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This  Changing  Woi 

A  New  Series  of  Articles 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

I- The  Expansion  of  PersonaHty 


THE  world  is  more  alive 
than  it  ever  was  before. 
This  is  not  a  metaphy- 
sical notion.  It  is  a  mathemat- 
ical fact.  It  is  true  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place  there  are 
more  people  than  ever  in  the 
world    today.    About    a    billion 

and  three-quarters  all  told.  The 

population  of  Europe  increased 

during  the  nineteenth  century  from  180,000,000  to  nearly 
500,000,000.  The  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  4,000,000  in  1790  to  105,000,000  in  1920. 

In  the  second  place  every  man  in  a  civilized  community 
counts  for  more  because  his  personal  power  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  utilization  of  external  energy.  Besides  his 
own  muscular  force,  he  has  thru  the  engine  and  the  dynamo 
added  many  horse-power  to  his  man-power.  One  man  in  a 
factory  can  do  a  hundred  men's  work  without  straining 
his  muscles  or  working  overtime. 

The  inanimate  world  then  is  coming  more  under  the  con- 
trol of  human  thought;  first,  by  the 'multiplication  of  in- 
dividuals, and,  second,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Men  are  more  numerous  and  many  of  them  have 
been  magnified.  You  cannot  measure  the  circumference  of 
a  man  with  a  tape  or  find  out  his  weight  in  the  world 
with  the  scales. 

Personality  is  not  a  definite  limited  entity  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  think.  It  can  be  considerably  contracted  and 
indefinitely  expanded. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  diminution  of  personality.  How 
large  is  a  person?  Can  we  say  that  a  man's  ego  is  the  same 
size  as  his  body,  neither  more  nor  less?  That  is  obviously  not 
true  and  would  not,  if  it  were  true,  settle  the  question  for 
we  cannot  exactly  define  the  limits  of  the  body.  Are  the  nails 
that   grow  out  of  my  fingers   a  part   of  my   personality? 
Certainly,  since  they  are  under  my  personal  control.  Yet  I 
can  trim  them  off  without  sense  of  loss.  I  can  get  my  hair 
cut— and  come  to  think  of  it  I  should— but  that  would  not 
perceptibly  subtract  from  my  personality.  My  teeth  are  not 
a  permanent  part  of  me,  tho  I  should  hate  to  part  with  them 
Further   curtailment   cripples    the    personality   but    may 
not  destroy  it.  A  man  may  have  a  finger  cut  off  without 
being  the  less  of  a  man.  A  leg  or  two  may  be  lost  without 
impairing  the  integrity  of  individuality.   Once  a  man  had 
a   crow-bar  driven   thru  his   skull   when   he   was   tamping 
dynamite.  It  took  away  a  large  portion  of  his  brains  but 


What  a  plastic  little  creature  man 
is!  so  shifty,  so  adaptive!  his  body  a 
chest  of  tools,  and  he  making  himself 
comfortable  in  every  climate,  in  every 
condition. — Emerson. 


he  never  missed  them.  Surgeons 
can  perform  wonders  in  the 
way  of  division  and  subtraction 
on  the  internal  organs  of  the 
human  body  without  touching 
the  ego  in  his  undiscovered  cita- 
del. But  we  need  not  pursue 
this  process  of  reductio  ad  ab- 
■  surdavi  any  further  since  this 
suflfices  to  show  that  the  person- 
ality may  be  diminished  indefinitely  without  destruction. 

Let  us   then  turn   to  the   more   cheerful   and   important 
aspect  of  the   question,  the   expansion  of  personality.   My 
finger-nail,  so  long  as  it  was  attached  to  my  hand,  I  rightly 
regarded  as  part  of  my  personality.  But  that  part  of  the 
nail  that  I  have  cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  waste-basket 
IS  no  more  a  part  of  me  than  the  scraps  of  paper  it  lies 
among.  I  find,  however,  that  I   have  trimmed  the  nail  so 
close  to  the  finger  tip  that  I  can  no  longer  pick  up  minute 
objects  like  a  needle  or  a  microscope  cover-glass  from  the 
table  top.  So  I  take  in  my  hand  a  pair  of  forceps  and  find 
that  I   have  a   steel   substitute  for  finger   nails  that  is  a 
considerable   improvement  on   the   natural   appendage;      I 
can   pick  up   minuter   things   and  hold  them   more   firmly. 
The  forceps   are  more   completely  under  my  control  than 
my  finger-nails.  Can  I  regard  them  as  any  less  a. part  of 
my  personality?  I  can,  it  is  true,  discard  the  forceps  and 
so  break  the  connection  with  my  person.  But  so  I  could  with 
the  finger-nails,  and  the  forceps  suit  me  better  because  I 
can  pick  them  up  again  and  attach  them  to  my  hand  when- 
ever I  hke,  which  I  could  not  do  with  the  finger-nails. 

If  I  want  to  point  cut  something  on  the  map  or  black- 
board to  a  class  it  would  be  very  handy  if  I  could  extend 
my  forefinger  like  a  telescope  two  or  three  feet.  But  since 
I  cannot  I  use  a  long  wooden  finger,  a  pointer.  A  tool  is 
essentially   an    artificial   limb,    intended   to   rectify  the   in- 
adequacies   of    nature.    Stilts    are    simply    extended    legs. 
Roller  skates  and  bicycles  are  the  same.  If  we  are  knocking 
soft  balls  back  and  forth  in  a  court  with  our  hands  we 
spread  out  our  fingers  as  far  as  they  will  go  and  wish  that 
they  were  webbed  and  that  our  arms  were  a  little  longer. 
The  tennis  racket  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  man  wished  for  wings.   Prayed  for  them. 
Hoped  that  he  might  get  them  in  heaven  if  he  were  good 
enoilgh.  His  prayer  was  granted  in  1908  when  the  Wright 
brothers  first  took  flight. 
If  motive  power  be  added  the  tgol  becomes  a  machine. 
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But  however  enlarged  and  specialized  the  machine  is  none 
the  less  a  tool,  a  limb,  a  part  of  the  person,  so  lo"g  ^^^^is 
under  personal  control.  The  driver  oi  an  automobile  feels 
the  machine  as  part  of  himself.  He  guides  its  wheels  as 
skilfully   and    unconsciously    as    the   peaestrian   moves    his 

legs.  .      1  ■ 

So,  too,  the  cowboy  or  polo-player  forgets  m  his  ex- 
citement that  he  is  a  separable  being  from  his  pony.  Horse 
and  rider  are  one,  a  centaur  in  actuality. 

Most  of  us  nowadays  use  artificial  teeth  however  sound 
our  own  set  may  be.  My  teeth  are  in  Minneapolis  at  east 
those  I  employ  for  masticating  wheat.  They  are  I  believe 
tho  I  have  never  seen  them,  made  of  steel  instead  of  bone. 
Cooking  is  essentially  a  process  of  extra-corporeal  digestion. 
The  stove  is  an  artificial  stomach.  ^  j   •   +. 

The  artificial  may  be  more  completely  incorporated  mto 
the  personality  than  the  natural.  For  instance,  an  artificial 
leg  made  of  steel  springs  and  papier  mac/ie,  may  be  much 
mo're  of  a  real  limb  than  a  paralyzed  leg  that  has  to  be 

draffffed  around.  .  ,., 

oILnce  does  not  limit  the  extent  of  one's  personality. 

Nor  does  lapse  of  time. 

Whatsoever  is  under  your  control  is,  so  far  and  so  long 
as  you  exercize  such  control,  a  part  of  yourself  Every  per- 
son whom  you  command,  persuade  or  pay  to  do  your  will 
is  thereby  incorporated  within  the  circumference  of  your 
ndividuality.  The  commander  of  an  army,  the  manager  of 
mei  the  ruler  of  a  nation,  the  orator  who  compels  the 
audi'ence  to  follow  his  thought,  the  actor  who  commands 
their  emotions,  has  expanded  his  own  personality  by  in- 
cluding for  the  time  other  personahties. 

Since  money  serves  as  the  regulator  of  the  flow  of  energy 
it  also  Zrvel  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  personality. 
This  doubtless,  is  its  chief  attraction.  The  -It-illionaire 
can  direct  the  course  of  his  contemporaries  and  also,  thru 
Z  power  of  bequest,  of  their  posterity.  We  all  use  such 


Harvesting  among  the  ancient  EgyPt>ans  wa  aU  hand 
work  First  the  woman  on  the  right  puUs  up  the 
durra  by  he  roots.  The  man  behind  her  shakes  off 
?he  dirt  from'  the  roots.  The  "ext  man  bmds  the  gram 
in  sheaves.  The  fourth  slave  carries  ^^  » V ,  <1 
who  strips  off  the  heads  on  a  spiked  board 


money  as  we  nave  in  this  same  way.  A  little  money  is  bet- 
ter than  a  longer  limb.  Instead  of  spading  up  a  garden  1 
can  sit  on  the  shady  porch  and  get  it  done  by  means  of  a 
greenback.  If  I  want  a  song  sung  I  do  not  sing  it  myself.  1 
get  it  done  by  proxy.  I  hire  Caruso  to  sing  it  for  me  on  a 
phonograph.  He  can  do  it  better— that  is,  more  as  I  want  it 

sung — than  I  could.  o,     t  ^  i      -4- 

The  trolley  car  can  travel  faster  than  I  can.  So  I  take  it 
into  myself  by  getting  into  it  if  I  have  the  means.  Other- 
wise I  walk,  which  is  a  less  adequate  expression  of  my  in- 
dividuality. For  instance,  if  I  am  down  town  and  want  to 
come  up  quickly  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  have  one  leg 
and  a  nickel  than  to  have  two  legs  and  no  nickel.  That  is, 
my   personality   is,  for  that   time   and  that   purpose    more 
crippled  for  lack  of  a  coin  than  it  would  be  by  loss  of  a  leg. 
Being  the  fortunate  possessor  of  five  cents  I  have  the  power 
to  make  use  of  a  share  of  the  electric  current  that  flows 
thru  the  third    rail  and   I   can   ride  north   or   south   some 
seven  miles  without  exerting  myself  and  much  faster  than 

I  could  walk.  ,.  -  <. 

Or  generalizing  the  conclusion  of  this  line  of  argument 
we  may  say  that  the  measure  of  one's  personahty  is  the 
amount  of  energy  he  can  master.  Of  that  ^^nc^^^^^S  .^^^rj 
of  energy  that  descends  from  the  sun  and  that  ultimately 
disappears  by   dissipation   thruout    space,   man   is    able   to 
catch    up    and    temporarily    divert   to   his    personal   use    a 
minute   fraction,  by  transmuting  it,   partly  thru  his   ow" 
bodv  and  more  thru  machinery,  into  available  forms.  Man 
has"  been   multiplied   and   magnified  by   the   magic    of   the 
machine.  In  this  way  and  only  in  this  way  man  is  able  to 
realize    his    will    to    power-the    WiUe    zur   Macht   wh  ch 
according  to  Nietzsche  and  Adler,  is  his  great  desire.  It  is 
only  by  drawing  upon  the   stores  of   natural  energy  that 
man  can  become  a  superman.  The  modern  man  can  outsoar 
the  eagle.  He  can  outrun  the  deer.  He  can  outpull  the  ele- 
phant. He  can  outjump  the  flea-which  I  believe  holds  the 
world's  lightweight  championship  for  the  high  jump. 

Yet  th^  moderr>  man  is  no  bigger  than   his   ancestors; 
much  smaller  in  fact  if  it  be  true  that  there  --  g--"^^  J^ 
the  earth   in   those   days.   If  the  winners   of  the    Olympic 
games  whose  names  are  inscribed  upon   the  marble   slabs 
ofThe  temple  of  Zeus  were  brought  to  life  and  pitted  again 
t'  champions  of  the  recent  games  at  Copenhagen  i    wou  d 
be   an   exciting   contest  for   no   one   could   tell   m   advance 
which  would  win.  That  the  modern  man  can  do  moie  and 
see  more  and  know  more  and  live  longer  and  hve  largei 
and   live   easier   is   not   due   to   any   natural    -"'ement   of 
bodily  or  mental  power,  but  solely  to  the  advantages  that 
applied  science  has  bestowed  upon  him. 


in.crnanonai  ^^^  ^  is  cultivated  ..ith  tractor  plows  and  the  grain  is  reaped 

Compare  ancient  agriculture  with  modern  '"etj^^jd^  J^j:;|d  7y  p^ower  machinery 
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In  ancient  times  when  the  only  power  was 
human  power  a  rich  man  was  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  the  train  of  slaves  who  fol- 
lowed him  around.  But  slaves  are  an  unsatis- 
factory and  insecure  as  well  as  a  demoraliz- 
ing basis  of  society.  The  more  you  have  of 
them  the  more  you  have  to  feed  and  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  revolt.  Scientific  civ- 
ilization is  based  upon  an  ampler  and  safer 
foundation  since  man  has  learned  how  to 
draft  into  his  service  not  his  fellowmen,  but 
the  unfailing  and  unfeeling  coal  fields  and 
Waterfalls.  So  now  we  can  all  be  plutocrats  and  if  our  in- 
animate servants  were  embodied  in  human  fotm  and  equally 
divided  among  us  we  should  see  following  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  us,  wherever  we  went,  a  train  of  ten 
slaves.  Since  the  partition  of  power  is  not  equal  among  us 
some  would  have  a  train  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  but 
none  of  us  is  so  poor  but  that  he  would  have  one  or  two 
slaves  of  his  own.  That  is  to  say  even  the  poorest  man  in 
a  civilized  community  is  getting  more  in  the  way  of  food, 
clothes,  transportation  and  the  conveniences  of  life  than 
if  he  had  another  man  working  for  him  with  unaided  hu- 
man energy. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  define  civilization  as 
the  breaking  down  of  natural  barriers  to  the  expansion  of 
human  individuality  thru  the  scientific  control  of  energy. 
Man  is  running  an  obstacle  race  with  the  world  as  prize. 
He  has  to  surmount  or  overthrow  the  hurdles  and  fences 
which  inanimate  nature  or  the  carelessness  of  his  forerun- 
ners has  placed  in  his  path. 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  consider  human  progress  from 
this  negative  standpoint  and  observe  how  far  man  has  or 
may  overcome  the  limitations  imposed  upon  his  activities. 

1.    Overcoming  the  limitations  of  time. 

Man  has  no  time  but  the  infinitesimal  present.  But  his 
memory  enables  him  to  recover  much  of  his  past  and  his 
prescience  enables  him  to  forecast  something  of  the  future. 
Books  form  a  sort  of  artificial  memory,  more  comprehensive 
and  accurate  than  that  of  the  brain.  Historical  research 
extends  our  knowledge  of  the  human  race  back  into  the  re- 
motest ages.  As  our  historical  eyesight  gets  stronger  we 
can  see  farther  into  the  mist  of  antiquity.  Recently  our 
Greek  history  has  been  prefaced  by  the  Minoan  civiliza- 
tion of  three  thousand  years  before.  Back  of  Babylon  have 
been  discovered  the  dim  outlines  of  Sumeria.  And  the 
caves  of  Altamira  have  given  us  a  glimpse  of  man  ten  thou- 
sand years  earlier  drawing  pictures  of  the  extinct  animals 
with  which  he  fought.  In  turn  our  books,  inscriptions  and 
monuments  will  carry  our  ideas  to  succeeding  generations. 

Man's  life  seems  to  be  inexorably  and  mysteriously  lim- 
ited in  time,  yet  this  limit  can  be  postponed  to  an  unde- 
termined extent.  Thru  modern  sanitation  and  medicine  the 
average  length  of  human  life  in  civilized  communities  has 
been  extended  by  more  than  five  years.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, the  period  of  mental  and  physical  usefulness  and 
enjoyment  has  been  materially  extended.  Among  savages 
a  man  is  apt  to  be  aged  at  forty.  A  woman  is  a  hag  at 
thirty.  In  our  time  and  land  the  period  of  vigor  and 
beauty  may  easily  be  double  that.  With  greater  knowledge 
of  hygiene,  more  rational  mode  of  living  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  bad  habits  we  may  anticipate  the  extension  of  the 
normal  human  life  to  near  the  century  mark. 


(g  L'ndericood  it   I'ndcncood 


From  the  ancient 
Assyrian  fishing 
from  his  pneu- 
matic boat  to  the 
modern  "Aquita- 
nia,"  the  fastest 
liner  afloat,  is  the 
gain  made  in  navi- 
gation in  3000 
years 


Whatever  length  of  life  we  may  have  at  our  disposal  we 
can  make  the  most  of  it  by  time-saving  devices  of  all  sorts. 
By  means  of  machinery  a  man  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in 
a  few  minutes  that  otherwise  might  take  him  a  day.  He 
can  get  to  a  town  a  hundred  miles  away  in  a  couple  of 
hours  by  means  of  the  automobile  or  in  an  hour  by  meani 
of  the  airplane.  Now  that  we  can  communicate  across  a 
continent  instantaneously  we  may  say  that  time  has  in  thi» 
case  been  annihilated. 

2.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of  space. 

Space  is  for  practical  purposes  best  measured  in  the 
time  dimension.  To  say  "twenty  minutes  from  Broadway" 
has  a  more  definite  meaning  than  to  say  "ten  miles."  So  the 
instances  just  given  of  rapid  transit  and  instantaneoui 
communication  may  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  re- 
duction of  distance.  Man  can  be  in  only  one  place  at  one 
time  so  far  as  his  bodily  presence  is  concerned,  but  by 
means  of  modern  mechanism  he  can  extend  his  power  and 
personality  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Formerly  a  man's 
voice  was  limited  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  Now  he  can  be 
heard  across  the  ocean  by  the  cable  or  can  speak  to  ships 
anywhere  in  mid-ocean  by  wireless.  The  phonograph  car- 
ries his  voice  farther,  for  thru  it  he  can  be  heard  any- 
where at  any  time  or  in  various  places  simultaneously.  By 
telegraph  and  mail  he  can  send  his  thoughts  to  every  quar- 
ter of  the  earth.  Books  and  pictures  give  him  access  to  all 
countries  and  times.  He  can  write  a  message  at  a  distance 
by  means  of  the  telautograph  and  send  his  picture  by  the 
telopticon.  The  telescope  enables  him  to  see  what  goes  on 
in  the  moon  better  than  if  he  were  there.  In  fact  the  col- 
umn of  the  dictionary  composed  of- words  beginning  with 
tel-  is  a  monument  to  man's  success  in  overcoming  the  bar- 
rier of  space. 

3.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of  altitude. 

The  third  dimension  of  space,  the  perpendicular  one, 
requires  special  attention  because  of  its  peculiar  difficulty. 
Man  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  flatland.  He  lives  mostly 
near  sea-level  and  has  not  so  far  ascended  the  highest 
mountains  on  his  planet.  But  the  airplane  has  given  man 
the  power  to  rise  into  air  and  the  submarine  has  given  him 
the  power  to  dive  into  the  sea.  During  the  Great  War  there 
were  battles  in  three  dimensions.  The  steel-supported  sky- 
scraper has  multiplied  the  floor  space  of  a  given  area  of 
ground  by  twenty  or  thirty.  Our  city  squares  have  become 
cubical. 

4.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of  night  and  day. 

Man  has  always  had  it  in  his  power  to  turn  day  into 
night  by  simply  shutting  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  make  it 
daylight  by  opening  them.  The  first  torch  or  campfire 
lengthened  the  day,  but  it  was  not  until  the  invention  of 
the   Welsbach   mantle,   the  electric    [Coyitinued  on  page  52 


A  Talk  with  the  German  President 

By  Hamilton  Holt 

In  an  article  which  we  published  December  18, 1920,  the  Editor  of  The  Independent  gave 
some  impressions  of  his  five  days'  visit  to  Berlin  during  his  recent  trip  to  Europe.     He 
goes  on  here  to  describe  his  audience  with  President  Ebert. 


JOHANN  Sassenbach, 
the  President  of  the 
Trades  Union  Council 
and  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Reichstag, 
the  man  who  expects  to 
come  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  peace  is  negotiated 
with  Germany  to  occupy 
the  unprecedented  post  of 
"Social  Attache"  to  the 
German  Embassy,  suggest- 
ed and  arranged  the  inter- 
view for  me  with  President 
Ebert  of  Germany. 

Sassenbach  and  Ebert  are 
comrades  of  old.  Both  are 
saddlers  by  trade.  Both  are 
leaders  in  the  Socialist 
Party's  councils,  both 
fought  many  a  good  fight 
together  in  pre-war  days 
against  militarism,  mon- 
archism,  and  junkerism. 

I  had  been  told  that  the 
President  scarcely  ever 
granted  audiences.  On  only 
two  previous  occasions  had 

he  allowed  himself  to  be  visited  by  journalists.  On  both  of 
these  times  he  got  into  trouble.  So  I  did  not  anticipate  that 
even  Sassenbach's  good  offices  would  be  successful. 

But  within  an  hour  after  Sassenbach's  call  I  was  noti- 
fied that  the  President  would  see  me  at  five  p.  m.  the  next 
day  and  that  he  would  take  the  occasion  to  make  a  public 
itatement  thru  me  to  the  American  people.  The  appoint- 
ment was  to  be  at  the  President's  official  residence  on  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  for  the  German  government  has  not 
thought  it  in  keeping  with  the  Democratic  spirit  of  the 
new  day  to  occupy  the  Hohenzollern  abodes  of  splendor. 
The  Kaiser's  palace  is  now  vacant  and  closed.  The  Crown 
Prince's  palace  on  Unter-den-Linden  has  been  turned  into 
a  picture  gallery.  And  Potsdam,  like  Versailles  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  is  already  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a  symbol 
of  a  bygone  regime. 

I  asked  whether  the  conventional  frock  coat  and  a  high 
hat  were  expected.  But  I  got  the  refreshing  answer  that 
the  President  did  not  "like  such  nonsense"  and  wished  to 
talk  with  me  simply  as  man  to  man. 

Accordingly  in  my  ordinary  business  suit,  I  left  the  Adlon 
Hotel  at  quarter  before  five  escorted  by  Mr.  Wolfgang 
Schwartz,  the  courteous  secretary  of  the  German  League 
of  Nations  Association,  who  was  to  introduce  me  to  the 
President  and  act  if  necessary  as  interpreter.  After  a 
couple  of  minutes'  walk  down  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  President's  home.  It  was  situated 
about  half  way  between  the  Adlon  and  the  American  Em- 
bassy. An  armed  sentry  was  standing  on  guard  at  the 
iron  gate. 

I  had  my  passport  ready,  but  I  was  not  challenged. 
Without  ado  we  were  admitted  into  the  pretty  courtyard 
where  crossing  directly  to  the  rear  we  found  a  butler  in  a 
dress  suit  at  the  palace  door  which  he  had  already  opened 
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to  receive  us.  We  were 
ushered  into  a  large  ob- 
long, handsome,  but  formal- 
looking  reception  room.  It 
was  furnished  with  gilt, 
pink,  and  white  chairs  and 
tables  of  the  Louis  some- 
thing period.  There  were 
two  alcoves  built  into  the 
corners  of  the  room,  in 
which  were  placed  two 
marble  urns.  Two  huge  gilt 
mirrors  reflected  from  the 
wall.  A  bespangled  ornate 
chandelier  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  A  rich  oriental  rug 
was  on  the  floor.  We  were 
evidently  in  some  home  oc- 
cupied before  the  war  by  a 
foreign  diplomat  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  nobility. 
The  room  was  darkened  ex- 
cept for  three  heavily 
draped  windows  which 
looked  out  upon  a 
formal  garden  of  trees, 
shrubs,  lawn  and  statu- 
ary. 
I  had  hardly  taken  in  all  these  details  when  Dr.  Karl  O. 
Bertling  and  the  Private  Secretary  of  President  Ebert 
entered.  Dr.  Bertling  is  the  acting  president  of  the  admir- 
able Amerika-Institut,  founded  before  the  war  to  promote 
American  culture  in  the  Fatherland.  Doctor  Bertling  and 
his  wife  have  lived  long  in  the  United  States  and  only  left 
the  country  with  Bernstorff  when  the  latter  was  given  his 
"walking  papers"  after  America  entered  the  war.  I  visited 
the  Institut  the  next  day  and  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  work  it  has  done  and  is  capable  of  doing  to  promote 
friendship  between  America  and  Germany. 

At  precisely  five  o'clock,  a  side  door  was  thrown  open 
and  we  were  conducted  into  an  ante-room,  furnished  in  red, 
and  then  into  another  room  in  the  center  of  which  the 
President    was    standing    to    receive    us. 

Frederick  Ebert,  the  first  President  of  the  German  Re- 
public, is  a  dark,  Teutonic,  agreeable-looking  man,  about 
as  short  and  plump  as  Lloyd-George.  His  hair  is  thick  and 
wavy  black,  his  mustache  is  dark  and  curling  and  he  wears 
an  almost  French  imperial  beard.  He  is  a  brunette  of  the 
typical  South  German  type. 

He  was  well  groomed  and  wore  a  close-fitting  navy  blue 
sack  suit.  He  does  not  look  like  a  manual  worker  at  all, 
but  rather  like  a  prosperous  retail  store  keeper.  He  had  a 
pleasant,  frank  manner  and  made  me  feel  at  ease  at  once. 
As  is  the  invariable  European  custom,  I,  as  the  guest,  was 
motioned  to  the  sofa,  which  is  always  the  seat  of  honor, 
while  the  President  and  the  other  three  gentlemen  formed 
a  circle  about,  seated  in  heavily  upholstered  low  office 
chairs. 

The  room  was  evidently  the  President's  private  office. 
His  great  flat-topped  desk  of  dark  wood  was  catercornered 
against  one  angle  of  the  room.  A  tall  modern  grandfather's 
clock   was   opposite.   The   only   ornament   I    noticed   was   a 
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bronze  figure  of  horses  over  the  closed  bookcase  and  a 
portrait  evidently  of  the  Franz  Hals  school,  which  hung 
on  the  wall.  The  floor  was  covered  by  a  red  rug. 

The  President  opened  the  conversation,  as  Emperor 
Mutsuhito  of  Japan  did  ten  years  ago  when  I  had  my 
audience  with  him  at  Tokyo,  by  asking  why  I  had  come 
to  Berlin,  what  I  was  doing  and  how  long  my  sojourn 
was  to  be. 

I  replied  that  I  had  not  planned  to  come  to  Germany 
until  the  previous  week.  I  came  only  because  General  Allen 
and  other  friends  in  the  American  Army  of  Occupation 
at  Coblenz  had  advised  me  to.  I  had  only  a  few  days  at 
the  most  to  stay  in  Germany,  but  I  did  want  to  find  out  all 
that  I  could  about  present  conditions  in  the  brief  time  at 
my  disposal. 

"Your  desire  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  real  condi- 
tions of  the  German  people  is  most  gratifying,"  said  the 
President;  "I  appreciate  it  as  a  symptom  of  confidence  in 
Germany  of  the  new  order.  I  learn  you  have  been  in  touch 
with  some  of  our  best  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  charity 
in  this  country,  and  I  may  assume  that  you  are  impressed 
by  the  extent  of  misery  and  need  in  the  homes  of  our 
people  and  that  you  will  not  judge  us  from  certain  cheer- 
ful impressions   of  a   pleasure-seeking  traveler." 

I  told  the  President  that  any  foreigner  coming  to  Ger- 
many would  get  a  very  wrong  impression  from  seeing  the 
vulgar  ostentation  such  as  prevailed  at  some  of  the  ultra- 
luxurious  Berlin  hotels  and  that  I  personally  would  not 
have  stopped  at  the  Adlon  had  I  known  just  what  kind  of 
a  place  it  was.  I  then  said  that  I  had  spent  that  very 
morning  with  Mr.  Yarnall  investigating  the  food  stations 
and  maternity  hospitals  which  those  Good  Samaritans,  the 
American  Quakers,  had  established,  and  were  conducting 
for  the  women  and  children  of  Germany.  I  was  very  much 
touched  by  the  pitiable  conditions  resulting  from  the  food 
shortage,  and  I  was  proud  of  what  some  of  my  country- 
men were  doing  to  mitigate  the  prevailing  distress. 

The  President  replied:  "The  kind  of  work  being  done  by 
the  Americans  will  help  allay  the  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment of  the  German  people  on  account  of  the  peace  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  by  the  Allies.  Germany  deeply 
appreciates  what  is  being  done  to  draw  both  peoples  to- 
gether in  this  way,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  best  way-  to 
bind  up  wounds  and  inau- 
gurate new  and  happier  re- 
lations." 

"The  German  people,"  he 
continued,  "have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
the  American  people  as  to 
an  ideal  embodiment  of  sym- 
pathies toward  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  old  world  accord- 
ing to  the  manifold  ties  con- 
necting them. 

"It  has  thus  been  a  mat- 
ter of  great  comfort  to  us 
that  charity  work  on  a  large 
scale  has  come  to  the  aid 
also  of  war-stricken  Ger- 
many from  America  and  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction 
to  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  Ger- 
many's gratitude  to  the 
American  people.  America's 
readiness  to  help  reminds  us 
of  the  happier  days  when 
there  was  pleasant  and 
cheerful  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations.  Such  a  spirit 
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of  helpfulness  permits  us  to  hope  for  a  return  of  mutual 
understanding  in  a  new  era  and  in  a  new  spirit. 

"American  help  will  greatly  aid  us  to  recover  from  the 
many  evils  that  beset  us  and  to  realize  the  common  ideals 
of  true  democracy." 

I  then  asked  him  what  I  should  stress  in  regard  to 
social  and  economic  tendencies  in  Germany  when  I  re- 
turned home. 

He  considered  a  minute  and  then  said  that  there  was 
great  unrest  among  the  workers,  but  he  hoped  much  good 
would  result  from  the  establishment  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council,  which  will  advise  the  Reichstag  on  eco- 
nomic affairs  and  the  new  factory  law  framed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  democratizing  industry,  both  of  which  measures 
I  described  in  my  last  article  in  The  Independent. 

But  when  I  said  these  innovations,  if  successful,  would 
make  Germany  lead  the  world  in  social  reform,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  deprecatory  gesture  and  replied,  "I  do  not 
think  you  should  go  as  far  as  that.  But  I  will  say  there  is 
a  new  spirit  reigning  in  Germany." 

But  even  if  these  experiments  turn  out  to  be  all  that  is 
expected  of  them  President  Ebert  thought  there  could  be 
no  permanent  settlement  of  industrial  unrest  until  the 
people  had  enough  food  and  coal.  "Germany  cannot  sup- 
port her  population,"  he  said,  "without  exporting  her  com- 
modities and  importing  raw  materials." 

He  next  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  restoring 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  implied  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  steamship  lines,  the  revival  of  manufacturing 
and  above  all  coal.  Coal  is  evidently  causing  more  anxiety 
to  Germany  than  anything  except  food. 

As  regards  state  socialism  the  President  said  that  Ger- 
many has  already  state  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railroads,  post  office,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  The 
government  is  now  considering  a  scheme  to  nationalize  the 
coal  and  potash  mines,  and  after  that  they  expect  to  take 
up  the  water  power  of  the  nation. 

I  asked  if  anything  was  being  done  to  stop  the  falling 
of  the  value  of  the  mark. 

The  President  replied  that  the  Government  had  already 
attempted  several  things,  but  that  matter  was  so  intricate 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  of  ex- 
change could  not  be  regu- 
lated by  one  nation  alone. 
He  regarded  the  then  forth- 
coming financial  conference 
to  be  held  in  Brussels  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  which  Ger- 
many was  invited  to  partici- 
pate, as  something  that 
might  help. 

This  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  his  views  on 
the  League  of  Nations.  I 
told  him  that  personally  I 
thought  that  much  of  the 
world's  present  troubles  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  the 
League  of  Nations  was  not 
yet  on  a  firm  enough  foun- 
dation and  that  I  was  sorry 
to  have  to  admit  that  in  this 
respect  my  country  was  more 
responsible  than  any  other. 
I  did  not  see  how  the  League 
could  function  as  it  ought 
until  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States  were  in  it. 

President  Ebert  agreed 
with  me  most  heartily  in 
this    [Continued  on   page   55 
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Will  Demon  Rum  Stay  Dead? 

By  William  H.  Anderson 

State  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  York 


THE  liquor  interests  cannot  be- 
lieve their  own  eyes  and  ears 
and  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses.  Altho,  since  the  advent  of 
national  prohibition,  236  distilleries, 
1090  breweries  and  177,790  places 
holding  licenses  to  sell  liquor  have 
been  put  out  of  business,  they  still 
believe  they  can  "come  back." 

This  phenomenal  faith  in  the  ul- 
timate resuscitation  of  a  corpse  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  liquor  in- 
terests have  always  confidently  re- 
lied on  the  politicians  to  "pull  them 
thru,"  and  the  politicians  with  their 
inability  to  comprehend  moral 
values,  their  suave  ignoi'ance  of  the 
trend  of  public  opinion,  and  their 
disregard  for  the  expressed  wishes 
of  voters  are  still  promising  the  im- 
possible. 

Tho  anyone  possessing  a  working 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man events  knows  that  the  saloon 
can  never  come  back,  because  of  the 
mandate  of  the  American  people, 
those  closest  to  the  firing  line  on  the 
dry  side  of  the  "wet"  and  "dry" 
fight  realize  that  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger of  a  nullification  program  being 
put    over    by    politicians    and    the 

liquor  interests,  and  their  busy  allies  among  those  endowed 
with  a  perpetual  thirst. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women 
who  have  benefited  by  prohibition,  who  want  to  see  it  up- 
held and  retained  as  our  national  policy,  and  above  all 
who  believe  that  reverence  for  law  should  be  as  Lincoln 
said,  "the  political  religion  of  the  nation,"  the  funda- 
mental facts  in  this  conspiracy  to  rob  the  people  of  America 
of  the  victory  which  made  it  the  first  dry  nation  in  the 
world  should  be  set  forth. 

Two  things  must  be  accomplished  openly  by  the  enemies 
of  prohibition  in  order  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment;  first  a  Congress  must  be  elected 
which  will  repeal  or  emasculate  the  "National  Prohibition 
Act,"  commonly  known  as  the  Volstead  Law,  the  Federal 
enforcement  measure  under  which  Government  officials 
operate;  and,  second,  the  state  legislatures  must  be  pre- 
vented from  enacting  or  induced  to  repeal  laws  that  coin- 
cide with  the  Volstead  Law  and  that  put  the  state's  share 
of  the  burden  of  enforcement  up  to  state  officials.  Prohibi- 
tion must  also  be  discredited  in  those  recently  wet  localities, 
especially  the  big  cities,  where  the  people'  know  little  or 
nothing  about  its  history  and  progress,  while  the  belief 
that  it  is  "unenforceable"  must  be  encouraged. 

Here  we  have  the  nucleus  of  the  plan  which  has  been 
widely  advertised  in  liquor  journals,  upon  which  wet  poli- 
ticians base  their  nullification  campaign  and  which  is  being 
encouraged  by  newspapers  with  pro-liquor  tendencies  in 
such  wet  centers  as  New  York  City. 

This  campaign  of  attack  is  well  defined  and  under  the 
direction  of  competent  leaders.  The  liquor  interests  are 
pulhng  together,  realizing  it  is  now  or  never. 

The  liquor  interests  know  that  they  cannot  repeal 
the    Eighteenth    Amendment,    for    it    would    take    a    two- 
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thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  to  do  this.  No 
effort  to  rescind  ratification  could 
possibly  be  successful.  But  the  Vol- 
stead Law  can  be  changed  so  as  to 
increase  the  permitted  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  liquors.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  back  beer  and  pos- 
sibly "light  wines,"  whatever  that 
term  means.  It  would  reinstate  the 
brewers,  open  nearly  every  drug 
store,  soft  drink  emporium  and  res- 
taurant as  an  unlicensed  saloon  and 
put  wine  and  beer  on  the  menu  of 
any  family  that  wanted  it.  The  out- 
come would  be  not  only  no  prohibi- 
tion, but  not  even  the  protection  and 
restriction  afforded  by  the  license 
system.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Government  with  a  staff  of  in- 
spectors larger  than  the  regular 
army  to  determine  what  percentage 
of  alcoholic  beverages  was  being 
manufactured  and  passed  out  to  the 
public. 

John  F.  Kramer,  Federal  Prohibi- 
tion   Commissioner,    said    recently: 
"We  might  as  well  give  up  the  whole 
thing  and  let  it  go  by  the  board  if  we 
are   to   have    wines   and    beer.    Soft 
drink    establishments    are   troublesome    enough    today,    but 
change  them  to  wine  and  beer  emporiums  and  no  power  on 
earth  can  enforce  the  law,  or  limit  the  alcoholic  content." 

This  is  exactly  what  the  handful  of  brewery-controlled 
politicians  in  both  parties  aim  to  do — they  want  to  per- 
petuate the  brewery  for  their  bosses,  the  pro-German  anti- 
American  brewers — they  wish  to  cater  to  the  vote  of  the 
lawless  element,  they  want  to  find  a  substitute  for  their  old 
political  stronghold,  the  saloon  on  the  corner,  both  as  a  re- 
cruiting station  and  source  of  campaign  funds. 

It  is  this  thing  that  the  organized  forces  of  morality  and 
decency  are  fighting  against  in  this  election  and  must  con- 
tinue to  fight  until  the  enemy  lies  down  and  quits,  which 
will  not  be  for  years. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  millennium  has  arrived  be- 
cause we  have  written  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  into 
our  national  law.  No  one  ever  claimed  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  convert  a  wet  country  into  a  dry  one,  or  to  over- 
come in  a  year  the  social  tendencies  of  generations.  Alcohol 
is  a  poison  and  it  permeates  the  national  as  well  as  the 
human  system  and  cannot  be  driven  out  immediately  by 
legislation.  America  must  go  thru  the  "sobering  up"  pro- 
cess just  as  the  man  recovering  from  a  debauch  must  go 
thru  it. 

If  the  nullificationists  have  their  way  we  will  have  no 
law  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  to  enforce,  and  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  will  stand  in  the  Constitution  as 
a  mockery  of  our  form  of  government.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  law-abiding  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
must  make  a  counter-drive  against  those  who  would  pro- 
mote disregard  for  the  Constitution. 

The  necessity  for  the  passage  of  state  laws  in  conformity 
with  the  Volstead  Law  is  emphasized  by  the  experience  of 
New  York   State.  Last  winter  by    [Continued  on  page  55 


Better  Days  for  Business 

By  Talcott  Williams 


ANXIETY  over  the  business  situation  has  sensibly 
lessened  in  December  for  two  reasons.  First,  fac- 
tory and  other  labor  of  the  country  at  large  has  met 
decreasing  wages  with  far  more  intelligence  than  has  taken 
place  in  the  past.  Reductions  in  practically  the  entire  tex- 
tile industry  of  the  country  have  taken  place  without  seri- 
ous collision.  Such  serious  peril  as  has  come  to  corporations 
large  enough  to  affect  the  business  situation  as  a  whole, 
have  been  met  on  the  new  plan  of  looking  on  cooperation 
as  better  than  catastrophe.  A  new  phrase  constantly  heard 
in  banking  and  business  circles  during  the  past  four  months 
has  been  that  such  and  such  a  great  corporation  was  "in 
the  hands  of  its  bankers."  This  meant  that  the  individual 
banks  which  had  handled  the  financial  affairs  of  these  cor- 
porations, when  the  corporations  became  involved  were 
able  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  system  to  turn  to 
other  banks  for  assistance  thru  rediscounting,  distributing 
the  strain.  In  the  past,  in  1873,  1884,  1893,  1897,  1907, 
when  the  stringency  came,  single  banks  or  even  a  group  of 
banks  standing  alone  could  not  take  these  risks.  Public  fail- 
ure came  and  a  great  corporation  fell,  spreading  ruin  in 
its  fall. 

The  reduction  of  wages  without  collision  between  capital 
and  labor  has  on  the  other  hand  been  due  to  the  diffusion 
of  business  intelligence  which  has  taken  place  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  last  decade.  A  metropolitan  paper  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere  has  in  recent  years  often  doubled,  in 
many  cases  tripled  and  quadrupled  the  number  of  columns 
it  devoted  to  business  news.  In  New  York  City  this  began 
with  the  Times  and  was  taken  up  by  the  other  dailies.  Even 
the  American,  up  to  1912  looked  upon  as  attacking  the 
business  situation  instead  of  printing  news  about  it,  has 
devoted  a  large  part  of  its  space  to  business  topics,  with  the 
result  of  increasing  its  circulation  and  its  advertising.  On 
the  other  side,  the  corporations  have  furnished  more  facts 
about  their  condition  than  they  ever  have  before.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  condition  of  affairs  was  widely  known  to 
the  employed  as  well  as  employers.  Fortunately  in  this 
country,  the  wage  earner  reads  the  same  newspapers  as 
the  millionaire.  In  England,  in  France  and  in  Germany 
where  wages  are  lower,  the  margin  of  expenditure  nar- 
rower, and  labor  herd-like,  the  dailies  are  read  by  the  well- 
to-do,  and  the  employed  receive  their  facts  and  information, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  from  weeklies.  This  is  ill  for  both 
halves  of  the  bargain,  and  the  American  plan  of  dailies 
which  everyone  reads,  and  weeklies  which  coordinate  for 
all  classes,  tends  to  coordinate  social  action. 

This  has  grown  apparent  as  textiles  were  forced  to  re- 
duce wages.  As  prices  fell  this  reduction  was  accepted  by 
intelligent  labor,  which  in  due  time  will  profit  by  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  without  the  terrible  cost  of  idleness  and 
disorder  in  strikes.  One  serious  exception  has  been  in  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Unions,  which  beyond  any  other 
labor  is  composed  of  those  who  often  neither  understand 
nor  read  English  and  consequently  get  their  facts  from  the 
round  1,000,000  of  circulation  by  language  papers  in  our 
large  cities.  The  other  great  exception  in  this  matter  is  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  where  the  steel  trust  is  making  the 
very  serious  mistake  of  maintaining  exorbitant  prices.  It 
is  nonsense  for  the  trusts  and  railroads,  led  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad,  which  carries  a  large  share  of  iron,  steel, 
coke  and  coal  freights,  to  combine  in  agreeing  on  $44  a 
ton  for  steel  rails,  when  the  wise  plan  would  be  to  go  back 
to  $28,  for  near  twenty  years  the  standard  price.  A  single 
industry  cannot  keep  its  wages  and  products  up  in  this 
fashion  when  other  wages  and  products  are  falling,  par- 
ticularly when  this   is  a   foundation  industry  whose  costs 


settle  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  railroad  construction  and 
house,  store  and  factory  building. 

The  stabilization  of  credits  and  the  adjustment  of  wages 
and  output  to  the  fall  of  prices  is,  however,  a  mere  step 
forward  which  promises  readjustment  without  shock.  For- 
tunately, too,  Eui'ope,  west  of  the  Vistula,  has  been  import- 
ing on  a  larger  scale.  The  advance  in  the  figures  given  for 
about  two-thirds  of  1920  over  1919  were  close  to  an  aver- 
age of  20  per  cent.  Japan  increased  its  imports  about  one- 
third;  and  India  about  two-thirds.  Italy  is  almost  the  only 
country  whose  imports  decreased.  High  coal  wages  in  Eng- 
land are  turning  over  the  coal  export  trade  to  this  country. 
Our  freight  has  broken  the  market  for  ocean  freight  to 
one-quarter  of  what  it  was  last  summer.  This  shift  of  coal 
exports  to  this  country,  which  has  only  just  begun,  has 
been,  however,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  nearly  two- 
thirds  in  English  exports.  A  like  increase  has  taken  place 
in  France.  It  may  easily  be  more  profitable  for  England 
to  burn  its  coal  at  home  in  advanced  manufactures  than 
to  send  it  abroad.  These  figures  all  point  to  European  trade 
as  a  whole  improving,  and  furnishing  a  market  for  our  own 
manufactures. 

The  one  serious  peril  is  the  attempt  of  grain  growers  in 
the  West  and  cotton  planters  in  the  South  to  advance  prices 
for  their  products  artificially,  first  by  getting  loans  which 
have  been  already  advanced  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before,  and  second  by  advancing  duties  on  exports  of  food. 
The  rest  of  the  country  has  accepted  a  lower  range  of 
prices  and  the  farm  will  only  lose  if  it  seeks  to  prevent 
this. 

In  1890,  when  Baring  Brothers  failed,  the  largest  bank- 
ing failure  up  to  date,  a  panic  was  prevented  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Bank  of  France  and  other  banks  uniting 
to  liquidate.  This  took  six  years  of  economy,  of  restricted 
growth  and  hard  work,  but  a  smash  was  prevented.  It  is  al- 
together probable  that  the  country  is  entering  on  a  like 
period  of  lower  prices,  lower  wages,  increased  and  more 
intensive  work,  restricted  personal  expenditures,  more  sav- 
ing under  steady  payment  by  heavy  taxes  of  the  costly  bill 
of  the  war. 

All  that  is  really  needed  to  set  the  world  on  its  feet  is  a 
mutual  agreement  to  restrict  enormous  military  expendi- 
tures. This  step  ought  first  to  be  taken  by  Japan  and  Eng- 
land, the  two  aggressive  powers  today. 

Meanwhile  those  who  watch  the  advertising  columns  of 
weeklies  and  dailies  and  buy  as  prices  fall,  will  save  money 
and  help  save  the  country.  There  will  be  lots  of  openings 
and  opportunities  for  new  posts  and  more  pay  a  year 
hence.  This  is  the  time  to  begin  studying  to  meet  these 
coming  openings. 

Our  Naked  Napes 

THIS  is  the  season  when  we  are  catching  colds  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  caught  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  This  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  body.  Here 
we  can  be  easily  knocked  out  by  a  blow  of  the  fist  or  a 
blow  of  the  wind.  The  spinal  cord,  the  trunk  line  of  the 
human  system,  here  runs  thru  the  narrow  isthmus  connect- 
ing the  head  and  the  body,  and  comes  close  to  the  surface 
in  the  back.  Here  are  located  the  ganglia  of  the  brain  that 
control  the  automatic  adjustments  of  the  body,  especially 
its  thermal  regulation.  A  cold  breeze  blowing  right  on  this 
spot  may  give  us  a  cold  that  lasts  thru  the  winter.  We 
might  stand  stript  before  a  wide  open  window  with  less 
danger  than  let  a  draft  from  a  crack  play  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  For  physiology  differs  from  finance  in  that  small 
drafts  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  large  ones.  " 
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Now  nature  has  provided  an  extra  protection  for  this 
vulnerable  place.  The  hair  when  allowed  to  grow  falls  back 
over  the  neck  forming  a  wind-shelter  for  the  medulla 
oblongata.  But  nowadays  women  pile  up  the  hair  on  top 
of  the  head  where  it  is  not  needed  while  men  clip  close 
and  even  shave  the  nape  of  the  neck.  They  could  hardly 
do  anything  more  silly.  The  arms  and  legs  can  stand  the 
cold.  The  face  may  be  bared  with  impunity.  The  chest  and 
throat  may  be  exposed  to  the  weather  as  our  ladies  are  now 
demonstrating. 

But  the  nape  of  the  neck  needs  all  the  cover  it  can  get. 
If  the  savage  has  but  one  strip  of  cloth  or  a  scanty  skin 
to  protect  him  against  the  cold  he  spreads  it  out  to  cover 
his  back  bone.  Animals  have  manes  on  the  ridge  of  the 
neck.  But  man  deliberately  deprives  himself  of  the  pro- 
tection of  his  back  hair  and  so  gets  blistered  by  the  sun 
and  chilled  by  the  wind. 

Borah's  Conversion 

THERE  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  ones  that  need 
no  repentance.  Senator  Borah,  perhaps  the  most  bitter 
and  certainly  the  most  sincere  opponent  of  international 
cooperation  in  the  whole  Senate,  has  come  out  in  favor  of 
a  triple  agreement  for  naval  limitation  comprizing  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  If  it  is  right  for 
these  three  widely  separated  and  dissimilar  commonwealths 
to  act  together  in  a  matter  so  closely  related  to  national 
"sovereignty"  as  disarmament,  it  can  be  no  very  terrible 
thing  for  all  civilized  nations  to  discuss  disarmament  and 
similar  questions  of  world  policy  thru  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives at  Geneva.  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  logic  of  his  naval  holiday  resolution  it 
will  land  him  alongside  Taft  and  Wilson  among  those  "con- 
verted" to  the  League  of  Nations  policy. 
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Einstein's  Crease 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

[HE  theories  of  space  and  time  initiated  by  Professor 
Einstein  of  Berlin  have  given  a  new  twist  to  the  old 
problem  of  free-will  and  destiny.  According  to  Ein- 
stein the  three  dimensions  of  space,  that  is  up-down,  right- 
left  and  backward-forward,  form  with  the  one  dimension 
of  time,  that  is  past-future,  a  four-dimensional  system  in 
which  things  are  tracks  and  events  are  the  junctft)ns  of 
these  tracks.  A  moving  particle  of  matter  makes  a  sort  of 
crease  ridge  thru  the  system  and  this  more  or  less  in- 
terferes with  the  free  motion  of  all  other  particles  in  the 
vicihity.  For  instance  the  tracks  of  two  oranges,  cast  out 
into  empty  space,  tend  to  run  together  in  the  course  of 
time,  or,  to  use  the  Newtonic  nomenclature,  the  two  bodies 
are  drawn  together  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  One  orange, 
alone  in  the  universe,  might  conceivably  roll  around  any- 
way at  its  own  sweet  will.  But  its  absolute  and  arbitrary 
independence  ceases  the  moment  another  orange  comes 
into  existence.  Only  a  solitary  monad  could  be  completely 
free  and  it  would  lose  its  freedom  the  next  instant,  for 
whatever  it  did  would  determine  what  it  must  do.  If  it 
did  nothing  but  stay  still  (that  is,  confined  its  movement 
to  the  time  dimension)  for  a  moment  it  would  so  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  indolence  (otherwise  inertia)  that  it 
would  never  move  of  itself  thru  all  eternity.  Which  is,  as 
the  reader  will  observe,  merely  another  way  of  stating 
Newton's  first  law. 

To  illustrate,  take  a  new  flat  unrumpled  sheet  of  paper. 
You  can  fold  that  any  way  you  please.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  start  a  crease  in  one  direction  as  another.  It  is  a  tabula 
rasa.  Very  well,  shut  your  eyes  and  start  a  crease  across 
the  paper  with  your  finger  nail  at  random.  But  just  as 
soon  as  you  have  started  the  crease  you  have  permanently 
warped  the  paper  and  forever  limited  the  freedom  of  all 


other  foldings.  The  paper  no  longer  bends  with  equal  ease 
in  all  directions.  You  might  as  well  have  run  your  crease 
in  any  other  direction,  but  once  started  it  tends  to  run  in 
the  same  direction — just  as  a  moving  body  tends  to  con- 
tinue in  a  straight  line  thru  space.  Any  other  ci-ease  tends 
to  run  into  the  channel  of  the  first  or  if  it  crosses  the  first 
it  is  bent  or  bothered  at  the  junction. 

Another  illustration.  On  the  level  plains  of  western  Kan- 
sas when  I  was  a  boy  a  wagon  could  go  anywhere.  It 
could  head  straight  for  the  cloud-like  tip  of  Pike's  Peak 
with  the  determination  to  get  there  or  bust.  But  after  one 
prairie  schooner  had  passed  over  the  velvet  sod  of  buffalo 
grass  all  ways  were  not  equal.  The  next  wagon  had  a 
tendency  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  first  either  because 
the  wheels  or  the  driver's  mind  ran  most  readily  in  a 
rut.  After  a  while  the  random  trail  had  worn  into  a  road 
so  deep  that  the  driver  had  to  have  great  determination 
and  much  swearing  to  get  the  horses  out  of  it. 

It  seems  to  be  so  in  everything.  The  start  settles  the  se- 
quence. What  has  been  determines  what  shall  be.  Yester- 
day dictates  today. 

You  sit  down  at  the  piano  to  compose  a  tune.  You  can 
strike  any  key  you  choose.  But  having  struck  one  the  nexi 
will  necessarily  bear  some  relation  to  the  first  and  by  the 
time  you  have  struck  half  a  dozen  you  settled  the  key  to 
which  you  must  conform  under  penalty  of  violating  tht 
natural  laws  of  harmony.  For  music  is  mathematical  and 
the  final  chord  is  predestined  when  the  first  chord  is 
sounded,  however  the  melody  may  flow  between.  When  an 
algebraic  problem  is  once  stated  the  solution  is  settled 
whatever  may  be  the  method  of  working  it  out. 

Start  a  bonfire  on  a  calm  day.  You  may  blow  the  flame 
from  any  side.  But  once  going  the  fire  itself  determines 
the  direction  of  the  wind  that  feeds  it. 

In  making  new  compounds  in  the  laboratory  the  chem- 
ist sometimes  gets  an  oil  or  gum  that  he  cannot  crystal- 
lize. If  the  compound  has  been  made  before  he  may  go  to 
the  bottle  in  the  stockroom  and  get  a  crystal  to  seed  his 
solution.  As  soon  as  the  minutest  fragment  of  the  crystal 
is  dropped  in,  even  an  invisible  dust  particle,  the  whole 
solution  crystallizes  out  instantly.  But  if  the  compound  ii 
a  new  one  the  chemist  tries  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  the 
sticky  stuff.  He  scratches  it  with  a  glass  rod.  He  shakes 
it.  He  shocks  it  by  sudden  cooling.  He  drops  in  various 
sorts  of  crystals  in  the  hope  that  one  of  them  may  be  so 
much  like  the  crystals  of  the  unknown  as  to  fool  it  into 
solidifying  just  as  a  hen  is  fooled  into  laying  by  a  china 
egg.  If  by  any  of  these  means  or  by  sheer  accident  the 
chemist  can  get  a  single  microscopic  crystal  he  can  make 
pounds  of  it,  tons  of  it.  For  instance  glycerine,  discovered 
in  1779,  was  known  only  in  the  liquid  form  until  1867 
when  certain  crystals  appeared  spontaneously  and  from 
them  crystals  of  glycerine  have  been  propagated  ever  since. 
Sometimes  a  substance  has  two  different  forms  of  crystal- 
lization. In  that  case  the  whole  dishful  will  crystallize  out 
in  the  form  of  whichever  crystal  is  dropped  into  the  solu- 
tion or  happens  to  get  started  first. 

A  white  rat  appears  unexpectedly  in  a  litter  of  brown 
ones.  Nobody  knows  why  it  came,  but  once  in  existence 
it  may  become  the  primogenital  parent  of  a  new  race  of 
white  rats.  Possibly  the  first  man  was  merely  a  monkey 
mutant. 

What  started  the  cyclone  that  has  destroyed  the  city? 
Perchance  a  lady's  fan  or  a  falling  leaf.  It  is  useless  to  in- 
quire, for  its  origin,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  too  trivial  to 
consider.  All  we  can  do,  now  that  the  wind  is  blowing,  is. 
to  measure  its  velocity,  map  its  movement,  and  endeavor 
to  forecast  its  tourse. 

So  with  everything  in  nature.  Origins  always  elude  us, 
possibly  because  they  are  too  minute  for  our  minds.  Any- 
how, if  we  could  know  them  they  would  not  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  world  as  it  now  runs.   Did  the  first  particle 
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of  matter  move  in  a  straight  line  or  just  dodge  around  like 
a  mad  hornet?  Were  the  first  couple  of  particles  attractive 
or  repellent  to  one  another?  We  do  not  know  and  it  does 
not  matter  that  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  for  the 
last  few  million  years  or  more  all  particles  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  travel  straight  and  to  draw  together  and 
we  may  safely  assume  that  they  will  keep  up  these  habits 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  human  race.  Many  of  our  statu- 
tory laws  are,  as  we  know,  merely  customs  codified.  Per- 
haps natural  laws  are  the  same.  The  universe  might  maybe 
have  been  warped  some  other  way  in  its  primeval  and 
plastic  state — but  it  was  not  and  we  have  only  to  deal 
with  things  as  they  are.  Whether  there  was  in  the  begin- 
ning any  element  of  pure  freedom,  that  is  to  say  of  mere 
chance,  it  has  long  ago  been  lost  in  the  complexities  of  the 
interrelations  of  all  things.  Now  we  live  in  an  orderly 
universe,  very  fortunately  for  us,  for  otherwise  we  should 
go  crazy  from  vain  guessing  at  what  would  happen  next. 

Such  are  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  new  theory  of 
ijravitation.  But  don't  blame  Einstein  for  them.  He  merely 
started   the   crease   along   which   my   thought   flowed. 

What  the  Foreign  Missionaries 
Teach  Us 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

MISSIONARIES  are  showing  themselves  leaders  of 
a  uniting  Christianity.  Face  to  face  with  strange 
civilizations  and  religions  they  get  a  new  per- 
•pective  of  the  gospel  they  preach.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  missionaries  close  to  those  of  other  denominations.  The 
fundamental  contrast  between  Christianity  and  ethnic  re- 
ligions throws  denominational  differences  into  the  back- 
ground. Reports  now  coming  from  Japan  and  China  show 
such  tendency  plainly.  Missions  founded  by  different  de- 
nominations face  the  same  tremendous  task.  It  is  only 
natural  and  sensible  that  they  should  plan  cooperatively. 
Native  Christians  are  growing  impatient  of  church  dis- 
tinctions which  are  the  price  which  Europe  and  America 
have  paid  for  religious  liberty.  Extreme  churchmen  of 
course  hold  tenaciously  to  peculiarities  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  but  the  great  current  of  Christian  development 
IS  passing  them  by.  There  will  of  course  be  exclusiveness 
among  converts,  for  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same 
the  world  over,  but  it  is  likely  new  -ecclesiastical  grouping 
will  spring  less  from  geographical  and  denominational 
differences  in  America  than  from  conditions  found  among 
the  converts  themselves. 

Denominational  differences  may  embody  some  vital  re- 
ligious force  or  they  may  be  simply  vestiges  of  a  more 
active  past.  In  so  far  as  these  distinctions  which  keep 
Christian  bodies  apart  are  superimposed  upon  foreign 
people,  they  hinder  spiritual  life  of  converts  and  the 
spi-ead  of  Christianity.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the 
Chinese  perpetuate  denominational  differences  born  from 
American  slavery?  Leading  missionaries  themselves  recog- 
nize the  foolishness  of  such  policies.  In  many  cases  they 
are  in  advance  of  the  denominations  which  support  them. 
The  discussion  in  the  recent  convention  of  the  Disciples  in 
St.  Louis  over  the  practice  of  open  membership  among 
the  churches  in  China  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  mis- 
sionaries as  truly  as  the  conservatism  of  the  denomination. 
Not  all  missionaries  will  consent  to  make  the  mode  of 
baptism  divisive  in  the  church  of  new  China.  But  the  Dis- 
ciples are  only  one  among  many  denominations  who  feel 
the  contrast  between  missionary  expansion  and  denomina- 
tional exclusiveness.  Baptist  missionaries  and  mission 
boards  are  ready  to  cooperate  in  colleges  and  to  assume 
evangelistic  mandatories  over  sections  of  the  pagan  world, 
but  Baptists  at  home  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  such  a 


policy.  Catholic  churches  of  all  sorts  have  not  waived  ec- 
clesiastical prerogatives,  but  their  representatives  on  the 
field  are  developing  a  readiness  to  cooperate  in  Christian 
service. 

Whoever  recollects  his  church  history  will  regard  these 
advances  on  the  frontier  of  Christianity  with  sympathy 
and  hope.  Christianity  has  always  developed  on  the  fron- 
tier even  tho  older  churches  have  tried  to  check  its  advance. 
TTius  did  the  church  in  Jerusalem  try  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  more  tolerant  Christianity  of  Antioch  and  the 
Pauline  churches — and  failed.  The  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionary upon  his  church  is  always  more  creative  than  the 
control  of  the  church  upon  the  missionary.  Great  denom- 
inations have  been  born  for  his  support.  Christians  in 
America  have  learned  much  from  the  Christian  evangelists 
in  Japan  and  China.  Despite  the  reactionary  eddies  and 
rigidity  of  older  men  and  women,  American  Christianity 
is  following  the  guidance  of  those  young  enthusiasts  for 
the  gospel  and  humanity  who  have  gone  by  the  thousands 
lo  foreign  lands.  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  is  no: 
concerned  in  spreading  denominationalism.  It  wants  to 
make  men  and  women  and  civilization  itself  Christian. 
These  hundreds  of  men  and  women  fresh  from  our  colleges 
who  go  to  the  foreign  field  will  never  be  content  with  the 
limitations  set  by  the  religious  mind  of  past  generationg. 
Their  sense  of  the  immensity  of  the  need  and  their  deter- 
mination to  place  first  things  first,  is  already  being  felt  in 
missionary  boards.  It  will  only  be  a  few  decades  before 
it  will  be  more  potent  and  the  boards  at  home  will  become 
as  broadly  Christian  as  their  representatives  among  the 
heathen.  The  foreign  missionary  will  have  taught  home- 
keeping  Christians  to  love  one  another. 

Mostly  Fools 

WHEN  Carlyle  said  that  the  population  of  England 
was  "mostly  fools"  it  was  commonly  supposed  that 
the  dyspeptic  Scotchman  was  merely  giving  vent  to  a 
splenetic  absurdity.  But  it  begins  to  look  now  as  tho  his 
rash  statement  were  to  receive  statistical  verification. 
The  new  methods  of  determining  the  grade  of  intelligence, 
originally  known  as  the  Binet-Simon  tests  and  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  weeding  out  backward  school  children,  are 
now  being  applied  to  the  population  at  large  with  startling 
results.  The  first  chance  for-the  application  of  such  mental 
tests  to  millions  of  subjects  was  on  the  recruits  of  the 
American  Army  in  the  Great  War.  They  proved  it  in  sort- 
ing out  soldiers  who  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  understand 
orders  or  to  act  intelligently  in  a  crisis  without  orders.. 

Now  come  to  compile  the  figures  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  American  Army  turns  out  to  be  well 
below  fourteen  years.   That   is   to   say,  these   adult  young 
men   had   on    the   average   no    more   thinking   ability   tharu 
the  normal  child  between   13   and   14  years  of  age.   Many- 
were  much  lower;  2.6  per  cent  were  under  10  years,  which 
would  bring  them  into  the  moron  class  on  whom  the  ex- 
pense of  uniform  and  drill  and  transportation  over-sea  was 
worse  than  wasted  since  they  would  never  make  good  sol- 
diers. The  illiterates,  as  we  should  expect,  ran  lower  than 
the  rest,  averaging  about  11  years.  The  intelligence  tests 
are  designed  to  ascertain   natural  mental  ability,  regard- 
less of  the  degree  of  education,  so  that  those  who  had  had 
no  schooling  would   stand  an  equal  chance.   About  25  per 
cent  of  the   American   force  in   France  were   found  to  be 
virtually  illiterate,  that  is,  they  could  not  get  the  meaning 
out   of  an  ordinary  newspaper   paragraph   or  write  so  as 
to  be  read.  Now  the  census  gives  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  male  voters  as  only  8.4.   Evidently  we  cannot 
find   out   how  many   people   are   unreachable   by   print    by 
simply  having  the  census  taker  inquire  at  the  door:  "Can 
you   read   and   write?"  and   naively   put   down   the   answer. 
This  points  to  a   serious  deficiency   in   our  school   system. 
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for  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  Australia  and 
other  nations  have  reduced  their  illiterates  almost  down 
to  the  infants  and  feeble-minded.  But  while  we  could  and 
should  teach  to  read  everybody  capable  of  learning,  that 
would  not  raise  the  level  of  intelligence  since  that  is  a 
natural  inheritance  and  can  only  be  improved  by  giving 
future  generations  better  parents. 

Psychologists  classify  mentally  defective  adults  as  idiots 
with  less  sense  than  a  child  of  three,  imbeciles  between 
three  and  eight  years  of  mental  age  and  morons  between 
eight  and  eleven.  The  psychologists  have  not  yet  ventured 
to  define  the  "fool"  but  presumably  it  would  include  these 
three  classes  and  a  year  or  two  more.  Now  the  oversea 
soldiers  were  superior  to  the  average  of  their  age  for  the 
obviously  unsound  and  defective  had  been  left  behind.  So 
it  would  seem  that  Carlyle's  hasty  estimate  of  the  men- 
tality of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  will  prove 
conservative  and  applicable  to  .America  as  well. 

The  Kaiser  As  a  Model 

SOME  people,  when  appealed  to  for  contributions  to  the 
Central  Europe  Relief  Fund,  find  excuse  in  saying  that 
they  will  give  only  when  the  ex-emperor  has  donated  all  his 
wealth  to  his  distressed  countrymen.  Since  when  has  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  become  the  standard  of  American  morality? 

The  Boo-Shwa-Zee ! 


By  Preston  Slosson 


WHO  are  the  bourgeoisie?  We  hear  them  endlessly 
cursed,  but  not  very  definitely  defined.  In  fact,  this 
dismal  word  has  been  applied  to  at  least  three  quite 
distinct  species  of  human  being. 

When  an  artist  or  would-be  artist  uses  the  word  it  is 
equivalent  to  Philistine.  It  means  a  man  of  many  solid 
qualities,  but  with  too  much  solidity  inside  the  skull.  A 
man  who  knows  just  enough  about  modern  art  to  be  a  little 
afraid  of  it.  A  man  who  has  the  Puritan  smugness  without 
the  Puritan  zeal.  A  man  whose  artistic  tastes  are  expressed 
by  cast  iron  deer  on  the  front  lawn,  slippery  black  sofas, 
meaningless  scraps  of  shell  and  beadwork  hung  on  the 
walls,  rows  of  unread  classics  in  the  bookshelf,  the  illus- 
trated supplement  to  the  Sunday  paper,  and  the  latest  comic 
song  on  the  phonograph. 

When  a  nobleman  or  peasant  in  the  old  days  used  the 
-word  it  was  equivalent  to  Middle  Class.  It  meant  a  town 
dweller,  a  "burgess,"  a  prosperous  but  unassuming  mer- 
Kchant.  Far  above  him  towered  the  privileged  classes:  court, 
mobility  and  clergy.  Far  below  him  were  the  laborers  of 
VOWD  and  country.  With  the  "upper  ten"  on  top  and  the 
•**»>imerged  tenth"  below,  he  was  like  the  slice  of  meat  in 
the  sandwich. 

But  when  the  modern  Socialist  uses  the  term  he  makes 
it  equivalent  to  all  the  property  holders.  Even  the  million- 
aire, the  topmost  man  of  the  modern  world,  is  called  "mid- 
dle class,"  as  tho  there  logically  could  be  a  middle  with 
nothing  above  it.  The  orthodox  Socialist  is  mentally  in- 
ferior to  the  Pacific  savage,  for  he  cannot  count  above  two. 
If  you  are  not  a  proletarian  you  are  a  bourgeois  and  you 
can't  escape  it. 

The  only  thing  common  to  these  three  views  of  the 
bourgeoisie  is  that  this  .class  is  always  condemned.  To  the 
artist  a  mere  money-grubber;  to  the  noble  a  vulgar  trades- 
man; to  the  Socialist  an  oligarch  and  oppressor.  And  a 
civilization,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
branded  as  "bourgeois,"  is  viewed  with  equal  horror  by 
Mencken  and  Metternich  and  Marx. 

But  the  artist  is  content  to  sneer  at  the  bourgeois;  he 
has  no  hope  of  abolishing  Ijim.  No  one  has  been  mad  enough 


to  dream  of  a  world  in  which  all  make  their  living  by 
selling  vers  libre  to  each  other.  The  aristocrat  sadly  recog- 
nizes that  his  day  of  political  ascendancy  has  passed  and 
that  even  the  proudest  aristocracies  are  only  kept  alive  by 
catching  an  occasional  wealthy  bourgeois  and  varnishing 
him  with  traditional  culture.  Not  so  the  Socialist!  He  will 
abolish  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  class  and  proletarianize  the 
world. 

We  fear  that  Socialism  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
Class  barriers  must  be  abolished.  So  be  it.  But  why  abolish 
the  bourgeoisie  rather  than  the  proletariat?  Do  the  reds 
really  want  a  proletarian  world?  The  proletarian  is  the  man 
without  property,  the  man  without  education,  the  man  har- 
ried and  driven  by  fear  of  want.  A  universal  proletarianism 
means  universal  misery;  the  dead  level  of  the  masses  in 
China,  India  or  Russia.  It  cannot  be  that  Utopia  will  mean 
simply  the  World  Slum.  Nor  is  there  much  hope  of  making 
the  world  one  big  aristocracy  or  upper  class.  That  may 
come  in  some  far  distant  day  when  the  energies  inside  the 
atom  have  been  unlocked  and  the  whole  human  race  is  set 
free  from  the  need  of  daily  toil;  but  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion now.  If  wealth  were  equally  distributed  we  should  not 
all  be  Rockefellers  or  Dukes  of  Devonshire. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  The  leveling  up  of  the 
poor  and  the  leveling  down  of  the  very  rich,  if  such  a  pro- 
gram is  really  carried  out,  would  put  all  men  at  the  bour- 
geois level.  All  men  would  have  to  work  (the  Socialists  ad- 
mit it),  but  all  would,  or  so  it  is  claimed,  have  leisure  for 
education  and  sufficient  income  to  live  in  comfort.  Instead  of 
palaces  and  hovels,  there  would  be  decent  houses  for  all. 
Instead  of  the  poor  trudging  barefoot  beside  the  touring 
car  of  the  millionaire,  everybody  would  have  his  Ford.  In- 
stead of  the  contrast  between  the  fifty  dollars  a  plate  ban- 
quet and  the  beggar's  crust,  there  would  be  food  in  plenty 
for  every  table  and  extravagant  luxury  for  none.  Some-- 
thing  like  this  is  the  real  goal  of  all  Utopian  reformers. 
But  where  does  jt  land  us — 

In  a  bourgeois  world !  Everything  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  class  which  today  has  a  small  but  sufficient  income 
would  be  characteristic  of  a  world  in  which  none  were  poor 
and  none  very  rich.  With  the  social  status  of  the  millionaire 
and  the  poor  laborer  gone  from  the  world,  the  mentality 
of  these  classes  would  also  disappear.  How  can  the  Social- 
ist expect  the  comfortable  descendant  of  the  class-conscious 
proletarian  of  today  to  keep  alive  the  fire  of  revolution? 
Becoming  bourgeois  in  circumstances  the  proletariat  will 
become  bourgeois  in  attitude.  They  vdll  be  steadied  by  edu- 
cation, made  conservative  by  prosperity,  made  domestic  by 
security  of  the  home.  All  the  sane  and  smug  and  solid 
qualities  which  make  the  Socialist  rave  at  the  bourgeoisie 
today  would  become  universal  instead  of  being  confined  to 
a  class.  Everyone  would  be  a  good  citizen,  a  "burgess,"  a 
"bourgeois";  everyone  would  be  a  "pillar  of  society."  Even 
religion  would  prosper,  with  the  atheistic  and  licentious 
aristocracy  and  the  indifferent  or  rebel  mob  both  eliminated; 
do  not  the  Socialists  say  that  the  Protestant  churches  are 
simple  "middle  class  clubs"?  People  would  be  more  "re- 
spectable" and  "conventional"  than  ever;  for  the  violators 
of  social  custom  and  criminal  law  come,  as  a  rule,  either 
from  those  who  are  made  reckless  by  ignorance  and  poverty, 
or  from  those  who  are  made  reckless  by  idleness  and  self- 
indulgence. 

In  short,  if  the  social  revolution  really  takes  place  and 
all  classes  are  merged  into  one,  either  the  wealth  of  the 
world  will  vanish  in  the  turmoil  of  revolution  and  the  whole 
world  sink  into  proletarian  misery  or  else  the  present  day 
proletarians  will  be  fed  and  educated  to  the  bourgeois  level 
and  the  whole  world  will  become  as  much  as  possible  like 
Kansas. 


Farm  Tariff   Passes  House 

ON  December  22  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Fordney  emergency  tariff  bill,  designed  especially 
to  protect  agricultural  products  and  part  of  the  Republican 
program  of  measures  to  relieve  the  present  economic  hard- 
ships of  the  farmer.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  Republicans 
and  forty-one  Democrats  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  tariff 
rates  and  seventy-two  Democrats  and  fourteen  Republi- 
cans were  opposed;  a  rather  unusual  deviation  from  a  strict 
party  vote  on  a  protective  tariff  measure.  No  amendments 
were  carried.  The  bill  as  it  left  the  House  imposed  pro- 
tective rates  on  wheat,  wheat  flour,  corn,  beans,  onions, 
rice,  lemons,  peanut  and  cottonseed  oils,  cattle,  sheep,  mut- 
ton, cotton  and  wool.  In  the  Senate  the  Fordney  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  consideration.  The 
Senate  is  also  considering  the  preparation  of  a  farm  credits 
measure  which  will  enable  the  Government  to  extend  credit 
liberally  to  farmers  and  livestock  raisers  on  the  security  of 
their  crops  and  herds. 

Retrenchment  and  tax  revision  is  the  big  problem  before 
Congress  and  the  incoming  administration.  Representative 
Mondell,  Republican  leader,  has  spoken  in  favor  of  cutting 
appropriations  from  the  present  departmental  estimates  of 
more  than  $4,650,000,000  to  $3,250,000,000;  especially  by 
heavy  reductions  in  military  expenditure.  He  also  favored 
refunding  the  Victory  notes  maturing  in  1923  into  long 
term  bonds.  Chairman  Good  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  stated  that  in  his  opinion  appropriations  could 
be  kept  within  $3,500,000,000.  He  favors  the  enactment  of 
a  budget  law  at  the  present  session,  without  waiting  for 
March  4,  and  urged  this  view  on  President-elect  Harding 
in  a  conference  at  Marion. 

Secretary  Houston  of  the  Treasury  continued  his  pessi- 
mistic utterances  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Now,  pessimism  in  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  "watch- 
dog of  the  national  finances,"  is  both  professional  and  pa- 
triotic. He  warned  Congress  that: 

Unless  every  unnecessary  expenditure,  such  as  the  proposed 
appropriation  for  payment  of  soldiers'  bonus,  be  avoided,  unless 
every  official  or  other  estimate  or  request  for  appropriations  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  no  sound  plan  of  tax  revision  can  be  car- 
ried out  and  the  successful  financial  conduct  of  the  Government 
during  the  next  three  years  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

He  estimated  that  "the  revenue  from  taxation  be  main- 


tained after  this  fiscal  year  and  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1923  on  a  level  of  at  least  $4,000,000,000."  He  pointed 
out  that  the  excess  profits  tax  and  the  income  tax  were 
growing  less  profitable  than  they  had  been  during  the 
war.  He  said  that  the  very  high  income  tax  rates  on  large 
incomes  tempted  the  wealthy  to  invest  their  surplus  in  tax- 
exempt  securities  and  that  he  recommended  a  reduction  of 
the  supertax  "not  to  exempt  the  rich  but  to  tax  the  rich." 
The  excess  profits  tax  should  be  "replaced — not  merely  re- 
pealed"— by  a  flat  tax  on  corporation  income  or  profits.  He 
opposed  a  general  sales  tax,  but  approved  the  imposition 
of  specific  sales  or  consumption  taxes  on  a  few  selected 
luxuries.  He  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  balance  between 
taxes  on  wealth  and  taxes  on  consumption  and  declared 
that  to  substitute  consumption  taxes  for  all  others  would 
"violate  all  the  recognized  principles  of  justice  as  to  the 
division  or  distribution  of  the  total  tax  burden." 

The  Silent  Panic 

THRUOUT  the  last  few  weeks  of  1920  there  was  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  values.  Stocks  on  exchange  made  new 
low  records.  Commodity  prices  fell  so  heavily  as  to  turn  the 
anticipated  year's  profit  for  many  a  farmer,  manufacturer 
and  merchant  into  a  deficit.  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York,  estimated  that  during  the  year 
American  business  men  had  sustained  a  loss  of  $2,000,000,- 
000  as  the  direct  result  of  the  decline  in  commodity  prices. 
Even  the  Christmas  season  did  not  do  all  that  was  expected 
in  reviving  trade.  The  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association  places  the  average  decline  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  city  at  10  per  cent  between  June  and 
December,  in  spite  of  great  increases  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
rent.  The  cost  of  living  is  still,  however,  practically  double 
the  pre-war  average.  The  fall  in  prices  has  been  most  rapid 
in  the  clothing  industry  and  has  gone  so  far  tfiat  New 
England  textile  mills  are  reducing  their  wages  budget  both 
by  laying  off  hands  and  by  cutting  wages  an  average  of 
22.5  per  cent. 

Naturally  the  farmer  has  been  hard  hit.  Altho  the  ma- 
jority of  crops  have  done  very  well — so  far  as  nature's  part 
in  the  affair  goes — the  money  yield  for  every  important 
crop  is  less  than  it  was  in  1919.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  the  aggregate  income  for  the  prin- 
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cipal  farm  crops  has  decreased  in  one  year  from  $14,087,- 
995,000  to  $9,148,419,000.  This  means  nearly  $5,000,000,000 
out  of  the  farmer's  pocket  in  a  year  of  abundance.  In  North 
Dakota  more  than  a  score  of  small  state  banks  have  been 
compelled  to  suspend  payments.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  farmers  have  combined  to  hold  their  cotton  and 
their  grain  until  prices  have  risen  to  a  point  which  will 
make  possible  profitable  sales. 

Unpleasant  as  the  situation  is,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  matter.  The  fall  in  commodity 
prices  has  brought  some  relief  to  the 
consumer — or  rather  to  those  con- 
sumers whose  income  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  general  depression  in 
business.  There  have  been  as  yet  rela- 
tively few  bank  failures  and  the  new 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system  has 
"eased  off"  the  situation  and  pre- 
vented such  an  abrupt  and  open  panic 
as  visited  the  country  from  time  to 
time  under  the  old  anarchic  banking 
system.  Finally  there  is  the  general 
conclusion  which  we  hear  everywhere 
today  from  business  men  and  econo- 
mists, "It  had  to  come."  The  inflated 
values  of  war  time,  the  misleading 
"war  prosperity"  and  insane  after- 
war  extravagance  could  not  have  been 
maintained  much  longer,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  just  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion if  there  had  been  no  reaction  to- 
ward pre-war  economic  conditions.  But 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  deflation 
proceed  slowly  and  regularly,  for  all 
abrupt  changes  in  commodity  prices,  whether  up  or  down, 
cause  widespread  misery  in  some  part  of  the  community. 

Republican  New  York 

THE  figures  of  party  enrollment  in  New  York  City 
have  just  been  published.  By  state  law  only  those  who 
have  enrolled  with  a  party  at  one  election  are  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  primary  in  the  following  year;  so  party  enroll- 
ment is  a  better  test  of  normal  party  strength  than  any 
single  vote,  indicating  as  it  does  the  party  with  which  the 
voter  intends  to  act  in  future.  In  1919  the  enrollment  fig- 
ures showed  a  Democratic  plurality  of  162,974;  in  1920 
this  was  changed  to  a  Republican  plurality  of  112,463. 
Manhattan  and  Kings  (Brooklyn)  show  a  strong  Republi- 
can lead;  the  outlying  boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Queens  and 
Richmond  are  still  Democratic,  altho  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
alike  the  Republicans  gained  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals. 
Of  course  the  nation-wide  Republican  landslide  accounts 
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for  much  of  this  change.  Many  Democrats  had  so  deep  a 
quarrel  with  the  Wilson  Administration  that  they  not  only 
voted  for  Harding  but  temporarily  left  their  party.  But 
another  factor  seems  to  be  the  enrollment  of  women  voters. 
In  New  York,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  women 
divide  politically  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  men. 
But  such  slight  diffei'ence  as  does  exist  favors  the  Republi- 
cans. Republican  women  are  in  the  majority  over  Dehio- 
cratic  in  all  of  the  boroughs  except  Richmond,  and  in  every  ■ 

one  of  the  boroughs  the  relative 
proportion  of  Republicans  to 
Democrats  is  greater  among  the 
women  than  among  the  men.  Inci- 
dentally, the  figures  show  that 
more  than  half  a  million  women 
in  the  Greater  City  are  enrolled 
party  members,  which  disproves 
both  the  anti-suffragist  assertion 
that  women  are  indifferent  to 
politics  and  the  assertion  of  some 
feminists  that  women  will  always 
be  independent  of  party  al- 
legiance. 

The  importance  of  all  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  1921  is  a  mayor 
alty  year.  Municipal  elections  in 
a  place  like  New  York  are  of  al- 
most greater  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  local  population  than 
national  elections.  Fotfr~years  ago 
Mayor  Mitchel,  widely  known  as 
the  "best  mayor  New  York  ever 
had,"  was  swept  out  of  office  by  a 
Tammany  landslide.  The  recent 
building  scandals,  the  crime  wave  and  the  panic  in  the  police 
department,  the  failure  to  provide  full  time  for  all  the 
school  pupils  and  other  administrative  inefficiencies .  are 
counted  on  by  reformers  to  arouse  anti-Tammany  senti- 
ment. The  heavy  Republican  enrollment  is  another  encour 
agement  to  the  foes  of  Tammany.  But  if  there  should  be  a 
split  between  the  Republicans  and  the  anti-Tammany  Demo- 
crats, or  if  Tammany  should  drop  Mayor  Hylan  and  sub- 
stitute some  more  popular  figure  such  as  ex-Governor 
Smith  at  the  head  of  the  ticket — well,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  the  tiger  "coming  back  from  the  ride  with  the 
lady  inside"  and  smiling  in  its  wonted  way. 

The  California  Land  Law 

''Y  HE  new  California  law,  which  prevents  aliens  ineligible 
I     to  become  citizens    (Chinese  and  Japanese)   from  pur- 
chasing or  even  leasing  agricultural  land,  came  into  effect 
on  December  10.  Altho  the  law  is  not  retroactive  and  does 
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THE   NEW    AMERICAN   SUPER-SUBMARINE 

Three  of  these  undersea  boats,  now  being  constructed  at  the  Portsmouth   Navy  Yard,  are   to  be  added  to   the   fighting   strength   of 
the  United  States  Navy.  Their  speed  and  cruising  radius  are  so  great  that  they  can  accompany  the  fleet,  and  their  armament  includes 
torpedo  tubes  in  bow  and  stern  and  a  five-inch  gun  mounted  on  the  forward  deck.  This  super-submarine  is  300  feet  long;  its  surface 
propelling  power  is  from  Diesel  engines,  when  submerged  it  uses    two   electric   motors 
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not  affect  existing  property  rights,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment regards  it  as  infringing  treaty  privileges  by  discrim- 
inating against  Japanese  nationals. 

Representative  Kahn  of  California,  after  a  conference 
with  the  American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  announced  that 
California  members  of  the  House  would  meet  in  a  sort  of 
informal  caucus  to  discuss  the  negotiations  now  being  car- 
ried on  between  the  American  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ments. 

He  said  that  the  principal  matter  to  be  discussed  was  a 
proposal  that  the  California  Legislature  repeal  the  present 
law  and  enact  another  forbidding  all  aliens  to  acquire  Cali- 
fornia land.  This  would  affect  the  Japanese  in  California 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  present  law,  but  would 
avoid  any  discrimination  against  the  Japanese  as  com- 
pared with  other  aliens;  thus  safeguarding  at  once  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  Californians  and  the  national 
pride  of  the  Japanese.  The  question  of  immigration  legis- 
lation is  also  under  consideration. 

Constantine  at  Home 

KING  Constantine  is  back  in  Greece  and  apparently  the 
masses  are  glad  to  welcome  him  in  spite  of  the  awk- 
ward diplomatic  position  in  which  Greece  has  placed  herself 
by  recalling  to  power  a  ruler  dethroned  by  the  Allies  for 
pro-German  policies.  On  his  arrival  in  Athens  the  streets 
were  alive  with  cheering  thousands,  gay  with  banners  and 
resonant  with  the  chime  of  bells.  Venizelos  in  the  high  tide 
of  his  popularity  never  had  a  more  rapturous  reception. 

The  King  is  lavish  in  his  denials  of  past  pro-Germanism 
and  in  promises  of  future  friendship  with  the  Allies.  He 
refuses  to  admit  that  he  is  less  zealous  to  obtain  for  Greece 
the  "unredeemed"  regions  in  Asia  Minor  than  was  Veni- 
zelos himself.  M.  Stratos,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  new 
regime,  declared  that  "Our  first  move  will  be  to  smash  the 
army  commanded  by  Kemal  Pasha,  leader  of  the  Turkish 
Nationalists,  and  thus  show  we  desire  to  retain  Smyrna." 
This  policy,  however,  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
demobilization  of  the  army  and  the  reduction  of  expenses 
which  were  so  loudly  demanded  by  the  opponents  of  Veni- 
zelos. The  Greek  Patriarch,  the  highest  dignitary  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  has  expressed  fear  that  the  recall 
of  Constantine  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  fruits  of  Greek 
victory  over  the  Turks. 

Prime  Minister  Rhallis  has  resigned.  The  cause  of  the 
resignation  was  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
let  the  existing  Greek  Government  confer  a  decoration  on 
Admiral  Kelly  of  the  British  Naval  Mission.  This  incident, 
trivial  as  it  was,  indicated  the  deep  displeasure  of  the  Brit- 
ish at  the  course  of  political  events  in  Greece.  But  Premier 
Lloyd  George  is  cautious,  "and  refused  to  commit  himself  to 
the  policy  favored  by  some  French  diplomats  of  punishing 
Greece  by  extinguishing  her  claim  to  the  Smyrna  region. 
He  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  unless  the  Allies  were 
careful  they  might  "incur  the  hatred  of  the  Greek  race" 
and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  upset  the  whole  trend  of 
British  policy  in  the  Near  East  because  of  resentment  at 
the  result  of  a  Greek  election. 

The  Lost  Earthquake 

As  if  national  quarrels  were  not  enough  to  shake  the 
stability  of  the  earth  last  December,  a  series  of  de- 
structive earthquakes  was  recorded  from  most  widely  sep- 
arated parts  of  the  globe.  The  greatest  disaster  was  the 
earthquake  of  December  16  in  the  province  of  Kansu, 
China.  More  than  2,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
killed.  Almost  as  disastrous  was  the  earthquake  of  Decem- 
ber 17  and  18  in  western  Argentina.  The  villages  of  Costa 
de  Araujo,  Tresportenas,  La  Central  and  La  Valle  were 
almost  wiped  out  and  hundreds  of  dead  and  injured  were 
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TWENTY-THREE    UNDESIRABLES 

These  Communists,  mostly  Russians,  were  deported  from  the 
United  States  two  days  before  Christmas  because  of  their  activi- 
ties here  in  opposition  to  our  Government.  They  were  arrested 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  had  all  been  under 

bail  for  some  time 

taken  from  the  ruins.  In  Albania  forty-two  persons  were 
killed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  Tepeleni  district.  Severe 
shocks  were  recorded  in  Japan,  in  Italy,  in  the  island  of 
Yap  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  about  the  same 
time  as  the  destructive  earthquakes  in  China  and  the 
Andes. 

Now  comes  the  mysterious  part  of  it.  Official  seismo- 
graphs (earthquake  recorders)  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
located  an  earthquake  on  December  16  within  2,800  miles 
of  the  place  of  observation.  Many  other  observers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  made 
records  placing  the  earthquake  much  nearer  than  China. 
Now  the  "near  by"  earthquake  has  never  turned  up.  One 
theory  is  that  an  earthquake  occurred  under  the  ocean  or 
in  some  other  uninhabited  place  in  or  near  North  America 
and  that  the  Chinese  earthquake  which  occurred  at  the 
same  time  was  not  recorded  in  these  records.  The  other 
theory  was  that  the  seismograph  record  at  Washington 
was  of  the  Chinese  earthquake  and  that  the  instrument 
simply  gave  an  erroneous  indication  of  distance.  Experts 
are  divided  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  probable  that  even  if 
there  were  a  separate  earthquake  near  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  on  December  16  it  was  connected 
indirectly  with  the  Chinese  shock  and  perhaps  with  all  the 
other  seismic  disturbances  of  the  week.  There  are  certain 
zones  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  surface  which  are  greatly 
subject  to  earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturbance  and  a 
severe  earthquake  at  one  point  will  often  be  followed  by 
similar  shocks  in  other  earthquake  zones,  even  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

Italy  versus  Quarnero 

A  state  of  war  or  something  very  like  it  may  be  said  to 
have  existed  thruout  December  between  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  and  the  "Regency  of  the  Quarnero,"  as  Gabriel 
d'Annunzio  terms  his  dictatorship  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  point  at  issue  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo,  agreed  upon  between  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia and  duly  approved  by  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  Senate.  D'Annunzio  objected  to  this  agreement 
because  it  did  not  give  to  the  independent  State  of  Fiume 
the  generous  boundaries  marked  out  by  his  ambitions. 
Trusting  in  the  romantic  and  military  spirit  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  his  own  ability  to  rouse  this  spirit  to  the  burn- 
ing point  by  melodramatic  eloquence  and  striking  feats  of 
arms,  he  hurled   defiance  at  the  authority  of  the  Italian 
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Government  in  the  name  of  the  Greater  Italy  of  his 
dreams. 

Nor  were  his  appeals  wholly  without  success.  He  won  to 
his  side  the  crews  of  some  of  the  warships  sent  to  sup- 
press him.  Ardent  Italian  imperialists  in  the  army  broke 
their  military  oath  to  enlist  under  his  banner,  and  he 
rewarded  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  with  both  money 
and  honors.  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
in  vain  pleaded  with  the  Mayor  of  Fiume,  a  partizan  of 
d'Annunzio,  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  Italy.  General  Caviglia, 
commanding  the  Italian  forces  surrounding  Fiume,  ap- 
pealed to  d'Annunzio  to  surrender.  This  appeal  also  was 
rejected  by  the  poet-dictator. 

With  great  reluctance  the  Italian  Government  was  at 
last  forced  to  declare  a  blockade  of  Fiume.  It  could  do  no 
less,  and  honor  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  as  pledged 
in  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo;  and  the  necessity  of  the  act  may 
be  judged  from  the  general  support  which  the  announce- 
ment of  the  blockade  received  from  the  Italian  press  and 
people,  for  it  is  certainly  an  "acid  test"  of  loyalty  when 
military  measures  must  be  taken  to  repress  fellow-nation- 
als whose  crime  consists  in  trying  to  enlarge  the  national 
domain.  It  is  such  a  situation  as  confronted  the  British 
Government  when  it  was  compelled  to  disown  and  condemn 
the  Jameson  raid  against  the  Transvaal  Republic,  knowing- 
all  the  while  that  the  raid  had  the  secret  sympathy  of 
many  Englishmen.  Or  Americans  may  be  able  better  to 
understand  the  dilemma  of  Italy  if  a  case  is  imagined  with 
respect  to  our  own  country.  Suppose  that  after  our  mili- 
tary spirit  had  been  inflamed  by  a  long  war,  and  public 
excitement  kept  at  fever  heat  by  months  of  fruitless  nego- 
tiations, a  boundary  had  been  agreed  on  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Suppose  that  some  50,000  Americans 
lived  on  the  further  side  of  the  new  frontier  and  had  been 
joined  by  several  regiments  of  veterans  of  the  Great  War 
and  that  the  American  residents  and  their  new  recruits 
had  proclaimed  Sonora  an  independent  nation  and  de- 
manded its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Suppose, 
finally,  that  the  only  way  to  carry  out  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  in  good  faith  would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  and  return  southern  Sonora  to 
Mexican  sovereignty,  requiring  also  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  where  the  American  settlers  were  mostly 
located,  be   perpetually   independent  and   abandon   all    idea 


of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The  duty  of  the  United 
States  would  be  plain:  to  enforce  the  treaty  and  thus 
preserve  the  nation's  honor.  But  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  Government  were  slow  and  reluctant  to  take  active 
measures  against  the  American  colony  in  Sonora,  nor  if 
some  regiments  sent  on  this  duty  were  to  desert  and  take 
the  other  side. 

Fortunately,  not  only  the  majority  of  the  Italian  people 
but  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fiume  itself  have  turned 
against  d'Annunzio's  extravagant  ambitions  and  dictato- 
rial methods.  The  rigors  of  the  blockade,  causing  .  acute 
distress  in  Fiume,  roused  discontent  even  among  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  of  d'Annunzio's  faction.  Fiume  is  a  com- 
mercial city,  already  injured  by  the  two  years  of  political 
disturbance  succeeding  the  armistice,  and  many  of  its  in- 
habitants prefer  the  local  independence  granted  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  to  a  wider  dominion  bought  at  the  cost 
of  a  ruinous  blockade  and  a  fratricidal  war.  After  a  show 
of  armed  resistance  which  cost  the  lives  of  several  Italian 
soldiers,  d'Annunzio  abdicated  his  dictatorship  and  opened 
negotiations  for  peace  on  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
Italian  Government. 

Our  West  Indian  Wards 

THE  United  States  has  retired  from  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo.  Rear-Admiral 
Thomas  Snowden,  military  governor,  issued  a  proclamation 
at  the  direction  of  President  Wilson  reciting  the  reasons 
why  American  occupation,  authorized  under  the  treaty  of 
1907  for  the  restoration  of  political  and  financial  stability 
in  the  republic,  could  now  safely  be  withdrawn.  In  this 
proclamation  it  was  declared  that  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States  believes  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  may 
with  a  due  sense  of  its  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  inaugurate  the  simple  process  of  its 
rapid  withdrawal  from  the  responsibilities  assumed  in  con- 
nection with  Dominican  affairs."  A  commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed of  representative  Dominican  citizens  to  propose 
legal  and  constitutional  changes,  such  as  a  more  effective 
election  law,  to  the  Congress  of  the  republic.  Similar  steps 
were  taken  before  we  evacuated  Cuba. 

Santo  Domingo  has  made  great  progress  under  Ameri- 
can guidance.  A  statement  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  summarizes  what  has  been  achieved: 

Complete  tranquillity  has  existed  for  some  time  thruout  the 
Republic,  and  the  people  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  have 
been  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  peaceful  occupations  with- 
out fear  of  disturbance. 

The  finances  of  the  country  have  been  placed  on  a  stable 
basis ;  great  improvements  have  been  brought  about  in  public 
works ;  particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  sanitation  and 
public  health ;  the  educational  system  has  been  completely  reoi- 
ganized,  with  the  i-esult  that  whereas  there  was  a  school  attend- 
ance of  about  l.S.OOO  pupils  before  the  occupation  there  are  now 
100.000  pupils  attending  school. 

As  the  result  of  the  American  administration,  the  gross 
revenues  of  the  Republic  have  increased  from  a  total  of  some 
.$4,000,000  in  li)16  to  a  total  of  over  $7,500,000  in  1919. 

The  United  States  is  still  in  occupation  of  Haiti,  which 
occupies  the  western  part  of  the  same  island  with  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry  investi- 
gating the  conduct  of  the  American  marines  has  recently 
been  made  public.  Apparently,  if  the  report  is  to  be  trust- 
ed, there  has  been  much  exaggeration  in  the  rumors  of 
"atrocities"  and  "indiscriminate  killings"  which  have  fig- 
ured so  largely  in  the  press.  Only  two  murders  and  six- 
teen other  "serious  acts  of  violence"  could  be  traced  to 
the  Americans.  These  offences  "were  all  isolated  acts  of 
individuals  and  in  every  case  the  responsible  party  was 
duly  brought  to  trial  before  a  general  court-martial,  con- 
victed and  sentenced."  The  report  contains  a  positive  as 
well-  as  a  negative  vindication  of  the  American  occupation. 
"Now  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  hundred  years,"  we 
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are  told,  "tranquillity  and  security  of  life  and  property 
may  be  said  to  prevail  in  Haiti."  President  Dartiguenave 
of  the  Haitian  Republic  admits  the  benefit  to  the  civil 
population  arising  from  American  policing  and  has  con- 
fined his  criticisms  to  the  American  financial  administration. 
In  order  to  examine  these  other  issues,  which  were  beyond 
the  competence  of  a  naval  court  of  inquiry,  a  Congressional 
investigation  may  be  necessary.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  relief 
to  learn  that  there  was  so  little  truth  in  the  allegations 
of  military  oppression  and  that  the  honor  of  the  American 
marines,  as  a  body,  stands  unsullied. 

Brazil  Approves  Monroe  Doctrine 

ON  December  3  Bainbridge  Colby,  Secretary  of  State, 
left  Washington  for  his  diplomatic  round  trip  to  South 
American  countries.  On  December  21  the  battleship 
"Florida,"  with  its  cargo  of  American  diplomats,  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Brazilians  gave  Sec- 
retary Colby  and  his  staff  a  most  cordial  reception,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  people  most  friendly  to  the  United 
States  of  all  Latin  American  countries.  What  is  of  greater 
•  interest,  because  not  so  much  to  be  taken  for  granted,  is 
the  fact  that  special  emphasis  was  laid  by  the  Brazilians  on 
the  advantages  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Senator  Alfredo 
Ellis  said: 

To  your  great  nation  as  the  older  brother  of  the  republics  of 
the  New  World  was  reserved  the  hard  task  of  watching  over  the 
safety  and  liberty  of  the  whole  family.  That  program  was  defined 
and  is  known  thruout  the  world  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Many 
think  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  that  the  whole  continent  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  hunting  ground  for  the  Americans  on 
account  of  their  power  and  preponderance  over  their  weaker 
brothers.  Luckily  your  great  President,  Mr.  Woodi-ow  Wilson, 
when  speaking  to  the  Mexican  people,  defined  lately  the  clear 
spirit  and  true  signification  of  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  defense. 

Deputy  Benito  de  Miranda  said: 

To  my  mind  there  are  two  culminating  points  for  the  well- 
being  of  America  and  the  'reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  first 
was  when  President  Monroe  proclaimed  the  doctrine  raising  a 
«  barrier  against  the  pretentious  appetites  of  the  "Holy  Alliance." 
The  second  was  when  President  Wilson  a  century  later  launched 
his  historic  Fourteen  Points,  clearly  showing  the  Europeans, 
long  consumed  with  odious  rivalries,  what  should  be  taken  hence- 
forth to  be  the  American  ideas  for  their  guidance. 

But  the  Brazilians  made  very  plain  that  even  if  the 
United  States  continued  to  remain  outside  the  League  of 
Nations  they  could  not  in  this  one  respect  follow  our  ex- 
ample. In  an  interview  President  Pessoa  spoke  very  plainly 
on  this  point: 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  internal  politics  of  the  United  States 
has  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  By  failing  to 
do  so  your  country  has  lost  the  commanding  leadership  in  world 
affairs  that  President  Wilson  won  for  it  in  Paris.  I  do  not  keep 
very  close  track  of  American  political  conditions  and  probably 
do  not  understand  the  influences  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
your  Senate  to  accept  the  Peace  Treaty.  Brazil  is  naturally  very 
much  interested  in  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  United  States, 
which  took  the  lead  in  the  promotion  of  that  great  project,  has 
not  retained  it 

Home   Rule  at  Last 

FOR  the  first  time  since  the  Act  of  Union  united  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (in  body,  tho  not  in  spirit)  in  1801, 
a  Home  Rule  bill  has  been  passed  with  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Gladstone's  first  bill  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party. 
His  second  bill  passed  the  Commons  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords.  A  third  bill  was  actually  placed  on  the  statute 
book  during  Asquith's  Premiership,  but  it  had  been  re- 
passed over  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
never  came  into  effect  owing  partly  to  the  militant  hostility 
of  Protestant  Ulster  and  partly  to  the  coming  of  the  Great 
War.  The  Home  Rule  bill  of  1920  had  a  smoother  course 


in  Parliament.  It  was  backed  by  a  coalition  Government, 
containing  many  members  of  the  Unionist  or  anti-Home 
Rule  party,  and  so  it  did  not  provoke  the  unyielding  hostil- 
ity of  either  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  or  the  House  of 
Lords.  Premier  Lloyd-George  had  conciliated  Ulster  by 
establishing  two  Parliaments  instead  of  one  within  Ire- 
land. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  Parliaments  for  north- 
eastern Ulster  and  for  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  a  Council, 
selected  by  the  two  Parliaments  and  with  such  powers  as 
they  may  agree  to  confer  upon  it.  The  House  of  Lords  was 
contented  with  making  a  few  amendments  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  speech  of  the  King  on  the  adjournment  of 
Parliament  was  devoted  largely  to  Irish  affairs.  After 
deploring  the  state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  in  Ireland, 
the  King  concluded: 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  act.  the  fruit  of  more  than  thirty 
years  of  ceaseless  controversy,  will  finally  bring  about  unity  and 
friendship  between  all  the  peoples  of  my  kingdom. 

The  immediate  prospects  of  this  wish  being  realized  are 
not  very  good,  it  must  be  confessed.  Premier  Lloyd-George 
has  gone  so  far  in  conciliating  the  foes  of  Home  Rule  that 
he  is  no  longer  supported  by  its  friends.  On  behalf  of  Sinn 
Fein,  Father  O'Flanagan  has  demanded  recognition  of  the 
revolutionary  "Government"  as  preliminary  to  a  confer- 
ence of  conciliation,  and  this  demand  the  Premier  has 
emphatically  rejected.  Even  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  do 
not  demand  complete  independence,  are  not  content  with 
the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1920.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  always  a 
moderate  man,  has  stated  that  the  new  law  is  rejected  by 
four-fifths  of  Ireland  and  that  nothing  short  of  Dominion 
Home  Rule,  such  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  Canada,  would  con- 
tent the  Irish  people.  Other  Nationalists  object  to  the 
partition  of  Ireland  between  two  Parliaments.  They  point 
out  that  the  Home  Rule  bill  which  died  during  the  war  at 
least  recognized  the  principle  of  Irish  unity. 

If  either  part  of  Ireland  refuses  to  take  part  in  constitu- 
tional government  as  provided  under  the  Home  Rule  Act 
it  may  be  ruled  as  if  it  were  a  British  dependency  during 
the  trial  period  of  three  and  one-half  years,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  still  holds  out  against  the  law  the  whole 
measure  lapses  and  the  British  Government  must  seek  a 
fresh  solution  for  the  perennial  Irish  problem. 


MoTTit,  lOT  Oeorge  Mailheic  Adams  Scrciee 

The  Thinker 


Here  are  Books — and  Books 


Whimsical  Stories 

"I,  the  little  house,  tell  this  story — 
of  the  little  lady  who  needed  to  be  loved 
but  did  not  know  it,  and  the  wounded 
officer  who  wanted  rest."  Now  that  sort 
of  thing  is  all  very  well,  occasionally, 
and  The  Little  House  is  a  pretty  story 
enough  of  its  kind,  but  Coningsby 
Dawson  is  not  the  man  to  tell  it,  for 
if  you  want  to  write  a  delicate,  whim- 
sical story  you  must  have  a  delicate, 
whimsical  mind  and  not  just  be  whim- 
sical temporarily,  by  main  force  and  a 
little  scornfully. 

The  man  who  tells  that  sort  of  story 
naturally  and  to  perfection  is  E.  V. 
Lucas.  Verena  in  the  Midst  is  a  novel, 
at  least  it  is  as  much  like  a  novel  as 
anything  else;  it  is  a  delightful  collec- 
tion of  letters,  in  the  manner  of  The 
Vermilion  Box.  There  is  a  slender 
thread  of  plot,  the  various  characters 
reveal  themselves  amusingly  and  clev- 
erly in  their  manner  of  writing  and 
Richard  Haven,  Verena's  principal 
correspondent,  fills  his  letters  with  those 
delightful  odds  and  ends  which  Mr. 
Lucas  is  always  gathering  in  out-of- 
the-way  corners  and  enjoying  so  thor- 
oughly himself  that  he  simply  has  to 
share  them.  There  are  bits  of  verse,  ex- 
quisite or  amusing;  there  are  stories 
and  brief  descriptions  and  things  like 
this  which  defy  classification:  "Why 
we  should  naturally  be  amiably  dis- 
posed to  people  because  they  cultivate 
the  normally  objectionable  practice  of 
living  near  or  next  door  to  us  I  never 
understood.' 

The  Little  House,  by  Coningsby  Dawson. 
John  Lane  Co.  Verena  in  the  Midst,  by 
E.   V.  Lucas.     George  H.   Doran   Co. 

Three  English  Novels 

Stacy  Aumonier's  One  After  An- 
other is  that  rare  thing,  a  serious  mod- 
ern novel  .which  is  not  depressing.  I  am 
not  trying  to  prejudice  you,  it  is  not 
"glad," — it  has  its  fair  share  of  trag- 
edy and  suffering  but  it  leaves  you 
feeling  that  there  is  some  hope  for  the 
world  and  those  of  us  who  live  in  it 
now.  One  After  Another  is  unusual  in 
other  ways.  For  one  thing  it  is  a  story 
of  three  generations,  chiefly  the  second 
to  be  sure  but  with  sufficient  flavor  of 
heredity  to  make  doubly  fascinating 
the  psychology  of  its  very  interesting 
people.  Then  Mr.  Aumonier  has  an 
astonishingly  effective  way  of  suggest- 
ing in  a  bare  three  lines  the  big  scenes 
on  which  the  average  author  dwells 
thru  pages  of  loving  detail.  Sometimes 
he  leaves  out  whole  novels.  For  instance, 
Tom,  who  tells  the  story,  has  barely 
met  Mary  Copley  and  the  next  chap- 
ter begins:  "There  was  an  awful  to-do 
about  socks  on  the  day  of  our  wed- 
ding." 

Also  it  is  the  kind  of  book  which 
it  is  difficult  to  read  to  yourself. 
There  are  bits  which  have  to  be  shared, 
like  this:  "She  was  very  large  and  fair. 
She  seemed  to  be  all  back  and  front — 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  .  .  .  She 
manipulated  one  of  those  high  soprano 
voices  which  are  like  burnished  steel — 
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clear,  strong,  and  unrelentingly  safe. 
You  could  hear  her  making  a  bee-line 
for  the  top  C  and  you  knew  quite  well 
she  would  get  there  safely,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  didn't  care."  Oh,  by  all 
means  a  book  you  should  read. 

Another  book  you  should  read,  tho 
for  very  different  reasons,  is  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs'  Wounded  Souls.  This  is  an  after 
the  war  novel  which  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  French,  German  and  British 
reactions  to  peace  and  of  the  attitude 
of  the  three  people  to  their  erstwhile 
enemies.  Even  without  Sir  Philip's 
name  on  the  title  page  one  would  ac- 
cept its  psychology  as  absolute  fact. 
There  is  something  about  its  delinea- 
tion of  the  different  types  of  German 
mind  which  rings  as  true  as  the  once 
famous  "Christine"  rang  false.  But  it 
is  not  just  information  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  it  is  an  exciting  and 
absorbing  story. 

Lady  Lilith,  if  you  like  Stephen 
McKenna,  is  rather  disappointing.  The 
book  has  most  of  the  faults  of  its  pre- 
decessors and  not  all  of  their  charms. 
It  is  slow,  too,  in  getting  under  way 
and  it  ends  on  a  continued-in-our-next 
note,  but  the  middle  is  distinctly  inter- 
esting. The  long  and  short  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  Stephen  McKenna  is  usually 
so  absorbing  that  one  hasn't  time  to 
pick  out  his  weak  points,  but  in  this 
book  one  has.  It  is  a  novel  of  English 
society  just  before  and  in  the  first  years 
of  the  war,  the  same  society,  many  of 
the  same  people  who  appear  in  the 
pages  of  "Sonia"  and  "Midas  and  Son." 
Lady  Barbara  Neave,  the  heroine,  is 
an  extraordinary  but  not  an  incredible 
young  person.  She  has  most  of  the 
qualities  of  the  modern  girl  increased 
to  the  nth  degree.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  you  will  be  intrigued  by  her,  it  is 
equally  possible  that  you  will  detest 
her. 

One  After  Another,  by  Stacy  Aum<Miier. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  Wovnded  Souls,  by 
Philip  Gibbs.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  Lady 
Lilith,  by  Stephen  McKenna.  George  H. 
Doran  Co. 

Good  Advice  to  Parents 

If  anyone  in  this  day  and  generation 
goes  astray  it  will  not  be  from  lack  of 
good  advice.  You  can  find  a  book  on 
how  to  do  anything  you  have  ever 
wanted,  or  not  wanted,  to  attempt. 
Some  of  these  books,  of  course,  are 
twaddle  but  many  are  honestly  helpful 
and  in  that  class  I  should  place  The 
Parents'  Library,  "a  series  of  practi- 
cal books  relating  to  the  care  and  cul- 
ture of  the  young,"  written,  most  of 
them,  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  subtitle  has  an  early  Vic- 
torian tinge  but  the  volumes  on  The 
Faults  of  Childhood  and  Youth,  The 
Trend  of  the  Teens,  etc.,  attack  the 
special  modern  as  well  as  the  age-old 
problems  and  do  it  in  a  thoroly  up-to- 
date  manner.  They  are  interesting, 
clear  and  full  of  stimulating  sugges- 
tions. The  series  contains  also  valuable 
medical  advice  on  Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood  and  Proper  Feeding  of 


Infants,  and  there  is  an  excellent  book 
on  teaching  children  to  appreciate 
music  and  a  fair  attempt  at  that  im- 
possible task,  the  compilation  of  a 
Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

Much  good  advice  and  many  excel- 
lent suggestions  are  to  be  found  also 
in  Miriam  Finn  Scott's  How  to  Know 
Your  Child.  Unfortunately  its  general 
tone  is  rather  patronizing  and  self- 
satisfied. 

The  Parents'  Library:  First  Steps  in  Child 
Training,  The  Trend  of  the  Teens,  The 
Faults  of  Childhood  and  Youth,  Everyday 
Problems  in  Child  Trainiiig,  by  M.  V. 
O'Shea ;  Putting  Young  America  in  Tune. 
by  Henriette  Weber ;  The  Home  Guide  to 
Good  Reading,  by  David  Harrison  Stevens  : 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care,  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood,  The  Proper  Feeding 
of  Infants,  by  W.  H.  Galland.  Frederick  J. 
Drake  &  Co.,  Chicago.  How  to  Know  Your 
Child,  by  Miriam  Finn  Scott.  Little,  Brown 
&   Co. 

London  Reminiscences 

"Old  Mother  London  gave  me  the  key 
to  her  streets,  and  diligently  I  used  it," 
says  Arthur  Warren  in  London  Days, 
a  collection  of  essays  which  recount  in 
charming  literary  style  the  author's 
impressions  of  London  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  19th  century.  Mr.  Warren 
went  to  London  as  a  boy  fresh  from 
college,  eager  to  explore  its  treasures 
and  to  know  its  famous  men.  For  nine 
years  he  was  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Herald;  he  had  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  the  British  celebri- 
ties of  the  times.  In  London  Days  there 
are  entertaining  personal  reminiscences 
that  give  new  sidelights  on  Gladstone. 
Meredith,  Browning,  Burns,  Whistler. 
Parnell,  and  many  other  famous  men 
whom  Mr.  Warren  knew,  intimately. 

London  Days,  by  Arthur  Warren.  Little. 
Brown  &  Co. 

Masks 

Whenever  George  Middleton  becomes 
sated  with  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  beinp 
the  author  of  a  Broadway  success  he 
publishes  a  book  of  one-act  plays  too 
good  to  appeal  to  the  Philistine  man- 
ager. The  last  one  is  Masks.  The  six 
plays  are  skilfully  constructed,  thought- 
provoking  and,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, interesting,  but  somehow  they 
manage  to  rouse  one's  sympathies  with 
the  Philistine  manager.  There  is  no 
sign  in  any  of  them  of  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, which  is  quite  as  essential  to 
tragedy  as  to  comedy,  and  it  is  not 
strictly  good  form  for  a  person  who 
possesses  no  "charm"  to  decry  it  so 
violently. 

Masks,    by    George    Middleton.    Henry    Holt    * 
Co. 

A  Floral  Offering 

A  contents  page  is  for  purposes  of 
reference,  not  of  diagnosis.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  impossible  to  open  Christmas 
Roses  and  Other  Stories,  by  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick,  to  its  garden  of 
titles,  and  not  feel  that  this  contents 
page,  at  any  rate,  is  alarmingly  symp- 
tomatic. And  one's  fears  are  never  ap- 
peased. The  promise  of  sentimentality  in 
this  idea  of  naming  each  of  a  group  of 
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stories  after  a  flower  is  beautifully  car- 
ried out;  and  furthermore,  tho  in  some 
cases  the  flower  connection  within  the 
story  is  brought  about  naturally  enough, 
in  other  cases  it  is  necessarily  dragged 
in  or  patched  on.  There  are  enough 
hints  and  sudden  brief  disclosui-es  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  "Tante"  and  "A 
Fountain  Sealed"  in  Christmas  Roses 
to  make  it,  for  anyone  who  knows  those 
earlier  books,  worth  reading — with 
whatever  disappointment.  It  is  too  bad 
that  clarity,  simplicity  and  sharpness  of 
outline  have  become  in  this  latest  vol- 
ume dulled  and  indecisive. 

Christmas  Roses,  by  Anne  Douglas    Sedgwick. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

For  the  Week-End 

Sarah  and  Her  Daughter,  by  Bertha  Pearl. 
(Scott  &  Seltzer.)  A  faithfully  minute  descrip- 
tion of  daily  life  in  New  York's  Ghetto ;  well 
written  and  intei-esting  because  so  obviously 
true,  but  depressing  because  it  does  not  even 
suggest  a  means  of  alleviating  the  struggle. 

The  Searchers,  by  John  Foster  (Doran). 
A  thriller  full  of  mystery  and  murder,  with 
priceless  jewels  as  the  goal  and  a  torn  piece 
of  parchment  as  the  only  clue.  Breathless,  but 
hardly  subtle. 

Wano  the  Ninth,  by  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  A  book  for  boys  and 
"boys  grown  tall"  :  the  tale  of  a  Chinese  child, 
his  care-free  peasant  childhood  and  his  subse- 
quent development.  A  glimpse  of  the  Boxer  up- 
rising is  given,  with  Wang  as  a  messenger  to 
the  Allied   forces. 

The  House  with  a  Bad  Name,  by  Perley 
Poore  Sheehan  ( Boni  &  Liveright ) ,  is  a 
mildly  exciting  tale  of  intrigue  and  mystery, 
with  an  odd  admixture  of  highly  sentimental 
moralizing.  Just  enough  suspense  to  keep  the 
reader   going. 

Pagan  Fire,  by  Norval  Richardson  (Scrib- 
ner's),  is  a  capable  but  uninspired  story  of  a 
beautiful  American  woman  who  finds  in  Rome, 
where  she  goes  with  her  ambassador  husband, 
an  awakening  to  a  desire  and  aptitude  for  a 
kind  of  life  and  love  that  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  before,  in  her  prosaic  American 
days.   Good   reading,   but   not   great   literature. 

Egan,  by  Holsworthy  Hall  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)  If  you  insist  on  having  your  fiction  up  to 
the  minute  and  one  hundred  per  cent  American 
you  can't  do  better  than  this  story  of  a  young 
lieutenant  of  aviators  who  comes  back  to  his 
home  town  in  Ohio  to  find  his  father's  business 
gone  to  pot  and  the  girl  he  left  behind  him  al- 
most engaged  to  another  man. 


All  Kinds  of  People 

Portraits  of  American  Women,  by  Gama- 
liel Bradford  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.).  Portraits 
is  exactly  what  they  are.  The  author  is  not 
recording  biographies  :  he  is  presenting  vivid 
personalities.  If  you  have  the  least  curiosity 
about  Abigail  Adams,  Sarah  Alden  Ripley,  Mary 
Lyon,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Frances  Elizabeth 
Willard  or  Emily  Dickinson  you  will  be  interest- 
ed   in   this   book. 

All  and  Sundry,  by  E.  T.  Raymond.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.)  Like  "Uncensored  Celebrities"  these 
are  rapid,  clever  sketches  of  prominent  political 
and  literary  figures.  Mr.  Raymond  has  the  cari- 
caturist's knack  of  selecting  and  emphasizing 
salient  features.  The  resulting  impressions  are 
not  always  unprejudiced,  but  they  are  invari- 
ably vivid  and  amusing. 

Reminiscences  of  Daniel  Bliss,  by  His  Eld- 
est Son.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.)  An  account  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  first  president  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  much  of  it 
told  in  his  own  words. 

Buffalo  Bill's  Life  Story,  An  Autobiog-  | 
Raphy.  (Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation.)  In- i 
dian  fighting,  buffalo  hunting,  any  number  of  ' 
hairbreadth  escapes  ;  the  sort  of  thing  the  small  , 
boy  loves,  told  somewhat  in  the  small  boy 
manner.  I 

I 

Empress  Eugenie  in  Exile,  by  Agnes  Carey  | 
(Century).  Informal,  intimate,  personal  im- ' 
pressions  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  written  in 
very  readable  style,  and  filled  with  humanly 
interesting  reminiscences.  The  author  spent 
some  months  in  the  Empress's  household  at 
Farmborough ;  this  book  is  based  not  only  on 
memories,  but  on  the  very  full  journal  that  she 
kept  of  the  life  there. 


T        *   r-U        4-1    fREE-10  delightful 
X6St   i^iiari    I    shaves.  Send  coupon. 


We  Made  130  Kinds  of 
Shaving  Cream 

And  tested  them  all — scientifically 

By  V.  K.  CASSADY,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist 


Six  years  ago  we  started  out  to  make 
the  supreme  shaving  cream.  Long  be- 
fore, we  had  attained  the  finest  toilet 
soap  created.  The  secret  lay  in  a  per- 
fect blend  of  palm  and  olive  oils.  Our 
chief  idea  was  to  apply  that  balmy 
blend  to  shaving.  But  there  were,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  shaving  soaps,  and  each 
had  its  adherents.  We  tested  many  of 
them — found  their  virtues  and  their 
faults.  And  we  started  to  reach  new 
perfection  in  each  quality  desired. 

18  months  of  experiment 

We  knew  soap  making  well — that's  evi- 
dent. But  it  took  IS  months  to  satisfy 
us  on  a  shaving  cream. 

In  that  time  we  mj^de  up  and  te.sted  1.30 
kinds  of  soap.  The  tests  embodied  five 
shaving  soap  requirements.  And  we 
persisted  until,  step  by  step,  in  each  of 
them   we  seemed  to  reach   the  limit. 

What  we  finally  attained 

At  last  we  attilined  a  shaving  cream 
which  showed  these  unique  results : 
First,  great  economy.  The  cream  mul- 
•tiplies  itself  in  lather  2.50  times.  Thus 
a  bit  of  cream — just  one-half  inch — 
suffices  for  a  shave. 


Second,  quick  efficiency.  The  oil  on  the 
beard  is  removed  almost  instantly. 
Within  one  minute  the  beard  absorbs 
15%  of  water.  And  that's  enough  to 
soften  a  most  stubborn  beard. 

Third,  lasting  lather.  It  maintains  its 
creamy  fullness  for  ten  minutes  on  the 
face. 

We  had  the  rest.  The  palm  and  olive 
oils  form  ideal  lubrication.  Their 
lather  softens  and  soothes  the  skin.  So 
lotions  are   not   needed. 

You  will  be  surprised 

Now  we  offer  you  a  shaving  soap  which 
millions  have  adopted.  It  is  based  on 
oils  which  for  .3,000  years  have  held 
supreme  place  for  the  face.  And  those 
oils  are  blended  in  a  shaving  cream 
which  brings  the  results  we  state. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  What- 
ever you  seek,  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream 
will  exceed  your  expectations.  What- 
ever you  have  used,  this  cream  will  sur- 
prise you. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  trial  tube.  Do 
us  the  kindness,  and  yourself  the  jus- 
tice, of  learning  what  we  have  accom- 
plished. 


PALMOLIVE 


Shaving 
Cream 


i  10  Shaves  FREE 

I  Simply     insert     your     name    and    address     and 

I  mail     tn 
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Just  as  the  warm  glow  of  the  burning 
log  cheers  our  hearts  and  brightens  our 
spirits,  so  a  gift  of  jewelry  stirs  our  deep- 
est feelings  with  delight  and  appreciation. 
Unlike  the  hearthfire  which  dies  to  gar- 
net embers  and  is  gone,  Gifts  that  Last 
are  flames  of  tender  sentiment  which 
know  no  ashes. 

Authorized  by 
Rational  Jenvelers  'Publicity  ^Association 
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^PFAKFR^*    ^^  '•ssist   in  preparing  material  for 
special  articles,  papers,  speeches, de- 
bales.  Expert,  scholarly  service,  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BLREAU.  Suite  42.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PATPMT^  CPrilDFn  Prompt  service.  Avoid 
r/llLilll^  aCiV/UIVCU  (lant'eroiis  delays.  Send 
for  our  "Record  of  Iiiveutiou"  form  aud  Free 
Book  telling  How  to  Obtain  a  I'atent.  Seud 
sketch  or  model  of  your  invc'iitioii  for  Preliminary 
Examination  and  Advice  FREE.  Charsres  rea- 
sonable. Write  TODAY.  J.  E.  .Tackson  &  Co., 
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For  Various  Ages 

Polish  Fairy  Tales,  translated  by  Maude 
Ashurst  Biggs,  illustrated  by  Cecile  Walton 
(John  Lane).  A  charming  collection  of  old- 
world  fairy  tales  simply  told.  There  are  colored 
pictures,   too,    that   children    will    like. 

Peter's  Pencil,  by  Phyllis  Morris  (John 
Lane).  A  small  boy's  adventures  when  his 
drawings  come  to  life.  There  is  an  Alice  in 
Wonderland  flavor  about  the  story,  but  it  is 
told  more  simply  and  with  less  imaginative 
skill. 

Johnnie  Kelly,  by  Wilbur  S.  Boyer.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Ck).)  Usually  stories  about  red- 
headed school  boys  are  things  to  be  avoided  but 
this  tale  of  the  rise  of  Johnnie  Kelly,  son  of 
a  New  York  policeman,  to  the  leadership  of 
Public  School  199  is  an  exception.  It  is  amusing 
and  it  is  also  real.  The  author  is  a  public 
school   master. 

AtlaNTIDA,  by  Pierre  Benoit.  (DufField  &  Co.) 
A  mystery  of  the  mountains  of  North  Africa 
where  a  wonderful  and  terrible  granddaughter 
of  Neptune  holds  sway  in  a  hidden  kingdom. 
The  proportion  of  archeology  to  action  is  per- 
haps a  little  large  for  the  average  American 
reader  of  mystery  stories — the  book  is  trans- 
lated from  the  French — but  it  is  an  exciting 
and  unusual  tale  with  a  flavor  of  "She"  about 
it. 

Erskine  Dale,  Pioneer,  by  John  Fox,  Jr. 
(Charles   Scribner's   Sons.)    A  story   of   some  of 


the  forbears  of  the  "Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come"  and  June  of  the  "Lonesome  Pine." 
Frontier  life  in  Kentucky,  plantation  life  in 
Virginia,  battles  with  the  Indians,  battles  with 
the  British,  a  duel  or  two  and  a  romantic  love 
affair  make  a  story  told  so  simply,  with  the 
emphasis  so  entirely  on  external  affairs,  that 
one  feels  inclined  to  classify  it  as  a  good  his- 
torical  novel   for  young  folks. 


Sea  Books 


Sea  Power  in  American  History,  by  Her- 
man F.  Krafft  and  Walter  B.  Norris.  This  book, 
by  two  professors  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  follows  the  ideas  of  Mahan,  to  whom 
the  authors  give  generous  credit  as  the  pioneer 
in  their  field  of  study.  There  is  an  illuminating 
chapter  on  American  Sea  Power  in  the  World 
War. 

The  Victory  at  Sea,  by  Rear  Admiral 
William  S.  Sims  (Doubleday,  Page  Co.).  A 
full  and  fascinating  account  of  the  war  against 
the  submarine  with  clear  explanations  of  all 
methods  used :  the  convoy,  the  depth  charge, 
the  mystery  ship,  the  sub-chaser,  the  mine  bar- 
rage and  all  the  rest.  There  are  valuable  map 
diagrams,  tables  of  shipping  losses  and  re- 
prints of  official  correspondence.  Especially  in- 
teresting is  the  revelation  of  the  fact,  not  known 
to  the  public  at  the  time,  that  Germany  had 
victory  in  hand  in  April,  1917,  and  would  have 
won  the  war  before  the  end  of  the  year  but 
for  the  development  of  successful  methods  of 
coping  with   the   German  submarines. 


This  Changing  World 


■j 


(^Continued  fr 

arc  an(3  bulb  and  the  vacuum  tube  that 
the  nigfht  was  finally  conquered.  Nowa- 
days it  is  possible  to  secure  indoors 
light  of  such  color,  intensity  and  dif- 
fusion that  delicate  and  continuous 
work  may  be  done  with  as  little  strain 
on  the  eyes  as  sunlight.  The  motion 
picture  man  prefers  to  take  his  out- 
door scenes  indoors  whenever  possible 
because  he  can  get  better  lighting.  Ar- 
tificial light  is  cheaper  than  daylight 
in  New  York  City;  that  is  to  say  a 
room  with  a  window  costs  more  rent 
than  an  inside  room  plus  the  electric 
light. 

5.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of  cold 
and  heat. 

Man  is  a  sensitive  plant  and  must 
keep  his  internal  temperature  con- 
stant however  cold  or  hot  it  may  be 
outside.  He  learned  how  to  get  warmth 
by  means  of  fire  long  before  the  dawn 
of  history.  First  the  fireplace,  then 
the  stove,  later  the  radiator  and  now 
the  current  of  warmed  and  moist  air. 
This  makes  it  possible  now  to  keep  a 
building  or  a  group  of  buildings,  hous- 
ing five  thousand  people,  at  any  desired 
temperature  during  the  winter.  That 
part  of  the  problem*  is  satisfactorily 
solved  in  theory,  however  unsatisfac- 
tory may  be  the  usual  results. 

But  curiously  enough  the  reverse  or 
cooling  process  received  little  attention 
until  our  own  day  and  is  as  yet  rela- 
tively undeveloped.  The  system  of  in- 
ternal refrigeration  by  means  of  ice 
water,  ice  cream  and  the  like  might 
almost  be  claimed  as  American,  tho 
now  it  is  spreading  to  the  Old  World. 
The  electric  fan  and  household  refrig- 
erator are  also  American  institutions. 
The  preservation  of  meats  and  fruits 
for  an  indefinite  period  has  altered 
the  food  habits  of  all  nations  and  revo- 
lutionized commercial  relations.  But  as 
yet  there  are  no  habitations  as  com- 
foi'tably  cooled  in  summer  as  they  are 
heated  in  winter. 

6.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of  cli- 
mate and  season. 


om  page  ,37) 

The  weather  man  (;an  with  difficulty 
forecast  and  cannot  at  all  control.  But 
since  man  has  now  the  power  over 
cold  and  heat,  light  and  darkness,  and 
can  make  the  atmosphere  of  his  habi- 
tation dry  or  humid,  still  or  breezy,  as 
he  wills,  he  can,  if  he  cares  to  take 
the  trouble,  be  altogether  independent 
of  the  weather  so  long  as  he  remains 
indoors.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
build  an  apartment  house  sheltering 
five  thousand  people  at  the  poles  or  the 
equator  and  have  all  of  the  people 
living  in  it  under  just  those  atmos- 
pheric conditions  that  have  been  found 
mcst  healthful  and  invigorating.  It  is 
possible  to  grow  grapes  in  Greenland 
and  to  make  polar  bears  comfortable  in 
the  tropics.  One  of  the  earliest  tri- 
umphs in  the  history  of  man's  conquest 
of  nature  was  the  discovery  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  that  it  is 
possible  to  overcome  aridity  by  irri- 
gation. 

But  the  easiest  way  to  evade  un- 
pleasant seasons  is  that  adopted  by 
the  birds  who  have  their  summer  home 
and  winter  quarters  in  different  cli- 
mates. Man  also  has  now  become  a 
migrant  and  shuttles  between  north 
and  south,  city  and  country,  as  the  sea- 
sons change.  Even  those  whose  duties 
compel  them  to  remain  in  one  place  can 
make  use  of  cheap  transportation  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  of  other  lati- 
tudes. Since  it  is  summer  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  when  it  is  winter  in 
the  southern  the  two  halves  of  the 
earth  can  always  compensate  for  each 
other's  deficiencies.  In  the  old  days 
when  food  supplies  had  to  be  obtained 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  the  fam- 
ily dietary  was  dependent  upon  the 
season,  but  now  that  the  whole  world 
can  contribute  to  our  table  such  sea- 
sonal variations  are  wiped  out  and  we 
may  have  spring  Iamb  in  the  fall, 
and  pumpkin  in  the  spring. 

7.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of 
food  supply. 
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Besides  reducing  the  irregularities 
of  seasonal  production  as  described 
just  above  man  has  found  it  possible 
to  multiply  the  production  of  the  soil 
thru  intensive  cultivation  and  scientific 
fertilization.  Instead  of  being  depend- 
ent upon  hunting  such  wild  animals  as 
happen  to  run  in  his  neighborhood  and 
upon  gathering  such  edible  fruits,  nuts 
and  roots  as  he  can  find,  man  has  de- 
veloped new  varieties  and  species  of 
plants  and  animal,  more  prolific  and 
better  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  lithe 
lean  razor-back  pig  that  used  to  run 
wild  in  the  forests  of  central  Europe 
has  been  rounded  out  into  a  living  pork 
barrel,  as  nearly  spherical  as  is  pos- 
sible for  a  quadruped.  For  wool  grow- 
ing, on  the  contrary,*  the  aim  is  super- 
ficial area  instead  of  cubical  contents, 
so  the  skin  of  the  sheep  has  been  ex- 
panded till  it  hangs  in  folds  and 
flounces  on  the  body  and  trails  out  be- 
hind like  the  train  of  a  lady's  dress. 

Then,  too,  the  modern  methods  of 
preservation  and  preparation  of  food 
have  greatly  enlarged  and  extended  the 
supply.  The  ancients  could  only  get 
sugar  by  robbing  the  bees  who  robbed 
the  flowers,  but  we  can  get  it  with 
equal  ease  and  abundance  from  the 
cane  of  the  tropics  and  the  beet  of  cool 
countries.  Man  is  no  longer  altogether 
dependent  upon  nature  for  his  food 
flavors  since  he  can  make  new  savories 
and  scents  from  coal  tar. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  into  com- 
bination as  ammonia  or  nitric  acid  for 
this  relieves  us  from  the  fear  that  the 
human  race  should  suffer  from  nitro- 
gen starvation.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  it 
seemed  that  the  future  expansion  of 
civilization  would  be  limited  by  the 
saltpeter  beds  of  Chile,  which  were 
rapidly  being  exhausted. 

8.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of 
natural  materials. 

Besides  food  man  must  have  a  lot 
of  other  desirable  or  essential  things 
for  which  formerly  he  was  dependent 
upon  the  caprice  of  nature.  Iron  is  one 
of  them;  the  most  useful  of  metals 
but  not  found  in  nature,  so  primitive 
man  had  to  get  alone  as  best  he  could 
with  such  inferior  metals  as  gold  and 
copper.  But  in  time  man  learned  how 
to  make  iron  out  of  red  ochre  and 
aluminum  out  of  clay,  mercury  out  of 
cinnabar  and  a  score  of  other  metals 
out  of  equally  unpromising  material. 
By  combining  these  in  various  propor- 
tions he  can  get  an  alloy  of  almost  any 
desired  hardness,  strength,  elasticity 
and  conductivity.  So,  too,  of  building 
stone.  Not  content  with  marble  and 
granite  the  modern  man  makes  con- 
crete, brick  and  terra  cotta  that  can 
be  poured  and  molded  instead  of  being 
quarried  and  carved.  Precious  stones, 
synthetic  rubies  and  sapphires,  even 
diamonds,  have  been  produced  in  the 
electric  furnace.  For  our  textiles  we 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  steal  the 
swaddling  clothes  from  the  baby  worm, 
or  denude  the  shivering  sheep  or  rob 
the  cotton  plant  of  its  fruit,  for  we  can 
spin  our  own  silk  from  dissolved  logs. 
The  synthetic  sweaters  that  we  now 
see    on    the    street    are    gorgeous   with 


unnatural    hues    prepared    from    black 
coal  tar. 

9.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Culture  in  the  sense  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  art  was  for- 
merly confined  to  a  few.  A  singer  or 
violinist  could  be  heard  only  in  one 
I'lace  at  one  time  and  by  those  who 
could  giZ  into  the  same  room.  Good 
acting  was  unknown  outside  great 
cities.  To  see  all  the  pictures  of  a  single 
artist  one  had  to  travel  all  over  Europe 
and  then  could  only  compare  them 
thru  his  memory.  Books  were  scarce 
before  printing  was  invented  and  liter- 
ature was  limited  to  a  few  libraries. 

But  now  at  the  touch  of  applied 
science  these  obstacles  are  being  swept 
away.  Anyone  anywhere  with  a  modest 
income  may  read  the  best  literature — 
defining  "the  best"  to  suit  himself.  By 
photographic  processes  pictures  in  black 
and  white  may  be  very  cheaply  and 
quite  correctly  reproduced  in  unlim- 
ited quantities.  The  five  cent  Sunday 
paper  or  fifteen  cent  magazine  con- 
tains illustrations  better  than  one 
could  bay  for  ten  dollars  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Color  photography  and 
printing  lag  strangely  behind,  but  some 
of  the  best  of  the  new  processes  give 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  painting  copied. 
As  for  statuary  any  bronze  statue  can 
of  course  be  exactly  duplicated.  A  plas- 
ter cast  is  equal  to  the  marble  statue 
so  far  as  fonn  is  concerned,  tho  it 
lacks  the  texture  of  the  stone. 

The  phonograph  can  reproduce  cer- 
tain human  voices  and  violin  strains 
so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
original.  The  player-piano  can  even 
imitate  Individual  performers.  The 
drama  has  for  the  first  time  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  multi- 
tude, so  far  as  its  action  is  concerned. 
We  may  anticipate  a  development  of 
the  motion  picture  that  will  give  cor- 
rect color,  stereoscopic  effect  and 
speech. 

10.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of 
language,  race,  sect,  class  and  nation. 

These  distinctions,  being  largely  ar- 
tificial, are  the  hardest  to  overcome. 
But  we  have  made  considerable  progress 
since  the  days  when  a  man  was  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  creed  of  his 
king  and  forbidden  to  apostatize  or 
proselyte,  when  he  had  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  father  and  to  re- 
main in  the  class  to  which  he  was 
born;  and  when  he  could  not  renounce 
his  fatherland  any  more  than  he  could 
repudiate  his  parentage.  The  United 
States  has,  by  dint  of  much  scolding 
and  some  fighting,  at  last  compelled 
all  other  nations  to  recognize  the  right 
of  naturalization  or  change  of  nation- 
ality, and  there  are  here  no  legal  re- 
strictions on  change  of  religion  or 
trade.  Some  of  our  states  since  the  war 
have  legislated  against  the  learning  of 
certain  foreign  languages  in  schools, 
but  since  few  students  ever  really 
learned  any  foreign  language  in  Amer- 
ican schools  this  is  not  a  serious  re- 
striction. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  call  at- 
tention here  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
case  as  in  the  others  I  am  using  the 
phrase  "overcoming  the  limitations  of," 
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Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWetn.  aUy  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  critjcism. 
Frank,   honest,  helpful  s.iv{<x.<^  Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ttoriet  and 
arddeft  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  iL  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  «  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone.  L 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  poblish  The  Writer'^  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booliiet  free.  We  also  publish  TAe  Writer'M  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  worlters;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.06.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
roanuscnpt  criticism  service. 
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WANTED  IN 
BANKS 


^^^K^M  Banks  are  emptoyiiig  hundreds  of  wotnen  in  every  depart- 

^■^H  ment  of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashier.  The  work  is  ideal 

^M^M   for  women— -clean,  pleasant,  congenial,  with  men's  nay. 

^  ^    Learn  bv  mail.  Cataloefree.  EDGARG.  ALCORN.  iVes. 

American  School  Of  Banking,    S7  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 

CAY  FC\;fl71\I«  Earn  $3,."00  to  SIO.OOO  a 
C9t%.Mu»^i3i\%.tL,V%,  year.  City  or  Travelins. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  through 
our  amazing  S.rstem.  Free  Employment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmansliij)  book,  list  of 
lines  and  full  particulars.  Nnt.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,    Dept.    160A.      Chicago,    111.. 

TRAVEL  IN   EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART.   LITERATTIRE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY,    FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 

65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  128 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 

PATFIVIT — Send  for  free  book.  Contains  valuable 
r/tlCilil  Information  for  inventors.  Send  sketch 
of  your  invention  for  Free  Opinion  of  its  pat- 
entable nature.  Prompt  service.  (Twenty  years' 
experience).  Talbert  &  Talbert,  4933  Talbert 
BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money   is   hard   work   until   you   get   the   secret.      No   matter   how   large    or   how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where  their  mo.ney  goes.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  off,  if  any,  than  at  th*  beginning.  We  have  earned 
$8oo  or  $1,500  or  $s,ooo,  yet  practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is 
we  have  nothing  to  show   for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,   write   for  free  booklet  called   "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept  Us  Poor." 

THE    INDEPENDENT,  311   Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


not  "obliterating  the  distinctions  of." 
On  the  contrary  compulsory  uniformity 
is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  tendency 
I  am  pointing  out.  It  is  only  thru  di- 
versification that  progress  is  possible 
and  when  individuals  are  free  to  move 
about  and  change  their  minds  their 
natural  diversities  have  opportunity 
to  operate.  T  am  not  advocating  the 
abolition  of  differences  of  religion,  na- 
tion, etc.,  any  more  than  I  am  advo- 
cating the  abolition  of  time  and  space. 
I  am  merely  pointing  out  how  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  differentiation  may 
be  surmounted. 

11.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of 
personal  freedom. 

Social  restrictions  on  individual  lio- 
erty  inevitably  tend  to  increase  as  a 
country  becomes  more  crowded  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  opportunity  for 
erratic  gymnastic  exercizes  is  les- 
sened the  more  people  there  are  in  the 
room.  Yet  these  restrictions,  being 
purely  artificial,  are  often  arbitrary 
or  antiquated  and  may  ultimately 
come  to  be  discarded.  The  compulsory 
enforcement  of  them,  either  by  public 
disapprobation  or  legal  penalties,  which 
constitutes  their  objectionable  feature, 
will  be  altogether  unnecessary  so  soon 
as  men  become  civilized  enough  to  fol- 
low voluntarily  the  Golden  Rule  or 
Kant's  Categorical  Imperative,  that  is, 
whenever  good  morals  and  good  man- 
ners become  universal. 

The  three  fundamental  forms  of 
freedom,  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech 
and  of  action,  differ  in  the  degree  of 
their  necessity.  Freedom  of  thought 
was  formerly  denied  and  penalized,  es- 
pecially as  regards  heretical  opinions 
on  religion  and  government,  but  is  now 
conceded,  at  least  in  theory,  as  an  ab- 
solute and  inalienable  right  of  the  in- 
di\adual.  Freedom  of  speech  can  never 
be  an  individual  right  because  it  is  not 
an  individual  act.  It  takes  two  to  make 
a  conversation  and  more  to  make  a 
speech.  The  right  of  a  person  to  free 
speech  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
right  of  the  other  to  refuse  to  listen. 
Nobody  has  a  right  to  tell  anybody 
what  he  does  not  want  to  hear — except, 
of  course,  policemen,  tax  collectors, 
doctors  and  such  privileged  person- 
ages. The  third,  freedom  of  action, 
since  it  more  often  involves  interfer- 
ence with  other  people,  must  unavoid- 
ably be  more  restricted  than  freedom 
of  speech. 

But  altho  these  liberties  may  never 
be  made  absolute,  yet  the  general 
tendency  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years  has  been  to  enlai'ge  them  in  such 
respects  as  I  have  specified  in  Section 
10.  The  civilized  man  has  more  free- 
dom than  the  savage  in  two  ways:  first, 
he  enjoys  many  privileges  that  the  sav- 
age cannot — such  as  riding  on  trolley 
cars  and  seeing  the  movies;  and,  sec- 
ond, he  is  not  bound  by  so  many  taboos. 
The  rules  of  social  etiquet,  irksome 
tho  they  may  be,  are  not  so  strict  in 
the  United  States  as  they  used  to  be  in 
Fiji. 

12.  Overcoming  the  limitations  of 
ignorance. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
for  it  practically  covers  all  the  pre- 
ceding.   It    is    only    thru    increase    of 
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knowledge  that  mankind  is  able  to 
abolish  those  restrictions  of  human 
activity  that  are  unnecessary  and  use- 
less and  to  surmount  those  that  are 
inevitable  or  desirable.  This  is  a  topic 
that  requires  separate  treatment,  but 
it  may  be  pointed  out  in  closing  that 
by  the  opportunity  for  elementary  edu- 
cation afforded  by  the  schools  and  the 
later  education  accessible  thru  books 
and  papers  it  now  has  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history  become  possible  to 
make  all  knowledge  accessible  to  all. 
Anybody  anywhere  can  obtain  any 
published  information  from  any  part 
of  the  world  within  a  few  weeks  for, 
say,  five  dollars  at  the  most.  Anybody 
with  an  idea  and  five  hundred  dollars 
can  put  his  idea  into  print  and  send  it 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  of  these  triumphs  of  militant 
ihan  fighting  against  his  natural  lim- 
itations have  been  gained  thru  ap- 
plied science  and  especially  thru  the 
utilization  of  external  energy.  My 
next  article  will  be  devoted  to 

The  Fall  of  Energy  and  the  Rise  of 
Man. 

Will  Demon  Rum  Stay  Dead? 

(Continued  from  page  JtO) 
means  of  a  bi-partizan  arrangement  wet 
Democrats  traded  votes  with  wet  Re- 
publicans for  the  expulsion  of  the  So- 
cialists in  return  for  votes  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  beer  bill,  which  was  signed  by 
the  Tammany  Governor.  And  tho  its 
permissive  feature  has  since  been  in- 
validated by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  says  that  the  prohibition 
amendment  "of  its  own  force  invalidates 
every  legislative  act,  whether  by  Con- 
gress, by  a  state  legislature  or  by  terri- 
torial assembly,  which  authorizes  or 
sanctions  what  the  section  prohibits," 
still  it  stands  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  State  as  official  defiance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  law-making 
power  of  the  State,  and  an  invitation 
to  lawlessness.  Its  passage  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  greater  local  official 
laxness  and  a  distinctly  lowered  tone  in 
public  sentiment  on  the  question  of 
law  observance,  and  it  has  had  its  re- 
flex action  in  facilitating  the  forma- 
tion of  the  notorious  illicit  "whiskey 
ring"  in  New  York  which  has  become 
a  national  scandal  and  the  basis  of  a 
"World-wide   attack   on    prohibition. 

There  was  a  definite,  well  organized, 
lavishly  financed  drive  against  prohi- 
bition in  the  recent  campaign,  but  the 
effort  to  elect  a  wet  Congress  failed. 
The  Presidential  candidate  supported 
by  the  wets  was  defeated,  and  the 
Governor  of  New  York  who  signed  the 
nullification  beer  act  was  defeated  for 
reelection  by  a  candidate  who,  even  in 
New  York  City,  the  nullification  cen- 
ter, made  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
libition  law  his  major  campaign  issue. 

However,    it    is    not    the     Congress 
elected   this   year  which   was  the   real 

Iiope  of  the  liquor  interests.  The  new 
ipportionment  following  the  census  of 
920  will  call  for  fifty  or  sixty  new 
3ongressmen,  practically  all  of  them 
rom  the  larger  cities  that  were  wet 
nd  where  the  political  machines  are 
7et;  or  else  if  the  ratio  is  enlarged  to 


prevent  increasing  the  number  of 
Congressmen  the  settled  prohibition 
sections  of  the  country  will  have  their 
representation  proportionately  cut 
down.  The  wets  came  a  great  deal 
nearer  inserting  a  beer  amendment  in 
the  Volstead  law  when  it  was  pending 
than  they  did  to  defeating  the  entire 
law  when  perfected,  and  this  propor- 
tionate increase  from  the  cities  is  ex- 
pected by  them  to  turn  the  scale  in 
the  Congress  to  be  elected  in  1922. 

The  only  way  to  defeat  the  nullifica- 
tion program  of  the  outlawed  liquor 
interests  is  to  bring  about  such  en- 
forcement by  marshalling  public  senti- 
ment that  prohibition  will  win  new 
converts  and  then  to  organize  public 
sentiment  to  vote  only  for  candidates 
for  succeeding  Congresses  who  are 
known  to  be  right.  The  importance  of 
voting  for  state  legislators  in  those 
states  where  laws  have  not  been 
adopted  in  conformity  with  the  Vol- 
stead Law  who  will  pledge  the  public 
their  support  of  the  passage  of  such 
measures  is  equally  important.  Once 
Federal  and  State  laws  are  in  har- 
mony, the  problem  of  enforcement  will 
be  simplified,  tho  the  selection  of  com- 
petent, honest  local  officials  to  enforce 
these  state  laws  is  also  essential  and 
will  furnish  a  part  of  the  civic  and 
political  education  essential  to  secure 
general  willing  public  acceptance  of 
such  an  advanced  piece  of  legislation 
as  the  prohibition  amendment. 

Netv  York 

A  Talk  with  the  German 
President 

{Continued  from  page  39) 
opinion  and  added  that  the  League 
must  have  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
as  member  states.  "There  must  be  no 
discrimination,"  said  he,  "and  all  must 
have  equal  rights  and  duties.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  I  have 
favored  a  League  and  have  been  a 
member  of  the  German  League  of  Na- 
tions  Association   from   its   inception." 

At  this  point  President  Ebert  rose 
to  signify  the  audience  was  over  and 
putting  out  his  hand  said  good-by.  As 
w-e  bowed  ourselves  out  of  his  presence, 
he  added,  "It  is  for  the  common  inter- 
est of  humanity  that  the  League  of 
Nations  shall  function  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
mankind.  Germany's  entrance  will 
benefit  the  world  as  well  as  Germany." 

While  President  Ebert,  of  course, 
did  not  naturally  disclose  any  state 
secrets,  he  did  talk  to  me  with  frank- 
ness and  feeling  about  Germany's  ex- 
ternal and  internal  problems.  I  came 
away  in  the  belief  that  I  had  been 
talking  to  a  sincere  man,  and  I  could 
feel  in  some  measure  even  in  the  few 
minutes  I  was  in  his  presence  how  the 
German  people  had  come  to  put  their 
trust  in  his  courage,  decision  and  faith- 
fulness during  those  trying  days  in 
1918,  when  the  Republic  was  being  born. 

Ebert  is  still  only  the  provisional 
President  of  Germany.  When  the  first 
constitutional  election  takes  place  it 
will  be  seen  what  place  he  has  earned 
and  holds  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 


better  tfian  a 
mustard  plaster 

Once  when  grandma's 
joints  commenced  to 
ache  and  twinge,  she  used 
to  go  to  the  mustard  pot 
and  make  a  mustard  plaster. 
Now  she  goes  to  Musterole 
and  gets  relief,  but  does 
without  the  blister  and  the 
plaster,  too! 

My,  how  good  that 
Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  then  the  de- 
lightful, soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  9ie  twing- 
ing joints  or  stiff,  sore 
muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  of 
Mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  And  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  Musterole  will 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  that 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool, 
relieved  feeling  all  about  the 
twingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  brings 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbing 
It  on.     Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 

Musterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars — $3.00  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTEII 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

Our  29th  Year.  3  Months"  Trial,  25c.; 
$1.00  a  Year.  Interesting  Copyrighted  Ar- 
ticles Each  Month  on  tlie  Breeding,  Care 
and  Management  of  Poultry  and  Rabbits, 
by  Leading  Writers,  S.AMl'LE  COPY  and 
Bool;  List  FREE.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
ADVOCATE,  Dept,  14,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AUTOGRAPHS 

We  have  just  published  an  extensive  priced 

C.\TALOGUE        OF        AUTOGRAPH        LETTERS        AND 

Documents  of  distinguished  men   and  women 
(48   pp.,    1764    titles).      In    it   are   offered   ex- 
cellent specimens   of  Washington,    Lincoln 
Grant,     Roosevelt,     Napoleon,     Cromwell 
Scott,     Dickens,     Thackeray,     Stevenson, 
Hawthorne,    Emerson,    Lowell,    Whittier 
Holmes,    Riley,    Field,    Mark   Twain,    Rus 
KIN,       Meredith,       Drowning,      Tennyson 
Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  La.mb,  Mendelssohn 
Wagner,   Liszt,   Booth,  Irving — not  to  men 
tion   hundreds  of  others  of   fame.     Sent   free 
on  receipt  of  2c.  in  stamps  for   mailing. 
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American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 

will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  January  15,  lyzi, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on  Alonday,  December  20,   19ZU. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERiCANlmEraONE^ 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Poor  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bond*. 

Due  July   1,   1929. 
Coupons    from    these    Bonds,    payable    by    their 

be    P^d    at     the     Bankers    Trust     Company,     16 
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&   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 
A    Quarterly   Dividend   of   2%    ($1.00   per   share) 
on  the   PKEKEHKED   Stock   of  this  Company  will 
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roM>?ON  s"tocU  of  Uns^*Co?npa^y  for  td  quarter 
emHng   December  31.    1920.    will   be   paid   January 

^'feo't^h'bividends  are  payaWe  to  Stockholders  of 
record  as   of   December^  31,   l^-^j^^^.    Treasurer. 

New  York,   December  23.   1920. . 
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Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 
^teresiiiB  -,^,  tDC    65  E.  Franklin  Street 
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Talk  Convincingly— 

and  the  World   Is  At 

Your  Feet 

WHY  can  one'man  sell  where 
another  fails?    Why  can  one 
man    get    the    sought-after    job 
when  another,  better  quahfied,  is 
turned  down?     Why  does  every- 
one "believe  in"    one  man   and 
have  no  confidence   in   another, 
who  really  has  as  much  ability? 
The  thing  that  counts  is  not  only 
what  you  say  but  hoiv  you  say  it. 
If  you  are  interested,  write    for 
free  booklet  called  "The  Secret 
of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker- 
How  I  Learned  it  in  One  Even- 
ing." 
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I.  This  Changing   World. 

1  Make  careful  observations  for  one  day.  and 
then  write  an  account  of  all  the  ways,  dur- 
ing the  day.  in  which  your  natural  equip- 
ment has  been  supplemented  by  other  de- 
vices and  improvements.  See  if  you  can  il- 
lustrate by  the  story  of  one  day  s  doings 
all  of  the  instances  Dr.  Slosson  gives  of 
the  ways  in  which  modern  man  has  over- 
come  natural   and   other   limitations. 

2  Do  you  think  that  in  some  cases  our  nat- 
ural powers  have  been  stunted  by  too  much 
assistance  from  science?  Consider  this, 
using    Dr.    Slosson's    division    for    your    out- 

3  Write  an  imaginary  dialog  between  an 
■  American  who  enjoys  all  the  modern  im- 
provements on  art  — Victrolas,  movies, 
photography,  unlimited  reading  matte.-  etc 
and  one  of  the  following:  a  Greek  of 
Athens  in  its  glory,  an  Italian  of  the 
Renaissance,  a  Chinese  or  Japan^^e  painter 
or  designer  of  the  classical  tradition,  or  an 
Englishman  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  period 
Before  you  choose  among  these,  find  out 
enough  about  each  to  understand  why  the 
question    is   asked. 

II.  A  Talk  with  the  German   President. 

1  Make  out  a  list  of  the  questions  you  would 
ask  President  Ebert  if  you  could  have  an 
audience  with  him. 

2  What  do  these  mean  to  you:  Potsdam.  Ver- 
sailles. Hampton  Court,  "Louis  something 
period,"    Franz   Hals. 

III.  Prohibition. 
1     Carry    a    notebook    about    with    you    for    a 

week  or  so.  and  see  how  long  a  list  you 
can  get  of  the  stock  things  people  say 
about  prohibition.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
if  you  have  enough  material,  you  might 
work  it  into  a  satirical  sketch. 

IV.  Here  Are  Books. 
-      Find    out   something    about    the    writing    of 

each  of  the  following :  E.  V.  Lucas,  Stephen 
McKenna,  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick.  As  far  as  possible,  read  some- 
thing that  each  has  written,  so  as  to  have 
your  information  at  first  hand. 
'  Consider  these  two  statements :  "—that  rare 
thing,  a  serious  modern  novel  that  is  not 
depressing.  ...  It  has  its  fair  share  of 
tragedy  and  suffering  but  it  leaves  you  feel- 
ing that  there  is  some  hope  for  the 
world  "  ;  " — depressing  because  it  does 

not  even  suggest  a  means  of  alle-^ating 
the  struggle."  There  are  two  pointe  of  vi^ 
about  fiction:  one.  indicated  in  these  two 
quotations,  expects  fiction  to  go  beyond  pre- 
senting human  facts  to  suggesting  some- 
thing to  do  about  them  :  the  other  is  wdling 
or  even  desirous  that  a  book  should  simply 
present  life,  and  leave  the  reader  to  com- 
ment. With  which  point  of  view  have  you 
more  sympathy,  and  just  exactly  why? 
What  for  vou.  makes  a  book  depressing .' 
Can  you  think  of  two  books  dealing  with 
painful  or  disagreeable  subjects,  one  of 
which  is  depressing  and  the  other  not .'  II 
you  can.  how  do  you  explain   the  difference 

in  effect?  .     ,    ,,    ^  i.    „,k 

3     Probably   you    have    noticed   that    each    puD- 
lication   has   its   own  style   and   set  of  man- 
nerisms   in    the    matter    of    book    reviewing. 
Become    as     familiar     as     possible    with    the 
styles    of    three    well    known    magazines    or 
newspapers— you    might    include    The    Inde- 
pendent  among   the   three— and    write   three 
reviews    of    the    same    book,    any    book    you 
choose    for   the   purpose,    each    review    calcu- 
lated to  suit  one  of  your  three  publications. 
When    you    have    done   that,    write   a   defini- 
tion   of    what    you    think    to    be    the    really 
ideal  book   review. 
V.  The    Boo-Shwa-Zee. 
1     Who   are   Mencken.   Metternich.    and   Marx? 
Expand  Mr.   Slo.sson's   point  about  the  three 
different   ways    in    which    the   bourgeousie    is 
regarded   by   the   artist,    the    noble,    and   the 

Socialist.  ,•„.,„ 

9     When    Mr.    Slosson    says   that    a   leveling   up 
of    the    proletariat    and    a   leveling    down    of 
the    aristocracy    would    result    in    a    single 
remaining    class    which    would    be    precisely 
the    bourgeoisie    of    the    present    system,    he 
does    not    discuss    whether   or   not   the   exist- 
ence   of    a    higher    and    a    lower    class    has 
something    to     do     with    making    the    bour- 
geoisie what  it  is  under  the  present  system 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  Do  you  think 
that   a   bourgeois    class    is   so   unaffected    by 
the  proximity  of  the  two  other  classes   that 
it   would   be   just   the   same   if   they   did   not 
exist? 


1.   General    History— This    Changing    World. 

1  "We  may  define  civilization  as  the  break- 
ing down  of  natural  barriers  to  the  expan- 
sion of  human  individuality  thru  the  scien- 
tific control  of  energy."  This  sentence  states 
the  "thesis"  or  argument  of  the  whole  ar- 
ticle Explain  the  meaning  of  this  statement 
and  illustrate  it  by  examples  drawn  from 
our    modern    American    civilization. 

2  Which  of  the  changes  and  improvements 
mentioned  in  the  article  belong  to  the  last 
150  years  ?  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you 
can  why  so  much  of  the  development  of 
human  civilization  has  been  crowded  into 
a  few  decades.  .     . 

3  Do  vou  think  that  legal  restrictions  on  per- 
sonal liberty  are  greater  or  less  in  the 
United  States  of  1921  than  m  England  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time?  Give  reasons  for 
your  opinion. 

II.  German   Politics— A   Talk  with  the  Ger- 
man   President. 

1  What  are.  in  President  Ebert's  opinion,  the 
■    chief  present  needs  of  Germany  ?  From  your 

knowledge  of  Germany  before  the  war  com- 
ment on  the  statement.  "Germany  cannot 
support  her  population  without  exporting 
her    commodities    and    importing    raw    ma- 

2  President  Ebert  is  a  Socialist.  Does  that 
mean  that  Germany  is  already  a  Socialist 
nation?  What  steps  in  the  direction  of  So- 
cialism has  the  German   Government  taken? 

3  Should  Germany  now  be  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  or  not  in  your  opinion  . 
What  arguments  might  be  made  for  and 
against  this  step  ? 

III.  Prohibition— What  Next  in  Prohibition? 

1  What  is  meant  by  the  "nullification"  of  a 
law'  In  what  ways  could  the  eighteenth 
amendment    be    nullified    without    repealing 

2  Why  would  it  be  easier  to  change  the  Vol- 
stead Act  than  the  eighteenth  amendment.' 
Point  out  the  differences  between  a  con- 
stitutional  provision    and   a   Federal   statute. 

3  What  connection  does  Mr.  Anderson  trace 
between  the  reapportionment  of  Congr^s 
according  to  the  census  of  1920  and  the 
attitude  of  Congress  to  prohibition  ?  Why 
are  the  great  cities  the  centers  of  anti-pro- 
hibition sentiment? 

IV.  The     Adriatic    Question  —  Italy     versus 

Quarnero. 
1     The  overthrow   of  d'Annunzio's   Government 
■    gives    an    opportunity    to    revie-^    the   whole 
question  of  Fiume  and  the  Adriatic,  by  ref- 
erence to  back  numbers  of  The  Independent 
or  other  historical   sources :    (a)    What   were 
the    boundaries    of    Italy    before    the    war? 
(b)    What   lands    did   Italy    claim    that    for- 
merly   belonged    to    Austria-Hungary?     (c) 
-What    was    President    Wilson's    attitude    to- 
ward   the    Italian    claims    based    o"    t^e    se- 
cret    treaties     concluded     during     the     war 
(d)    With   what    nation    did    Italy    negotiate 
the  Treatv  of  Rapallo?    (e)    Why  was  d  An- 
nunzio  opposed  to  this  treaty?  . 

2  Write  an  essav  either  (a)  comparing  and 
■  contrasting  the  careers  °^ '?'A"';'""^}f.  .^"^ 
Garibaldi,  or  (b)  summarizing  the  history 
of  Italian  unification  from  1848  to  1920. 
V.  The  Financial  Crisis— The  Silent  Panic 
Farm  Tariff  Passes  House.  Better 
Days  for    Business.  _    ^^■ 

1     Define     "deflation,"     "depression."     "panic. 
Why     is     the     present     business     depression 
called  a  "silent  panic"?  Why  is  it  said  that 
"it  had  to  come"?  .         .    . 

•>     Why   docs   a   period   of   falling   prices   injure 
the  "farmer?  What  measures  have  been  pro- ^ 
posed    for   the   relief  of   the   farming   popu- 

3  Why  does  Secretary  Houston  consider  It 
impossible  to  remove  any  tax^  at  present 
without  finding  new  sources  of  revenue  in 
their   place? 

4  What  is  the  difference  between  taxation  on 
wealth  and  taxation  on  consumption?  To 
which   tvpe   do   the   following   taxes    belong: 

(a)  tariff  on  imports,  (b)  income  tax.  (c> 
general  sales  tax.  (d)  tobacco  tax.  (e) 
amusements  tax.  (f)  inheritance  tax.  (g) 
land  tax?  Why  does  Secretary  Houston  saj 
that  the  two  types  of  taxation  should  b« 
balanced? 
VI.  Monroe  Doctrine --Brazil  Approves 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Our  West  Indiar 
Wards.  .     „„  „,,    .    , 

1  What   is   the   "Monroe   Doctrine    ?   What  * 
vou   know    about   its   history? 

2  Do   you    think   that   our   military   occupatio; 
of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  was   justified 
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This  Is  Thrift  Week 

"Make  no  expense  but  to  do  good  to 
others  or  yourself."  said  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, on  whose  birthday.  January  17,  we  are 
asked  to  begin  our  annual  observance  of 
Thrift  Week.  Not  that  we  can  make  a 
week's  thrift  cover  a  whole  year !  But  if 
we  follow"  out  during  the  next  fifty-one 
weeks  the  good  resolutions  that  we  are  ad- 
vised to  make  during  Thrift  Week  the 
year's  prosperity   is  assured. 

Here  is  the  Thrift  Week  calendar,  pre- 
pared under  the  Economic  Program  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. : 

Jan.   17th— National   Thrift   Day   or    Bank 
Day 

To  emphasize  the  service  financial  insti- 
tutions   render    in    a    community    and    the 
benefits  of  doing  business  with  them. 
Jan.  18th— Budget  Day 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  planning 
expenditures    in    advance,    buying   and    in- 
vesting wisely  and  keeping  a  record  of  ex- 
penditures. 
Jan.  19th^ — National  Life  Insurance  Day 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  protect- 
ing loved  ones  by  creating  a  life  insurance 
estate. 
Jan.  20th — Own  Your   Own   Home   Day 

To   emphasize   the  importance   of  living 
under  the  shelter  of  one's  own  home. 
Jan.  21st— Make  a  Will  Day 

To  emphasize  the  value  of  planning  for 
the  future  welfare  of  one's  dependents  by 
making  a  will. 
Jan.  22nd— Pay  Your  Bills  Promptly  Day, 

To    emphasize   the   value   of   credit   and 
the     moral     obligation     of     paying     bills 
promptly. 
Jan.  23rd— Share  With  Others  Day 

To  emphasize  the  religious  privilege  of 
sharing  a  part  of  one's  income  with  the 
church  or  other  unselfish  causes. 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Eugene  V.  Debs — I  love  the  Socialist 
party. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jb. — You  can 
lead  men  with  love. 

Geokge  Ade — The  girls  cover  their  ears 
but  expose  their  wishbones. 

Re\'.  J.  H.  Olmstead — Ireland  is 
blacked  up  with  burnt  Cork. 

Dr.  Francis  Potter — I  think  Jesus 
made  a  mistake  that    he  did  not  marry. 

Herbert  Hoover — Europe  won't  get 
back  to  normal  in  thirty  years. 

Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant — The  Pil- 
grims were  practically  law  breakers. 

C.  L.  Edson— I  used  to  do  all  the  talk- 
ing, but  of  late  1  occasionally  listen. 

Charles  M.  Schwab — I  want  to  keep 
what  is  justly  mine  as  long  as  possible. 

General  von  Bernhardi — What  the 
American  Free  State  needs  is  a  big  war. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor — I  am  very  sure 
that  not  every  young  society  girl  smokes. 

Warren  G.  Harding — I  would  like  to 
acclaim  a  Southland  aflame  with  industry. 

R.  G.  McCutcheon,  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Music  Teachers'  Association — Music 
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will  give  the  country  the  emotional  stimu- 
lus formerly  given  by  booze. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — But  for  my 
wife's  business  sagacity,  I  would  stiU  be 
a  poor  man. 

H.  G.  Wells — We  have  tamed  and  bred 
the  beasts  but  we  have  yet  to  tame  and 
breed  ourselves. 

Sir  Donald  Maclean,  M.P. — Except- 
ing neutrals  and  Great  Britain.  Europe  is 
bankrupt  today. 

Don  Marquis — Nobody  ever  was  as 
crooked  as  his  face  looks  in  a  photograph 
of  a  public  dinner. 

Senator  Penrose — I  am  against  this 
international  idealism  and  this  higher 
thought  in  world  politics. 

Prof.  Raymond  Pearl — The  United 
States  will  have  a  population  of  197,000.- 
000  people  about  the  year  2100. 

R.  C.  Bran — My  children  made  consid- 
erable racket  when  fourteen  of  them  were 
down  with   the  whooping  cough. 

Dean  Inge — Nineteenth  century  Eng- 
land was  a  going  concern.  Twentieth  cen- 
tury England  is  a  gone  concern. 

J.  Horace  McFarland — After  a  recent 
conference  I  had  to  hang  out  my  shoes  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  smell  of  tobacco. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Shahan — The 
burning  of  Cork  surpasses  in  grim  horror 
and  fierce  injustice  the  crime  of  Louvain. 

Prof.  Arthur  Gordon  Webster — In 
the  Army  and  Navy  the  theory  is  that 
anybody  can  teach  anything  if  ordered  to. 

Governor  Riggs  of  Alaska — In  Canada 
the  founder  of  a  great  new  industry  gets 
knighted ;   in  Alaska,  very  often,  indicted. 

J.  Dennis  Bradley — The  air  is  full  of 
stertorous  greetings  and  heavy  breathings 
of  portly  admirals  and  plethoric  generals 
in  literary  labor. 

Arthur  Brisbane — Will  Mr.  Harding 
extend  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
south  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  thus  conferring  a  great 
blessing  on  every  square  foot  of  Mexico? 

Opening  Nights 

Miss  Lulu  Bett.  A  comedy  of  family 
bickerings,  by  Zona  Gale,  based  upon  her 
novel  of  the  same  name.  Sleazy  and  col- 
orlessly   agreeable.    (Belmont    Theater.) 

Transplanting  Jean.  A  comedy  that 
keeps  in  its  translation  the  epigrammatic 
gaiety  and  entertaining  nuances  of  the 
French  original  by  de  Flers  and  Caillavet. 
Margaret  Lawrence  is  an  engaging  heroine, 
and  Arthur  Byron  is  at  his  best  in  the 
role  of  volatile  man-about-town.  (Cort 
Theater.) 

Mary  Rose,  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  For  sheer 
beauty  and  whimsy  loveliness  the  best  play 
of  many  seasons.  The  American  company, 
contrary  to  several  New  York  critics,  is  as 
good  as  the  English  company  now  perform- 
ing in  London,  while  Ruth  Chatterton  as 
"Mary  Rose"  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
Maude  Adams  as  a  Barrie  heroine.  (Em- 
pire Theater.) 
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JVIlghty  as  it  may  be,  the  power  or 
the  skill  of  one   man   will   accomplish 
only  a  human  limit.    We  know  of  no 
other  machine  that  so  greatly  multiplies 
man-power  as  does  the  Mimeograph.  Five 
thousand  well-printed  duplicates  of  a  type- 
written sheet  delivered  every  hour,  with  only  a 
few   minutes  consumed  in  getting   ready  to  print, 
is  a  truly  remarkable  accomplishment,  even  in  these 
days  of  urgent   speed.     In  your  own   office,  under 
your   direct   supervision,  the   work  can  be   privately 
and  cleanly  done — at  negligible  cost.    And  if  diagrams, 
illustrations  or  plans  are  needed,  they  may  be  included 

on  the  same  sheet  by  a  simple  method  of  tracing.  The  Mimeo- 
graph costs  little  to  install  and  little  to  operate — and  it  is  a  mighty 
power  in  the  economy  of  American  business.     Let  us  show  you 
how  it  will  save  both  effort  and  money  for  you.   Write  for  booklet 
"E-l"  to  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  York. 
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The  New  Negro 

When  He's  Hit,  He  Hits  Back!" 
By  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt 

In  this  article  Dr.  Hartt  has  been  at  pains 
to  avoid  extremist  arguments  and  scarehead 
testimony;  he  deals  only  with  facts,  pre- 
sented from  the  moderate  viewpoint  of  a 
Congregational  minister  who  knows  the  va- 
rious sections  of  the  United  States  and  has 
written  for  many  years  on  American  affairs. 
This  article  will  be  followed  in  an  early  issue 
by  one  which  discusses  the  negro  problem 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Southerner 

THE  other  evening  five  hundred  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  marched  in  procession  thru  Jacksonville, 
Florida — a  "band  of  determined  men,"  who  "would 
brook  no  interference."  Fifteen  southern  states  now  have 
Ku  Klux  organizations — their  emblem,  the  "flaming  cross"; 
their  device,  "We  Stand  for  Chivalry,  Humanity,  Mercy, 
Patriotism";  their  advertisement,  a  shield  bearing  skull 
and  cross-bones.  Specimens  of  that  advertisement,  clipped 
from  southern  papers,  are  shown  to  visitors  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  in  New  York  City. 

Southerners  recall  that  during  Reconstruction  the  South 
owed  much  to  the  Ku  Klux.  Northerners,  however  unsym- 
pathetic, find  that  it  accomplished  its  purposes.  Can  it  ac- 
complish its  purposes  today,  or  is  it  perhaps  destined  to 
end  by  defeating  them  if  not  actually  bringing  about  the 
very  situation  it  aims  to  forestall?  There  are  friends  of 
the   South  who,  having  studied  the  evolution   of  the  new 
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Is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  back  again?  It  looks  so.  Bat  with  a  differ- 
ence; the  negroes  of  today  are  a  new  race,  not  to  be  driven  and 
terrorized  into  submission 


He's   brought  himself  and  all  his  trappings  and  all  his 

military    energy    and    training  "back    home    again.    And 

now  what   will  happen? 

negro,  harbor  serious  misgivings.  No  mere  fanciful  buga- 
boo is  the  new  negro.  He  exists.  More  than  once  I  have 
met  him.  He  differs  radically  from  the  timorous,  docile 
negro  of  the  past.  Said  a  new  negro,  "Cap'n,  you  mark  my 
words;  the  next  time  white  folks  pick  on  colored  folks, 
something's  going  to  drop — dead  white  folks."  Within  a 
week  came  race  riots  in  Chicago,  where  negroes  fought 
back  with  surprising  audacity. 

Another  new  negro,  home  from  overseas  said,  "We  were 
the  first  American  regiment  on  the  Rhine — Colonel  Hay- 
ward's,  the  Fighting  Fifteenth;  we  fought  for  democracy, 
and  we're  going  to  keep  on  fighting  for  democracy  till  we 
get  our  rights  here  at  home.  The  black  worm  has  turned." 

I  said,  "There  is  a  high  mortality  among  turning  worms. 
We've  got  you  people  eight  to  one." 

He  answered,  "Don't  I  know  it?  Thousands  of  us  must 
die;  but  we'll  die  fighting.  Mow  us  down — slaughter  us! 
It's  better  than  this." 

I  remembered  seeing  a  negro  magazine  shortly  after  the 
Chicago  riots;  a  war-goddess  on  its  cover  brandished  aloft 
her  sword.  "They  who  would  be  free,"  ran  the  legend,  "must 
themselves  strike  the  blow."  I  remembered  a  telegram  from 
a  negro  editor,  "Henceforward,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life."  Here,  in  this  colored  veteran, 
was  the  same  spirit — the  spirit,  that  is,  of  the  new  negro. 
Hit,  he  hits  back.  In  a  succession  of  race  riots,  he  has 
proved  it.  "When  they  taught  the  colored  boys  to  fight," 
says  a  negro  paper,  "they  started  something  they  won't  be 
able  to  stop." 

This  is  apparently  no  transient  mood.  The  evolution  of 
the  new  negro  has  been  in  progress  since  1916,  when 
southern  negroes  began  to  move  North.  That  huge,  leader- 
less  exodus — a  million  strong,  according  to  Herbert  J. 
Seligmann,  author  of  "The  Negro  Faces  America" — strong- 
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er  by  far,  according  to  some  authorities — meant  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  the  negro  had  taken  his  affairs 
into  his  own  hands.  Until  then,  things  had  been  done  to  the 
negro,  with  the  negro,  and  for  the  negro,  but  never  by  the 
negro.  At  last,  he  showed  initiative  and  self-reliance. 
Despite  the  lure  of  big  wages  "up  North,"  it  required  no 
little  courage.  If  the  vanguard  was  exploited,  the  exploita- 
tion continued  and  still  continues.  In  an  article  on  "The 
High  Cost  of  Being  a  Negro,"  the  Chicago  Whip  declares, 
"In  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  York  and  Detroit,  where 
negroes  are  working,  they  have  to  pay  twice  the  rent, 
and  in  neighborhood  clothing  and  grocery  stores  recent  in- 
vestigations show  that  for  the  same  goods  the  negro  has 
to  pay  a  color  tax  sometimes  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  Thus 


@  Keystone  View 

These  are  the  negroes  from  the  369th  (old  15th)  regiment,  the 
first  American  regiment  on  the  Rhine,  who  won  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  Colonel  Hayward   of  the  regiment  stands  in  the  center 

the  net  earnings,  if  any  at  all,  are  50  per  cent  less  than 
those  of  the  white  workers."  Yet  the  exodus  from  Dixie 
goes  on.  Few — astonishingly  few — return. 

"One  reason  for  the  migrations  to  the  North,"  says  Dr. 
Hawk,  a  colored  clergyman,  "is  that  the  negroes  want  ^in- 
dependence. Planters  give  them  two  or  three  acres  for 
themselves  and  furnish  the  plants  and  seeds  and  they  pay 
with  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  crop,  but  they  have  always 
been  in  debt  for  things  they  are  compelled  to  buy  at  cer- 
tain stores.  Since  the  war,  wages  have  been  so  high  that 
they  could  free  themselves  from  debt  and  go  North.  .  .  . 
The  going  of  a  negro  causes  great  unrest  among  other 
negroes.  .  .  .  The  exodus  is  not  only  among  the  poor  or 
floating  class;  lynching  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it." 

When  the  movement  was  just  beginning,  a  white  South- 
ernor  wrote  in  the  Tifton  Gazette:  "The  white  people  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  They  have  allowed  negroes  to 
be  lynched,  five  at  a  time,  on  no  stronger  ground  than  sus- 
picion; they  have  allowed  whole  sections  to  be  depopulated 
of  them;  they  have  allowed  them  to  be  white-capped  and 
whipped  and  their  homes  burned,  with  only  the  weakest  ef- 
fort to  apprehend  or  punish  those  guilty — when  any  effort 
was  made  at  all." 

"The  exodus  is  a  great  mark  of  progress,"  thinks  Dr. 
Hawk;  "negroes  are  saying,  'We  can  do  this  thing  our- 
selves.' "  They  had  not  been  doing  it  long  when  a  new  and 
still  more  tremendous  influence  came  into  play.  America 
declared  war.  Negroes  by  scores  of  thousands  joined  the 
colors.  Nor  was  that  all.  On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  "put  the  devil  into  the  negro's  head,"  as  a 
southern  newspaper  phrases  it,  by  receiving  a  deputation 
of  colored  clergy  at  the  White  House  and  making  a  speech 
thus  reported  in  the  negro  press  the  country  over: 

I  have  always  known  that  the  negro  has  hpen  unjustly  and 
unfairly    dealt   with;    your    people    Lave    exhibited    a    degree    of 


loyalty  and  patriotism  that  should  command  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  nation.  In  the  present  conflict  your  race  has  rallied 
to  the  nation's  call,  aud  if  there  has  been  any  evidence  of  slacker- 
ism  manifested  by  negroes,  the  same  has  not  reached  Washington. 
Great  principles  of  righteousness  are  won  by  hard  fighting  and 
they  are  attained  by  slow  degrees.  With  thousands  of  your  sons 
in  the  camps  and  in  France,  out  of  this  conflict  you  must  expect 
nothing  less  than  the  enjoyment  of  full  citizenship  rights — the 
same  as  are  enjoyed  by  every  other  citizen. 

How — as  a  matter  of  precise,  historic  fact — did  the  negro 
acquit  himself  in  France?  Accounts  by  white  men  vary. 
Accounts  by  black  men  don't.  Exclaims  a  negro  paper,  "Are 
you  aware  that  a  negro  was  the  first  American  to  receive 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm  and  gold  star?  That  three 
negro  regiments  and  several  battalions  and  companies  were 
cited  and  had  their  flags  decorated  for  valorous  conduct? 
That  negroes  placed  for  the  first  time  in  artillery  and  sig- 
nal corps  won  high  distinction?  That  negroes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  held  20  per  cent  of  all  territory  assigned 
to  Americans?  That  the  negro  army  was  the  healthiest  on 
record?  That  out  of  45,000  negroes  engaged  in  battle  only 
nine  were  taken  prisoners?  That  the  negroes  established  a 
record  for  continuous  service  in  the  trenches — 191  days?" 
"Under  similar  circumstances,"  comments  the  New  York 
Crisis,  "we  would  fight  again.  But,  by  the  God  of  Heaven, 
we  are  cowards  and  jackasses  if,  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
we  do  not  marshal  every  ounce  of  our  brain  and  brawn  to 
fight  a  sterner,  longer,  more  unbending  battle  against  the 
forces  of  hell  in  our  own  land."  "Back  again,  to  be  lynched, 
bombed,  and  riot-frenzied  and  segregated!"  cries  the 
Chicago  Whip.  "The  black  man  fought  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy;  he  now  demands  that  America  be  made 
safe  for  black  Americans." 

In  other  words,  the  negro  thinks  as  in  identical  circum- 
stances a  Caucasian  would  think.  Having  learned  initiative, 
having  heard  from  his  President  the  promise  of  "freedom," 
and  having  served  his  country  on  the  battlefield,  he  is  de- 
termined henceforth  to  act  as  in  the  circumstances  a  Cau- 
casian would  act.  For  once — to  that  extent — black  is  white. 

"You  have  now  with  you  a  new  negro,"  declared  the 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Black  Dispatch  in  addressing 
a  white  audience.  "This  new  negro,  who  stands  today  re- 
leased in  spirit,  finds  himself  physically  bound  and  shackled 
by  laws  and  customs  that  were  made  for  slaves."  Is  he 
then  seeking  "social  equality"?  "What  wq  want  is  social 
justice,"  the  speaker  went  on  to  say;  "none  of  my  race  is 
dreaming  of  'social  equality.'  "  "The  negro  is  satisfied  to 
confine  his  social  as- 
pirations within  his 
own  race,"  affirms  the 
Hot  Springs  (Arkan- 
sas) Echo,  "but  he  does 
want  such  political  and 
economic  rights  as  are 
guaranteed  to  every 
law-abiding  c  i  t  i  z  e  n." 
Putting  the  case  still 
more  explicitly,  the 
Houston  (Texas)  In- 
former says:  "What 
the  colored  man  de- 
mands is  'social  equity.' 
He  wants  the  same 
rights  of  society  that 
other  men  and  races 
enjoy;  but  he  does  not 
ask  the  association  and 
companionship  of  men 
or  women  of  other 
races." 

Once  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Dooley  could  re- 
mark to  Mr.  Hennessy, 
[Continued  on  page  76 
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Mary  Seymore,  who  ran  for  the 
Legislature  from  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, is  a  symbol  of  an  era 
not  only  of  woman  sulTrage  but  of 
negro  suffrage.  She  has  negro 
blood  in  her  veins  and  her  great 
ambition  is  to  see  her  race  given 
a  chance  to  progress 
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Time  Charts  vs.  Good  Cheer 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

In   collaboration   with   A.   P.   Haake,   O.   F.   Carpenter,   Malcolm   Sharp, 
Jennie  McMullin  Turner,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Jean  Davis,  John  A.  Commons 


THE  American  business  man  is  usually  thought  of  as 
hard-headed,  intensely  practical  and  unsentimental. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  probably  ruled  by  senti- 
ment, even  by  religion,  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  know. 

Witness  the  Link-Belt  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, and  Indianapolis,  where  there  has  been  a  conscious 
development  from  pure  scientific  management  to  humanism 
in  management;  from  figures  to  feelings  as  the  instru- 
ments of  control. 

We  visited  the  Philadelphia  establishment.  Twenty  years 
ago  this  concern  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  Tay- 
lor system  of  scientific  management,  under  the  supervision 
of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  himself;  with  some  modifications, 
to  be  sure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  concern  manufactures 
special  orders  and  not  staple  products,  but  essentially  the 
Taylor  system  with  its  functional  foremen,  time  and  mo- 
tion study,  minute  cost  determinations  and  the  rest. 

The  nine  hundred  and  odd  workmen  were  scientifically 
adjusted  to  their  jobs,  shop  routine  was  carefully  and 
thoroly  established,  and  the  men  worked  at  a  swift,  steady 
pace.  The  worker  who  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
performance  found  that  his  earnings  were  so  small  that 
he  did  not  wait  to  be  discharged.  He  quit  and  sought  work 
where  he  could  go  it  at  a  slower  pace.  The  worker  who  re- 
mained produced  in  large  quantities  and  made  better  than 
average  earnings. 

Costs  were  kept  in  such  minute  detail  that  operations  of 
so  little  duration  as  105  seconds  were  recorded  as  separate 
units.  Labor-hour  costs  were  recorded  at  their  actual  cash 
costs.  Value  of  buildings,  equipment,  tools  and  machinery 
were  allocated  to  separate  workmen  and  unit  processes 
with  accuracy.  Every  instruction  was  written  and  care- 
fully recorded.  Orders  and  results  passed  by  writing,  and 
even  human  relations  were  controlled  finally  by  paper 
forms.  For  every  act  and  process  there  was  a  form  which 
required  careful  filling  out.  The  processes  and  relations 
were  as  mechanical  as  the  Taylor  system  could  make  them. 

This  required  an  immense  amount  of  work,  rewriting 
bills  of  material,  making  thousands  of  entries;  costs  were 
always  at  least  a  week  behind  the  labor  date.  A  thoro  study 
of  their  methods  and  recognition  of  faults  resulted  in  a 
number  of  changes:  the  use  of  a  single  bill  of  materials,  a 
distinctive  time  card  for  each  separate  form  of  production 
labor,  and  a  uniform,  general  method  of  distributing  in- 
direct expenses.  Selling  costs  were  kept  apart  from  the 
rest.  Thus  the  work  was  materially  reduced  and  accuracy 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes  retained. 

While  they  still  have  scientific  management  it  is  so  modi- 
fied that  it  can  no  longer  be  called  the  Taylor  system.  It  is 
the  Link-Belt  system. 

In  the  planning  department  there  have  been  probably 
the  fewest  changes.  Here  we  find  scientific  management 
par  excellence,  likewise  in  the  cost-accounting  and  stores 
departments.  The  work  is  carefully  planned,  instructions 
are  made  out  in  copies  sufficient  for  each  of  the  employed 
workers  on  each  job,  and  accurate  time  studies  are  made 
and  recorded.  Their  purpose,  however,  is  more  to  make 
possible  intelligible  cost  accounts  and  job  estimates  than 
to  maintain  rigorous  paper  control  over  the  shops. 


The  greatest  variation  from  scientific  management  has 
probably  been  in  the  personal  relations  with  the  men.  This 
plant  has  always  tried  to  give  the  workers  a  consciousness 
that  the  management  was  interested  in  their  welfare  and 
a  fair  deal  for  everyone:  the  effort  has  always  been  ap- 
parent to  give  the  men  all  that  is  coming  to  them,  to  recog- 
nize their  interest  in  the  plant.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
therefore,  that  the  management  would  early  feel  that  the 
Taylor  system  went  too  far  with  its  functionalization,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  foremen.  And  they  returned  to 
the  system  of  a  single  superintendent  with  general  foremen 
and  sub-foremen,  each  in  complete  charge  of  his  particular 
group  of  workmen. 

This  foreman  has  all  the  functions  of  the  old  type  of 
foreman,  with  slightly  less  emphasis  on  the  personal  rela- 
tion side.  He  can  recommend  for  discharge,  but  his  dis- 
charge is  not  final.  He  is  still  the  gang  boss,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  "getting  out  the  goods,"  but  he  is  primarily 
an  instructor  and  executive. 

The  interesting  development  in  this  concern  is  the 
changed  type  of  superintendent.  Contrary  to  general  prac- 
tice, he  is  not  the  technical  type  of  man.  He  did  not  forge 
his  way  up  thru  the  ranks  of  factory  workers  to  his  pres- 
ent position.  He  was  a  cost  accountant  with  an  attractive 
personality,  a  man  of  impelling  presence.  He  is  superin- 
tendent, not  because  he  knows  the  technical  side  of  manu- 
facturing, but  because  he  knows  and  can  handle  men,  be- 
cause of  his  great  and  evident  human  sympathy.  The 
responsibility  for  matters  technical  is  left  to  his  foremen 
and  sub-foremen. 

His  training  school  for  this  present  position  was  a  Sun- 
day School.  He  was  a  whirlwind  of  a  superintendent  there. 
His  school  was  live  and  interesting.  Mothers  sent  their 
sons  to  him.  He  reformed  recalcitrants.  He  built  his  whole 
soul  on  making  everyone  feel  happy,  contented,  and  anxious 
to  do  things. 

SO  when  the  management  of  the  Link-Belt  Company  saw, 
a  few  years  ago,  that  they  were  facing  a  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult labor  situation,  they  decided  that  they  must  change 
their  tactics.  They  decided  to  pin  their  faith  on  the  man 
who  showed  that  he  could  inspire  and  lead  his  fellows,  who 
could  preach  a  sermonette  to  an  imported  workman  in 
greasy  overalls  without  evoking  indifferent  suspicion  in 
response.  The  technical  side  of  the  problem  could  be  left 
to  his  lieutenants.  It  was  subordinated  to  the  human  rela- 
tions aspect  of  the  general  manufacturing  problem. 

Not  that  this  factory  has  become  a  revival  camp  meeting 
with  a  chorus  of  "Glory  Hallelujahs"  for  every  achieve- 
ment in  production.  Far  from  it.  Enthusiasm  has  not  re- 
placed, it  has  supplemented  hard  sense  and  technical  skill. 
The  superintendent  with  his  foremen  meet  every  morn- 
ing, and  at  this  meeting  each  man  reports  the  progress 
of  work  in  his  department.  Technical  difficulties,  failures 
to  hold  up  to  the  schedule,  failures  to  coordinate — these 
and  more  are  discussed  to  the  end  that  each  knows  just 
what  the  rest  are  doing,  just  where  he  stands,  and  what 
is  expected  of  him.  It  would  go  hard  with  the  foreman  who 
showed    in    these    meetings    any-    [Contimied    on    page    76 
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The  Plain  Truth  About  Germany 


By  John  Spargo 


This  article  is  based  on  Mr.  Spargo's  personal  observations  during  a  recent  visit  to  Central  Europe, 
where  he  studied  economic  conditions  and  drew  some  conclusions  that  are  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  American  people.  Mr.  Spargo,  who  is  one  of  the  contributing  editors  of  The  Independent,  has 
taken  a  leading  part  for  many  years  in  industrial  aflFairs  in  the  United  States.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1901,  was  U.  S.  delegate  to  the  International  Socialist  and  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Copenhagen  in  1910,  with  Samuel  Gompers  founded  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy 
in  1917,  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  the  Industrial  Conference  in  1919.  Of  his  numerous 
books  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children"  and  "Industrial  Democracy"  are  perhaps  best  known. 


I  Weitern  Htmifaver  Union 


IN  the  month  of  October,  1920, 
the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
could  issue  no  passport  to  Ger- 
many to  any  citizen,  the  reason 
being  that  we  were  still  at  war 
with  that  country.  Yet,  somehow, 
the  Germans  seemed  quite  un- 
aware of  the  war  and  to  be  labor- 
ing under  the  impression  that 
peaceable  and  friendly  relations 
existed  between  the  two  nations. 
There  was  no  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  German  officials  to  vise 
the  passports  of  American  citi- 
zens desirous  of  entering  Ger- 
many. Of  course,  it  was  illogical 
that  a  passport  not  issued  for 
travel  in  Germany  should  be  sol- 
emnly vised  by  German  officials, 
but  this  illogicality  was  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  entire  farce  of 
legal  and  diplomatic  warfare  as 
it  then  was — and  as  it  still  re- 
mains. With  merry  ostentation 
American  "enemies"  of  Germany 
crowded  the  trains,  lounged  in  the  best  hotels,  transacted 
business  in  the  shops  and  elsewhere.  All  this  was  done 
openly,  without  a  vestige  of  secrecy  or  camouflage,  and  yet 
these  queer  enemy  Germans  minded  it  not.  Instead,  they 
welcomed  every  augmentation  of  our  novel  belligerency 
with  the  most  benign  affability.  The  Americans,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  anybody — particularly  enemies — acted  the 
pacifist  role  with  equal  grace  and  played  Jonathan  to 
the  German  David. 

On  the  surface  it  was  simply  a  howling  farce,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  diverting  than  anything  that  Gilbertian 
genius  ever  devised.  Beneath  the  surface,  however,  there 
was  tragedy  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  witnessed;  the 
tragedy  of  a  great  nation  sinking  down  into  the  engulfing 
morass  of  economic  death  and  destruction  and  pulling  down 
with  her  the  whole  body  of  civilization,  while  the  statesmen 
of  the  world,  guardians  and  trustees  of  that  civilization, 
played  their  petty  politics.  Hitherto,  Nero  fiddling  during 
the  burning  of  Rome  has  been  the  classical  example  of  fool- 
ish and  dangerous  statecraft,  but  allied  policy  toward  Ger- 
many in  A.  D.  1920  outshines  Nero's  folly  as  much  as  the 
great  electric  searchlight  outshines  the  glow-worm. 

No  trace  of  hatred  of  America  by  the  Germans  could  be 
discovered  by  the  present  writer  in  October,  1920.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  everywhere  manifest  a  pathetic  desire 
for  American  understanding  and  friendship.  The  cynically 
minded,  who  still  confound  the  German  people  with  the 
Prussian  military  regime,  will  of  course  say  that  this  was 
the  result  of  a  subtle  and  cunning  propaganda.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  feeling  was  too  universal  to  admit  of  such  a 
cynical  explanation.    Statesmen   and   agricultural   laborers, 
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scholars  and  housewives,  in  the 
smallest  villages  no  less  than  in 
the  large  cities,  quite  unaware 
that  they  were  talking  to  a  jour- 
nalist in  quest  of  information, 
spoke  with  evident  earnestness  of 
'/H!'^  desire  for   America's   friendship. 

^^  ^^  No  propaganda,  however  skilfully 

^:,3k  conducted,    could    have    produced 

'^^  such    a   result — and   the    German 

governmental  machine  is  not  yet 
efficient  enough  for  such  an  en- 
terprize,  even  if  it  were  inclined 
to  undertake  it.  No,  the  reason 
for  the  German  attitude  toward 
America  lies,  the  present  writer 
is  convinced,  in  the  widespread 
recognition  of  Germany's  des- 
perate economic  condition  and 
her  hope  that  America  will  help 
her  if  not  to  her  feet,  then  at 
least  to  her  knees. 

As  surely  as  this  hope  of  the 
Germans  is  motivated  and  in- 
spired by  self-interest,  so  is  the 
conviction  of  a  growing  number 
of  thoughtful  Americans  that  we  ought  to  do  that  very 
thing.  It  is  not  sentimentality,  but  the  sternest  economic 
realism.  It  is  not  altruism,  but  the  prudence  arising  from 
the  instinct  for  self-preservation.  For  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  human  can  be  that  the  economic  collapse  of  Ger- 
many would  involve  serious  disaster  to  every  great  nation, 
including  our  own.  We  are  linked  to  the  economic  life  of 
Germany  by  a  series  of  relations  of  the  most  vital  conse- 
quence and  importance,  just  as  we  are  linked  to  many 
other  nations  in  both  hemispheres.  This  is  so  obvious,  one 
would  think,  as  to  require  no  demonstration,  yet  it  is  often 
overlooked.  We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  give  heed  to  a 
few  elemental  facts  which  irresistibly  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion. We  may  omit  consideration  of  the  security  of  our 
foreign  loans  and  consider  more  fundamental  matters.  In 
the  first  place,  to  disorganize  and  destroy  the  economic 
production  of  a  great  nation  of  sixty  millions  of  people — 
particularly  when  that  nation  is  as  intelligent  and  ef- 
ficient as  Germany — must  inevitably,  at  any  time,  seriously 
disturb  and  strain  the  economic  life  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  beyond  them  all  other  countries  trading  with 
that  nation  or  the  nations  affected  by  her  ruin.  Can  any- 
one imagine  that  Germany's  economic  collapse  would  leave 
intact  and  unshaken  the  economic  life  of  Sweden,  Norway. 
Denmark  or  Holland,  among  neutral  nations,  or  that  of 
Belgium,  France,  Italy  or  England  among  the  nations  en- 
gaged in  the  Great  War?  We  have  been  mordantly  called 
a  nation  of  "economic  illiterates,"  but  surely  there  is  none 
among  us  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
would  be  uninjured.  Even  now  we  are  witnessing  a  serious 
diminution  of  our  economic  prosperity  as  a  result  of  the 
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abnormally  low  exchange  rates  which  prevail  in  nearly  all 
the  countries  above  named,  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  maintain  their  customary  relation  and  im- 
portance as  purchasers  of  our  goods  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Moreover,  in  the  distraught  and  distempered  state  of 
civilization  thru  which  we  ai'e  passing,  the  danger  is  in- 
creased beyond  any  human  computation.  The  present 
writer  at  any  rate  is  not  an  alarmist,  finding  grim  pleasure 
in  dire  foreboding  or  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  now  as 
always  he  believes  profoundly  in  the  resistance  and  re- 
cuperative powers  of  civilization,  especially  here  in  this 
nation  where  opportunity  is  more  widely  diffused  than 
anywhere  else  under  the  sun.  At  the  same  time,  ignorant 
and  reckless  disregard  of  disease  is  not  healthy  optimism. 
It  is  rather  a  danger  to  be  shunned. 

To  ignore  the  tragic  fact  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  and 
the  eruptions  of  the  same  evil  menace  in  Asia,  in  Italy,  in 
Hungary,  in  Poland  and  in  Czechoslavakia  would  be  most 
dangerous  folly. 

We  need  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that 
Bolshevism  is  a  madness  incidental  to  the  fever 
of  economic  despair  and  disintegration.  Not  the 
least  of  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  ruin 
of  Germany's  economic  life  is  the  Bolshevization 
of  her  despairing  masses.  No  greater  disaster 
could  befall  the  world  than  that,  at  the  moment 
when  Russian  Bolshevism  is  approaching  its  dis- 
solution and  liquidation,  it  should  be  reinvigor- 
ated  and  reenforced  by  the  Bolshevized  genius, 
energy  and  passion  of  Germany.  If  that  should 
happen,  there  needs  must  ensue  a  war  greater 
than  that  we  have  just  passed  thru — a  war  of 
civilization  against  a  red  militarism  infinitely 
more  terrible  than  any  Hohenzollern  ever  con- 
ceived. 

Let  us  look  frankly  at  some  of  the  salient  and 
outstanding   facts    in    Germany's   economic    posi- 
tion. We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  basing 
our  impressions  upon  the  careless  and  luxurious 
life  at  the  Adlon  or  the  abundant  evidences  of 
luxury  in  the  great  shops  on  Unter  den  Linden. 
Germany,  in  common  with  all  the  belligerents  in 
the  late  war,  produced 
very  many  rich  spend- 
thrifts who  made  large 
fortunes  by  war  profit- 
eering.   For   the    great 
mass    of    the    German 
people,     however,     life 
today     represents     a 
struggle   that   is   unbe- 
lievably   hard    and    in 
which     most    of    them 
can  find  no  hope.   The 
American  journalist 
who     proclaimed     thru 
the  pages  of  a  popular 
magazine     that     there 
was    no    starvation,    or 
even  privation,  in  Ger- 
many,     because,      for- 
sooth, he  has  been  able 
to    purchase    an    elab- 
orate dinner  at  a  fash- 
ionable   hotel    for    750 
marks,  was  either  very 

childishly     ignorant,     or         Thomas  in  London  Opinion 

unscrupulously     vicious  Master  Northcliffe:  "Hi,  guv'nor,  wotcher  think 

— and    equally    danger-  you're  doing,  pouring   water  into  the  pump?" 

ous    either    way.    As    a  Mr.  Lloyd  George:  "Don't  you  know  you  can't 

•^  _  get  a  disused  pump  to  work  without  first  pour- 

matter  of  fact,  for    <oO  jng  water  down  it  to  wet  the  sucker?" 


marks  ten  very  excellent  dinners,  a  bottle  of  good  wine  ac- 
companying each,  could  have  been  purchased  in  the  best 
restaurant  in  Berlin.  What  matters  is  not  the  ability  of 
the  rich  German  or  the  traveling  American,  whose  dollars 
represent  such  an  abnormal  value  in  exchange,  to  secure 
luxury,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  average  German  to  secure 
the  ordinary  necessities  of  life.  To  that  difficulty  the 
pinched  wan  faces  of  the  women  in  the  working  class  dis- 
tricts bore  tragic  testimony.  It  is  a  story  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion itself  that  the  burden  of  poverty  strikes  first  of  all 
the  mothers  of  the  race  and  then  the  offspring.  If  the 
children  of  the  great  German  cities  appeared  to  be  less 
starved  than  the  mind  of  the  investigator  had  feared  and 
imagined,  that  fact  was  due  to  the  wise  and  beneficent 
remedial  measures  undertaken  by  such  bodies  as  the  Ameri- 
can Quakers,  the  Swedish  Red  Cross,  the  Relief  Organiza- 
tions of  Norway  and  Holland,  and— note  this  to  the  credit 
of  our  human  kind — the  labor  organizations  of  Belgium. 
To  see  the  problem  of  the  average  German  family  of  the 

working  class  the   pres- 
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A    French    view    of    the    German    indemity 
question — "Eet  is  impossible  to  get  ze  blood 
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ent  writer  visited  some 
of  the  markets  in  com- 
pany with  wives  of  ar- 
tizans  and  laborers.  A 
carpenter,  bricklayer  or 
plumber,  earning  thirty- 
five  marks  per  day,  has 
first  to  meet  a  tax  de- 
duction of  10  per  cent. 
Suppose  the  remaining 
31.50  marks  is  handed 
intact  to  his  good  frau, 
how  can  she  possibly 
provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  her  husband,  her- 
self and  two  or  three 
children?  That  was  the 
problem  brought  home  to 
one  in  these  wanderings 
in  the  market  places.  Of 
course  eggs  at  3.50 
marks  each  were  out  of 
the  question;  so,  alas, 
was  butter,  for  the  en- 
tire day's  wages  of  the  artizan  would  be  required 
to  purchase  two-thirds  of  a  pound.  Even  a  pound 
of  rather  poor  looking  bacon  cost  something  more 
than  half  a  day's  wages  of  a  skilled  mechanic. 
When  one  saw  the  puzzled  hausfrau  purchase  four 
ounces  of  chopped  meat  for  the  entire  family,  sup- 
plementing it  with  a  few  soup  greens,  one  under- 
stood the  tragic  lack  of  power  in  the  wage  to  pur- 
chase sufficient  calories  for  healthful  and  decent 
living.  Nor  was  this  the  worst,  for  there  were 
many  unemployed.  During  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober there  were  250,000  unemployed  workers  in 
Berlin  alone.  There  were  other  thousands  in  Stutt- 
gart, Leipzig,  Hamburg,  Chemnitz  and  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  certainty  that,  unless 
some  great  constructive  work  were  speedily  under- 
taken, the  number  of  these  unemployed  would 
grow  and  swell  the  potential  forces  of  red  Bol- 
shevism. Bad  as  the  lot  of  the  industrial  wage 
earners  was,  that  of  the  salaried  official  class  was 
worse.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  vitally  dan- 
gerous facts  existing  under  the  thin  layer  of  the 
luxury  to  be  found  in  the  fashionable  hotels. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  economic  life  of 
Germany  since  the  war  constitutes  a  vicious 
circle,  which  cannot  be  broken  by  Germany  alone, 
but  only  by  the  cooperation  of  the  rest  of  the 
great  nations  with  her.  The  [Continued  on  page  78 


Michelson's    Eye 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


LAST  summer  an  enthusiastic  young  astronomer  said 
to  me:  "The  science  of  astronomy  has  made  more 
progress  in  the  last  five  years  than  in  the  previous 
century." 

"What  discoveries  do  you  have  in  mind  pai'ticularly?"  I 
inquired. 

"Can't  tell  you  all  yet,  but  you  will  hear  about  it  before 
New  Year's,"  he  replied. 

And  now,  two  days  before  the  old  year  goes,  the  an- 
nouncement comes  that  Professor  Miehelson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  measured  the  girth  of  Betelgeuse. 
He  found  the  star  to  be  260,000,000  miles  in  diameter.  If  it 
were  a  hollow  sphere  there  would  be  room  enough  in  it  to 
hold  the  sun  with  the  three  planets.  Mercury,  Venus  and 
Earth,  revolving  in  their  regular  orbits.  Probably  our  sun 
was  about  as  big  in  its  younger  and  stronger  days,  shortly 
after  Mars  had  seceded  and  established  its  independence. 
But  since  then  the  sun  has  shrunken  until  now  it  would 
take  some  27,000,000  suns  to  fill  up  Betelgeuse. 

If  you  need  an  introduction  to  Betelgeuse  ask  your 
grandmother  to  point  him  out  to  you.  For  in  her  day  every 
respectable  person  was  supposed  to  know  the  names  of  the 
constellations  and  the  cabinet  officers.  The  younger  gen- 
eration does  not  seem  to  care  about  either.  But  however 
indifferent  you  may  be  to  the  heavenly  bodies  you  probably 
can  recognize  at  sight  two  constellations,  the  Big  Dipper 
and  the  three  stars  that  form  the  Belt  of  Orion.  Now  Betel- 
geuse is  the  Alpha  or  leading  star  in  Orion  and  lies  in  the 
giant's  shoulder,  so  you  can  find  it  even  tho  you  may  not 
have  a  grandmother  handy  to  use  as  a  star-finder. 

Mark  Twain  used  to  say  that  he  could  understand  some- 
thing about  how  astronomers  could  measure  the  distances 
of  the  stars,  but  he  did  not  see  how,  even  with  the  largest 
telescopes,  they  could  find  out  their  names.  But  Michelson's 
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Courtesy  of  New  York  Times 
THE  GIANT  OF  THE  SKIES 
The  shaded  portion  of  the  diagram  shows  the  size  of  Betelgeuse 
compared  with  the  orbits  of  our  planets.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
star  would  nearly  fill  the  orbit  of  Mars.  The  sun  and  the  planets 
as  shown  here  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  sun,  for  example, 
if  correctly  drawn  to  scale,  would  be  only  l-150th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  would  take  27,000,000  suns  like  it  to  equal 
Betelguese,    altho    the    diameter    of    our    sun    is    866,000    miles 
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machine  tells  us  many  more  important  things  about  the 
stars  than  their  names.  It  gives  us  information  about  their 
size,  motion,  composition  and  age.  The  distances  of  the 
stars  could  be  approximately  ascertained  by  taking  ob- 
servations six  months  apart  when  the  earth  was  at  op- 
posite sides  of  its  orbit.  This  gave  a  base  line  of  186,000,000 
miles  for  the  calculation  of  the  parallax  of  a  star.  But  that 
did  not  help  us  out  on  its  diameter,  for  even  the  biggest 
star  seen  thru  the  biggest  telescope  was  not  much  more 
than  a  mathematical  point.  In  fact  a  star  looks  smaller 
thru  a  telescope  than  to  the  naked  eye  for  the  glass  cuts 
down  the  blur. 

But  the  attachment  of  Michelson's  interferometer  to  a 
telescope  multiplies  its  magnifying  power  immensely.  It 
is  as  much  of  an  advance  over  the  modern  telescope  as 
Galileo's  telescope  was  over  his  naked  eye. 

The  interferometer  is  the  most  marvelous  measuring 
instrument  made  by  man.  Miehelson  employed  it  in  1893  to 
measure  the  wave  length  of  light  as  standard  unit  for 
the  metric  system.  Twenty  years  later  the  same  line  in  the 
spectrum  was  measured  again  by  French  physicists  with 
all  the  refinements  since  introduced  and  the  results  agreed 
to  one  100,000,000,000  of  an  inch. 

The  principle  of  the  thing  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
Suppose  you  wanted  to  compare  two  combs  to  see  if  they 
had  the  same  number  of  teeth.  It  would  be  a  bother  to 
count  them  and  you  might  make  mistakes.  But  if  you  should 
lay  the  two  combs  together  and  hold  them  up  to  the  light 
you  could  see  at  a  glance  whether  they  matched  or  not.  If 
they  were  identical  you  would  see  as  you  slid  one  along  the 
other  that  the  light  coming  thru  the  grid  would  be  first 
eclipsed  and  then  clear  in  alternate  succession.  The  least 
sliding  movement  shows  itself  instantly  and  it  might  occur 
to  you — as  it  did  to  Miehelson — that  a  grid  or  grating  of 
alternate  light  and  dark  lines  might  be  used  for  minute 
measurements.  You  doubtless  have  noticed  those  changeable 
pictures  displayed  in  shop  windows  as  an  advertisement. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  lady  with  her  hair  plain  and  with  her 
hair  waved.  Sometimes  it  is  two  presidential  candidates 
that  dissolve  into  one  another  as  you  walk  by.  A  single  step 
suffices  to  transform  one  portrait  into  the  other.  These 
pictures  are  made  by  ruling  lines  on  a  copper  plate.  Now 
when  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  very  finely  ruled  grating  of 
this  sort  it  is  reflected  off  as  a  spectrum  band  with  red  at 
one  end  and  violet  at  the  other.  Passing  light  thru  a  prism 
will  do  the  same,  but  not  so  well,  for  the  glass  absorbs 
some  of  it  and  does  not  stretch  the  spectrum  out  so  long. 
Michelson's  echelon  spectroscope,  consisting  of  plates  of 
glass  accurately  ground  to  equal  thickness  and  laid  to- 
gether so  they  slightly  and  successively  overlap  like  the 
steps  of  a  stair,  has  a  greater  resolving  power  on  light 
than  either  the  glass  prism  or  metal  grating  previously 
known. 

If  a  ray  of  light  passing  thru  a  small  slit  is  thrown  upon 
a  grating  it  is  spread  out  in  a  band  of  alternate  light  and 
dark  lines.  These  lines  are  irregularly  spaced  and  by  their 
number,  grouping  and  intensity  it  can  be  told  what  the 
light  comes  from,  how  hot  it  is  and  whether  it  is  moving 
toward  us  or  away.  By  laying  the  spectrum  of  a  star 
alongside  of  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  from,  say,  burning^ 
carbon,  iron  or  hydrogen,  one  can  see  if  these  elements  are 
contained  in  the  star.  As  the  nursery  rime  has  it: 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star, 
I  know  exactly  what  you  are, 
For  by  my  spectroscopic  ken 
I  sec  you're  ouly  hydrogen. 

Two    and   two   always    make   four — unless   one    of   them 
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happens  to  be  a  minus  two,  when  they  make  zero.  Light 
consists  of  wave  motion,  sometimes  up  and  sometimes 
down,  one  instant  plus  and  the  next  instant  minus.  So  add- 
ing two  rays  of  light  may  double  the  light — or  produce 
darkness.  It  depends  on  whether  the  waves,  when  they 
meet,  happen  to  agree  in  phase,  whether  they  are  in  a 
position  to  cooperate  or  interfere.  If  the  two  rays  do  not 
perfectly  coincide  there  will  appear  alternate  light  and 
dark  bands  and  the  measui'ement  of  such  interference 
fringes  enables  the  two  lights  to  be  compared. 

In  Michelson's  interferometer  light  from  different  sources 
or  from  the  same  source  after  traveling  different  paths 
are  brought  together  and  if  the  waves  have  been  displaced 
they  will  not  match,  but  interfere  and  cancel  each  other. 
Michelson  used  the  instrument  in  1886  to  detect  the  "ether 
drift,"  but  with  negative  results.  This  threw  the  scientific 
world  into  confusion,  for  it  appeared  to  be  pi'oved  experi- 
mentally that  the  ether  neither  moved  nor  stood  still.  But 
recently  Einstein  has  suggested  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
by  his  sensational  theory  of  relativity.  Einstein's  view  re- 
ceived support  from  the  British  observations  on  the  eclipse 
of  1919,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  a  ray  of  starlight 
passing  close  by  the  sun  is  bent  out  of  its  straight  course  in 
agreement  with  Einstein's  law  of  gravitation,  but  not  with 
Newton's.  But  a  few  hasty  observations  on  occasional 
eclipses  fonn  an  insecure  foundation  for  so  far-reaching  a 
theory  and  astronomers  have  been  wishing  that  there  was 
some  way  of  measuring  the  deflection  of  light  without 
waiting  for  an  eclipse  to  come   along.   Possibly   Michelson 
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The   great  American  scientist  whose  latest  discovery  enables  us 
to    tell    the    size    of    stars.    This    photograph    shows    Professor 
Michelson  with  one  of  the  instruments  which  he  used  in  meas- 
uring the  diameter  of  Betelgeuse 

has  granted  their  wish  for  his  new  instrument  may  prove 
powerful  enough  to  measure  minuter  deviations  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible. 

As  early  as  1894  Michelson  suggested  that  the  application 
of  his  interferometer  to  astronomical  research  would  enable 
the  diameter  of  stars  to  be  measured  with  greater  accuracy 
than  their  distance,  but  nobody  followed  up  the  hint,  so 
now  he  has  done  it  himself.  Last  summer  Professor  Hale 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  magnificent  equipment  of  the 
Solar  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Pasa- 
dena. Here  on  Mount  Wilson  is  a  reflecting  telescope  with 
an  eight-foot  concave  mirror.  If  instead  of  using  the  whole 
aperture  the  light  from  a  star  is  passed  thru  two  narrow 
slits  a  series  of  interference  bands  are  produced  instead 
of  an  image  of  the  star.  These  light  and  dark  bands  will  al- 
ternately coincide  or  conflict  as  the  slits  are  moved  apart, 
and  so  give  an  opportunity  to  measure  the  diameter  of  the 
star  as  has  now  been  done  with  Betelgeuse.  The  distance  of 
this  star  is  known  to  be  about  150  light  years.  That  is,  the 
light  that   the    astrometers    on    Mount    Wilson    have    been 


looking  at  left  home  before  the  American  revolution  and 
has  been  traveling  toward  us  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of 
186,000  miles  a  second  ever  since. 

The  limit  to  a  telescope  has  hitherto  been  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  and  mounting  larger  lenses  or  mirrors  than 
those  now  in  use  in  California.  But  for  Michelson's  inter- 
ferometer it  is  not  necessary  to  catch  the  star  image  on 
the  same  mirror.  Two  smaller  mirrors  may  be  used  at  any 
convenient  distance  apart  and  their  interference  fringes 
thrown  together.  This  is  the  same  as  widening  the  mirror 
to  that  diameter  and  vastly  extending  the  resolving  power. 
It  does  away  also  with  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  tubes  of 
our  big  telescopes.  Michelson  has  one  of  those  minds  that 
throw  off  bright  ideas  in  continuous  showers  like  the 
sparks  from  a  carborundum  wheel  grinding  steel.  He 
should  be  kept  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  disciples  holding 
open  tinder  boxes  so  as  to  catch  the  flying  fire.  In  1907  he 
received  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  echelon  spectroscope  and 
measurement  of  the  wave  length  of  light;  the  only  Ameri- 
can physicist  to  be  so  honored.  In  the  list  of  Nobel  prize 
men  he  is  credited  to  Germany,  but  this  is  wrong.  It  is 
true  he  was  born  in  Germany,  at  Strelno  in  1852,  but  by 
race  he  is  Hebrew,  not  Teuton,  and  by  nationality  he  is 
100  per  cent  American,  since  he  was  educated  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  and  did  important  service  in  the  navy 
during  the  Great  War.  His  is  a  distinguished  family.  His 
brother  Charles  has  been  editor  of  various  Hearst  papers. 
His  sister  Miriam  is  the  author  of  "In  the  Bishop's  Car- 
riage" and  other  popular  novels  and  plays.  One  of  his  sons, 
Albert,  was  American  consul  and  another,  Truman,  is  a 
Government  ethnologist. 

A  Thought  for  1921 

HARD  times  coming?  Perhaps  so,  but  think  of  the  iron 
times  we  would  have  had  to  endure  if  Germany  had 
won  the  war! 

The  Blot  on  the  Flag 

TUSKEGEE    Institute,   which   keeps   tabs    on    lynchings 
in  the  United   States,  has  just   sent  us  the  gruesome 
details  for  1920. 

During  the  year  fifty-three  negroes  and  eight  whites 
were  lynched.  Of  these  one  was  a  negress,  and  three  were 
burned  at  the  stake.  Eighteen,  or  one-third,  were  put  to 
death  for  the  "usual  crime."  One  of  the  white  men  was 
killed  for  no  other  offense  than  being  a  foreigner,  while  of 
the  more  trivial  charges  against  the  negroes,  three  were 
put  to  death  for  assisting  fugitives  to  escape,  two  for  in- 
sulting women,  two  for  knocking  down  prison  guards,  one 
for  jumping  a  labor  contract,  and  one  for  insisting  on 
voting. 

Georgia  leads  the  dishonor  roll  with  nine  lynchings, 
while  Alabama,  Florida  and  Mississippi  follow  with  seven 
each.  Nine  of  the  sixty-one  lynchings  were  in  Northern 
and  Western  states. 

-  There  are  two  rays  of  light  in  this  gloomy  picture.  First, 
lynchings  are  decreasing.  There  were  twenty-two  less  this 
year  than  last.  Second,  there  were  fifty-six  instances  re- 
corded in  which  officers  of  the  law  prevented  lynchings, 
tho  in  four  cases  only  after  mobs  had  been  fired  on  and 
seven  attackers  killed. 

Now  that  the  American  people  are  showing  such  com- 
mendable zeal  in  condemning  the  mob  murders  in  Ireland, 
would  it  not  help  matters  if  our  British  cousins  should 
take  similar  action  with  regard  to  mob  murders  here? 

Two  Men 

SUPERFICIALLY  the  career  of  d'Annunzio  parallels 
that  of  Garibaldi.  Both  men  were  ardent  Italian  pa- 
triots, romantic  and  Quixotic  by  temperament,  daring  and 
adventurous.  Both  men  added  new  territories  to  Italy  by 
unauthorized    raids    which    the    Italian    Government    dared 
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not  openly  countenance.  Both  men  gained  military  posses- 
sion of  still  other  territories  which  Italy  had  to  relinquish 
on  account  of  the  general  diplomatic  situation. 

But  the  resemblance  was  only  superficial.  D'Annunzio 
aping  Garibaldi  was  like  Louis  Napoleon  attempting  to 
revive  the  empire  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  posing  as  another  Fi'ederick  the  Great.  It  is  easier 
to  imitate  the  hat  than  the  head.  Garibaldi's  soul  was 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  ethics.  He  cared  first  of  all  for  hu- 
manity and  the  universal  cause  of  liberty,  secondly  for  the 
greatness  of  Italy,  and  only  incidentally  for  his  own  fame. 
The  lands  which  he  aspired  to  conquer  were  all  Italian  by 
speech  and  sympathy;  he  did  not,  like  d'Annunzio,  attempt 
to  bring  thousands  of  unwilling  Slavs  under  the  Italian 
flag.  His  youth  was  one  of  labor  and  adventure;  he  was  not, 
like  d'Annunzio,  a  decadent  poet  who  turned  patriot  in  or- 
der to  end  in  a  blaze  of  glory  a  misspent  life.  The  real  soul 
of  Garibaldi  is  not  incarnate  in  the  volatile  little  dictator 
of  the  Quarnero,  but  in  the  moderate  and  truly  patriotic 
Italians  who  made,  and  kept,  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo. 

Protecting  Home  Industries 

THE  New  York  police  are  trying  to  keep  bandits  from 
.New  Jersey  from  entering  the  city.  New  Jersey,  in 
turn,  is  objecting  to  the  exportation  of  bandits  from  New 
York.  It  is  felt  that  local  wealth  should  be  reserved  for 
home  burglars  who  will  "keep  the  money  in  the  state." 

The  Missionary's  Place  in  Politics 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

THE  Japanese  Government  is  warning  missionaries 
in  Korea  and  Manchuria  not  to  mingle  politics  with 
their  religion.  The  two  are  separate,  it  says.  If  this 
means  that  missionaries  should  not  stir  up  revolution, 
should  not  aid  rebels,  the  Japanese  Government  is  right. 
There  have  been  instances  in  which  missionaries  of  cer- 
tain countries  have  been  used  by  those  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  their  political  ambitions.  Japan  had 
an  experience  of  this  sort  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
has  never  forgotten  it.  But  not  only  in  Japan  does  the 
missionary  have  to  be  on  his  guard  against  interference 
in  governmental  affairs.  The  entire  British  Empire  in  the 
East  is  sensitive  to  revolutionary  currents  and  the  mis- 
sionary must  consciously  refrain  from  even  careless  re- 
marks which  might  raise  suspicion  of  political  activities. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  missionaries  that  they 
are  facing  this  delicate  situation  with  wisdom  and  self- 
control.  Their  sympathies  must  again  and  again  be  stirred 
as  they  see  school  buildings  and  churches  destroyed,  and 
Christians  punished  brutally  as  revolutionists;  but  they 
have  thus  far  given  no  ground  for  rebuke.  If  ever  good 
people  had  good  sense,  the  missionaries  have  it  in  those 
sections  of  Asia  where  political  tension  is  the  strongest. 

But  back  of  this  situation  lies  a  real  question.  If  mission- 
aries were  to  confine  themselves  merely  to  preparing 
heathen  for  heaven  it  would  not  be  likely  that  they  would 
stray  far  into  politics;  but  if  missionaries  ever  preached 
such  a  limited  Gospel  they  certainly  make  a  different  ap- 
peal today.  Your  missionary  is  a  pioneer  in  social  trans- 
formation. Without  merchandise,  without  seeking  profit,  he 
embodies  moral  ideals  and  cultural  habits  which  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  affect  the  social  life  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives.  If  we  add  to  this  obvious  fact  the 
more  accurate  conception  of  Christianity  which  is  coming 
to  prevail  at  least  among  the  younger  missionaries  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  preaching  of  the  worth  of  human  per- 
sonality, and  the  democracy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
bound  indirectly  to  effect  a  people's  conception  of  govern- 
ment and  the  social  order.  Now  ideas  which  are  common- 
place in  a  democracy  may  be  disturbing  among  a  subject 


race.  The  preaching  of  such  human  worthfulness  as  has 
resulted  in  democracy  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  However  much  the  missionary 
keeps  out  of  actual  politics  and  is  silent  upon  political  con- 
ditions, the  message  of  brotherliness  and  of  the  equality  of 
spiritual  freedom  is  bound  to  work  like  leaven  among  a 
people.  If  that  people  be  subject  and  inexperienced  in  the 
responsibilities  which  the  possession  of  right  entails,  they 
are  likely  to  act  unintelligently.  Therein  lies  an  unappre- 
ciated complication  for  the  missionary  movement  as  a 
whole. 

Christian  salvation  including  moral  development  must 
be  preached  abroad  as  well  as  at  home — in  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  just  as  truly  as  in  Europe  and 
America.  Such  a  message  will  sooner  or  later  affect  political 
currents. 

This  certainly  adds  new  burdens  of  responsibility  to  the 
missionary.  He  can  no  longer  be  trained  simply  as  an 
evangelist  or  as  an  educator  in  some  particular  branch  of 
learning.  He  must  be  taught  laws  of  social  development 
and  must  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  social  inhibitions 
and  motives  which  lie  in  his  message.  So  trained  he  will 
be  conservative  as  well  as  a  guiding  force  to  peoples  sud- 
denly brought  face  to  face  with  evangelical  ideals.  The 
Gospel  will  thus  be  kept  from  breeding  social  revolution 
while  educating  peoples  in  brothei'liness. 

The  Gospel  has  always  had  such  representatives  among 
the  missionaries.  Unless  they  are  in  large  force  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  distinct  danger  lest  missionary  ac- 
tivity in  certain  regions  be  curtailed  by  governmental  act 
for  fear  that  evangelization  may  mean  revolution.  The 
only  worse  alternative  to  such  a  misfortune  would  be  for 
missionaries  to  ignore  the  social  significance  of  Christian- 
ity and  preach  an  innocuous  otherworldliness  which  would 
leave  their  converts  insensible  to  political  abuses  and  op- 
posed to  social  advance. 

Give  Yourself  a  Mandate 

AS  a  nation  we  have  refused  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  saving  central  Europe  from  anarchy  by 
entering  the  League,  or  saving  western  Asia  by  accepting 
the  Armenian  mandate.  But  that  does  not  prevent  us  as 
individuals  from  doing  what  the  Government  has  left  un- 
done. Liberal  contributions  made  this  winter  to  the  Euro- 
pean Relief  Council  or  the  Near  East  Relief  will  not  only 
express  your  individual  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world,  but  will  help  the  League  in  its  task  of 
stabilizing  conditions  and  bringing  back  prosperity  and 
peace.  Just  as  volunteer  enlistments  ai'e  a  sort  of  private 
declaration  of  war  against  a  national  foe,  so  volunteer 
charity  is  the  acceptance  of  a  private  "mandate."  Buy  your- 
self a  share  in  World  Peace. 

Background  Folk  in  Your  Novel 

By  Preston  Slosson 

THEY  say  that  if  anyone  should  poke  his  head  into  a 
railroad  car  and  call  out  "How  is  your  third  act 
getting  along?"  half  the  men  and  women  would  give 
a  self-conscious  jump.  Millions  of  people  are  trying  their 
hand  at  novels,  short  stories,  plays  or  moving  picture 
scenarios;  and  the  minority  who  ai'e  too  busy  digging 
ditches  or  selling  oil  stock  or  writing  editorials  to  attempt 
the  fascinating  task  of  interweaving  narrative  with  char- 
acter creation  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will 
have  the  leisure  to  do  so.  In  the  life  all  about  us  lies 
abundant  material;  the  greatest  novels  and  dramas  ever 
written  are  published  so  widely  that  everyone  can  see 
for  himself  the  manner  in  which  effective  work  may  be 
done,  and  yet  few  of  us  can  hope  to  scale  the  hights  of 
creative   literature.    Something  is   lacking  in  the  flavor  of 
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our  work  no  matter  how  conscientiously  we  follow  the  best 
recipes. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  average  modern  play  or 
novel  seems  a  trifle  thin  and  flavorless  is  that  in  concen- 
trating attention  on  the  main  thread  of  the  plot  and  the 
leading  personalities  the  background  is  neglected.  Minor 
characters  are  treated  as  stage  scenery;  mere  conveniences 
for  the  development  of  the  action  or  a  picturesque  setting 
for  the  hero,  heroine  or  villain.  This  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  masters  worked.  The  first  law  of  creative  liter- 
ature is  make  every  character  interesting.  More  easily 
said  than  done,  of  course;  but  too  frequently  this  principle 
is  not  even  recognized. 

Take  the  two  most  gigantic  romancers  in  English  liter- 
ature, Scott  and  Dickens.  It  might  almost  be  said  of  thsm 
that  they  became  great  by  this  one  principle  alone.  Perhaps 
you  may  think  that  you  are  weak  in  plot;  but  certainly 
you  can  construct  a  better  plot  than  most  of  those  of  Dick- 
ens. You  may  think  that  your  hero  and  heroine  are  uncon- 
vincing; but  you  can  bet  a  cookie  that  they  are  more  life- 
like than  some  of  the  stilted,  featureless,  rhetorical  lay 
figures  who  do  duty  for  "leading  young  man"  and  "leading 
young  lady"  in  the  formal  plan  of  Scott's  novels.  A  con- 
temporary critic  would  certainly  pronounce  the  novels  of 
Scott  and  Dickens  "formless,  chaotic,  weak  in  plot,  slip- 
shod in  expression,  padded  with  irrelevant  material,  filled 
with  anachronisms  and  improbabilities,  marred  by  illog- 
ical and  artificial  climaxes,  and  stuffed  with  windy  moral- 
izing and  sentimental  sham  eloquence."  All  of  which  is 
more  or  less  true.  But  the  best  novel  is  not  the  most  per- 
fect novel,  and  time  and  again  we  turn  from  the  machine- 
made  historical  novels  of  the  day  to  drink  at  these  great 
fountains  of  vital  romance.  What  is  the  secret? 

Almost  any  of  Scott's  novels  will  give  the  answer — "Ivan- 
hoe,"  for  example.  The  average  modern  writer  would  throw 
the  limelight  full  on  Ivanhoe,  Rowena,  Rebecca  and  the 
Templar,  analyze  their  psychology  in  most  elaborate 
fashion,  trim  the  edges  of  the  narrative  to  fit  them,  and 
make  the  other  characters  a  sort  of  Greek  chorus  to  their 
deeds  and  words.  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  makes  Ivanhoe  a 
mere  conventional  hero  and  Rowena  a  mere  heroine  to  be 
rescued  from  time  to  time  and  toted  around  generally.  But 
what  a  background!  The  grim  Black  Sluggard  relaxing 
for  an  evening  to  drink  and  sing  and  shout  with  Friar 
Tuck;  the  passionate,  manly,  patriotic,  narrow-minded 
Saxon  Cedric  quarreling  with  the  torpid  soul  of  the  noble 
-4thelstane;  the  lightminded  De  Bracy,  in  whom  one  sees 
already  all  the  good  and  evil  of  the  English  gentleman 
whose  ideal  of  life  is  sportsmanship;  the  fanatical  ec- 
clesiastic whose  pure  conscience  and  sense  of  duty  drives 
him  to  condemn  Rebecca  as  a  witch;  the  stolid,  faithful 
Gurth;  the  immortal  jester  Wamba  who  seems  one  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Shakespere's  clowns;  the  thwarted  and 
crippled  soul  of  Isaac  of  York,  whose  native  kindliness  of 
temper  has  been  driven  by  persecution  into  avarice;  the 
crazed  Saxon  woman  who  sets  fire  to  the  castle  of  the  ogre 
Front  de  Boeuf;  the  yeomen  in  their  Lincoln  green — here 
is  not  a  novel  but  life  itself,  or  an  imaginary  world  more 
real  than  life. 

In  Dickens  the  background  is  more  important  still,  as  his 
plots  were  even  weaker  than  those  of  Scott.  The  incidents 
become  more  important  than  the  main  theme;  the  minor 
characters  become  the  focus  of  the  reader's  interest.  Not 
David  Copperfield  and  Agnes,  but  Micawber  and  Betsy 
Trotwood  live  in  the  memory.  Sam  Weller,  Dick  Swiveller, 
Mr.  Podsnap,  Sarah  Gamp,  and  a  crowd  of  clerks,  boat- 
men, coachmen,  innkeepers,  butlers,  beggars,  lunatics  and 
all  other  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — chiefly  poor  and  ob- 
scure men  whom  any  other  writer  would  have  used  as  mere 
stage  scenery — entirely  eclipse  the  nominal  "principal 
characters"  and  wreak  havoc  with  the  theme  of  the  novels. 
The  loss  is  small.  We  can  forgive  anything  to  the  genius 


whose  magic  touch  can  make  every  errand  boy  and  board- 
ing house  landlady  as  immortal  as  Achilles  or  Hamlet. 

It  would  be  good  practice  for  anyone  who  contemplates 
writing  a  novel  to  read  over  some  of  the  best  sellers  of 
history  with  special  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the 
minor  characters  are  individualized  and  made  significant. 
Read  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  forgetting  Gerard  and 
remembering  the  people  he  met  on  his  tramp  from  Holland 
to  Italy.  Read  "Les  Miserables"  with  as  close  attention  to 
Gavroche,  the  lion-hearted  Paris  gamin,  and  Javert,  the 
man  who  made  a  religion  of  law  and  order,  as  to  Jean'Val- 
jean  himself.  Even  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  tho  scorned  by 
supercilious  critics,  is  really  a  great  novel  because  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  skill  in  background  and  deserves  the  careful  study 
of  those  who  wish  to  write  fiction.  Forget  all  about  Uncle 
Tom,  little  Eva  and  Legree,  and  note  the  fine  drawing  of 
the  less  noticed  persons  of  the  story:  George  Harris,  the 
man  of  partly  white  blood  and  the  spirit  of  a  proud  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  is  none  the  less  reckoned  by  the  law  as  a  negro 
slave;  Cassy,  whose  soul  is  both  hardened  and  strengthened 
by  slavery  to  a  dreadful  sternness ;  Miss  Ophelia  the  gently 
caricatured  type  of  New  Englandism;  the  quiet  folk  of  the 
Quaker  settlement ;  the  legislator  who  voted  for  the  fugitive 
slave  law  and  later  helped  to  rescue  fugitive  slaves.  Life. 
after  all,  is  not  made  up  of  heroes,  heroines  and  villains; 
most  of  us  are  bound  to  be  minor  characters  in  history.  But 
people  are  not  mere  crowd  units.  The  background  folk  have 
individualities  as  truly  as  the  great.  The  bank  clerk  in 
your  next  novel  and  the  butler  in  your  next  play  have 
souls  as  well  as  trades;  do  not  leave  them  out. 

A  Sane  Suggestion 

REPRESENTATIVE  McArthur  has  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  that  a  newly  elected 
President  and  Congress  should  take  office  soon  after  elec- 
tion, thus  abolishing  the  four  months'  interregnum  which  is 
now  so  glaring  a  denial  of  democratic  methods  in  our  con- 
stitutional system.  The  Independent  has  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  this  change  and  we  hope  that  the 
proposed  amendment  will  receive  early  and  favorable 
action. 

Where  "America  First**  May  End 

A.  D.  2200.  The  Geneva  Encyclopedia 

America,  United  States  of — A  transatlantic  nation,  some- 
times called  "the  Hermit  Republic."  Very  little  is  now 
known  of  this  country,  which  has  followed  the  old  Thibetan 
policy  of  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
According  to  old  records  it  was  once  a  great  Power  and 
took  a  dominant  part  in  the  War  of  1914-1918.  At  thia 
period  it  stood  also  at  the  forefront  o£  the  nations  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  especially  with  respect  to  industrial  produc- 
tion. But  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  general  tendency  evident  about 
1920  to  refuse  all  political,  commercial  and  cultural  rela- 
tions with  "foreign  barbarians,"  led  to  stagnation  such  as 
always  results  from  national  isolation  and  the  fate  of 
China  befell  the  proud  republic  of  the  Occident.  Explorers 
from  the  Republic  of  Canada  and  the  Federation  of  Latin 
America  find  the  natives  still  cherishing  the  superstitions 
of  the  eai-ly  twentieth  century.  They  worship  a  deity  called 
the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  and  dread  a  devil  known  as  "Article 
Ten,"  altho  only  the  priestly  orders  are  able  to  give  the 
meaning  of  either  phrase.  They  believe  that  the  Atlantic 
is  a  million  miles  broad  and  that  the  nations  on  the  other 
side  of  it  are  all  "imperialists"  and  "secret  diplomats" 
ruled  by  "monarchs,"  altho  even  in  1920  most  of  Europe 
was  republican  in  form  and  practically  all  of  it  in  sub- 
stance. Anyone  who  questions  these  beliefs  is  liable  to  be 
burned  to  death  over  a  slow  fire  of  Hearst  newspapers  for 
alleged  'Unhundredpercentamericanism." 


Disarming  Germany 

THE  French  are  threatening  to  occupy  German  terri- 
tory unless  the  German  Government  is  more  expedi- 
tious in  disarming.  The  regular  army  appears  already  to 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  maximum  strength  of  100,- 
000  men  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  there  is 
great  difficulty  over  the  demobilization  of  irregular  forces, 
half  army  and  half  police,  such  as  the  Eimvohnerwehr  and 
the  Sicherheitspolizei.  The  French  contention  is  that  these 
are  not  really  police,  but  camouflaged  military  organiza- 
tions with  the  double  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  German 
republic  in  the  interest  of  the  old  militarism  and  then 
starting  a  war  of  revenge  against  the  Allies.  The  German 
contention  is  that  the  disturbed  internal  condition  of  Ger- 
many and  the  constant  possibility  of  Bolshevist  uprisings 
makes  it  imperative  to  maintain  a  heavily  armed  auxiliary 
police. 

Two  parts  of  Germany  are  at  the  moment  under  the 
sway  of  reactionary  forces  and  their  local  civic  guards  are 
particularly  menacing  to  the  peace  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe.  One  is  East  Prussia.  This  interesting  little  corner 
of  Germany  is  cut  off  by  the  Polish  corridor  to  the  Baltic 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  country;  it  is  an  island  of  Ger- 
man population  in  a  sea  of  Slavs  and  Lithuanians.  The  in- 
security and  isolation  of  this  region  leads  naturally  to 
militarism;  all  the  more  so  since  many  of  the  Prussian 
junkers  of  the  old  monarchy  have  their  landed  estates 
within  its  boundaries.  The  other  is  Bavaria.  Less  than  two 
years  ago  Bavaria  was  a  hotbed  of  Bolshevism;  the  one 
German  state  where  a  communist  government  was  estab- 
lished and  endured  for  many  weeks.  But  the  Bolsheviki 
were  always  a  minority  of  the  population,  which  in  bulk 
is  Catholic,  agricultural  and  conservative;  so  when  the 
Bolshevist  government  was  overthrown  there  was  a  strong 
reaction  not  only  against  the  Bolsheviki,  but  against  revo- 
lutionary and  republican  institutions  generally.  As  in  Hun- 
:gary,  the  pendulum  swung  in  a  few  months  from  a  violent 
•communism  to  a  violent  royalism.  Fearing  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  Bavarian  royal  house  and  a  hostile  attitude  to 
"France  which  would  provoke  renewed  French  intervention, 
'German  miners  have  requested  the  Government  to  disarm 
ithe  Bavarian  Einwohnerwehr.  The  miners  are  particularly 
concerned,  because  if  the  Allies  should  advance  farther  into 
German  territory  the  coal  mining  districts  of  the  Ruhr 
would  be  the  first  places  occupied. 

The  reason  why  France  made  formal  protest  of  Ger- 
many's failure  to  disarm  at  the  end  of  December  was  that 
January  1,  1921,  had  been  fixed  by  agreement  at  Spa  last 
July  as  the  latest  date  for  Germany  to  carry  out  the  dis- 
armament provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  A  failure 
to  do  so  would  permit  the  Allies  to  proceed  to  a  further 
occupation  of  German  territory.  The  amount  of  coal  to  be 
paid  by  Germany  was  temporarily  fixed  at  Spa  also,  but 
the  coal  arrangement  lapses  at  the  end  of  this  January 
when  fresh  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made.  The  amount 
of  Germany's  general  indemnity  will  have  to  be  fixed  before 
May  1.  France  does  not  so  much  desire  to  advance  her 
troops  farther  into  Germany  as  to  establish  her  right  to 
do  so  under  the  Spa  agreement,  by  pointing  out  Germany's 
violations  of  her  pledges.  Thus  in  all  the  important  nego- 
tiations respecting  reparations  which  will  come  up  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  all  other  diplomatic  disputes  with  Ger- 
many, France  will  have  in  reserve  the  threat  to  occupy 
German    territory    in    retaliation    for    agreements    broken. 
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Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  died  on  January  1,  . 
1921.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War  and  continued  in  office  until  July, 
1917.  Altho  sanctioning  by  continuance  in  office  not  only 
the  general  war  policy  on  which  the  Kaiser  and  his  military 
chiefs  were  resolved,  but  also  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
the  declaration  of  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare,  the  Chan- 
cellor was  personally  a  man  of  moderate  and  pacific  in- 
stincts. He  admitted  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  con- 
trary to  international  law,  scandalizing  his  fellow-country- 
men by  his  inopportune  frankness,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
avert  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  by  holding  off 
the  submarines.  But  being  the  sort  of  man  who  "means 
well — feebly,"  he  always  submitted  under  protest  to  the 
demands  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  German  general  staff.  If 
he  had  had  the  backbone  to  defy  the  forces  of  reaction  he 
might  at  many  times  during  the  war  have  brought  about 
a  peace  of  compromize  instead  of  living  to  witness  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  German  Empire. 

French  Socialists  Split 

THE  Unified  Socialist  party  which  Jaures  made  it  his 
life  work  to  assemble  out  of  a  jumble  of  discordant 
factions  into  which  French  Socialism  was  formerly  divided, 
has  now  again  fallen  apart.  The  cause  for  this  disaster  was 
not  in  Paris  but  in  Moscow.  The  word  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki had  gone  forth  that  only  those  national  Socialist 
parties  would  be  allowed  to  affiliate  with  the  "Third  In- 
ternational"   (the  international  organization   of  Bolshevist 


Wide  World 

The  famous  Gobelin  tapestries  which  were  among  the  choicest  treasure 
starvation.  Dutch  financiers  have  arranged  a  transaction  whereby  AusI 
wheat,  a  more  precious  commodity  in  Europe  now.  The  tapestry  reprodu 
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and  Communist  parties)  which  had  expelled  their  moderate 
members  and  adopted  purely  revolutionary  tactics.  The 
Federation  of  the  Seine,  the  local  Socialist  organization  in 
Paris,  accepted  the  Moscow  conditions  by  13,488  votes  out 
of  17,146.  The  Paris  Socialists  are  the  most  revolutionary 
in  France,  but  the  sweeping  victory  of  the  Bolshevist  ele- 
ment at  the  capital  foreshadowed  a  Bolshevist  victory  in 
the  party  at  large. 

A  congress  or  convention  of  the  Socialist  party  was  held 
at  Tours  to  consider  the  affiliation  of  the  French  party 
with  the  Third  International.  Three  factions  appeared  in 
the  convention.  The  "Right,"  represented  by  Marcel  Sem- 
bat  and  others  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  chiefs  of 
the  party,  upheld  political  action  and  opposed  Bolshevism. 
The  "Center,"  whose  chief  spokesman  was  Jean  Longuet, 
favored  joining  the  Third  International  but  without  ac- 
cepting the  conditions  which  the  Russians  wished  to  impose 
and  vrithout  splitting  the  party  by  expelling  moderate  So- 
cialists. The  "Left,"  dominated  by  Marcel  Cachin,  was  for 
acceptance  of  all  the  Bolshevist  conditions  and  uncompro- 
mizing  adherence  to  the  program  of  revolution  and  class 
dictatorship.  Clara  Zetkin,  a  German  communist  leader, 
fired;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  radicals  by  calling  on  the 
French  convention  to  "split  from  your  party  all  social 
patriots  and  all  vacillating  Centrists,  and  form  a  single 
revolutionary  force  capable  of  discipline,  vigorous  action 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat." 

Finally  the  convention  voted  and  the  "Left"  or  Bolshe- 
vist faction  triumphed,  obtaining  3208  votes  for  uncondi- 
tional union  with  the  Third  International.  A  substitute  mo- 
tion by  Longuet  obtained  only  1022  votes.  The  "Right"  and 
"Center"  factions  declared  themselves  the  true  Socialist 
party  and  chose  Paul  Faure  as  their  Secretary-General. 
Meanwhile  the  "Left"  has  formed  the  French  Communist 
party,  affiliated  with  the  Third  International. 

The  new  Communist  movement  provoked  a  heated  de- 
bate in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which,  since  last  election. 


Mtrian  Imperial  family  are  being  pawned  to  help  save  Austria  from 
these  Imperial  art  treasures  and  acquires  60,000  tons  of  American 


©  Keystone  Vleie 

On  the  continents  both  east  and  west  of  our  land  of  plenty  there 
are  whole  peoples  literally  starving.  This  United  States  transport 
at  Seattle  is  being  loaded  with  American  flour  and  provisions 
for  the  relief  of  the  widespread  famine  in  China  where  many 
thousands  of  natives   have  died   from   lack   of  food 

is  predominantly  conservative  and  "bourgeois."  M.  Cachin 
hurled  the  defiance  of  the  Communists  at  the  French  Gov- 
ernment : 

We  shall  take  advantage  of  the  Government's  protective  meas- 
ures as  long  as  they  are  extended  to  us.  When  they  cease  and 
coercion  and  represssive  measures  are  adopted,  we  shall' con- 
tinue our  revolutionary  propaganda  everywhere,  and  at  all  times. 

To  this  M.  Steeg,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  replied: 

Deputy  Cachin  has  thrown  down  a  challenge  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  accept  it.  We  shall  repress  any  attempt  at  revolution 
with  all  possible  means  at  our  command.  The  Government's 
energy  will  be  equal  to  the  audacity  of  M.  Cachin's  party. 

By  a  vote  of  451  to  54  the  Chamber  expressed  its  confi- 
dence in  the  "ability  of  the  Government  to  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  end  revolutionary  propaganda." 

British  Labor  on  Ireland 

THE  British  Labor  Commission,  headed  by  Arthur  Hen- 
derson of  the  Labor  party,  has  recently  published  its 
report  on  conditions  in  Ireland.  The  commission  was  sup- 
plied by  the  British  Government  with  permits  to  travel 
wherever  it  wished,  even  in  the  areas  in  open  rebellion. 
The  general  trend  of  the  report  is  unfavorable  to  the 
coercive  policy  of  the  Government  and  numerous  instances 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
are  reported.  The  report  gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  the 
atmosphere  of  hate  and  fear  now  hanging  over  the  un- 
happy land  and  the  outrages  daily  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  Sinn  Fein  army,  we  are  informed,  "may  consist  of 
116  battalions  whose  strength  varies  from  100  to  1000 
men."  It  is  not  organized  as  a  regular  army,  but  is  all 
the  more  formidable  on  that  account  because  "if  it  func- 
tioned as  an  army  it  would  have  to  concentrate  to  fight  and 
then  it  could  be  defeated  without  difficulty,  but  in  its  pres- 
ent form  it  lives  and  fights  and  disperses."  War  by  ambush 
and  secret  assassination  is  difficult  to  repress  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Labor  Commission,  reprisals  on  the  part  of 
the  police  have  only  succeeded  in  stimulating  the  insurgents 
to  fresh  outrages. 

The  forces  of  the  British  crown  consist  of  two  parts: 
the  regular  army  or  "garrison"  of  some  50,000  men,  and 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  its  auxiliary  forces.  The 
practice  of  enlisting  former  veterans  of  the  Great  War  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  constabulary  gave  rise  to  the  nickname 
"Black  and  Tans,"  since  the  new  recruits  wore  the  blackish 
green   caps   and   belts   of   the   constabulary   in   conjunction 


cne  of  the  more  famous  pieces,  designed  in  honor  of  Diana  de  Poitiers      with  the  khaki  uniform  of  the  army.  The  constabulary,  and 
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especially  the  new  recruits,  are  blamed  for  most  of  the 
acts  of  terrorism  charged  up  to  the  account  of  the  British 
Government.  Some  "are  men  of  intemperate  habits  and  ut- 
terly unsuited  to  their  duties."  "Incendiarism  is  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Black  and  Tans  and  auxiliaries.  It  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  their  methods  of  terrorism  and  revenge." 
"It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government 
that  there  have  been  cases  of  looting."  Detachments  of  aux- 
iliary cadets  were  sometimes  better  disciplined  than  the 
regular  constabulary,  but  sometimes  they  were  "the  authors 
of  reprisals  whose  brutality  and  destructive  effects  were 
only  equaled  by  the  skill  and  forethought  with  which  they 
had  been  planned." 

The  report  concluded  with  an  appeal  for  a  peaceful  so- 
lution and  an  end  to  the  whole  policy  of  coercion : 

The  final  sohition  of  the  Irish  problem  will  not  be  found  thru 
a  policy  of  violence  or  of  vengeance.  Ultimately  it  will  have  to 
be  found  along  the  lines  of  conciliation  and  consent,  by  the  more 
enlightened  method  of  negotiation.  The  Irish  people  have  faith 
in  British  Labor  alone  among  the  political  parties  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  believe  that  if  the  Labor  movement  will  persist  in  its 
efforts  for  peace  it  will  be  able  to  make  an  effective  contribu- 
tion toward  the  settlement  of  the  most  difficult  problem  con- 
fronting the  British  people. 

Assassinations  of  police  continue.  Archbishop  Gilmartin 
of  Tuam  and  Bishop  Cohalan  of  Cork  have  warned  Catho- 
lic Sinn  Feiners  that  all  who  take  part  in  such  deeds  are 
liable  to  excommunication.  But  so  far  the  Irish  clergy  have 
had  as  little  effect  in  restraining  Irish  revolutionists  as  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Labor  party  have  had  in  changing  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government.  The  recent  passage  of 
the  Home  Rule  bill  has  as  yet  done  nothing  whatever  to 
reconcile  Irish  opinion. 

The  Conquest  of  Fiume 

D'ANNUNZIO'S  "Regency  of  the  Quarnero"  has  fallen 
before  the  arms  of  Italy  and  peace  reigns  on  the 
Adriatic;  or,  to  quote  one  Italian  statesman,  "now  that 
d'Annunzio  has  sqared  into  the  skies  we  can  have  a  little 
peace  on  earth."  The  poet  dictator  left  Fiume  in  an  air- 
plane after  a  final  despairing  proclamation  that  Italy  was 
not  worth  "the  least  pinprick"  of  his  blood.  Whether  that 
be  so  or  not,  d'Annunzio  held  out  long  enough  to  cost  the 
blood  of  many  brave  Italian  soldiers  and  volunteers  of 
Fiume,  who  fell  on  both  sides  in  the  conflict  which  his  ob- 
stinacy had  provoked. 

General  Caviglia  entered  the  city  and  accepted  its  sur- 
render. By  the  terms  which  closed  the  little  "war"  between 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  "Regency  of  the  Quarnero" 
the  authorities  of  Fiume  were  required  to  release  all  pris- 
oners and  military  stores  which  they  had  captured,  to  sub- 
mit to  disarmament,  to  evacuate  the  islands  of  Veglia  and 
Arbe  (which  go  to  the  Yugoslavs  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo) ,  and  to  send  away  the  volunteers  who 
had  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  insurgents.  A  general  par- 
don is  extended  to  the  legionaries  who  volunteered  for  the 
defense  of  Fiume,  but  this  does  not  extend  to  the  sailors 
who  deserted  the  Italian  navy  during  the  recent  conflict. 
D'Annunzio  was  required  to  leave  Fiume  and  release  his 
legionaries  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  fall  of  Fiume  comes  as  a  double  relief  to  the  Italian 
Government.  In  the  first  place  it  frees  the  Italian  army 
from  the  disagreeable  task  of  coercing  fellow-Italians  by 
force  of  arms.  In  the  second  place  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
danger  of  a  sympathetic  uprising  in  Italy  itself.  While 
Fiume  was  being  bombarded  there  were  pro-d'Annunzio 
demonstrations  in  many  cities.  Nationalist  crowds  paraded 
the  streets  shouting  "Down  with  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo!" 
It  was  feared  not  only  that  the  Nationalists  might  make 
trouble  by  appealing  to  patriotic  sentiment  against  the 
Government  and  the  treaty,  but  that  the  anarchists  and 
communists  might  take  advantage  of  such  a  disturbance 
to  further  their  own  propaganda.  Tho  the  radical  wing  of 


Italian  Socialism  has  no  slightest  sympathy  with  d'An- 
nunzio's  adventure,  caring  nothing  for  national  ambitions 
across  the  Adriatic,  it  would  not  be  above  making  use  of 
any  weapon  that  lay  to  hand  for  rousing  discontent  against 
the  existing  order. 

Altho  many  Italians  are  disappointed  by  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  and  in  a  measure  sympathetic  with 
d'Annunzio's  effort  to  make  the  whole  Adriatic  an  Italian 
lake,  they  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  Italy  has  already 
obtained  better  terms  than  she  would  have  had  either  by 
the  Pact  of  London  in  1915  or  by  President  Wilson's  sug- 
gested compromize  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919. 
The  Pact  of  London  was  a  secret  treaty  negotiated  at  the 
time  of  Italy's  entrance  into  the  Great  War.  It  was  agreed 
to  by  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  but  not  by  the  United 
States,  as  at  that  time  we  were  still  a  neutral  nation.  Its 
principle  was  the  "balance  of  power"  and  the  statesmen 
who  negotiated  it  took  for  granted  that  Austria-Hungary 
would  still  be  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  war.  They 
therefore  awarded  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Italy  as 
a  strategic  area  which  would  give  Italy  command  of  both 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  But  they  left  Fiume  to  Austria- 
Hungary  as  the  only  possible  outlet  of  Croatian  and  Hun- 
garian commerce  on  the  Adriatic. 
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D'Annunzio  aspired  to  add  to  his  Regency  of  the  Quarnero  and 
eventually  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  Dalmatian  coast  even 
beyond  the  Pact  of  London  line,  as  well  as  all  the  lands  around 
Fiume.  By  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  Fiume  is  independent,  tho 
"snuggled  up"  close  to  the  new  Italian  frontier;  Dalmatia  goes 
to  Yugoslavia  except  for  the  Italian  city  of  Zara;  and  territories 
near   Fiume,    such    as    Sussak   and   Veglia,    are   also   left   to    the 

Yugoslavs 

But  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
in  1918  completely  altered  the  situation.  The  Serbs, 
Croatians  and  Slovanes  of  Austria  and  Hungary  pro- 
claimed their  union  with  the  Serbs  of  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro in  one  great  Yugoslav  nation.  As  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  were  numbered  among  the  Allies,  this  meant 
that  the  eastern  boundary  of  Italy  would  no  longer  lie 
between  Italy  and  the  hostile  nation  of  Austria-Hungary 
but  between  Italy  and  a  friendly  and  allied  Power.  On  this 
basis  the  Yugoslavs  demanded  that  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  including  not  only  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  but 
Istria,  Triest  and  Gorizia,  be  ceded  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Italians  of  Fiume  equally  refused  to  recognize 
the  Pact  of  London  and  demanded  that  on  the  principle  of 
"self  determination"  the  city  be  joined  to  Italy.  The  Italian 
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Government  tried  to  combine  two  inconsistent  lines  of  argu- 
ment. It  demanded  Dalmatia  on  the  ground  of  the  Pact  of 
1915  and  Fiume  on  the  ground  of  nationality. 

President  Wilson  proposed  a  compromize  based  on  the 
principle  of  nationality.  He  suggested  that  Triest  and 
western  Istria,  where  there  was  an  Italian  majority,  go 
to  Italy,  and  that  eastern  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  overwhelm- 
ingly Slavic,  go  to  Yugoslavia.  Fiume  could  be  made  an  in- 
dependent free  city  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  British  and  French  supported  President  Wil- 
son's plan  in  principle  and  labored  hard  to  frame  some 
compromize  plan  which  the  Italians  would  accept.  Many 
months  of  fruitless  negotiation,  much  diplomatic  friction 
between  Italy  and  her  allies,  d'Annunzio's  attempt  to  seize 
the  disputed  regions  by  main  force,  several  cabinet 
changes  in  Italy,  and  general  unrest  and  disquiet  thruout 
the  world  resulted  from  the  refusal  of  Italy  to  accept  any 
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of  the  proposed  compromizes.  But  by  negotiation  with  the 
Yugoslavs  a  solution  was  reached  which  at  least  averted  an 
Italian-Yugoslav  war  even  if  it  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
the  rights  of  nationality  or  the  claims  of  either  party.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  Italy  gained  all  that  President  Wil- 
son had  offered  and  in  addition  certain  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  and  an  extension  of  her  eastern  frontier  over  the 
Slavs  of  eastern  Istria  to  the  borders  of  Fiume.  Fiume  be- 
came an  independent  city,  but  not  under  the  protection  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
new  Italian  boundary.  Italy  abandoned  her  claims  to  Dal- 
matia except  for  the  city  of  Zara,  which  is,  like  Fiume,  an 
Italian  town  with  a  Slavic  hinterland.  Having  once  accepted 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  the  Italian  Government  felt  bound 
to  enforce  it  in  good  faith  and  did  so  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  d'Annunzio  and  his  volunteer  legions.  Had  d'An- 
nunzio  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  his  Government  he 
would  have  left  the  name  of  a  great  Italian  patriot,  for 
he  made  a  good  record  in  the  war  against  Austria,  and 
his  later  raid  against  the  Yugoslavs,  tho  illegal  and  men- 
acing to  the  peace  of  the  world,  was  of  service  to  Italy  in 
preventing  the  Yugoslavs  from  gaining  control  of  Fiume. 

Kansas  Court  Imposes  Living  Wage 

GOVERNOR  Allen  has  always  boasted  that  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court  was  a  two-edged  weapon,  and  that 
it  was  as  much  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  worker 
as  those  of  the  employer.  Hitherto  the  public  has  associated 
it  chiefly  with  the  suppression  of  strikes.   But  in  a  recent 


decision  the  Court  laid  down  the  principle  that  even  during 
hard  times  the  employer  must  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
maintain  an  adequate  wage  for  skilled  workmen  in  his 
employ: 

A  very  important  question  couuccted  with  the  matter  before  us 
is  its  effect  upon  labor.  The  people  of  Kansas  have  solemnly  de- 
clared by  legislative  act  that  workers  engaged  in  this  industry 
shall  at  all  times  receive  a  fair  wage  and  have  healthful  and 
moral  surroundings.  In  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  operation, 
therefore,  the  millers  should  be  very  careful  and  solicitous  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  labor.  Skilled  and  faithful  employees  should 
be  given  such  treatment  as  will  enable  them  during  the  period 
of  limited  production  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  evidence  before  us  shows  that  in  the  Topeka  mills  skilled 
men  in  the  milling  business  are  being  paid  a  monthly  wage, 
and  therefore  are  drawing  pay  whether  the  mill  is  running  or 
not.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  this  rule  should  be  recog- 
nized in  all  the  mills  in  the  state,  for  it  is  necessary  in  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  that  skilled  and  faithful  work- 
ers should  always  be  available  for  these  essential  industries 
which  so  vitally  affect  the  living  conditions  of  the  people. 

Wilson  Upholds  Clayton  Act 

'<  A  RTICLE  Ten"  seems  fated  to  be  a  cause  of  strife  be- 
Jr\.  tween  President  Wilson  and  Congress.  A  few 
months  ago  it  was  Article  10  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Now  the  trouble  is  over  Section  10 
of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914.  A  bill  passed  Congress  to 
postpone  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  provision,  which 
prohibits  railroads  from  purchasing  vdthout  open  bid  or 
advertisement  from  concerns  in  which  their  officers  and 
directors  are  interested.  It  is  a  part  of  the  code  of  laws 
directed  against  "interlocking  directorates."  President 
Wilson  returned  the  bill  to  Congress  on  December  30 
without  his  signature. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President  pointed  out  that  the 
Clayton  Act  became  law  on  October  15,  1914,  and  that  the 
railroads  were  originally  granted  a  period  .of  two  years 
before  Section  10  came  into  effect  "so  that  no  inconvenience 
or  confusion  might  result  from  the  enforcement  of  its  pro- 
visions." But  later  extensions  of  time  were  granted  and 
"in  all,  over  six  years  have  elapsed  since  this  enactment 
was  put  upon  the  statute  books,  so  that  all  interests  con- 
cerned have  had  long  and  ample  notice  of  the  obligations  it 
imposes."  He  thought  that  there  was  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  legislation  once  more  postponing  the  operation  of  the 
law  against  interlocking  directorates  between  railroads 
and  manufacturers  of  railroad  supplies.  He  admitted  that 
many  persons  believed  that  the  Clayton  Act  should  be 
modified  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Transportation  Act 
of  last  year,  but  added: 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Congress  is  now  in  session  and 
can  readily. adopt  suitable  amendments  if  they  shall  be  found  to 
be  necessary,  such  reasons  for  further  delay  appear  to  me  to  be 
inade(]uate.  The  soundness  of  the  principle  embodied  in  Section 
10  seems  generally  to  be  admitted.  The  wholesome  effects  which 
its  application  was  intended  to  produce  should  not  longer  be 
withheld  from  the  public  and  from  the  common  carriers  imme- 
diately concerned,  for  whose  protection  it  was  particularly 
designed. 

Labor  a  ad  the  Clayton  Act 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  the  Clayton  Act  does  not  make  trades  unions 
immune  from  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act,  provided  that  they  depart  from  "normal  and  legiti- 
mate objects  and  engage  in  an  actual  combination  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade."  The  issue  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  an  appeal  brought  by  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company  of  Michigan  for  an  injunction  against  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
restraining  them  from  conducting  a  boycott  against  the 
factory  products  of  the  Duplex  company.  In  the  District 
Court  and  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  it  was  held  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and  especially  Section  20, 
which    restricts   the   granting  of   injunctions    in    industrial 
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disputes  "concerning  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  employment,"  were  a  bar 
against  the  suit  brought  by  the  Du- 
plex company.  The  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  reverses  this  decision 
and  deprives  the  labor  unions  of  the 
'immunity  v^^hich  they  believed  the 
Jaw  had  granted  them. 

The  majority  opinion,  delivered  by 
Justice  Pitney,  held  that  Section  6 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  declaring  that 
trades  unions  were  not  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade,  applied  only  to 
their  normal  and  legitimate  purposes 
and  could  not  "be  taken  as  authoriz- 
ing any  activity  otherwise  unlawful." 
As  to  Section  20  the  court  held : 

There  is  nothing  here  to  justify  de- 
fendants or  the  organizations  they  repre- 
sent in  using  either  threats  or  persuasion 
to  bring  about  strikes  or  a  cessation  of 
work  on  the  part  of  employees  of  com- 
plainant's customers,  or  of  the  trucking 
company  employed  by  the  customers,  with 
the  object  of  compelling  such  customers 
to  withdraw  or  refrain  from  commercial 
relations  with  complainant,  and  of  there- 
by constraining  complainant  to  yield  the 
matter  in  dispute.  To  instigate  a  sympathetic  strike  in  aid 
of  a  secondary  boycott  cannot  be  deemed  "peaceful  and  lawful" 
persuasion. 

Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis  and  Clarke  dissented  from 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a  minority 
opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Brandeis  it  was  held  that  the 
action  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  was 
not  a  secondary  boycott,  but  simply  "an  instance  of  a  strike 
of  those  who  have  a  common  interest  to  protect  themselves 
by  preventing  use  of  products  which  part  of  them  have 
tried  to  prevent  manufacture  of  by  a  strike."  It  was  pointed 
out  that  manufacturers  had  pursued  a  similar  policy  in  re- 
fusing to  sell  to  customers  who  in  their  own  business  em- 
ployed exclusively  union  labor  (for  an  instance  of  this  see 
"Steel  and  the  Open  Shop"  in  The  Independent  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1921),  and  that  what  was  permitted  to  the  manu- 
facturer should  be  permitted  to  the  trades  union.  It  was 
also  urged  that  the  Machinists'  Association  had  not  used 
or  instigated  violence. 


that    they    should    be    accorded 
indirectly.     .     .     . 

For  many  months  there  has 
been  a  demand  that  war  agen- 
cies should  be  abolished  and 
that  there  should  be  less  Gov- 
ernment interference  with  busi- 
ness. I  have  sympathized  with 
this  view,  and  believe  that  it  is 
applicable  to  foreign  trade  as 
well  as  to  domestic  business.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  now, 
more  than  two  years  after  the 
armistice,  the  nation  should  re- 
sume its  usual  business  meth- 
ods and  return  to  its  reliance 
on  the  initiative,  intelligence 
and  ability  of  its  business  lead- 
ers and  financial  institutions. 

The  Senate  voted  by  53  to  5 
to  override  the  President's 
veto.  Senators  Elkins  of 
West  Virginia,  Keyes  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Sutherland 
of  West  Virginia,  Republi- 
cans; Gerry  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Thomas  of  Colorado, 
Democrats,  alone  voted  to 
sustain  the  President.  The 
Democratic  Senators  desert- 
ed him  almost  in  a  body.  Senators  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Edge  of  New  Jersey,  both  Republican,  were  paired 
and  so  could  not  vote  on  the  question,  but  they  spoke 
against  the  proposed  measure.  Thus  the  curious  situation 
arose  of  a  Presidential  veto  obtaining  such  little  support  as 
it  found  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  case  was  similar. 
The  bill  was  passed  over  President  Wilson's  veto  by  250 
votes  to  66;  forty-nine  of  the  minority  being  Republicans. 
The  southern  Democrats  voted  as  a  unit  to  override  the  veto, 
as  did  most  other  representatives  of  agricultural  constitu- 
encies irrespective  of  party. 

Hoover's  Million  Dollar  Dinner 

Op. 


Morris,  for  George  Matthetc  Adams  Scrrice 

The  well-known  disease  of  "slumpitis" 


December    29    Mr.    Herbert    Hoover    and    General 
Pershing,   representing   the   European    Relief   Council, 
entertained   more  than    a   thousand   guests   who   had   con- 
tributed upward  of  $1,000  apiece  to  the  relief  funds.  Prob- 
•^j-  Y-,.  ^  •  17  J       ^^'y  "^  banquet  ever  held  in   New   York   City  cost  more 

War     rinanCe     LOrpOratlOn      Vetoed      "per  plate"  than  this;  but  in  return  for  the  $1,000  the  only 
T  TNDAUNTED  by   political   reverses,   President  Wilson      ^^^'^  served  was  just  what  was  being  handed  out  to  the 


y_J  continues  to  exercize  his  veto  power  as  vigorously  as 
ever.  Immediately  after  the  newspapers  had  been  filled  with 
his  conflict  with  Congress  over  the  law  suspending  the 
operation  of  Clause  10  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Law, 
they  had  to  record  another  conflict  over  the  bill  reviving 
the  War  Finance  Corporation.  This  measure  was  popular 
with  Congressmen  representing  rural  constituencies  be- 
cause it  was  expected  to  stimulate  the  export  trade  in 
foodstuffs  and  thus  halt  the  rapid  decline  in  agricultural 
■commodity  prices.  President  Wilson  believes  that  this  hope 
is  delusive. 

In  his  veto  message  he  said: 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  every  sound  proposal  to  promote 
foreign  trade  along  sound  business  lines.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  method  proposed  is  wise,  that  the  benefits,  if  any,  would 
■offset  the  evils  which  wouhl  result,  or  that  the  same  or  larger 
advantages  cannot  be  secured  without  resort  to  Government  inter- 
vention.    .     .     . 

liarge  Government  credits  were  extended  during  the  war  to 
certain  European  governments  associated  with  us  in  the  strug- 
gle. These  cea.sed  several  months  after  the  armistice,  except  for 
commitment.s  already  made.  They  should  not  now  be  resiuiu-d, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  recent  Brussels  conference, 
•composed  of  experts  from  many  European  countries  and  from 
lother  nations,  itself  expressed  the  opinion  that  further  credits 
■should  not  be  accorded  directly  by  govern  in  outs.  I  do  not  believe 


starving  children  of  central  Europe — rice  and  bread  and 
tin  cups  of  cocoa.  The  real  "feed"  of  the  evening  was  for 
the  more  than  250,000  "invisible  guests"  who  are  being  kept 
alive  this  winter  by  the  contributions  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

Mr.  Hoover  announced  that  benevolent  persons  in  the 
United  States  had  contributed  or  pledged  thus  far  $11,- 
210,000;  about  one-third  of  the  sum  which  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  to  carry  on  the  American  relief  work  thru  the  win- 
ter and  thus  save  the  lives  of  the  3,500,000  children  in  Aus- 
tria, Poland  and  other  countries  who  are  threatened  with 
starvation  if  the  work  should  cease.  As  all  the  money  raised 
goes  directly  for  relief,  overhead  expenses  being  otherwise 
provided  for,  $10  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  child  alive  till  next 
summer's  crops  relieve  the  situation. 

General  Pershing  made  the  most  notable  speech  of  the 

evening;   containing  a  strong  plea  for  disarmament.  It  is 

a    striking    difference    between    American    civilization    and 

that   of    some    European   countries — Germany    especially — 

that  most  distinguished   American   generals   and   admirals 

have  been  anti-militarists.  Pershing's  message,  like  that  of 

Grant,  was  "Let  us  have  peace": 

It  is  a  gloomy  commentary  upon  world  conditions  that  expendi- 
tuies  several  times  greater  than  ever  before  in  peace  times 
sliould   be  considered   necessary,   especially   when   the  most  rigid 
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economy  in  governmental  administration  is  essential  if  we  would 
avoid  national  bankruptcy.  But  we  are  only  one  of  the  many 
nations  that  contemplate  taking  upon  themselves  such  an  enor- 
mous burden,  in  addition  to  their  tremendous  war  debts. 

The  world  does  not  seem  to  learn  from  e.xperience.  It  would 
appear  that  the  lessons  of  the  last  six  years  should  be  enough 
to  convince  everybody  of  the  danger  of  nations  striding  up  and 
down  the  earth  armed  to  the  teeth.  But  no  one  nation  can  reduce 
armaments  unless  all  do.  Isn't  it,  then,  time  for  an  awakening 
among  enlightened  peoples  to  the  end  that  the  leading  powers 
may  reach  some  rational  agreement  which  would  not  only  relieve 
the  world  of  this  terrible  financial  load,  but  which  in  itself  would 
be  a  long  step  toward  the  prevention  of  war? 

Ours  is  not  an  aggressive  nation.  We  want  no,  territory,  and 
we  have  no  designs  on  other  people.  If  other  nations  have  the 
same  attitude,  it  seems  unreasonable  not  to  believe  that  all  would 
be  willing  to  prove  it  by  consenting  to  limit  armaments.  Unless 
some  such  move  be  made,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether 
civilization  does  really  reach  a  point  where  it  begins  to  destroy 
itself,  and  whether  we  are  thus  doomed  to  go  headlong  down  thru 
destructive  war  to  darkness  and  barbarism. 

Colby  Comes  Back 

SECRETARY  of  State  Colby  has  completed  his  visit  of 
courtesy  to  South  America  and  on  January  4  he  left 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  home  trip.  After  his  visit  to  Brazil  he 
proceeded  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  Uruguay  is  a  country 
very  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  to  follow  our  lead  in  declaring  war  against 
Germany.  A  most  elaborate  official  reception  took  place  at 
Montevideo,  the  Uruguayan  capital,  and  the  crowds  were 
particularly  enthusiastic.  President  Brum,  who  has  trav- 
eled in  the  United  States,  was  lavish  in  his  praises  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  ideals  and  their  embodiment  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

In  Argentina  Secretary  Colby  had  a  more  delicate  diplo- 
matic task.  Argentina  has  been  friendly  enough  with  the 
United  States  in  a  general  way,  but  there  exists  some  ap- 
prehension lest  the  proposed  new  agricultural  tariff  in  the 
United  States  injure  the  Argentine  export  trade.  Moreover, 
President  Irigoyen,  tho  a  reformer  and  idealist  as  well  as 
a  man  of  marked  ability,  is  very  jealous 
of  preserving  the  national  sovereignty  and 
diplomatic  independence  of  his  country.  He 
kept  Argentina  neutral  during  the  Great 
War  in  spite  of  a  strong  popular  move- 
ment to  enter  the  war  and  thus  avenge  the 
gross  perfidy  of  Germany's  representative 
at  Buenos  Aires,  who  misused  his  official 
position  to  send  out  secret  instructions  to 
sink  Argentine  merchant  ships  "without 
a  trace."  President  Irigoyen  also  withdrew 
Argentina  from  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
cause the  Assembly  did  not  accept  the 
amendments  to  the  Covenant  demanded  by 
the  Argentine  delegates.  His  reception  of 
Secretary  Colby  as  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  President  Wilson  was,  how- 
ever, most  courteous. 

In  speeches  and  interviews  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Secretary  Colby  dealt  frankly  with 
the  questions  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors. 
He  explained  that  the  proposed  tariff  was 
not  due  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  gain  economic  advantage 
over  foreign  nations,  but  was  simply  a 
phase  of  economic  readjustment  after  the 
war  and  that  it  was  "unfair  to  charge  the 
United  States  with  hostility  for  a  measure 
dealing  with  its  internal  policy,  even  tho  it 
affects  other  nations."  He  said  that  the 
United  States  believed  in  "the  entire  and 
unqualified  self-competence  of  the  repub- 
lics on  the  Western  Hemisphere"  to  carry 
out  their  own  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
according   to  "the    deliberate   judgment   of 


their  governments  and  people"  and  therefore  accepted  Ar- 
gentina's action  with  respect  to  the  League  of  Nations 
"whether  it  coincided  or  not  with  our  own  opinion."  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  United  States  would  ratify  the 
treaty  indemnifying  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the  loss 
of  Panama. 

Martens  Packs  His  Grip 

AFTER  long  tolerating  the  presence  on  American  soil 
of  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  so-called  "ambassador" 
Irom  Soviet  Russia  to  the  United  States,  the  American 
Government  suddenly  decided  to  order  him  deported.  The 
Soviet  Government  thereupon  ordered  him  to  return  to 
Russia  and  sent  him  a  message  of  sympathy,  congratulat- 
ing him  on  having  "honorably  and  patiently  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  i-eceived  by  you  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States."  He  was  fur- 
ther instructed  from  Moscow  to  "cancel  and  liquidate  all 
orders  placed  with  American  firms." 

Mr.  Ohsol,  commercial  director  of  the  Soviet  bureau  in 
the  United  States,  announced  that  one  result  of  the  de- 
portation of  Ambassador  Martens  might  be  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  contracts  secured  by  Washington  Baker  Van- 
derlip.  "In  Russia,"  he  said,  "foreign  trade  is  a  govern- 
mental monopoly  and  can  only  be  conducted  thru  the  regu- 
larly appointed  government  representative."  The  deporta- 
tion of  Martens  has  caused  some  criticism  in  the  United 
States  among  persons  not  in  sympathy  with  Bolshevism  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  blow  to  the  revival  of  Russo-Ameri- 
can  trade.  The  Department  of  Labor  defends  the  deporta- 
tion on  the  ground  that  Martens  attempted  to  carry  on 
Bolshevist  propaganda  directed  against  the  public  security 
while  he  was  in  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
son said  that  "there  is  nothing  in  our  immigration  law  that 
requires  the  deportation  of  any  alien  because  he  believes 
in,  teaches  or  advocates  socialism,  communism,  syndical- 
ism,   a    Soviet    form    of    government,    a    dictatorship    of 

the  proletariat,  abolition  of 
property  rights  or  any  other 
change  in  our  political  or  so- 
cial structure,  provided  that 
he  seeks  to  bring  about  such 
changes  by  peaceful  and  po- 
litical methods,"  but  that  we 
would  not  permit  "a  military 
despotism  in  Russia"  to  "stir 
up  insurrection  among  our 
alien  residents"  even  tho 
"their  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion are  so  futile  that  they 
cause  us  but  slight  annoy- 
ance." He  repudiated  "the  in- 
sulting intimation"  that  we 
would  permit  our  institu- 
tions to  be  undermined  and 
our  liberties  submerged  for 
the  sake  of  reaping  profit 
from  trade  with  Russia. 

Rumors  come  that  the- 
peace  faction  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  dominated  by  Lenin, 
which  has  sought  a  truce  by 
concessions  to  foreign  capi- 
talists, has  suffered  a  po- 
litical defeat,  and  the  war 
party  intends  to  embark 
on  an  offensive  campaign 
against  the  whole  non-Soviet 
world.  A  Bolshevik  agent  in 
any  "capitalist"  country 
would  then  be  virtually  an 
"enemy  alien." 


(g  I'ndertcood  i   Lndericood 

The  so-called  ambassador  from  Soviet  Russia 
to  the  United  States,  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens, 
has  been  ordered  deported  after  more  than  a 
year's  residence  in  this  country.  The  news  that 
Mr.  Martens  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Russia 
caused  the  Moscow  government  to  instruct  him 
to  "cancel  and  liquidate  all  orders  placed  with 
American  firms" 


A   Little 


An  Unknown  Nobel  Prizeman 


At  this  season  almost  every  year  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Letters  springs  a 
surprize  on  the  world  by  its  award  of 
the  Nobel  prize.  This  year  it  spi'ings 
two,  for  the  1919  prize,  held  up  last 
year,  is  awarded  to  Karl  Spitteler, 
alias  Felix  Tandem,  while  the  1920 
prize  is  awarded  to  Knut  Hamsun, 
alias  Pedersen.  The  latter,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  The  Independent  of  No- 
vember 27,  is  little  known  and  even 
less  admired  in  the  United  States.  The 
former  is  a  still  more  unfamiliar  name 
to  American  readers.  Hamsun  is  a 
brutal  realist.  Spitteler  is  a  Nietz- 
schean  satirist.  Hamsun  is  over  sixty 
and  Spitteler  is  over  seventy-five.  Both 
did  their  best  work  long  ago  and  how 
the  Nobel  committee  can  say  that  these 
two  authors  have  "during  the  preced- 
ing year  produced  the  greatest  work 
in  idealistic  literature"  of  the  entire 
world,  as  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel  dis- 
tinctly specifies,  is  something  that  no- 
body except  a  Swedish  academician  can 
comprehend. 

But  we  must  not  measure  Euro- 
pean celebrity  by  American  ignorance. 
American  ears  are  usually  deaf  to  for- 
eign fame  and  it  was  only  after  the 
Nobel  awards  had  pointed  them  out 
that  Tagore,  Eucken  and  Lagerlof  had 
any  considerable  vogue  in  the  United 
States.  Hamsun  and  Spitteler  are  not 
without  honor  in  their  own  country, 
altho  the  enthusiastic  celebration  of 
Spitteler's  seventieth  birthday  in  1915 
by  the  Swiss  was  due  more  to  patriotic 
approval   of   his    stand    for   neutrality 


©  Keystone  View 

KARL    SPITTELER 

"Who  receives  the  Nobel  Prize  of  1919  for 

I  lie    greatest    work    of   idealistic   literature 

produced  anywhere  in  the  world 
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against  the  pro-Germans  than  to  ap- 
preciation of  his  literary  genius. 
Spitteler's  name  is  to  be  found  in 

Wer  ist's?  altho  not  in  Who's  Who, 

and  it  was  in  Germany  that  he  first 

received     recognition     and    renown. 

Even  Nietzsche  admired  him  and  that 

can  be  said  of  but  few  of  Nietzsche's 

contemporaries.   Some  of  his  works 

have    been    translated    into    French 

and  gained  for  him  the  title  of  "the 

Swiss  Flaubert."  But  altho  his  great 

work,  "Prometheus  und  Epimetheus," 

appeared  forty  years   ago,   nobobdy 

has  so  far  thought  it  worth  while  to 

put  it  into   English.   Doubtless  this 

deficiency  will  be  promptly  remedied 

now  that  an  American  publisher  can 

put    "Nobel    prizeman"    under    the 

name  of  the  author. 

These  two  volumes  of  philosophy 

were    written    in    ihythmical    prose, 

which  Nietzsche  afterwards  imitated 

in    his    "Zarathustra."    Two    years 

later  Spitteler  attempted  something 

still  more  ambitious,  a  versification 

of  the  story  of  creation  in  his  "Ex- 

tramundana."  Then  came  a  series  of 

volumes  in  prose  and  verse  largely 

biographical  in  material  and  idyllic 

or     satiric    in    tone;     "Butterflies," 

"Gustav,"       "Lieutenant       Conrad," 

"The      Young      Misogynists,"      and 

"Imago."  In  1910  appeared  another 

ambitious  book,   Olympischer  Friih- 

ling,  "Olympian  Spring,"  a  fantastic 

combination  of  Greek  mythology  and 

modern  life  in  thirty-three  cantos  of 

rimed  couplets. 

These  more  than  a  dozen  volumes, 

some  of  them  of  laborious  composition,     rate     on     record.     In     1918     the     rate 

were  for  the  most  part  produced  while     was    eighteen    per    thousand,    but    of 

he   was    earning    a    hard    livelihood   in     course    that    year    was    wholly    excep- 

teaching    and    journalism.    After   com-     tional  not  only  because  of  the  war  but 

pleting  his  university  course  at  Heidel-     even  more  on  account  of  the  great  in- 

berg    he    went    to    Russia    and    stayed     fluenza      epidemic.      The     registration 

there   for  seven   years.   On  his   return     area,  for  which   accurate   statistics   of 

to  Switzerland  he  got  a  job  as  school-     causes  of  death  are  kept,  now  includes 

master  in  a  small  town  where  he  had     four-fifths    of    the    population    of    the 

to  teach  for  thirty  hours  a  week,  devot-     United    States;    a    few    southern    and 

ing   what   mental    energy   he   had   left     western  states  are  still  outside  it. 

at    the    end   of   the    day   to    literature.         Heart  disease  leads  in  the  causes  of 

Later  he  worked  on  the  Baseler  Grenz-     death.  More  than  a  tenth  of  all  deaths 

post   and   the   Ziiricher  Zeitung,   until     are   traced   to    organic    disease    of   the 

his  rising  reputation  gave  him  a  little     heart;   or,  to  put  it  another  way,  out 

ease  and  independence.  of    every    100,000    persons    who    were 

alive    on    January    1,    1919,    131    were 

\X7^  Tlif  dead   of  heart  failure  before  January 

^^  ^^^  1,  1920.  Tuberculosis  was  a  close  sec- 

The    Census    Bureau's   annual   bulle-     ond,  accounting  for  9.8  per  cent  of  all 

tin  on  mortality  statistics  for  the  reg-     deaths  or   125   deaths   to  each    100,000 

of  the  population.  Then  follow  in  order 
pneumonia,  influenza,  Bright's  disease 
and  cancer.  These  six  causes  alone 
were  responsible  for  more  than  half  of 


I'ndencood  &  Underwood 

They  are  seventy  years  of  age,  but  the  same 
old  pals!  The  war  wiped  out  their  savings 
and  ruined  their  home,  but  these  Rumanians 
met  old  Misfortune  with  a  smile  and  kept  dig- 
ging. They  will  tell  you  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  helped  them  out  of  a  "tight  hole" 
the    day   they    sent   you   this    picture 


Why 


istration  area  of  the  United  States 
shows  a  most  gratifying  improve- 
ment in  the  public  health.  During 
1919  only  1,096,43G  deaths  were  re- 
corded, representing  a  rate  of  12.9  all  deaths.  Evidently  of  all  the  hun- 
per    thousand,    or     the     lowest    death     dreds   of   causes    from   which    we   may 
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die  there  are  only  a  few  which  are  dan- 
gerous enough  to  be  worth  worrying 
about.  Smallpox,  for  instance,  which 
used  to  be  the  most  dreaded  of 
scourges  now  kills  annually  barely 
four  persons  in  a  million.  You  I'un  a 
greater  statistical  risk  of  committing 
suicide  than  of  dying  of  typhoid  fever. 
A  few  decades  of  scientific  research 
and  public  hygiene  have  practically 
cut  the  death  rate  in  two  the  world 
over,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
there  will  be  no  causes  of  death  worth 
mentioning  save  accidents  and  old  age. 

Real  Glory  for  the  Eagle 

Every  now  and  then  something  hap- 
pens which  makes  us  glad  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  Americans.  The  State 
Department  has  received  from  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Reder  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  army  a  tribute  such 
as  an  enemy  prisoner  of  war  has  rarely 
paid  to  his  captors  in  the  whole  course 
of  human  history.  By  the  devoted 
kindness,   energetic   initiative   and   sol- 


dierly efficiency  of  Colonel  C.  H.  Mor- 
row of  the  27th  Infantry,  his  of- 
ficers and  men,  nearly  2000  enemy 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  Siberian  prison 
camp  of  Krasnaja  Rjetschka  were  re- 
stored to  life,  health  and  sanity.  When 
the  American  Expeditionary  force  took 
charge  of  the  camp  in  1918  there  were 
already  1800  men  bed-ridden  with  in- 
fluenza and  both  food  and  medicines 
were  lacking.  Of  course,  the  Ameri- 
cans cleaned  up  the  camp,  tended  the 
sick  and  brought  in  supplies.  That  was 
to  be  expected.  But  listen  to  Colonel 
Reder's  account  of  what  followed: 

After  having  thus  saved  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners,  the  noble,  generous  and  wise 
American  commander,  Colonel  Morrow,  set 
about  making  these  lives  worth  living. 
Workshops  of  all  sorts  were  arranged, 
schools  founded,  a  library,  a  theater,  baths, 
a  coffee  house,  were  built  and  grounds  for 
every  kind  of  sports  were  laid  out.  Funds 
were  provided  by  the  Americans.  The  pris- 
oners were  happy  to  do  the  work.  If  I 
tried  to  describe  all  that  was  accomplished 
in  our  camp  under  American  protection  I 
should    have    to    write    a    book.    At    some 


future  period  I  may  be  induced  to  do  so. 
and  every  page  of  the  as  yet  unwritten 
book  will  be  bright  with  deeds  of  American 
kindness  and  good  sense,  glowing  with  the 
warmth  of  our  gratitude. 

Here  I  only  wish  to  quote  the  words 
spoken  to  me  at  parting  by  a  foreign  visi- 
tor, after  having  looked  over  our  camp : 
"I  have  seen  camps  of  war  prisoners  all 
over  the  world,"  he  said,  "but  not  one  so 
beautiful,  so  well  organized,  conducted  and 
provided  for." 

After  all  those  weary  years  we  felt 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  again, 
and  we  began  to  love  the  life  to  which  we 
bad  been  restored.  And,  now  we  have  re- 
turned to  our  dear  ones  at  home,  we  should 
like  all  the  world  to  know  that  we  owe 
our  lives,  our  health  and  happiness,  our 
power  for  good  in  this  world,  to  the  noble 
American  officers  of  the  27th  Foot  Regi- 
ment, to  the  great  American  nation. 

Jack  Straws 

Strikes  in  New  York  State  during  1920 

cost  10,608,483  days. 

*** 

Golf  is   now   a   recognized   sport   at   the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
*** 

The  latest  idea  is  to  turn  the  wood  waste 

from  veneer  factories  into  news  print. 
*** 

The  United  States  is  exporting  automo- 
biles at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  worth 

a  day. 

*** 

The  new  King  of  Siam  declares  that  he 
will   have  only   one   wife ;    his  predecessor 

had  300. 

*** 

Automobiles   killed   3808  persons  in   the 

United   States  last  year,   according  to  the 

census  bureau. 

*** 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  United 

States    has    exported    650,000   automobiles 

to  foreign  countries. 

*** 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Japan  has  recently 

opened   a  hostess  house   in   Yokohama  for 

English  and  American  girls. 
*** 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  the  highest  rela- 
tive death  rate  from  automobile  accidents 

of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
*** 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  7004 
students  enrolled  this  year,  which  consti- 
tutes the  largest  student  body  in  the  in- 
stitution's history. 
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©  Kevatone  Viev 

This  looks  like  the  "happy  hunting  ground"  where  good  birds  go  when  they  die.  But  it  is  even  better  than  that;  it  is  a  great 
crowd  of  gulls,  terns  and  pelican  flying  at  the  Clear  Lake  Bird  Reservation  in  California,  one  of  the  seventy-five  bird  and  game 
reservations,  administered  by  the  Biological  Survey  and  under  Government  protection,  located  in  suitable  places  all  over  the  country 
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"Th'  nayger  has  manny  fine  qualities 
— he  is  joyous,  light-hearted,  and  aisily 
lynched."  The  new  negro  has  deter- 
mined to  change  all  that.  Says  the 
Kansas  City  Call:  "The  white  man  will 
learn  in  time  that  he  has  in  this  new 
type  of  negro  a  foeman  worthy  of  his 
steel.  If  we  are  driven  to  defend  our 
lives,  our  homes,  our  rights,  let  us  do  it 
man-fashion.  How  better  can  we  die 
than  in  defending  our  lives,  our  homes, 
our  rights  from  the  attacks  of  white 
men  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  this 
world  was  made  for  Caesar  and  his 
queens?" 

I  once  heard  Booker  Washington 
say,  "The  negro  can  afford  to  be 
wronged;  the  white  man  can't  afford 
to  wrong  him."  Patience  was  the 
watchword — then.  It  is  seldom  the 
watchword  now.  Entirely  typical  of 
widespread  negro  sentiment  today  is 
this  from  the  Crisis: 

"For  three  centuries  we  have  suffered 
and  cowered.  No  race  ever  gave  pas- 
sive resistance  and  submission  to  evil 
longer,  more  piteous  trial.  Today  we 
raise  the  terrible  weapon  of  self-de- 
fense. When  the  murderer  comes,  he 
shall  no  longer  strike  us  in  the  back. 
When  the  armed  lynchers  gather,  we 
too  must  gather  armed.  When  the  mob 
moves,  we  propose  to  meet  it  with 
bricks  and  clubs  and  guns.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  be  a  land  of  law,  we 
would  live  humbly  and  peaceably  in  it; 
if  it  is  to  be  a  land  of  mobs  and  lynch- 
ers, we  might  as  well  die  today  as  to- 
morrow." 

So,  likewise,  the  New  York  Age: 
"Every  day  we  are  told  to  keep  quiet. 
Only  a  fool  will  keep  quiet  when  he  is 
being  robbed  of  his  birthright.  Only  a 
coward  will  lie  down  and  whine  under 
the  lash  if  he  too  can  give  back  the 
lash.    America   hates,   lynches   and   en- 
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The  New  Negro 

{Continued  from  page  60) 

slaves  us,  not  because  we  are  black, 
but  because  we  are  weak.  A  strong, 
united  negro  race  will  not  be  mis- 
treated. It  is  always  strength  over 
weakness,  might  over  right."  Mean- 
while a  colored  preacher  writer  in  the 
Cleveland  Gazette:  "Don't  start  any- 
thing, but  when  something  is  started 
make   it   hot   for    them   and   finish   it." 

These  quotations  and  most  of  the 
foregoing  excerpts  are  taken  from 
"The  Voice  of  the  Negro,"  a  brilliant 
compilation  by  Robert  T.  Kerlin,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.  Other  sources  yield  in- 
formation as  to  certain  vagaries  at- 
tending the  evolution  of  the  new  negro. 
A  "left  wing"  confesses:  "We  would 
be  glad  to  see  a  Bolshevik  government 
substituted  in  the  South  for  your  Bour- 
bon, reactionary,  vote-stolen,  misrep- 
resentative  Democratic  regime.  Negroes 
perform  most  of  the  service  in  the 
South.  Under  the  Soviet  system,  their 
right  to  vote  would  be  based  upon  their 
service  and  not  upon  race  or  color." 
Another  faction  has  its  dream  of 
world  empire.  One  day  last  summer 
Marcus  Garvey,  in  green  and  purple 
robes,  presided  at  a  gigantic  mass 
meeting  of  negroes  in  Madison  Square 
Garden;  object,  the  federation  of 
400,000,000  negroes  (the  figures  are 
his)  to  abolish  the  government  of 
blacks  by  whites  the  world  over. 

Such  tendencies,  tho  by  no  means 
broadly  typical  of  the  new  negro,  at 
least  bespeak  a  great  restlessness,  a 
deep  and  perhaps  gravely  ominous  de- 
termination to  find,  somehow,  some- 
where, a  way  out.  The  race  has  come 
to  itself.  It  is  learning  to  unite.  It  is 
no  longer  afraid.  All  thru  its  press 
throbs  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
of  daring,  and  its  press  not  only  re- 
flects the  mood  and  temper  of  the  new 
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negro,  it  creates  them.  "The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  will  perhaps  show  acumen  if,  be- 
fore taking  active  measures,  it  begins 
a  careful,  patient  study  of  that  press. 

"The  colored  people  are  going  to 
their  own  papers  in  these  days  for  the 
news  and  for  their  guidance  in  think- 
ing," says  Professor  Kerlin.  "These 
papers  are  coming  to  them  from  a 
score  of  northern  cities — Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land; they  are  coming  to  them  from 
the  great  border  cities — Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis; 
they  are  coming  to  them  from  every 
southern  city.  Wherever  in  all  the  land 
there  is  a  considerable  negro  popula- 
tion there  is  a  negro  newspaper.  Little 
Rock  has  four,  Louisville  five,  Indian- 
apolis six.  New  York  City  ten;  the 
state  of  Georgia  has  nine,  Mississippi 
nineteen,  Illinois  eleven,  California 
seven.  To  these  must  be  added  the  pub- 
lications of  churches,  societies  and 
schools.  And  all  classes  of  these  con- 
tain articles  on  racial  strife,  outcries 
against  wrongs  and  persecutions. 

"The  negro  seems  to  have  newly  dis- 
covered his  fourth  estate.  Mighty  as 
the  pulpit  has  been  with  him,  the  press 
now  seems  to  be  foremost.  His  news- 
paper is  the  voice  of  the  negro.  We 
have  too  frequently  heard  foolish 
vaunts  about  'knowing  the  negro,'  the 
context  of  such  boasting  invariably 
convicting  the  speaker  of  dangerous 
conceit  and  the  harsh  spirit  of  sup- 
pression ;  those  who  would  honestly  seek 
to   know   him    must    read  his   papers." 

Observe.  These  are  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  southerner.  But  the 
negro  problem  long  ago  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  southern  problem.  It  is  na- 
tional, and  there  are  indications  that 
the  Ku  Klux  problem  will  be  so  too. 

New  York  City 


Time  Charts  vs.  Good  Cheer 


thing  like  shortcoming  as  a  technician. 
The  technical  side  of  the  work  is 
foundational.  On  it  rests  all  else.  But 
it  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  super- 
intendent, thru  these  meetings  and 
thru  personal  contacts  with  the  work- 
men themselves,  to  build  and  maintain 
a  high  esprit  de  corps,  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery of  production,  including  the 
human  element,  well  coordinated,  run- 
ning at  high  speed  without  friction. 

Once  a  week  the  same  group  holds  a 
meeting  to  take  up  pure  labor  ques- 
tions, such  as  welfare,  accidents,  dis- 
cipline. This  is  a  non-technical  meet- 
ing for  the  discussion  of  human 
relations,  and  thru  it  the  superintendent 
aims  to  build  up  his  sub-executives  as 
managers  of  men — and  at  the  same 
time  keep  himself  informed  and  fit. 

The  foremen  do  not  fire.  That  is  left 
for  the  superintendent.  A  workman 
was  caught  manipulating  his  time 
card.  They  pay  both  hour  and  piece 
rates,    the    latter    for   the    higher    and 


(Continued  from  page  01) 

better-paying  types  of  work.  This 
workman  so  made  out  his  time  card 
that  it  showed  a  less  number  of  hour- 
rate  jobs  and  larger  number  of  piece- 
rate  jobs  than  he  had  actually  per- 
formed. Of  course  he  was  detected.  He 
was  called  before  the  superintendent 
and  given  a  lecture  on  stealing,  lying, 
and  cheating.  He  was  told  that  he 
would  be  given  another  chance  and  no 
more.  The  men  in  the  shop  were  given 
to  understand  that  this  man  was  on 
probation,  and  he  went  back  to  work, 
with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder 
from  the  superintendent. 

A  little  later  he  was  again  detected 
in  the  same  trick.  This  time  he  was 
called  in,  i-eminded  of  his  former  of- 
fense, and  the  warning  then  given 
him,  and  discharged.  Notice  of  his  dis- 
charge and  the  reason  for  it  were 
given  the  men.  Appeals  from  the  dis- 
charged worker's  family  failed  to  move 
the  superintendent.  "He  had  his^ 
chance,  he   was  warned,   and   if   I   did 


not  stick  to  my  word  the  whole  organi- 
zation would  go  to  pieces."  This  was 
final. 

Where  is  the  union  all  this  time? 
There  isn't  any,  officially.  Altho  this 
company,  in  one  of  its  four  plants, 
operates  a  shop  closed  against  union 
men,  because  of  the  aggressive  atti- 
tude of  certain  unions.  Here  in  Phila- 
delphia it  finds  the  unions  less  objec- 
tionable. It  operates  an  open  shop, 
making  no  discrimination  between 
union  and  non-union  men. 

The  management  here  takes  the  po- 
sition that  men  cannot  at  all  times  be 
loyal  to  both  their  employers  and  their 
union,  and  in  the  past  has  put  it  up  to 
the  men  on  just  this  basis.  A  group  of 
workers  came  and  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  organize. 

"Why?"  asked  the  management. 
Well,  the  men  did  not  exactly  know, 
but  they  thought  they  wanted  a  union. 

"Suppose  the  union  officials  out  of 
town    order    you    to    strike,    even    tho 
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Which  will  succeed? 

You  are  invited   to  have   FREE  the  booklet  that  tells  what  few  great   books  make 

a  man  think  straight  and  talk  well 


WHICH  will  succeed?  the  one  who 
spends  all  his  precious  reading  time 
with  the  daily  paper?  or  the  other, 
who  is  gaining  little  by  little,  in  a  few 
delightful  minutes  each  day,  that  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  truly  great  books  which 
will  distinguish  him  always  as  a  really 
well-read  man? 

What  are  the  few  great  books — biographies, 
histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  of  science 
and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion,  that  picture 
the  progress  of  civilization? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of  reading, 
study  and  teaching,  forty  years  of  it  as  president 
of  Harvard  University,  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  a  free  booklet  that  you  can  have  for  the 
asking. 


Send  for 
this  free  booklet  that 

gives  Dr.  Eliot's 

own  plan  of 

reading 


In  it  are  described  the  contents,  plan  and  pur- 
pose of 

DR.  ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

Every  \vell-inforined  man  and  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into 
his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion," how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even  "fifteen  min- 
utes a  day"  is  enough,  hovvr  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare 
time,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided 
for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life, 
the  culture,  the  broad  vie^vpoint  that  every  University 
strives  to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the  coupon, 
your  little  free  book   meant  a   big  step  forward,   and  it 
showed    me    besides    the    vk^ay    to    a    vast    new    world    of 
pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Independent  is  invited  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little  book  which 
is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves  no  obligation 
of  any  sort.    Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 
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p.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obliga- 
tion, send  me  the  little  guide  booU  to  the  most 
famous  books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr. 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  o(  BooUs,  and  contain- 
ing the  plan  of  reading  recommended  by  Dr. 
Eliot  of  Harvard. 
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YOU  STENOGRAPHER- 
**Make  Good"  on  Your  Job! 

You  studiod  hard  to  learn  shorthand.  You 
have  accomplished  tliat.  But  you  dread  writ- 
ing out  your  notes — not  that  you  can't  read 
them,   hut  be/pause  of  the  physical  drudgery. 

Speed  means  hard  driving — often  headache 
and  utter  weariness.  Yet  you  get  paid  for 
the  tinished  results  only. 

SPEED  WITHOUT  EXHAUSTION 
ACCURACY  WITHOUT  EFFORT 

Tliere's  a  better  way.  You  may  write  80  to 
120  words  a  minute,  accurately  and  easily, 
without   tiring. 

Your  stenographic  ability,  plus  this  speed 
and  accuracy — where  will  it  carry  you?  Double 
your  pay?  Easily.  Open  the  door  to  promo- 
tion?    Always. 

It's  yours  if  you  will  study  the  ten  lessons 
of  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting — without  In- 
terference witli  your  present  work.  Simple, 
easy,  with  absolute  guarantee  of  results.  Thou- 
sands have  won  advancement  through  it.  Look 
into  this  better-salary  and  relief-from-drudg- 
er.v   proposition.     Judge   for  yourself. 

Write  for  the  big  book  describing  the  New 
Way — sent   free    on   request.      Address 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

3801  College  Hill  Springfield,  Ohio 


Higher  EIducation 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 

QII|P  Hmn^rflitQ  of  Qltjiraga 

Division    6,    Chicagro,  III.  | 


I29th  Year 


Tells  of  the  great  opportunities  in  this  attractive 
profession,  and  how  you  can  leam  by  mail  in  spare 
^  time.      Send  for  copy   at  once.     No  obligations. 
„,..,„      .  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Prea., 
Amencan  School  Of  Banking,   48  McLeneBldg;,  Columbus,  O. 

CAf  F^IVIFIVI*  f^''"'  $3..-i00  to  '$10,000  a 
a/tijIIi^lVlILl'M.  yp„r         (,j,j,     p^     Traveling. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  through 
our  amazing  System.  Free  Employment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmanship  liook,  list  of 
lines  and  full  particulars.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,    Dept.    leOA.      Chicago,    111.. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  128 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Dlalogs.Monologg  | 

Musical  Readings! 

Drills,  PageantsI    h^  I  WMake  -  upGooda 

Minstrel  Material.Jokes.Recltations.Entertalnmenla 

CatalogFree.T.S.Denison&Co.Dept.  3  Cliicago 
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Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate  prices.  Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 
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Don't  Wear 
a  .Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,    the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brook.  Appliance  Co.,  490  H State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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you  have  no  grievance  against  this 
management?  What  would  you  do?" 
asked  the  manager. 

The  men  protested  that  they  would 
stick  to  the  company. 

"And  be  disloyal  to  your  union?" 
said  the  manager.  "If  you  are  disloyal 
to  your  union,  how  can  we  be  sure  you 
will  not  be  disloyal  to  us?  Be  union 
men,  if  you  must,  but  you  are  thru 
here."  The  men  were  surprized,  but 
saw  the  point.  The  matter  was  dropped. 

The  less  aggressive  policy  of  the 
unions  in  Philadelphia  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
well  paid.  The  general  labor  situation 
is  better  than  elsewhere,  wages  hav- 
ing kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 
Wages  in  this  plant  run  as  high  as 
$3,000  per  annum  for  ordinary*  skilled 
workers,  $1,800  being  a  common  wage, 
and  many  of  the  workers  come  to  the 
plant  in  their  own  Fords. 

The  interest  of  the  management  in 
its  workers  as  humans  is  undoubtedly 
a  factor  in  the  healthy  situation  in  this 
plant.  Effort  is  being  made  constantly 
to  evoke  a  more  earnest  interest  in 
the  business  and  this  interest  is  re- 
warded. Absentee  ownership  is  recog- 
nized as  an  evil,  and  conscious  effort 
is  being  made  to  retain  control  of  the 
plant  within  the  ranks  of  those  actively 
engaged  in  it.  They  are  planning  to 
divide  profits  with  their  employees 
on  a  stock-participation  basis.  This, 
briefly,  is  the  plan : 

They  have  a  property  capitalized  at 
six  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
physical  value  of  the  property  is  at 
least  nine  million  dollars.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  there  never  has  been 


any  water  in  the  stock.  They  have  al- 
ways paid  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  on 
the  investment.  The  result  is  that  they 
have  a  big  property  account  which  is 
far  in  excess  of  their  capitalization. 
This  they  have  accompHshed  by  put- 
ting profits  back  into  the  business  in- 
stead of  out  as  dividends. 

The  general  manager  does  not  barri- 
cade himself  in  a  private  office  with 
a  screen  of  clerks  and  secretaries.  He 
sits  in  a  large  office  with  several  hun- 
dred executives  and  clerks.  He  has  a 
kind  of  horseshoe  desk  on  a  platform 
at  one  end  of  the  room  and  everybody 
can  tell  whether  he  is  on  the  job  or 
not.  He  is  accessible. 

How  far  an  executive  may  wisely  go 
in  this  policy  of  slapping  shoulders  and 
calling  men  by  their  first  names  is  an 
open  question.  The  president  of  the 
company  is  concerned  over  it.  At  an- 
other plant  of  this  company  there  is  a 
superintendent  who  is  anything  but  a 
human  nature  expert.  He  cannot  bring 
himself  to  be  familiar  with  his  work- 
ers, to  speak  to  them  as  he  goes  thru 
the  plant.  He  is  a  keen  technician,  his 
eyes  miss  little,  he  is  a  splendid  or- 
ganizer of  technical  details,  he  is  fair 
and  just,  but  he  is  not  a  good  fellow 
with  the  men.  Yet  his  plant  runs 
smoothly,  and  production  is  maintained. 
He  avoids  the  suspicion  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  slip  something  over  by  smooth 
talk,  and  if  there  is  less  of  fellowship 
in  his  reign,  there  is  better  discipline, 
and  a  general  conviction  that  the  men 
will  get  a  square  deal. 

The  two  experiments  are  going  on; 
the  management  is  watching.  The  ver- 
dict is  not  yet  declared. 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


The  Plain  Truth  About  Germany 


{Continued  fr 
German  Government,  like  the  mass  of 
the  German  people,  sees  that  it  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  So, 
at  least,  the  present  writer  is  abso- 
lutely convinced.  Of  course,  there  is 
much  bitterness  of  feeling  concerning 
some  of  the  items  in  the  bill  for  repar- 
ation— notably  such  as  the  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  milch  cows.  In  view 
of  the  shortage  of  milk,  which  could 
only  be  obtained  upon  prescription  for 
infants,  this  is  a  perfectly  under- 
standable feeling.  Even  this  demand 
the  Germans  would  probably  meet  with 
fairly  good  grace  and  without  much 
open  resentment  if  its  fulfilment  were 
postponed  for,  say,  a  year,  until  they 
had  a  chance  to  build  up  their  herds. 
Not  only  are  the  Germans  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  meet  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them,  what  is 
perhaps  more  important  is  the  fact 
that,  given  reasonable  cooperation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  ability 
to  pay.  No  one  could  linger  in  the 
small  towns  and  villages,  especially  of 
the  agricultural  districts,  and  question 
this.  Such  a  journey  is  a  splendid  anti- 
dote to  Keynes'  book.  It  is  probable 
that,  given  reasonable  encouragement 
and  cooperation,  Germany  will  be  able 
to  pay  not  less  than  three  billion  gold 


om  page  63) 

marks  per  year  toward  the  total  sum 
of  reparation. 

Thoughtful  Germans  recognize  quite 
clearly  the  inexorable  fact  that  Ger- 
many must  pay  a  tremendously  heavy 
price  for  the  wrong  done  to  Belgium 
and  France.  However  much  they  may 
dislike  the  prospect,  they  recognize  the 
inevitability  of  reparation.  There  is 
neither  reason  nor  morality  in  the 
propaganda  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
cancellation  of  this  obligation.  No  one 
who  has  gone  thru  the  devastated 
regions  of  France  and  contrasted  the 
desolation  and  ruin  with  German  con- 
ditions can  entertain  any  doubt  upon 
this  point.  It  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand the  French  point  of  view.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  fear  and  hatred  distort  the 
mental  vision.  The  vision  of  France  is 
so  distorted  that  she  does  not  clearly 
perceive  even  her  own  interests.  One 
of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  France, 
defending  French  policy  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  present  writer,  expressed 
the  fact  that  without  payment  by  Ger- 
many it  will  be  impossible  for  France 
to  recover.  This  is  obviously  true.  To 
restore  the  devastated  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  France  will  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  not  less  than  150,000,000,- 
000  francs.  Of  this  sum  25,000,000,000 
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francs  has  already  been  expended.  In 
view  of  existing  conditions,  including 
the  already  heavy  taxation,  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  France  can,  w^lthin  any 
reasonable  period,  furnish  the  whole 
of  this  sum.  It  is  obvious  that  Ger- 
many should  be  required  to  make  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  cost  of  this 
reconstruction.  If  for  any  reason  Ger- 
many does  not  so  contribute,  France 
must  suffer  prolonged  and  perhaps 
permanent  and  irretrievable  disaster. 
It  is  precisely  here  that  the  economist 
finds  the  strongest  argument  for  a  ra- 
tional policy  of  cooperation  looking  to 
the  economic  recovery  of  Germany.  It 
is  certain  that  unless  and  until  Ger- 
many is  so  assisted  she  will  be  unable 
to  pay  the  French  claims.  In  other 
words,  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  of 
Germany  will  surely  involve  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  of  France.  Even  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  therefore, 
French  policy  ought  to  be  directed  to- 
ward the  speedy  restoration  of  Ger- 
many's economic  life. 

German  militarism  is  dead.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing 
that  the  restoration  of  the  old  military 
regime  is  contemplated  by  any  consid- 
erable section  of  the  German  people,  or 
that  it  could  be  successfully  accom- 
plished if  it  were  so  contemplated.  Of 
course,  there  are  still  some  elements  of 
the  old  military  regime  left,  and  some 
of  these  are  quite  vociferous.  Never- 
theless it  is  certain  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  German  people  hates  and  ab- 
hors the  very  thought  of  a  restoration 
of  militarism.  Genuine  as  the  fear  of 
France  may  be  that  such  a  restora- 
tion will  take  place,  therefore,  it  is 
quite  unjustified  by  any  available  evi- 
dence. So  far  as  one  could  discover,  the 
reduction  of  the  allied  Army  of  Occu- 
pation by  50  or  even  75  per  cent,  would 
be  entirely  safe,  jeopardizing  no  inter- 
est whatever.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  cost  to  Germany  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation  this  year  will  approxi- 
mate twenty  billion  marks,  the  im- 
portance and  significance  of  such  a 
reduction  can  be  easily  understood. 
Germany's  deficit  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  had  been  estimated  at  twenty-seven 
billion  marks,  or  thereabout;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  will  exceed  fifty  billions. 
The  figures  are  fantastic.  They  stag- 
ger and  frighten  the  Germans.  Sup- 
pose the  cost  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion were  reduced  by  50  per  cent.,  that 
would  lessen  the  expenditure,  and 
therefore  the  deficit,  by  ten  billions. 
This,  in  turn,  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  value  of  the  mark  and 
thereby  lessening  the  compulsion  of 
the  Government  to  keep  on  printing 
new  supplies  of  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. At  the  present  time  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  until  the  value  of  the 
mark  is  substantially  raised  the  condi- 
tion of  Germany  must  remain  perilous, 
not  to  herself  only,  but  to  all  Europe. 
The  value  of  the  mark  cannot  be  ap- 
preciably raised  until  the  Government 
stops  its  printing  presses  and  this  the 
Government  cannot  do  unless  and 
until  raw  materials  for  German  indus- 
tries can  be  had  and  arbitrary  and  un- 
necessary financial  burdens,  such  as 
the  superfluous  charges  for  the  Army 


of  Occupation,  are  removed.  In  other 
words,  the  solution  of  Germany's  prob- 
lem requires  something  more  than  the 
good  faith  and  efficiency  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  people; 
namely,  the  intelligent  cooperation 
with  these  of  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  other  great  nations.  And 
unless  that  cooperation  is  forthcom- 
ing, Germany  will  inevitably  drift  to 
Bolshevism  and  economic  disaster  and 
in  her  own  ruin  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
her  neighbors. 

Having  crushed  German  militarism 
and  thereby  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  safety  of  democracy,  we  must  com- 
plete the  victory  and  ensure  the  safety 
and  stability  of  democratic  civilization. 
This  we  can  only  do  by  cooperating 
with  the  democratic  elements  in  Ger- 
many, aiding  them  to  reconstruction  of 
the  broken  fabric  of  her  economic  and 
cultural  life.  This  is  no  time  for  de- 
structive hate.  France,  wha  so  long 
cherished  the  hope  of  revenge,  does 
not  as  yet  see,  what  will  be  clear 
enough  to  her  statesmen  a  few  years 
hence,  that  the  safety  of  her  own  eco- 
nomic life  is  dependent  upon  Ger- 
many's rapid  and  healthful  restoration. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  Germans' 
recognition  of  America's  detachment, 
and  their  hope  from  it,  that  the  visitor 
to  Germany  finds  so  much  friendship 
for  America  and  none  of  the  bitter- 
ness which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. All  the  more  pity,  therefore, 
that  as  a  result  of  stupid  and  selfish 
and  short-sighted  politics,  we  are  still 
technically  at  war  with  Germany  and 
find  ourselves  hampered  by  that  fact 
in  dealing  with  her  statesmen.  Quite 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  no  peace 
treaty  has  been  signed  with  Germany, 
and  in  spite  of  the  anomalous  state  of 
our  relations  consequent  thereupon, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, should  at  once  begin  to  try  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany,  her  business  men 
and  the  leaders  of  her  public  opinion. 

It  would  be  a  step  forward  to  send 
immediately  a  small  commission,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  able  financiers, 
together  with  others  of  high  character 
and  standing  representing  other  con- 
structive points  of  view,  to  confer  with 
the  Germans,  make  a  survey  of  Ger- 
many's resources  and  needs  and  agree 
upon  the  outlines  of  a  program.  With 
such  a  program  based  upon  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  actual  re- 
sources and  needs  of  Germany  the 
United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to 
lay  before  our  late  Allies  the  broad 
lines  of  a  policy  which  would  assure 
the  fulfilment  of  the  essential  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ensure  Europe  against  a 
disastrous  drift  of  the  hopeless  and 
desperate  masses  of  Germany  to  Bol- 
shevism and  destruction.  I  do  not  ask 
for  the  exemption  of  Germany  from 
the  penalties  imposed  upon  her  by  the 
Peace  Treaty,  but  only  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  simple  fact  that,  even  as 
blood  cannot  be  drawn  from  a  stone, 
Germany  crushed  will  never  be  able  to 
pay  at  all. 

Old  Bennington,  Verrnont 
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paid  February  1st,  1921,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  tlie  close  of  business  January  22,  1921.  Trans- 
fer   books  will   not   close. 

I'lERKE    J.    SMITH,    Treasurer. 
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English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  The    New   Negro, 

1.  Who  were  the  Ku  Klux  Klan?  Write  a 
sketch  about  them,  in  which  you  give  ac- 
tual facts  about  their  motives  and  deeds 
and  what  in  general  they  accomplished,  and 
also  your  sense  of  whatever  picturesque- 
ness  you  find  in  their  story.  (If  you  have 
seen  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  you  will  be 
wise  to  balance  what  you  got  out  of  that 
with  some  new  material.)  Bring  your  essay 
up  to  date  by  discussing  what  differences 
changed  conditions  would  make  between 
a  Ku   Klux  then   and  now. 

2.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  negro 
has  a  gift  for  language.  Pick  out  passages 
in  Dr.  Hartt's  quotations  that  you  think  to 
be  characteristic,  and  define  what  it  is 
that  makes  them  so.  Compare  them  with 
the  kind  of  writing  you  find  on  the  editorial 
page   of   any   newspaper   you   pick   up. 

3.  Write  in  any  form  suitable  to  the  material 
some  personal  experience  that  you  ar^  in- 
terested to  remember  in  the  light  or  Dr. 
Hartt's  article. 

II.  Time   Charts  Versus  Good   Cheer. 

1.  Industry  is  not  the  only  field  which  presents 
the  choice  and  problem  that  Mr.  Commons 
describes  in  his  two  last  paragraphs.  Can 
you  think  of  any  other  situation,  in  the 
school,  or  church,  or  home,  where  it  is  a 
question  which  works  beet, — slap-on-the- 
back  good  fellowship,  or  keen,  just,  imper- 
sonal efficiency?  If  you  can  do  so  from  per- 
sonal experience,  write  character  sketches 
of  two  people,  in  more  or  less  the  same 
position,  who  represent  the  two  types  of 
executive. 

III.  An    Unknown    Nobel    Prizeman. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  following  kinds  of 
writing:  idealistic,  satiric,  realistic,  ro- 
mantic. Give  examples  in  each  case.  Altho 
by  a  strict  use  of  terms  Spitteler  and 
Hamsun,  as  a  satirist  and  a  realist,  are 
disqualified  for  a  prize  for  idealistic  litera- 
ture, can  you  conceive  of  ways  in  which 
the  efSect  of  their  writing  on  the  reading 
world  should  be  an  aroused  idealism  suf- 
ficient to  make  them,  as  writers,  eligible 
for  the  prize  after  all? 

2.  Here  is  an  abstract  question  to  think  over. 
Satiric  and  idealistic  writing  are  always 
thought  of  as  at  opposite  poles  from  each 
other.  But  can  you  satirize  a  thing  for  be- 
ing what  it  is  unless  you  have  an  ideal  of 
how  it  ought  to  be?  And  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  are  idealist  enough  to  feel  how_  a 
thing  ought  to  be,  must  you  not  be  criti- 
cal, in  satiric  mood  as  well  as  any  other, 
of  the  way  it  is?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
satirist  and  the  idealist  have  considerable 
in  common  in  temperament  and  attitude 
of  mind,  and  are  simply  attacking  from 
different  angles  ?  Notice,  in  this  connection, 
the  collection  of  titles  of  Spitteler's  works, 
which  are  described  as  "idyllic  or  satiric 
in   tone." 

3.  Find  out  something  about  Nietzsche,  Ta- 
gore,  Eucken,  Flaubert.  What  are  "cantos"? 

IV.  Mlchelson's    Eye. 

1.  Study  Dr.  Slosson's  explanation  of  the 
principle  of  the  interferometer  until  it  is 
clear  to  you,  and  then,  just  for  a  problem 
in  expository  writing,  see  if  you  can  ex- 
plain it  in  your  own  words,  accompanying 
your  explanation,  if  you  like,  with  dia- 
grams. 

V.  Background    Folk   in  Your   Novel, 

1.  Choose  one  novel  by  Scott  or  Dickens  or  a 
contemporary,  and  one  modem  novel  as 
different  as  possible  in  its  concentration 
upon  a  few  carefully  chosen  characters  and 
scenes,  and  write  a  comparative  study  of 
the  two.  "Nocturne,"  by  Frank  Swinner- 
ton,  is  a  very  good  modern  novel  for  the 
purpose,  as  well  as  a  book  to  read  for  its 
own  sake,   if  you   have  not. 

2.  Perhaps  when  Mr.  Slosson  calls  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  Scott  and  Dickens  lifeless 
and  stilted,  you  feel  that  he  slanders  one 
of  your  favorite  book  characters.  If  so, 
write  an   essay   in  the  victim's   defense. 

3.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  book  to  have 
the  virtue  of  rich  background  tha.t  Mr. 
Slosson  describes,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  clear,  strong  and  intelligible  plot, 
and  human  and  convincing  principal  char- 
acters? Can  you  think  of  any  books  of 
which  all  these  things  are  true?  Consider  in 
this  connection  novels  by  Jane  Austen, 
George  Meredith,  Arnold  Bennett,  St.  John 
G.    Ervine,   H.   G.   Wells. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  The     Race     Question — The     New     Negro. 

The    Blot    on    the    Flag. 

1.  What  was  "Reconstruction"?  Find  out  vvhat 
you  can  about  this  period  in  American 
history  and  the  part  played  by  the  Ku 
Klux    Klan    and    similar    organizations. 

2.  In  what  respects  does  Mr.  Hartt  find  the 
"new  negro"  different  from  the  old?  What 
causes  for  the  change  does  he  mention? 
Can   you  think  of  any   others? 

3.  "The  negro  problem  long  ago  ceased  to  be 
merely   a  southern    problem."    Why? 

II.  Industrial     Policy — Time     Charts    versus 

Good    Cheer, 

1.  What  do  the  following  phrases  mean  to 
you:  (a)  "efficiency,"  (b)  "scientific  man- 
agement," (c)  "Taylor  system,"  (d)  "mo- 
tion study,"  (e)  "functional  foremen"? 
What  general  tendency  in  modern  Ameri- 
can  industry  lies   back   of  these  terms  ? 

2.  How  did  the  Link-Belt  Company  modify 
the  "scientific  management"  system  in  the 
field  of  labor   policy? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  having 
a  superintendent  for  general  labor  man- 
agement and  shop  policy,  leaving  technical 
problems  of  production  to  subordinate 
foremen  ? 

4.  Why  does  the  Link-Belt  Company  oppose 
trades  unionism?  Do  you  think,  in  its  cir- 
cumstances,   this   policy   is   justified? 

III.  German  Conditions — The  Plain  Truth 
About    Germany.     Disarming    Germany. 

1.  Why  is  the  United  States  still  in  a  "state 
of  war"  with  Germany?  What  in  Mr. 
Spargo's  opinion  are  the  practical  disad- 
vantages  of  this   condition  ? 

2.  Explain  how  it  is  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  credits  to  a  nation  in  order 
to  obtain  indemnities  from  it.  Compare  it 
with  the  case  of  a  private  individual^  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy  to  whom  his  cred- 
itors loan  money  in  order  that  he  may 
maintain  his  business  and  thus  be  able 
eventually  to  pay  the  whole  of  his   debt. 

3.  What  did  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  require 
from  Germany  with  respect  to  disarma- 
ment? 

4.  Why  are  the  French  more  concerned  than 
other  nations  about  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty? 
What  violations  do  they   allege? 

5.  Suppose  that  you  were  on  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal which  had  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  Germans  were  maintaining  a  military 
force  under  pretense  that  they  were  police. 
What  tests  would  you  use  to  distinguish  a 
real  police  from  a  reserve  military  force? 

IV.  Law  and  Industry — V^ilson  Upholds 
Clayton  Act.  War  Finance  Corporation 
Vetoed.  Labor  and  the  Clayton  Act. 
Kansas    Court    Imposes    Living    Wage. 

1.  What  is  the  Clayton  Act?  Under  what 
President  was  it  enacted? 

2.  What  is  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law? 
When  was  it  enacted? 

3.  What  are  "interlocking  directorates"?  Why 
did  President  Wilson  object  to  them?  Why 
was  he  opposed  to  further  delay  in  enforc- 
ing the  prohibition  of  interlocking  direc- 
torates between  the  railroad  companies  and 
manufacturing  and  supply  companies? 

4.  What  is  a  "boycott"  ?  What  are  the  ob- 
jections   to    permitting    it? 

5.  In  what  respects  does  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  regarding  the  Clayton  Act 
limit,  or  seem  to  limit,  the  rights  and 
privileges    of    the    labor   unions? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  President  Wilson  was 
justified  in  vetoing  the  bill  reviving  the 
War  Finance  Corporation?  Note  carefully 
his  arguments  as  given  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage. -    »   i 

7.  This  week  deals  with  two  vetoes  of  Acts 
of  Congress  by  the  President.  What  does 
the  Constitution  say  about  the  veto  power? 
How  may  Congress  override  a  veto?  Has 
the  Governor  of  your  state  a  veto  on  bills 
passed  by   the  legislature? 

8.  Choose  any  one  of  the  following  fou; 
topics  for  debate:  (a)  Resolved,  that  th< 
laws  against  interlocking  directorates  shouU 
be  immediately  put  into  effect ;  (b)  Re 
solved,  that  trades  unions  should  be  ex 
empted  from  all  prosecution  under  th 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law;  (c)  Resolved 
that  the  War  Finance  Corporation  shoul 
be  revived  to  aid  the  American  expor 
trade;  (d)  Resolved,  that  a  constitution j 
amendment  be  adopted  depriving  the  Pres 
dent    of    the    right    to    veto    Acts    of    Cor 


gress. 


9.    What  principle  was  laid  down  by  the  Kai 
sas    Industrial    Court  ? 


IheIIn5eDen5ent 


Pebbles 

A   horse   can   bite  with   all  his  might 
But  he  can't  bite  with  his  mane. 

— Harvey's   Weekly. 

I  used  to  think  I  knew  I  knew, 

But  now,  I  must  confess, 
The  more  I  know  I  know  I  know, 

I  know  I  know  the  less. 

— Judge. 

"Mary,  Mary,  slightly  airy. 
How  do  the  fashions  go?" 

"Piled  up  hair  and  shoulders  bare 
And  vertebrae  all  in  a  row." 

— Puppet. 

Ned — Darling,  say  the  words  that  will 
make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Edna— Shall  I  really? 

Ned — Oh,  if  you  only  would. 

Edna — Well,  then,  stay  single. — Sun 
Dodger. 

"After  being  my  fiancee  for  five  years 
she  breaks  the  engagement  and  send  back 
the  ring." 

"Well,  that  engagement  ring  has  doubled 
in  value.  Wouldn't  wonder  if  you  couldn't 
get  a  better  girl  with  it." — London  Opinion. 

"You  must  have  plenty  of  nerve,"'  said 
Colonel  Lookout.  "The  idea  of  stealing  my 
chickens  and  then  trying  to  sell  them  to 
me  I" 

"Why  cunnel,  I  thought  you'd  pay  a 
better  price  for  chickens  you'd  raised  your- 
self," returned  Johnson.  "You'd  know  what 
you're   buying." — New   York   Globe. 

"Eloise,  don't  you  think  you  can  ever 
care   for  me?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  Charles." 

"Then  I'm  going  out  and  hang  myself." 

"Better  not  do  it  around   here." 

"Why?" 

"Father  says  he  doesn't  want  any  young 
man  hanging  around  the  house." — Nebraska 
A  teg  wan. 

The  Worthy  Bishop  (examining  class  of 
small  boys  on  the  Catechism) — Now,  can 
anyone  tell  me  the  two  elements  necessary 
to  Baptism? 

A  Small  Youth — Yessir.  Water  and 

The  Worthy  Bishop  (indulgently)  — 
Water,  and  what  else? 

(A  silence.) 

A  Still  Smaller  Voice — Please,  sir,  a 
baby  I — Blighty. 

Sitting  on  a  veranda  of  her  suburban 
home,  one  afternoon,  a  woman  chanced  to 
notice  that  a  young  man  who  was  digging 
post  holes  nearby  was  working  bareheaded 
in  the  broiling  sun.  Immediately  she  rose 
and  procured  an  old  straw  hat  that  be- 
longed to  her  husband.  "Young  man,"  she 
said,  going  to  where  the  youth  was  plying 
the  spade,  "you  mustn't  work  without  a 
hat.  Take  this  one." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  responded  the 
youth,  "but  really  I  don't  need  it." 

"That's  silly,"  retorted  the  woman.  "If 
you  work  long  in  the  sun  bareheaded  it 
will  bake  your  brains  out." 

"Haven't  any,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
.ioinder.  "If  I  had  brains  I  wouldn't  be 
digging  post  holes." — Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Mrs.  VI^"CENT  Astor — I  hate  to  see  a 
woman  of  my  age  drinking. 

George  Ade — Any  relative  done  in 
crayon  always  looks  diseased. 

Charles  M.  Schwab — I  believe  in  the 
aristocracy   of  accomplishment. 

R.  J.  Caldwell — Reactionary  employers 
make  radical  labor  leaders  always. 

Gabriel  D'Annunzio — Honors,  posi- 
tion, decorations  are  nothing  to  me. 

Lady  Astob,  M.P. — That  women  are 
cats  has  been  a  rather  favorite  male  belief 
for  many  years. 

Prof.  Arthur  Gordon  Webster— A  col- 
lege is  looked  upon  as  a  country  club  some- 
what marred  by  attendance  at  recitations. 

Senator  Harding — I  would  rather  have 
the  counsel  of  the  Senate  than  of  the 
political   bosses  of  any  party  in  America. 

Lady  Asquith — The  idea  that  Ameri- 
cans are  hustling  and  quick  seems  all 
wrong  to  me — hustling  possibly,  but  quick 
not. 

Gen.  Tasker  M.  Bliss — Disarmament 
is  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  world 
from  bankruptcy  and  civilization  from 
ruin 

E.  W.  Howe — Every  time  I  see  a  pic- 
ture of  Uncle  Sam  I  am  provoked  because 
I  believe  him  to  be  the  greatest  ass  in 
history. 

Tenor  Ricardo  Martin — Femininism 
is  in  the  saddle,  mollycoddleism  is  in  the 
air,  hypocrisy  reigns  triumphant,  and  we 
Americans  are  careering  in  a  mad  flight 
for  the  old  ladies'  home. 

The  News  Editor  Drops 
Into  Poetry 

When  Mexico  is  quiet  and  Fiume  gone 
to  sleep, 

And  the  Pacific  is  pacific  along  its 
vasty  deep, 

And  Armenia  is  free  again  and  plenty 
has  to  eat, 

And  no  one  is  a-worried  by  the  grow- 
ing Nippon  fleet, 

And  Harding  ceases  to  confer  and 
Congress  stills  its  noise, 

And  Puritanic  agencies  do  not  menace 
Sunday's  joys, 

And  no  one  talks  of  mandates  or 
spheres  of  influence, 

And  even  politicians  begin  to  common 
sense, 

And  there  are  no  more  direful  strikes 
or  bomb  plots  of  the  Reds, 

And  Bolshevists  no  longer  lurk  be- 
neath our  peaceful  beds, 

And  Ireland  has  Home  Rule  at  last  and 
ceases  to  raise  riot, 

And  the  world  sinks  down  to  a  mil- 
lenium  of  quiet. 

Why  then  I'll  run  short  of  copy  for 
"The  Story  of  the  Week," 

But  till  then  I  can  do  it  without  hav- 
ing far  to  seek. 
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Facilis  Decensus? 


It's  not  so  easy  on  skiis;  these  photographs  show  a  particularly    perilous  descent  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  near  Adelboden.  But  the  theory 

of  the  sport  is  "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again" 
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The  Sorrows  of  Miranda  and  Me 


A  Story  of  Two  Americans  Who  Took  a  ''Pleasure"  Trip  to  Europe 

By  Helen  Ring  Robinson 


Former  State  Senator  in  Colorado 


I 


MIRANDA  likes  to  be  comfortable,  while  I  like  to 
be  liked.  So  we  are  both  glad  to  be  back  from  our 
European  trip. 

Of  course,  if  we  had  gone  overseas  in  order  to  do  good, 
as  many  women  have  gone,  and  we  could  have  managed  it 
without  doing  a  lot  of  harm,  we  should  keep  our  chins  up 
and  say  nothing  about  our  sorrows. 

But  we  went  merely  "for  pleasure" — poor,  innocent, 
middle-aged  lambs — and  that  word  "pleasure,"  in  con- 
nection with  European  travel,  sounds  to  us  now  like  cack- 
lings  from  a  mad-house.  So  Miranda  and  I,  hoping  we 
may  serve  as  warnings  to  other  pleasure  seekers,  are 
frankly  advising  our  friends  that,  if  they  want  to  be  com- 
fortable, they  may  choose  the  New  York  subway  for  trav- 
eling purposes,  and  if  they  want  to  be  liked — as  Ameri- 
cans  they  may   go  to   Mexico!    But  let  them   keep   away 

from  Italy  and  France  and  other  European  countries  for 
at  least  a  year  or  two. 

When  we  are  asked  for  the  particulars  of  our  sorrows, 
Miranda  tells  about  the  decrepit  railroad  systems  that 
hobble  across  Europe,  -vyith  engines  and  cars  breaking 
down  nonchalantly,  every  once  in  a 
while,  four  miles  from  a  sandwich. 
Or  she  tells  some  truths  about  the 
bread — e  specially  the  bread  of 
Prague. 

When  I'm  in  the  mood,  which  isn't 
often — the  memory  is  too  poignant — 
I  speak  of  that  evening  in  Northern 
France  or  that  other  sundown  in 
Middle  Europe  when  I  choked,  hor- 
ribly, with  the  fog.  And  as  I  watched 
its  smothering  folds  I  seemed  to  see 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  fog  but  an 
exhalation  from  the  thousand  times 
a  thousand  lies  and  fears  and  hates 
that  have  been  spilled  over  the  lands 
for  six  shuddering  years.  From  open 
abysses  of  pain.  From  the  secret 
infamies  of  diplomats.  And  from 
the  graves  of  millions  of  mangled 
men  who  cannot  sleep.  No  won- 
der. 

Miranda  takes  up  the  story  here  to 
tell  how  she  spent  a  quarter  of  her 
waking  hours:  feeing  hotel  clerks  to 
tell  her  where  to  get  her  American 
passport  vised;  or  struggling  in  con- 
sular   offices    and    police    prefectures 


"The  hardships  of  travel  did  not  disturb 
me  so  much  as  the  fact  that  nobody  likes 
Americans  any  more,"  says  Mrs.  Robinson 
in   describiAg   her   recent   visit  to   Europe 


collecting  visas  for  entering  a  country  or  staying  in  it  or 
getting  out  of  it;  or  else  inching  her  way  in  a  long,  dreary, 
disheveled  queue  of  travelers,  thru  a  suffocating  shed,  to 
show  her  collection  of  vises  to  some  frontier  official. 

She  is  rather  wonderful  in  her  language  when  she  gets 
on  the  subject  of  visas  and  frontiers.  All  American  travel- 
ers are,  for  that  matter.  Or  nearly  all.  I  recall  one  notable 
exception.  Colonel  House  of  Texas  stood  just  ahead  of  us, 
for  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  one  clammy  August  night,  in  a 
scrambled  crowd  of  people  tossed  into  a  Dutch  frontier 
shed.  All  around  him  were  weeping  men  and  swearing 
women  yet  he  maintained  his  historic  silence.  It  was,  how- 
ever, as  Miranda  observed,  the  sort  of  silence  that  needed 
to  be  expurgated. 

This  passport  system  seems  justified  under  pi'esent  Eu- 
ropean conditions.  The  different  nations  are  trying  to  keep 
"Red"  propagandists  out.  Hence  the  passport  barbed-wire. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  keep  capital  in,  while  the  owners 
of  that  capital  are  often  trying  to  smuggle  it  out  to  escape 
heavy  taxes.  Hence  the  barrage  of  frontier  inspectors. 
And  there  are  other  kinds  of  smuggling,  other  evils  which 

they  try  to  check  with  the  poison  gas 
of  their  regulations. 

A  distinguished  Internationalist, 
now  living  in  Switzerland,  assured 
me,  however,  that  back  of  all  this 
visa  grogginess  is  the  stark  fact  that 
no  government  feels  strong  enough 
today  to  dismiss  its  army  of  spy- 
hunters  and  other  hang-overs  from 
the  war.  So  places  have  been  made 
for  them  to  pillage  travelers  at  na- 
tional frontiers. 

However  that  may  be,  the  entire 
system  is  so  smothered  in  futilities 
and  idiocies  and  dishonesties  that 
only  the  innocent  cannot  escape  them. 
For  all  the  inspectors  who  clutter 
her  frontiers  and  for  all  the  laws 
against  it,  the  silver  coins  of  France 
have  all  been  drained  into  Switzer- 
land, where,  under  the  varying  ex- 
change conditions,  they  have  brought 
two  or  three  times  their  current 
French  value.  During  our  weeks  in 
France  Miranda  and  I  had  to  take 
most  of  our  small  change  in  sticky 
postage  stamps,  tho  the  Government 
was  struggling  to  supply  the  place  of 
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the  vanished  silver  coinage  with  paper  franc  and  two-franc 
and  half-franc  notes  and  the  counterfeiters  were  also  lend- 
ing a  hand. 

But,  tho  the  inspectors  have  been  unable  to  cope  with 
this  silver  smuggling,  they  proved  very  alert  in  coping 
with  Miranda's  gold. 

Unlike  the  average  woman,  Miranda  has  a  self-starter. 
And  she  is  generally  able  to  give  herself  all  the  advice 
she  needs.  Before  she  sailed  for  Europe,  however,  her 
brother-in-law  was  so  impressive  about  her  "carrying  a 
little  American  gold  for  emergencies"  (in-laws  are  likely 
to  be  queer!)  that  she  took  some  along  with  her. 

She  never  heard  that  it  was  "forbidden"  to  take  gold 
out  of  France  till  our  train  for  Geneva  reached  the  French 
border,  and,  with  our  fellow  passengers,  we  were  given 
the  Third  Degree.  "Yes,"  she  had  some  gold,  she  answered 
her  inquisitor,  "ninety  dollars  in  American  gold."  Here  in 
her  hand-bag. 

"Ha-a-a!"  The  wise  inspector  blew  thru  his  teeth.  If  she 
confessed  to  gold  in  her  hand-bag  it  followed  she  must 
have  other  gold  in  more  intimate  hiding-places.  So  a  female 
inspector  haled  her  away  and  pawed  her. 

Then  it  took  Miranda  two  vigorous  hours  to  get  French 
currency   in   exchange   for   her   "confiscated"    $90    in   gold 


And  at  that  she  received  only  ten  francs  for  a  dollar  tho 
the  rate  of  exchange  that  day  was  thirteen. 

Meanwhile,  the  train  with  our  sleeping  reservations  had 
gone  on  and  we  had  to  make  the  rest  of  our  journey  in  a 
way  train — third  class. 

"Bleeding  France!"  murmured  Miranda  as  she  dozed  off 
to  sleep  in  a  corner  of  the  car.  "Yes,  France  surely  knows 
how  to  bleed!" 

As  for  the  notion  that  "Red"  propagandists  can  be  kept 
out  of  a  country  by  the  present  passport  system — 
"Pouf-f-f !"  says  Miranda. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Lenin  himself  could  make  a 
safe  journey  from  Moscow  to  London  with  a  passport  made 
out  to  Prof.  Joshua  Podgrass  of  Iowa  and  plenty  of  the 
right  kinds  of  money. 

One  day,  in  an  inquiring  mood,  Miranda  and  I  made  a 
little  test  of  that  question,  at  a  certain  border  said  to  be 
the  most  difficult  in  Europe. 

We  were  just  out  of  Switzerland. 

Switzerland,  by  the  way,  is  making  a  very  good  thing 
out  of  the  passport  industry.  Your  passport  must  be  vised 
expensively  to  enter  the  country  and  still  more  expensively 
to  leave  it,  while  each  separate  canton  requires  a  police 
vise  if  you  stay  there  more  than   [Continued  on  page  101 


Don't  You  Care  Whether 
School  Keeps  or  Not? 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Philander  P.  Claxton 

United  States   Commissioner  of  Education 


WE  have  come  to  a  crisis  in  education  in  the  United 
States.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  vaguely  con- 
scious that  all  was  not  right  with  our  public 
schools,  without  knowing  just  what  was  wrong.  Now  we 
have  come  to  a  place  where  the  ways  part,  where  we  must 
know  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right  and  choose  between 
them.  Upon  the  choice  we  make  now  depends  the  future 
welfare  of  our  children  and  the  nation. 

"The  teacher  is  the  school."  We  are  compelled  at  the  out- 
set, therefore,  to  face  the  fact  that  what  is  wrong  with 
our  schools  is  caused  by  something  wrong  with  our  teach- 
ers. We  are  not  getting  men  and  women  of  the  same  char- 
acter and  ability  as  in  the  past  to  serve  in  our  public 
schools.  There  is,  we  say,  a  shortage  of  good  teachers.  The 
reason  for  this  shortage  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek.  There 
would  be  a  shortage  of  good  engineers,  also,  if  for  engineers 
there  was  a  shortage  of  good  pay. 

It  is  true  that  the  salaries  of  American  school  teachers, 
outside  the  academies  and  private  schools,  have  never  been 
large.  Still,  the  pay  for  beginners,  under  our  traditional 
policy,  has  been  comparatively  good  in  the  past.  Inexperi- 
enced men  and  women  coming  into  the  schools  without  any 
professional  or  technical  preparation  received  practically 
tl)e  same  pay  as  those  with  years  of  successful  teaching  ex- 
perience. This  policy,  while  obviously  unjust,  had  one 
merit.  It  attracted  to  our  schools  as  teachers  men  and 
women  of  unusual  native  ability  and  strong  character, 
eager  to  do  the  best  they  could  as  educators  while  saving 
money  to  start  themselves  in  business,  or  home  making,  or 
to  enable  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  other  professions. 

We  are  able  today  to  point  to  men  and  women  leading  in 
all  walks  of  life  who  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  the 
past  have   served  as   educators   of  American  children.   In 


Congress  there  are  scores  of  former  school  teachers  and 
there  is  one  in  the  White  House.  We  nominated  two  former 
teachers,  and  recently  elected  one  to  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these  teachers 
remained  in  the  public  schools  only  until  they  had  begun 
to  gain  some  little  comprehension  of  their  task  and  some 
little  skill  as  educators.  Had  we  made  conditions  such  that 
men  and  women  of  this  stamp  would  have  remained  as 
teachers  in  the  schools,  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  with 
our  school  system  today.  However  short  their  periods  of 
service  as  teachers,  it  was  good  for  our  children  to  come 
in  contact  with  these  men  and  women.  They  lacked  prep- 
aration and  experience,  but  their  characters  afforded  help- 
ful inspiration. 

It  is  a  different  kind  of  teacher  we  are  getting  as  be- 
ginners in  our  public  schools  today.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  we  have  had  as  teachers  in 
the  past  can  make  more  money — money  to  be  used  later 
as  capital  to  start  in  business  or  for  professional  prepara- 
tion— in  a  hundred  occupations  outside  the  schools.  A  few 
such  may  teach  while  waiting  to  find  themselves,  but  the 
vast  majority  will  seek  other  more  attractive  and  more  re- 
munerative employment  elsewhere. 

From  this  time  forward,  unless  we  move  intelligently  to 
meet  the  present  crisis,  we  may  expect  our  children  to  be 
taught  by  unprepared  and  inexperienced  teachers  of 
mediocre  ability,  while  they  wait  for  the  maturity  that  is 
required  for  employment  in  the  minor  and  more  common 
occupations,  and  by  the  left-overs  of  such  men  and  women 
who  have  failed  to  find  more  attractive  employment  else- 
where, but  have  not  wholly  failed  as  teachers.  There  is  a 
shortage  even  of  teachers  of  this  sort. 

Are  these  the  kind  of  men  and  women  we  want  to  pre- 
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pare  American  children  for  life — for  making  a  living,  for 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  democratic  citizenship? 
Or  do  we  want  another  type — men  and  women  of  better 
native  ability,  stronger  character  and  more  thoro  educa- 
tional and  professional  preparation? 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  kind  of  teachers  we 
want.  The  question  is  how  to  get  them.  We  should  under- 
stand that  we  will  never  again  be  able  to  get  the  same  kind 
of  teachers  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  past.  Now  our 
schools  must  compete  for  these  men  and  women  with  other, 
and  in  many  ways  more  attractive  occupations.  We  have 
got  to  pay  more  for  our  teachers  in  the  future — more  than 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  ever  been  paid  in  the 
past.  Temporary  increases  in  pay  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living  will  not  do.  We  must  put  teachers'  wages  on 

a  new  basis   and  give   such   a   guar-      

antee  of  continued  good  wages  in  the 
years  to  come  as  will  induce  young- 
men  and  women  to  accept  teaching 
as  a  permanent  profession  and  take 
the  time  and  spend  the  money  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  it  as  a  life  busi- 
ness. 

The  present  crisis  in  education  was 
not  swiftly  developed.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  making.  We  cannot 
expect  to  unmake  it  over  night.  Noth- 
ing we  can  do  today  would  fill  our 
schools  with  the  kind  of  teachers  we 
want  tomorrow.  We  shall  have  done 
well  if  we  have  made  the  change  in 
ten  years,  but  we  should  not,  for  that 
reason,    delay    applying    the    remedy. 

What  may  be  considered  adequate 
pay  for  such  teachers  as  we  would 
have  in  our  public  schools?  The 
answer  is  not  difficult.  Such  pay  as 
may  be  necessary  to  get  them  and 
to  keep  them  in  the  schools.  Their 
wages  should  be  fully  as  high  as  the 
wages  paid  to  men  and  women  of  equal  native  ability,  edu- 
cation, special  preparation  and  experience,  doing  other 
work  requiring  as  much  time,  energy  and  devotion  and  in- 
volving approximately  as  much  responsibility. 

The  average  wealth  production  of  the  adult  worker  in 
this  country  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,250  a  year.  It 
seems  evident,  on  this  basis,  that  our  teachers  should  re- 
ceive on  an  average  not  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Some  in- 
creases have  been  given  during  the  last  two  years,  but  in 
1918  the  salaries  of  our  teachers,  including  high  school 
teachers  and  principals,  averaged  $635.  In  some  states  sal- 
aries were  higher  and  in  others  lower,  but  $635  was  the 
average.  One  state  paid  its  teachers  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  less  than  it  spent  to  feed  and  clothe  the  prisoners 
in  its  jails. 

Altho  our  traditional  policy  has  served  us  well  in  the 
past,  the  time  has  come  to  stop  placing  the  beginner  in 
teaching  on  a  financial  footing  practically  equal  with  that 
of  the  experienced  educator.  It  is  essential  that  some  hope 
of  financial  advancement  be  held  out,  if  we  are  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  teachers  in  the  future.  If  our  average  wage 
for  teachers  were  $2,000,  we  might  start  beginners  at 
$1,250  or  less,  thus  making  it  possible  to  hold  out  the  prom- 
ise of  salaries  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  for  educators 
of  proven  ability. 

Another  thing  we  should  do.  That  is  to  give  increased 
financial  support  to  the  state  normal  schools — the  institu- 
tions in  which  young  men  and  women  are  trained  for  the 
teaching  profession.  At  present  the  normal  schools  are  sup- 
plying only  about  20  per  cent  of  our  new  teachers.  The 
others  come  into  the  schools  with  little  or  no  technical 
training  for  their  work.  We  are  now  spending  some  $20,- 
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000,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  our  normal  schools.  We 
should  spend  three  or  four  times  that  amount. 

Can  we  afford  these  increased  expenditures?  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  Expenditures  on  education  should  never  be 
counted  as  expenses.  They  are  investments.  No  people  has 
ever  grown  poor  by  spending  to  make  themselves  more  ef- 
ficient thru  education.  There  are  only  three  factors  in  the 
production  of  national  wealth.  They  are  natural  resources, 
native  ability,  and  acquired  ability.  The  first  two  are  un- 
changing. They  cannot  be  increased.  Only  the  third,  ac- 
quired ability,  which  is  education,  is  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment. As  a  people  we  can  afford,  therefox-e,  to  increase  our 
appropriations  for  education  until  the  increase  in  cost  be- 
comes greater  than  the  increase  in  productive  power  that 
comes  thru  education.  No  people  has  yet  found  that  limit. 

With  such  proper  and  useful  econo- 
mies as  can  easily  be  put  into  effect, 
the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  within  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  need  not  exceed  750,000.  To 
pay  750,000  teachers  an  average  wage 
of  $2,000  would  take  appropriations 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Add 
another  billion — a  generous  estimate 
— for  expenses  aside  from  teachers' 
salaries,  and  we  reach  a  total  of 
$2,500,000,000  to  be  spent  for  educa- 
tion—a sum  only  $390,000,000  more 
than  we  spent  last  year  for  tobacco. 
Education  is  primarily  a  function 
of  the  states  and  local  communities 
and  they  would  have  to  bear  the 
major  portion  of  the  expense,  but  the 
nation  also  has  a  stake  in  education 
and  the  Federal  Government  can 
afford  to  cooperate  on  a  generous 
scale.  Thei'e  should  be  set  aside  in 
the  Federal  treasury  for  distribution 
among   the    [Continued   on   page   101 
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Help 


•mg  Harding 

The  Independent  Readers'  Vote  tor  the  New  Cabinet  Officers 


THE  Independent  Cabinet  Contest  has  been  something 
of  a  problem  to  handle  because  of  the  independence 
of  mind  shown  by  our  readers.  Not  only  have  ten  or 
a  dozen  men  been  nominated  for  the  same  office,  but  some- 
times the  same  man  has  been  slated  for  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent offices  and  it  was  necessary  to  collect  his  scattered 
strength  and  "bunch"  it  on  one  department  in  orcter  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  assignment  of  offices.  For  example,  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  mentioned  for  Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  ex-Governor  Lowden  of 
Illinois  for  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce!  The  popular 
sentiment  seems  to  be  that  such  men  are  important  for 
statesmanlike  counsel  and  general  administrative  efficiency 
rather  than  for  special  knowledge  of  any  one  department 
of  the  Government's  work.  And,  after  all,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  nearly  every  President  to  shift  cabinet  mem- 
bers from  one  department  to  another  when  a  vacancy  has 
been  created. 

The  premier  office  in  the  Cabinet  was  easy  to  fill.  Our 
readers  seem  by  a  large  majority  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  next  Secretary  of  State  should  be  Elihu  Root  of  New 
York.  The  only  concentration  of  votes  was  on  his  name; 
scattering  votes  going  to  twelve  other  candidates:  Senator 
Lodge,  Herbert  Hoover,  ex- 
Governor  Lowden,  ex-Sena- 
tor Weeks,  William  J. 
Bryan  (the  vote  of  a  school 
class),  Myron  T.  Herrick  of 
Ohio,  David  Jayne  Hill, 
Senator  Knox,  Frank  H. 
Simonds  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  ex-President  Taft, 
Oscar  Straus  and  Herbert 
Gibbons. 

By  an  almost  equally 
large  majority  the  Treas- 
ury portfolio  went  to  Frank 
Vanderlip,  the  distinguished 
financier,  tho  ex-Governor 
Lowden  polled  a  respectable 
vote  and  some  support  was 

accorded     to     Otto     Kahn,      

William     G.     McAdoo,     ex- 
Senator   Weeks,   Mr.    Hoover,   Darwin   P.   Kingsley,   H.   P. 
Davison,    ex-Senator    Burton   of   Ohio    and    Mr.    Dawes   of 
Illinois.  The  abilities  of  every  one  of  these  men  are  well 
known  to  the  financial  world. 

For  Secretary  of  War  General  Wood  led  by  so  wide  a 
margin  that  no  one  else  was  really  "in  the  running."  Scat- 
tering votes  went  to  General  Pershing,  ex-President  Taft, 
Daniel  Willard,  Congressman  Julius  Kahn  of  California 
and  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon. 

The  Attorney  Generalship  went  to  ex-Justice  Hughes  by 
a  most  emphatic  vote.  Others  who  were  mentioned  by  our 
readers  were  ex-President  Taft,  ex-Governor  Whitman, 
Senator  Knox,  former  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  Sam- 
uel Untermyer,  Francis  J.  Heney,  Brand  Whitlock  and  Mr. 
Daugherty,  who  managed  Senator  Harding's  pre-conven- 
tion  campaign. 

The  four  offices  mentioned  above  were  easily  filled  be- 
cause of  the  strong  trend  to  a  particular  man  in  each  case. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet. 
Will  Hays,  the  Republican  leader  in  the  campaign,  obtained 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior Herbert  Hoover 

Secretary  of  Agriculture Henry  Wallace 

Secretary  of  Commerce Frank  O.  Lowden 

Secretary  of   Labor Samuel   Gompers 


a  plurality  of  votes  for  Postmaster-General,  but  Julius 
Rosenwald  and  ex-Governor  Lowden  ran  him  close.  Votei, 
were  also  cast  for  ex-Govcrnor  Milliken  of  Maine,  Walter 
E.  Edge,  Herschell  Jones  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  Mr. 
Hoover,  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  William  Allen  White. 

For  the  Navy,  sentiment  was  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween Admiral  Sims  and  ex-Senator  John  W.  Weeks  of 
Massachusetts,  but  the  civilian  had  a  little  the  better  of  it. 
Other  names  mentioned  were  Admiral  Benson,  Secretary 
Daniels,  ex-Governor  Lowden,  General  Goethals,  Charles 
Schwab,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Norris. 

Herbert  Hoover  polled  a  very  heavy  vote  for  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  more  than  for  any  other  office,  tho  he  was 
mentioned  for  so  many.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  James  R.  Gar- 
field also  had  a  strong  following.  Scattering  votes  went  to 
General  Wood,  ex-Governor  Lowden,  Elwood  Mead  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Clifford  Gregory,  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
The  most  popular  name  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
that  of  Henry  Wallace  of  Iowa.  Several  votes  each  were 
cast  for  Secretary  Meredith,  the  present  incumbent.  Sena- 
tor-elect Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas 
and  Mr.  Hoover.  Others  mentioned  were  Luther  Burbank, 
President  Waters  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Mr. 
Harvey  Sconce  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Creager  of  Texas  and  Luther 
Bailey. 

For  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois, 
one  of  the  principal  contenders  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion last  year,  tied  with  Mr. 
Hoover.  But  since  Hoover 
had  already  found  a  berth 
in  the  Interior  Department, 
where  most  of  our  readers 
preferred  to  place  him,  we 
gave  the  Illinois  Governor 
the  Commerce  portfolio. 
Julius  Rosenwald  came  next, 
and  other  votes  went  to 
Louis  Swift,  the  meat  pack- 
er, Senator  New  of  Indiana, 
Frank  Vanderlip,  Charles 
Schwab,  Judge  Bingham, 
Senator  Capper  and  Gov- 
ernor Parker  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Hoover  led  in  the 
vote  for  Secretary  of  Labor, 
but  being  already  placed 
was  "disqualified."  That  left 
Samuel  Gompers  to  contend  for  the  honor  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  Those  who  think  that  the  next  Cabinet 
must  be  exclusively  Republican  can  substitute  young 
Roosevelt's  name  for  that  of  Mr.  Gompers  in  the  Cabinet 
line-up.  Many  other  names  were  mentioned:  Judge  Gary, 
Glenn  Plumb  of  the  famous  "Plumb  plan,"  Governor  Allen 
of  Kansas,  Henry  Ford,  John  Spargo,  Bishop  McConnell 
of  Pennsylvania,  John  F.  Burke  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
Leitch,  John  Fitch  and  Marsden  Scott. 

Not  many  suggestions  were  made  for  new  Cabinet  of- 
fices. One  correspondent  suggested  a  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  under  General  Goethals;  another  a  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  under  Julia  Lathrop  or  Jane  Addams; 
for  the  Department  of  Education,  Dr.  Finley,  President 
Burton  of  Michigan  and  Dr.  Eliot  were  mentioned;  for  a 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson;  for 
a  Department  of  Social  Progress,  Dr.  Devine.  The  ubi- 
quitous Mr.  Hoover  was  suggested  by  one  reader  as  head 
of  the  Federal  Detective  Bureau. 

One  of  our  readers,  whose  letter  [Continued  on  page  103 


The  New  Prosperity 

By  Talcott  Williams 


THE  men  at  the  top  are  so  relieved  that  the  country, 
as  a  whole,  has  avoided  a  smash  of  credits  that  they 
predict  "prosperity"  for  1921.  This  is  the  note 
of  big  producers,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  managers. 
Also  of  the  big  names  that  write  about  "business"  and 
times,  good  and  bad. 

But  this  "prosperity"  is  not  the  prosperity  of  the  boom. 
It  is  the  slow,  steady,  steep  uplift  of  hard  work,  lower 
prices,  revised  wages  and  for  a  small  share,  one  in  forty 
or  so — two  and  a  half  per  cent — a  gap  in  wages. 

Prices  are  lower,  moving  toward  1914.  This  is  hard  on 
those  who  own  big  stocks  of  goods  for  sale,  raw  material 
bought  but  not  made  up,  and  the  farmer  holding  stocks  of 
wheat,  corn  and  grains  generally,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit, 
winter  truck  and  so  on.  All  are  struggling  to  shift  this  loss 
on  other  shoulders.  They  will  fail.  These  men  had  their 
profits  from  1914  to  1920.  The  vast  mass  of  consumers  will 
get  their  profit  now.  Not  at  once.  The  wholesale  drop  in 
prices  takes  three  to  nine  months  to  reach  the  price  tags 
on  goods  on  the  retail  counter.  It  takes  as  long  for  cheap 
wheat  to  bring  cheap  bread  or  cheap  cotton,  wool  or  silk 
to  reach  the  prices  of  cottons,  silks  or  woolens. 

Wages  in  some  factories  have  fallen,  but  far  less  than  in 
raw  materials  or  the  coming  fall  in  food.  The  general  aver- 
age of  wages  remains  high.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
iron,  steel,  railroads,  building.  These  trades  constitute  col- 
lectively nearly  a  third  of  our  national  wage  fund  and  are 
profiting  by  the  fall  in  prices.  The  farmer,  a  producer  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  feels  the  pressure  most  now.  In 
the  end  he  will  profit  by  intensive  cultivation,  a  shift  of 
labor  from  cities  to  the  field  and  a  fall  in  fertilizers,  labor 
costs  and  agricultural  implements.  This  is  the  kind  of  time 
when  the  small  man  thinks  out  new  plans,  new  economies 
and  new  markets  and  becomes,  from  these  times  of  economy 
saving  and  pressure,  several  sizes  larger  than  a  small 
man  can  in  a  "boom,"  which  helps  the  big  man.  Low 
raw  materials  and  new  methods  give  new  men  a  chance. 

This  is  the  time  for  investments,  for  buying  at  the  bot- 
tom. Not  in  twenty  years  to  come  will  it  be  so  possible  to 
make  safe  investments  yielding  8  per  cent  and  more.  Which 
investments?  Go  to  your  own  home  banker.  Get  advice 
from  the  man  who  knows  you  and  with  whom  you  are 
going  to  live  and  do  business.  Do  not  take  the  advice  of 
"circulars"  and  men  who  feel  no  responsibility  for  you. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  to  a  new  and  more  profitable  use, 
hoarded  sums,  even  savings  bank  accounts;  but  leave  part. 
Divide  risks. 

Under  pressure,  the  nation  itself  is  reinvesting  in  hon- 
est management.  Railroad  abuses  and  "trust"  abuses 
brought  the  reforming  legislation  of  1906.  The  panic  of 
1907  brought  in  due  course  the  Trade  Commission,  the 
regulation  of  prices  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Act. 

Two  great  lines  of  robbery  are  being  laid  bare.  Capital- 
ists and  railroads  made  undue  profits,  1880  to  1892,  and 
paid  for  it,  1893  to  1897,  in  losses  and  laws  regulating 
them.  Capitalists  and  trusts  made  money  unduly  from 
1897  to  1906  and  were  regulated  in  the  next  decade.  The 
public,  capital  and  corporations  both  profited  by  this  regu- 
lation and  the  publicity  which  accompanied  it.  In  the  end, 
capital,  labor,  corporations,  investors  and  the  country  at 
large  all  profited.  See  us  now!  The  one  country  with  no 
present  fear  of  a  smash. 

The  combinations  of  the  past  were  between  capital  and 
■corporations.  The  combinations  now  are  between  cor- 
porate capital  and  labor,  organized  and  unorganized.  Rail- 
road labor  is  high  and  the  burden  of  paying  these  high 
wages  you  and  I,  the  unorganized  passenger  and  shipper. 


are  meeting  on  every  ticket  and  all  freight.  Iron  and  steel 
wages,  profits  and  prices  are  high  and  Henry  Ford  shuts 
down  for  cheaper  times.  Coal  wages  are  high  and  the  con- 
sumer is  paying  also  in  exorbitant  profits,  now  clearly 
proved.  Rents  are  high  in  cities  because  labor  in  building, 
combinations  in  cement,  brick,  structural  steel  and  capital 
engaged  in  building,  "erecting,"  have  made  scandalous 
profits  and  gathered  in  the  plunder  of  trade  piracy,  per- 
sonal and  corporate. 

This  must  stop.  It  will  stop.  In  banks  we  have  found 
that  the  right  path  is  not  government  ownership,  but  pri- 
vate banks  government  controlled,  paying  extra  profits 
into  the  public  treasury,  edged  and  watched  by  criminal 
laws.  Thirty  years  ago  banking  was  seci'et.  Its  operations 
today  are  open.  The  railroads  have  no  secrets  as  they  once 
did.  Their  shortcomings  are  visible  and  will  therefore  be 
reformed.  Labor  agreements  are  to  deal  with  wage  disputes. 

The  coal  trade  must  have  no  secrets  and  undue  profits 
must  be  criminal.  Cement,  brick,  structural  steel,  lumber, 
all  building  material  and  all  building  operations  must 
carry  on  under  public  accounts,  as  the  railroads  do.  So 
must  the  trusts.  The  Steel  Trust,  Sugar,  Wool,  Oil,  Paper 
and  other  "integrated  industries"  must  do  'public  business, 
under  prescribed  accounts  and  profits  must  be  regulated 
as  are  railroad  rates.  The  wages  of  organized  labor  must 
be  brought  to  just  standards,  compared  with  other  labor. 

This  is  coming.  The  organized,  whether  in  labor  or  in 
capital,  must  not  be  permitted  to  crowd  on  the  unorganized 
many.  This  dry  season  of  thrift,  of  saving,  of  profitable  in- 
vestments, of  falling  prices,  of  pressure  for  economy,  must 
bring  these  reforms. 

The  jail  sentence  of  the  profiteer  must  be  the  seed  of 
future  honest  dealing.  Do  you  remember  when  Sing  Sing 
had  a  corridor  of  bankers?  It  has  none  now. 


Waste  Land 

THE  earth  is  not  so  big  as  Betelgeuse  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  so  much  of  what  there  is  of  it  is  waste  space  from 
the  standpoint  of  civilization.  Most  of  the -earth  is  water, 
a  large  part  of  it  is  desert,  quite  a  slice  is  ice,  and  far  too 
much  of  it  is  Russian.  If  the  immense  spaces  and  marvelous 
natural  resources  of  Russia  and  Siberia  were  owned  by 
sane  and  competent  self-governing  communities  such  as 
inhabit  the  United  States  and  western  Europe  the  wealth 
of  the  world  would  be  doubled.  Bolshevism  would  be  more 
tolerable  if  it  did  not  take  up  so  much  room. 

Is  Education  ^^ Charity"? 

ECONOMY  takes  queer  shapes.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  City,  representing 
all  the  realty  interests  of  New  York,  a  report  was.  sub- 
mitted for  the  abandonment  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  as  a  public  institution  on  the  ground  that  "ob- 
viously it  was  impossible  for  the  city  to  furnish  free  tuition 
to  all  college  aspirants"  and  that  many  who  attended  City 
College  "were  fully  able  to  pay  for  their  own  education  and 
should  not  expect  the  city  to  provide  for  them." 

This  incident  shows  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  the 
point  of  view  of  many  New  Yorkers  and  that  of  the  nation 
at  large.  The  poorest  western  state  maintains  a  university 
affording  "free  tuition  to  all  college  aspirants,"  and  so  far 
from  being  shocked  that  some  students  "arrived  at  the  col- 
lege in  limousines  and  could  be  seen  walking  the  campus 
wearing  the  most  expensive  fur  overcoats,"  is  very  proud  if 
it  can  induce  the  rich  people  of  the  community  to  educate 
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their  sons  at  home  free  of  charge  instead  of  sending  them 
to  eastern  colleges.  New  York  has  gotten  over  its  old  idea 
that  elementary  instruction  is  either  a  luxury  for  the  rich 
or  a  charity  to  the  poor,  but  it  still  clings  to  that  idea  as 
regards  higher  education.  America  outside  New  York  thinks 
rather  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  offer  free  to  every- 
one instruction  all  the  way  up  the  educational  ladder  from 
the  A  B  C's  to  the  Ph.  D's. 

Venizelos 

"As   onQe   the   nobler   Athens   went   with    Aristides    into 
banishment."  . 


S.  P.  Q.  A. 

By  William  Brand 


THE  old  Roman  formula,  Senatus  Populusque  Ro- 
manus,  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people,  is  witness 
of  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  chief  deliberative  body 
of  the  ancient  world.  We  might  speak  with  equal  reason  of 
the  "Senate  and  the  American  people";  for  our  Senate, 
like  the  Roman,  claims  equal  weight  and  dignity  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation.  It  has  almost  eclipsed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  has  either  controlled  or  contended 
on  equal  terms  with  every  President.  By  refusing  to  sanc- 
tion appointments  not  to  its  liking  it  has  obtained  virtual 
control  of  the  distribution  of  party  patronage.  By  refusing 
to  ratify  treaties  not  to  its  liking  it  has  obtained,  if  not  a 
"grasp"  of  foreign  affairs,  at  any  rate  a  "strangle  hold" 
upon  them.  Thru  the  voice  of  Penrose  of  Penrosesylvania  it 
warns  the  incoming  Administration  that  the  next  Secre- 
tary of  State  must  not  attempt  to  guide  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  nation.  By  its  privilege  of  unlimited  debate,  only 
partly  curtailed  after  a  notorious  filibuster  in  1917,  it  has 
decade  after  decade  talked  to  death  the  laws  it  did  not 
favor.  By  its  power  to  amend  revenue  laws  it  has  come  to 
assume  the  power  to  rewrite  them  altogether;  thus  making 
of  no  importance  the  constitutional  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  matter  of  initiating  financial 
measures. 

No  wonder  there  has  been  talk  of  a  "Senate  oligarchy" 
and  a  deep  suspicion  on  the  part  of  thinking  men  of  all 
that  is  done  by  this  proud  Council  of  State.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  the  system  of  indirect  election  contributed 
to  the  independent  and  almost  arrogant  attitude  of  the 
Senate.  But  today  the  Senate  is  elected  by  the  same  elec- 
torate which  chooses  the  House  and  yet  abates  naught  of 
its  ancient  prestige.  If  anyone  doubts  that  the  Senate  bulks 
larger  in  the  public  mind — and  the  public  prints — than  the 
House,  let  him  try  to  make  from  memory  a  list  of  twenty 
Senators  and  twenty  Representatives.  Since  there  are  435 
Representatives  and  only  ninety-six  Senators  it  should  be 
much  easier  to  list  a  score  of  Representatives,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Most  people  would  think  they  were  doing  well 
to  remember  the  name  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
majority  and  minority  floor  leaders,  and  the  Representa- 
tive from  their  home  district.  But  he  would  have  followed 
the  day's  news  very  carelessly  who  could  not  name  and 
locate  by  state  at  least  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  whole 
Senate. 

The  Senator  feels  that  he  is  an  individual;  the  Repre- 
sentative that  he  is  ^  member  of  his  party  caucus.  This 
difference  may  be  due  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  Senate, 
which  gives  greater  weight  to  the  individual  vote;  or  to 
the  custom  of  unrestricted  debate;  or  to  the  longer  term  of 
office,  giving  greater  security  of  tenure  from  the  anger  of 
the  political  bosses  or  the  people;  or  to  the  extensive  con- 
stitutional powers  and  great  historic  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  is  evident.  When  a  bill 
is  before  Congress  people  inquire  what  "the  Republicans" 
ov  "the  Democrats"  are  going  to  do  with  it  in  the  House. 


But  when  it  reaches  the  Senate  they  anxiously  speculate: 
"How  does  Senator  Jones  stand?",  "Will  Senator  Smith 
bolt?",  "Has  Senator  White  patched  up  his  quarrel  with 
the  Administration  yet?"  In  this,  we  think,  lies  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  Senate  and  the  best  reason  for  its  continued 
existence.  It  is  a  true  deliberative  body — tho  often  much 
too  deliberate — and  it  always  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
"regular  party  men,"  a  number  of  angular  individualities; 
men  who  may  be  fools  or  cranks  or  oligarchs,  but  who  at 
any  rate  are  not  mere  party  units.  Debates  in  the  Senate, 
tho  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  the  golden  age  of  Ameri- 
can oratory  when  Clay  and  Webster  and  Calhoun  held  the 
floor,  are  usually  on  a  much  higher  level  than  those  in  the 
House;  the  Congressional  Record  bearing  witness  to  this 
fact. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  fact  about  the  Senate  is  that  its 
leaders  commonly  come  not  from  the  great  centers  of 
wealth  and  population,  but  from  small  and  "backwoods" 
states.  Theoretically  this  ought  not  to  be  so.  Since  the  rep- 
resentation of  every  state  in  the  Senate  is  equal  there  is  a 
much  wider  range  of  available  political  material  in  the 
populous  states.  Among  the  10,000,000  people  of  New  York 
it  should  be  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  easy  to  find  a 
great  statesman  as  among  the  77,000  people  of  Nevada. 
But  even  the  "Old  Guard"  finds  its  leaders  among  such 
men  as  Smoot  of  Utah,  Warren  of  Wyoming  and  the  late 
Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island.  Many  rank  Williams  of 
Mississippi  and  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  the  ablest  Demo- 
cratic Senators  during  President  Wilson's  entire  admin- 
istration. Borah  of  Idaho  dominates  the  "irreconcilables," 
while  Senators  from  the  East  meekly  follow  his  lead.  Cum- 
mins of  Iowa  is  called  on  when  a  railroad  bill  is  needed. 
Think  of  lucky  little  North  Dakota,  which  is  practically 
on^  monotonous  wheat  field,  represented  in  the  next  Senate 
by  McCumber,  the  only  Republican  Senator  with  brains 
and  backbone  enough  to  vote  for  the  unamended  Covenant 
of  the  League,  and  Dr.  Ladd,  a  distinguished  scientist  and 
a  political  reformer  of  national  reputation !  Can  New  York 
with  all  its  teeming  millions  and  varied  industries  find  on 
its  own  rolls  any  recent  Senator,  save  Elihu  Root,  of  equal 
rank  in  statesmanship?  The  most  populous  states  in  the 
Union  are,  in  order.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  California,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey  and  Indiana.  Except,  perhaps,  for  Knox  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Johnson  of  California,  able  tho  somewhat 
sinister  figures,  is  there  one  name  of  real  leadership  among 
their  representatives  in  the  Senate?  Yet  they  include  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

THE  American  Senate  is  an  experiment.  There  is  nothing 
quite  like  it  in  Europe,  for  other  upper  houses,  whether 
they  are  hereditary  aristocracies  like  the  British  House  of 
Lords  or  elected  bodies  like  the  Senates  of  the  European 
republics,  always  play  second  fiddle  to  the  "popular  cham- 
ber." With  the  old  German  Bimdesrat  went  the  last  inde- 
pendently powerful  upper  house  in  Europe,  and  since  it 
represented  the  princes  rather  than  the  people,  it  was  no 
true  parallel  to  the  American  Senate.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  American  Senate  has  been  in  large  part  a  successful 
experiment:  it  has  provided  the  one  true  open  forum  for 
political  discussion  in  our  Government,  it  has  attracted 
many  men  of  talent  and  once  in  a  great  while  a  man  of 
genius.  But  even  with  direct  election  it  has  been  somewhat 
less  responsive  to  the  popular  will  than  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  House,  and  in  its  excessive  emphasis  on  its 
privileges  and  dignities  it  has  often  forgotten  the  needs  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  Its  power  over  appointments  has 
been  used  to  distribute  political  patronage  rather  than  to 
check  inefficient  administration,  and  its  foreign  policy  has 
been  almost  uniformly  marked  by  a  timid  and  reactionary 
spirit.  The  Senate  is  still  on  trial  and  should  cultivate 
humility  rather  than  pride  of  office. 
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The  Successful  Sunday  School 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

FOR  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  more  or  less 
uneasiness  in  the  relations  of  the  representative?  of 
the  denominational  Sunday  school  publications  and 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association.  This  latter 
body  has  an  honorable  history  and  has  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  the  church.  To  it  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the 
success  of  Sunday  schools  under  the  system  of  uniform 
lessons  and  at  present  it  has  to  to  a  considerable  extent  ad- 
justed itself  to  the  movement  for  graded  lessons.  At 
present,  however,  it  represents  individuals  rather  than  de- 
nominations and  it  has  found  itself  increasingly  lacking 
the  authority  which  the  representatives  of  the  Sunday 
school  boards  possess.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  have  chafed 
under  the  assumption  of  control  of  Sunday  school  policies 
which  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  has 
inherited. 

A  succession  of  tentative  adjustments  has  culminated  in 
an  agreement  of  union  of  the  Sunday  School  Council  of 
Evangelical  Denominations  (composed  of  editors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  denominational  publishing  houses)  and  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association  looking  toward  a 
third  organization,  the  name  of  which  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion. This  new  organization,  according  to  its  representa- 
tives, will  undertake  to  administer  all  community  inter-de- 
nominational cooperative  efforts  in  religious  education 
thruout  the  country. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  new  organization  is  a  union  of 
irreconcilable  forces.  Denominational  and  inter-denomina- 
tional organizations  cannot  successfully  be  joined.  The  one 
interest  is  not  compatible  with  the  other.  In  the  present 
instance  such  an  organization  will  undoubtedly  mean  the 
end  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  at 
least  as  an  effective  agency.  The  Sunday  School  Council 
has  back  of  it  denominational  power  and  will  practically 
control  the  new  organization. 

If  the  new  program  stopped  here  such  a  result  would  not 
occasion  widespread  mourning  among  the  leaders  in  relig- 
ious education.  The  period  of  inter-denominational  (or 
better,  non-denominational)  bodies  in  church  work  has 
practically  closed.  We  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  pro- 
gress under  cooperative  denominationalism. 

But  the  proposed  union  body  has  other  ambitions.  One 
of  its  representatives  has  said  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete system  of  American  religious  education  extending 
from  the  cradle  to  the  university.  If  certain  influences 
triumph,  the  new  organization  will  administer  that  sys- 
tem. Such  an  ambition  is  so  alluring  that  there  is  danger 
lest  efficient  denominational  cooperation  in  Sunday  school 
work  be  lost  in  an  attempt  to  control  al!  community 
agencies  of  religious  education.  It  would  be  a  sad  mistake 
for  the  Sunday  school  to  disappear  behind  psychology  and 
community  service.  The  Sunday  school  has  a  distinct  field 
which  it  should  cultivate.  Its  denominational  leaders  as 
represented  in  the  Sunday  School  Council  are  wide  awake, 
intelligent,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  best  educational 
development.  While  possibly  too  closely  associated  with 
the  publishing  interests  of  the  denominations,  they  know 
their  field  and  have  never  dreamed  of  pedagogical  Utopias. 
For  them  to  abandon  this  policy  at  the  present  time  would 
be  disastrous.  The  field  of  religious  education  is  too  full 
of  scientific  problems,  too  lacking  in  trained  psychologists, 
too  much  exposed  to  the  amateur  reformer  with  an  edu- 
cational vocabulary,  to  be  "administered"  in  any  whole- 
sale fashion.  Sunday  school  leaders  are  remaking  the  Sun- 
day school  world.  They  should  not  be  persuaded  to  attempt 
to  administer  religious  education  in  the  large.  Further- 
moi-e,  cooperation  in  religious  education  is  too  important 
and  too  far  advanced  along  correct  lines  to  be  even  osten- 


sibly and  partially  controlled  by  an  institution  that  no 
longer  represents  the  really  constructive  forces  in  church 
life. 

In  the  Federal  Council  lies  the  possibility  for  practical 
cooperation  of  the  churches  in  religious  education.  In  the 
Religious  Education  Association  lies  the  opportunity  for 
scientific  investigation  of  the  educational  aspects  of 
religion.  To  combine  these  two  types  of  interest  in  a  third 
organization  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association  would  work  injury  to  both. 
Let  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denomina- 
tions add  to  itself  members  not  connected  with  publishing 
houses,  and  then  cooperate  with,  or  even  become,  the 
Religious  Education  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council. 
It  will  thus  fit  more  efficiently  into  the  cooperative  denomi- 
nationalism it  now  represents.  Let  the  Religious  Education 
Association  become  the  body  of  investigators  and  support- 
ers of  further  investigation  in  the  field  of  religious  educa- 
tion. Let  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  be 
supplementary  to  these  bodies  if  it  be  longer  needed.  Let 
each  community  push  week-day  religious  instruction  thru 
local  church  federations.  In  this  way  religious  education 
will  become  a  specialized  agency  of  the  churches,  and  the 
need  of  placating  the  least  intelligent  Sunday  schools  will 
not  handicap  scientific  study  of  methods  and  curriculum. 

Building  Scandals 

We  can  now  believe  the  old  legend  that  the  first  city  was 
built  by  Cain. 

The  Devil's  Advocate 

By  Preston  Slosson 

IT  is  often  charged  against  school  and  college  debating 
that  it  puts  students  in  the  position  of  arguing  for 
the  "wrong  side"  50  per  cent  of  the  time.  But  that  is 
really  its  chief  value.  It  is  very  well  to  have  positive  con- 
victions, but  an  educated  man  should  know  not  only  that 
other  people  are  in  the  wrong,  but  luhy  they  are  in  the 
wrong.  And  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  study  with  all  pos- 
sible patience  the  brief  of  the  devil's  advocate.  If  many 
people  have  opinions  which  seem  absurd  or  sympathies 
which  seem  perverse  there  is  some  reason  for  it.  They  may 
be  in  the  wrong,  but  there  is  some  alloy  of  rightness  in  that 
wrong  which  gives  it  strength. 

The  liberally  educated  man  may  be  a  protectionist  or  a 
free  trader,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  stump 
speech  on  either  side.  His  political  philosophy  may  be 
democratic  or  aristocratic,  but  he  should  know  why  Burke 
and  Plato  were  aristocrats  and  -Jefferson  and  Mill  were 
Democrats.  He  should  know  why  most  art  critics  admire 
Raphael,  and  also  why  Ruskin  didn't.  He  should  have  an 
impersonal  appreciation  of  all  great  literature,  even  tho 
he  may  have  a  personal  liking  only  for  certain  kinds  of 
work.  If  he  is  a  pacifist,  he  should  be  a  pacifist  of  the  type 
cf  William  James,  who  prefaced  his  immortal  essay  on 
•'The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War"  by  a  sympathetic  expo- 
.-iition  of  the  militaristic  point  of  view.  If  he  is  an  interna- 
tionalist he  should  try  to  capture  and  comprehend  the 
national  patriotism  which  moves  other  men.  He  cannot 
share  the  animosities  which  divide  French  and  Germans, 
Irish  and  English,  Russians  and  Poles,  Bulgarians  and 
Greeks,  but  he  should  know  something  about  the  historic 
background  which  explains  these  antagonisms  and  not  dis- 
miss them  with  a  flippant  phrase  about  "these  Europeans 
always  scrapping  with  each  other." 

History  does  not  succeed  as  a  means  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion unless  the  student  is  made  to  see  that  people  in  dis- 
tant lands  and  ancient  times  were  just  as  human  and 
sensible  as  twentieth  century  Americans.  What  seems 
quaint,  eccentric  or  even  monstrous  can  be  translated  into 
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contemporary  terms  and  it  becomes  explicable  enough.  No- 
body now  believes  in  witchcraft;  but  the  cult  of  the  Ouija 
board,  the  Coney  Island  fortune  teller,  the  fashionable 
Fifth  Avenue  Yogis  and  Swamis  and  Mahatmas  show 
that  the  old  love  of  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  abides 
with  us  still.  We  no  longer  talk  about  "predestination,"  but 
"determinism"  means  the  same  thing  and  is  still  a  good 
philosophical  term.  If  the  Westminster  Catechism  were 
stripped  of  its  old-fashioned  phrasing  and  put  forth  in 
modern  philosophical  language  as  the  latest  wrinkle  in 
metaphysical  speculation  it  might  become  as  fashionable 
as  the  theories  of  Bergson  or  Freud.  The  arid  Latin 
treatises  of  the  Scholastics  of  the  medieval  universities 
cover  in  great  part  the  same  ground  as  the  doctors'  dis- 
sertations of  the  modern  universities;  a  good  part  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  reappear  in  modern  sanitary  codes,  especially 
for  hot  climates;  even  the  taboos  of  the  savage  have  much 
the  same  justification  as  the  customs  and  conventions  of 
our  "best  society." 

An  extreme  example  best  serves  to  illustrate  a  principle. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  real  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
a  modern  American,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  with  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  which  disgraced  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  seem  to  us  both  indefensible  and  in- 
comprehensible. Indefensible  they  were;  but  they  are  only 
incomprehensible  because  we  think  of  them  in  modern 
terms.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  church 
as  a  private  religious  club  that  punishment  of  heresy  seems 
to  us  an  inexplicable  outburst  of  fanaticism,  as  if  the 
Masons  should  throw  the  Odd  Fellows  into  jail  or  a  law 
b«  enacted  for  the  capital  punishment  of  members  of  the 
Browning  Society.  But  the  heretic  was  not  punished  merely 
as  a  misbeliever,  or  else  all  heathen  peoples  within  the 
reach  of  Christian  armies  would  have  been  put  to  death. 
The  heretic  was  considered  rather  as  a  traitor,  a  man  who 
had  deserted  the  banner  of  Christendom  and  threatened 
with  schism  the  great  World  State  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Religious  persecution  was  political  rather  than  philosophi- 
cal in  origin.  And  since  in  the  sixteenth  century  political 
love  and  hate  centered  more  about  creed  and  less  about  na- 
tionality than  today  we  must  imagine  our  patriotic  emo- 
tions all  carried  over  into  the  war  of  the  churches.  When 
the  Spanish  inquisitors  condemned  heretics  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake  they  felt  toward  them  as  Americans  feel 
toward  Benedict  Arnold. 

There  is  a  forcible  vernacular  phrase  which  expresses 
the  inmost  mind  of  every  human  being  when  he  comes 
across  the  wrong-headedness  of  the  other  fellow:  "How 
did  you  get  that  way?"  It  is  the  business  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation to  answer  that  question  and  explain  how  and  why 
the  Bolsheviki,  the  Sinn  Feiners,  the  Prussians,  the  Puri- 
tans, the  Mexicans,  the  pragmatists,  the  Hegelians,  the 
classicists,  the  romanticists,  the  realists,  the  impressionists 
and  all  the  other  sects,  parties  and  divisions  of  humanity 
"got  that  way." 

Abolish  the  Passport 

FOR  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  State  Department 
is  on  a  paying  basis.  An  obscure  Texas  Congressman 
tacked  on  to  the  last  appropriation  bill  an  amendment  pro- 
viding a  $10"charge  to  be  made  for  passports  and  passport 
vises,  and  that  no  one  could  enter  or  leave  the  country  with- 
out a  passport.  So  far  the  State  Department  has  taken  in 
from  passport  fees  about  $11,000,000,  and  the  Department 
wants  the  provision  made  permanent. 

Congress,  however,  should  abolish  the  whole  system.  The 
passport  abominations  that  have  thrived  so  during  and 
since  the  war  are  a  disgrace  to  civilized  states,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  back  to  the  pre-war  days  of  free  travel  the 
better,  State  Department  profits  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


The  Responsibility  tor  Peace 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

AFTER  all  the  international  jockeying  since  the 
armistice  the  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  rests  where  it  did  before,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  rest  there.  Whatever  happens  to  the  League  of 
Nations  created  at  Versailles  and  now  functioning,  or 
whatever  happens  to  any  similar  or  dissimilar  federation 
that  may  hereafter  be  created,  de  facto  war  will  diminish 
or  increase  from  this  time  on,  according  to  what  happens 
to  the  sentiments  and  in  the  conduct  of  one  group  of 
peoples,  some  of  whom  have  subscribed  to  the  League  and 
are  now  participating  in  its  activities,  and  one  of  whom 
holds  aloof.  Responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  world  rests 
with  and  upon  the  English  speaking  peoples.  It  rests  with 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

This  assertion  is  no  reflection  upon  other  peoples  or  dis- 
paragement of  them.  It  is  only  a  frank  recognition  of  ob- 
vious facts.  The  English  speaking  peoples  of  the  world  lead 
the  nations  in  industry  and  commerce.  They  finance  gov- 
ernments and  corporate  enterprizes.  They  control  inter- 
national communication.  Collectively  they  are  the  dominant 
sea  power.  Imperfect  and  often  corrupt  as  their  political 
systems  and  activities  are,  the  rest  of  the  world  envies 
them.  Better  than  other  political  systems  and  activities 
they  satisfy  popular  aspirations.  United  in  a  good  under- 
standing and  in  a  disposition  to  cooperate  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  promoting  civilization,  the  English  speaking 
peoples  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter  and  all 
other  nations  will  take  good  care  to  keep  within  the  limits 
of  international  law  and  to  fulfil  treaty  obligations. 

The  preservation  of  such  an  understanding  rests  with 
the  United  States  and  England.  So  long  as  the  relations 
of  these  powers  are  cordial  the  world  is  as  safe  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  make  it. 

Deliberate  attack  upon  Anglo-American  friendship  is 
criminal,  and  men  who  lend  themselves  to  that  business 
need  expect  nothing  but  unsparing  condemnation  from 
those  who  sincerely  desire  world  peace  and  understand  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  depends. 

Misunderstanding  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
abusing  their  liberty,  a  few  of  the  more  hot-headed  England 
haters  in  this  country  have  been  "going  the  limit"  and  are 
beginning  to  get  "what  was  coming  to  them"  by  way  of  de- 
nunciation and  contempt.  It  is  fortunate  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  shut  their  mouths,  and  there  is  no  present 
danger  that  so  foolish  a  policy  will  be  followed.  No  punish- 
ment that  the  law  could  inflict  could  equal  in  remorseless- 
ncss  the  pressure  that  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  apply, 
and  will  certainly  extend  and  intensify.  The  rebuke  ad- 
ministered to  one  Harry  Boland  by  Oswald  Gari-ison  Vil- 
lard,  whose  friendliness  to  Ireland  none  questions,  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  needs  only  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  of- 
fense is  committed  to  make  any  other  disposition  of  the 
matter  unnecessary.  Boland  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if 
British  warfare  in  Ireland  does  not  stop  the  Irish  should 
start  a  "race  vendetta  in  America,  take  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  and  tear  down  anything  English  in 
America."  Writing  to  the  misguided  speaker  Mr.  Villard 
said : 

Do  not  make  any  mistake ;  American  interest  in  self-deter- 
mination for  Ireland  does  not  imply  hostility  to  England.  Those 
of  us  here  who  have  been  most  warmly  urging  an  early  solution 
of  the  Irish  trouble  do  so  primarily  because  we  are  interested 
in  keeping  the  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  put  the  matter  more  sanely 
or  more  strongly.  Not  only  every  American  whose  blood  is 
mainly  English,  but  quite  as  certainly  every  right-thinking 
American  whose  blood  is  mainly  Irish  will  indorse  Mr.  Vil- 
lard's  words  and  rejoice  in  them. 


Senator  Harding  Resigns 

IT  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  "Senator"  Hard- 
ing. On  January  9  he  sent  notice  to  the  incoming  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  Harry  Davis,  that  he  had  resigned  his  post 
in  the  Senate.  Senator-elect  Frank  Willis,  former  Governor 
of  Ohio,  will  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Harding 
until  March  4  and  will  then  continue  in  office  by  right  of 
election. 

Several  weeks  ago  Governor  Cox  offered  to  appoint  Sen- 
ator-elect Willis  in  Senator  Harding's  place  should  the 
latter  care  to  resign.  This  was  intended  as  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy to  Governor  Cox's  successful  rival  for  the  Presidency, 
since  Senator  Harding  had  previously  been  reluctant  to 
relinquish  his  Senate  seat  lest  Governor  Cox,  a  Democrat, 
appoint  a  Democratic  Senator  for  the  rest  of  his  term  of 
office.  But  even  after  Governor  Cox's  offer,  Senator  Hard- 
ing decided  not  to  resign  until  there  was  a  new  Governor 
in  Ohio;  since  Senator-elect  Willis  preferred  to  take  his 
appointment  from  the  hands  of  the  incoming  Republican 
Governor  instead  of  from  Cox.  The  whole  situation  illus- 
trates the  complications  which  arise  fi'om  the  overlapping 
of  the  terms  of  Presidents,  Senators  and  Governors  for 
several  months  after  national  and  state  elections. 

Another  anomaly  of  the  American  constitutional  system  is 
illustrated  in  the  phrase  "President-elect"  Harding.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  American  press,  'The  Independent 
has  used  the  phrase  "President-elect"  ever  since  Novem- 
ber 2,  1920.  But  all  that  technically  happened  on  that  date 
was  the  selection  of  Republican  Presidential  electors  in 
most  of  the  states  and  of  Democi'atic  electors  in  the  rest. 
The  Electoral  College,  meeting  by  states  in  the  capital  or 
some  other  designated  place  in  each  state,  did  not  actually 
elect  the  next  President  and  Vice-President  until  January 
10,  1921,  and  the  result  will  not  be  officially  announced  in 
Congress  until  February  9.  It  has  been  proposed  that  all 
the  electors  of  the  various  states  be  invited  to  Washington 
at  inauguration  time.  The  meeting,  of  course,  would  have 
no  legal  significance,  but  it  would 
be  a  novel  and  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  social  functions  which 
attend  the  installation  in  office  of 
a  new  President. 

President-elect  Harding  has 
continued  for  many  weeks  his 
conferences  at  Marion  as  to  the 
outlines  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  which  the  new  Administra- 
tion is  to  pursue  and  the  chief  ap- 
pointments which  are  to  be  made. 
The  task  of  picking  a  Cabinet  has 
been  particularly  burdensome, 
and  in  spite  of  his  natural  po- 
liteness and  his  desire  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  party  man- 
agers, Mr.  Harding  could  not  re- 
sist one  outburst  of  displeasure  at 
the  "intrigue  and  untruth"  of 
some  office-seekers  and  their 
friends.  In  this,  Mr.  Harding  is 
but  repeating  the  experience  of 
every  American  President,  for  it 
is  the  ingrained  idea  of  a  large 
part  of  the  public  that  a  Presi- 
dent is  before  all  else  a  sort  of 


Morri*.  for  George  Matthev)  Adams  Sercice 

"Oh,  Uncle,  dear  Uncle,  come  home  with  me  now, 
The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  twelve — " 


Santa  Claus  bearing  gifts  of  patronage,  and  unfortunately 
there  are  not  gifts  enough  to  go  around  among  all  "deserv- 
ing Democrats"  or  "deserving  Republicans." 

Back  to  Jefferson 

PRESIDENT-Elect  Harding  has  put  his  foot  down 
firmly  on  the  projected  elaborate  and  expensive  in- 
auguration. For  some  time  plans  have  been  under  way  to 
make  March  4,  1921,  a  red  letter  day  in  the  social  history 
of  the  capital.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  parade  with  a  large 
military  escort,  an  inaugural  ball,  grandstands  erected  for 
viewing  stands  and  other  features  familiar  to  such  occa- 
sions. Both  branches  of  Congress  voted  a  $50,000  appro- 
priation to  meet  expenses  in  connection  with  the  inaugural 
ceremony  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  other  appropria- 
tions would  be  asked  for  and  authorized. 

But  now  all  plans  must  be  revised.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Knox,  Mr.  Harding  stated  that  he  desired  "the  simplest 
inaugural  program  consistent  with  the  actual  requirements 
in  taking  the  oath  of  office  and  the  utterance  of  befitting 
address."  To  Mr.  McLean,  chairman  of  the  inaugural  com- 
mittee, he  wrote: 

If  it  is  becoming  to  express  my  preference,  I  wish  you  and 
your  committee  to  know  that  the.  impression  of  extravagant 
expenditure  and  excessive  cost  would  make  me  a  very  unhappy 
participant.  I  know  full  well  that  the  Government  outlay  is 
relatively  small  and  that  the  larger  expenditure  comes  from  the 
generous  contributions  of  District  citizenship,  but  it  is  timely 
and  wholesome  to  practice  the  utter  denial  of  public  expenditure 
where  there  is  no  real  necessity,  and  it  will  be  a  wholesome 
example  of  economy  and  thrift  if  we  save  the  many,  many  thou- 
sands which  the  inaugural  celebration  will  call  from  the  private 
inirse  of  those  attending. 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  and  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska 
sharply  criticized  the  heavy  appropriations  asked  of  Con- 
gress. They  pointed  out  that  the  new  Administration  was 
vowed  to  economy  and  that  there  was  widespread  unem- 
ployment and  hardship  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
not  to  mention  the  starvation  conditions  in  the  Old  World. 

To  spend  lavishly  on  mere  display 
under  such  circumstances  would 
bring  reproach  on  the  incoming 
Administration  at  its  very  incep- 
tion. Senator  Sherman  of  Illinois 
alleged  that  hotel  keepers  were 
seizing  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  inaugural  parade  to  boost 
their  rates  to  extortionate  figures, 
hoping  to  reach  a  golden  harvest 
from  visitors  to  Washington. 
Similar  protests  were  heard  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
President-elect  Harding's  action 
shows  that  he  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  "Jeffersonian 
simplicity"  faction  in  Congress. 
Indeed,  he  has  never  been  ac- 
cused of  a  desire  for  ostentation 
or  display  and  his  appeal  for  the 
simplest  possible  inaugui-ation  is 
typical  of  the  man. 

It  has  been  decided  that  th^ 
oath  of  office  will  be  administered 
to  President  Harding  and  the  in- 
augural address  delivered  on  the 
east    porch    of    the    Capitol. 
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Coal 


AN  investigation  committee  headed  by  Senator  Calder  of 
New  York  has  been  investigating  the  problem  of  high 
coal  prices.  Much  testimoney  has  been  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  hope  of  solving  the  riddle  of 
continuing  high  prices  in  this  essential  commodity  while 
other  prices  have  passed  their  crest  and  are  tending  down- 
ward. It  was  asserted  by  Fuel  Administrator  Hultman  of 
Massachusetts  that  coal  could  be  sold  in  New  England  for 
$9.50  a  ton  with  reasonable  profits,  but  consumers  were 
actually  compelled  to  pay  $15  a  ton,  even  for  very  inferior 
grades.  It  was  charged  that  the  War  Department  bought 
coal  at  $11  a  ton  which  could  have  been  obtained  for  $3.50 
to  $4  a  ton.  The  Senate  Commission  on  Reconstruction  has 
turned  over  the  evidence  thus  far  gathered  to  the  At- 
torney General  as  a  basis  for  prosecutions  under  the  Lever 
Act. 

Senator  Calder,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, declared  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  private  in- 
terests now  in  control  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
coal  "are  actually  unable  to  prevent  a  continuance  or  a 
repetition  of  the  present  deplorable  situation,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  such  reasonable  and 
practical  steps  as  it  may  to  remedy  the  evil."  He  recom- 
mended that  all  coal  operators,  wholesalers,  jobbers  and 
retailers  be  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  periodic  statements 
of  amount  and  prices  of  coal  produced  or  handled  by  them. 
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Looking  Into  Cuba 

THE  recent  Cuban  Presidential  election  has  had  its  ex- 
pected aftermath  of  a  legal  contest  and  once  again 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  forced  to  appear  on  the  scene  as  mod- 
erator. President  Wilson  sent  Major  General  Enoch  Crow- 
der  to  Cuba  on  the  battleship  "Minnesota"  to  find  out  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  island  republic.  This  ac- 
tion is  authorized  under  the  famous  "Piatt  amendment," 
which  grants  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  intervene 
whenever  necessary  for  preserving  orderly  government. 
President  Menocal  received  the  guest  with  all  courtesy. 

On  the  face  of  the  returns,  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  was  chosen 
President  in  the  November  election.  The  partizans  of  his 
chief  opponent,  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  have  contested  the  re- 
sult in  so  many  districts  that  the  courts  are  clogged  with 
cases  and  there  is  some  fear  that  an  electoral  contest  will 
still  be  pending  when  the  term  of  President  Menocal  ex- 
pires. The  existing  Administration  holds  that  foreign  in- 
tervention is  scarcely  necessary,  since  the  election  was— 
for  Cuba— an  orderly  one,  the  vote  cast  amounted  to  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  registered  voters,  and  the  courts  are 
impartially  considering  all  contested  cases  that  have  been 


brought  before  them.  But  some  instances  of  fraud  have 
been  uncovered,  and  the  Liberal  party,  supporting  Gomez, 
does  not  trust  the  Menocal  Administration  and  regards  it 
as  unduly  friendly  to  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas. 

Another  point  which  the  United  States  Government  is 
looking  into  is  the  financial  condition  of  Cuba.  The  fall  in 
the  price  of  sugar  has  caused  acute  distress  and  induced 
the  Cuban  Government  to  declare  a  temporary  moratorium. 
The  official  announcement  from  the  White  House  regard- 
ing General  Crowder's  mission  refers  in  these  terms  to  the 
economic  factor  in  the  Cuban  situation: 

General  Crowder  goes  to  Cuba  to  confer  with  President 
Menocal  regarding  conditions  in  Cuba.  The  moratorium  and 
financial  crisis  in  Cuba  continue,  the  solution  of  which  appears 
the  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  unsettled  Presidential  elekj- 
tion.  A  continuation  of  the  present  situation  would  prove  most 
detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  Cuba  and  harmful  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Clouds  on   the  Pacific 

NEGOTIATIONS  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
to  find  a  solution  for  the  situation  created  by  the  Cali-' 
fornia  anti-alien  land  laws  are  still  under  way.  A  test  case 
has  already  arisen.  The   Secretary  of  State  of  California 
has  rejected  papers  submitted  to  his  office  for  filing  by  a 
land    corporation    on    the   ground    that   the    comJ)any    was 
partly  controlled  by  Japanese.  A  crisis  of  similar  nature  is 
approaching  in   Canada  where  the  provincial   government     ' 
of  British  Columbia  is  planning  a  legislative  program  sim-     "' 
ilar  to  that  of  California.  There  is  no  Canadian  law  for-     f 
bidding  Japanese  immigration,  but  it  has  been^ restricted     » 
by  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  similar  to  that  existing  be-^  | 
tween  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  people  of  "^*itish     f 
Columbia,  like  the  people  of  California,  feel  that  ^Mg  pro- ' 
tection  is  inadequate  and   desire  to  replace  the   irraefinite" 
security  of  a  diplomatic  understanding  by  the  positive  pro- 
hibitions of  law  and  treaty. 

It  is  not  certain  how  far  British  Columbia  will  be  per*- 
mitted  to  carry  anti-Japanese  legislation  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  There  is  much  talk  of  a  certain  informal  en-' 
tente    among    Canada,    Australia,    New    Zealand    and    the 
United    States    to    stand    together    in    restricting    Oriental 
immigration,    but    this    is    complicated    by    the    fact    that. 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  part  of  the  British^ 
Empire,  which  is  an  ally  of  Japan;   and  it  does  not  look     . 
well  for  part  of  the  domains  of  one  ally  to  discriminate  too     | 
pointedly  against  the  citizens  of  the  other.  Mark  Sheldon,     * 
Australian    High    Commissioner,    declares    that    "Australia 
will  join  enthusiastically  in   effecting  any  arrangement  or 
combination  to  prevent  indiscriminate  Japanese   immigra- 
tion" and  that  all  of  the  British  Dominions  "will  be  sup- 
porters of  any  arrangement  that  will  make  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem." 

The  Borah  resolution  for-  a  triple  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament  by  the  United  States,  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  has  provoked  much  comment,  on  the 
whole  favorable,  in  the  press  of  all  three  countries.  In 
answer  to  the  objection  raised  by  some  Americans  that 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  are  allies  and  the  United  States 
must  therefore  maintain  a  fleet  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  the  London  Times  points  out  that  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  the  alliance  between  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  does  not  hold  at  all: 

Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  our  treaty  stipulations  with  Japan 
bind  us  to  join  her  in  war  against  the  United  States,  but  we 
deliberately  varied  those  stipulations  in  1919  for  the  express 
purpose  of  excluding  the  possibility  of  incurring  this  liability. 
The  provision  in  the  subsisting  treaty  is  explicit.  It  declares  that 
should  either  party  to  the  document  make  a  treaty  of  general 
arbitration  with  a  third  power  such  pai'ty  sliould  not  be  bound 
by  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of  alliance  to  go  to  war  with  such 
third  party.  ...  So  anxious  was  the  British  Government 
to  make  its  attitude  in  the  contingency  of  any  eventual  con- 
troversy between  Japan  and  the  United  States  clear,  that  upon 
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Wahl  in  Sacramento  Bee 

SITTING   TIGHT 
A  Californian  view   of  the  alien  land  law  and  of  the  Japanese 

protest  against  it 

the  signature  of  this  Peace  Commission  treaty  (1914)  it  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  notify  Japan  that  it  would  regard  it  as 
a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  within  the  meaning  of  the  exemp- 
tion clause  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 

Texas  versus  Japan 

iT  N  tjie  lower  Rio  Grande  valley,  at  Harlingen  and 
'  X  Brownsville,  some  Japanese  who  had  bought  land  and 
planned '^o  settle  were  informed  by  local  business  organi- 
^tions  that  their  settlement  would  not  be  tolerated,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  move  on  to  avoid  trouble.  No  violence 
w^  offered  on  either  side  and  the  Japanese  agreed  not  to 
settle.  The  San  Benito  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing 
about  a  thousand  farmers  and  business  men,  has  sent  a 
delegate  to  the  state  capital  to  urge  the  Texas  legislature  to 
grant  "such  legal  protection  against  Japanese  colonization 
as  California  has  secured  thru  the  recently  enacted  alien 
land  law."  In  the  meantime  Japanese  immigrants  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  kept  from  buying  land  in  the  state  under 
the  terms  of  an  old  law  forbidding  alien  non-residents  to 
own  land  in  Texas,  and  apparently  considering  the  would- 
be  immigrants  as  "non-resident."  The  local  American 
Legion  has  promised  the  Japanese  settlers  of  Harlingen 
legal  aid  in  attempting  to  recover  the  money  they  paid  for 
their  Texas  lands,  on  condition  that  they  waive  their  right 
to  settle  within  the  state. 

Trivial  as  the  incident  was  in  itself,  it  may  have  far- 
reaching  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  Jap- 
anese cannot  find  in  other  states  the  welcome  denied  them 
in  California.  In  any  state  where  they  make  or  plan  whole- 
sale agricultural  settlements  a  demand  arises  for  laws  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  California  denying  them  the  right  to  take 
up  land.  In  the  second  place,  it  means  that  Texas  and  other 
western  states,  apprehensive  that  Japanese  now  living  in 
California  will  move  into  their  own  commonwealths,  will 
not  only  enact  unfriendly  local  legislation  but  will  join 
California  in  demanding  general  exclusion  laws  against 
Oriental  immigration  from  the  national  Government. 

*         Politics  in  the  Wheat  Belt 

Is  the  Farmers'  Non-Partizan  League  going  to  become  a 
greater  force  than  ever  in  American  politics  or  follow 
Populism  into  the  shades  of  the  past?  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  to  put  a  halt  to  the  po- 
litical and  economic  experiments  of  the  League  in  North 
Dakota,  its  home  and  center,  and  also  an  effort  to  carry 


the  message  of  the  League  into  other  farming  states  where 
it  has  not  yet  taken  root.  When  the  North  Dakota  legisla- 
ture met  this  January  the  balance  of  parties  was  very 
close  in  both  branches.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
coalition  of  anti-League  Democrats  and  Republicans  named 
the  Speaker  by  a  small  margin  over  the  Non-Partizan 
League  candidate.  In  the  Senate  the  Non-Partizan  League 
held  a  majority  of  but  one  vote.  With  the  legislature  thus 
divided  against  itself  it  is  not  probable  that  the  League  can 
do  much  to  extend  its  program,  but  it  should  be  able  to 
check  hostile  legislation,  especially  since  it  still  controls 
the  Governorship. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  confronting  the  Non- 
Partizan  League  is  the  financial  situation  in  North  Dakota. 
North  Dakota  is  a  wheat  state  and  the  recent  sharp  decline 
in  farm  commodity  prices  has  wrecked  several  small  banks 
and  the  State  Bank  of  North  Dakota  was  seriously  embar- 
rassed. The  Bank  of  North  Dakota  has  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  placing  its  authorized  bond  issue.  Financial  authori- 
ties contend  that  it  is  not  conducted  on  sound  business 
lines  and  are  loath  to  place  confidence  in  it. 

Mr.  Townley,  organizer  of  the  Non-Partizan  League,  has 
decided  to  devote  himself  for  the  present  to  carrying  on  in- 
tensive propaganda  in  states  adjacent  to  North  Dakota,  es- 
pecially Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  to  turn  over  to  other 
hands  the  work  in  the  state  itself.  In  Kansas  former  service 
men  and  local  branches  of  the  American  Legion  have  been 
organizing  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  Non-Partizan 
League's  activities  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Townley  and 
some  of  his  associates  were  not  sufficiently  patriotic  during 
the  Great  War.  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas  issued  a  public 
statement  asserting  that  "Townley  and  his  tribe"  had  dis- 
couraged national  effort  during  the  war  and  that  now  they 
were  attempting  to  exploit  the  agricultural  depression  "for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  class  warfare  which  will  benefit 
no  one." 

Unemployment  in  England 

GREAT  Britain  like  the  United  States  is  suffering  from 
the  after-war  depression  which  inevitably  follows  the 
inflated  values  of  "war  prosperity."  The  advantages  are  now 
all  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  In  proportion  to  wealth 
we  are  less  heavily  indebted  than  the  British,  there  is  less 
disparity  between  pre-war  and  post-war  costs  of  living, 
taxes  bear  less  heavily,  foreign  credit  is  more  favorable; 
in  fact,  the  United  States  stands  with  respect  to  Great 
Britain  very  much  as  Great  Britain  stands  with  respect  to 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Among  other  symptoms  of  hard 
times  in  both  countries  is  unemployment,  which  is  even 
more  serious  in  Britain  than  here.  In  Decem'^er,  1920,  there 
were  more  than  590,000  British  workmen  registered  at  the 
employment  exchanges  as  seeking  work.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  unregistered  or  those  on  part  time.  Two  months 
earlier  the  registered  unemployed  numbered  only  373,000. 
As  the  winter  advances  the  amount  of  unemployment  in- 
creases, and  of  course  the  cold  weather  adds  greatly  to 
the  suffering  of  the  people. 

The  British  are  not  a  people  who  take  destitution 
quietly,  like  Chinese,  nor  a  people  who  react  to  hard  times 
in  explosions  of  popular  temper  and  revolutionary  out- 
breaks, like  many  European  nations.  The  unemployed  have 
done  nothing  to  break  the  peace,  still  less  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  but  they  have  in  many  town  taken  "direct 
action"  to  relieve  their  condition.  At  Acton  a  crowd  of  five 
hundred  unemployed  seized  the  public  baths  and  other 
unused  public  buildings  and  established  emergency  lodgings. 
The  police  did  not  disturb  them.  Unemployed  men  also 
seized  the  Westham  Town  Hall  and  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  Mayor  as  to  the  hours  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  possession.  In  Norwich  the  unemployed  by  threats 
of  "direct  action"  forced  the  "Poor  Law  Guardians,"  in 
charge  of  relief  work,  to  increase  taxes  for  poor  relief. 
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The  Government  has  proposed  to 
devote  funds  to  roads  and  other  local 
improvements  with  a  view  to  relieving 
the  situation.  Another  proposal,  which 
has  met  with  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  unions,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  part  time  on  Government 
work  in  order  that  a  greater  number 
of  men  might  be  taken  into  public  em- 
ploy. The  difficulty  is  that  this  would 
mean  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
wages  for  those  already  employed  at 
full  time. 

French  Senate 
Elections 

THE  French  Senate,  like  the  Ameri- 
can, is  elected  one-third  at  a 
time,  altho  the  intervals  between  these 
elections  are  three  years  instead  of 
two.  On  January  9  a  French  Sena- 
torial election  took  place  for  one-third 
of  the  Departments.  All  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  were  up  for  office 
were  successful,  except  Henri  Ricard, 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  Con- 
servatives or  "extreme  right,"  a  group 
of  more  or  less  royalist  tendency,  ob- 
tained only  three  seats  in  place  of  the 
eight    previously    representing    these 


\aval  Official  Photograph  from  Kadel  i  Herbert 

FARTHEST  NORTH 
The  balloon  that  carried  Lieutenants  Far- 
rell,  Kloor  and  Hinton,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  into  the  wilds  of  northern 
Canada,  thereby  establishing  for  itseK  a 
distance  record  of  852  miles  in  twenty-five 
hours  and  forcing  the  men  to  fight  for 
their  lives  thru  an  unknown  wilderness 
against  hardships  seldom  equalled  in  fic- 
tion  "thrillers"   of  adventure 


I'niierxcood  i   Vndencood 

THREE  MEN  IN  A  BALLOON 
These  are  the  aviators  who  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  in 
a  record-breaking  flight  in  a  United  States  Navy  balloon  which 
left  Long  Island  on  December  13  and  was  next  heard  of  on 
December  27,  after  having  drifted  over  northern  Canada  to  a 
perilous  landing  in  the  wilderness  near  Moose  Factory,  on 
Hudson  Bay.  The  three  men  struggled  along  in  the  wilderness 
for  four  days  thru  the  snow  until  they  reached  the  Moose  Fac- 
tory settlement;  and  after  a  brief  chance  to  recover  from  their 
exhaustion  they  had  to  make  a  long,  hard  journey  of  two  weeks' 
traveling  by  dogsled  south  to  Mattice,  Ontario.  So  desperate 
was  their  danger  during  the  days  when  they  were  given  up  as 
lost  that  they  were  forced  to  use  for  food  the  carrier  pigeons— 
their  only  link  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  center  of  this 
photograph  is  Lieutenant  Kloor,  commander  of  the  balloon.  An 
untoward  quarrel  between  the  other  two  men  marred  the  recep- 
tion given  the  aviators  to  welcome  them  back  to  safety.  Lieu- 
tenant Farrell  (left),  an  officer  of  twenty-six  years'  naval  service, 
bitterly  denounced  Lieutenant  Hinton  (right),  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  NC  4's  transatlantic  flight,  for  having  permitted  publica- 
tion of  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  which  he  said  that  Farrell  had 
nearly  died  of  exhaustion  during  their  four-day  struggle  thru 
tlic  wilderness,  that  the  other  men  had  had  to  carry  him,  and 
that  he  had  begged  them  to  kill  him  and  use  his  body  for  food. 
"It  is  silly  and  absurd,"  was  Farrell's  comment  when  he  heard 
the  story,  "He  has  double-crossed  me."  Farrell  even  lost  his 
temper  to  the  extent  of  striking  Hinton  in  the  face,  and  news- 
papermen had  to  pull  them  apart.  Secretary  Daniels  has  author- 
ize!  an   investigation   into   the   circumstances   of   the   expedition 


Departments.  The  radical  parties 
were  even  more  severely  hit.  The 
newly  organized  Communist  party 
placed  ten  candidates  in  the  field,  but 
elected  none.  The  moderate  and  con- 
servative Republicans  carried  thirty- 
nine  seats,  the  Radicals  forty-three, 
the  Republican  Socialists  eleven.  In 
the  last  Senate  the  Radicals  had  fifty- 
four  seats  from  these  Departments; 
so  the  result  is  a  severe  blow  to  their 
party.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
single  election  to  the  Senate  was  that 
of  ex-President  Deschanel,  who  re- 
signed the  Presidency  last  year  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  Altho  he  had  rep- 
resented the  Department  of  Eure-et- 
Loire  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
thirty-five  years  before  becoming 
President  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
defeat  in  the  Senatorial  election  from 
the  same  Department.  Apparently 
his  brief  and  unfortunate  experience 
as  President  did  little  to  enhance  his 
political  reputation. 

In  spite  of  the  generally  favorable 
result  of  the  Senate  elections,  the  min- 
istry of  Premier  "Leygues  was  unable 
to  retain  office.  On  January  12  the 
Premier  tried  to  secure  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,^ 
but  was  defeated  by  463  votes  to  125. 
A  French  ministry  cannot  govern 
in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  Premier  Leygues  was  therefore  forced  to  place 
his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  President  Millerand.  The 
cause  of  the  Cabinet  overthrow  was  the  fear  that  too 
much  had  been  done  to  conciliate  Germany  and  too  little  to 
secure  the  exaction  of  the  reparations  due  to  France.  The 
general  feeling  of  the  Chamber  was  that  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  should  be  more  rigorously  adhered  to  and  greater 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Germany  to  ensure  compliance 
with  its  terms.  Moreover,  tho  Premier  Leygues  had  gov- 
erned with  prudence  and  success  for  several  months,  he 
was  not  one  of  the  really  prominent  figures  in  modern 
French  politics.  Many  of  the  politicians  who  envied  him  his 
place  were  men  of  wider  popularity  than  himself.  The 
strength  of  his  ministry  was  the  moral  support  given  it  by 
President  Millerand,  and  when  that  prop  was  withdrawn  it 
fell  at  the  first  push.  Millerand  has  labored  to  magnify  his 
office  and  make  the  President  rather  than  the  Premier  the 
real  executive  of  France,  and  he  refused  to  sustain  a  min- 
istry which  was  showing  itself  increasingly  independent  of 
his  control. 

The  French  labor  unions  have  repudiated  the  Com- 
munist party  because  they  feared  that  the  Moscow  pro- 
gram, insisted  on  by  the  Communists,  would  subordinate 
their  purely  economic  efforts  to  agitation  for  a  political 
revolution.  Two  local  Communist  groups  have  been  expelled 
by  the  Federation  of  Agricultural  Laborers  and  this  sen- 
tence of  expulsion  was  later  confirmed  by  the  General 
Labor  Federation,  the  chief  body  of  organized  labor  in 
France.  So  far  as  the  labor  unions  show  political  leanings 
at  all,  they  will  tend  to  support  the  reorganized  Socialist 
party  from  which  the  Communists  have  seceded. 

The  Russian  Question 

AFTER  many  vain  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government  by  means  of  volunteer  armies  of 
royalist  or  consei'vative  sympathy  organized  under  former 
Cossack  generals,  a  new  start  is  being  made  in  another 
direction.  The  members  of  the  old  Constituent  Assembly  of 
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1917,  and  other  leaders  in  the  provisional  Government  which 
followed  the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  and  held  office  until 
ousted  by  Bolshevist  conspiracy  later  in  the  year,  met  in 
Paris  on  January  8  at  the  summons  of  Alexander  Kerensky. 
Of  course  many  former  members  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly have  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war,  or 
confused  succession  of  civil  wars — which  devastated  Russia 
ever  after  the  Bolsheviki  assumed  power.  Others  are  n 
hiding  in  Russia  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  the  Paris  assemblage  is  the  nearest  approach  to  what 
remains  of  constitutional  representation  of  the  Russian 
people.  Two  factions  are  mainly  represented.  The  anti- 
Bolshevist  Socialists,  such  as  Alexander  Kerensky,  Nicho- 
las Avskentieff,  Catherine  Breshkovskaya,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  Victor  Tchernoff,  form  one  group. 
They  are  not  less  radical  than  the  Bolsheviki  in  their  ulti- 
mate program,  but  they  prefer  to  reach  Socialism  thru 
democratic  majority  rule  rather  than  by  the  dictatorship 
of  a  class  and  they  also  disapproved  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Bolsheviki  in  making  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many. The  Constitutional  Democrats,  represented  by  Paul 
Milukoff  and  other  experienced  statesmen,  are  more  con- 
servative. They  desire  a  form  of  government  based  on  rep- 
resentative institutions  and  recognizing  the  existence  of 
private  property;  a  government,  in  short, 
much  like  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  manifesto  issued  by  the  initiators  of 
the  Paris  anti-Bolshevist  conference  states 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  delegates: 

Bolshevism  and  the  system  of  military  dicta- 
torship have  made  and  are  making  possible  the 
violation  of  the  life  interests  of  the  Russian 
state.  This  must  end.  Republican.  Democratic 
Russia,  to  which  the  March  revolution  gave 
birth,  must  speak  again.  But  while  this  Russia 
is  deprived  of  organs  of  state,  it  can  be  repre- 
sented abroad  only  by  the  members  of  the  all- 
Russian  Constituent  Assembly.  It  is  their  duty 
to  rise  in  the  defense  of  Russia,  for  the  people 
themselves  in  electing  them  have  placed  upon 
tlieir  shoulders  the  solemn  responsibility  to 
stand  guard  over  their  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state. 

We  therefore  consider  it  essential  to  call  im- 
mediately a  conference  of  members  of  the  All- 
Russian  Constituent  Assembly  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  the  defense  of  the  honor,  the 
self-respect  and  patrimony  of  Russia  before  the 
peoples  of  the  entire  world  until  such  time  when 
the  people  of  Russia,  by  their  own  action  and 
free  will,  will  restore  and  recognize  a  legally 
constituted  Russian  state. 

Divided  counsels  are  perplexing  the  Bol- 
shevists themselves.  It  appears  that  at  the 
All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  in  Decem- 
ber, Premier  Lenin  defended  his  policy  of 
opening  up  peaceful  trade  relations  with 
American   capitalists.    He  urged   the   need 


overthrowing  the  "bourgeois"  governments  which  surround 
them  by  revolution  from  within  aided  by  a  Russian  in- 
vasion, as  they  have  in  the  past  done  in  Finland,  Ukrainia, 
Latvia,  Armenia  and  the  states  of  the  Caucasus.  But  a  gen- 
eral policy  is  one  thing  and  a  particular  plot  at  a  particu- 
lar time  is  another.  The  Soviet  Government  is  still  nego- 
tiating with  the  Bi-itish  for  a  revival  of  Anglo-Russian 
trade,  and  this  accords  ill  with  the  rumored  plans  for  a 
renewal  of  war  with  nations  which  enjoy  British  protec- 
tion. 

Vague  hints  of  internal  disquiet  come  from  Russia.  For 
example,  a  Helsingfors  dispatch  states  that  in  Petrograd 
the  majority  of  factories  at  a  recent  local  election  went  for 
Menshevik  Socialist  candidates  instead  of  the  Bolshevik 
candidates  backed  by  the  Government.  Other  reports  tell  of 
the  wholesale  execution  of  striking  workingmen  in  the 
Petrograd  factories  and  of  raids  by  armed  townsmen  on 
the  peasants  to  force  them  to  give  up  hoarded  grain.  Bol- 
shevism is  spreading  in  Armenia,  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia,  and  threatens  to  ally  itself  with  nationalist  rebellion 
in  India.  The  British  Legation  in  Teheran,  Persia,  has  or- 
dered British  women  and  children  to  leave  the  town  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  a  Bolshevist  uprising  or  invasion. 
But    in    Georgia    (one    of   the    semi-independent    states    of 

the  Caucasus)  the  local 
Government  has  crushed  a 
Bolshevist  uprising  and 
expelled  its  adherents. 
General  Ludendorff  has 
again  been  offering  Ger- 
many's aid  in  an  all- 
European  crusade  against 
the  Bolsheviki,  but  none 
of  the  former  enemies  of 
Germany  has  shown  any 
disposition  to  encourage 
his  advances.  The  truth  is 
that  France,  the  chief 
enemy  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
is  much  more  afraid  of  an 
armed  Germany  than  of 
anything  whatever  that 
may  happen  in  Russia. 


Austrian 
Difficulties 


Zurich   Xebelapalter 

A  change  of  masters  does  not  mean  freedom 
the  Russian  bear 


for 


A 


English  and 
of  a  breathing 
space  in  the  course  of  the  world  revolution  in  order  to  give 
Russia  a  chance  to  recover  from  the  wounds  of  foreign  and 
civil  war  and  reestablish  the  national  industries.  More 
radical  leaders,  including  Bukharin,  Radek  and  Zinovieff, 
insisted  on  an  immediate  renewal  of  war  with  the  Baltic 
States,  beginning  with  the  smallest  and  weakest,  Esthonia 
and  Latvia,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  overthrow  of  Fin- 
land, Lithuania  and  Poland.  Rumania  in  the  south  is  also 
threatened  by  the  concentration  of  a  large  army  near  her 
frontiers,  and  has  made  military  preparations  for  her  de- 
fense. The  foreign  missions  in  Riga,  the  chief  city  of 
Latvia,  have  asked  their  governments  to  send  warships  in 
the  event  that  the  diplomatic  agencies  and  relief  organiz.-i- 
tions  in  the  country  have  to  be  recalled  to  save  them  from 
capture  by  the  Bolsheviki.  But  reports  are  conflicting  as  to 
whether  the  views  of  the  military  party  altogether  pre- 
vailed at  the  All-Russian  Congress  and  whether  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  border  states  may  not  be  exaggerated. 
All   Bolsheviki   openly   avow  their  intention    of  ultimately 


new  difficulty  has 
arisen  to  trouble  the 
most  unhappy  country  in 
Europe.  By  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaties  imposed  on  Austria  and  on  Hungary  by 
the  Allies  a  strip  of  land  in  western  Hungary,  mainly  Ger- 
man in  population,  was  to  be  transferred  to  Austria.  Pro- 
longed negotiations  as  to  the  transfer  failed  to  reconcile  the 
Hungarians  to  the  diminution  of  their  territory  and  some 
insubordinate  Hungarian  militarj'  leaders,  such  as  Colonel 
Lehar,  are  threatening  to  imitate  d'Annunzio  and  hold  on 
to  the  disputed  territory  by  main  force  even  if  their  own 
Government  should  order  it  to  be  ceded.  In  that  event  the 
Allies  will  be  forced  to  choose  between  using  military  force 
against  the  Hungarian  insurgents  or  permitting  the  treaty 
provisions  relating  to  western  Hungary  to  go  by  the  board, 
for  Austria  has  not  the  strength  to  maintain  her  own 
rights  by  her  own  arms. 

Austria,  indeed,  is  less  concerned  over  boundary  ques- 
tions than  over  the  general  question  of  her  political  and 
economic  existence.  The  tiny  little  republic,  once  the  center 
of  the  greatest  European  empire,  now  consists  of  little 
more  than  the  city  of  Vienna  and  its  Alpine  hinterland; 
and  these  two  parts  of  the  country  are  in  no  way  at  har- 
mony.   Alpine    Austria    is    rural,    conservative,    devoutly 
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Catholic,  purely  German.  It  would  like  to  join  the  rest 
of  Germany,  either  as  one  of  the  federal  states  or  as  a 
part  of  Bavaria,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  Vorarlberg,  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  country,  has  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  become  a  canton  of  Switzerland.  Vienna 
is  now  the  empty  shell  of  a  city.  Its  children  are  kept  alive 
by  American  and  English  charity.  The  people  are  cosmo- 
politan, less  inclined  to  Germany  than  the  other  parts  of 
Austria,  but  tending  more  and  more  to  desire  union  as  the 
only  escape  from  sheer  starvation  and  bankruptcy. 

Since  Austria  is  thus  crumbling  into  decay  as  a  political 
entity,  the  boundary  controversy  with  Hungary  loses  some 
of  its  significance.  The  Allies,  who  bore  little  ill  will  toward 
Austria,  awarded  her  the  German  districts  of  Hungary  as 
partial  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of 
German  population  to  Italy,  in  the  Tirol,  and  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, in   Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Moreover,  Austria  was 


©  Keystone  View 

Dr.  Michael  Hainsch,  the  new  president  of  "the  most  unhappy 
country  in  Europe,"  faces  an  abnost  liopeless  task,  for  the 
Austrian  republic  is  disintegrating  thru  economic  weakness,  and 
neither  the  people  nor  the  Government  has  reserve  strength 
enough  to  maintain  it.  Vienna  depended  on  the  agricultural 
districts,  now  part  of  independent  Hungary,  for  the  support  of 
the  city.  The  present  Austria  seems  to  be  structurally  unsound, 
and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers  or 
the  help  of  the  Allies  can  keep  it  alive 

welcomed  into  the  League  of  Nations,  from  which  Germany 
is  still  sternly  barred;  and  much  has  been  done  to  lessen 
her  economic  sufferings.  But  the  Allied  policy  (or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  French  policy,  accepted  by  the  other 
Allies  on  French  insistence)  of  keeping  Austria  alive  as 
an  independent  state  appears  to  be  hopeless.  President 
Hainsch  admits  that  the  machinery  of  Government  has 
broken  down.  The  present  rulers  of  the  country  are  liberal 
and  mild,  and  do  the  best  they  can  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion, and  there  has  been  very  little  tendency  in  Austria 
toward  Bolshevism.  But  it  is  impossible  to  pay  the  officials 
of  the  Republic  enough  to  live  on;  the  money  cannot  be 
had  except  by  printing  it,  and  the  reckless  printing  of 
money  has  already  made  the  national  currency  worthless. 
The  art  treasures  of  the  old  royalty  have  to  be  sold  abroad 
to  meet  current  expenses.  The  industrial  strength  of  the 
Empire,  so  far  as  it  was  not  wasted  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  lay  mostly  in  Bohemia,  which  is  now  part  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  The  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
country  was  greatest  in  Hungary,  which  is  now  also  inde- 
pendent. Vienna  was  a  center  of  administration,  trade, 
amusement  and  the  fine  arts  rather  than  a  source  of  in- 
dustrial wealth.  It  can  no  more  exist  as  a  great  city  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  Empire  which  sustained  it  than 
Washington,  D.  C,  could  retain  its  present  wealth  and 
population  if  the  Union  of  American  States  were  dissolved. 


The  Austrian  Government  has  threatened  to  "retire 
from  business"  and  turn  over  the  rule  to  the  Reparations 
Commission.  The  Austrians  argue  that  since  the  Allies  so 
drew  the  boundaries  of  the  country  that  it  could  not  sustain 
itself  by  its  own  resources,  and  forbade  a  union  between 
Austria  and  Germany  which  would  at  least  have  distributed 
the  economic  burdens  of  Austria  over  the  whole  German 
population,  that  it  was  up  to  the  Allies  themselves  to  find  a 
solution.  Austria  is  in  the  position  of  a  bankrupt  whose 
business  can  only  be  reestablished  by  action  of  its  creditors. 

A  Stowaway  from  Cork 

LORD  Mayor  Daniel  O'Callaghan  of  Cork  arrived  at 
Newport  News  as  a  "stowaway"  and  without  a  pass- 
port. He  was  released  on  parole  until  the  Departments  of 
State  and  of  Labor  cculd  pass  on  his  case  and  decide 
whether  or  not  he  was  legally  admissible  to  the  country 
under  the  circumstances.  The  question  is  a  rather  embar- 
rassing one  to  the  Administration  as  it  would  be  against 
the  traditions  of  the  country  to  refuse  asylum  to  a  political 
refugee,  but  to  make  an  exception  to  the  immigration  and 
passport  laws  in  his  favor  would  be  an  arbitrary  act  and 
bear  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  political  pressure. 

Within  a  twelvemonth  Cork  has  lost  three  Lord  Mayors. 
Lord  Mayor  MacCurtain  was  assassinated  by  some  un- 
known person.  His  successor,  Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney,  com- 
mitted suicide  by  starving  himself  in  prison.  Lord  Mayor 
O'Callaghan  is  an  exile  in  America.  All  three  mayors  were 
Sinn  Fein  in  politics. 

The  ax'ea  of  martial  law  has  been  extended  in  Ireland. 
Counties  Clare,  Waterford,  Wexford  and  Kilkenny  were 
added  in  January  to  December's  list  of  Cork,  Limerick, 
Tipperary  and  Kerry.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  southern 
Ireland  is  now  under  military  rule;  no  very  favorable  aus- 
pices for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Home  Rule  ma- 
chinery of  government.  The  Ulster  Parliament  is  already 
assured  of  success,  as  the  Ulster  Unionists  have  agreed 
not  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  but  to  take 
part  in  the  elections.  The  prospects  of  the  Parliament  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland  are  decidedly  more  dubious.  If  the  Sinn 
Feiners  can  prevent  elections  from  being  held  they  can 
suspend  the  operation  of  Home  Rule  in  southern  Ireland, 
but  in  that  case  they  doom  southern  Ireland  to  "crown 
colony"  rule.  If  they  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  elec- 
tions, but  permit  them  to  be  held,  candidates  of  the  old 
Nationalist  party  would  be  elected  and  would  rule  Ireland 
outside  Ulster.  So  the  Sinn  Feiners  have  planned,  or  so  it 
is  reported,  to  contest  the  elections  and  rely  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  Ireland  with  their  cause  to  give  them  a  majority 
of  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  southern  Ireland.  Then  they 
would  refuse  to  make  use  of  the  offices  they  had  secured, 
since  they  do  not  recognize  the  legality  of  the  Home  Rule 
law  or  of  any  other  law  enacted  for  Ireland  by  a  British 
Parliament.  Similar  tactics  were  pursued  in  the  elections 
to  Parliament  two  years  ago.  Sinn  Fein  members  were 
elected  for  many  Irish  constituents  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  once  elected  they  refused  to  take  office  and  met 
instead  as  a  separate  and  revolutionary  body,  the  Dail 
Eireann. 

Official  reports  show  that  during  1920  Sinn  Feiners  killed 
182  police  and  wounded  263;  killed  54  soldiers  and  wounded 
122;  killed  43  civilians  and  wounded  103;  destroyed  68 
court  houses  and  530  barracks,  and  made  hundreds  of  raids 
on  mails,  revenue  offices,  coast  guard  stations,  lighthouses 
and  other  official  buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  for  Irish  Independence  alleges  "more  than 
53,000  separate  outrages"  by  the  British  from  1916  to  1921. 
Most  of  these  "outrages"  were  mere  searches  for  concealed 
weapons,  but  in  a  more  serious  class  are  such  items  as 
262  murders,  102  towns  set  afire,  and  42  creameries  and 
manufacturing  plants  destroyed.  Dishonors  are  about  even. 


A    Little 


The  Gasoline  of  Tomorrow 


Oil  and  Gas  Wells 


The  call  today  is  for  gasoline — and 
more  gasoline !  Every  automobile,  motor 
truck,  farm  tractor  and  aex'oplane,  even 
the  humble  flivver^  cannot  run  with- 
out it.  One  of  the  basic  necessities  of  . 
war,  it  is  equally  essential  in  peace.  It 
ranks  in  importance  with  the  telephone 
and  the  daily  newspaper. 

The  only  source  of  gasoline  is  petro- 
leum or  crude  oil,  and  our  petroleum 
supply  is  limited.  According  to  our 
Government  geologists,  if  our  consump- 
tion of  petroleum  is  maintained  at  its 
present  rate,  our  known  domestic  sup- 
ply will  be  exhausted  within  twenty 
years,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  depend 
on  foreign  sources  of  supply.  Even  now 
the  production  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  demand.  The  production  of  petro- 
leum in  the  United  States  in  1917  was 
329,000,000  barrels;  in  1919  it  was 
376,000,000,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
automobiles  in  use  increased  from 
4,800,000  to  7,600,000,  or  58  per  cent. 
This  condition  accounts  for  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  that  are  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  gasoline  from  our 
present  supply  of  crude  oil. 

There  are  fashions  in  gasoline  just 
as  there  are  in  hats.  The  gasoline  of 
yesterday  was  "straight  run";  that  of 
today  is  "blended";  while  the  gasoline 
of  tomorrow  will  be  "cracked."  These 
three  kinds  of  gasoline  differ  from  one 
another  both  as  to  quality  and  as  to 
method  of  manufacture. 

Blended  gasoline  is  essentially  a  mix- 
ture of  kerosene  with  "casing-head 
gasoline."  Kerosene  is  produced  by  the 


straight  distillation  of  petro- 
leum, and  is  the  next  product  to 
come  off  after  the  light  naphtha. 
It  is  somewhat  similar  to  gaso- 
line, but  it  has  no  "life,"  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  not  volatile. 
Because  of  this  fact  it  cannot 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  automo- 
bile motor,  as  it  will  not  vapor- 
ize in  the  carburetor.  "Casing- 
head  gasoline"  is  obtained  from 
natural  gas  either  by  compress- 
ing and  cooling,  that  is,  "squeez- 
ing," or  by  "scrubbing"  the  gas 
with  a  heavy  oil  and  then  dis- 
tilling. It  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  natural  gas  is 
drawn  from  the  head  of  the  cas- 
ing of  the  well.  Its  production  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  in  a 
short  time  practically  every 
cubic  foot  of  natural  gas 
will  have  been  "squeezed"  or 
"scrubbed"  before  it  is  sold  to 
the  consumer.  Casing-head  gasoline 
is  extremely  volatile,  or,  as  the  oil 
men  say,  it  is  "wold."  When  it  is 
mixed  or  blended  with  kerosene  in  the 
proper  proportions,  it  gives  to  the 
kerosene  the  necessary  "life,"  and  a 
fairly  satisfactory  motor  fuel  is  ob- 
tained. This  blended  gasoline  is  now 
produced  in  large  quantities,  and  is  sold 
for  the  most  part  as  "motor  gas"  for 
trucks  and  tractors. 

Cracked  gasoline  is  obtained  by 
cracking  heavy  petroleum  oils.  It  is  not 
obtained  by  "extracting  more  gasoline 
from  the  crude  oil,"  as  some  of  our 
newspaper   experts  would  have   us   be- 


CraAe   Pstir«leu.m 


Cru.it  NtttumV  Gas 


This  first  great  memorial  statue  to  women  for  their  service  to  women  is  now  being 
completed  by  Adelaide  Johnson  in  her  studio  at  Carrara,  Italy,  and  will  be  presented 
to  the  National  Capitol  by  the  Woman's  Party  at  its  convention  in  February.  This 
view  of  the  statue  shows  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  at  the  left,  Susan  B.  Anthony  center, 
and  Lucretia  Mott  right.  These  three  were  pioneers  in  the  strugsile  not  only  for 
political  freedom  for  women,  but  for  the  right  of  women  to  education  in  the  univer- 
sities, to  a  place  in  the  professions,  to  the  control  of  their  property  and  wages  after 
marriage,  even  to  the  privilege  of  speech  from  a  public  platform 


The  Gasoline  Family  Tree 

lieve.  Extracting  implies  that  the  gaso- 
line is  actually  present  in  the  heavy  oil 
that  is  cracked,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
All  of  the  gasoline  in  the  crude  oil  has 
already  been  removed  by  distillation 
before  the  cracking  process  is  applied. 
Cracking  involves  a  chemical  change, 
the  production  of  new  materials  which 
are  not  present  in  the  starting  material. 
A  chemist  might  define  oil  cracking  as 
"the  pyrogenetic  or  catalytic  decompo- 
sition of  complex  hydrocarbons."  For 
the  man  in  the  street,  however,  oil 
cracking  means  the  breaking  down  of 
heavy  oils  into  light  oils  by  means  of 
heat. 

The  yields  of  cracked  gasoline  are 
from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  heavy  oil 
used.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  these  yields  of  gasoline  are  ob- 
tained from  heavy  oils  and  oil  residues 
which  contain  no  gasoline  at  all,  and 
which  would  be  entirely  useless  as  mo- 
tor fuel  if  it  were  not  for  the  cracking 
processes.  By  the  use  of  these  processes 
our  domestic  supply  of  petroleum  can  be 
conserved,  and  furthermore,  the  oil  im- 
ported in  the  future  from  foreign 
sources  can  be  utilized  more  efficiently. 

How  Collars  Happened 

About  forty-three  years  ago  next 
December  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  woman  who  is  supposed  to 
have  founded  the  collar  industry  in 
Troy,  New  York. 

As  there  are  now  more  than  20,000 
people  engaged  in  making  collars  and 
cuffs  there,  and  as  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  such  linen  wear  comes 
from  Troy,  the  distinction  of  starting 
the  business  is  considerable. 

And  to  think  that  it  was  a  woman  I 
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It  seems  that  Orlando  Montague,  a 
Troy  shoe  manufacturer,  was  scrupu- 
lously neat,  and  that  his  wife  found 
the  labor  of  washing  his  shirts  burden- 
some. The  shirts  of  the  time  had  the 
collars  and  cuffs  attached,  as  have 
some  of  the  shirts  today.  To  avoid 
washing  the  whole  shirt  when  only  the 
•collar  was  soiled,  Mrs.  Montague  made 
detachable  linen  bands  tied  round  the 
neck  with  tapes.  By  this  arrangement 
her  husband  could  put  on  a  clean  col- 
lar every  morning  and  every  evening 
without  compelling  her  to  spend  too 
anuch   time   over   the    wash-tub. 


Her  neighbors  noticed,  and  followed 
her  example,  and  the  demand  for  such 
collars  was  so  great  that  a  Methodist 
minister,  who  kept  a  notion  store  in 
town,  soon  employed  several  women 
to  make  them,  while  he  peddled  them 
from  house  to  house. 

Mr.  Montague  saw  that  the  business 
might  be  profitable,  and  opened  a  collar 
factory,  where  his  wife's  invention  was 
developed  and  exploited.  Unlike  many 
inventors,  Mrs.  Montague  profited  by 
the  prosperity  that  came  to  her  hus- 
band thru  his  development  of  her  dis- 
covery. 


Draicn   hy  Liwin   Chi  utinaii  lur   the  Ainviuan  Mustiim  of   \aliiial  History 

A   rural  scene,  two   million  years   ago — several  specimens   of  Moropus,  the   clawed 
horse,  the  Little  Pair-Horned  Rhinoceros,  and  the  Giant  Pig 


A  Horse  with  Claws 


Seventeen  skeletons  of  the  so-called 
Clawed  Horse  of  prehistoric  times  from 
the  Agate  Spring  Fossil  Quarry  of 
western  Nebraska  have  been  placed  in 
storage,  for  lack  of  exhibiting  space,  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York.  One  skeleton  has  been 
mounted  very  nearly  complete,  and  a 
drawing  of  the  creature  as  in  life,  with 
its  several  contemporaries,  in  natural 
environment,  had  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Erwin  Christman,  under  the  direction 
of  Professors  H.  F.  Osborn  and  W.  D. 
Matthew.  An  elaborate  series  of  skele- 
tons, with  several  thousand  extra 
bones,  are  expected  to  give  us  fuller 
information  concerning  this  odd  creat- 
ure, of  which  very  little  is  positively 
known. 

One  established  fact  concerning  Mo- 
ropus is  very  impressive.  He  roamed 
over  the  plains  of  North  America  and  ' 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Oregon  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  Eocene  period,  all  thi-u  the  Oligo- 
cene,  and  well  into  the  Miocene,  a 
stretch  of  time  estimated  at  fully 
1,500,000  years.  That  is  to  say,  his 
reign  lasted  from  more  than  4,000,000 
years  B.  C,  down  to  less  than  3,000,000 
years  B.  C.  During  that  vast  stretch  of 
time,  stunning  to  the  imagination,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  dominant  mam- 
mals on  earth,  and  in  sections  and  at 
times,  the  most  dominant  and  com- 
manding of  all  creatures.  Such  a  con- 


dition necessarily  predicates  that  he 
was  most  fitted  to  the  environments 
of  the  several  successive  eras  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  most  of  which  per- 
ished because  of  climatic  and  natural 
changes  which  he  alone  was  enabled  to 
negotiate.  He  evolved  as  king  of  mam- 
mals of  his  times,  about  four  and  a  half 
million  years  after  the  last  and  dom- 
inant dinosaur.  Rex  tyrannosaurus, 
emperor  of  reptiles,  had  miserably  per- 
ished from  a  fatal  epidemic  caused  by 
toxic  protozoan  worms.  A  similar  epi- 
demic in  the  end  undoubtedly  got  the 
best  of  the  Moropus  tribes,  as  it  has  of 
all  of  the  tribes  of  varied  animals  that 
have  become  extinct.  Man  himself  has 
probably  been  saved  from  such  a  fate 
only  by  the  progress  of  medicine. 

Moropus  must  be  viewed  as  an  at- 
tempt of  nature  to  set  up  a  horse  out 
of  a  combination  of  skeletons  and 
features  of  various  types  of  formerly 
existing  reptiles.  It  is  true  that  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  horse,  no  larger 
than  the  skull  of  the  modern  horse, 
evolved  at  the  same  moment  in  the 
Oligocene.  But  the  fact  is  transparent, 
that  the  Moropus  type  of  animal  was 
the  only  one  fitted  for  the  times,  of- 
fensively to  exist  as  a  vegetarian,  and 
defensively  to  exist  by  reason  of  his 
huge  claws  and  the  foot-pounds  of 
striking  force  of  his  limbs,  in  battle 
with  carnivores.  Many  of  us  have  seen 
a  stallion  fight  and  know  that  its  hoofs 


and  powerful  legs,  and  stout  teeth 
must  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  obvious 
that  Moropus,  with  longer,  stouter  fore 
legs,  armed  with  huge  claws,  could 
use  all  his  limbs,  fore  and  aft,  in  battle 
with  carnivores. 

The  varied  skeletonic  combinations 
of  Moropus  and  deductions  therefrom 
are  described  by  Professors  Osborn 
and  Matthew,  as  follows; 

The  Moropus  was  a  distant  relative  of 
the  rhinoceros,  the  tapir,  and  the  horse.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  I'hinocoros  but  very 
different  in  form  ;  the  head  and  ne^k  are 
like  those  of  the  horse.  The  rounded  back 
resembles  that  of  a  tapir,  and  the  legs,  al- 
tho  massive  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros, 
are  much  longer.  The  teeth  and  feet  are 
very  distinctive.  The  teeth  show  that  the 
animal  browsed  on  vegetation. 

Moropus  belongs  with  rhinoceroses, 
tapirs  and  horses  to  the  order  of  Perisso- 
daotyls,  or  hoofed  mammals  with  an  odd 
number  of  toes  on  the  hind  foot.  The  rumi- 
nants, camels,  pigs  and  hippopotamuses 
have  an  even  number  of  toes,  either  two 
or  four.  Moropus  has  three  toes.  The  feet 
with  their  great  claws  are  more  like  those 
of  ant  eaters  and  similar  digging  mammals 
than  any  of  the  hoofed  mammals  to  which 
Moropus  really  belongs.  The  front  teeth, 
those  of  ruminants,  and  the  grinding  teeth 
— most  like  some  of  thfe  extinct  Paleo- 
theres  of  Europe  and  the  Titanotheres  of 
America — show  that  Moropus  was  a 
browsing  mammal,  of  possibly  inoffensive 
habits — if  left  alone.  The  claws  could  have 
had  only  a  limited  use  for  digging.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  claws  were  designed  to 
aid  in  scraping  away  the  sana  in  dry  river 
beds  or  other  suitable  places  to  obtain 
drink. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Westei'n  plains,  where  he  roamed,  were 
more  or  less  arid,  with  a  scanty  water  sup- 
ply in  summer  and  seasons  of  drouth — 
more  like  the  summer  season  of  Central 
Africa  today,  without  cold  winters  and 
deep  snows. 

Licking  Potato  Gum 

Every  time  a  person  licks  a  United 
States  postage  stamp  he  gets  a  taste 
of  sweet  potato.  The  gum  on  the  stamps 
comes  from  that  vegetable. 

All  of  the  gum  used  on  the  stamps 
is  mixed  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  where  the  stamps  are 
made.  It  is  spread  on  the  sheets  after 
the  stamps  have  been  printed. 

In  a  liquid  form,  the  gum  is  forced 
up  thru  pipes  from  the  basement, 
where  it  is  made.  These  pipes  lead  to 
a  series  of  machines  consisting  of 
rollers  between  which  the  sheets  of 
stamps  are  fed  one  at  a  time.  A  fine 
spray  of  the  liquid  falls  upon  the  roll- 
ers. The  sheet  with  its  wet  coating  of 
sweet  potato  mucilage  passes  from  the 
rollers  into  a  long  horizontal  flue  filled 
with  hot  air.  When  it  comes  out  at  the 
other  end  of  the  flue  the  gum  is  dry. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  postage 
stamp  mucilage.  If  you  could  see  the 
packages  of  stamps  as  they  come  to 
the  post  office  ready  to  be  sold,  you 
would  find  them  labeled,  according  to 
season,  "summer  gum"  or  "winter 
gum."  The  former  is  much  the  harder 
of  the  two,  and  was  devised  some  years 
ago  to  keep  the  stamps  from  getting 
sticky  in  warm,  moist  weather. 

While  our  Uncle  Sam  tries  to  make 
the    gum    as    harmless    as    possible    he 
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does  not  advisa  making  a  meal  off  his 
sweet  potato  gum.  The  whole  process 
of  gum-making  and  applying  is  made 
as  clean  as  possible,  but  there  is  yet 
another  item  to  be  considered.  A  sheet 
of  postage  stamps  is  handled  a  good 
many  times  before  it  even  leaves  the 
bureau  where  it  is  made.  If  you  must 
lick  any  of  your  stamps,  pick  out  those 
from  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  The  cor- 
ner ones  have  gone  thru  the  fingers  of 
half  a  dozen  counters,  not  to  mention 
the  perforators  and  the  separators  and 
the  rest. 

The  Mind  of  the  Mob 

Really  a  mob  has  no  mind.  It  has 
merely  a  mood.  It  acts  on  instinct, 
not  according  to  reason.  And  the  mob- 
mentality  pervades  not  only  a  crowd 
of  people  gathered  in  one  place,  but 
any  self-conscious  class,  canned  away 
by  the  same  enthusiasms.  The  French 
sociologist,  Le  Bon,  was  the  first  to 
attract  atention  to  the  fact  that  the 
psychological  crowd  was  more  emo- 
tional and  less  sensible  than  the  indi- 
viduals that  compose  it. 

But  social  psychology  has  made 
great  advances  since  Le  Bon  pub- 
lished his  book  on  the  crowd  and  now 
Everett  Dean  Martin  of  the  Cooper 
Union  Forum  has  undertaken  a  more 
^  thoro  study  in  "The  Behavior  of 
Crowds,"  published  by  Harper's.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  he  shows  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

I  know  of  nothing  which  today  so 
menaces  not  only  the  values  of  civilization, 
but  also — it  is  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  perhaps — the  achievement  of  per- 
sonality and  true  knowledge  of  self,  as 
the   growing  habit   of   behaving   as   crowds. 

Our  society  is  becoming  a  veritable  babel 
of  gibbering  crowds.  Not  only  arc  mob  out- 
breaks and  riots  increasing  in  number,  but 
every  interest,  patriotic,  religious,  ethical, 
political,  economic,  easily  degenerates  into 
a  confusion  of  propagandist  tongues,  into 
extravagant  partizanship.  and  intemper- 
ance. Whatever  be  the  ideal  to  which  we 
would  attain,  we  find  the  path  of  self-cul- 
ture too  slow ;  we  must  become  army 
worms,  eating  our  way  to  the  goal  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers.  The  councils  of  democ- 
racy are  conducted  on  about  the  psycho- 
logical level  of  commei-cial  advertising  and 
with  about  the  psychological  level  of  com- 
mercial sincerity.  Wliile  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  habit  of  crowd-making  is  peculiar 
to  our  times — other  ages.  too.  have  in- 
dulged in  it — it  does  seem  that  the  ten- 
dency to  crowd-mindedness  has  greatly  in- 
creased in   recent  years. 

Whether  it  is  temi)erance.  or  justice,  or 
greater  freedom,  moral  excellence  or  na- 
tional glory,  that  we  desire-— whether  we 
happen  to  be  conservatives  or  radicals,  re- 
formers or  liberal.s.  we  must  become  a  cult, 
write  our  philosophy  of  life  in  flaming 
headlines,  and  sell  our  cause  in  the  mar- 
ket. No  matter  if  we  meanwhile  surrender 
every  value  for  which  we  stand,  we  must 
strive  to  cajole  the  majority  into  imagin- 
ing itself  on  our  side.  For  only  witli  I  lie 
majority  with  us,  whoever  we  are,  can  we 
live.  It  is  numbers,  not  values,  that  count 
— quantity,  not  quality 

Mr.  Martin  applies  the  new  psychol- 
ogy of  Freud  and  Adler  to  the  problem 
and  explains  the  peculiar  actions  of 
the  mob  as  the  automatic  liberation  of 
suppressed  desires  in  symbolic  action: 

As  crowd,  we  find  ourselves  moving  in 


-THE  BEST  BOOKS  IN  OUR  LITERATURE- 

No  Library,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  complete 

without  these 

FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS 

NO  MAN  CAN  BE  CALLED  WELL  INFORMED  WITHOUT  A  THOR- 
OUGH GROUNDING  IN  THE  HISTORY,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND 
POLITICAL,  OF  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY  AND  OF  OTHER  MODERN 
COUNTRIES;  OR  WITHOUT  A  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  RACE  IN  GENERAL. 

THESE  FIVE  BOOKS,  EACH  A  CLASSIC  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD, 
COVER  THE  FIVE  BIGGEST  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY,  AND 
TOGETHER  COMPRISE  THE  INDISPENSABLE  FOUNDATION 
AND  BACKGROUND  OF  INTELLIGENT  CITIZENSHIP. 

"THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  GU IDf.   TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY" 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 

From  the  Compromise  of   1850 

New  Edition,  Rcorganiccd  in  8  Vols.,  Uniform  Binding. 

The  Set,  Boxed,  $25.00. 
"There  is  a  kind  of  greatness  in  the  lucid  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  handled  his  vast  and  complicated  material.  I  was  about  to  say  that  his 
history  is  as  absorbing  as  a  play;  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  play  that  is  half 
so  absorbing." — Thomas   Bailey  Aldrich. 

LORD  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK 

MODERN  DEiyiOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  BRYGE 

This  is  Lord  Bryce's  most  important  work  since  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMON\VE.\LTH.  Part  I  deals  with  democratic  government  in  gen- 
eral. Part  II  describes  some  democracies  in  their  working.  Part  III  is 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  author's  conclusions. 

To  be  published  in  January.     2  vols.    In  Sets  only. 

"THE  ONE  GREAT  AUTHORITY  UPON  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

AND  INSTITUTIONS" 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH 

By  JAMES,  now  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

The  OXE  adequate  study  of  American  democracy,  read  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yet  still  unknown  to  many  of  the  rising  generation.  No  Ameri- 
can can  be  called  well  informed  until  he  has  read  this  classic  study  of 
.\merican  government  and  politics. 

"His  work  rises  at  once  to  an  eminent  place  among  studies  of  great  nations 
and  their  institutions.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  extant,  nothing 
that  approaches   it." — New  York  Times.  .?  vols.    $8.00 

"THE  MOST  LUCID  AND  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE" 

A  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY 
OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

By  CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

For  understanding  of  Modern  Europe,  not  only  the  Europe  of  1914  but 
the  Europe  of  reconstruction,  with  its  new  social,  economic  and  political 
conditions,  "there  is  probably  no  single  work  in  the  English  language  so 
useful  as  this." 

"The  skill,  literary  as  well  as  technical,  with  which  so  great  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial has  been  sifted,  condensed  and  put  into  permanent  form  is  beyond 
praise." —  Boston   Herald.  -'  vols.    The  Set  $;./) 

WELLS'S  WORLD  HISTORY:    "VIVID,  DRAMATIC,  READABLE" 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind 

This  History  of  the  World  from  the  primal  nebula  to  the  aftermath  of 
the  Great  War,  with  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  is  not  only  "the  most  talked 
about  book  of  the  winter"  ;  it  is  "one  of  the  great  books  of  our  generation." 
"An  altogether  wondrous  work  .  .  .  his  narrative  of  human  struggle  and  en- 
deavor glows  with  life.    ...    It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  prime  importance 

■ — James  Harvey  Robinson   in  Yale   Review. 

.'  vols.     The  Set.   tio.jo 


can   be  told  in  two  volumes. 


These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  Important  Bookstores,  or  will  be  sent  Carriage 
Prepaid  if  you  will  remit  to  our  nearest  office. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


BOSTON,     Mass.,     Huntington     Cham- 
bers.   Copley   Sq. 
ATLANTA,    Ga.,    Hurt    Building 
CHICAGO.  III.,  Prairie  Ave.,  &  25th  St. 


DALLAS.  Texas.  313-315  So.  Preston  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.,    609  Mission  St. 
TORONTO,   Can..    St.    Martin's    House, 
70    Bond   St. 
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a  fictitious  system  of  ideas  uncritically  ac- 
cepted as  real — not  as  in  dreams  realizing 
our  hidden  wishes,  merely  in  imagination, 
but  also  impelled  to  act  them  out  in  much 
the  way  that  the  psychoneurotic  is  im- 
pelled to  act  out  the  fixed  ideas  which  are 
really  the  symbols  of  his  suppressed  wish. 
In  other  words,  a  crowd  is  a  device  for 
indulging  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  temporary 
insanity  by  all  going  crazy  together. 

The  crowd-mind  or  animus  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  always  directed 
against  someone.  "The  crowd  hates  in 
order  that  it  may  believe  in  itself."  He 
finds  this  latent  hostility  manifest  in 
the  wild  excitement  of  the  spectators 
at  competitive  sports,  as  well  as  in 
lynchings  and  moral  crusades. 


Kindlings 


Japan  extends  the  period  of  compulsory 

education  from  six  to  eight  years. 
*** 

A  paper  in  New  Zealand  which  published 

an   article   on   Bolshevism    has   been   fined. 
*** 

Louisiana  has  set  aside  224,000  acres  of 

waste  land  as  a  sanctuary  for  wild  birds. 
*** 

Dr.  Noguchi,  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, has  discovered  a  vaccine  against  yel- 
low fever.  The  Central  American  countries 
are  so  convinced  of  its  value  that  they  are 


permitting  travel  without  detention  for 
quarantine  of  those  who  have  been  vac- 
cinated. 

The  United  States  imported  a  million 
and  a  half  cai'casses  of  lamb  from  New 
Zealand  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1920. 

Eight  hundred  and  nine  million,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  coins  of  all  values  were 
minted  last  year;  512,500,000  of  them  be- 
ing pennies. 

*** 

Nantungchow  is  being  advertised  by  the 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  following 
American  boosting  methods,  as  the  "Model 
City"  of  China. 

The  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education 

states  that  last  year's  shortage  of  teachers 

deprived    more    than    .300,000    children    in 

the  United  States  of  any  schooling. 
*** 

During  the  year  1919  it  is  estimated  that 
the  nation's  industries  lost  more  than  134,- 
000,000  working  days  thru  strikes  and  that 
the  loss  in  wages  was  more  than  $800,000,- 
000. 

*** 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
former  soldiers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  Wisconsin  Soldier  Bonus  law  to  study 
correspondence  courses  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
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The  Mount  Rose  Observatory  in  Nevada,  10,800  feet  above  sea  level,  where  for  ten 
years  Nevada  and  California  have  been  working  in  united  effort  to  build  up  the 
science  of  snow  surveying  to  a  point  where  it  may  be  possible  for  farmers  and  others 
interested  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  spring  floods  in  advance,  from  a  survey  of 
the  winter  snowfall  on  the  mountain  tops 


Surveying  Snow 


California  and  Nevada  are  going  to 
find  out  some  facts  about  snow.  In  a 
general  way  they  already  know  a  few, 
but  the  farmer  wants  to  know  why  he 
should  not  use  some  of  the  water  com- 
ing from  distant  snow-capped  peaks 
for  irrigating  his  semi-arid  fields  if  he 
is  going  to  share  in  the  expense  of 
dams  to  detain  the  floods  from  frozen 
sources. 

But  the  farmer  is  not  the  only 
unit  of  society  who  has  an  interest 
in  what  can  come  out  of  the  snow 
caps.  The  power  companies  furnishing 
electricity  for  lighting  and  industrial 
operations  look  with  questioning  and 
eager  gaze  toward  the  shimmering 
fields  of  the  mysterious  "white  gold." 
Each  season  there  rises  the  question 
as  to  what  the  mountain  streams  will 


bring  in  the  way  of  destruction  or 
blessing  to  humanity  living  and  striv- 
ing in  the  valleys. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  California 
put  on  her  work  clothes  and  built  dual 
use  reservoirs.  These  reservoirs  must 
be  kept  sufficiently  full  for  the  use  of 
the  irrigationists  and  still  they  must 
be  emptied  in  time  so  that  an  impend- 
ing flood  may  be  checked.  It  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  success  that  these 
reservoirs  would  be  able  to  lay  claim 
to  would  necessarily  evolve  from  ac- 
curate forecasts  of  the  snow  in  the 
mountains,  its  extent  and  its  be- 
havior. Without  the  knowledge  of 
these  things  the  reservoirs  had  as  well 
not  been  built. 

The  two  states  are  cooperating  now 
to   study,    comprehensively,   the    moun- 


A  surveyor  on  skiis,  sampling  and  testing 
the  snow  at  the  head  of  a  creek 

tains  situated  within  their  boundaries, 
as  one  great  system.  At  Mount  Rose 
observatory  in  Nevada  ten  years  have 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  snow  sur- 
veying and  with  the  experiences  gained 
here  the  cooperative  plan  will  require 
many  years  to  give  to  the  people  of 
the  two  states  the  greatest  service.  At 
key  stations  each  month  during  the 
winter  surveys  will  determine  the 
monthly  increase  of  the  snow  cover  as 
well  as  the  probable  demand  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoirs.  In  order  to 
determine  the  oscillation  in  the  snow 
cover  eastern  and  western  outposts  to 
the  stations  at  the  crest  will  be  estab- 
lished in  every  basin.  In  April  and 
May  of  each  year  a  thoro  survey  will 
be  made  to  determine  the  probable 
summer  flow. 

The  seasonal  percentage  of  the  win- 
ter snow  cover  of  the  high  mountains 
is  determined  in  these  surveys  and  this 
percentage  closely  represents  the  sum- 
mer flow  of  the  streams  fed  by  each 
particular  source.  In  the  high  moun- 
tains where  the  snow  lies  level  and  un- 
melted  from  autumn  to  spring  repre- 
sentative areas  are  found  and  annual 
measurements  of  courses  which  are 
long  enough  to  assure  an  accurate 
average  of  the  water  content  of  the 
snow  are  laid  out.  The  seasonal  per- 
centage of  the  season  is  computed  from 
a  standard  developed  by  the  average 
of  the  annual  measurements  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

A  thin,  steel  tube  that  can  be  ex- 
tended to  twenty  feet  in  length  is  used 
in  snow  surveying.  A  milled  cutter  and 
adjustable  wrench  on  vvhich  the  user 
may  stand  makes  it  possible  to  drive 
this  instrument  thru  snow,  regardless 
of  its  depth  or  hardness.  An  aluminum 
spring  balance  with  an  adjustable  in- 
dex, to  eliminate  the  weight  of  the 
sampler,  makes  it  possible  to  obtain 
an  immediate  determination  of  the 
water  content  of  the  snow  without 
making  many  difficult  and  long  compu- 
tations. 

Thru  the  cooperation  of  these  two 
states  an  important  science  will  be  de- 
veloped and  thru  the  years  of  experi- 
mental surveying  will  surely  come  into 
its  fullest  usefulness  to  man  in  his  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  life.  By  rob- 
bing the  snow  fields  of  their  horrifying 
question  mark  industry  will  be  assured 
the  pre-knowledge  of  power  expecta- 
tions and  agriculturists  will  find  a 
regulation  of  irrigational  waters  best 
suited  to  the  development  of  their 
crops. 
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Don't  You  Care  Whether 
School  Keeps  or  Not  ? 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

states  for  educational  purposes  next 
year  at  least  $125,000,000.  The  amount 
should  be  increased  from  year  to  year 
until  at  the  end  of  ten  years  §350,000,- 
000  was  being  distributed.  The  money 
should  be  given  only  to  those  states 
willing  to  set  up  certain  minimum 
standards  assuring  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities  for  all  their  children. 

These  expenditures  are  necessary; 
Will  you,  the  people,  make  them?  The 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  yours,  the 
children  are  yours,  the  schools  are 
your  agents,  owned  and  supported  by 
you  for  the  education,  the  individual 
welfare  of  your  children,  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  for  civic  righteousness  and 
social  purity,  for  the  strength  and 
safety  of  state  and  nation  and  for  all 
that  patriotism  means.  I  have  faith  to 
believe  that  when  you  understand  you 
will  respond. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Sorrows  of  Miranda 
and  Me 

(Continued  from  page  8J^) 
twenty-four    hours.    And    these    police 
visas  come  high. 

But  about  that  passport  test. 

Miranda  and  I  simply  exchanged 
passports. 

Now  Miranda  is  an  expensive  look- 
ing lady  an5  the  photograph  attached 
to  her  baby-blue  American  passport 
plainly  shows  it,  while  my  passport 
photograph,  said  to  be  a  remarkable 
likeness,  reveals  a  Balshi-Victorian 
looking  person.  Moreover,  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  our  ages,  which 
the  passports  disclose. 

Yet  when  Miranda  handed  my  in- 
criminating passport  to  an  inspector, 
with  a  tidily  concealed  hundred-franc 
note,  she  received  it  back  promptly, 
scrawled  with  the  proper  purple  pass- 
words. I  kept  close  to  the  end  of  the 
line  and,  being  frugally  minded,  I 
merely  slipped  an  official  twenty  francs 
with  Miranda's  passport.  After  some 
delay  I,  too,  was  passed  thru,  the  in- 
spector glancing  at  Miranda's  expensive 
looking  face  on  "my"  passport  and  then 
at  me,  as  he  handed  it  back,  with  the 
air  of  recognizing,  in  my  case,  the 
justice  of  marked-down  prices. 

I  asked  a  very  distinguished  woman, 
born  in  the  United  States  but  now  a 
British  subject,  why  America  is  so  un- 
popular in   Europe.   She  told  me. 

"Nobody  loves  a  piker!" 

"You  call  us  that  now,  do  you?"  I 
answered.  "Yet  three  years  ago  Eng- 
land was  sending  over  shiploads  of 
statesmen  to  tell  Americans  how  great 
and  noble  they  were." 

"Of  course,"  answered  this  woman 
of  American  birth.  "We  wanted  your 
help.  So,  naturally,  we  fed  you  with 
the  adjectives  you  feed  yourselves." 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  Armis- 
tice Day.  A  bunch  of  American  dough- 
boys were  singing,  with  a  lot  of  swag- 
ger,  'And   we   won't    go   back   till    it's 


The  Hindu  Princess 

Whose  Heart  was  Broken 


She  was  sixteen  years  old,  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  Prince,  and 
she  had  never  before  been  outside 
her  father's  house  alone.     Yet — 

Here  she  was,  dressed  in  her 
brother's  clothes,  among  the  mango 
trees,  wiping  with  her  soft,  dark 
hair,  the  feet  of  the  man  she  loved, 
who  lay  desperately  wounded.  And 
when  he  recovered  consciousness  he 
struck  her  in  the  face! 

"Daughter  of  a  traitor!"  he  cried. 
"Infidel!  At  the  very  hour  of  my 
death  you  have  desecrated  my  whole 
life!" 

But,  after  all,  he  didn't  die  of  his 
wounds  and  she  didn't  die — she 
lived  with  a  broken  heart!  Read 
this  story  in  the  February 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 

More  than  60  Illustrations — Art  Insert 

ON  THE  CALCUTTA  ROAD 
By  Rabindranath  Tagore 

A  great  romance — a  love  story  told 
against  a  background  of  misty 
Himalayan  Mountains. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  glowing 
features  in  a  number  rich  in  popular 
appeal.  The  magazine  ASIA  is  the 
most  satisfying  periodical  one  could 
purchase.  It  specializes,  in  an  age  of 
peculiar  specialization,  on  one  con- 
tinent, and  gives  a  resume  of  the  his- 
tory, traditions,  religions,  and  romance 
of  all  those  fascinating  lands  that 
form  Asia.  No  thinking  man  or  woman 
should  miss  it.  Every  issue  contains  a 
surprising  fund  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  pictures  that  embellish  the 
text  are  of  rare  loveliness.  There  is 
always  an  art  insert  of  eight  pages, 
beautifully  printed. 


Stretch   a   Helping   Hand 
Across  the  Pacific 

•So.OOO.OOO  Chinese  are  starving  to  death. 
Give  of  j-ouv  abundance.  Every  dollar  will 
help  to  save  a  life.  $200,000,000  is  needed 
for  adequate  relief. 

Send  your  contribution  NOW  to  the 

CHINESE  FAMINE  FUND,  care  of  ASIA 

627  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

The  money  will  be  for^vardcd  to  the  American  National 
Committee  on  Famine  Kelief  in  Peking,  care  of  the  Hon- 
orable Cliarles  R.  Crane,  .  United  States  Minister  to 
China. 


Contents   of  the  February  ASIA 

A  CAMERA  MAN  IN  BORNEO    By  Martin  Johnson 

Martin  Johnson's  first  cruise  into  the  Seven  Seas 
was  with  Jack  London  on  the  Snark.  Since  then  he 
has  adventured  much  and  far,  making  pictures  of 
strange  people  in  strange  lands.  Here  Is  the  story 
of  how  he  filmed  the  wild  men  and  animals  of 
British   North    Borneo. 

THROUGH   THE    OLEANDER 

By  Robert  Hamilton  Rucker 

With  a  vagabond  caravan,  the  sitt  (lady)  and  the 
master  made  a  pilgrimage  through  the  Egyptian 
desert.  The  master's  record  of  the  journey  gives 
fascinating  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  people  who 
live   today   in   the   shadow   of   the   pyramids. 

CHINESE  SHALLOWS  AND  DEEPS   ByJohnFoord 

A  close-up  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  the 
Celestial  Eepublic  as  they  are  at  this  very  hour.  No 
man  can  afford  to  miss   this   illuminating  study. 

LONG   CHANCES    IN   THE    ANIMAL    DEALER'S 
GAME  By  Charles  Mayer 

Running  a  merry-go-round  in  Singapore,  pursuing 
an  escaped  leopard  in  a  crowded  city,  trapping  a 
savage  rhinoceros  in  Trengganu,  coasing  reluctant 
tuskers  on  shipboard — these  are  some  of  the  iils-and- 
outs   of   an   animal-dealer's   life. 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  SILK  GODDESS 

By  L,  Adams  Beck 

A  Chinese  Eumoresque — a  golden  story  of  rare 
beauty  and  charm. 

THE  HONORABLE  PLACARDS  CLUB 

By  Frederick  Starr 

The  story  of  an  ancient  society  of  Japan,  told  by 
the  only  foreigner  who  ever  became  a  member  of  it. 

JADE  BUTTERFLIES   Poems  By  Louis  Intermeyer 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  ASIA  By  Louis  Graves 

VI.     Millard  Straiffht    in   Far   Eastern   Finance. 


Special   Offer     / 

Five  Months   for   One    Dollar       /      ■*>•    .. 

/         .     eft-* 
Open  to  New  Readers  Only  /"^   y**'  .^.^^j. 

ASIA  is  on  sale  at  all  news-stands  ^     ^o*    e^'^c.'As 

at    3 Tic    per    copy.       This    offer         .'^     .^^    k'^vB  ■■>'" 
brings    you   the   next   five   is-         .-^    » t^v^e     "^v-"'^ 
sues  —  $1.7.5    value  —  for        ^^   ,\^     ^^^ 
$1.00,   a   saving  of    7Jc.  ^       *^  c\^"   *^^'' 

Fill  out  the  /^o    e-W      ..•■..•;■ 

coupon  and      /     v^  v'-'^'\.."°<s*'  ■■.»» 

take  a  ^    v^^^.'^^^  iio^        •■ 

take  a  /       V5  ^>  ^^  ,  ^^         . 

trip  to     ^  ^*    .J-^.^c^ 


Asia      ^^  ^  ^  .x^«  >   '^ 


>•** 


.•\>V» 
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The  Choice  of  the  Well- 
informed 


The 

STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 

(Model  No.  24) 

Speed,  ease  of  operation, 
durability,    dependability, 
are  salient  qualities  in  tbe 
Fox    Standard    Typewriter. 

Conforming  to  every  standard 
requirement,  yet  ibe  Fox  pos- 
sesses many  points  of  superi- 
ority   wbich    are    exclusive. 

See  your  local  Fox  dealer. 
If  iione  in  your  town,  write 
us  direct. 

Our  new  catalog  is  ready^Send  for  it 


P 


TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


^PFAKFR^*  ^ '^  assist  in  preparing  material  for 
^  lJi»ll*J**w7  »  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service,  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAC,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mi=lij=i«=Wj=Mciiciij=iij=!ii:wj=|i=M=iii: 


traming  jor  /TuthorsWp 

Boas' toWrite,v?lurt to  Write, 
and  WKere  to  sell, 

CulHVate  your  min<i  DeVelop 
your  literary  gifts. Master  i\\e 
Ctrl  of  sclf-eXpression.Mcike 
your  spare  time  profitable.   . 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.EsenWein 


Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein^ 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  hterary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.    .  Real  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  ho 
calls  it  Another  pupQ  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Wriler't  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead. 
Ing  magazine  for  literary  workers :  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
Subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  leachine  s&rvic«,  we  offer  % 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

ISO. Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.' F/«as«  AJJret* 

Xftc  Home  Conespondence  School 

Dep't.  304   Sprin^eld.Mass- 

ESTABL1SHED  1697  iNCOI^i^ORATEO   l90* 


li=li-|l-WJ-|t- MCM -MJ-iP 


PARLIAMENTARY  LAW! 

Do  uou  use  it?  Send  for  Member's  Folding  Pocket 
Edition  of  B'ulton's  "Speaker's  Prompt  Bo.\."  com- 
pletest  and  handiest  aid  to  Chairmen  and  Members 
of  Clubs,  Boards,  etc..  ever  devised.  All  facts  about 
motions  obtainable  at  a  glance.  Special  directions 
how  to  use  it  with  each  copy.  $  1  postpaid. 
R,  A.  Swink.  Publisher,  2443  Prospect  Are.,  Cleveland,  0. 


STAMMER 

H  you  stammer  attend  no  etammerlng  school  till  you  getmy  largs 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Care."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  '-rhe  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  theworld.  Write  today. 
Tho  North- Western  School,  2388  Grand  Ave.      Milwaukea  .Wis. 

Gytf  F^MFM*  Earn  ?3,.iOO  to  §10,000  a 
a/^LCsdiVIEii^.  ygap_       City    „r     Traveling. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  through 
our  amazing  System.  Free  Employment  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmnnsliip  book,  list  of 
lines  and  full  partinilars.  N.nt.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,    Dept.    160A.      Chicago,    111.. 

EUROPE   1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate  prices.  Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^  ^BoK'^ilLl!'^^^^ 


piTFl\]T  — S''"<3  for  free  book.  Contains  valuable 
I  nsLiiia  Information  for  inventors.  Send  sketch 
of  your  invention  for  Free  Opinion  of  its  pat- 
entable nature.  Prompt  service.  (Twentv  vears' 
experience).  Talhert  &  Talbert,  4933  "Talbert 
Bldg.,   Washington,   I).   C. 


]   1865 


1921 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 

Furs  of  Distinction 

Every  article   of  our   manufacture   is  replete 
with   the   quality   of  style. 

Comparison    of    price,    quality 
and     workmanship      invited. 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 

126  West  42d  Street 

I      NEW  YORK      I 


over,  over  there!'  At  vi^hich  a  group  of 
English  Tommies  retorted,  'You  didn't 
come    over   till    'twas    over   over   here.' 

"Oh,  British  men  and  women  have 
not  forgotten  what  America's  coming 
in  meant  to  us.  But  as  we  count  our 
800,000  dead  soldiers  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  relish  America's  brag  about 
being  the  Saviour  of  Civilization. 

"Especially  when  you  insist  on  being 
a  Saviour  at  Marked  Down  Prices! 
Basking  in  yourself  and  afraid  to  take 
any  world   responsibility." 

"If  by  that  you  mean  America  has 
not  yet  joined  the  League  of  Nations," 
I  began — 

•  "The  League  is  not  the  only  thing 
you  started  over  here  and  then  pulled 
out  of,  as  you  must  remember,"  she 
interrupted.  And  I  remembered. 

In  Paris  I  asked  a  French  journalist 
to  tell  me,  frankly,  why  America  seems 
to  have  no  friends  left  in  Europe. 

"The  trouble  is  basically  economic," 
he  said.  "The  different  nations  are, 
naturally,  sensitive  over  the  deprecia- 
tion of  their  currency.  And  to  the  com- 
mon man  the  value  of  that  currency 
appears  to  be  dictated  daily  by 
America. 

"Here  in  France  there  are  things  be- 
hind that  'appearance.'  The  fact,  for 
example,  that  during  the  first  three 
years  of  war  America  sold  France  the 
munitions  and  other  things  she  must 
have  at  monstrous  prices.  Blackmail- 
ing us  with  our  agonies.  Draining  all 
our  gold  into  America.  And  so  helping 
to  make  our  franc  worth  six  American 
cents  where  it  used  to  be  worth  twenty. 

"Moreover — since  you  ask  me  to  be 
frank — too  many  Americans  have  come 
over  here  to  clean  up  France  and 
show  us  how  to  manage  our  own  busi- 
ness. We're  fast  getting  rid  of  them 
but  they  talked  too  much  while  they 
were  here.  A  people  with  the  old  rich 
civilization  of  France  naturally  resent- 
ed their  condescension  and,  quite  un- 
justly, I  grant,  the  resentment  has 
been  extended  to  Americans  generally." 

So,  forcibly  fed  all  the  way  with 
signs  of  the  unpopularity  of  my  native 
land,  I  came  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Here,  surely,  I  thought,  America 
must  have  some  friends.  For  was  not 
America  sponsor-in-baptism  for  the 
new  republic? 

In  Prague,  a  great  man,  a  public  of- 
ficial, startled  me  by  saying  Europe 
does  not  dislike  America  half  so  much 
as  America  dislikes  herself.  I  protested 
that  the  usual  complaint  is  we  admire 
ourselves  too  ardently. 

Then  he  explained:  "In  our  hearts 
we  all  know,  over  here,  that  the  way 
America  entered  the  War,  made  her- 
self ready,  and  fought  it  thru  was, 
indeed,  'the  only  miracle  of  modern 
times.'  Yet  ever  since  the  armistice, 
America  has  been  trying  to  prove — or 
so,  at  least,  we  read — thru  a  hundred 
Investigating  Committees  that  all  your 
wartime  officials  were  bunglers.  If  an 
Italian  says  America  was  only  a  ges- 
ture in  the  War,  what  about  the  Amer- 
icans who  say  she  was  only  a  dud? 

"We  know  that  when  the  fighting 
forces  of  Europe  were  in  a  grim  dead- 
lock, the  idealism,  the  new  vision  that 
America  brought  into  the  fight  gave  the 
Allies   a    fighting   cause   which   proved 
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invincible.  But  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
won  Amsrica  began  stamping  on  the 
face  of  her  idealism,  building  a  back- 
fire against  her  own  righteousness. 
The  American  spirit  that  might  have 
had  the  leadership  of  the  world  slunk 
into  the  shadows,  mumbling  "America 
first."  And  much  of  what  you  see  as 
bitterness  against  America  is  i-eally 
disappointment  with  America.  Selfish 
disappointment.  Yes.  Some  of  it.  But 
noble  disappointment,  too." 

"It's  hardly  fair,"  I  protested,  "to 
take  our  ravings  seriously  when  all 
these  months  we  have  been  suffering 
from  the  nervous  disease  called  a  presi- 
dential election." 

"True,"  answered  the  Bohemian 
statesman.  "I  like  that  virord  'ravings.' 
And  some  of  the  shrill  things  you  have 
heard  here  in  Europe  are  only  'ravings,' 
too.  Remember  that  Europe  is  also  suf- 
fering from  a  nervous  breakdown  and 
it  is,  naturally,  more  grave  than 
yours " 

"Yes,"  said  Miranda,  "I  guess 
there're  a  lot  of  unclean  spirits  to  be 
cast  out  in  America  as  in  Europe." 

The  Bohemian  looked  at  her  ap- 
provingly. 

I  did,  too. 

Denver- 

Helping  Harding 

{Continued  from  page  86) 

is  typical  of  many,  suggests  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  efficiency  on  which 
the  next  Cabinet  should  be  conducted: 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  people  that  the  new 
Chief  Executive  will  not  use  these  posi- 
tions as  political  rewards.  We  do  not  want 
a  soldier  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultnre  or  an  editor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  Furthermore,  the  Cabi- 
net needs  to  be  reorganized.  The  division 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
be  a  wise  step.  The  various  bureaus  should 
be  redistributed  and  put  in  the  department 
where  they  naturally  belong.  Duplication 
of  work  should  be  eliminated.  The  Repub- 
licans have  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
making  the  Cabinet  more  eflBcient. 

Laurence  R.  Campbell 

Los  Gaios,  California      * 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  letter 
which  is  based  on  fear  of  the  ordinary 
rather  than  hope  of  the  extraordinary. 

Sec.  of  State — A  Knox.  His  name  is  im- 
material. 

Sec.  of  War — A  German.  Ditto. 
Sec.  of  Interior — A  keen  Iowa  Yankee. 
See.  of  Treasury — A  Wall  Street  string. 
Sec.  of  Labor — An  "open  shop"  man. 
A  penny  to  peanut  wager  on  it  I 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  inevitable 
punster: 

Secretary  of  State — Prof.  W.  E.  Chan- 
cellor. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Congressman 
C  A.  Mooney. 

Secretary  of  War — George  Gordon  Bat- 
tle, Esq. 

Attorney-General — Prof.  George  Lawyer. 

Postmaster-General — Louis  F.  Post. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy — Prof.  Irving 
Fisher. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior — E.  H.  Inman. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture — Congressman 
Washington  Gardner. 

Secretary  of  Commerce — Prof.  Frank 
I.  Merchant. 

Secretary  of  Labor — Ex-Senator  J.  D. 
Works, 
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The      Most     Dangerous 
Malady    of    Mankind 

I   CAN   HELP  YOU 


■^r  EARLY  every  ailment,  ache,  pain 
■*-^  and  organic  weakness  from  which 
man  suffers  is  due  directly  to  weak 
and  Deranged  Nerves  (acute  diseases 
excepted).  This  applies  especially  to 
troubles  of  obscure  nature,  which 
baffle  all  medical  and  physical  treat- 
ment. 

\\'e  are  living  in  the  age  of  Nerve  Strain. 
If  you  have  overtaxed  your  nerves  through 
over-work,  worry,  grief  or  have  ignorantly 
abused  them  otherwise,  submit  your  case  to 
me  and  I  shall  tell  you  definitely  the  exact 
nature  of  your  weakness,  and  whether  I  can 
help  YOU  as  I  have  helped  over  90,000  men 
and  women  during  the  last  30  years.  I 
specialize  in  building  up  the  vital  forces  and 
nerves  of  high-strung  and  nervous  people, 
and  have  treated  more  cases  of  "Nerves" 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  My  in- 
struction is  given  by  mail  only. 

Positively  no  fee  is  charged  for  a  "Pre- 
liminary Diagnosis"  of  your  case,  and  you 
will  be  under  no  obligation  to  take  my  treat- 
ment, if  you  write  me.  Do  not  explain  your 
case  in  your  first  letter,  as  I  shall  send  you 
special  instructions  how  to  report  your  case 
and  how  to  make  certain  "nerve  tests," 
used  generally  by  Nerve  Specialists,  and  I 
shall  send  you  FREE,  other  important  data 
on  Nerve  Culture,  which  will  give  you  an 
understanding  of  your  nerves  you  never  had 
before.  All  correspondence  is  strictly  con- 
fidential. The  Diagnosis  will  be  sent  sealed, 
in  plain  envelope,  by  first  class  mail.  Write 
today. 

NERVE  FORCE  IS  THE 
MASTER  FORCE  of  the  BODY 


PAUL   von   BOECKMANN 

Nerve  Specialist   and  Psycho-analyst.     Lecturer 

and    Author    of    numerous    books    and    treatises 

on    Mental    and    Physical    Energy.    Respiration, 

Psychology,  Sexual  Science  and  the  Nerves. 


j— — CUT  COUPON  HERE— — — — 

PAUL  von   BOECKMANN 

HOW.  40th  Street,  New  York 
Studio  239 

Dear    Sir: 

I  desire  to  investigate  your  method  and 
wisli  a  Diagnosis  made  of  my  condition, 
without   any   obligation   on   my  part. 

(Print  name  and  address  plainly) 


Name. 


Address . 


=  Kunderd's  New= 
Gladioli  Catalog 

describes  and  illustrates  ninety- 
two  new  varieties  never  before 
placed  on  sale.  Among  these 
are  wonderful  ruffled  sorts,  dis- 
tinctive in   form  or  coloration. 

Every  gardener,  amateur 
or  professional,  should 
have  this  book.  Copious 
illustrations  and  full  cul- 
tural directions  make  it  a 
veritable  handbook.  Send 
for  a  free  copy  today. 

Address  the  originator  o  f 
the  "Ruffled  Gladioli" 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

Box  5,      Goihen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  x. 


KEY  KASE 


Saves 
Your   Pockets 

Fits  vest  or  hip  po<"ki-t. 
orlady'sliandbad,  with- 
out bulging.  Each  hook 
holds  two  ke.TS.  Kated 
dealers  wanted. 

L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 

Dcpl.   D,    SpriigBeld.    Mass. 

Wesl^m  Canada  Agmta 
Rowland  &  Camphrtl,  Ltd. 
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Tycos  Thermometers 


NONE  BETTER 
YOUR  DEALER 
WILLTELLYOU 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  ^cos or ^y/orThermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


TRAVEL  IN   EUROPE 


ART,    LITERATTTBE 

HISTORY,    FRENCH 

^ SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65  E.  Franklin  St  Boston.  MaM. 


Superb  routes 
Splendid  leaders 
Satisfactory  prices 


BRONZE 

HONOR  ROLLS 

AND  o  \ 

HISTO  RICAL     T  A  B  _L  ^  '''^  j 


RE  E  O     S     B  A  RTO  N. 


gTON.    MASS. 


WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRED  V.. 


experts. 

Prompt  service. 

Low  prices  ;  perlectwork.    Satisfaction  euaranteed.  Send  ^^'"f^- 
tered  tnail ; « e  will  ^rite  you  cost.    Property  returned  in.med.ately 
if  price  not  acceptable  to  you.     M.iil  articles  to 
TTTRPISH  feSOSrs.  116  Stapleton,  New  York  City 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher    Mfe.   Co.    Dept.  128 
St.  Louis.    Mo.  


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

FIVE  YEAR  SIX  PER  CENT.  GOLD  NOTES 
DUE  FEBRUARY  1.  1924 
Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  February  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  m  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 


2. 


Ill 

1. 


2. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

SEVEN  YEAR  SIX  PER  CENT. 

CONVERTIBLE  GOLD  BONDS. 

DUE  AUGUST  1,  1925 

Coupons    from    these    Bonds,    payable    by    their 

terms  on  February  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency 

of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  m   Boston,  will 

be    paid    in     New    York     at    the     Bankers    Trust 

Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 


MIDVALE  STEEL  AND  ORDNANCE  COMPANY 
Dividend  No.  17 
At  a  nipoting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mid- 
vale  Steol  and  Ordnance  Company,  held  Wednes- 
day, Janiiarv  .'>,  1921,  a  quarterly  di^-ldeud  of 
Fifty  Cents  "per  share  was  declared,  payable  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1921,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  close 
of  business  January  ir)tli.  1921.  Rooks  to  reniam 
open  WM.   B.   DICKSO.N,   Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

A   Dividend    of    two    per   cent.    ($1.00   per   share) 

on   the    CO.M.MO.V   Stock    of   this    Company,    for    the 

quarter    endinu    December    31,    1920,    will    be    paid 

.January   31,    1921,    to  Stockholders  of   record   as   o£ 

.December  31,    1920.  

;  .  H.   F.  B.\ETZ,  Treasurer. 

\      New   York,    December   23,    1920. 


New  Method   Makes  Saving 

a  Pleasure  Instead 

of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested  write  for 
free    booklet     called    "How    We 
-.  Stopped  the  Leaks  That  Kept  Us 
Poor." 

--     -         THE   INDEPENDENl 
^11  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  The   Sorrows  of    Miranda  and    Me, 

1.  This  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  per- 
sonal essay  for  study.  It  suggests  the 
typical  problem  of  how  to  combine  in- 
formal, undidactic  personal  impressions 
with  a  point  to  be  made  and  an  argu- 
ment to  be  carried  thru.  How  successfully 
do  you  think  Mrs.  Robinson  has  met  the 
problem?  That  is,  do  you  think  she  has 
kept  the  personal,  conversational  tone  con- 
sistently thruout,  without  letting  a  thesis 
run  away  with  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  obscuring  the  definite  points  that 
she  wishes   to   make? 

2.  Write  character  sketches  of  Miranda,  and 
of  "Me,"  in  which  you  give  everything  you 
know  about  them — not  simply  what  Mrs. 
Robinson  gives  you  explicitly,  but  every- 
thing that  she  suggests  and  that  you  infer 
for  yourself. 

II.   Don't   You    Care   Whether   School    Keeps 
or   Not? 

1.  "...  by  spending  to  make  themselves 
more  efficient  thru  education."  What  do 
you  think  Mr.  Claxton  means  by  "efficient" 
in  this  connection?  What  kind  of  efficiency 
do  you  think  education  should  and  ideally 
does  make  for  ? 

Debate  this  question :  Resolved,  that  schools 
of  specialized  training  for  after-school  oc- 
cupations should  be  provided  to  take  the 
place   of    the   general    college    training. 

S.    P.   Q.   A. 

How,  when,  &nd  where  did  the  Roman 
people  use  the  phrase,  "Senatus  Populusque 
Romanus"?  See  how  many  times,  in  books 
or  pictures,  you  can  find  the  phrase,  or 
references    to    it,    or   the    initials    that   stand 

for   it.  ,.         V 

Define  the  following:  filibuster,  oligarchy, 
caucus,  hereditary  aristocracies,  "popular 
chamber,"  forum,  political  patronage,  re- 
actionary. 
IV.  The  Devil's  Advocate. 
1  Without  going  to  second  hand  criticism, 
or  to  digests  of  their  work  in  the  encyclo- 
pedia, see  if  you  can  decide  for  yourself  by 
reading  as  much  as  possible  of  what  each 
has  written  why  Plato  and  Burke  are 
called  aristocrats  in  their  philosophy,  and 
Mill  and  Jefferson  democrats.  What  is  the 
difference  between  an  aristocrat  in  this 
sense,  and  an  aristocrat  in  the  popular 
sense  of  old  and  good  family?  Can  you 
think  of  any  other  ways  in  which  a  person 
can   be  an   aristocrat? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  "most  art  critics  admire 
Raphael"  ?  Find  out  why  Ruskin  did  not. 
Find  out  Ruskin's  main  esthetic  principles, 
and  write  a  paper  comparing  them  with 
your   own.   What    is   the    "pathetic   fallacy    ? 

3.  Find  out  enough  about  William  James  to 
give  yourself  a  background  of  fact,  and 
then  just  for  pleasure  read  his  letters,  in 
the  book  if  you  can  get  hold  of  it,  or  if 
not  in  your  library  files  of  the  Atlantxc 
Monthly  for  the  major  part  of  the  year 
1920.  ^  ,     , 

4  It  will  pay  your  historical  interest  to  look 
up  the  Westminster  Catechism,  just  to  see 
what  sort  of  theology  was  widely  taught 
not  so  very  long  ago.  If  the  idea  strikes 
your  fancy  while  you  read  it,  try  puttmg 
a  passage  into  a  modern  paraphrase,  in 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Slosson's  translation  of 
"predestination"    into    "determinism." 

5  Discuss  this  sentence:  "He  should  have  an 
impersonal  appreciation  of  all  great  liter- 
ature, even  tho  he  may  have  a  personal 
liking    for    only    certain    kinds    of    work.  ' 

6  Notice  how  many  times  during  one  day 
you  come  to  a  standstill  because  you  see 
two  sides  of  a  question  so  clearly  that  you 
cannot  decide  one  way  or  the  other.  On  the 
otner  hand,  you  might  make  a  list  of  all 
your  pet  prejudices,  select  the  one  that  is 
the  most  fruitful  subject  of  controversy, 
and  debate  it  with  yourself,  meeting  argu- 
ment with  argument.  If  you  want  to  see 
one  amusing  way  in  which  this  has  been 
done  already,  read  "Dipsychus"  by  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough. 

7  Then  for  a  relief  from  so  much  open- 
mindedness,  read  "Imperfect  Sympathies, 
by  Charles  Lamb,  and  after  that  see  .if  you 
too  can  put  your  prejudices  into  delightful 
and  acceptable  form.  But  don't  be  any  more 
imitative  than   you  have  to  be. 

V.  A   Little  of   Everything. 
1     Find    out    what    each    of    these    three    con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  women's  freedoni— 
Elizabeth     Cady     Stanton,     Susan     B.     An- 
thony,   Lucretia    Mott. 


History,  Civics  and 
Il^conomics 

I.  America's  Foreign  Relations — The  Sor- 
rows of  Miranda  and  Me.  Clouds  on  the 
Pacific.  Texas  versus  Japan.  A  Stowa- 
way from  Cork.  The  Responsibility  for 
Peace.   Looking   into  Cuba. 

1.  What  reasons  does  Mrs.  Robinson  give  for 
America's  present  unpopularity  in  certain 
European  circles  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  "franc  worth  six  American 
cents  where  it  used  to  be  worth  twenty"  ? 
Why  should  this  fact  irritate  the  French? 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  our  trade  rela- 
tions if  cases  were  reversed  and  the  franc 
were  worth   sixty   American   cents? 

3.  What  are  the  issues  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States?  How  are  they  affected 
by  the  attitude  of  western  states  such  as 
California  and  Texas  toward  Japanese  set- 
tlement? 

4.  In  a  war  with  the  United  States  would 
Japan  have  the  British  Empire  as  an  ally 
by  right  of  treaty  or  not?  What  would  be 
the  probable  attitude  of  the  British  Do- 
minions, Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land? .  I 

5.  What  bearing  has  the  Irish  question  onj 
Anglo-American  relations?  What  does  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  say  as  to  the  danger  of 
anti-British    propaganda? 

6.  By  what  right  may  we  intervene  in  Cubar 
affairs?  Compare  our  relations  to  Cubs 
with  our  relations  to  the  neighboring  re- 
publics  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

II.  The  New  Administration  —  Helpinc 
Harding.  Senator  Harding  Resigns 
Back  to   Jefferson. 

1  Notice  the  trend  to  "big  men"  in  the  Cab 
inet  selected  by  the  readers  of  The  Inde 
pendent.  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis 
advantages  of  an  "all  star"  Cabinet  a 
compared  with  a  Cabinet  of  more  ordinar; 
and    uniform    timber? 

2.  If  you  belong  to  a  school  class  or  some  de 
bating  or  civics  association  hold  a  stra\ 
vote  of  the  members  as  to  who  should  b 
assigned  to  each  office  in  the  next  Cabine 
and  compare  your  results  with  those  i: 
The    Independent's   symposium. 

3  What  has  the  constitution  to  say  abou 
the  method  of  electing  the  President 
What    constitutional    amendment    relates    t 

the  subject?  .     ,         ,  ... 

What   is   the   meaning   of  the   phrase     baci 

to    Jefferson"    as    applied    to    President-ele< 

Harding's   desire   for  a  simple   ceremony   c 

inauguration  ? 

Public      Education— Don't      Vou      Car 

Whether  School   Keeps  or  Not?  Is  Edu 

cation   Charity? 

How     does     Commissioner     Claxton     explai 

the    present    shortage    of    teachers     m    tl 

schools?  .         ,      ,j  1 

"Expenditures  on  education  should  never  i 
counted  as  expenses.  They  are  investments 
Explain  this  statement. 
Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Goveri 
ment  should  appropriate  funds  to  aid  tl 
educational  systems  of  the  states.  Ih 
question  can  be  made  into  a  good  topic  u 
debate. 

Economic  Conditions— The  New  Pro: 
perity.  Coal.  Unemployment  m  Enc 
land. 

Compare  the   characteristics   of   a   pei-iod 
deflation   and   declining   prices   with   the   o 
posite  characteristics  of  "boom"  times. 
Why  is  it  that  "the  wholesale  drop  in  pric 
takes    three    to    nine    months    to_  reach    t 
price  tags   on   the   retail   counter'  ? 
Why,     in     Mr.    Williams's     opinion,     do     t 
price's   of    coal    and    housing    continue   hipr 
What  has  Senator   Calder's  committee  fou 
out  about  conditions  in  the  coal  industry 
4.    Compare  present  conditions  in  England  a 
in  the  United  States. 
V.  The   Senate.     S.   P.  Q-   A. 

1  What  does  the  constitution  say  about  i 
powers,    duties   and   method   of   selectin.e    ' 

2  Do  vou  agree  that  the  Senate  has  beco 
a  more  powerful  and  important  body  tl^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  ?  If  so,  c 
you   suggest   any   probable  causes   of  this 

3  Do  vou  think  it  is  right  or  not  that:  ( 
small  states  have  equal  representation  w 
states  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  as  poi 
lous  in  the  Senate:  (b)  a  two-thirds  v 
is  nece-ssary  to  ratify  treaties;  (c)  the  b 
ate  control  Presidential  appointments 
office-  (d)  the  Senate  is  voted  on  only  o 
third  at  a  time?  There  are  good  argume 
on  both  sides  for  all  these  points. 


4. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

IV 

1. 
2. 
3. 


IheilnbEpcnbenl 


Pebbles 

According  to  doctors,  kissing  has  as 
much  to  do  with  infection  as  affection. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

Henry  Ford  has  reduced  the  price  of 
flivvers  again.  His  motto  is  a  rattle  for 
every  child  on  earth. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Art  Critic — Have  you  ever  been  done  in 
oil? 

Vanderlop — No ;  but  I  have  in  steel 
common. — Panther. 

"What  is  heredity?" 

"Something  a  father  believes  in  until  his 
son  begins  to  act  like  a  darn  fool." — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 

Jay — My  girl  lives  out  on  Petticoat  Ave- 
nue. 

Kay — Where's  that? 

Jay — Near  the  outskirts. — Octopus. 

The  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety recently  received  a  gift  of  $1  with 
the  following  line : 

"You  are  welcome  to  this.  I  can't  buy 
anything  with   it." — The  Survey. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamp, 
She  filled  it  with  benzine. 

She  went  to  light  her  little  lamp. 
She  hasn't  since  benzine. 

— Brown  Jug. 

They  floated  down  the  placid  stream 

Both  seated  in  the  stern 
She  placed  her  little  hand  in  his 

And  he  took  hold  of  hern. 

— Puppet. 

The  Columbia  Jester  records  a  strange 
but  reasonable  fatality.  A  patient,  suffer- 
ing from  lumbago,  called  on  a  doctor.  The 
doctor  rubbed  his  back  with  alcohol.  And 
the  patient  broke  his  neck  trying  to  lick 
it  off. 

Mr.  Henpeck — Wot's  yer  steak  like  ter- 
day? 

The  Sentimental  Butcher — Tender  as  a 
woman's  'eart,  Mr.  'Enpeck ! 

Mr.  Henpeck— Oh,  is  it!  Then  I'll  'ave 
some  tripe. — London  Sketch. 

There  was  a  young  lady  from  Guam, 
Who  said,  "Now  the  sea  is  so  caum, 
'     I  will  swim  for  a  lark." 

But  she  met  with  a  shark. 
We  will  now  sing  the  99th  psaum. 

— Scalper. 

"Now,  Johnny,  if  your  father  got  $-t  for 
working  eight  hours  a  day,  what  would  he 
get  for  working  ten  hours  a  day?" 

"Six  dollars." 

"That's   wrong,   Johnny." 

"No,  'taint.  Pop  always  gets  double  pay 
for  overtime." — New  Haven  Register. 

It  is  Mr.  Kelcey  Allen's  quaint  notion 
that  Victor  Victor,  one  of  the  authors  of 
"The  Unwritten  Chapter,"  might  marry 
Miss  Valli  Valli.  The  honeymoon,  obvious- 
ly, from  Walla  Walla  to  Sing  Sing,  in  a  Pic 
Pic  car.  The  wedding  march  from  "Chin- 
Chin"  or  "Pom  Pom."  and  the  best  man 
Caret  Garrett.  The  wedding  breakfast  of 
chow-chow,  sen-sen,  and  zu-zu.  And  as  the 
bulbul  sings  its  tweet-tweet,  we,  giving 
the  pair  a  copy  of  "Dodo,"  whisper,  above 
the  shriek  of  the  dumdum  bullet,  "By-By  I" 
— Neio  York  Tribune. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Jame-s  M.  Beck — President  Wilson  is 
a  good  loser. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Asxor — I  truly  love 
housekeeping. 

Rev.  David  J.  Burrell — To  the  lawless 
all  laws  are  blue. 

Nina  Wilcox  Putnam — The  best  place 
in  which  to  think  is  a  beauty  parlor. 

Charles  M.  Schwab — Personal  greed  is 
a  very  transient  factor  in  large  business. 

Don  Marquis — Suggestion  for  a  book 
plate :  "He  Steals  Best  Who  Steals  Last." 

G.  K.  Chesterton — I  am  a  journalist 
and  so  am  vastly  ignorant  of  many  things. 

Se:?ator  Willis — We've  done  enough 
for  Europe  without  kissing  her  for  the 
next  350  years. 

Prof.  Lindsay  Rogers — Peanuts  against 
lemons  are  too  often  the  great  issues  in 
legislation. 

Dorothy  Dix — The  average  married 
woman  has  to  work  harder  than  any  busi- 
ness woman  does. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Augustine — If  your  blonde 
wife  or  sweetheart  is  too  temperamental 
make  her  wear  dark  glasses. 

Prof.  William  A.  McKeever,  of  the 
University  of  Kansas — Turn  from  the  sel- 
fish cigaret  and  come  out  on  the  side  of 
Christ  and  Kansas. 

H.  G.  Wells — Probably  it  is  the  com- 
plexity of  her  speech  and  writing  more 
than  any  other  imaginable  cause  that  has 
made  China  stay  politically,  socially,  and 
individually  a  vast  school  of  backward  peo- 
ple, rather  than  the  foremost  power  in  the 
whole  world. 

Samuel  Gompers — In  the  face  of  a  tor- 
rent of  votes  for  special  privilege  and  re- 
action and  time-serving  that  ran  into  the 
millions,  the  American  labor  movement, 
because  of  its  non-partizan  political  policy, 
was  able  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  fifty 
members  of  Congress  who  had  been  un- 
faithful and  hostile. 

Opening  Nights 

Way  Down  East.  The  usual  Griffith  pic- 
ture, good  story  and  spectacular  effects, 
with  rather  more  than  the  usual  cheapness 
in  the  first  half,  and  an  incredibly  thrilling 
rescue  scene  in  the  last  half.  (Forty-fourth 
Street  Theater.) 

The  Passing  Show  of  1921.  A  medley  of 
popular  music,  burlesques  or  current  thea- 
trical successes,  extravagantly  colorful  sets, 
excellent  dancing  and  humorous  stunts,  all 
assembled  after  the  usual  pattern  that 
never  fails  to  please  a  Winter  Garden  audi- 
ence.   (Winter  Garden.) 

Tamura.  and  La  Boutique  Fantasque.  In 
a  distinguished  bill,  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  gives  a  Japanese  "Noh."  fa- 
lyric  drama,  in  the  classical  Japanese  man- 
ner, with  dramatic  effectiveness  and  great 
beauty  of  color  and  design,  and  one  of  the 
fantasies  of  the  Russian  Ballet  repertoire, 
charmingly  re-created.  (Neighborhood 
Playhouse. ) 
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"  'V^OU  know,  dear,  that  you  and  the  boys  often  say  you  are  glad  I  use  my 
silver,  because  it  gives  such  an  added  cheer  to  every  meal." 
Already,  her  feminine  instinct  for  the  artistry  of  arrangement  has  planned 
just  the  right  place  for  every  piece.  From  tea  wagon,  buffet  and  table, 
this  silver  will  radiate  its  beauty  throughout  the  cozy  atmosphere  of  their 
happy  home — mingle  its  refreshing  lustre  of  newness  with  that  never-fading 
loveliness  of  her  wedding  silver,  dignified  by  twenty-five  years  of  useful, 
daily  service. 
"Isn't  it  wonderful?     One  simply  cannot  have  too  much  silver." 
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The  Five  Cent  Fare 

A  Crucial  Point  in  Our  Problem  ot  Public  Utilities 

By  Delos  F.  Wilcox 

Public  Utility  Expert  and  Technical  Adviser  of  the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission 


THE  investment  in  public  utilities  in  the  United  States 
is  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  the  aggregate 
municipal  debt  of  all  American  cities.  The  city  dwell- 
ers are  now  paying  twice  as  much  for  utility  services  as 
for  municipal  government.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
all  utility  rates — and  such  an  increase  is  considered  by  the 
companies  as  a  very  modest  demand  in  these  days — is  equiv- 
alent to  a  doubling  of  the  burdens  of  municipal  taxation. 
For  example,  take  street  car  fares.  New  York  is  still  paying 
five  cents  while  Boston  is  paying  ten.  The  Boston  fare  ap- 
plied to  New  York  would  add  approximately  $100,000,000 
annually  to  the  burden  of  the  car  riders,  unless  some  of  the 
people  stopped  riding,  as  they  have  done  in  Boston. 

Before  the  European  war  the  utility  companies  were 
everywhere  fighting  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  rates.  A 
good  example  is  Cleveland,  where  the  city  had  to  struggle 
for  ten  years  under  the  able  leadership  of  Tom  L.  Johnson 
to  get  street  car  fares  down  to  cost.  But  just  the  other 
day  (November  19,  1920)  Judge  Fielder  Sanders,  City 
Street  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Cleveland,  told  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  at  Indianapolis  that  in  the  eight 
years  from  1910  to  1918  the  car  riders  of  Cleveland  saved 
more  than  $30,000,000  of  what  they  would  have  paid  for 
service  if  the  old  five-cent  fare  had  been  retained.  Those 
savings  put  into  a  sinking  fund  would  have  purchased  all 
the  Cleveland  Railway  Company's  property  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918.  Think  of  it!  In  eight  years,  the  street  railway 
system  of  a  great  city,  one  of  the  finest  traction  properties 
in  the  United  States,  could  have  been  purchased  out  of 
earnings  without  an   increase   of  fare  above  five   cents. 

Now,  times  have  changed,  and  the  companies  every- 
where favor  service  at  cost  because  they  think  it  means 
getting  the  rates  up  instead  of  pulling  them  down.  Every- 
one knows  that  the  public  service  corporations  generally 
were  hard  hit  by  the  war  and  that  the  continued  high  cost 
of  labor  and  materials  even  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  Western  front  has  prolonged  the  emergency  to 
which  they  first  appealed  for  rate  increases.  In  times  of 
peace,  public  utilities  offered  a  strong  attraction  to  men 
inflamed  with  the  desire  for  profiteering.  When  the  war 
came  on,  profiteering  was  much  better  in  other  lines,  not 
subject  to  such  close  restriction  upon  rates.  But  the  mem- 
ory of  past  performances  had  left  the  public  utility  com- 
panies with  a  tremendous  burden  of  public  distrust  and 
antagonism  to  contend  with.  Hence,  the  painful  process  of 
readjustment  thru  which  the  companies  have  been  going 
since  1917. 

However,  thru  a  steady,  consistent  and  persistent  drive 
to  sway  public  opinion  in  favor  of  radical  rate  increases. 


the  companies  are  getting  their  ideas  across.  At  first  the 
public  supposed  that  the  high  prices  would  last  only  a 
short  time  and  that  after  the  war  economic  conditions 
would  rapidly  get  back  to  normal.  But  prices  were  higher 
in  1919  than  in  1918  and  did  not  reach  their  peak  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  1920.  Meanwhile,  it  began  to  look  as 
if  the  companies  might  be  right  in  claiming  that  the  new 
price  conditions  would  be  permanent  and  that,  for  example, 
a  jump  from  a  nickel  to  a  dime  in  the  street  car  fare,  or 
from  $1  to  $2  in  the  gas  rate,  would  be  no  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  everything  else. 
The  public  was  fed  upon  figures  showing  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  utilities  from  the  community  point  of  view, 
and  the  lesson  was  driven  home  by  the  practical  incon- 
veniences of  service,  limited  in  amount  and  often  wretched 
in  quality.  The  companies  pressed  the  claim  that  they  were 
too  poor  to  give  good  service,  and  that  unless  promptly  re- 
lieved they  would  have  to  quit  altogether,  and  pull  the  en- 
tire structure  of  urban  civilization  down  with  them. 

Out  of  these  conditions  an  extremely  dangerous  situa- 
tion has  developed.  In  the  absence  of  any  well-defined  policy 
of  self-help,  the  public  is  coming  to  have  a  feeling  of  im- 
potence and  renewed  dependence  upon  private  capital  and 
private  management  in  the  utility  field.  The  cities  admit 
the  public  necessity  of  utility  service;  in  most  cases  they 
have  no  concrete  plan  for  supplying  the  service  thru  public 
agencies;  if  the  utility  treasuries  are  empty,  the  Big  Stick 
of  litigation  and  regulation  is  powerless  to  produce  service; 
the  cities  are  baffled  and  see  no  way  out  except  by  inglori- 
ously  eating  their  own  high  words  and  letting  the  com- 
panies have  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  induce  them 
to  carry  on. 

The  utilities  are  not  slow  to  see  their  advantage.  They 
feel  that  their  darkest  hour  was  just  before  dawn;  that 
now  they  have  the  public  on  the  run;  and  that  by  a  long 
pull,  a  hard  pull  and  a  pull  all  together  they  will  be  able 
to  snatch  "victory"  from  defeat.  General  prices  have  been 
coming  down  recently,  but  in  October,  1920,  they  were 
still  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  October,  1918,  when  Ameri- 
can effort  in  the  great  war  was  at  its  maximum.  The  utility 
companies  are  pushing  the  fight  for  increased  rates,  "ere 
the  psychological  time  has  passed,"  as  one  trac?  paper  put 
it. 

The  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission  recently 
brought  out  its  report  advocating  relief  for  the  street  rail- 
ways thru  the  adoption  of  service-at-cost  and  flexible  fares. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  was  appointed  as 
the  representative  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  since  been  elected  president  of  the  Asso- 
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elation,  largely  because  it  was  thought  that  his  services 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Commission  qualified  him 
especially  for  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  industry.  At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  held  at  Atlantic 
City  in  October,  1920,  he  discussed  the  Commission's  report 
w^hich  he  himself  had  signed.  It  is  significant  to  note  the 
differences  of  emphasis  in  the  report  itself  and  in  Mr. 
Gadsden's  discussion  of  it  before  the  electric  railway  men. 
The  report  points  out  that  "no  permanent  solution  of  the 
electric  railway  question  can  be  found  in  the  absence  of  a 
finding  of  value  for  rate-making  purposes."  Mr.  Gadsden, 
addressing  the  electric  railway  convention,  states  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  an  accurate  physical 
valuation  of  the  property.  So  far  they  go  along  together. 
But  the  report  states  that  "the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost 
of  labor,  supplies  and  material  during  and  subsequent  to 


the  war  period,  seems  to  have  served  as  a  peculiarly  vivid 
indication  that  the  original  cost  is  a  primary  factor  in 
finding  value  for  rate-making  purposes";  while  Mr.  Gads- 
den, addressing  the  electric  railway  men,  says  that  there 
never  was  a  more  propitious  time  than  the  present  to  do 
this  (secure  a  valuation),  for  the  appraisers  are  bound  to 
be  affected  by  present  prices.  (See  Electric  Railway  Jour- 
nal, issue  of  October  16,  1920,  page  804). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  confiict  between  the  public  and  the 
public  utilities  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  The  utilities 
in  the  aggregate  represent  a  stupendous  capitalization 
and,  tho  financially  distressed,  they  are  collecting  much 
larger  revenues  than  ever  before.  Their  importance  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  operate  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  public  pays  so  much  for  their  services.  They 
hope,  thru  the  process  of  physical  [Continued  on  page  125 


A  Challenge  to  Colleges 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago 


THE  inauguration  of  William  J.  Hutchins  of  Oberlin 
as  president  of  Berea  College  has  more  than  inci- 
dental significance.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  succeed 
President  Frost,  the  maker  of  an  institution  and  co-maker 
of  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
had  built  themselves  a  house  by  the  side  of  history  and  had 
seen  the  world  go  by.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  a 
college  like  Berea  should  have  been  able  to  catch  for  a  mo- 
ment the  eyes  of  the  world  without  recourse  to  football 
teams.  President  Hutchins  and  Berea  stand  for  more  than 
that  unstable  compound  of  athletics,  dances  and  enforced 
class  attendance,  which  too  often  passes  as  a  college  educa- 
tion. Berea  is  not  a  fashionable  school.  Its  social  philosophy 
is  too  catholic.  It  is  not  a  school  of  research  like  some  of 
our  universities.  It  has  other  purposes  than  the  high  am- 
bition to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  learning. 

Berea  belongs  to  that  all  too  small  band  of  colleges  which 
are  set  on  manufacturing  men  and  women  unashamed  to 
have  ideals.  Its  spirit  is  that  of  sacrificial  social  service.  It 
is  a  center  of  Christian  Americanism.  The  country  may 
well  congratulate  itself  that  Oberlin  and  Berea,  both 
children  of  a  common  allegiance  to  avowed  Christian  ideals, 
are  thus  met  in  the  new 
president. 

The  sincere  words  of  ap- 
preciation for  Berea  spoken 
at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Hutchins  are  a  tribute 
to  an  ideal  as  well  as  to  an 
institution.  This  in  itself  is 
noteworthy.  American  educa- 
tional methods  need  the  tonic 
of  Christian  ideals.  They  are 
altogether  too  emphatic  as  to 
economic  efficiency.  Not  that 
economic  efficiency  is  unde- 
sirable, but  life  is  more  than 
a  succession  of  jobs.  The  test 
of  success  is  not  to  be  found 
in  salaries  or  titles. 

But  are  we  teaching  young 
people  to  believe  such  state- 
ments are  anything  more 
than  rhetorical?  Are  our  col- 
leges and  universities  serious- 
ly inculcating  the  principles 


Prof. 


of  faith  and  hope  and  justice;  the  conviction  that  self-denial 
is  the  one  antidote  to  the  sensuous  hedonism  which  is 
sweeping  across  the  continent;  that  poorly  paid  service  like 
that  of  the  teacher  and  preacher  is  best  paid  in  social  re- 
sults? If  education  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  too  transcendental  is  there  no  danger  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  it  shall  be  too  practical? 
An  education  seeking  first  of  all  to  produce  specialists 
and  miscellaneous  job  finders  will  sooner  or  later  lament 
its  lack  of  teachers  who  believe  they  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  their  pupils.  No  college  teacher  but  knows  the 
difficulty  in  expressing  such  an  interest  so  long  as  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  swamped  with  men  and  women  who 
want  "to  go  to  college,"  but  who  care  very  little  about  an 
education.  The  task  is  thei'e  none  the  less.  Our  colleges  now 
are  a  sort  of  reversed  university  extension.  In  the  old  days 
teachers  went  to  the  public;  today  the  public  is  flooding  our 
classrooms.  Serious  teaching  or  serious  moral  direction  of 
eight,  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  young  people  concentrated 
in  college  towns  is  all  but  impossible.  Too  many  institutions 
have  all  but  shouted  "kamerad"  to  their  difficulties. 

But  such  bewilderment  is  only  temporary.  President  Bur- 
ton of  Michigan  is  only  one 
of  many  presidents  of  great 
institutions  who  have  voiced 
their  sense  of  new  responsi- 
bilities and  have  called  upon 
their  faculty  colleagues  to 
take  education  again  as  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  technical 
task.  Colleges  can't  make 
boys  and  girls  much  better 
than  their  parents  send  them 
out  from  home,  but  they  can 
at  least  help  their  students  to 
a  vision  of  new  tasks  and 
moral  opportunities.  If  they 
can't  make  youths  into  saints 
they  can  at  least  help  them 
to  see  that  America  must 
take  life  morally  or  be  a 
danger  to  a  new  world-order 
in  the  making. 

If  every  college  should  not 
be  a  Berea,  it  should  have 
Berea's  practical  idealism. 


William    J.    Hutchins,    formerly    of    Oberlin    College,    the 
new  president  of  Berea  College 


Without  Benefit  of  Jim  Crow 

Some  Texas  Sidelights  on  the  Negro  Problem 

and  the  Attitude  Toward  It  Up  North 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 


"The  Neiv  Negro,"  by  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt,  xvhich  ivas  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent  of  January  15,  presented  some  start- 
ling information  on  the  changing  attitude  of  the  American 
negi'o  since  the  xvar.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the 
attitude  of  the  whites  is  not  so  rigid  as  some  agitators  have 
assumed.  Mr.  Croivell's  article  gives  the  personal  impressions 
of  one  deep-dyed  Southerner  tvho   has  lately  moved  up  North 


DAME  Fortune  played  a  good  joke  on  me  a  few  days 
ago.  I  was  on  an  expi'ess  train  coming  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York,  when  a  man  whose  complexion 
suggested  midnight  seated  himself  beside  me.  I  have  been 
in  the  East  a  year,  nowi  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
encountered'  the  absence  of  the  Jim  Crow  law.  I  made  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  car  to  see  if  there  might  be  another 
seat.  There  was  not.  I  contemplated  rising,  but  hesitated 
in  view  of  the  prospect  of  standing  for  two  hours.  More- 
over my  neighbor  appeared  clean  and  inoffensive.  About 
that*  time  the  ton  or  two  of  New  York  Sunday  newspapers 
on  my  lap  slipped  off  onto  the  floor.  My  neighbor  stooped 
and  picked  them  up,  replacing  them  on  my  lap.  I  thanked 
him.  Two  or  three  minutes  later  he  asked  if  he  might  read 
a  part  not  in  use.  In  view  of  the  quantity  of  Sunday  news- 
papers I  possessed  at  the  moment  I  could  not  very  well 
have  refused  without  laughing  at  myself.  He  selected  a 
section  that  struck  his  fancy  and  quietly  settled  down  to 
reading.  Twenty  minutes 
later  I  drew  a  cigar  from 
my  pocket  and  fumbled 
for  a  match.  It  happened 
that  at  the  identical  mo- 
ment he  .also  placed  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  He 
lighted  his  match  with- 
out delay  and  silently  of- 
fered to  share  it.  I  did, 
and  thanked  him  again. 
Thus,  silently,  we  sat  for 

two  hours  until  the  train  arrived  in  the  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion. It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  shared  a 
seat  with  a  negro  on  such  terms. 

Here  was  a  sort  of  negro  I  had  never  met  before.  I  could 
not  sit  down  beside  a  negro  in  this  fashion  in  Texas  and 
share  a  newspaper  and  a  match  with  him,  regardless  of 
law  or  custom.  He  would  have  talked  an  arm  off  me.  He 
would  have  laughed  and  guffawed  and  in  every  way  pos- 
sible called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  wci-e  fraternizing. 
He  would  have  behaved  like  a  muddy  hunting  dog  that 
bounces  into  your  lap  and  tries  to  kiss  you.  Or,  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  he  would  have  been  surly  and  unpleasant. 
He  would  have  tried  to  make  me  give  up  the  seat  by  push- 
ing against  me.  Or  he  might  have  picked  up  the  newspaper 
from  the  floor  and  calmly  proceeded  to  read  it  without  ask- 
ing permission. 

If  the  negroes  in  the  South  had  behaved,  as  a  rule,  like 
the  negro  I  met  on  the  train  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  there  would  not  be  a  Jim  Crow  law.  I  well  re- 
member the  days  when  there  was  none  in  Texas.  It  was 
very  disagreeable,  especially  on  the  street  cars.  Often 
fights  and  riots  resulted  from  the  rowdyism  of  the  negroes. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  rowdyism  of  a  white  man.  In  either 
event  the  public  was  best  served  by  having  a  Jim  Ci'ow 
law.  It  is  a  great  protection  to  the  quiet  negro  who 
used  to  suffer  the  customary  fate  of  the  innocent  by- 
stander. 

Before  I  had  ever  been  North  of  Texas  I  used  to  won- 
der how  the  people  of  the  North  could  tolerate  the  presence 
of  negroes  among  them  with  no  Jim  Crow  law.  I  was  not 
thinking  so  much  of  race  and  color  as  of  boorishness.  In 
those  days  their  color  meant  to  me  boorishness.  They  were 


a  nuisance  even  in  the  second  gallery  of  the  theater,  which 
is  the  only  part  they  are  admitted  to  in  Texas.  But  when 
I  thought  of  the  negro  in  the  North  I  was  picturing  an  ill- 
clad,^  dirty,  uncouth,  loud-mouthed  creature  sitting  in  a 
Pullman  dining  car — and  I  wondered  how  the  North  tol- 
erated it.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that,  in  the  first  place, 
one  seldom  sees  a  negro  in  the  North  or  East,  while,  in  the 
second  place,  the  sort  one  sees  are  about  the  most  in- 
offensive humans  imaginable.  If  they  are  not  they  encounter 
a  Northern  mob  spirit  much  more  bitter  than  that  of  the 
South.  All  I  have  seen,  however,  are  quiet. 

And  this  has  suggested  a  new  mystery  to  me:  why  are 
the  people  of  the  North  in  such  enthusiastic  accord  with 
what  they  consider  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  the 
negro?  In  order  to  make  that  question  clear  to  you  I  must 
explain   that  it  is  my  observation  that  the  people   of  the 
North  believe  the  very  worst  they  have  heard   about  the 
treatment  of  the  negro  in  the  South  and  they  thoroly  ap- 
prove of  it.   They  know 
nothing  about  the  negro 
problem.      They      really 
know  nothing  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Southern 
whites  toward  the  negro. 
They  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  negro  is  unmer- 
cifully abused,  denied  all 
semblance  of  justice,  and 
summarily    executed    by 
the    hundreds    just    for 
the  sport  of  murder — and  they  approve  of  it.  Of  the  scores 
and  scores  of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  whom  I 
have  met  in  the  East  only  one  has  yet  said  a  word  which 
runs  counter  to  this  statement.  I  gather  the  conclusion  that 
if  ever  the  Northern  negroes  find  themselves  in  the  spot- 
light as  "a  race  problem"  and  have  to  appeal  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states 
they  would  do  well  to  telegraph  to  Texas  for  help.  I  know 
there  are  persons  who  believe  in  equahty  of  the  races,  but 
I  have  not  met  them.  They  must  be  a  very  small  minority. 
This  amuses  me  tremendously  because  it  is  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  the  public   opinion   which   the   South   believes 
exists  in   the  North.    The    South   thinks  the    North   has   a 
mushy,  sentimental,  utterly  impractical  attitude  toward  the 
negro  and  misinterprets  the  South's  best  intended  measures 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  two  I'aces  to  live  side  by  side. 
There  never  has  been  a  Southern  mob  that  would  not  like 
to  have  placed  the  body  of  its  victim  on  Boston  Common 
and  said:  "There,  damn  you!  Take  that!"  Every  outburst 
of  violence  against  a  negro  in  the  South  has  something  of 
the  nature  of  burning  in  effigy  the  Northern  sentimentalists. 
In  view  of  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  up  here  that  fact 
becomes  extremely  amusing. 

Recently  I  have  read  of  city  authorities  in  the  East  or- 
dering all  of  the  unemployed  negroes  to  leave,  and  of  an- 
other city  where  negroes  were  informed  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  on  the  streets  after  a  certain  hour  at 
night.  Such  orders  would  not  be  issued  in  the  South.  There 
are  about  thirty  of  the  largest  counties  in  Texas  where  no 
negroes  are  allowed  at  all,  but  we  would  scarcely  import 
them  into  those  counties  and  then  order  them  out  in  such 
a  summary  manner.  Those  Texas  counties  get  along  with- 
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out  negroes  no  matter  how  much  they  may  sometimes  be 
needed  to  gather  the  harvest. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not  Southern  rule  is  consistent 
and  based  upon  fact.  The  North  asserts  in  party  platforms 
the  right  of  the  negro  to  full  equality — then  tries  to  use 
him  politically  and  snub  him  socially.  To  get  his  vote  poli- 
ticians tell  him  what  his  status  is  under  the  constitution, 
but  they  don't  like  to  grant  him  personally  the  equality 
about  which  they  rant.  In  the  South  the  negro  would  be  a 
venal  voter  and  an  ignorant  voter.  So  it  is  better  for  all 
concerned  that  he  should  not  vote — yet.  The  negro  cannot 
trust  his  Northern  "friend,"  but  his  Southern  friend  openly 
refuses  to  promise  what  he  knows  he  ought  not  to  concede. 
Gradually,  very  gradually,  the  number  of  negro  voters  in 
the  South  is  increasing.  But  if  the  people  of  the  North  really 
believed  what  they  say  about  the  Southern  negro's  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote  they  would  do  something  about  it. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  they  don't  care  a  snap  of  their 
fingers.  They  simply  like  to  talk — and  to  get  the  Northern 
negro's  vote.  The  Southern  white  man  holds  their  shifty  pol- 
icy of  wordy  evasion  in  the  contempt  it  so  richly  deserves. 
Race  prejudice  is  sometimes  used  by  dishonest  and  un- 
fair men  in  the  South  to  cheat  the  negro  in  business,  as  the 
sentimentalist  charges,  but  in  view  of  what  happens  to  igno- 
rant, white,  tenant  farmers  this  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
exclusively  race  problem.  It  is  unscrupulous  shrewdness 
cheating  ignorance — a  process  that  goes  on  all  over  the 
world,  and  has  very  little  relation  to  color. 

I  wonder  sometimes  at  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
South  in  making  it  possible  for  the  two  races  to  live  side  by 
side  as  cheerfully  and  successfully  as  they  do.  Consider, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  ten  millions 
of  negroes  are  in  a  few  Southern  states;  that  they  came 
as  illiterate  slaves  and  that  they  were  given  full  citizen- 
ship without  having  earned  it  and  without  being  in  any 
degree  ready  for  it.  Consider  that  they  are  a  majority  of 
the  population  in  some  small  part  of  every  Southern  state 
and  that  in  a  few  places  they  are  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  very  large  parts  of  big  states.  Consider  that 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  exercize  a  political  or  eco- 
nomic importance  in  any  wise  comparable  with  their  num- 
bers and  yet  that  on  the  whole  they  prosper,  increase  in 
numbers  and  land  holdings,  in  education,  in  culture,  and 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  they  can  depend 
upon  a  fair  hearing  before  the  courts.  It  is  no  fiction  that 
Southern  negroes  are  usually  very  happy  people.  I  doubt 
if  any  other  subject  people  has  ever  been  treated  so  fairly 
and  generously  by  the  people  of  another  race,  in  all  the 
history  of  the  world. 
These  things  are 
worthy  of  thought- 
ful consideration 
along  with  mob  law. 
Usually  something 
more  than  the  crime 
of  an  individual  is 
back  of  a  mob  out- 
break. I  think  it 
speaks  volumes  for 
the  Southern  whites 
that  a  mob  outbreak 
so  seldom  becomes  a 
race  riot,  while  in 
the  North  it  fre- 
quently does.  The 
South  has  been  not 
only  very  thought- 
ful, but  at  times 
self-sacrificing  in  an 
effort  to  make  pos- 
sible the  peaceful 
occupation     of     the 
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"Here   in   New   York   I    miss   real  'niggahs,' "   says   Mr.   Crowell. 
likable,  lazy  pickaninnies  like  these  up  North 


land  by  two  races.  Without  the  negro  problem  the  South 
would  not  have  been  for  prohibition.  Nowhere  else  in  this 
country  had  intoxicants  been  less  objectionable  than  in  the 
old  Southern  household,  but  the  saloon  and  the  negro 
needed  separation. 

Much  of  what  the  Northern  sentimentalist  says  about 
repression  of  the  negro  in  the  South  misses  the  real  issues 
just  as  far  as  I  missed  my  guess  about  the  nature  of  the 
negro  problem  in  the  North.  For  instance,  I  have  read  able 
arguments  against  Southern  anti-miscegenation  laws. 
They  are  time  wasted.  There  was  approximately  no  inter- 
marriage before  that  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  books 
and  there  would  be  approximately  none  today  if  it  were 
removed.  Something  deeper  than  that  law  prevents  inter- 
marriage, altho  it  probably  serves*  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
cases  of  persons  of  subnormal  mentality  and  moral  degen- 
erates. The  white  population  of  the  South  is  of  a  stock 
strongly  conscious  of  race,  color,  nationality  and  tradition. 
It  does  not  readily  mix  with  anything  else  regardless  of 
color  lines. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  Southern  white  is  very 
slow  to  accept  any  sort  of  stranger  from  another  country 
into  his  drawing  room.  The  South  has  never  had  much 
foreign  immigration  with  the  result  that  the  vast  majority 
of  its  population  is  pure  white,  native  born  for  three  or 
more  generations.  In  Western  Texas  98  per  cent  of  the 
million  and  a  half  of  population  is  native  born,  white,  and 
I  venture  the  guess  that  three-fourths  of  those  people  have 
never  heard  a  word  of  a  foreign  language — unless  some- 
one 'read  it  out  of  a  book.  The  other  fourth  lives  near 
enough  to  the  border  to  have  heard  Spanish  spoken,  but 
does  not  regard  a  Mexican  as  white. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  world  war  some 
West  Texas  ranch  people  of  my  acquaintance  rode  over  to 
a  very  small  Swedish  settlement  to  inquire  into  the  nation- 
ality of  the  people.  If  they  were  Germans  the  neighbors 
wanted  to  know  it.  What  they  were  going  to  do  about  it  I 
cannot  guess.  But  the  fact  remains  that  that  settlement  had 
been  there  for  ten  years  or  more  and  most  of  the  people  of 
the  county  did  not  even  know  their  nationality.  They  liked 
those  people  and  respected  them,  but  they  let  them  very 
severely  and  strictly  alone. 

The  flood  of  immigration  into  the  North  and  East  has 
greatly  altered  that  stern  race  pride  which  now  persists 
only  in  parts  of  the  West  and  in  the  South.  During  my 
year  in  New  York  I  have  seen  so  much  human  trash  and 
rubbish  that  I  thoroly  agree  with  those  who  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  black  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  scale.  I 

have  seen  animal 
life  in  New  York 
that  appeared  capa- 
ble of  vast  improve- 
ment by  the  infu- 
sion of  the  blood  of 
the  American  negro. 
No  wonder  people 
here  do  not  get  the 
Southern  point  of 
view.  For  in  Texas 
I  have  seen  boys 
and  girls  who  had 
never  worn  shoes, 
who  could  not  read 
or  write,  who  had 
worked  in  the  fields 
from  infancy  and 
who  had  sunk  to  the 
very  bottom,  but 
they  were  beautiful, 
shapely,  with  eyes 
as  blue  as  [Contin- 
ued    on     page     127 
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The  balloonists'  return  to   civilization  after  nearly  a  month   of    hardships  and  adventure  in  the  Canadian  north  woods.  Lieutenant 
Farrell  is  walking  at  the  head  of  his  dog  team,  just  coming  into  Mattice  at  the  end  of  the  200  mile  trail  south  from  Moose  Factory 
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An  Aviator's  Story  of  the  Naval  Balloon  Flight  Farthest  North 

By  E.  L.  Hazelton 

Retired  Officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 


U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Rockaicay,  L.  I..  X.  Y. 

December  13,  1920.  1.30  P.  M.  U.  S.  Navy  Free  Balloon  A-5598 
left  station  ;  Lieutenant  Louis  A.  Kloor.  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  pilot ; 
Lieutenants  Stephen  A.  Farrell  and  Walter  Hiuton  U.  S.  N — 
passengers. 

Decemher  l^.  1920.  U.  S.  Navy  Free  Balloon  A-5598  landed 
twenty  miles.  North  by  East  of  Moose  Factory,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Crew  safe.  Balloon  lost. 

January  15,  1921.  Lieutenants  Kloor,  Farrell  and  Hinton  re- 
ported on  station. 

WERE  the  log  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Rockaway  to  be  consulted,  the  above  casual  items 
would  probably  be  noted.  No  drama  there — 
merely  short  concise  recordings,  characteristic  of  an  ef- 
ficient organization.  Nothing  unusual  in  the  log  of  Decem- 
ber 13 — a  free  balloon  leaves  the  station  with  a  crew  of 
three,  in  the  ordinary  schedule  of  routine  at  an  air  station. 
Not  a  line  in  the  papers  about  its  departure — nothing 
spectacular  in  connection  with  the  flight.  Nothing  more  to 
anticipate  than  a  few  hours  in  the  air,  some  data  collected, 
a  landing,  then  back  to  the  station;  a  drab  incident  in  the 
line  of  duty!  But  out  of  a  flight  calling  for  hardly  more 
than  routine  log  entry  there  emerged,  due  to  a  tricky 
streak  of  adverse  weather,  a  dramatic  story  of  the  North, 
so  remarkable  as  to  catch  the  world  by  the  ears  and  place 
three  practically  unknown  men  in  international  limelight! 
A  story  with  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  backgrounds — frozen 
North,  blizzards,  snarling  "huskies,"  sleds,  Indian  guides, 
shelter  huts — all;  a  story  of  courage,  privation  and  suffer- 
ing; and  blazoned  thruout  with  emotional  flares;  tense  ex- 
pressions of  tired,  fagged  bodies  and  brains. 

Navy  annals  contain  no  more  brilliant  account  of  ex- 
periences in  the  line  of  duty  than  that  of  the  three  lieu- 
tenants from  the*ime  they  landed  that  day  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada  to  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  Mattice  after 
"mushing"  two  weeks  over  an  unbroken  trail  two  hundred 
miles  in  length.  Leaving  Rockaway,  December  13,  they 
landed  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  in  the  northern  part 
of  Canada  and  for  four  days  wandered  around  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  silence  broken  only  by  the  weird  whistle  of  a  biting 
wind  shrieking  thru  the  tree  tops. 


While  in  the  air,  they  had  heard  a  dog  barking  and  tak- 
ing this  as  a  sign  they  were  near  some  habitation,  they 
descended.  But  during  those  four  days  succeeding  they 
found  no  further  trace  of  life.  On  the  fourth  day  an  In- 
dian trapper  was  seen,  who,  after  much  persuasion,  con- 
sented to  guide  them  to  his  hut  and  thence  to  Moose  Fac- 
tory, a  short  distance  away.  Practically  without  food  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  three  air  Keutenants  suffered  ex- 
cruciating hunger  pains  as  well  as  the  torment  of  exposure 
and  anxiety  incident  to  ever-recurring  thoughts  of  reach- 
ing civilization,  before  exhaustion  should  lay  them  down 
in  the  insidious  langour  of  that  intense  northern  cold.  At 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  Post  they  rested  until  Decem- 
ber 28,  when,  provided  with  dog  gleds  and  Indian  runners, 
the  journey  to  the  railroad  at  Mattice  was  begun. 

Here  they  were  met  by  representatives  of  the  press  who, 
for  two  weeks,  had  been  hungrily  waiting  the  accounts  of 
their  experiences  to  flash  back  to  an  anxious  public.  On 
January  14  Lieutenants  Farrell,  Hinton  and  Kloor  re- 
ported to  their  station  at  Rockaway,  having  electrified  a 
nation  or  two  with  the  story  of  their  adventure  such  as  is 
given  few  men  to  experience  when  following  their  line  of 
duty. 

The  press  of  the  country  undoubtedly  made  much  more 
of  the  story  than  the  facts  warranted  and  precipitated  the 
unpleasantness  between  Farrell  and  Hinton  at  Mattice, 
when  Farrell  struck  Hinton  because  he  thought  Hinton 
had  "double-crossed"  him.  It  was  all  bait  for  these  gentle- 
men of  the  press,  who  used  it  without  reserve,  in  catching 
these  three  aviators  for  "copy"  when  their  nerves  were 
ragged  and  their  bodies  exhausted.  The  incident  recalls 
similar  ones  in  naval  history;  the  famous  Sampson-Schley 
controversy  and  the  case  of  Admiral  Dewey.  In  each  one, 
after  notable  achievements,  the  frailty  of  human  nature  in- 
jected itself  to  splatter  the  brilliancy  of  the  deeds. 

Such  a  tale  of  adventure  and  daring  started  from  the 
modest  beginning  of  a  planned  flight  from  an  air  station 
for  experimental  purposes.  All  air  stations  of  the  Navy 
are  equipped  with  free  balloons  for  either  the  purpose  of 
experimentation,   with  regard   to    [Continued  on   page   126 
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The  Assembly  of  the  League 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


IN  The  Independent  of  October  23  I  gave  our  readers  a 
i-ather  full  account  of  the  work  of  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  All  things  considered  it  was 
an  extraordinary  record.  Since  then  the  Assembly  has  met. 
It  convened  at  Geneva  on  November  15  and  continued  in 
session  thirty-five  days.  I  have  waited  until  the  complete 
official  reports  were  available  before  attempting  to  give 
a  resume  of  what  was  accomplished,  for  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  reports  cabled  daily  to  the  American  press 
were  quite  inadequate,  when  they  were  not  bungled  or 
actually  distorted.  These  official  reports  have  at  last  reached 
my  desk.  They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  Provisional  Verbatim 
Record  of  the  thirty  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  an 
official  Journal  giving  a  complete  abstract  of  the  work  of 
the  entire  Congress,  the  Proces-Verbaux  (minutes)  of  the 
six  sub-committees  of  the  Assembly,  and  several  hundred 
documents  covering  every  conceivable  subject  of  interest, 
super-interest  and  non-interest  to  the  Assembly. 

I  have  now  gone  over  all  this  voluminous  material  with 
care,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  considering 
that  this  was  the  first  time  nations  ever  met  under  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  that  the  session  only  lasted  five  weeks, 
that  according  to  the  Covenant  the  Assembly  could  not  act 
except  by  unanimity  and  then  only  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
the  results  accomplished  were  highly  satisfactory  and  in- 
dicate that  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  going  to  fail  as  its 
enemies  have  predicted,  but  is  destined  to  grow  in  power 
and  prestige  until  all  nations  enter  its  friendly  circle  and 
wars  shall  be  no  more. 

What  then  did  the  Assembly  do?  In  the  first  place  forty 
nations  sent  delegates.  These  delegates  sat  together  in 
thirty  plenary  sessions  and  held  over  fifty  committee  meet- 
ings. They  approved  all  the  work  done  by  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  League  in  the  first  ten  months  of  its  existence. 
They  admitted  six  new  members,  two  of  them  recent  ene- 
mies, Austria,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Luxemburg,  Costa  Rica 
and  Albania.  Four  other  states,  formerly  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  namely,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Georgia,  while  not  admitted,  were  nevertheless  given  im- 
immediate  representation  on  the  technical  organizations  of 
the  League  as  a  proof  of  the  League's  intention  of  admit- 
ting them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Armenia  was  not 
admitted  because  of  the  tragic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Near  East.  But  her  unhappy  plight  was  the  subject  of 
much  stirring  debate.  Finally  when  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other practically  every  nation  in  the  League  found  itself 
unable  to  assume  a  mandate  over  Armenia,  the  Assembly 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that 

The  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  energetically 
supported  by  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Brazil  and  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  will  result  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Armenian  race  and  in  securing  for  Armenia  a  stable  government, 
exercizing  authority  thruout  the  whole  of  the  Armenian  state, 
as  the  boundaries  thereof  may  be  settled  under  the  treaty  of 
Sevres,  so  that  the  Assembly  may  be  able  to  admit  her  into  full 
membership  in   the  League  at  its  next  meeting. 

Belgium  was  given  the  honor  of  having  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  Her  distinguished  diplomat  and 
statesman,  Paul  Hymans,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
office.  M-  Motta,  President  of  Switzerland,  was  elected  hon- 
orary president.  Twelve  vice-presidents  were  nominated, 
the  first  six  by  virtue  of  their  presiding  over  one  of  the  six 
sub-committees,  and  the  remaining  six  being  named  at 
large.  These  twelve  vice-presidents  are  to  serve  as  a  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  Assembly  until  its  next  meeting. 

Naturally  the  first  thing  done  was  to  adopt  rules  of 
procedure.  Not  only  were  many  technical  questions  to  be 
decided,  but  it  was  necessary  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  Assembly  and  especially  to  see  that  it  did  not  intei-- 
fere  with  the  rights  of  the  Council.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant rule  adopted  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian delegates  that  the  Assembly  meet  automatically 
once  a  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  September.  Another 
significant  rule  was  that  where  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  neither  one  can  in- 
terfere if  the  other  has  first  taken  cognizance  of  the 
matter. 

The  Covenant  gives  the  Assembly  the  right  to  appoint 
the  four  non-permanent  members  of  the  Council,  but  does 
not  specify  how  this  is  to  be  done.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed from  two  main  viewpoints.  One  group  held  that  no 
Assembly  could  bind  its  successors.  The  other  maintained 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  implied  a  fair  division  of 
political  power  and  a  definite  rotation  of  office.  After  con- 
siderable deliberation  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  question 
for  a  future  meeting  and  Spain,  Brazil,  Belgium  and  China 
were  elected  for  one  year  only.  The  first  three  non-per- 
manent members  were  already  on  the  Council.  But  China's 
substitution  for  Greece  was  a  great  diplomatic  triumph  for 
that  brilliant  young  Chinese  delegate.  Dr.  Koo,  who  now 
has  obtained  for  his  country  a  position  in  the  League 
where,  thru  the  unanimity  principle  prevailing  on  the 
Council,  it  can  block  any  action  proposed,  especially  in 
the  interests  of  Japan. 

The  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Covenant  in  respect  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  the  method  of  selection  of  the  non-permanent 
members  of  the  Council,  the  economic  blockade  and  arbitra- 
tion. Canada,  whose  delegates  more  than  once  startled  the 
otherwise  solemn  sessions  with  some  very  frank  and  good 
American  talk,  actually  proposed  to  eliminate  from  the 
Covenant  the  "nefarious"  Article  X.  Argentina  proposed 
that  all  sovereign  states  should  be  admitted  on  application. 
But  the  League  had  been  in  existence  less  than  a  year  and 
it  was  thought  better  not  to  change  the  foundation  stones 
until  it  was  a  little  more  evident  how  things  were 
working  out,  and  especially  until  the  Harding  administra- 
tion had  come  into  office  and  had  time  to  submit  its  pro- 
posals. So,  altho  petulant  Argentina  left  in  a  huff,  the 
Council  was  asked  to  constitute  a  special  Amendments 
Committee  to  study  the  whole  question  and  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

THE  Assembly  referred  several  other  questions  to  the 
Council  on  which  it  wished  further  light  or  thought  the 
Council  had  prior  or  more  appropriate  jurisdiction.  It  re- 
quested the  Council  to  appoint  committees  (a)  to  study 
and  report  on  the  sixty-nine  treaties  that  had  already  been 
registered  with  the  secretariat  with  a  view  to  settling  some 
legal  questions  that  had  arisen;  (b)  to  determine  the  mo- 
ment when  the  economic  blockade  should  come  into  opera- 
tion, and  especially  the  exact  method  of  its  application  in 
particular  cases,  notably  when  a  state  not  a  member  of 
the  League  is  to  be  proceeded  against;  (c)  to  consider 
means  for  securing  thruout  the  world  greater  publicity  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  work  of  the  League;  (d)  to  inveftigate  the  work, 
efficiency,  number,  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  secre- 
tariat; (e)  to  arrive  at  a  more  equitable  system  of  allo- 
cating the  expenses  of  the  League  among  its  members  than 
the  apportionment  of  the  Unviersal  Postal  Union  affords; 
and  (f )  to  inquire  into  the  deplorable  deportation  of  women 
and  children  in  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  neighboring 
countries  with  a  view  to  stopping  that  hideous  practice. 
On  this. committee  there  must  be  one  woman. 


January  29,  1921 
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The  Assembly  appointed  several  committees  of  its  own. 
Of  these  the  technical  committees  on  health,  transit,  and 
economics  and  finance  were  perhaps  the  most  important. 
They  were  made  autonomous  in  internal  affairs,  but  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  in  all  mat- 
ters of  policy. 

The  Office  International  d'Hygiene  Publique  in  Paris 
was  designated  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  League's 
Health  Organization,  which  was  charged  with  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  health  agencies  in  the  world,  the 
bringing  of  them  into  close  cooperation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  the  Red  Cross,  etc.,  the  hastening  of 
concerted  action  in  case  of  epidemics  and  the  preparation 
of  international  health  congresses.  A  medical  Secretariat 
with  a  competent  staff  is  to  be  installed  at  Geneva,  all 
under  the  general  direction  of  an  expert  committee. 

Next  month  a  General  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Com- 
munications and  Transit,  it  is  expected,  will  be  called  at 
Barcelona,  Spain.  This  conference  will  be  charged  with 
considering  the  whole  transport  problem  and  particularly 
with  framing  agreements  necessitated  by  Article  XXIII 
of  the  Covenant  and  the  various  conventions  in  existence 
in  respect  to  international  ports,  waterways  and  railways. 
The  Conference  will  act  as  a  permanent  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Assembly  and  Council  and  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  all  transit  questions  and  arrange  for  future  con- 
ferences. 

The  Permanent  Advisory  Economic  and  Financial  Com- 
mittee, which  replaces  the  existing  provisional  committee, 
is  given  the  broadest  powers.  It  must  consider  ways  and 
means  to  carry  out  immediately  the  recommendations 
agreed  upon  at  the  Bi'ussels  Conference.  It  must  investi- 
gate any  financial  and  economic  problems  submitted  to  it 
by  the  Council.  It  must  prepare  the  agenda  of  the  next  In- 
ternational Conference,  and  summon  it  whenever  the  time 
seems  opportune.  The  Assembly  heartily  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciples promulgated  at  Brussels  and  especially  enjoined 
upon  the  members  of  the  League  the  necessity  of  employing 
for  the  present  all  their  national  wealth  in  strictly  pro- 
ductive channels. 

Probably  the  most  important  single  act  of  the  Assembly 
w-as  the  adoption,  with  but  slight  modifications,  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  as  originally  pre- 
pared by  Elihu  Root  and  his  confreres  at  The  Hague,  and 
amended  by  the  Council  at  its  Brussels  session.  As  Britain, 
France  and  Japan  are  evidently  not  ready  yet  to  grant  the 
court  any  compulsory  jurisdiction  (the  U.  S.  Senate  took 
the  same  view  when  the  Taft  arbitration  treaties  were  be- 
fore them),  the  draft  was  modified  to  prevent  a  nation  from 
being  able  to  hale  another  into  coui't.  But  this  was  too  re- 
actionary for  most  of  the  lesser  powei's,  so  a  compromize 
was  effected  whereby  the  nations  so  desiring  could  declare 
in  advance  what  subjects  they  wei'e  willing  to  arbitrate  and 
compulsory  arbitration  followed  between  those  making  the 
same  declaration.  But  the  great  Court — the  Court  that 
when  it  comes  into  existence  Elihu  Burritt  said  would  con- 
stitute "the  highest  Court  of  Appeals  this  side  of  the  Bar 
of  Eternal  Justice" — is  now  finally  approved.  The  States 
subscribe  to  it  as  it  stands  and  both  members  of  the  League 
and  non-members  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  seeking 
its  august  arbitrament. 

The  Assembly  felt  the  "cosmic  urge"  for  disarmament 
now  prevalent  thruout  the  world.  But  as  the  Technical 
Armament  Commission  appointed  by  the  Council  at  its  San 
Sebastian  meeting  had  hardly  had  time  to  organize,  and  as 
America  and  Germany  were  outside  the  League,  and  as 
Russia  was  in  chaos  and  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  were 
rife  thruout  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  it  was  evi- 
dently time  to  "festina  lente."  The  Assembly  approached 
the  issue  from  the  viewpoint  that  progress  must  be  effected 
in  three  successive  stages.  First,  there  must  be  a  general 
agreement   among  the  members  of  the  League  not  to  in- 


crease their  present  armaments.  Second,  there  must  be  a 
general  agreement  for  proportional  and  simultaneous 
reduction  in  armaments  or  in  existing  military  budgets. 
Third,  there  can  then  be  such  complete  disarmament  as  will 
not  jeopardize  national  security.  Two  concrete  steps  further 
were  taken.  A  recommendation  was  adopted  by  thirty  votes 
to  seven  asking  the  Council  (a)  to  submit  to  the  member 
states  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  their  not  increas- 
ing their  military  budgets  for  the  next  two  years  and  (b) 
to  add  to  the  present  Technical  Military  Commission  a 
temporary  committee  of  political,  social  and  economic 
experts,  it  being  recognized  that  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment is  by  no  means  exclusively,  perhaps  not  even  chiefly, 
a  military  one.  In  regard  to  the  private  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  the  possibility  of  the  large  stocks  of  war 
implements  accumulated  during  the  war  getting  into  the 
less  civilized  zones  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Council  was 
asked  to  initiate  an  immediate  investigation  into  these  dan- 
gers, and  especially  to  urge  upon  all  governments  the 
immediate  approval  of  the  Convention  of  St.  Germain  for 
the  control  in  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition,  which  has 
not  yet  been  ratified. 

NO  more  pitiable  condition  exists  outside  of  Armenia 
than  in  Poland,  where  one  of  the  worst  epidemics  of 
typhus  in  history  has  been  raging  for  over  two  years.  The 
Assembly  heartily  approved  the  work  already  accomplished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  and  as  showing  the  spirit 
animating  its  members  a  large  sum  of  money  was  contribu- 
ted by  the  various  governments  to  fight  the  scourge.  Canada 
was  the  banner  giver,  making  her  donation  equal  to  that 
of  England  and  France,  while  China  "came  across"  with 
.$10,000  and  even  ex-enemy  Bulgaria  contributed  her  mite. 
What  is  more.  President  Hymans  was  empowered  to  nomi- 
nate a  committee  of  three  delegates  to  raise  funds  for 
fighting  epidemics  thruout  Central  Europe,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  Public  International  Hygiene  Office,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  Secretariat  was  requested  to  send  a  questionnaire 
to  all  governments  asking  what  measures  they  have  taken 
to  combat  the  world  wide  evil  of  the  traffic  in  women  and 
children.  The  governments  signatory  to  the  congresses  of 
1904  and  1910  are  to  be  immediately  urged  to  put  those 
beneficent  conventions  into  operation.  An  international  con- 
ference will  be  held  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  to  coordinate  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  and 
to  pi-epare  a  program  for  united  action. 

The  Netherlands  government  which  was  charged  by  the 
opium  conferences  at  The  Hague  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914 
with  taking  the  initiative  in  the  international  war  on 
opium  has  transferred  her  responsibility  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  League.  The  Assembly  therefore  called  upon  the 
Secretariat  to  collect  all  available  data  on  the  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  opium  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  to  sift  the  information  and  to  report  to 
the  Council  three  months  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.   . 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  budget  of  21,000,000  gold  francs. 
This  included  7.000,000  gold  francs  for  the  Labor  Office. 
If  America  had  been  a  member  of  the  League  our  quota 
would  have  been  about  $220,000,  which  is  about  one  tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  what  we  spent  on  military  preparation 
before  the  war,  and  about  two  thousandths  of  one  per  £ent 
of  what  we  spent  on  armaments  during  a  single  year  of  the 
war. 

Finally  the  Assembly  refused  to  approve  of  Italy's  pro- 
posal for  an  impartial  international  distribution  of  raw 
materials,  it  declined  Senator  La  Fontaine's  plea  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  university  at  Brussels, 
and  it  was  unwilling  to  record  itself  as  favoring  Esperanto 
as  the  international  language. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  have  read  thru  the  debates  that  took 
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place  in  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  in  the 
sub-committees  without  being  impressed  with  the  very  high 
order  of  parliamentary  discussion  achieved,  and  with  the 
evident  desire  of  all  the  delegates  to  do  the  utmost  possible 
to  establish  the  League  on  a  finn  foundation,  and  to  work 
out  the  confronting  international  problems  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness,  unselfishness  and  fair  play.  There  was  no  out- 
pouring of  partizan  "bunk,"  no  descending  to  personalities 
and  misrepresentation  that  so  often  occur  in  even  the  best 
regulated  and  most  otherwise  exemplary  of  national  delib- 
erative bodies.  Japan,  for  instance,  refused  to  raise  the  issue 
of  race  equality  and  Bolivia  decided  not  to  press  for  settle- 
ment her  long  standing  dispute  with  Chile  in  order  that 
no  untoward  event  in  the  early  stages  of  the  League  might 
precipitate  differences  and  destroy  harmony  that  was  evi- 
dently being  reached  on  other  matters. 

Comparing  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  with  the 
first  meeting  of  the  United  States  Congress  which  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  March  4, 
1789,  one  finds  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  Assembly.  At 
Geneva  every  delegate  was  in  his  seat  when  the  Conference 
opened,  while  a  dozen  other  nations  seeking  admission  to 
the  League  had  their  representatives  present.  On  the  date 
set  at  New  York,  however,  but  five  of  the  thirteen  states 
appeared.  Of  the  twenty-two  Senators  elected  only  nine  an- 
swered the  roll  call  and  of  the  Representatives  only  thirteen 
out  of  the  fifty-nine  were  present.  It  was  not  until  April  5 
that  a  quorum  of  both  houses  appeared,  and  thus  inaugur- 
ated the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Rhode  Island,  moreover,  did  not  join  the  "associa- 
tion" until  a  year  and  a  half  after  it  was  a  going  concern, 
so  I  suppose  there  is  still  hope  that  the  United  States  may 
in  its  own  good  time  and  in  its  own  peculiar  way  join  the 
League. 

This,  then,  is  the  League  of  Nations  that  the  American 
people  were  told  before  November  2  was  a  failure.  This  is 
the  League  that  is  "already  scrapped."  This  is  the  super- 
state that  would  violate  our  constitution  and  destroy  our 
liberties. 

I  think  the  logic  of  events,  however,  will  be  too  much 
for  our  next  President,  or  the  Senate  or  the  Republican 
party.  Any  group  of  sincere  and  competent  statesmen  who 
attempt  to  work  out  an  "association"  of  nations  that  really 
proposes  to  lessen  war  have  got  to  come  within  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  plan  devised  at  Versailles.  Any  association  less 
than  that  will  bring  us  back  to  the  pre-war  days  of  volun- 
tary Hague  Courts  and  Hague  Conferences,  and  surely  the 
world  has  learned  something  since  1914. 

No,  we  cannot  scrap  the  League.  The  League  must  and 
will  live  and  sooner  or  later  the  United  States  will  be  a 
member  whether  it  be  in  the  year  1921  or  1925. 

Topics  of  the  Times 

The  open  winter,  the  open  door,  the  open  shop,  the  wide- 
open  city. 

A  Naval  Holiday 

ARMAMENTS  are  the  symptoms  of  world  disorganiza- 
tion. Just  as  the  advent  of  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the 
peace  in  a  mining  camp  make  it  safe  for  a  citizen  to  dis- 
card his  six-shooter,  so  when  international  courts  and  in- 
ternational police  appear  the  nations  can  in  safety  disarm. 

But  no  nation  alone  can  be  expected  to  disarm  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others.  That  might  prove  fatal  in  this  world 
of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  The  nations  must  all  dis- 
arm together.  And  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  disarm 
if  one  can  re-arm  in  advance  of  the  others. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  disarmament  as  recognized  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  But  Senator  Borah,  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  League,  proposes  that  Britain, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  take  a  five  year  naval  holi- 


day. This  would  manifestly  not  interfere  with  any  universal 
disarmament  and  would  save  the  taxpayers  a  pretty  penny 
in  the  three  great  maritime  nations  affected.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  now  that  the  world  has  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  German  militarism  it  is  a  step  that  Eng- 
land, Japan  and  the  United  States  can  safely  take. 

The  Indemnity  Question 

THERE  is  no  division  of  opinion  in  France  that  Ger- 
many should  be  made  to  pay  all  she  can  in  the  way  of 
reparations.  The  division  is  between  those  who  want  Ger- 
many to  pay  as  much  as  possible  and  those  who  want  Ger- 
many to  pay  more  than  is  possible.  The  future  peace  of 
Europe  may  depend  on  which  faction  gets  control,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  thus  far  the  men  of  common  sense  have  oc- 
cupied the  seats  of  power. 

The  Supreme  Obstacle 

By  Norman  Hapgood 

WHEN   President  Wilson  put  Mr.   Brandeis  on  the 
Supreme  Court  he  well  knew  he  was  injecting  into 
that  safe  and  sane  club  a  restless  element  of  mod- 
ern thought.  At  that  time  it  harbored  just  one  superior  gen- 
eral intellect.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  was  a  conservative,  but 
if  a  conservative  has  brains  as  powerful  and  free  as  those 
of  Justice  Holmes  the  result  is  often  nearly  in  harmony 
with  those  of  a  most  competent  progressive.  This  truth  we 
see  illustrated  frequently  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is 
a  class  comparable  to  the  old  Massachusetts  Brahmin  class, 
of  which  Justice  Holmes  is  a  product.  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
for  example,  is  possibly  the  most  trusted  man  in  England 
today,  because  with  the  tradition  of  conservatism  he  has  the 
fearlessness  and  the  energy  to  face  the  present  facts  and 
the  intellect  to  see  life  whole  and  fluid.  For  a  long  period  of 
years  Justice   Holmes   has  been  writing  brilliant   dissents 
based  on  a  belief  that  the  courts  should  not  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  legislature.  Frequently,  even  usually,  he  has 
disagreed  with  the  political  wisdom  of  statutes  which  his 
fellow  judges  were  upsetting,  but  he  has  conceived  that  his 
political  and  economic  prejudices  were  irrelevant,  and  that 
his  duty  was  not  to  legislate  but  merely  to  say  whether  a 
.    given  statute  was  undeniably  beyond  the  power  of  the  leg- 
islature. His  colleagues,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  no  such 
subtle  line.  The  safety  of  property  absorbed  them.  It  was 
their  master  passion.  They  decided  not  whether  a  legisla- 
ture   could    interpret    a    situation    in    a    certain    way,    but 
whether  it  ought  to  interpret  it  a  certain  way.  The  result 
has  been  that  this  body  of  nine  gentlemen,  all  belonging  to 
one  side  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  age,  has  in  the  most 
critical  cases   acted  like  the  House  of  Lords  in   England, 
only  with  more  bigotry.  No  wonder  there  has  been  a  public 
restlessness  which,  in  a  population  intellectually  less  indo- 
lent, would  long  ago  have  led  to  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Mr.  Bryan,  reflecting  this  justly  founded  resentment,  has 
pressed  the  stupid  solution  of  election   of  judges  for  one 
year,   which   would   have   meant   the    selection    of    inferior 
politicians.    Colonel    Roosevelt,    clearly    seeing    where    the 
usurpation  of  the  Courts  was  exercised,  suggested  the  cum- 
berous  and  inexact  method  of  recall  of  judicial  decisions. 
The  reform  ought  to  have  been  executed  willingly  by  thej 
Supreme    Court   itself,   but   we   might    as   well,    or   better,! 
expect   the    Knickerbocker   Club   to    give   out   an    adequate! 
and   unbiased  essay  on   industrial   self-government.   Every] 
indication  is  that  it  will  stand  with  mulish  determination 
for   its   bourbon   legislative   activities   until   it   is   abruptly 
modified   in    some   rush   of   popular   discontent.   Instead   of 
becoming  more  modern  it  is  likely  under  President  Hard- 
ing to  dig  in  more  firmly.  President  Wilson,  after  his  first 
extraordinary  error  in  appointing    Mr.  Justice  McReynolds, 
followed   the   Brandeis    appointment   with    that    of   Justice 
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Clarke,  who  comes  next  to  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis 
in  fitness  to  sit  on  a  modern  tribunal.  President  Harding, 
unless  he  shows  more  independence  of  the  Penrose-Gary 
power-elements  than  he  is  expected  to  show,  will  appoint 
either  determined  reactionaries  or  men  unconsciously 
pliable  to  the  reactionaries,  like  Mr.  Taft,  who  has  recently 
attacked  President  Wilson  for  appointing  Mr.  Brandeis. 
We  may  as  well  assume,  therefore,  that  the  Court  will 
never  abandon  its  own  usurped  activities,  unless  (what 
seems  most  improbable)  there  should  be  a  series  of  three 
or  four  Presidents  as  liberal  as  Mr.  Wilson,  since  many 
years  would  be  required  to  overcome  bourbon  majority. 
There  are  Republicans  available,  distinguished  in  the  legal 
profession,  who  are  in  touch  with  industrial  realities 
(Judge  Learned  Hand,  for  example,  and  Charles  P.  How- 
land,  to  mention  only  New  York)  but  if  Mr.  Harding  uses 
that  type  of  scholarship  he  will  astonish  the  country  and 
incidentally  he  will  deservedly  entrench  his  party  in  power. 
But  that  is  a  dream. 

Justice  Brandeis  has  just  written  a  dissent,  concurred 
in  by  Justices  Holmes  and  Clarke,  that  pictures  the  modern 
issue  in  a  flagrant  case.  The  majority  opinion  fairly  serves 
notice  on  labor  that  the  Court  is  on  the  job  of  exhausting 
all  possible  devices  in  support  of  militant  capital.  Justice 
Pitney  uses  language  typical  in  these  cases.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  language  that  Justice  McKenna  has  been  using  in 
recent  anti-free-speech  cases,  and  it  takes  no  gigantic 
intelligence  to  see  that  on  the  whole,  though  not  without 
exception,  those  who  favor  suppression  of  opinion  will  be 
the  same  ones  who  favor  loading  the  dice  against  labor. 
Justice  Pitney  thinks  that  the  Clayton  Act,  if  interpreted 
as  Justice  Brandeis  interprets  it,  would  operate  to  cause 
"detriment  to  the  general  public,"  which  he  deems  it  his 
business  to  decide.  He  and  his  associates  overrule  the 
Court  below  and  use  such  words  as  a  "general  class  war" 
to  describe  the  Union's  effort  to  hold  up  labor  standards  in 
the  case  at  issue.  He  says  "the  extreme  and  harmful  con- 
sequences of  the  construction  adopted  in  the  Court  below 
are  not  to  be  ignored."  These  consequences  include  "a 
nation-wide  blockade  of  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce." The  result  is  "the  great  and  incalculable  damage 
of  many  innocent  people  far  removed  from  any  connection 
with  or  control  over  the  actual  dispute — people  constitut- 
ing, indeed,  the  general  public  upon  whom  the  cost  must 
ultimately  fall." 

Justice  Brandeis  waves  this  rhetoric  aside  in  a  final 
paragraph  in  which  he  refuses  to  be  interpreted  as  de- 
ciding in  either  direction  a  question  belonging  to  the  legis- 
lature. He  says: 

Because  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  the  common 
law  of  a  state  and  a  statute  of  the  United  States  declare  the 
right  of  industrial  combatants  to  push  their  struggle  to  the 
limits  of  the  justification  of  self-interest,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  attaching  any  constitutional  or  moral  sanction 
to  that  right.  All  rights  are  derived  from  the  purposes  of  the 
society  in  which  they  exist ;  above  all  rights  rises  duty  to  the 
community.  The  conditions  developed  in  industry  may  be  such 
that  those  engaged  in  it  cannot  continue  their  struggle  without 
danger  to  the  community.  But  it  is  not  for  the  judges  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  conditions  exist,  nor  is  it  their  function  to 
set  the  limits  of  permissible  contest  and  to  declare  the  duties 
which  the  new  situation  demands.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
legislature  which,  while  limiting  individual  and  group  rights  of 
aggression  and  defense,  may  constitute  processes  of  justice  for  the 
more  primitive  method  of  trial  by  combat. 

Into  the  technical  arguments  of  this  case  of  Duplex 
Printing  Company  versus  Deering  this  is  not  the  place  to 
go.  The  Duplex  Company  manufactures  newspaper  print- 
ing presses.  It  sought  an  injunction  to  prevent  officials  of 
the  machinists'  and  affiliated  unions  from  inducing  their 
members  not  to  work  for  the  Duplex  Company  or  its  cus- 
tomers. There  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  no  charge  of 
violence  or  of  contract-breaking.  The  relevant  facts  are 
simple.  There  are  in  the  United  States  only  four  manu- 
facturers of  such  presses;  and  they  are  in  active  competi- 


tion. Between  1909  and  1913  the  machinists'  union  induced 
three  of  them  to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  union,  to 
grant  the  eight-hour  day,  and  to  establish  a  minimum 
scale.  The  Duplex  refused  to  recognize  the  union;  insisted 
upon  conducting  its  factory  on  the  open  shop  principle; 
operated  mostly  ten  hours  a  day;  and  refused  a  minimum 
wage  scale.  Therefore  two  of  the  other  three  manufactur- 
ers notified  the  unions  that  they  could  not  stand  this  com- 
petition; that  unless  the  Duplex  would  retreat  from  its 
position  they  would  have  to  terminate  their  agreements, 
which  obviously  would  mean  going  back  to  .the  old  hours 
and  conditions.  The  union  therefore  declared  a  strike  at 
the  factory,  and  also  instructed  its  members  and  the  mem- 
bers of  affiliated  members  not  to  work  on  the  installation 
of  presses  which  the  company  had  delivered  in  New  York. 
The  technical  arguments  come  down  to  this:  the  ma- 
jority treat  the  act  of  the  union,  outside  of  the  factory 
itself,  as  if  it  were  going  outside  of  its  own  immediate 
concern,  in  which  case  it  would  be  illegal.  The  minority  hold 
that  this  interpretation  is  a  misstatement  of  the  facts. 
Justice  Brandeis  says: 

The  change  in  the  law  by  which  strikes  once  illegal  and 
even  criminal  are  now  recognized  as  lawful  was  effected  in 
America  largely  without  the  intervention  of  legislation.  This 
revival  of  a  common  law  rule  was  not  due  to  the  rejection  by 
the  courts  of  one  principle  and  the  adoption  in  its  stead  of 
another,  but  to  a  better  realization  of  the  facts  ot  industrial 
life.  .  .  .  When  centralization  in  the  control  of  business 
brought  its  corresponding  centralization  in  the  organization  of 
workingmen  new  facts  had  to  be  appraised.  A  single  employer 
might,  as  in  this  case,  threaten  the  standing  of  the  whole 
organization  and  the  standards  of  all  its  members.  .  .  .  The 
union  was  only  refusing  to  aid  in  destroying  itself.  .  .  .  The 
Clayton  Act  substituted  the  opinion  of  Congress  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  purpose  for  that  of  differing  judges;  and  thereby 
it  declared  that  the  relation  between  employers  of  labor  and 
workingmen  were  competitive  relations,  that. organized  competi- 
tion was  not  harmful,  and  that  it  justified  injuries  necessarily 
inflicted  in  its  course. 

If  a  man  should  drive  up  in  a  cab  and  ask  you  whether 
Justice  Brandeis'  view  of  modern  conditions,  and  of  the 
proper  relative  rules  of  Congress  and  the  Courts,  was 
sensible,  or  not,  you  would  probably  call  it  sensible,  and 
even  necesary,  if  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  to  be  labeled  a 
violent  partizan  determined  that  the  class  conflict  shall 
be  worked  out  not  by  laws  but  by  force.  But  then  you  are 
not  an  old  gentleman,  wearing  a  robe,  and  going  out  to 
dinner-parties,  unsoiled  by  contact  with  the  realities  of 
industry  as  it  is  carried  on  today. 

Cabinet  Making 

IT  is  hard  for  Mr.  Harding  to  find  men  at  once  big  enough 
to  satisfy  the  country  and  small  enough  to  satisfy  the 
politicians.  That  kind  doesn't  grow. 

Reckon  with  Realities 

WHAT  some  Congressmen  and  publicists  cannot  seem 
to  understand  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  no 
longer  a  scheme,  good  or  bad,  but  a  definite  political  struc- 
ture as  real  as  the  United  States  or  the  British  Empire.  A 
paper  plan  can  be  ignored  and  replaced  by  another.  But  a 
political  organism  is  different.  You  can  expand  its  scope — as 
Serbia  was  expanded  into  Yugoslavia.  You  can  diminish  its 
scope — as  Germany  was  diminished  by  the  retrocession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  You  can  amend  it — as  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  has  been  amended.  You  can  revolutionize  it. 
You  can  even  smash  it  into  fragments  or  destroy  it  root 
and  branch— as  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  de- 
stroyed. The  one  thing  you  cannot  do  is  to  act  as  tho  it  were 
not  there.  Anyone  attempting  to  create  a  new  association  of 
nations  without  reckoning  first  with  what  already  exists  is 
like  an  architect  planning  to  establish  a  city  on  Manhattan 
Island,  completely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  landscape  in 
that  fraction  of  the  world  is  already  cluttered  up  by  solid 
miles  of  tenements,  forty-story  ofl^ce  buildings  and  the  like. 


America  and  Japan 

THE  perennial  question  of  American-Japanese  relations 
has  many  aspects  of  which  western  land  legislation  is 
but  one.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  question  at  present  is 
that  of  the  naval  control  of  the  Pacific.  Unless  a  definite 
agreement  as  to  naval  limitation  is  reached,  either  by 
special  arrangement  with  Britain  and  Japan  as  suggested 
by  Senator  Borah  or  as  part  of  a  world-wide  disarmament 
program  thru  the  League  of  Nations  or  otherwise,  there 
will  be  one  of  those  strange  armament  rivalries  in  which 
each  nation  believes  that  it  is  merely  following  the  lead  of 
the  other.  In  the  United  States  it  is  the  Japanese  naval 
building  program  which  causes  apprehension,  and  the 
American  program  is  looked  on  as  a  counterbalance  to  it. 
But  to  the  Japanese  it  looks  as  tho  we  were  forcing  the 
pace.  Baron  Hayashi  in  a  recent  interview  put  the  matter 
from  the  Japanese  standpoint  very  vividly.  He  said  that 
"Mr.  Secretary  Daniels,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  fleet 
nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  that  we  are  now  building," 
was  "like  most  Americans"  a  lover  of  peace,  "but  pi-ecisely 
on  account  of  his  ardent  pacifism  and  of  his  belief  in  the 
moral  infallibility  of  his  nation  he  has  set  out  to  construct 
a  fleet  so  strong  as  would  reduce  all  others  to  a  mere 
cipher,  and  incidentally  enable  America  to  dictate  her  con- 
ception of  right  to  others."  He  said  that  America  is  more 
righteous  than  other  nations,  but  "the  most  righteous  some- 
times lapse  thru  pride  or  aberration"  and  Japan  could  not 
"consent  to  be  at  the  total  mercy  of  any  other  navy."  But 
if  the  United  States  would  stop  building  so  would  Japan,  as 
the  Japanese  had  no  military  ambitions  and  no  intention  of 
challenging  American  naval  superiority. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  threatened  uaval  race  in  the 
Pacific — really  no  race  at  all,  since  we  have  no  desire  to  challenge 
and  could  only  compete  under  the  severest  handicap — might  yet 
be  avoided  by  an  arrangement  compatible  with  the  material 
safety  and  national  dignity  of  both  of  us  and  of  yourselves.  T"n- 
official  proposals  to  this  effect  already  put  forward  in  the  United 
States  are  sure  to  meet  on  the  part  of  Japan  with  a  ready  and 
i'ordial  response. 

A  statement  from  Washington  summarizes  the   relative 

•strength  of  the  chief  naval  powers  in  an  Associated  Press 

(dispatch.   The   British   navy  has   twenty-six  battleships  of 

the   largest  class    (20,000   tons  and  upward  and  carrying 

at  least  ten  twelve-inch  guns)  ;  the  United  States  sixteen, 

Japan  six,  France  seven,  Italy  four.  Great  Britain  has  no 

new  ships  of  this  class  now  building;  but  the  United  States 
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has  eleven  under  construction,  Japan  seven,  France  four 
and  Italy  four.  The  British  have  ten  battle  cruisers,  and 
Japan  four,  with  eight  more  projected.  The  United  States, 
France  and  Italy  have  no  ships  of  this  class  completed,  but 
the  United  States  is  now  building  six.  In  cruisers  and 
destroyers  also  the  British  hold  a  lead.  For  submarines  and 
submersibles  of  all  types  the  British  have  165  vessels  and 
the  United  States  ninety-six;  France  sixty-three,  Japan 
forty,  and  Italy  twenty-two. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  the  Siberian  city  of  Vladivostok  has  led  to  explanations 
and  apologies  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  On  January  8 
Lieutenant  Langdon  of  an  American  ci'uiser  was  shot  by  a 
Japanese  sentry  for  failing  to  halt  when  challenged.  Jap- 
anese oflScials  in  high  position  promptly  expressed  their  re- 
gret for  the  occurrence.  Admiral  Gleaves  of  the  American 
Asiatic  fleet  has  appointed  a  court  of  inquiry. 

The  Japanese  excuse  their  continued  occupation  of  parts 
of  eastern  Siberia  on  the  ground  that  Bolshevism  is  widely 
spread.  General  Oi,  Japanese  commander,  has  warned  .the 
Siberian  towns  that  "the  Japanese  troops  will  not  recog- 
nize communism  in  the  districts  in  which  Japanese  troops 
are  stationed."  The  Bolsheviki  are  endeavoring  to  gain  com- 
plete political  control  over  that  part  of  eastern  Siberia  which 
has  been  for  several  months  virtually  independent  of  the 
rest  of  Russia  and  which  the  Japanese  hoped  to  erect  into 
a  permanent  barrier  state  against  the  eastward  march  of 
Bolshevism. 

Beating  Swords  Into  Plowshares 

DAY  by  day  the  movement  toward  disarmament  is  grow- 
ing stronger.  This  is  not  due  to  any  abstract  pacifist 
sentiment  or  even  to  the  stern  lessons  of  the  Great  War, 
but  rather  to  the  intolerable  burden  of  war-time  taxes  in 
a  period  of  peace.  One  might  almost  say  that  the  nations 
do  not  so  much  object  to  having  big  armies  and  navies  as 
to  paying  for  them.  The  British,  who  before  the  war 
thought  no  price  too  great  to  pay  for  a  world  dominating 
navy,  are  now  eagerly  looking  for  some  international  agree- 
ment by  which  they  could  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  lay- 
ing down  any  more  capital  ships.  Viscount  Grey's  utter- 
ance is  typical  of  present  day  English  feeling:  "When  any 
one  nation  has  begun  to  force  the  pace  in  the  competition 
of  armaments  let  the  council  of  the  nations  prevent  that 
competition  growing  up  once  more."  The  French,  in  spite 
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of  their  keen  and  probably  exaggerated  fears  of  Germany, 
have  decided  to  reduce  the  term  of  compulsory  military 
service  in  the  army.  Even  the  United  States,  the  one  nation 
which  can  still  say  in  the  words  of  the  old  rime:  "We  don't 
want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do  we've  got  the  ships, 
we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too!" — even  the 
United  States  is  more  afraid  of  the  tax  collector  than  of 
any  more  distant  foe. 

A  striking  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  Congressional 
debates  on  the  size  of  the  standing  army.  Not  many  months 
ago  the  maximum  army  establishment  was  placed  at 
280,000  men.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  promptly  undertook 
a  recruiting  campaign,  without  waiting  for  adequate  funds 
to  be  provided,  and  brought  the  army  up  to  about  228,000 
men.  On  January  7  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  moved 
mainly  by  the  thought  of  economy,  passed  a  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  stop  enlistments  for 
the  regular  army  altogether,  except  for  reenlistments,  and 
authorizing  him  to  grant  honorable  discharge  to  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  of  at  least  one  year's  service  to  re- 
duce the  strength  of  the  army  to  175,000. 

Even  this  drastic  reduction  did  not  content  many  of  the 
Senators.  On  January  14  Senator  Lenroot  carried  an 
amendment  fixing  the  size  of  the  army  at  only  150,000  men. 
The  vote  did  not  altogether  follow  party  lines.  Twenty-four 
Democrats  and  ten  Republicans  supported  the  Lenroot  pro- 
posal; nineteen  Republicans  and  nine  Democrats  held  out 
for  the  original  figure  of  175,000.  Chairman  Wadsworth 
of  the  Military  Committee  and  Senator  New,  who  fathered 
the  original  resolution  for  halting  enlistments,  both  opposed 
the  reduction  to  150,000  as  too  abrupt  a  change  and  liable 
to  throw  the  army  establishment  into  confusion.  The  vote 
in  the  Senate  showed  how  far  disarmament  sentiment  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Senate  had  outrun  the  wishes  of 
party  leaders.  Less  than  a  year  ago  Congress  was  seriously 
considering  the  introduction  of  compulsory  military  service 
and  a  pei'manent  peace  time  army  of  about  half  a  million 
men;  today  it  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary establishment  even  of  pre-war  dimensions. 

But  the  Lenroot  amendment  did  not  stand  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  finally  adopted  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  vote  for  it  is  important  as  indicating  how  far  the 
pendulum  of  Congressional  sentiment  had  swung  toward 
disarmament  rather  than  as  expressing  a  settled  policy. 
On  reconsideration  in  the  Senate  the  original  resolution  for 
an  army  of  175,000  was  carried  by  twenty-eight  Republi- 
cans and  thirteen  Democratic  votes  to  nine  Republicans 
and  twenty-three  Democrats  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
Lenroot  program.  The  House  of  Representatives  on  Janu- 
ary 17  favored  a  military  establishment  of  175,000  by  285 
votes  to  four. 

Secretary  Baker  has  already  called  home  many  troops 
which  had  been  in  occupation  of  German  territory  along 
the  Rhine.  In  a  letter  to  Representative  Byrnes  of  South 
Carolina  he  said  that  immediately  after  the  armistice  the 
American  army  of  occupation  in  Germany  had  amounted 
to  225,000  men.  It  had  been  gradually  reduced  until  by 
December  15,  1920,  it  was  only  15,305;  and  a  fresh  reduc- 
tion was  ordered  cutting  it  down  to  a  mere  police  force  of 
8197  men.  At  one  time  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
Mr.  Harding  spoke  of  recalling  the  American  army  from 
the  Rhine  altogether.  Both  the  French  and  the  Germans 
would  regret  this;  the  French  because  it  would  be  a  symbol 
of  American  withdrawal  from  European  affairs  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  task  of  protecting  France,  the  Germans 
because  the  towns  vacated  by  the  Americans  would  probably 
be  garrisoned  by  French  troops  who  would  be  sterner  and 
less  friendly  than  the  Americans  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  inhabitants.  But  the  cutting  down  of  the  size  of  the 
American  army  of  occupation  is  most  welcome  to  Ger- 
many, as  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  the  Germans  have 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  foreign  armies  on   the  Rhine  and. 


according  to  Secretary  Baker,  have  been  paying  on  the 
average  about  $75,000  a  day  for  the  last  year  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  American  forces. 


ftrencer  in  Omaha  World-Herald 

If  the  heart  of  the  world  could  find  its  voice! 

Prohibition  for  New  York 

DURING  the  administration  of  Governor  Smith,  who 
tho  a  reform  Governor  in  the  main  held  the  lax  and 
"liberal"  Tammany  views  on  prohibition,  the  New  York 
legislature  passed  a  state  enforcement  act  which  permitted 
the  sale  of  beer  and  other  liquors  up  to  2.75  per  cent  of 
alcohol.  Altho  the  Governor  signed  the  bill  it  never  came 
into  effect  because  of  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  declaring  the  Volstead  Act,  passed  by  Congress,  the 
law  of  the  land  irrespective  of  state  enforcement  laws  of 
a  contrary  effect.  Prohibition  thus  became  in  New  York 
the  concern  of  Federal  enforcement  agencies  and  the  state 
and  municipal  authorities,  angry  at  the  virtual  cancellatiort 
of  the  state  law  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  washed 
their  hands  of  the  whole  business.  Many  states  enacted 
state  laws  in  conformity  with  the  Volstead  Act  and  added 
the  exei'tions  of  the  police  to  those  of  the  Federal  prohibi- 
tion officers.  But  New  York  was  not  so  zealous.  Sentiment 
in  the  state  was  much  divided  and  violations  or  evasions 
of  the  law  were  perhaps  more  frequent,  especially  in  the 
City,  than  in  other  states. 

Governor  Miller  took  office  in  January.  In  a  message  to 
the  legislature  he  announced  a  reversal  of  the  state's  policy 
of  letting  the  national  authorities  take  exclusive  charge  of 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition — or  such  enforcement  as 
there  was.  In  vigorous  terms  he  denounced  "the  open  and 
notorious  violation  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress"  and  "the 
scandalous  contempt  for  law  engendered  thereby."  He  said 
that  the  present  state  law  should  be  repealed  "at  least  in 
so  far  as  it  conflicts  with  the  Volstead  Act,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  law  binding  on  every  one  in  the  state,  ir- 
respective of  any  action  the  state  may  take  or  fail  to  take." 
He  gave  several  reasons  why  it  was  impolitic  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  prohibition  law  enforcement  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  recommended  that  the  New  York 
legislature  pass  a  state  law  conformable  to  the  terms  of 
the  national  law  "and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
should  be  confided  to  peace  officers  and  prosecuting  attor- 
neys as  is  the  case  with  other  laws.  That  will,  at  least, 
make  it  possible  for  law-abiding  communities  to  prevent  the 
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flagrant  violations  of  law  now 
occurring  in  their  midst."  He 
closed  his  remarkable  message 
with  an  epigram  almost  worthy 
of  ex-Governor  Coolidge  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: 

The  honest  enforcement  of  the 
law  may  lead  to  its  modification  : 
the  tolerated  disobedience  of  it  can 
only  breed  disorder  and  create  con- 
tempt for  all  law. 

Gaidar's  Coal  Bill 

SENATOR  Calder,  whose  in- 
vestigation of  the  coal  situa- 
tion was  recounted  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  January  22,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  coal  industry. 
"Primarily,"  said  the  Senator, 
"this  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  cur- 
rent, regular,  impartial  pub- 
licity by  reports  thru  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  essential 
facts  concerning  the  coal  indus- 
try and  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned."  The  bill  does  not 
set  up  any  new  machinery,  but 
makes  use  of  existing  agencies, 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Federal  admin- 
istering agencies  are  given  priv- 
ilege of  access  to  documentary 
evidence  in  the  possession  of 
any  person  or  corporation  which 
may  be  investigated  and  the 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses. 
Brokers'  sales  above  a  certain 
margin    are    subject    to    special 
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MARY    GARDEN,    DIRECTOR 

The  versatile  prima  donna  has  been  elected  to 
a  new  role — that  of  General  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Association,  a  position  which 
puts  her  in  charge  of  both  the  artistic  and  busi- 
ness management  of  the  company.  Miss  Garden 
is  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  hold  such 
a  position;  she  is  taking  over  the  work  of  two 
men — Herbert  Johnson,  business  manager,  and 
Gino  Marinuzzi,  artistic  director — and  she  will 
also  continue  to  sing  in  the  opera  performances. 
It  was  in  "Louise"  at  the  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris  that  Miss  Garden  made  her  debut  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  She  was  born  in  Scotland, 
brought  up  in  New  England  and  Chicago,  and 
educated  for  the  opera  in  Paris.  It  is  being 
taken  for  granted  that  under  her  direction  the 
program  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association  will 
reflect  Miss  Garden's  avowed  preference  for 
French  modern  and  German  classic  operas 


taxation.  To  enforce  the  pub- 
licity clauses  of  the  measure  a  licensing  system  is  estab- 
lished that  will  reach  all  operators  and  dealers  "conditioned 
normally  only  on  the  furnishing  of  the  required  informa- 
tion." 

For  exceptional  conditions  in  the  Industry,  threatening 
a  serious  coal  shortage,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
present  proof  of  such  emergency  and,  if  its  findings  are  con- 
firmed by  the  President,  he  may  declare  a  state  of  emergency 
to  exist.  In  such  a  case  the  President  is  empowered  to  fix 
maximum  coal  prices  and  dealers'  commissions  and  margins 
and  he  may  order  the  licenses  of  operators  and  dealers  re- 
voked if  they  disregard  the  prices  fixed  by  law.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  also  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  coal  and  to  con- 
trol its  production,  distribution  and  movement  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

All  of  these  powers  are  temporary  and  lapse  with  the 
passing  of  the  emergency. 

The  Geological  Survey  reports  coal  production  during  1920 
at  646,000,000  tons,  the  largest  peace-time  output  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  exceeded  only  by  the  special  war-time  "coal 
crops"  of  1917  and  1918.  1919  was  a  bad  year  and  ended  with 
coal  stocks  dangerously  low,  which  stimulated  demand  for 
increased  production  in  1920.  The  coincidence  of  the  largest 
peace-time  output  and  the  highest  prices  has  caused  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  high  price  of  coal  is  due  not  to  natural 
economic  causes  but  to  profiteering,  and  this  belief  has 
created  a  general  public  demand  for  drastic  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  of  Senator  Calder's  is  a  positive  if  not  a  radi- 
cal step  in  that  direction. 


THE  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  been  holding  sessions  in 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Samuel  Gompers 
was  reelected  president,  but  only  after 
presiding  over  some  very  lively  sessions 
in  which  the  Latin  American  delegates 
spoke  their  minds  very  freely  about  the 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  difficulty  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  occupation  of 
the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Labor  Congress  urging  the  immedi- 
ate evacuation  of  Santo  Domingo.  Mr. 
Gompers  refused  to  transmit  this  reso- 
lution as  a  telegram,  inasmuch  as  the 
American  Government  had  already 
promised  evacuation.  Several  delegates 
from  tropical  countries  excitedly  de- 
clared that  they  would  immediately  leave 
the  Congress  unless  the  telegram  were 
sent.  A  delegate  from  Santo  Domingo 
challenged  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  "American  bayonets 
are  supporting  American  capital  in 
Santo  Domingo.  The  American  Govern- 
ment is  not  actuated  by  love  of  liberty, 
but  because  the  country  is  a  valuable 
field  for  American  expansion  and  Ameri- 
can capital  and  because  it  is  valuable 
for  strategic  purposes."  Eventually  a 
compromize  was  reached.  The  telegram 
was  changed  to  a  request  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  hasten  evacua- 
tion, but  not  questioning  the  promise 
to  evacuate. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  Mr. 
Gompers  by  running  opposition  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  of  the  Pan- 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Several 
men  were  placed  in  nomination,  but  they  all  withdrew.  A 
motion  that  Mr.  Gompers  be  reelected  unanimously  was 
then  placed  before  the  Congress  and  was  opposed  by  only 
three  delegates,  one  each  from  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Mexico.  One  more  victory  was  thus  added  to  the  many 
triumphs  of  Mr.  Gompers's  career. 


Wilson  and  Harding;  Defend  Jews 

T 


1 0  counteract  the  anti-Semitic  agitation  of  certain 
newspapers,  John  Spargo,  the  distinguished  Socialist 
author,  prepared  a  manifesto  of  protest  and  secured  the 
signature  of  more  than  a  hundred  Christian  statesmen, 
educators,  publicists,  social  workers,  clergymen  and  others. 
No  Jews  were  asked  to  sign  the  manifesto,  as  the  protest 
was  to  be  in  the  name  of  Americanism  and  the  square  deal 
by  persons  who  had  no  personal  interests  at  stake  in  the 
matter.  The  manifesto  declared  in  part: 

The  nndersigned.  citizens  of  Gentile  birth  and  Christian  faith, 
view  with  profound  regret  and  disapproval  the  appearance  in 
this  country  of  what  is  apparently  an  organized  campaign  of 
anti-Semitism,  conducted  in  close  conformity  to  and  cooperation 
with  similar  campaigns  in  Europe.  We  regret  exceedingly  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  designed 
to  foster  distrust  and  suspicion  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  Jewish 
ancestry  and  faith — distrust  of  their  loyalty  and  their  patriotism. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  heads  the  list  of  those  who 

signed  this   document.   A   few   of  the   many  other   signers 

were    cx-President    Taft,    Cardinal    O'Connell,    William    J. 

Bryan,  Secretary  of  State  Bainbridge  Colby,  ex-Secretary 

Lansing,   Jane    Addams,    Lyman    Abbott    of    The    Outlook, 

Hamilton   Holt  of  The  Independent,  Paul   Kellogg  of  The 
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Survey,  Judge  Ben  Lindsay,  Archbishop  Hayes,  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  presidents  or  ex- 
ecutive heads  of  the  following  educational  institutions: 
Chautauqua  Institution,  Columbia  University,  Syracuse 
University,  Williams  College,  Princeton  University,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Oberlin  College,  Cornell  University,  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  St.  Stephen's  College,  Brown 
University,  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  and  Vermont  Acade- 
my. President-elect  Harding  did  not  sign,  but  he  sent  a 
warmly  sympathetic  note  saying  that  "I  am  giving  no 
sanction  to  anything  so  narrow,  so  intolerant  or  so  un- 
American  as  the  anti-Semitic  movement.  I  have  been 
preaching  the  gospel  of  understanding  and  good-will,  and 
no  one  who  believes  in  these  things  and  hopes  for  the  con- 
cord of  America  can  be  interested  in  any  movement  aimed 
against  any  portion  of  our  American  citizenship."  Some  of 
the  signers  of  the  manifesto  also  sent  letters  of  comment. 
Of  especial  interest  was  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lansing,  former 
Secretary  of  State,  who  said  that  in  his  official  capacity  he 
had  examined  the  "protocols,"  brought  forward  as  evidences 
of  a  world-wide  Jewish  conspiracy,  and  was  convinced  that 
they  were  forgeries.  The  Independent  published  an  article 
dealing  with  these  protocols  and  other  anti-Jewish  docu- 
ments in  its  number  of  December  25,  1920,  under  the  title 
"The  Anti-Semite  Scare." 

Light  on  Our  Russian  Policy 

IN  the  absence  of  Secretary  Colby,  Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis 
is  acting  Secretary  of  State  and  his  published  views 
therefore  express  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration. 
Particular  interest  therefore  attaches  to  Mr.  Davis's  recent 
letter  on  Russian  affairs  to  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Civic  Federation  and  former  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  Party  for  President.  It  dealt  with 
four  points  raised  by  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Associa- 
tion during  the  campaign  in  an  open  letter  to  the  candi- 
dates of  the  parties. 

The    first   point   related    to    the    alleged    refusal    of    the 
United    States    Government    to    permit    relief    work    to    be 


carried  on  in  Russia.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  "The  only 
restriction  maintained  by  this  Government  on  export  trade 
with  Soviet  Russia  is  the  restriction  on  the  export  of 
munitions  or  comroodities  susceptible  of  immediate  military 
use."  Private  individuals  who  wish  to  carry  on  relief  work 
in  Russia  on  their  own  responsibility  are  perfectly  free  to 
do  so  "without  any  let  or  hindrance  from  this  Government." 
But  the  American  Government  has  found  itself  unable  to 
take  any  official  part  in  the  encouragement  of  supervision 
of  such  work  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Bolsheviki 
themselves.  "The  only  relief  work  which  the  Soviet  will 
tolerate  is  the  direct  gift  of  supplies  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, to  be  distributed  by  them  as  their  own  largesse." 

The  second  point  dealt  with  the  refusal  of  passports  to 
persons  intending  to  go  to  Soviet  Russia  and  the  failure  to 
restore  postal  communication  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  This  policy  is  defended  in  Mr.  Davis's  let- 
ter. "There  is  no  possibility  of  normal  passport  courtesies 
between  Governments  which  are  not  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions." Persons  who  wish  to  enter  Russia  without  a  pass- 
port can  do  so  at  their  own  risk;  but  passports  "could  be 
of  no  legitimate  use  to  them  in  Soviet  territory,  where 
they  would  have  no  sense  and  would  offer  no  protection." 
Postal  communications  "could  not  be  formally  established 
without  treaty  negotiations.  That  this  Government  does 
not  take  such  steps  in  order  to  facilitate  postal  communi- 
cations cannot  be  justly  construed  as  a  refusal  to  permit 
communications.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that 
letters  do  pass  between  the  two  territories." 

The  third  point  was  the  most  important  of  all.  It  cov- 
ered the  refusal  of  Secretary  Colby  in  his  note  of  August 
10,  1920,  to  grant  recognition  to  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Esthonia  and  other  nationalities  which  have 
broken  off  from  the  Russian  Empii-e  (with  the  exception  of 
Finland,  Poland  and  Armenia  which  the  United  States  had 
already  recognized).  This  much  discussed  note  is  thus  in- 
terpreted by  Mr.  Davis: 

There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  this  Government  "officially 
to  restore"  the  former  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Empire,  nor  to 
impose  on  any  of  the  non-Russian  territories  the  rule  of  the 
Great  Russians.  .  .  .  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  Government 
that  these  thorny  questions  cannot  now  be  solved  in  an  ex  parte 


Stinson   in  Dayton   Daily  Xetcs 

Sending  a  boy  to  an  empty  cupboard  is  a  cruel  joke 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
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manner.  The  Russian  people  are  certainly  interested  in  sucb 
decisions,  and,  consistent  with  its  previous  action,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  note  of  August  10  again  served  notice  that 
it  could  not  be  considered  as  endorsing  territorial  settlements 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people  unless  a  government 
generally  recognized  as  representing  them  were  a  party  to  the 
adjustment 

In  other  words  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  is  not  refused  but  only  deferred  until  it 
is  possible  to  negotiate  on  the  question  with  a  truly  repre- 
sentative Russian  Government.  This  is  logical  enough,  but 
it  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  secessionist  nations  and  their 
friends,  since  it  may  chance  to  be  years  before  the  Bolshe- 
viki  are  either  overthrown  or  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Powers. 

The  fourth  question  concerned  the  militai'y  aid  alleged 
to  have  been  given  to  anti-Bolshevist  and  counter-revolu- 
tionary factions  in  Russia  by  "money,  men  and  munitions" 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  It  is  admitted  that  such 
aid  was  given  during  the  war  with  Germany,  but  it  is 
denied  that  at  present  the  United  States  is  in  any  manner 
whatever  supporting  "any  of  the  groups  or  parties  which 
are  in  conflict  with  the  Soviets." 


PREMIER  OF  FRANCE  AGAIN 

Aristide  Briand,  who  has  once  more  been  put  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Government,  is  a  statesman  almost  as  well  known 
abroad  as  in  his  own  country.  He  was  Premier  during  a  large 
part  of  the  Great  War;  and  he  has  been  in  French  politics  for 
many  years,  progressing  from  his  early  radical  views  to  his  pres- 
ent position  of  moderate  liberalism.  His  success  as' Premier  now 
will  mean  that  France  has  refused  to  follow  the  policy  of  extreme 
severity  in  exacting  indemnities  from  Germany  by  military  force 
and  has  thereby  avoided  the  risk  of  impairing  her  friendly  rela- 
tions with  her  former  allies  in  the  war 

French  Cabinet  Upset 

THE  overthrow  of  the  ministry  of  Premier  Leygues  left 
to  President  Millerand  the  very  difficult  task  of  finding 
a  successor.  In  France,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  real  ruler 
of  the  country  is  the  head  of  the  Cabinet;  the  Prime  Min- 
ister or  Premier.  But  the  King  of  England  usually  has 
little  doubt  whom  to  select  as  head  of  the  Government,  for 
there  is  always  a  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  this  party  always  has  a  definite  political  leader.  The 
task  of  the  French  President  is  more  complex.  There  are 
many  little  parties,  groups  and  factions  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Senate  and  no  one  of  them  has  an  absolute 
majority  over  the  rest.  Hence  the  Premier  must  rest  his 
hopes  of  remaining  in  office  upon  his  skill  in  gathering 
personal  support  from  many  different  party  groups  rather 
than  upon  any  solid  block  of  voting  strength  behind  him. 
It  rarely  happens  that  there  is  one  outstanding  figure  in 
French  politics  who  is  sure  of  being  chosen  Premier;  there 
^re  usually  at  least  a  score  of  men  who  are  political  posssi- 
^)ilities  for  the  place. 


President  Millerand,  after  consulting  with  the  "best 
minds"  in  French  politics,  selected  Raoul  Peret.  M.  Peret 
was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (as  we  would 
say  in  the  United  States,  "Speaker  of  the  House"),  an  ex- 
perienced and  popular  politician  of  moderate  views.  The 
man  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  really  wanted  for  Premier 
was  ex-President  Poincare,  but  Millerand  dare  not  appoint 
him  lest  the  act  involve  France  in  international  difficulties. 
Ex-President  Poincare  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Ger- 
many can  pay  her  full  war  reparations  indemnity  if  she  is 
compelled  to  do  so.  He  would  use  the  strong  hand  to  compel 
Germany  to  live  up  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  But  this  policy  is  not  supported  by  either  Eng- 
land or  Italy,  let  alone  the  United  States,  and  would  prob- 
ably mean  that  France  would  have  to  occupy  German  ter- 
ritory on  her  sole  responsibility.  This  President  Millerand 
wished  to  avoid.  He  accepted  the  resignation  of  Premier 
Leygues,  because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  he  wished  to  find  a  successor  who  would 
in  some  measure  carry  on  Premier  Leygues's  policy  of  con- 
ciliation and  compromize  wherever  foreign  affairs  were 
involved. 

M.  Peret  then  tried  to  form  a  cabinet.  He  secured  the  ad- 
hesion of  Aristide  Briand,  who  consented  to  become  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  But  when  he  offered  ex-President  Poin- 
care the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance,  Poincare  told  him 
that  he  would  take  office  only  on  condition  that  the  Minister 
of  Finance  would  have  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations 
concerning  the  German  indemnity.  This  rebuff,  and  other 
difficulties  in  getting  his  ministry  together,  caused  M.  Peret 
to  give  the  Pi-emiership  up  as  a  hopeless  task. 

President  Millerand  then  turned  to  Briand,  who  con- 
sented to  form  a  Cabinet,  himself  holding  the  office  of  For- 
eign Minister  as  well  as  Premier.  On  accepting  office  he 
gave  out  the  following  public  statement: 

It  is  not  the  great  Cabinet,  but  it  is  a  great  Cabinet  I  have 
formed.  My  ministers  and  myself  will  be  busy  men  looking  after 
France's  internal  affairs.  We  have  confidence  that  the  American 
Administration  will  look  after  its  own  affairs.  It  may  be  Re- 
publican;  it  may  be  Democratic — it  matters  little;  it  is  always 
pro-French,  I  am  sure.   Please  tell  them  that  in  America. 

Those  wbo  have  been  in  France  for  many  years  understand 
that  we  are  not  a  militarist  nation.  We  have  the  warmest  desire 
to  be  on  friendly  footing  with  the  British  and  American  nations, 
but  there  is  a  pact,  signed  at  Versailles,  which  must  be  fulfilled. 
I  trust  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  pact  we  come  not  into 
contest  with  our  friends. 

Second  only  to  Clemenceau,  Briand  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  abroad  of  all  living  French  politicians.  He  has  held 
office  many  times  and  was  Premier  during  a  large  part  of 
the  Great  War.  In  early  life  he  was  a  pronounced  radical, 
dabbling  in  anarchism  and  revolutionary  Socialism,  but  in 
1906  he  broke  with  the  Socialist  party  in  order  to  accept 
a  Cabinet  position.  He  believed  that  the  Socialists  and  the 
"bourgeois"  radicals  should  work  together  and  form  a  solid 
"bloc"  against  the  conservative  and  clerical  parties,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Socialists  opposed  any  participation  by 
their  members  in  a  non-Socialist  Cabinet.  Like  Millerand, 
Viviani,  Clemenceau  and  others  of  the  strongest  men  in 
French  politics,  he  progressed  from  an  extreme  radical  po- 
sition to  a  moderate  liberalism;  stigmatized  by  their  for- 
mer revolutionary  comrades  as  outright  "reaction."  But 
Briand  is  still  more  acceptable  to  the  Socialists  and  the 
other  groups  of  the  "Left"  than  he  is  to  the  extreme 
"Right,"  which  continues  to  demand  Poincare  as  Premier 
and  favors  a  policy  of  most  unrelenting  rigor  toward 
Germany. 

His  appointment  means  that  Millerand  is  determined  to 
make  one  more  trial  to  get  together  a  Cabinet  which  can  at 
the  same  time  command  the  confidence  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  maintain  cordial  cooperation  with  the  Brit- 
ish, who  are  less  ready  than  the  French  to  make  use  of 
military  force  in  order  to  extract  indemnities  fx'om  Ger- 
many. 
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The  German   Lands 

AUSTRIA  is  sinking  daily  deeper  into  the  mire  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  January  15,  1921,  the  date  set  by 
rumor  for  the  final  collapse  of  the  Austrian  State,  passed 
without  any  exceptional  disturbance  save  for  a  general 
strike  of  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  workers,  which 
was  promptly  settled  by  the  Government.  The  more  radical 
trades  unionists  warned  the  country  that  if,  begining  Janu- 
ary 20,  the  Government  did  not  suppress  the  "profiteers" 
lynchings  would  begin.  Sentiment  for  union  with  Germany 
appears  to  be  growing.  Sir  William  Goode,  British  mem- 
ber of  the  Austrian  Reparations  Commission,  urges  the 
granting  of  a  loan  of  about  $300,000,000  to  rehabilitate 
Austria.  He  opposes  union  with  Germany  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  military  menace  to  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia  and  Italy  to  have  Germany  extended  as 
far  as  Vienna.  Baron  Frankenstein,  Austrian  Ambassador 
to  Britain,  said  that  if  adequate  loans  and  credits  were 
now  granted  to  Austria  the  nation  might  "become  self-suf- 
ficient in  five  or  six  years,"  but  if  nothing  is  done  to  rescue 
Austria  each  province  would  set  up  for  itself.  "The  states 
nearest  to  Germany  would  try  to  secure  annexation  to  the 
German  Republic.  There  would  be  another  partition  of 
Austria.  Some  of  the  states  would  try  to  remain  inde- 
pendent. There  would  be  revolution  and  communism.  We 
have  much  industrial  unrest  in  Austria  now  and  more  than 
half  the  people  are  Social  Democrats.  These  might  easily 
swing  to  Bolshevism." 

Germany  is  economically  in  a  better  shape  than  Austria. 
Exports  almost  balance  imports  and  foreign  trade  is  reviv- 
ing. Altho  still  "at  war"  with  the  United  States,  Germany 
imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1920  $253,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  exported 
to  the  United  States  $84,000,000  worth.  Foodstuffs,  cotton 
and  copper  were  the  chief  imports  from  America  and  dyes 
and  other  manufactured  articles  the  chief  exports.  Ger- 
man currency,  according  to  Paul  Cravath,  the  American 
banker,  has  been  infiated  to  about  ten  times  its  pre-war 
volume.  This  is  bad  enough,  for  it  means  that  the  buying 
power  of  the  mark  is  only  about  a  tenth  of  what  it  was 
before  the  Great  War,  but  it  is  nothing  like  the  position  in 
which  Austria  and  other 
countries  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  find  themselves. 

The  chief  worry  of  the 
Germans  is  the  impending 
reparations  indemnity.  They 
are  watching  the  shifts  and 
changes  of  French  politics 
with  eager  attention,  for 
since  France  is  Germany's 
most  insistent  creditor  much 
depends  on  the  policy  of  the 
men  who  come  to  the  top  in 
France.  Another  German 
problem  is  the  protection  of 
the  republic  against  the  op- 
posite dangers  of  Bolshevism 
and  monarchical  restoration. 
There  are  persistent  rumors 
of  a  plot  to  restore  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  and  of 
royalist  conspiracies  across 
the  Dutch  frontier  in  which 
the  royal  exile  of  Amerongen 
may  be  personally  implicated. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Bavarian 
Eimvohnerwehr  and  similar 
semi-military  organizations  is 
much  questioned,  and  the 
Escherich  Organization 
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DISMEMBERED    AUSTRIA 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was 
broken  up,  roughly  along  racial  lines,  as  indicated  in  the  map. 
Galicia  has  gone  to  Poland ;  Transylvania  to  Rumania ;  Bosnia 
and  "Croatia  to  united  Yugoslavia;  Trentino  and  Istria  to  Italy. 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  are  independent.  What  is  left,  the 
old  imperial  capital  of  Vienna  and  its  mountain  hinterland,  is 
mainly  German  in  population  and  desirous  of  joining  Germany 

(commonly  called  the  "Orgesch"),  altho.it  is  but  a  private 
patriotic  society  and  presumably  has  no  arms  in  its  posses- 
sion, is  regarded  in  republican  circles  as  the  center  of  a 
vast  reactionary  conspiracy.  A  Republican  League  has  been 
founded  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Orgesch.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  "democratize"  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
standing  army.  They  range  in  importance  from  the  estab- 
lishment  of   an   elective   military   council,    advisory   to   the 
Defense  Ministry,  in  which  all  ranks  are  represented,  to 
an    order   forbidding    all    Government    employees    to    wear 
monocles.  The  monocle,  we  learn,  "tends  to  cast  more  of  a 
reflection  of  monarchistic  ambitions  on  the  pi-esent  Govern- 
ment than  anything  else,"  and  will  only  be   permitted  in 
the    future    after    "an    examination    at    the 
hands    of    a    competent    and    reputable    op- 
tician" has  testified  to  weakness  in  one  eye! 
This    typically    pedantic    decree    called    out 
ironic  comment  in  the  press,  such  as  "Now 
the    Republic   is    saved!"   As    a   further  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  that   Germany  has   ex- 
perienced  a   "change   of  heart"  the   Leipzig 
criminal    court    has    sentenced    to    imprison- 
ment for  several  years  three  German  soldiers 
acused  of  having  looted  an  inn  in  Belgium. 
This  is  but  a  small  beginning  in  the  prom- 
ised   punishment    of    the    hundreds    of    war 
criminals;  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There    is    one    particularly    circumstantial 
rumor   of    a   royalist   conspiracy.    According 
to  the  story  as  it  runs,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
e.rnment    is    to    take    German    colonists    into 
Hungary,   soldiers  disguised   as   agricultural 
laborers,  to  act  as  an  advance  guard  of  Ger- 
man militarism.   The  monarchy  is  to  be  re- 
stored in  Hungary  under  protection  of  this 
new    army,    Germany    is    to    call    back    the 
Hohenzollerns    to    the    throne,    aid    is    to   be 
given   for   the   overthrow   of   the    Bolsheviki 
and  the  restoration  of  the  old  Russian  Gov- 
ernment.   Then     Russia,     Austria,     Hungary 
and    Germany    all   combined   are   to   war   on 
France  and  compel  the  revision  of  the  peace 
treaties. 


A    Little 


Austria's  Rising  Generation 


salesmen  lack  imagination.   They   can- 
not conceive  of  the  extent  of  my  ig- 
,     .  norance. 

There    are    in    the    city    of    Vienna     tality   has   enormously  ^^^'lllf   '^^^l         m.  Don't    argue.    When    you    argue 
340,000  children  under  fifteen  years  of     pre-war  days    Among  the     ery  young  ^    ^^^  ^^^   ^^^.^^   ^^ 

age    Of  these,  96.2   per  cent-that  is,     and    the    aged    niortality    has    almost  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

3f7,000  children-are  actually  in  a  de-     trebled    There  were  3000  more  deaths  Overnight  he  will  change, 

plo^able    physical   condition    from   lack     from    ^u^-culos  s     .n     1919  Jhan^^m         ^^   ^^^^^   ^^      ^^^    ^^^   ^ 

of  sufficient  and  proper  food    One  hun-     l^^^^   ^"^    ^all-the     children     below     the  fellow  you  are  talking  with.  Do  not 
dred    and    sixty    thousand    of    these-    "^hcant     ot     au  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

48.9  per  cent  of  the  total  ch^ld  Popu^  SfneTat^oT  hat  wfl    soon  be  Austria's     Juzzle  him.  Answer  his  questions  with- 

1:^^^'^ IS:^£oA:^  foXmng  generation,  are  in  varymg      ut    looking     at    your     books,    charts, 

«e^n  CMldren's  Fund    The  amount  of  degree  physically  and  mental  y  degen-     tables. 

Ck  Totlole^^s  appalling,  but  the  erate    and  are  hk^V ^^o  -rna."  so    for 

amount  that  is  being  done  is  inspiring  anything  that   Austria  herselt   can 

:anfl   reassurine.   The  figures  are  from  to  help  it.  ,       •  4.        4.  j    f„ 

v"enna!  the  sime  work  goes  on  thru-         Our    readers    may    be    interested    to 


V.  Tell  the  truth.  By  the  law  of  av- 
erage, honesty  gives  the  greatest 
profits.  If  you  are  working  for  a  con- 
cern where  you  cannot  tell  the  truth, 


KjuL     icducLC!    111"^     "^     cern    wiieie    j'^u-   <-"'^^' 

know    that    the    facts    here    presented     ^^j^  ^^^j  g^  elsewhere 

J.-1 ^«„«,     n      -..QT^fM-t     inot     BPnt     US  _  ,     ,  , 


There  a?e  no  statistics  that  estimate     are  taken  from  a  report  just  sent  us 
the    amount    of    thought    and    sacrifice    by  Captain  Gardner  Richardson    Chief 
and   human    effort   being    sunk   in    the     of  Mission  in  Austria    who  before  he 
undertXng.    But   the    tthnique    of   it     entered  the  war  was  the  busmess  man- 
an-methods  of  classification  and  pro-     .ger  of  The  Independent, 
cedure  and  finance — is  endlessly  inter- 
esting.   The    children    are    divided   into 
three   classes,    according   to   degree    of 
under-nourishment.  The  American  Re- 
lief  reaches   all   of   Class   3,   the   very 
badly    off,    and    over    73    per    cent    of 
Class  2,  the  class  a  little  less  badly  off. 


VI.  Be  dependable.  If  you  tell  a  man 
rdner  Richardson    (Jhiet  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^-^^^  ^o  it  if  it 

Austria,  who  before  he     ^ou     ^  .^^ 


Ten  Commandments  of 
Selling 


costs  a  leg. 

VII.  Remember  names  and  faces. 
Don't  call  me  Green  when  my  name  is 
Crane.  I  am  sensitive  about  my  name. 
Don't  call  me  Mr.  if  my  title  is  Dr. 
Don't  call  a  colonel  Major. 

VIII.  Don't  be  egotistical.  I  am. 
You  must  not  be.  Don't  show  off.  You 
came  to  sell  me  something,  not  to  make 
a   good   impression.    Magnify   my   ego. 


Those  extracts   are   from   an   address  by 
I)r     Frank   Crane,   given   before    the    New 

v^iasb  ^,  i-i.c  VIC.00  c.  ^ .  York  Life  Insurance  Company  convention. 

So  far  the  Relief  has  been  financially     ^^  white  Sulphur  Springs. 
able  to  supply  only  one  hot  meal  a  day         j    ^    agreeable.  If  your  voice  is  dis-     "^^ J°"f^-  T?adiate  orosper- 

to    each    child;    but    supplemented    by     ^„reeable  and  your  manner  of  speech         IX^Think  «««f.^««-  ^.^^f.^,/ 
such  food  as  the  child  can  get  at  home,     f^nct,    see    specialists.     Don't    get     ity.  Do  not  men  ion  calanu^^es,  dirges, 
this  single  meal  has  accomplished  re-     '^^^   j  ^-^^  to  be  sunny,  but  I  don't     funerals.  Be  a  little  Pollyanna. 

suits.    In   any    case,    each    child   has    a     ^^^j.  ^^  g^^  freckles.  X.  5e /iM.>uin.  If  the  company  merely 

meal  card,  good   for   a   period  of   sev-  ^^^^    And  when  you    wanted  to  disseminate  information  tney 

eral  months;  if  at  the  end  of  the  time  '''^^  anything  talk  plainly.  Most  would  use  a  catalog,  not  you. 
there  is  no  marked  improvement,  be- 
cause of  poor  home  conditions,  the 
card  can  be  renewed.  The  food  is 
measured  on  a  new  unit  basis — the 
''nem,"  which  is  short  for  "Nutrition 
f^lement  Milk";  a  nem  is  a  quantity 
of  foodstuff  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
one  gram  of  ordinary  milk,  a  simpler 
unit  for  calculation  than  the  more  or 
less  mysterious  calory. 

The  American  Relief  has  other 
channels.  To  meet  the  problem  of 
shortage  of  materials  even  for  those 
who  have  money  to  pay.  Administra- 
tion warehouses  all  over  Austria  im- 
port and  dispense  staple  commodities. 
This  method  could,  and  does,  within  its 
financial  power,  accomplish  inestimable 
results.  It  is  far  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical than  the  outworn  system  of 
small  individually  contributed  pack- 
ages. The  Relief  has  distributed  thou- 
sands of  complete  suits  of  clothes,  to 
children  who  had  been  going  barefoot, 
and  without  any  underclothes  or  over- 
coats. 

The  remedy  must  be  built  on  colossal 
lines  to  meet  such  a  need.  The  birth- 
rate in  Austria  has  decreased,  the 
fleath  rate  has  increased,  infant  mor- 
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This  new  aerial  ambulance,  designed  and  perfected  by  the  United  States  Army  A.r 

.trapped  securely    ^^^i^  ^_^,^^^^  ^^^  ventilated  by  smaU  windows 
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It  is  very  suitable  that  Nature  herself 
should  have  sculptured  out  of  enduring 
stone  a  huge  portrait  bust  of  "The  Father 
of  His  Country."  The  great  rock  looms  up 
suddenly  from  the  sagebrush  where  the 
desert  meets  the  mountains  near  Chats- 
worth,  California,  and  for  wide  distances 
around  the  features  of  George  Washington 
are  easily  recognizable 

Making  Holes  in  Swiss  Cheese 

After  twelve  years  of  experimenta- 
tion the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  able  to  announce  a  dis- 
covery that  has  practically  eliminated 
the  uncertainty  in  the  making  of  Swiss 
cheese,  of  which  Americans  are  very 
fond.  Large  quantities  of  an  inferior 
grade  have  been  manufactured  for 
many  years  in  the  United   States. 

Under  the  methods  which  previously 
have  been  typical  of  Swiss  cheese  pro- 
duction, ordinarily  only  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  was  high  grade,  and  more 
than  five  centuries  of  experience  were 
fruitless  so  far  as  standardization  was 
concerned.  By  the  new  method  evolved 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  United 
States  Government,  it  is  possible  to 
guarantee  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
the  cheese  will  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Unable  to  learn  from  the  Swiss 
makers,  with  whom  cheesemaking  is  a 
tradition  *and  not  a  science,  the  secret 
of  the  hole  that  characterizes  their 
cheese,  American  agricultural  experts 
proceeded  to  extract  the  thousand  and 
more  bacteria  from  a  sample  of  fine 
imported  Swiss  cheese.  By  an  elimin- 
ation process  they  then  tested  out  each 
individual  organism.  The  results  were 
even  tKen  not  promising.  But  thru 
the  use  of  a  new  culture  medium,  the 
scientists  were  able  to  isolate  the  par- 
ticular organism  which  formed  the 
holes  in  Swiss  cheese. 

Another  notable  accomplishment  of 
this  department  has  been  the  perfec- 
tion of  modern  methods  of  Roquefort 
cheese  production,  so  that  this  deli- 
cacy can  be  made  from  cow's  milk  and 
cured  under  artificial  conditions,  the 
finished  product  being  comparable  to 
the  imported  Roquefort  from  France. 
The  pr'ncipal  difference  noted  is  one 
of   color.    The    domestic    product    from 


cow's  milk  is  yellow  instead  of  white. 
Before  giving  publicity  to  its  dis- 
coveries, the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture produced  both  Swiss  and  Roque- 
fort cheeses  on  a  commercial  scale  for 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  at  a  cream- 
ery in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
two  years  this  cheese  has  been  sold  on 
the  open  market  in  active  competition 
with  the  best  grades  of  imported  cheese 
with  good  results.  Already  there  is  one 
plant  in  the  state  of  California  manu- 
facturing the  Swiss  cheese  on  a  large 
scale,  according  to  the  new  method  of 
production.  This  factory  will  produce 
over  two  million  dollars  worth  of  Swiss 
cheeses  this  year  and  it  has  already 
exported  two  carloads  to  Switzerland, 
where  it  was  sold  on  the  open  market 
and  compared  to  the  best  offering  of 
that  country. 

Vive  la  Panama! 

What  is  the  coolest  kind  of  hat  to 
wear  in  hot  weather?  The  Scientific 
American  has  been  finding  out.  It 
seems  that  on  a  very  bright,  hot  day 
when  the  thermometer  registered  96.8° 
seven  men  were  given  hats,  each  of  a 
different  type.  These  were  worn  out- 
doors for  two  hours  and  then  the  tem- 
peratures inside  the  hats  were  taken. 
Here  are  the  results: 

Soldier's  hard  peaked  hat 98.6° 

Soldier's  cloth  cap    94.1° 

Hard  round   derby    92.1° 

High   silk   hat    89.6° 

Hard   straw  hat    86.0° 

Soft  light  colored  felt 79.7' 

Straw    paunraa    77.9° 


Zigzags 


Automobiles  killed   780  persons  in  New 

York  City  in  1919. 

*** 

The    average    weekly    earnings    of    New 

York  State  factory  workers  are  $28.71. 
*** 

Tuesday,   instead   of  Friday,   is   counted 
the  unluckiest  day  of  the  week  in  Greece. 
*** 

Sacramento,  the  capital  of  California, 
has  adopted  a  new  charter  based  on  pro- 
portional     representation      for      the      city 

council. 

*** 

Williams  College  is  going  to  establish 
next  summer  a  vacation  institute  of  poli- 
tics to  be  conducted  by  great  statesmen  of 

the  world. 

*** 

The  summit  of  Snowden,  in  the  English 

Lake  District,  has  been  sold  for  £7520.  Mr. 

Gladstone    climbed    the    mountain    in    his 

eightieth  year. 

*** 

The    American    Bible    Society    plans    to 
give  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  printed 
in  raised  letters,  to  every  American  soldier 
who  was  blinded  in  the  war. 
*** 

New  Yorkers  were  startled  to  learn  of  a 
death  from  leprosy  reported  by  a  hospi'.al 
in  the  city.  Later  it  was  learned  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  not  leprosy  but  in- 
jui-ies  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  a  leopard. 
*** 

Altho  we  are  still  at  war  with  Germany, 
the  Vaterland  has  already  reached  third 
place  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  European  countries.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1920  German  imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $118,- 
000.000  while  her  exports  to  the  United 
States   were   .$.3.5,000,000. 


This  is  the  way  fuel  tanks  are  stowed  into  the  skeleton  of  the  R-80.  They  look 
inextricable,  but  they  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  dropped  out  thru  trapdoors 
in   the   envelope   in    case   the   airship   needs   suddenly  to   be   considerably   lightened 

A  Leviathan  in  Silk  and  Aluminum 

By  Austin  C.  Lescarboura 


Germany's  monopoly  of  the  rigid 
airship  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of 
history.  Today  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  the  United  States  and  other 
leading  nations  are  making  use  of 
Zeppelin  type  airships.  Great  Britain 
has  gone  into  it  in  a  very  efficient  man- 
ner, and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
she  rules  the  air  as  she  rules  the  waves. 
At  any  rate,  she  has  smashed  Ger- 
many's monopoly. 

Typical  of  the  British  effort  is  the 
R-80,  which  is  the  latest  British  air- 
ship.    This     new     dirigible     marks     a 


decided  advance  on  previous  types, 
with  the  result  that  her  disposable  lift 
is  as  high  as  46.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
lift,  while  her  cruising  radius  at 
economical  speed  is  6400  miles.  The 
maximum  speed  is  about  65  miles  per 
hour. 

The  R-80  is  by  no  means  the  largest 
airship.  The  overall  length  of  the 
envelope  or  hull  is  529  feet,  or,  includ- 
ing the  mooring  attachment  extending 
out  from  the  nose,  534  feet.  The  gas 
capacity  is  more  than  1,250,000  cubic 
feet,    giving    a    gross    displacement    of 
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SOUTH    DAKOTA  ALABAMA  THE   UNITED    STATES 

Fifth  Avenue  likes  to  think  it  owns  all  the  automobiles  in  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  an  automobile  census  made 
by  Andrew  Linn  Bostwick,  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis  -South  Dakota  has  the 
largest  relative  number,  an  automobile  for  every  six  persons;  Alabama  has  the  smallest  with  one  for  every  forty  persons,  and  New 
York,  with  one  for  every  eighteen  persons,  is  thirty-seventh  on  the  list.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  automobiles  are  more 
necessary  in  rural  districts  than  in  compact  cities.  The  Western  states  in  general  come  first  with  the  largest  number,  the  Eastern 
states  second,  and  the  Southern  states  last.  The  average  for  the    LInited   States   as   a   whole  is   fourteen   persons   to   one   machine 


38.25  tons.  Of  this  17.8  tons  (46.3  per 
cent.)  is  disposal  lift.  The  largest 
diameter  of  the  envelope  is  70  feet 
iy2  inches.  The  gas  is  contained  in 
fifteen  gas  bags  arranged  in  the  en- 
velope much  after  the  fashion  of  peas 
in  a  pod. 

The  propelling  power  of  the  R-80 
takes  the  form  of  four  engines  carried 
in  three  cars  suspended  from  the  hull 
structure  and  developing  1000  horse- 
power at  full  power.  Of  course,  such 
powerful  engines  require  a  large  res- 
ervoir of  fuel.  Thus  the  17.8  tons  of 
disposable  lift  must  include  the  fuel, 
which  obviously  varies  with  the  length 
of  flight.  The  minimum  weight  of  crew, 
stores  and  ballast  required  for  a  pro- 
longed flight  is  3.8  tons,  leaviijg  14 
tons  available  for  fuel  and  oil.  Thus, 
when  equipped  for  a  prolonged  flight 
there  is  little  if  any  margin  for  cargo. 


Indeed,  this  is  the  one  great  difficulty 
which  confronts  us.  By  reducing  the 
cruising  radius  less  fuel  and  ballast 
are  required,  hence  more  or  less  cargo 
may  be  carried. 

The  R-80  is  essentially  a  military 
machine,  without  provision  for  passen- 
gers' comfort.  The  armament,  had  the 
war  continued,  would  have  been  eight 
230-pound  bombs,  stowed  horizontally 
in  the  keel,  which  could  be  released 
electrically.  The  R-80  was  also  to  carry 
an  automatic  quick-firing  two-pounder 
gun,  and  two  Lewis  guns.  Another  gun 
position  was  also  provided  with  two 
Lewis  guns,  and  similar  weapons  were 
fitted  in  the  cars. 

As  it  is,  the  crew  spend  most  of 
their  time  while  off  duty  inside  the 
envelope,  along  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  a  boardwalk  for  practically  the 
entire   length  of  the  airship.    Sleeping 


No,  this  is  not  the  inside  of  a  factory  or  a  railroad  terminal.  It  is  a  view  thru  the 
interior  of  the  British  dirigible  R-80,  during  construction.  Inside  this  skeleton  are 
placed  the  gas  bags,  and  the  crew's  quarters — which  are  hammocks  slung  between 
beams.  The  board  walk  thru  the  center,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  ship, 
gives  access  to  different  parts  of  the  interior,  and  ladders  reach  the  platforms  atop 
the  envelope  or  the  cars  below  containing  the  controlling  apparatus  and  the  engines 


quarters  are  hammocks  slung  between 
beams.  Food  is  cooked  on  special 
cookers  heated  by  the  exhaust  gases 
of  the  engines — an  open  flame  would 
be  out  of  the  question. 

The  mooring  problem  has  been  prac- 
tically solved  by  the  British.  Most  of 
us  can  recall  when  the  R-34  was  swing- 
ing and  swaying  in  the  strong  breezes 
of  Long  Island,  after  its  trip  across 
the  Atlantic.  Something  like  300 
soldiers  were  necessary  to  hold  down 
the  huge  airship. 

Now  the  British  have  introduced  a 
m.ooring  mast  to  which  a  -dirigible  is 
moored  by  an  arrangement  at  the  nose. 
Mooi'ing  and  trail  ropes  are  released 
through  trapdoors  operated  from  the 
control  car.  The  dirigible  rides  on  an 
even  keel  upwards  of  100  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  top  portion  of  the 
masthead,  to  which  tho  dirigible  is 
attached,  is  arranged  to  rotate,  so  that 
the  ship  may  always  lie  head  on. 

A  Modern  Catechism 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  suggests  in 
the  Christian  Herald  the  following 
"Personal  Test"  for  each  person  to 
ask  himself.  The  answer  "yes"  or  "no" 
gives  10  to  each  question,  and  100  for 
a  total: 

1.  Am  I  a  disciple  of  Jesus  and  try- 
ing as  hard  as  I  can  to  oTsey  His 
teachings? 

2.  Do  I  have  a  real  hunger  and  thirst 
for  righteousness? 

3.  Is  it  easier  for  me  to  do  right 
than  wrong  because  I  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  doing  it?  • 

4.  Do  I  have  more  friends  than  ene- 
mies? 

5.  Am  I  as  kind  and  courteous  in  my 
family  circle  as  among  strangers  I 
have  just  met? 

6.  Do  I  have  any  bad  habits  I  would 
not  like  to  have  my  friends  imitate? 

7.  Am  I  giving  out  of  my  means  my 
full  share  for  Christian  work? 

8.  Do  I  have  any  race  prejudice  or 
race  feeling  to  overcome? 

9.  Do  my  neighbors  like  me? 

10.  When  I  die  is  there  any  likeli- 
hood that  people  will  talk  about  put- 
ting up  a  fountain  to  my  memory? 
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The  Five  Cent  Fare 

(Continued  from  page  108) 

valuation  at  present  inflated  prices,  to 
make  good  past  overcapitalization  and 
not  have  to  squeeze  the  water  out  of 
their  securities.  Their  very  poverty  has 
come  to  be  a  source  of  strength.  A 
portion  of  the  public  is  affected  by 
sympathy  for  their  distress;  another 
portion  by  fear  that  unless  they  are 
relieved  their  services  will  be  lost;  and 
still  another  is  becoming  apathetic  thru 
a  sense  of  the  futility  of  a  purely  nega- 
tive policy. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  public 
relations  of  the  utilities  as  a  whole 
have  always  been  on  an  unsatisfactory 
basis.  The  present  crisis  is  bringing 
the  situation  to  a  head.  On  all  sides 
is  heard  the  demand  for  a  new  deal. 
After  feeling  the  pinch  of  public  regu- 
lation, and  being  buffeted  by  the  storms 
of  economic  distress,  the  companies 
have  discovered  that  they  cannot  go  it 
alone,  that  public  cooperation  and  the 
cooperation  of  labor  are  both  essential 
to  their  prosperity;  but  they  are  very 
hungry,  and  the  kind  of  cooperation 
they  offer  to  the  public  under  the  ser- 
vice-at-cost  plan  reminds  one  of  the 
celebrated  limerick: 
"There  was  a  young  lady  of  Niger, 
Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  tiger; 

They  came  back  from  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger." 

The  big  crisis  right  now  is  a  crisis  in 
public  policyi.  All  schemes  of  partner- 
ship and  cooperation  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  utilities  are  deceptive  and 
will  prove  to  be  disastrous  unless  they 
are  based  upon  the  full,  frank  and 
definite  recognition  that  the  "tiger" 
is  to  be  a  beast  of  burden,  not  a  beast 
of  prey.  There  can  be  no  solution  of  the 
public  utility  problem  except  upon  the 
basis  that  the  utilities  exist  for  public 
service — that  in  their  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation,  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  service  they  are  to  render 
and  the  rates  they  are  to  charge,  the 
public  interest  is  paramount.  Public 
service  corporations  can  be  of  no  use, 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  un- 
less they  are  in  fact  public  servants. 
Everybody  will  have  to  agree  on  that 
before  any  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  cooperation  that  is  worth 
while  from  the  public  point  of  view. 

With  the  theory  agreed  upon,  and 
the  utility  company  prepared  in  good 
faith  to  enlist  for  service,  the  next 
thing  to  be  determined  is  the  extent 
of  the  private  investment  in  the  plant 
and  facilities  used  for  public  benefit. 
Here  again,  except  in  the  case  of  new 
utilities  constructed  under  public  su- 
pervision, we  hit  a  snag.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ment is  fundamental  to  any  readjust- 
ment of  a  utility's  public  relations. 
Excessive  valuation  claims,  based  either 
on  reproduction  cost  of  existing  prop- 
erty at  war  prices  or  upon  the  capital- 
ization of  deficits  alleged  to  have  ac- 
crued in  happier  times  when  the  com- 
panies believed  their  franchises  to  be 
of   great   value — rate    restrictions   and 
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all — can  serve  only  as  a  signal  for  the 
renewal  of  the  conflict.  It  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  urban  communi- 
ties everywhere  that  the  cost  of  utility 
service  should  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. They  cannot  afford  to  accept  any 
proposal  of  cooperation  that  is  not 
based  upon  an  honest  and  conservative 
capital  value.  Just  now,  in  an  effort 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  public  can 
afford  to  enter  into  service-at-cost 
agreements  without  making  the  com- 
panies travel  the  thorny  road  that  led 
up  to  the  original  service-at-cost  agree- 
ment in  Cleveland,  it  is  being  claimed 
that  the  effect  of  a  high  valuation  upon 
rates  is,  after  all,  a  negligible  matter. 
A  former  City  Street  Railroad  Com- 
missioner of  Cleveland  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  cutting  out  of 
$10,0.00,000  from  the  capital  account 
of  the  Cleveland  Railway  at  the  time 
the  Tayler  plan  was  put  into  effect  ten 
years  ago  is  responsible  for  a  difference 
of  only  one-fifth  of  a  cent  in  the  aver- 
age fare  paid  by  the  Cleveland  car 
riders.  The  inference  is  that  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  for  the  public  to  make  such 
a  fuss  about  over-valuations.  In  this 
connection  two  important  points  are 
glossed  over:  One  is  that  the  valuation 
fixes  the  price  at  which  the  property 
may  be  purchased   by   the  municipali- 


ties at  some  future  time.  The  other  is 
that  over-valuation  impairs  the  secur- 
ity of  the  investment  and  makes  a 
higher  rate  of  return  necessary.  No 
matter  how  it  may  be  camouflaged,  a 
company's  offer  of  cooperation  on  the 
basis  of  an  excessive  capital  value  is 
something  to  reject. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  history 
of  public  utilities  in  this  country  to 
indicate  that  the  public  will  be  able 
to  get  fruitful  cooperation  from  the 
utility  companies  except  as  a  result  of 
a  grand  and  glorious  scrap.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  cities 
cannot  afford  to  pursue  a  merely  nega- 
tive, dog-in-the-manger  policy.  Public 
utility  service  is  in  its  nature  a  high 
type  of  community  cooperation  for  the 
common  welfare.  It  is  essentially  an 
affirmative,  constructive  function.  If  it 
is  to  be  rendered  thru  private  agencies, 
they  must  first  be  taught  "to  keep  their 
place,"  and  then  the  community  must, 
in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness,  and 
indeed  as  a  means  of  self-protection, 
give  to  its  servants  who  are  going 
about  its  business,  such  conditions  of 
work  and  such  compensation  as  will 
enable  them  to  perform. 

The  cities  vdll  lose  out  unless  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  two  things: 

First,  to   stop  temporizing  with  the 


utility  problem,  and  adopt  a  perma- 
nent civic  policy  with  respect  to  it. 

Second,  to  exercize  eternal  vigilance 
in  protecting  the  public  interest  and 
safeguarding  the  adopted  public  policy 
in  every  proceeding  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  affects  the  development  or 
control  of  the  local  utilities. 

It  is  possible  to  outline  in  general 
terms  a  policy  that  is  universally  ap- 
plicable, or  nearly  so,  altho,  no  doubt, 
the  elaboration  of  such  a  policy  will 
necessarily  differ  in  many  details  in 
different  communities. 

The  general  utility  policy,  then, 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  everywhere, 
is  to  treat  public  utilities  as  public 
business,  with  public  service  rather 
than  private  profits  the  desideratum 
of  their  management.  If  the  companies 
are  willing  and  able  to  operate  the 
utilities  on  this  basis,  private  owner- 
ship and  management  under  intimate 
public  control  may  continue  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  for  the  performance 
of  public  service,  but  otherwise  not; 
and  the  only  possible  guaranty  of  the 
faithful  performance  of  a  public  func- 
tion by  a  private  agency  is  the  com- 
munity's constant  readiness,  practical 
and  real,  to  do  for  itself  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  be  done. 
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air  currents,  at  varying  hights;  the 
definite  establishment  of  air  pockets 
under  certain  conditions;  the  constant 
necessity  for  an  amplifying  collection 
of  meteorological  data  or  for  student 
flyers  to  accustom  them  to  the  air  and 
altitude;  and  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  how  to  maneuver  a  free  bal- 
loon in  the  event  of  the  breaking  of  the 
cable  holding  fast  an  observation  bal- 
loon. For  at  any  time  it  is  possible  for 
an  observation  balloon  to  become  a 
free  balloon.  It  is  understood  at  air 
stations  that  a  free  balloon  may  be 
used  at  almost  any  time  by  officers  for 
any  one  of  these  purposes.  No  one  trip 
in  a  free  balloon  is  like  unto  another 
and  much  valuable  experience  may  be 
gained  in  this  manner. 

Lieutenant  Farrell  is  a  gunnery  of- 
ficer and  while  trained  for  flight  in  all 
types  of  aircraft  is  not  regarded  as  a 
pilot.  Lieutenant  Kloor  was  the  only 
lighter-than-air  pilot  of  the  three  and 
naturally  was  appointed  pilot  for  the 
flight  of  the  balloon  A-5598  when  it 
left  Rockaway,  December  13,  altho  the 
other  two  officers  were  his  seniors. 

The  only  instruments  of  any  great 
value  on  a  balloon  flight  are  an  alti- 
meter and  a  compass.  For  training 
purposes  in  connection  with  observa- 
tion, other  instruments  are  used,  but 
these  are  highly  specialized  and  can  be 
of  little  use  when  the  flights  made  are 
experimental  or  for  practice  purposes. 

Kloor  saw  to  it  that  in  the  rattan 
basket  there  were  an  altimeter  and  a 
compass  and  also  supplies  sufficient  for 
a  flight  of  short  duration.  Any  man  ac- 
customed to  the  air  is  interested  vitally 
and   at  all   times  in   all  forms  of  air- 


(Continued  from  page  111) 
craft,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  as  Hinton  had  never  been  in  a 
free  balloon,  he  was  desirous  of  mak- 
ing the  flight  with  Kloor.  Farrell,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  could  be  at  home 
in  any  type  of  aircraft,  realized  the 
importance  of  keeping  in  "air  trim" 
and  was  made  the  second  passenger. 
Just  what  new  experience  might  be 
forthcoming  in  this  flight  was  not  an- 
ticipated beforehand,  but  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  data  which  is  brought 
back  from  any  air  work  is  valuable  to 
aviation.  The  orders  for  the  flight 
were  duly  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
commandant  of  the  station  and  at  noon 
on  December  13  the  big  bag  of  3500 
cubic  feet  capacity  of  gas  was  ready. 

When  the  free  balloon  was  ready  for 
flight  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of 
bags  of  sand  in  the  basket.  With  the 
weight  of  the  three  men  and  all  other 
weights  the  bag  was  at  equilibrium. 
Gradually,  as  the  gas  warmed  under 
the  sun,  it  expanded,  giving  it  greater 
lifting  value. 

When  there  is  present  the  pure  joy 
of  ti'avel  thru  the  air  there  is  the 
temptation  to  continue.  At  Wells,  New 
York,  Kloor  had  valved,  that  is,  let 
gas  out  in  order  to  come  down  and 
find  out  what  their  location  was.  It 
was  decided  by  Kloor  to  go  on  and  land 
in  the  morning  when  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  striking  anything  in  the 
dark.  Such  a  decision  is  often  made  by 
the  pilot  of  a  free  balloon  when  he  be- 
lieves distance  may  be  made  or  a 
record  may  be  established.  As  condi- 
tions at  that  time  appeared  to  be  sat- 
isfactory there  was  no  reason  for 
stopping  the  flight.  Shortly  after  they 


unloosed  their  drag  rope  from  the  trees 
at  Wells  and  were  on  the  way  again,  a 
violent  storm  came  up  and  they  were 
whipped  along  at  breakneck  speed. 

It  was  well  that  Kloor  was  a  skilled 
pilot,  for  only  his  ability,  gained  after 
many  hours  in  the  air  in  free  balloon 
flights,  saved  the  lives  of  these  men. 
With  such  speed  no  landing  could  be 
made  without  the  possibility  of  very 
serious  accident  or  death  and  it  was 
necessary  during  the  entire  night  of 
the  13th  and  14th  for  their  safety  that 
altitude  be  maintained.  Bag  after  bag 
of  the  ballast  gradually  disappeared  in 
order  to  keep  up  as  far  above  the  storm 
as  possible.  Soon  this  disappeared,  and 
then  all  superfluous  weight  in  the 
basket,  ounce  by  ounce,  was  intermit- 
tently thrown  overboard.  During  the 
next  day  the  storm  continued,  but  by 
skillful  piloting  they  managed  to  stay 
up  until  they  heard  the  dog  bark.  With 
their  ballast  exhausted  and  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  gas  greatly  reduced,  the 
landing  became  a  forced  one  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  Kloor  in  handling  the 
balloon  that  no  one  was  injured. 

Naval  aviation  can  look  in  vain 
thru  many  records  to  find  a  similar 
chapter  in  its  history  of  hair-raising 
flights.  Kloor,  as  pilot,  achieved  a  nota- 
ble accomplishment  in  free  ballooning 
and  one  to  which  a  new  record  in  this 
field   of   aeronautics   may  be  attached. 

But  the  story  is  the  simple  one  set 
down  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — 
three  entries  in  a  Navy  log.  And  the 
significance  of  it  is  the  same  in  every 
case  of  performance  of  duty,  i.  e., 
"Orders  received  and  executed." 
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Without  Benefit  of  Jim  Crow 


(Continued  fr 
the  sky  above,  skin  as  white  as  Itahan 
marble,  and  profiles  worthy  of  a  prince 
of  England.  Whatever  they  may  be, 
I  claim  them  gladly  and  proudly  as 
my  blood  brothers,  my  own  people;  I 
pity  them,  and  I  know  they  can  be  re- 
claimed in  a  decade. 

While  a  negro  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain of  justice  of  purest  ray  serene 
when  he  kills  a  white  person,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  me  to  observe  how  patient 
the  courts  are  in  cases,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  where  one  negro  appears 
against  another.  And  you  must  re- 
member that  the  negroes  cause  more 
casualties  among  each  other  in  the 
South  during  a  year  than  the  white 
can  be  held  accountable  for.  The  courts 
are  not  merciful  with  the  negro  of- 
fender against  a  white  person,  but  it 
is  my  observation  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  follow  the  letter  of 
the  law.  In  the  matter  of  homicide  in- 
volving only  whites,  the  juries  are  no- 
toriously lenient. 

I  well  recall  the  Burrell  Oates  case, 
which  was  reversed  by  the  Texas  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeals  five  times  because 
the  record  did  not  make  clear  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  identification  of  the 
negro  defendant  as  the  man  who  fired 
the  fatal  shot.  The  principal  witness 
was  a  foreign  woman  who  spoke  very 
poor  English.  She  made  herself  clear 
to  the  juries  and  they  returned  death 
penalties,  but  the  record  that  went  up 
to  the  higher  court  was  not  equally 
clear  and  the  judges  reversed  the  case 
again  and  again  until  the  whole  state 
was  amused.  The  negro  defendant  had 
,  not  a  cent  and  seemed  to  have  no 
friends.  He  was  defended  by  counsel 
appointed  by  the  court.  The  court 
would  not  risk  executing  a  friendless, 
penniless,  ignorant  negro  even  after 
five  juries  convicted  him  until  the 
court  was  satisfied. 

There  are  two  facts  which  must  be 
understood  clearly  before  one  can  ap- 
proach the  South's  negro  problem  with 
the  remotest  hope  of  understanding. 
One  is  that  the  negro  understands  the 
Southern  white  even  more  deeply  than 
the  white  understands  the  negro.  For 
every  advantage  a  shrewd  white  man 
wrings  from  the  black  the  black  man 
wheedles  another  from  the  white.  They 
know  us  from  toe  to  head,  from  soul 
to  pocketbook,  and  they  play  upon  us 
as  a  master  upon  his  violin.  And  we 
like  it;  their  work  is  artistic.  Fact 
number  two  is  that  the  white  man  of 
the  South  loves  the  negro.  Deny  it, 
however  hotly  he  may,  it  is  the  most 
important  fact  of  all.  Up  here  in  New 
York  I  miss  real  "niggahs" — my  "nig- 
gahs" — who  love  to  serve  me  and  whose 
service  I  love  better  than  any  other. 

Once  you  have  got  rid  of  the  phan- 
tom of  social  and  political  equality  you 
have  in  the  negro  qualities  that  you 
cannot  keep  from  loving.  If  I  leave  out 
all  the  others  and  name  only  one  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  my  point.  Negroes 
love  children  and  understand  them  and 
know  how  to  entertain  them  and  enjoy 
the  task.  Our  children  are  devoted  to 
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them.  Could  there  be  a  more  tender 
tie?  The  care  of  a  child  is  a  burden  to 
most  of  us  when  we  are  busy.  It  is  a 
joy  to  a  negro  and  he  discharges  the 
double  service  with  utmost  grace.  No 
true  son  or  daughter  of  the  South  can 
think  of  childhood  without  hearing 
again  the  endearing  terms  of  their  de- 
voted protectors  and  seeing  smiling, 
black,  shiny  faces  thru  a  mist  of  tears. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  mob 
outbreak  in  the  town  where  my  father 
lives.  He  buckled  on  his  six-shooters 
and  accompanied  his  negro  servants  on 
all  necessary  trips.  Anyone  who  thinks 
he  would  not  have  shot  in  their  de- 
fense lives  in  the  North.  Many  other 
men  did  the  same  thing.  Some  years 
ago  when  there  was  a  race  riot  in  At- 
lanta, scores  of  white  men  gathered 
the  negroes  to  whom  they  felt  they 
owed  protection  on  their  own  prem- 
ises and  then  mounted  guard  over 
them  on  the  front  gallery,  remaining 
there  all  night,  shotgun  in  hand  and 
finger  on  the  trigger.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous venture  in  the  South  to  do  wan- 
ton harm  to  a  negro.  He  may  "tell  his 
white  folks."  If  they  happened  to  be 
Colonel  Bill  Crowell,  my  father,  there 
would  be  "hell  all  over  the  place." 

There  is  one  great  wrong  done  the 
negro  in  the  South,  however,  that  I  am 
aware  of  and  hope  to  see  remedied. 
That  wrong  is  the  belief  by  millions 
of  Southern  whites  that  "to  educate 
a  negro  is  to  ruin  a  good  cotton  picker 
and  produce  an  agitator  and  trouble- 
maker." It  is  beyond  me  how  that  fic- 
tion persists  in  the  minds  of  honest, 
well  intentioned,  kind  men  when  the 
facts  so  plainly  show  they  are  wrong. 
Every  loud-mouthed  agitator  I  have 
ever  met  among  the  negroes  was  an 
ignoramus.  The  negroes  are  misled 
and  robbed  and  misinformed  year  after 
year  by  self-appointed  ministers  of 
the  gospel  who  barely  read  and  write. 
They  are  stirred  up  by  demagogs 
who  cannot  read  the  headlines  of  the 
newspapers.  Educated  negroes  are 
quiet,    industrious,   useful   citizens. 

Some  of  my  Southern  friends  will 
take  exception  to  this,  but  I  plead  with 
them  to  observe  carefully  before  they 
vote  me  mistaken.  Some  of  them  will 
take  exception  to  the  appearance  of 
any  such  statement  in  a  magazine  read 
in  the  North,  because  they  think  it  will 
give  fuel  to  those  who  are  bitter 
against  the  South.  But  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  telling  the  truth  to  an  acute 
sentimentalist  no  matter  how  damag- 
ing it  may  be  to  your  own  cause:  he 
hasn't  sense  enough  to  use  it.  He  pre- 
fers the  fictions  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. The  sentimentalist  Northern  sym- 
pathizer with  the  Southern  negro  has 
never  done  one  bit  of  good  for  the 
negro  and  never  will.  On  the  contrary 
he  stirs  something  stubborn  and  ill- 
tempered  that  is  in  all  of  us.  He  never 
quite  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  pleads  the 
negro's  right  to  something  that  would 
do  him  more  harm  than  good. 
New  York  City 


Orlando 
is  Calling  You 

Do  you  want  to  get  away 

From  the  grind  of  every  day — 

From  the  drudgery  of  things  you  have  to  do? 

Do  you  want  to  settle  down 

Near  a  lively,  busy  town, 

Where  the  joy  of  living  will  appeal  to  you? 

Do  you  want  to  scent  the  breeze 

Coming  through  the  orange  trees? 

Do  you  want  to  hear  the  birds  call — loud 

and  clear? 
Are  you  seeking  perfect  health 
That's  combined  with  certain  wealth 
And  an  income  from  an  orange  grove  each 


Do  you  want  a  piece  of  laud 

That  will  grow  to  beat  the  band 

All    the    different    garden    crops    that    you 

enjoy  ? 
Do  you  want  to  make  a  "Nest," 
And  a  permanent  bequest 
For  the   future  welfare   of  each   girl  and 

boy? 

Do  you  want  a  sunny  clime 
Where  there's  fishing  all  the  time? 
Where   there's   ducks   and   deer   and   quail 

and  other  game? 
Where   the   summer   climate's  cool. 
And  within  each  lake  and  pool. 
You  can  swim  in  January — just  the  same? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  this  land 
On  an  easy-payment  plan. 
With  about  your  monthly  outlay  for  dgars? 
Do  you  want  to  read  a  book 
That  will  make  you  want  to  look 
On  the  finest  land  that  lays  beneath  the 
stars  ? 

Send  a  letter  right  away ; 
Put  it  in  the  mail  to-day ; 
We     will     send     this     Booklet     absolutely 

FREE. 
After  you  have  read  it  through. 
If  a  thought  occurs  to  you — ■ 
Just  address  another  letter  here  to  me. 

We   will    answer,   straight   and   true, 
Questions  that  occur  to  you. 
We  have  nothing  to  evade  or  to  conceal. 
On  an  Orange  County  Farm 
Life  will  take  on  added  charm, 
And  you'll  never  lack  a  dollar — nor  a  meaL 
Send    for    our    Big,     FREE    Dlustrated    Book— 
••TWENTY      ACRES      AND      PLENTY."        It 
tells    of    almost    unbelievable    profits    made    from 
trucking     and     fruit-growing     in     our     part     of 
FLORIDA.        Also      about      sick-and-out-of-work 
Clauses,    and    other    protective    features    of    our 
contract.     Address   Sylvester   E-    Wilson,    Dept. 
H12,  Orlando    Florida. 


MINUTES    PAY  $$$ 

to  District  Managers  capable  of  distributing 
wonderful  new  Adding  Machine.  Retails  $25.00 
Work  equals  $350  machine.  Adds,  subtracts 
multiplies,  divides.  Whirlwind  in  speed.  In- 
fallibly accurate.  Three-Year  Guarantee.  Possi- 
bilities Unlimited.  Writ©  TODAY  for  details 
Dept.   C. 

RAY  ADDING  MACHINE  CO..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  '"'  %ol',Tii°..T"' 
BRONZE   TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  Williams.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Depl.  24 J  566  VT.  27th  St.,  New  York  Cfty 

e  At  FCIVIFM*  1^'"'°  $3,r,oo  to  sio.ooo  a 
C7/«Ajl-iC7lvmi_.lli.  year.  City  or  Trnvpling. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Qiiicklj  qiialir.r  tbroiii^li 
our  atnazini;  S.vstem.  Free  employment  Service 
to  Members.  Srnd  for  Snlosmanship  book,  list  of 
lines  nnd  full  particnlnrs.  N'at.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
Ass'n,    Dept.    leOA.     Chicago,    111.. 
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•Kimderd's  New- 
1921   Gladioli 

Eighty  new  sorts  are  offered 
this  year.  Your  1921  garden 
should  display  a  collection  cf 
these  grand  new  varieties. 

These  new  sorts  and  many 
others  are  described  and  illus- 
trated in  my  1921  Calalog. 
Eight  of  them  are  shown 
in  natural  colors,  and 
complete  cultural  infor- 
mation is  given. 

A  copy  of  this  book  will 
help  you  to  select  the  best 
Gladioli  for  your  garden 
— write  for  it  today. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

The  originator  of  the 
"Ruffled  Gladioli" 

Box  5,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


TRAVEL   IN    EUROPE 

ART.  LITERATURE 
HISTORY,  FRENCH 
SPANISH,  ITALIAN 


Superb  routes 
Splendid  leaders 
Satisfactory  prices 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 

65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mau. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       Adam  Fisher    Mfs.    Co.    Dept.   128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 

DIVIDENDS 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

FIVE  YEAR  SIX  PER  CENT.  GOLD  NOTES 
DUE  FEBRUARY  1.  1924 
Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  February  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
l)e  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

SEVEN    YEAR    SIX    PER    CENT. 

CONVERTIBLE    GOLD    BONDS. 

DUE    AUGUST    1,    1925 

Coupons    from    these    Bonds,    payable    by    their 

terms  on  February  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency 

of  the   Company  in   New  York  or  in   Boston,   will 

be    paid    in    New    York    at    the    Bankers    Trust 

Company,    16    Wall    Street. 

G.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 


PACIFIC    GAS   AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 
FIKST    PKEFEUKEl)    DIVlDE.Ml    .NO.    26 
ORIGINAL  PREFERKED   DIVIDEND   NO.   60 
The    rcRular    quartprly     dividend     of    .$1..")0    per 
share     upon     the     full-paid     First     Preferred     and 
Original   Preferred   Capital   Stock   of   the   Company 
will    he    paid    on    Feliruary    15,    1921,    to    sharehold- 
ers   of    record    at    close    of    business    January    31, 
1921.     Tlie    transfer    books    will   not    be    closed    and 
checks  will  be  mailed   from   the  ottice  of  the  com- 
pany   in    time    to    reach    stockholders    on    the    date 
they    are    i)ayable. 

A.     y.     IIOCKKNBEAMEU, 
Vice-President    and    Treasurer. 
Sau    Francisco,    California. 


How  We  Improved  Our 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

The   Amazing   Experience   of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

Thi*  Booklet  U  Free  Send  For  It 
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311    Sixth  Avenue 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  The    Five   Cent    Fare. 

1.  Discuss  the  carfare  question  in  your  own 
city,  if  there  has  been  any.  What  sort  of 
propaganda  has  been  used?  Criticize  it  on 
the   ground   of   its   effectiveness. 

2.  Write  a  series  of  posters  or  placards  ad- 
vocating anything  you  please  of  local  in- 
terest— higher  carfares,  or  a  new  school 
gymnasium,  or  a  new  theater,  or  better 
roads,   or    anything   you    like. 

3.  Make  a  paragraph  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Wilcox's  article.  If  you  have 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  see  if  you  can  find 
out  -whether  the  trouble  is  with  you  or 
the  article. 

II.  A  Challenge  to   Colleges. 

1.  Explain  the  following:  "Its  social  phil- 
osophy is  too  catholic."  "  ..  .  have  all  but 
shouted  'kamerad'  to  their  difficulties."  "If 
education  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  too  transcendental  is  there  no 
danger  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  it  shall  be  too  practical?" 
Define  hedonism,  transcendental,  practical 
idealism. 

2.  Mr.  Mathews  suggests  two  troubles  with 
modern  education :  "that  unstable  com- 
pound of  athletics,  dances  and  enforced 
class  attendance  .  .  ."  and  "American  edu- 
cational methods  .  .  .  are  altogether  too 
emphatic  as  to  economic  efficiency."  Do  you 
think  these  are  two  aspects  of  the  same 
condition,  or  two  different  conditions? 
Which  of  Mr.  Mathews'  charges  against 
the  American  college  is  better  supported 
by   your  own    experience  ? 

3.  Write  an  answer  to  this  article,  meeting 
it  in  general  or  on  any  point  you  choose. 

III.  Without    Benefit   of  Jim   Crow. 

1.  There  is  so  much  pleasant  running  com- 
ment in  Mr.  Crowell's  essay  that  perhaps 
it  is  hard  to  pay  attention  to  the  points  he 
makes.  Summarize  Mr.  Crowell's  attitude 
toward  the  negro,  referring  to  passages 
which    seem    to    you    especially    revealing. 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Crowell's  diag- 
nosis of  the  Northern  state  of  mind  toward 
the  negro,  as  he  describes  it  in  the  passage 
beginning,  "And  this  has  suggested  a  new 
mystery  to  me.  .  .  ."  If  you  disagree,  write 
what  seems  to  you  a  fairer  statement  of 
the  case. 

3.  How  do  you  think  Mr.  Crowell  would  meet 
the  fact  that  in  the  North  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Jim  Crow  law  to  preserve 
order  and  decency,  believing  as  he  does  that 
the  attitude  of  the  South  is  essentially  more 
just  and  sound  than  it  is  in  the  North? 
What  do  you  yourself  make  out  of  this 
fact,  that  Northern  negroes  do  not  need  to 
be  kept  in  order  by  law? 

4.  If  you  are  a  Northerner  and  resent  being 
called  a  sentimentalist,  write  a  dialog  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Crowell,  attempting, 
without  doing  him  injustice — simpy  using 
the  material  of  his  own  article — to  convict 
him  of  the  same  weakness.  Be  sure  you 
give   him    a   chance   to   defend   himself. 

5.  Find  out  something  about  different  atti- 
tudes toward  the  negro  fifty  and  more 
years  ago.  Pick  out  one  or  a  group  of 
the  fol'owing,  as  the  center  of  an  essay 
about  the  Civil  War  state  of  mind  on  the 
subject :  Abraham  Lincoln.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Whittier,  Lowell.  Charlcp  Eliot  Norton, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  These  are  chosen 
because  they  happen  to  have  left  full  writ- 
ten record  of  their  feelings  and  beliefs,  not 
because  of  the  side  they  were  on.  If  you 
can  supplement  the  list  with  other  prom- 
inent Southerners  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
so  much  the  better.  Give  your  essay  con- 
creteness  by  as  much  illustrative  material 
as  you  can  use. 

IV.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Write  a  poem  or  a  piece  of  more  or  less 
poetical  prose  suggested  by  the  cartoon  "I 
was  an-hungered  and  ye  gave  Me  meat," 
or  any  other  appeal  you  have  seen  for  the 
starving    children    of    Europe. 

V.  A   Little   of   Everything. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  The  Independent  with 
suggestions  for  the  Little  of  Everything 
department — what  sort  of  things  vou  would 
like  to  have  in  it,  what  sort  of  thing  it 
prints  that  you  do  not  care  for,  what  sort 
of  thing,  all  right  in  moderation,  that  you 
think   it   prints   too   much   of. 

2.  If  you  have  an  idea  for  an  interesting  little 
article  for  the  department,  write  it  and 
send  it  in.  Do  another  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  you  have  already  seen  published  ;  or,  if 
you    can,    do    something    that    you    think    is 

I  an    innovation. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  International     Understanding — The     As- 

sembly  of  the    League.    Beating   Swords 
Into    Plowshares.    America   and    Japan. 

1.  Summarize  in  a  compact  statement  the 
achievements  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly. 

2.  What  point  does  Mr.  Holt  make  in  com- 
paring the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions with  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ? 

3.  What  reasons  are  inducing  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  army  below  the  figure  fixed  a  few 
months   ago  ? 

4.  How  far  do  you  think  military  and  naval 
disarmament  can  safely  be  carried  (a)  on 
our  own  initiative,  (b)  after  agreement 
with  England  and  Japan,  (c)  after  we 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  or  some  sim- 
ilar organization  ? 

II.  Municipal      Railways  —  The     Five     Cent 

Fare. 

1.  "City  dwellers  are  now  paying  twice  as 
much  for  utility  services  as  for  municipal 
government."  In  your  opinion,  is  this  an 
argument  for  or  against  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  ?  Notice  how  the 
argument  could  be  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  either  side. 

2.  Why  are  municipal  transportation  com- 
panies now  advocating  "service  at  cost" 
whereas  for  many  years  they  held  to  the 
rigid  letter  of  the  contracts  fixing  a  five 
cent  fare?  What  economic  changes  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  decade  to  bring 
about   this    change   of   attitude? 

3.  What  policy  with  respect  to  public  utilities 
is  advocated  by  Mr.   Wilcox? 

4.  Compare  the  line  of  argument  in  this  ar- 
ticle with  that  of  Mr.  Edwin  Sweet  in 
The  Independent  of  November  27,  1920,  who 
advocated  "service  at  cost,"  by  increased 
fares  if  necessary.  If  the  fare  question  is 
a  live  one  in  your  town  prepare  a  debate 
for  or  against  a  higher  fare,  based  on 
these  articles. 

III.  The     Race     Question — Without     Benefit 
of    Jim    Crow. 

1.  Read  this  able  presentation  of  the  southern 
white  viewpoint  on  racial  discriminations  in 
connection  with  "The  New  Negro,"  by 
Rollin  L.  Hartt,  in  The  Independent  of 
January  15,  1921.  Numerous  points  of  com- 
parison and  contrast  will  suggest  them- 
selves. 

IV.  Austria — The    German    Lands.    Austria's 
Rising    Generation. 

1.  From  any  standard  history  of  Europe  find 
out  what  you  can  about  Austria.  What  was 
the  House  of  Hapsburg?  What  lands  did 
it  acquire  by  war  or  marriage  or  other- 
wise? What  was  Austrian  policy  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  during  the  times  of  Metter- 
nich  ?  What  important  lands  were  lost  to 
the    Austrian   realm    previous    to    1914? 

2.  Compare  the  map  of  Austria  in  1914  with 
the  present  map.  What  lands  were  lost  by 
the  war  and  the  peace  treaties  ?  Why  is  it 
difficult  for  the  present  Austria  to  stand 
alone?  What  are  the  arguments  for  uniting 
Austria  with  Germany?  What  objections 
might   reasonably   be  urged   against  this  ? 

V.  The   Supreme    Court — The   Supreme    Ob- 

stacle. 

1.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  laid  down  in  the  constitution  ?  How 
were  they  emphasized  in  the  times  of  Jus- 
tice  Marshall  ? 

2.  What  is  the  significance  of  Mr.  Hapgood's 
title?  If  the  Supreme  Court  is  unduly  con- 
servative do  you  think  this  due  to  (a)  the 
legal  habit  of  mind,  (b>  the  life  term  of 
office,  (c)  the  conservatism  of  the  Presi- 
dents   who   have   made   the    appointments  ? 

3.  Prepare  a  brief  for  or  against  the  present 
right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  legis- 
lation   unconstitutional. 

VI.  French    Politics — French   Cabinet   Upset. 

1.  How  does  the  French  constitution  differ 
from  the  American  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  executive  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government?  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  or  not  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  compel  the 
President  to  dismiss  any  member  of  his 
Cabinet  who  could  not  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  House? 

2.  Point  out  how  the  great  number  and  small 
size  of  political  parties  in  France  makes  it 
difficult  for  a  Premier  to  hold  office  long. 
How  does  it  simplify  the  tasks  of  govern- 
ment to   have  only   two  great  parties  ? 

3.  How  does  the  foreign  policy  of  President 
Millerand  differ  from  that  of  ex-President 
Poincare?  Why  have  the  Germans  just  now 
so  much  interest  in  the  internal  politics  of 
France  ? 
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Pebbles 

Farmer  (proudlj'  showing  off  his  pigs) 
— And  that's  the  cutest  little  pig  I  have. 
His  name  is  Ink. 

Visitor — How's  that? 

Farmer — Because  he  is  always  running 
out  of  the  pen. — Froth. 

A  fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue  were  imprisoned ; 

so  what  could  they  do? 
Said  the  flea,  "Let  us  fly !" 
Said  the  fly,   "Let  us  flee!" 
So  they  flew  thru  a  flaw  in  the  flue. 

— Orange  Peel. 

Mother — Gladys,  you  stood  on  the  porch 
quite  a  while  with  that  young  man  last 
night. 

Gladys — Why,  mother,  I  only  stood  there 
for  a  second. 

Mother — But  I'm  sure  I  heard  the  third 
or  fourth. — Foolscrap. 

Telegram  from  his  wife — "Landlord 
wants  rent.  Send  me  money  by  wire." 

Reply  from  her  husband  on  a  journey — 
"Have  no  money  myself  but  send  1000 
kisses." 

Wife's  return  wire — "Don't  need  money. 
Gave  landlord  one  of  the  kisses  and  he  is 
satisfied."— »Sftensfca  Dagblad. 

The  other  day  a  negro  went  into  a  drug 
store  and  said : 

"Ah  wants  one  ob  dem  dere  plasters  you 
stick  on  yoah  back." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  clerk,  "You 
mean  one  of  our  porous  plasters?" 

"No,  sah,  I  don't  want  none  of  your 
porous  plasters.  I  wants  de  bes'  one  you 
got." — New  York  Globe. 

"Will  America  ever  come  into  the  war?" 
Was    the    question    we    all    asked    some 
five  years  ago ; 
But   now,   since   the   Senate   gives   Wilson 
what  for, 
The     thing     that     we're     getting     quite 
anxious  to  know 
Is.  if  their   political  quarrels  don't   cease, 
Will  America  ever  come  into  the  Peace? 

— London  Mail. 

THE    MUSIC   OF   THE   SPHERES. 
I  scan  the  sky  in  winter  furs, 
O  pallid,  chilly  Betelt/euse; 
The  snow  lies  round  me  like  a  fleece, 
O  radiant,  snow-white  Betel*7ewse; 
My  tribute  I  cannot  refuse 

0  shining  star  of  "Betclgeuse ; 

1  fling  my  fancy  far  and  loose 
Into  the  infinite,  Betel(7eMse .' 
How  grand  are  astronomic  joys 

To   him   who  views  fair  Betel^cuse; 
I  sing,  and  greatly  I  rejoice 
Beholding  mighty  Betelj/euse. 

The  husband  arrived  home  much  later 
than  usual  "from  the  office."  He  took  off 
his  boots  and  stole  into  the  bedroom.  His 
wife  began  to  stir.  Quickly  the  panic- 
stricken  man  went  to  the  cradle  of  his 
first-born  and  began  to  rock  it  vigorously. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  Robert?" 
queried  his  wife. 

"I've  been  sitting  here  for  nearly  two 
hours  trying  to  get  this  baby  to  sleep,"  he 
growled. 

"Why,  Robert,  I've  got  him  here  in  bed 
with  me,"  replied  his  wife. — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 
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the  Victrola,  and  so  established  the  enduring  evidence  of 
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Editing  a  Magazine 

First  of  a  Series  of  Seven  Articles 
By  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  press,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  has  said,  is  the  mis- 
tress of  intelligence.  Its  only  rival  today  is  the  mov- 
ing picture,  which  brings  everything  to  you,  and  the 
automobile,  which  brings  you  to  everything.  Even  as  far 
back  as  1787  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  "Were  it  left  to  me 
to  decide  whether  we  should  have  government  without 
newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  government,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter."  Jefferson  lived,  however, 
to  recant  this  decision,  for  twenty  years  later  he  said,  "The 
man  who  never  looks  at  the  newspaper  is  better  informed 
than  he  who  reads  them,  inasmuch  as  he  who  knows  nothing 
is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  he  whose  mind  is  filled  with 
falsehoods  and  errors." 

But  the  journalist  of  today,  whatever  be  his  propensities 
for  truth  or  falsehood,  wields  an  influence  far  beyond  any 
other  man,  for  the  press  is  the  only  instrument  by  which 
the  same  thought  can  be  brought  into  millions  of  minds  at 
once.  The  influence  of  an  editor,  therefore,  is  only  limited 
by  the  people  who  understand  the  language  he  writes. 
When,  for  instance,  I  want  to  visualize  the  audience  I 
happen  to  reach  each  week  I  imagine  myself  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  Yale  Bowl  after  its  seating  capacity  has 
been  enlarged  five-fold  and  then  trjang  to  make  everybody 
hear  me.  Somehow  such  an  attempt  quickens  very  consid- 
erably my  sense  of 
editorial  responsibility. 
I  find  this  a  good  prac- 
tice whenever  I  feel 
disposed  to  take  myself 
too  seriously  or  not 
seriously  enough. 

But  before  going  on 
to  the  detailed  discus- 
sion    of     the     various 

aspects      of     magazine  

editing  let  me  give  suc- 
cinctly some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  publishing  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  The  last  census  divided  the  publishing 
business  into  the  following  six  departments: 

1.  Book  and  job  printing. 

2.  Music  printing. 

3.  Bookbinding   and   banknote    making. 

4.  Engraving. 

5.  Lithographing. 

6.  Newspaper  and  periodical  publishing. 

The  18,871  establishments  engaged  in  the  publishing  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  employ  70,058  salaried  workers 
and  108,672  wage  earners.  They  were  capitalized  at  $314,- 
740,917.  They  reported  products  to  the  value  of  $406,090,122. 
of  which  over  $200,000,000  was  received  from  advertising 
and  $135,000,000  from  sales  and  subscriptions.  They  were 


In  this  series  of  articles  the  Editor  of  The  Independent 
invites  the  readers  to  come  into  his  sanctum,  to  see  for 
themselves  the  "inside  stuff"  that  makes  up  modern  journal- 
ism, and  to  share  some  of  the  secrets  that  he  has  learned  in 
the  past  two  decades  while  editing  The  Independent  and 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  progress  of  his  "esteemed 
contemporaries" 


divided  into  2580  dailies,  15,166  weeklies  and  2491  monthlies 
with  a  few  bi-weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  quarterlies,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  prior  decade  the  monthlies  increased  the  fastest, 
the  dailies  next,  and  the  weeklies  least  of  all. 

These  periodicals  consumed  some  3,000,000  tons  of  paper 
manufactured  from  over  100,000  acres  of  timber.  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark,  the  sapient  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
has  gone  to  the  trouble  to  compute  that  the  wood  consumed 
in  making  the  newspapers  alone  in  the  United  States 
would  make  a  pile  600  feet  wide,  a  mile  long  and  a  hundred 
feet  high.  And  he  blithely  adds  that  nowadays  the  news- 
paper is  only  one  form  of  kindling  wood.  He  even  suggests 
that  after  the  newspapers  are  read  about  one-half  of  them 
find  their  way  back  to  the  paper  mill,  while  the  rest  are 
burned  every  day,  "thus  making  the  world  brighter  for  a 
few  minutes  at  least." 

In  the  United  States  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  daily 
paper  ever  to  become  a  great  national  organ  like  the  London 
Times  of  England.  Distances  are  too  great.  In  small  nations 
like  England  and  Japan  metropolitan  dailies  can  be  dis- 
tributed thruout  the  land  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time 
of  their  publication.  But  no  man  in  Chicago  will  read  the 
New  York  Tribune  when  he  can  get  the  same  news  in  the 
Chicago     Tribune     twenty-four     hours     ahead     with     Mc- 

Cutcheon's  cartoons 
—  —  ^     thrown  in  to  boot. 

The  dailies  are  neces- 
sities because  the 
people  must  have  the 
news.  The  weeklies  and 
monthlies,  however,  are 
not  necessities.  In  or- 
der to  succeed  they 
must  retain  the  people's 
-  confidence   in   their   in- 

tegrity, enterprize  and 
leadership.  This  is  why  the  magazines  and  not  the  dailies 
have  led  in  the  moral  renaissance  that  began  a  decade  ago 
in  this  country  with  the  muckraking  era,  for  the  muckraker 
is  after  all  nothing  but  a  moralist  who  specifies. 

Authors  of  books  on  the  one  hand  and  editors  of'  daily 
papers  on  the  other  hand  profess  to  have  a  contempt  for 
the  magazines.  Washington  Irving,  for  instance,  wrote 
toward  the  end  of  his  literary  career,  "I  am  tired  of  writ- 
ing volumes.  They  do  not  afford  exactly  the  relief  I  require 
as  I  grow  old.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  of  securing  to 
myself  a  snug  corner  in  some  periodical  where  I  might  loll 
at  my  ease  in  my  elbow-chair  and  chat  sociably  on  any 
chance  subject  that  might  pop  into  my  brain."  While  Hart 
Lyman,  recently  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  once 
said:  "I  venture  without  prejudice  to  say  that  magazines 
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are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  newspapers  by  their 
ill  success  in  attempting  to  occupy  a  less  important  field 
and  that  the  young  writer  who  looks  upon  them  as  a  lit- 
erary ladder  would  do  well  to  look  again  and  more  in- 
tently." 

The  magazines  nevertheless  have  had,  do  have  and  al- 
ways will  have  a  place  of  their  own  that  cannot  be  invaded 
either  by  the  book  or  by  the  daily  paper.  This  I  hope  to 
make  clearer  as  I  proceed. 

The  first  two  magazines  in  this  country  were  published  in 
January,  1741,  three  days  apart,  in  the  small  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  first  was  printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  the 
second  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  I  learn  from  that  enter- 
taining volume,  "The  Magazine  in  America,"  that  between 
1741  and  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  at  least  forty- 
five  magazines  started  in  the  North  American  continent. 
Philadelphia,  which  at  that  time  was  the  literary  center  of 
the  country,  published  more  periodicals  and  books  than 
either  New  York  or  Boston,  for  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century  there  were  at  least  116  Philadelphia  magazines, 
while  Boston  and  New  England  had  only  twenty-six  maga- 
zines. Most  of  these  magazines  were  incredibly  insipid. 
Their  purpose  was: 

To  soar  aloft  on  fancy's  wing 
To  gaze  in  Heliconia's  Spring 
Cull  every  flower  with  a  careful  hand 
And  strew  them  o'er  our  native  land. 

Their  contents  may  best  be  described  in  the  following 
poem: 

Old-fashioned  writings  and  select  essays 
Queer  notions,  useful  hints,  extracts  from  plays 
Relations  wonderful  and  psalm  and  song 
Good  sense,  wit,  humour,  morals,  all  ding  dong 
Poems  and  speeches,  politics  and  news 
That  some  will  like  and  other  some  refuse 
Births,  deaths  and  dreams,  and  apparitions  too 
With  something  suited  to  each  different  Geu   (gout?) 
To  humor  him,  or  her,  and  me  and  you. 

These  magazines  were  attacked  in  their  day  as  being  too 
uniformly  pleasing  to  the  ladies.  They  were  filled  mostly 
with  love-tales  and  commentaries  on  fashion  with  acrostics, 
rebuses  and  polite  manners.  In  fact,  who  has  not  shaped 
his  childish  dreams  of  high  romance  out  of  these  polite 
magazines  with  their  sentimental  stories  of  swan-necked 
ladies  dripping  with  draperies  and  wooden-limbed  cava- 
liers, riding  on  satin-tailed  horses. 

The  earlier  magazines  were  constantly  asserting  that  all 
political  and  religious  controversy  would  be  rigorously 
avoided.  One  can  today  but  faintly  imagine  the  commotion 
started  when  one  of  them  published  a  triangular  discussion 
by  Gladstone,  Bob  Ingersoll  and  Cardinal  Manning  upon 
the  evidences  of  Christian  belief.  But  when  we  consider  the 
exceedingly  heavy  fare  offered  almost  without  exception 
by  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  day  the  magazines 
must  have  afforded  a  pardonable  relief. 

The  modern  American  magazines  are  of  course  a  direct 
evolution  of  these  older  productions.  Magazines  kept  their 
ancient  character  pretty  well  intact  down  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  when  they  began  to  become  "timely"  like 
the  newspapers,  while  the  newspapers  began  to  adopt 
magazine  features.  Indeed  this  mutual  poaching  on  each 
other's  preserves  has  brought 
about  such  an  obliteration  of 
boundary  lines  between  the  dailies 
and  the  magazines  that  many 
people  have  wondered  whether 
there  would  be  any  field  for  the 
magazines  at  all  if  it  were  not  for 
their  ability  to  make  a  better  pic- 
torial display. 

Magazines,  like  newspapers, 
may  for  convenience's  sake  be 
divided  in  the  five  following  de- 
partments: 


By 


Why  i 


Edwin  Markham 

The  storm  that  washed  his  field  away, 
Watered  my  field  for  the  harvest  day: 
Lightnings  that  burned  his  proud  abode, 
Lighted  my  feet  on  a  dangerous  road: 
Gales  that  hurled  his  ship  to  the  deep, 
Drove  mine  home  to  the  harbor  sleep. 


1.  Administrative. 

2.  Mechanical. 

3.  Editorial. 

4.  Circulation. 

5.  Advertising. 

The  administration  of  a  magazine,  if  a  corporation,  is  its 
board  of  directors.  Otherwise  it  is  generally  the  proprietor 
or  the  representative  of  the  proprietor,  whether  he  be  editor 
or  publisher,  or  both.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the 
management  must  ultimately  coincide  with  the  ownership. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  Federal  law  by  which  the 
ownership  of  the  magazine  is  required  to  be  published  con- 
spicuously twice  a  year. 

Periodicals  are  of  course  managed  like  all  other  busi- 
nesses that  are  conducted  for  profit;  that  is  on  the  mili- 
tary principle.  Mr.  Ochs,  the  publisher  and  genius  of  the 
New  York  Times,  once  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  no 
periodical  has  ever  had  a  great  success  without  some  dom- 
inating personality  in  control.  "A  successful  paper,"  said 
he,  "like  an  army,  cannot  be  run  by  a  debating  society." 

MANAGING  a  periodical  is  perhaps  the  most  inexact  and 
unstandardized  of  all  businesses.  One  of  the  greatest 
publishers  in  the  United  States  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  publishing  industry  in  New  York  City  is  less  than 
60  per  cent  efficient.  This  is  not  because  there  are  less  able 
men  conducting  journals  than  hotels  or  department  stores, 
but  because  no  other  enterprize  is  more  dependent  on  the 
passing  whim  of  the  public  or  upon  those  intangible  things 
that  go  to  make  up  what  is  known  as  the  paper's  person- 
ality. I  sometimes  think  that  the  periodical  business  is  the 
only  one  in  existence  in  which  the  very  quality  that  brings 
success  is  the  same  one  that  most  frequently  leads  to 
failure.  For  the  man  who  succeeds  in  publishing,  experi- 
ments and  experiments  until  finally  he  hits  the  popular 
taste.  But  the  thing  in  him  which  made  him  succeed  was 
eternal  and  unchangeable.  The  thing  in  the  public  that  re- 
sponded was  ephemeral.  The  public  by  and  by  passes  on 
to  its  next  mood,  and  the  man  remains  high  and  dry  on  his 
abandoned  island  invoking  the  old  watchwords  of  success, 
which  now  no  longer  avail.  The  history  of  the  fall  of  most 
periodicals  that  have  once  succeeded  is  usually  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  management  to  apprehend  the  changing  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  manager  of  a  paper  must  not  only  have  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  publishing,  but  he  must  be 
able  pi'operly  to  coordinate  the  circulation,  advertising  and 
editorial  departments.  Each  of  these  departments  depends 
on  the  other.  Circulation  brings  advertising,  advertising 
brings  profit,  profits  pay  editors,  editors  hold  circulation. 
The  promotion  of  a  paper,  therefore,  is  very  much  like  the 
pleasant  pastime  of  chasing  oneself  around  the  block. 

While  the  last  census  shows  that  the  profits  of  the  maga- 
zine business  during  the  previous  decade  were  over  $300,- 
000,000,  the  publishing  of  an  individual  magazine  is  at  best 
a  precarious  business  and  one  not  likely  to  attract  anyone 
of  purely  mei'cenary  aims.  The  tangible  assets  of  a  maga- 
zine usually  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  desk  and  a 
dictaphone  and  frequently  not  a  dictaphone. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  period- 
ical must  be  kept  running.  It  can- 
not shut  down  in  dull  times  like 
a  factory  or  a  mine.  The  outlay 
continues  whatever  the  income. 
No  wonder  the  average  magazine 
has  to  sail  pretty  close  to  the 
wind.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  un- 
like the  average  citizen.  I  remem- 
ber Ed  Howe,  the  Kansas  sage, 
who  comes  thfe  nearest  of  living 
editors  to  wearing  the  mantle  of 
Benjamin  [Continued  on  page  151 


First  Find  Your  House! 

A  Stimulating  Story  of  How  One  Woman  Made  Over  a 
Century-old  Farmhouse  Into  a  Livable  Country  Home 

By  Louise  Rice 


FOR  more  years  than  I  care  to  count  I  had  been  look- 
ing wistfully  thru  the  back  pages  of  the  magazines, 
where  alluring  drawings  and  architects'  plans 
showed  me  many  a  little  house  that  I  would  like  to  have 
owned.  The  wistfulness  was  engendered  by  the  captions, 
which  ran  in  this  wise:  "Pretty  Little  Bungalow  for 
$3,000,"  "Well-Designed  Country  House  for  $5,000,"  "This 
Farmhouse  was  Remodeled  for  $4,500." 

Bargains,  all  of  them,  for  the  prices  quoted.  The  trouble 
was  that  no  one  ever  quoted  my  price,  which  was  about 
$500  as  a  first  payment,  and  a  few — a  very  few — yearly 
payments. 

I  asked  little  for  my  little.  As  a  lone  writer  lady,  with 
a  family  consisting  of  Pete  and  Little  Puss,  and  personal 
effects  comprising  a  modest  wardrobe  and  the  contents  of 
my  twelve  by  sixteen  "studio,"  it  seemed  to  me  that  what  I 
offered  ought  to  bring  me  the  small  home  and  the  bit  of 
ground  which  I  wanted.  Persistent  and  continued  efforts, 
along  that  line,  however,  had  brought  to  me  merely  the 
keen  realization  that  $500  is  an  exceedingly  small  sum  of 
money.  It  would  buy  me  a  lot  or  two,  but  that  was  all. 

Of  course,  there  were  places  that  I  could  buy  on  my 
terms,  but  they  were  invariably  places  which  I  would  not 
have  had  on  any  terms.  The  Real  Estate  Man,  when  con- 
sidering homeseekers  with  lean  pocketbooks,  does  not  seem 
to  remember  that  poverty  in  the  purse  is  no  sure  sign  of 
stunted  imaginations.  Therefore,  he  buys  a  meadow,  cuts 
down  any  trees  there  may  be  there,  puts  up  dinky  little 
shacks,  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod,  strings  them  out  in  a 
street  of  deadly  straightness,  paints  them  an  unholy  yellow, 
and  is  amazed  that  you  are  not  satisfied  to'  pay  from  $2,000, 
upward,  for  the  monstrosities.  Such  houses  never  had  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  on  the  street,  and  were  so  flimsily 
constructed  that  you  could  have  heard  the  man  next  door 
changing  his  opinion.  As  for  the  back  yard,  jealously  pro- 
tected by  a  high,  most  unlovely  fence,  you  could  not  have 
swung  the  traditional  cat  there  without  knocking  out  its 
brains. 

I  satisfied  myself,  eventually,  that  nothing  save  such 
places  as  these  were  within  my  means,  and  I  gave  up  the 
quest.  In  winter  Pete  and  Little  Puss  and  I  nursed  the 
friendly  radiator,  and  in  spring  we  bought  four  geraniums 
and  a  catnip  ball  and  tried 
to  be  content.  We  tried,  but 
on  balmy  nights  when  the 
smell  of  woodsy  things  was 
wafted  from  the  Jersey 
shore,  we  lolled  out  of  win- 
dow and  worked  our  paws 
restlessly.  And  when  the 
glory  of  real  summer  came 
on  us  we  packed  our  flan- 
nels and  the  couch-cover  in 
moth-balls  and  went  to 
board  in  the  country  for  a 
few  weeks. 

But  three  years  ago, 
when  I  had  foregone  all  be- 
lief that  my  house  was  any- 
where— the  year  that  I  dis- 
covered some  gray  over  my 
left  temple,  and  that  Pete 
had    distemper — just    when 


The  garden  bit  behind  the  house  slopes  down  to  a  placid  old  canal 


everything  was  darkest,  I  found  it.  It  was  so  much  Mine, 
and  I  was  so  sure  of  it,  that  I  took  a  pencil  from  my  bag 
and  slyly  wrote  the  words  on  its  sagging  back  door. 

It  was  little,  it  was  old,  the  roof  was  falling  in,  the  chim- 
neys were  coming  down,  it  had  been  heaven  only  knows 
how  long  since  it  was  decently  dressed  in  paint,  and  its 
fifty  by  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  grounds  were 
just  one  awful  tangle  of  weeds  and  refuse.  But  it  was 
beautiful  and  as  sound  in  its  essential  timbers  as  the  day 
that  some  old  pioneer  put  it  up.  Inside,  plaster  had  fallen 
and  dreadful  things  had  been  done  to  the  old  wood,  but  the 
great  flooi'-beams  would  have  held  up  as  many  people  as 
could  crowd  upon  them.  It  was  on  a  road  at  the  very  end 
of  the  quaint  old  town  of  Boonton,  but  within  a  short  walk 
from  the  railroad  station ; .  it  had  water  and  gas  and  a 
great,  deep,  cemented  cellar  with  rows  of  dusty,  swinging 
shelves.  Standing  close  to  the  road,  it  left  a  long  bit  of 
ground  at  the  back,  sloping  away  to  the  south,  with  the  old 
Morris  and  Essex  canal  at  its  foot.  I  half  shut  my  eyes, 
and  hollyhocks  and  golden  glow  and  bleeding-heart,  day 
lilies  and  climbing  roses  and  widow's  tears  and  ferns — all 
my  beautiful  dream  flowers,  in  my  dream  garden,  where  I 
had  refreshed  myself  for  weary  years — spread  themselves 
around  the  staunch  little  old  house,  so  poor  and  forsaken 
but  so  undeniably  good  for  another  hundred  years,  at  least. 
I  bought  that  house  the  very  next  day,  for  $2,000— $500 
paid  down,  $500  to  be  paid  off  in  instalments,  and  $1,000 
to  stand  on  a  mortgage  at  5  per  cent,  the  owTier  agreeing 
to  do  nothing  except  to  see  that  the  water  and  waste-pipes 
were  in  good  condition.  I  believe  that  he  thought  he  was 
getting  a  good  thing  out  of  me  at  that,  for  the  house  had 
been  vacant,  off  and  on,  for  years. 

Perhaps  he  was.  His  values  and  mine,  however,  were 
vastly  different.  I  counted  into  the  purchase  price  the 
stout  old  timbers  pinned  together  with  long  hickory  spikes, 
as  hard  as  nails,  and  the  firm,  wide-beamed  floors,  and  the 
heavy,  hand-planed  woodwork,  and  the  windows,  with  their 
twelve  small  panes,  and  the  three  big  porches,  two  in  front 
and  one  at  the  back.  I  estimated  the  purity  of  the  six  col- 
umns upholding  the  porches  as  worth  a  good  deal;  and  I 
thought  that  the  fact  that  it  was  a  perfect  "Dutch"  type 
was  something  to  prize;  and  across  the  canal  there  was  a 

great  sweep  of  meadow  and 
woodland,  forty  acres  at 
least,  which  I  included  in 
the  purchase  money  tho  not 
so  specified  in  the  deed! 

I  meant  to  buy  my  neigh- 
bors with  my  price,  too.  Not 
my  little  bit  of  money,  but 
with  the  price  of  love  and 
home  care  and  good  house- 
keeping which  I  knew  were 
commodities  they  would 
value. 

People,  at  varying  times, 
and  with  great  enthusiasm, 
had  papered  the  rooms  in 
every  ghastly  sort  of  wall 
decoration  afforded  by  a 
misguided  merchant.  There 
were  geometric  designs,  sin- 
[Continued     on     page     11,9 
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Citizens  in  the  Making 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Raymond  F.  Crist 


United  States  Director  of  Citizenship 


IT  is  a  fact,  and  a  startling  one, 
that  in  the  past  two  years  Uncle 
Sam  has  had  more  immigrants 
knocking  at  the  door  of  citizenship 
for  admission  than  have  ever  come 
during  a  like  period  at  the  highest 
tide  of  immigration,  from  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  to  America's 
ports  of  entry  asking  merely  to  be 
allowed  to  land  upon  her  soil. 

While  the  landing  of  new  immi- 
grants upon  our  soil  brings  prob- 
lems directly  bearing  upon  our  in- 
dustrial and  labor  economics  that 
are  reflected  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal life,  there  can  be  none  that  are 
fraught  with  such  possibilities  for 
danger  to  the  nation  as  those  that 
may  arise  out  of  the  admission  of 
millions  who  have  asked  for  and  are 
now  awaiting  American  citizenship. 

Those  who  come  into  the  estate  of  American  citizenship 
not  well  fitted  for  its  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges 
are  far  more  in  actual  number  than  those  who  surrepti- 
tiously pass  the  gateways  of  the  nation  and  build  their 
lairs  from  which  to  issue  nefarious  propaganda  of  destruc- 
tion. Possibly  75  per  cent  of  those  seeking  citizenship  an- 
nually belong  to  the  debit  side  of  the  citizenship  ledger. 
Among  the  25  per  cent  that  may  be  credited  to  the  better 
column  are  to  be  found  those  who  shade  off  into  the  greater 
number  in  their  concept  of  American  citizenship  respon- 
sibilities. 

Witnessing  such  a  spectacle  year  after  year  forced  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  to  effect  the  cure  of  this  "king's 
evil"  it  would  be  necessary  to  arouse  and  secure  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  highest  spiritual  expression  of 
America.  Years  of  experience  in  governmental  matters  at 
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In  the  columns  represdnling  years  1907-1918,  a  represents  the 
total  immigration,  and  b  the  number  of  petitioners  for  naturali- 
zation papers,  wives,  and  minors.  In  each  of  the  two  years  1919 
and  1920,  the  black  shafts  represent,  in  order,  a  total  immigration, 
c  petitioners,  d  declarants,  e  wives  and  children,  /  petitioners, 
declarants,  wives  and  children.  The  right  hand  portion  of  the 
chart  shows  the  number  of  communities  cooperating  in  citizen- 
ship work,  progressively  thru  the  years  1916-1920 
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At  the  Cass  Technical  School,  one  of  the  Citizenship  Classes  that  are  working  to  make 
citizenship   not   merely   a   possession   of   naturalization  papers   but   a   matter   of  under- 
standing patriotism  and   sense  of  personal  responsibility 

once  conjured  up  before  the  mental  vision  the  formalities, 
the  routine,  the  precedents,  and  the  traditions  of  govern- 
ment, commonly  styled  "red  tape,"  which  must  be  over- 
come and  unwound  in  endless  and  seeming  never  ending 
limits,  if  but  common  justice  to  the  present  generation  and 
a  contribution  to  posterity  of  a  substantial  sort  should  be 
made. 

Over  six  years  ago  the  effort  was  made  to  humanize  the 
routine  of  the  work  of  a  governmental  bureau,  the  bureau 
having  charge  of  the  application  of  the  uniform  rule  for 
the  naturalization  of  the  alien  millions  in  the  United  States. 
It  meant  to  introduce  something  into  a  governmental  ac- 
tivity that  differed  wholly  from  the  usual  routine  based 
upon  known  units,  figures,  audits,  forms,  reports,  and  file 
cases,  and  gain  assent  and  approval  "up  the  line."  It  meant 
to  assume  an  administrative  responsibility  of  a  specific 
character,  upon  a  general  legislative  authority  found  in  the 
language  "shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  concerning  the 
naturalization  of  aliens."  It  meant  to  see  in  these  words 
the  medium  thru  which  the  alien  might  become  prepared 
for  admission  to  citizenship.  The  task  meant  that  by 
achieving  an  ideal,  a  moral  sense  of  citizenship  responsi- 
bilities would  be  awakened  in  these  new  units  that,  year 
in  and  year  out,  on  all  occasions  and  at  all  times,  would 
cause  them  to  discharge  those  responsibilities  even  better 
than  the  native  born,  more  conscientiously,  more  constantly, 
and  with  the  sense  of  consecration  that  the  fact  of  citizen- 
ship in  this  nation  should  inspire  in  all.  It  meant  the  erec- 
tion of  a  nation-wide  educational  institution  of  a  character 
distinctly  new  to  pedagogy.  It  meant  to  call  upon  the  pub- 
lic school  organizations  and  systems  to  join  themselves  to 
and  become  a  part  of  a  synchronizing  machinery  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  meant  that  the  educational  world 
of  America  must  be  aroused  to  develop  beyond,  to  break 
over  the  routine  of  nine  to  three,  Monday  to  Friday,  six 
to  sixteen.  As  one  leading  educator  expressed  it,  to  develop 
"a  phase  of  my  profession  along  which  I  have  not  hereto- 
fore fully  thought."  it  meant  the  enlisting  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  nation.  It  meant  to  win  the  approval  of  the  national 
legislators.  It  meant  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind. 

Six  and  a  half  years  of  unflagging  devotion  to  the  ob- 
jective have  shown  that  while  human  nature  is  prone  and 
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ready  to  continue  upon  its  course  of  indifference,  it  will 
nevertheless  respond  to  the  ideal  that  is  coupled  with  a 
practical  process  by  which  it  may  be  realized.  Having  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  million  annually  knocking  at  the 
door  of  citizenship,  Avith  probable  great  increases,  the  way 
in  which  the  educational  problems  of  America  can  be  solved 
has  been  found  to  be  by  the  minimum  Federal  machinery 
acting  to  stimulate  the  local  community  to  its  maximum  ef- 
ficiency in  that  duty. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  this  work  was  undertaken.  The 
first  conference  was  called  in  the  office  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Young,  in  describing  the  state  of  the  schools  for  for- 
eign born,  said  she  found  a  man,  "a  horny  handed  son  of 
toil"  of  foreign  birth,  pursuing  the  romance  of  the  cat 
chasing  the  rat  in  his  endeavors  to  master  a  practical  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  that  would  help  him  in  his  daily  vocation. 
"Pooty  small  language,"  he  said.  Mrs.  Young  heartily 
pledged  her  school  system  as  a  unit  in  this  national  un- 
dertaking. 

The  scene  is  in  an  American  courtroom  with  an  alien 
seeking  citizenship.  All  of  the  efforts  of  the  examiner  to 
have  the  candidate  describe  our  Government  bring  the 
response,  "No  unde'stan'."  To  such  leading  questions  as 
"This  is  a  republic?"  "This  is  not  a  monarchy?"  "Does  Con- 
gress make  the  laws?"  a  correct  "Yes"  or  "No"  quickly 
followed.  "The  President  has  something  to  do  with  mak- 
ing the  laws?"  "Yes."  "What  does  the  President  have  to 
do?"  "No  unde'stan'."  "Can  the  President  keep  a  bill  from 
being  a  law?"  "Yes."  "Do  you  know  what 
the  veto  is?"  "Veto,  yes."  "Tell  the  court 
what  the  veto  is."  "Jodge,  a  veto  is  a  voman 
whose  hosband  is  dead."  With  such  material 
as  this  being  added  to  the  citizenry  of  the 
country,  it  became  necessary,  in  addition  to 
winning  over  the  public  school  authorities, 
to  secui'e  the  judicial  assent.  This  assent  was 
cordially  given.  Indeed  many  jurists  have 
voluntarily  urged  the  schools  to  broaden 
their  scope  beyond  the  Monday-to-Friday 
daylight  service  and  enter  that  new  field 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  add  only  worthy  sons  and  daughters  to 
his  family. 


The  campaign  was  launched,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
school  year  over  six  hundred  communities  had  pledged 
their  public  schools  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  these 
self-same  communities  had  been  taught  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions save  the  one  of  self-government,  the  one  upon 
which  they  depend  for  their  stability. 

Appeals  came  from  all  of  these  communities  for  guides 
and  helps  in  this  new  field.  To  the  public  schools,  that  rock 
upon  which  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  is  founded,  the 
subject  of  citizenship  training  was  novel,  new,  unprece- 
dented, in  this  the  greatest  self-governing  nation  of  the 
world.  Surveys  and  searches  and  gleaning  made  it  pos- 
sible to  get  together  an  outline  for  the  guidance  of  the 
teachers  who  early  threw  themselves  at  the  front  line 
trenches  in  this  attack  upon  the  ranks  of  ignorance  invad- 
ing our  citizenship.  Again,  the  appeal  for  material  for  the 
student,  and  again  gleanings  and  surveys  and  searches  re- 
sulted in  the  initial  step  of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  textbook  com- 
piler. A  Federal  Citizenship  Textbook  was  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  the  contributions  of  those  who  combined 
their  energies  and  intelligence  with  the  Government  in  this 
work  were  presented  free  of  charge  to  the  alien  seeking  ad- 
mission to  citizenship  who  attends  the  public  schools.  The 
alien  had  paid  for  this  book  in  advance.  He  did  so  when  he 
paid  for  his  naturalization  paper,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  amount  went  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  for  something  over  $2.50  which  Uncle  Sam  collects 
from  each  immigrant  seeking  citizenship,  Congress  author- 
izes him  to  receive  a  book  that  costs  [Continued  on  page  H6 
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Every  day,  75,000  or  so, 
they  land  at  EUis  Isl- 
and. From  that  moment 
they  are  in  our  hands, 
for  better  or  for  worse. 
There  was  a  time  when 
immigrants  were  herd- 
ed like  cattle  off  the 
ship  and  into  the  coun- 
try. But  now,  with 
growing  consciousness 
of  the  need  of  Amer- 
ica and  her  new  Ameri- 
cans to  help  each  other, 
the  Government  is 
learning  to  make  use 
of  the  first  moment  of 
opportunity  —  that  is, 
the  moment  of  setting 
foot  on  land.  Here  the 
thousands  of  immi- 
grants are  shown  be- 
guiling the  time  of 
waiting,  at  Ellis  Island, 
at  an  open  air  concert, 
instead  of  in  a  crowded 
airless   room 


Admitting  That  Germany  Can't  Pay 

By  James  G.  McDonald 


THE  conferences  this  week  in  Paris  of  the  allied 
Premiers  emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  the  most 
critical  and  immediate  question  in  international  re- 
lations— the  problem  of  the  fixation  of  Germany's  repara- 
tion obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Now,  more  than  two  years  after  the  armistice,  the  world 
economic  situation  has  forced  a  general  recognition  of  the 
truth  insisted  upon  during  peace  negotiations  by  the  Ameri- 
can Commission— that  there  can  be  no  European  recon- 
struction until  the  German  indemnities  have  been  defined 
on  a  basis  which,  as  our  experts  put  it,  "Germany  will 
assume  in  a  manner  at  least  semi-voluntary." 

Why  was  this  not  provided  for  in  the  treaty?  Why  has  it 
not  been  done  since  by  the  Reparation  Commission?  The 
answer  usually  given  is  "it  was  impossible  then  and  has 
been  impossible  since  to  determine  accurately  Germany's 
capacity  to  pay."  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this.  The 
real  answer,  however,  lies  elsewhere  in  political  consid- 
erations. 

Lloyd  George,  in  the  heat  of  the  Parliamentary  cam- 
paign, following  the  armistice  in  1918,  and  similarly  the 
representatives  of  France  and  the  other  Allies,  during  the 
last  months  of  the  war  and  during  the  peace  negotiations, 
led  their  people  to  believe  that  Germany  would  be  able  to 
pay  and  would  be  required  to  pay,  if  not  the  whole  cost 
of  the  war,  at  least  much  more  of  that  cost  than  serious 
students  of  economics  now  or  then  believed  possible. 

The  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  Part  8,  the  repara- 
tions part  of  the  Treaty,  reflects  the  compromize  between 
the  unreasoning  promises  of  the  politicians  and  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  financiers.  Nowhere  are  the  economic 
disadvantages  of  this  compromize  now  seriously  denied. 
The  political  disadvantages  of  this  failure  to  face  realities, 
of  this  failure  to  fix  the  indemnity  on  a  rational  basis,  have 
not  been,  it  seems  to  me,  sufficiently  considered. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  England  and  the  Continent  I 
was  amazed  and  shocked  at  the  cleavage  between  England 
and  France,  a  cleavage  which  tho  officially  denied  then  and 
officially  denied  now,  was  emphasized  by  every  Britisher 
and  Frenchman  with  whom  I  talked.  In  Britain,  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  France,  under  the  stress  of  the  de- 
sire for  security  and  need  for  immediate  funds,  is  deter- 
mined, regardless  of  consequences,  to  enforce  reparation 
terms  beyond  Germany's  capacity  to  pay.  In  many  quar- 
ters in  Britain  ulterior  motives,  either  the  dismemberment 
or  the  economic  enslavement  of  Germany,  were  also  at- 
tributed to  important  sections  of  French  opinion.  Even 
those  Englishmen,  who  like  the  editor  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  world's  greatest  newspaper,  believe  that  France  is  ma- 
ligned and  misrepresented  by  these  charges,  do  not  deny 
that  a  large  portion  of  British  public  opinion  believes  the 
charges  to  be  true. 

In  France  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  passionate  re- 
sentment of  the  French,  who  insist  that  their  policies  and 
their  motives  are  grossly  misinterpreted  across  the  Chan- 
nel. The  retort  commonly  made  to  the  British  charges  is 
that  having  gained  what  she  wanted  most  out  of  the  war, 
security  thru  destruction  of  the  German  fleet,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  her  empire  thru  the  absorption  of  many  of  the 
German  and  Turkish  territories,  Britain  is  now  concerned 
primarily  with  the  restarting  of  German  industrial  life 
with  a  view  to  the  German  market,  irrespective  of  France's 
claims  for  reparation  or  France's  need  for  security.  France, 
facing  what  is  frequently  characterized  as  desertion  by  her 
ally,  is  not  unprepared  for  the  next  step,  a  commercial  ar- 
rangement between  Britain  and  Germany. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  very  clear  appreciation  of  what 
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the  growing  differences  between  France  and  Britain  on  the 
issue  of  reparations  may  mean.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
public  opinion  across  the  Rhine  accepts  the  extreme  British 
interpretation  of  France's  ultimate  purpose. 

In  Italy  there  is  a  strong  conviction  that  both  France 
and  Britain  are  more  concerned  with  their  own  immediate 
interests  than  they  are  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Allies.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  Italy  to  look  to  her  own 
interests  and  to  feel  that  these  would  be  best  served  by  the 
restoration  of  economic  and  possibly  other  ties  with  the 
ex-enemy  states. 

Even  among  us  here  the  charge  has  been  frequently 
made  and  vigorously  sustained  that  France  is  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  a  real  peace  in  Europe,  that  France's  insistence 
upon  extreme  reparation  terms  as  over  against  the  growing 
moderation  of  Lloyd  George,  is  preventing  the  recovery  of 
Central  Europe  and  indirectly  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Europe  and  is  thus  depriving  us  of  markets  which,  were 
they  available  now,  would  do  much  to  relieve  our  present 
acute  congestion  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  the  export  markets. 

In  short,  it  is  my  measured  judgment  that  the  failure  of 
the  Peace  Conference  to  fix  the  German  indemnities  in  the 
Treaty,  a  failure  due  primarily  to  political  considerations, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Reparations  Commission  to  fix  those 
indemnities,  again  a  failure  due  primarily  to  political 
considerations,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  continuance 
unimproved  of  the  world's  appalling  economic  disorganiza- 
tion and  that  relative  isolation  which  France  feels  today, 
which  we  all  deplore. 

MY  observations  in  France  convince  me  that  much  injus- 
tice has  been  done  to  some  of  the  responsible  authori- 
ties there.  The  recent  Reparation  Conference  in  Brussels,  to 
which  German  representatives  were  admitted,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  conciliation — a  willingness  to  hear  the  German 
case.  This  and  many  personal  contacts  strengthen  my  con- 
viction that  President  Millerand  is  ready  and  anxious  to 
go  just  as  far  and  as  fast  toward  fixing  the  indemnity  on  a 
reasonable  basis  as  public  opinion  will  permit.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  backwardness  of  public  opinion  in  admitting 
the  inevitable  has  led  Premier  Briand  to  announce  that  he 
is  opposed  to  the  fixation  of  Germany's  obligation  now.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  would  welcome  pressure  from 
here  in  support  of  Premier  Millerand's  position. 

My  plea  is  this:  Let  us  face  realities.  Let  us  admit  the 
absurdity  of  trying  to  exact  the  impossible  from  the  enemy 
states.  Let  us  admit  the  economic  disadvantages  and  the 
political  complications,  which  failure  to  fix  the  indemnities 
has  brought.  Moreover,  let  us  recognize  that  it  is  not  bad 
faith  or  a  desire  to  dismember  Germany  or  to  economically 
enslave  her,  but  rather  the  exigencies  of  a  political  situa- 
tion which  have  prevented  the  fixing  of  the  indemnities  on 
the  sort  of  basis  suggested  by  our  commissioners  at  the 
time  of  the  making  of  the  Treaty.  Let  us  cease  recrimina- 
tion and,  instead,  hold  up  the  hands  of  moderate  and  ra 
tional  opinion  abroad  by  saying  in  substance,  "Your  best 
interest  and  ours  demand  the  settlement  of  the  reparation 
controversy  on  sound  economic  lines  and  not  on  those  of 
political  or  nationalistic  expediency." 

We  should  insist  that  any  further  economic  cooperatior 
of  America  with  Europe,  other  than  relief  such  as  Mr 
Hoover's,  be  contingent  upon  the  reasonable  and  prompt 
fixation  of  Germany's  treaty  obligations — this  not  in  th< 
interest  of  Germany — rather  in  the  interest  of  Europear 
restoration  and  in  the  interest  of  our  own  trade,  but  prin 
cipally  in  the  interest  of  France  herself,  to  whom  th' 
world  owes  so  much,  and  toward   whom   the  world  has  re 
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cently  appeared  so  ungrateful,  so  that  she  may  the  sooner 
i-eceive  her  just  reparation,  so  that  the  ties  between  her  and 
Britain  may  not  be  loosened,  and  so  that  her  friendship 
with  iffe  may  be  ever  firmer. 

Harding  to  Millerand 

MR.  President,  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  together  a  Cabinet  that  will  suit 
everybody,  just  as  you  have,  and  both  of  us  are  finding  the 
job  pretty  tough.  I  reckon  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
in  France  as  it  is  in  America. 

Tiger,  Tiger! 

Now  that  the  Tammany  regime  in  New  York  is  being 
overwhelmed  by  exposure  after  exposure  an  impar- 
tial observer  from  another  city  would  probably  infer 
that  it  was  doomed  to  sure  defeat  next  November.  The  im- 
partial observer  would  be  wrong.  Tammany  is  always 
stronger  on  election  day  than  during  a  campaign;  its 
strength  floats  mainly  under  the  surface  like  an  iceberg. 
As  against  the  lightnings  of  press  and  pulpit  Tammany 
opposes  the  power  of  seci-et  organization  and  individual 
canvass;  it  knows  where  the  votes  grow  and  how  to  glean 
them.  It  will  take  the  entire  strength  of  the  undivided 
forces  of  reform  to  win  a  victory  this  year  or  any  year. 

Main  Street,  Moronia 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

RS.  Gertrude  Atherton  would  have  a  million  copies 
of  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street"  distributed 
in  the  United  States.  With  many  other  intelligent 
persons  she  thinks  it  an  accurate  picture  of  a  representa- 
tive American  community;  ugly,  ignorant,  hustling,  self- 
satisfied,  bumptious,  always  bellowing  about  itself  and 
without  desire  or  intention  to  be  uplifted;  where  every- 
body makes  it  his  business  (or  her  business)  at  any  cost  of 
time  and  trouble  to  find  out  about  everybody  else's  busi- 
ness, and  to  supervise  it  in  the  interest  of  sound  morality 
and  public  decency. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  wish  is  worthy  but  inadequate.  We 
should  provide  one  copy  of  this  disturbing  book  to  each 
inhabitant  of  Moronia  intelligent  enough  to  be  shocked  by 
it.  If  the  army  intelligence  tests  be  accepted  the  number 
of  potential  readers  that  could  qualify  in  America  is  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions.  The  remaining  96  per  cent  of 
up  at  best  are  supermorons,  at  the  worst  imbeciles.  That  is 
why,  being  free  born  (or  free  imported)  American  citi- 
zens and  voters,  we  are  collectively  Main  Street,  Moronia. 

To  be  sure,  the  validity  of  this  "why"  turns  upon  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  intelligence  grading.  To  satisfy 
one's  self  on  this  point  one  need  not  master  the  technical 
methods  by  which  psychologists  obtain  the  I.  Q.  Anybody 
"bright"  enough  to  read  "Main  Street"  and  "get  it"  can 
grade  the  people  of  his  town  A  down  to  D  minus.  Women 
that  get  caught  in  gambling  rooms  and  race  track  betting 
places  can  safely  be  marked  below  D.  Men  and  women  that 
never  talk  discriminatingly  about  things,  mechanical,  po- 
litical, critical  or  theoretical,  but  always  about  persons 
and  piffle,  can  on  no  account  be  marked  above  C.  Locomo- 
tive engineers,  master  mechanics,  efficient  mill  superin- 
tendents must  not  be  marked  below  C.  The  intelligence  of 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  real  estate  agents  and  in- 
surance men  should  be  graded  after  comparing  it  with  that 
of  locomotive  engineers  of  good  record.  Professional  men 
generally  may  be  graded  from  B  minus  to  A  minus.  A  civil 
engineer  of  good  professional  standing  may  safely  be 
taken  as  a  measure  with  which  to  compare  the  intelligence 
of  men  that  should  be  marked  above  B.  Using  these  rough 
measures  of  mentality  farmers  and  "business  men"  will  be 


found  to  be  of  every  grade  from  A  down  to  D,  and  in  most 
instances  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  community  will  be 
found  to  rank  below  A  minus.  The  ordinary  "bright"  man's 
grading  of  his  neighbors  will  therefore  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  arrived  at  thru  the  more  academic  intelligence 
tests. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Is  "Main  Street"  "past  feel- 
ing" as  Saint  Paul  might  have  described  it,  and  beyond 
hope,  or  can  it,  notwithstanding  intellectual  limitations,  be 
made  less  offensive  to  look  at  and  more  interesting  to 
live  in? 

Two  things  can  be  done.  First,  uplifters  can  "cut  out" 
Main  Street  habits  from  their  own  behavior  before  try- 
ing to  "fix  up"  the  world.  In  other  words,  they  can  quit 
"butting  in"  and  meddling.  They  can  let  neighbors  and 
strangers  be  happy  in  their  own  way  so  long  as  that  way 
is  not  cruel,  dishonorable  or  illegal.  If  it  is  in  bad  taste, 
bad  form,  or  bad  judgment  that  is  lamentable,  but  preach- 
ing, meddling,  nagging,  prescribing  and  bossing  won't  cor- 
rect it.  It  can  be  improved,  if  at  all,  only  by  suggestion,  ex- 
ample, fashion — in  short,  by  the  power  of  "what  goes." 

Secondly,  in  childhood  morons  and  supermorons  can  be 
taught.  Their  instincts  can  be  tied  up  to  new  stimuli  and 
their  habits  can  be  disciplined.  The  process  will  not  increase 
their  intelligence,  but  it  will  improve  their  behavior.  Fire 
drills  do  not  expand  the  mentality  of  grade  school  pupils, 
but  do  make  them  more  controllable  when  fire  is  discov- 
ered. Discipline  does  not  raise  the  soldier's  I.  Q.,  but  it 
makes  him  a  better  comrade  and  a  better  fighter.  The  par- 
rot will  never  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  but  he  can 
be  taught  to  say  it. 

Poison  Gas  and  Prohibition 


By  Shailer  Mathews 


THE  expected  has  happened.  The  country  is  being  filled 
with  propaganda  against  prohibition.  No  attack  is 
made  directly  upon  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  for 
that  method  would  be  too  crude.  Just  now  the  attack  is 
not  made  directly  even  on  the  Volstead  Act,  altho  that 
comes  in  for  an  occasional  assault.  The  new  strategy  does 
not  want  any  hand  to  hand  battle.  It  prefers  gas  attacks. 
Under  the  guise  of  an  apparently  impartial  discussion,  and 
with  the  concession  that  drunkenness  may  be  lessened,  it 
concludes  that  prohibition,  so  far  from  being  an  influence 
in  reducing  crime,  is  the  source  of  crime. 

Such  an  attack  is  certainly  clever.  It  has  the  zest  of  at- 
tacking the  enemy  with  his  own  guns.  The  great  argument 
against  liquor  was  that  it  caused  crimes,  and  now  the  great 
argument  against  prohibition  is  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
murder,  drug  habits,  divorce,  highway  robbery,  and  prob- 
able revolution.  In  the  face  of  such  terrible  affirmations, 
who  would  be  a  prohibitionist? 

Against  this  sort  of  propaganda  it  is  quite  useless  to 
reply  that  arrests  for  drunkenness  have  greatly  diminished, 
that  there  is  less  vagrancy,  that  hospitals  and  rescue  mis- 
sions have  few  "drunks"  to  serve,  that  savings  accounts 
have  increased,  that  bills  are  more  promptly  paid,  and  that 
children  have  shoes  even  if  their  fathers  lack  cocktails. 
Such  unpoetic,  statistical  virtues  make  no  appeal  to  the 
apprehensive  hearts  of  those  who  look  out  thru  the  dangers 
of  prohibition  to  a  Soviet  government  and  a  revolution  of 
the  drinkless.  They  tearfully  assert  that  while  all  these 
apparent  blessings  may  be  discovered,  people  are  drinking 
more  whiskey  than  ever  before,  that  strong  drink  is  re- 
placing beer,  and  that  crime  is  rampant! 

Crime  makes  interesting  reading.  Men  read  scandal  as 
dogs  eat  carrion.  There  are  papers,  which,  not  having  ac- 
cess to  the  Associated  Press,  make  crime  popular  by  de- 
scribing it  on  their  front  pages.  So  indecent  has  this  ex- 
posure of  a  nation's  criminality  become  that  in  Chicago  a 
ministers'  meeting  drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions  against 
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such  prostitution  of  its  office  on  the  part  of  at  least  one 
paper. 

The  public  cannot  be  too  heartily  warned  against  this 
sort  of  propaganda.  A  suggestion  is  often  more  deadly 
than  an  argument.  Once  get  people  to  have  a  vague  recol- 
lection that  somebody,  somewhere,  at  some  time,  showed 
that  prohibition  had  terrible  results,  and  it  needs  no  psycho- 
analysis to  predict  that  public  opinion  will  become  skepti- 
cal as  to  prohibition  itself. 

A  suppressed  idea  like  this  may  very  v/ell,  a  couple  of 
years  from  now,  result  in  an  anti-prohibition  movement. 
It  may  be  as  perverting  as  the  anti-League  of  Nations 
propaganda.  When  once  this  attitude  of  distrust  is  aroused 
legislative  reversals  will  not  be  impossible. 

But  such  a  time  will  never  come  if  well-meaning  men 
and  women  refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
clever  propagandists.  To  charge  crimes  to  prohibition  is 
like  charging  chilblains  to  woolen  stockings.  Anyone  who 
wants  facts  on  the  actual  working  of  prohibition  may  find 
them  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Temperance  and  Pub- 
lic Morals  of  the  Methodist  Church.  There  are  statistics 
which  any  investigator  can  get  from  cities,  and  most  of 
all  from  the  small  town.  Cities  will  always  present  diffi- 
culties; they  will  always  have  criminal  whiskey  sellers,  just 
as  they  have  criminal  doctors,  druggists  and  business  men. 
But  the  small  town,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  the  out- 
standing testimony  to  the  worth  of  prohibition.  Even  where 
there  is  some  bootlegging  the  small  town  is  the  great  gainer. 
Life  is  better,  thrift  is  more  possible,  village  loafing  is 
less  dangerous,  and  schools  are  more  prosperous. 

If  this  be  criminality,  charge  it  to  prohibition!  It  can 
well  endure  such  gainsaying. 

The  Inauguration 

PRESIDENT-Elect  Harding  was  offered  a  grand 
church  wedding  to  Miss  Columbia,  with  bridesmaids 
and  ushers  and  decorations  and  everythin'.  Being  a  man 
of  simple  tastes  he  has  preferred  a  quiet  home  wedding, 
and  even  expressed  a  willingness,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  married  without  any  ceremony  at  all  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  We  hope  Warren  will  have  a  happy 
honeymoon  and  that  the  next  four  years  will  be  full  of 
bliss  for  both  him  and  Miss  Columbia.  Anyhow,  it's  a  good 
sign  that  hubby  is  setting  out  to  be  economical. 

Free  Art 

WE  are  not  much  impressed  by  the  vers  libre  poets 
and  the  futurist  painters  who  never  advance  beyond 
the  proclamation  that  they  are  "free"  and  have  "flung  off 
the  shackles  of  convention."  The  good  of  being  free  is  to 
make  use  of  freedom  in  achievement.  What  would  we  think 
of  a  man  who  was  released  from  prison  and  then  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  standing  just  outside  the  prison  gate  de- 
riding those  still  imprisoned?  Fewer  manifestoes  of  what 
emancipated  art  is  going  to  do  and  more  exhibits  of  fine 
work  which  it  has  actually  done  would  be  the  best  remedy 
for  the  skepticism  of  a  conservative  public.  If  Homer  has 
spent  his  life  giving  talks  at  Greenwich  Village  tea  parties 
on  "How  Epics  Ought  to  Be  Done,"  or  if  Rembrandt  de- 
voted his  time  to  propagandist  pamphlets  on  "The  New 
Movement  in  Art  by  a  Painter  too  Lazy  to  Paint  It,"  they 
would  have  been  treated  with  the  disrespect  which  they 
deserved. 

The  Next  Secretary  of  State 

EVERYBODY  admits— that  is  everybody  outside  the 
United  States  Senate — that  either  Mr.  Hughes  or  Mr. 
Root  would  make  an  ideal  Secretary  of  State.  But  sup- 
posing they  kill  each  other  off,  and  Mr.  Harding  in  his 
passionate  pursuit  of  harmony  decides  he  had  better  seek 
elsewhere — where  shall  he  go?  The  conventional  thing,  of 


course,  would  be  to  pick  out  some  widely  known  but  second 
rate  statesman  from  the  Senate.  But  why  not  choose  a 
first  rate  even  if  politically  unknown  man?  A  second  rate 
man  can  never  become  first  rate,  whereas  an  unkno'^n  man 
will  soon  become  known. 

If  the  President-elect  should  want  a  man  who  would  fully 
measure  up  to  the  job  we  would  respectfully  call  his  atten- 
tion to  David  Prescott  Barrows,  President  of  the  University 
of  California,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  an  authority  on 
Pacific  and  Colonial  problems,  an  administrator  of  demon- 
strated capacity,  a  statesman  of  both  achievement  and 
promise,  and,  in  general,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

Self  -  Determination 

By  Preston  Slosson 

THE  Great  War  resulted  in  evils  innumerable.  It  ac- 
complished four  things  that  were  good:  the  over- 
throw of  German  militarism,  the  establishment  of 
republican  and  democratic  institutions  thruout  central 
Europe,  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  liberation  of  submerged  nationalities.  If  we  add  to- 
gether the  Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Finns,  Danes,  Alsatian 
French,  Austro-Italians,  Yugoslavs,  Rumanians,  Greeks 
and  others  who  have  been  brought  under  governments  of 
their  own  nationality  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  then  sub- 
tract minorities  of  Germans,  Magyars  and  Bulgarians 
whom  the  peace  treaties  have  placed  under  foreign  gov- 
ernments, we  have  a  net  balance  on  the  side  of  national 
liberation  which  is  probably  not  much  short  of  40,000,000. 
And  this  does  not  take  account  of  the  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Palestine  Jews,  Georgians,  Ukrainians,  White  Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Letts,  Esthonians  and  others  who  have  in 
some  measure  broken  away  from  their  former  rulers,  but 
whose  political  status  is  not  yet  finally  settled. 

Strangely  enough  many  professed  liberals  have  refused 
to  count  this  enormous  act  of  liberation  to  the  credit  of 
the  peacemakers;  altho  if  any  principle  can  be  called  liberal 
it  is  the  grouping  of  peoples  according  to  their  own  wishes 
instead  of  according  to  the  will  of  alien  rulers.  Some  take 
this  stand  because "  the  work  of  liberation  was  not  com- 
plete; Ireland,  for  example,  being  still  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  Austria  denied  the  right  to  unite  with  Ger- 
many. Others  raise  the  opposite  objection  that  the  work  of 
liberation  has  gone  too  far,  that  central  Europe  has  been 
"Balkanized"  by  breaking  it  up  into  little  republics  and 
kingdoms.  Certainly  it  makes  the  problems  of  international 
politics  more  difficult  to  have  to  deal  with  a  score  of  lusty 
young  nationalities,  many  of  them  no  larger  or  more  popu- 
lous than  an  average  American  state,  instead  of  with  the 
three  autocratic  empires  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia,  which  no  more  than  four  years  ago  filled  the 
whole  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

The  principle  of  self-determination  is  certainly  a  just 
one,  for  it  is  but  the  application  of  democracy  to  boundary 
making.  But  it  is  far  from  simple.  Just  because  the  phrase 
is  flung  around  so  loosely,  and  applied  so  variously,  it  is 
worth  while  to  show  by  particular  instances  how  difficult 
"self-determination"  is  for  the  practical  statesman  to 
realize.  Examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  but  the 
following  ten  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
nationalities  become  entangled  with  each  other  so  that  com- 
plete justice  cannot  be  done  to  all: 

1.  Where  language  is  not  a  guide  to  national  sentiment. 
Alsace  is  a  particularly  good  "specimen"  of  this  class,  as  it 
is  German  in  speech  and  local  customs,  but  unquestionably 
French  in  sympathy.  As  language  maps  and  statistics  are 
usually  used  to  indicate  "nationality"  such  cases  are  par- 
ticularly apt  to  upset  preconceived  theories. 

2.  Where  one  nationality  "melts"  into  another  without 
any  sharp  line  of  division.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with   the   Russians   and   the    Ukrainians.    Many   Ukrainian 
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peasants  are  ardent  nationalists;  many  are  still  untouched 
by  the  national  movement  and  regard  themselves  as  part  of 
the  Russian  population. 

3.  Where  two  nationalities  are  scattered  thruout  the 
same  territory.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Jews  of  eastern 
Europe  and  the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor;  they  are  scat- 
tered all  thru  the  towns  among  diverse  and  hostile  peoples 
and  there  seems  no  way  to  herd  them  together  into  terri- 
torial blocks,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so. 

4.  Where  two  nationalities  live  side  by  side,  but  within 
the  same  geographical  unit.  The  Germans  of  Bohemia  are 
fairly  well  separated  ethnogi-aphically  from  the  Czechs, 
but  both  alike  are  crowded  within  the  same  ring  of  moun- 
tains and  a  boundary  line  between  the  two  would  be  geo- 
graphically and  economically  absurd.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  "orange"  Irish  of  northeast  Ulster,  who  are  doomed 
by  the  sea  to  live  in  the  same  country  with  a  hostile  ma- 
jority of  "green"  or  Catholic  Irish. 

5.  Where  one  nationality  is  an  "enclave"  entirely  en- 
circled by  another.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  Magyars  and 
Saxons  of  Transylvania,  who  are  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  Rumanian  population,  and  the  Germans  of  East 
Prussia,  who  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Germany  by  a 
belt  of  Polish  population. 

6.  Where  a  city  is  of  one  nationality  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  another.  Thus  Lemberg  is  a  Polish  town  situated 
among  Ukrainians  (Ruthenians)  and  Vilna,  a  Polish  town 
in  a  Lithuanian  countryside.  There  are  German  towns 
scattered  all  over  the  countries  east  of  Germany. 

7.  Where  a  seacoast  is  inhabited  by  one  nationality  and 
the  hinterland  by  another.  The  relation  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bulgars  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  is  a  good  example  of 
this;  also  the  strip  of  Italian  population  between  the  Yugo- 
slavs and  the  Adriatic. 

8.  Where  religion  is  more  important  than  nationality  as 
a  form  of  social  grouping.  This  is  true  in  Turkey  and  all 
Moslem  countries,  and  to  some  extent  in  India. 

9.  Where  such  a  great  divergence  of  races,  languages, 
civilizations  and  social  classes  exists  in  a  country  as  to  pre- 
vent the  emergence  of  a  definite  nationality.  This  is  the 
case  of  India  and  possibly  of  the  Philippines. 

10.  Where  the  whole  level  of  civilization  is  so  low  that 
the  idea  of  self-governing  nationality  has  scarcely  taken 
root.  This  is  the  case  of  tropical  Africa  and  all  the  back- 
ward and  barbaric  countries  of  the  world. 

No  one  who  has  studied  all  these  problems  can  fail  to 
feel  some  impatience  at  the  soap  box  orator  or  revolutionary 
journalist  who  waves  his  hand  to  the  universe  and  de- 
mands that  India,  Egypt,  Haiti,  Borneo,  Turkestan,  Car- 
patho-Russia,  Hawaii,  Canada,  Wales,  Palestine  and 
Korea  be  "set  free"  at  once  or  else  all  our  talk  about  free- 
dom during  the  war  was  hypocrisy.  That  some  of  these 
regions  are  not  nationalities  at  all,  or  are  made  up  of  sev- 
eral different  nationalities,  or  consider  themselves  free  al- 
ready, or  have  different  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  national 
freedom,  never  enters  his  head.  Patriotism  is  not  a  simple 
thing,  but  a  most  complex  psychological  product;  it  is  not 
equally  felt  by  all  individuals  nor  by  all  communities;  it 
may  change  its  allegiance  with  the  slow  pressure  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces.  Even  in  the  United  States  we 
have  had  a  great  civil  war  between  those  who  thought  that 
political  loyalty  belonged  to  the  individual  state  and  those 
who  felt  that  it  belonged  to  the  whole  federation  of  states. 
And  in  a  place  like  Macedonia  it  might  be  perfectly  possible 
to  find  an  individual  who  was  Albanian  by  race,  Turkish 
(that  is,  Mohammedan)  by  religion,  Bulgarian  by  speech, 
Greek  by  preference  and  Serbian  by  residence. 

It  is  certainly  not  wise  to  ignore  or  flout  national  senti- 
ment, for  next  to  religious  fanaticism  it  is  the  strongest 
dynamite  known  to  social  science  and  will  tear  to  pieces 
any  empire  or  league  of  empires  which  fails  to  reckon 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible,  physically  im- 


possible, to  make  up  the  map  so  that  it  will  suit  every- 
body. What  should  be  done  is  to  interpret  the  maxim  of 
"self-determination"  as  meaning  a  flexible  political  system 
which  will  give  to  everybody  the  greatest  practicable 
amount  of  freedom  for  his  activities  and  satisfaction  for 
his  patriotic  sentiments.  Thus  when  a  minority  of  one  na- 
tionality is  unavoidably  included  in  the  same  country  with 
a  majority  of  another  nationality,  the  minority  can  be  pro- 
tected in  its  peculiar  institutions  by  special  privileges  and 
guarantees  while  yet  permitting  the  majority  to  rule;  it  is 
in  this  way  that  the  problem  of  the  French  Canadians  was 
met  and  solved.  Where  a  city  or  small  district  diverges  in 
nationality  from  its  neighbors,  a  generous  grant  of  munici- 
pal or  provincial  home  rule  may  avoid  trouble.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  "Free  City"  idea,  of  which  Danzig 
is  a  modern  example;  and  for  the  self-governing  little  can- 
tons, into  which  Switzerland  is  divided  in  such  a  way  that 
its  diverse  races,  religious  confessions  and  languages  do 
not  cause  confusion  and  conflict.  Where  a  belt  of  popula- 
tion cuts  another  nationality  off  from  the  sea,  special  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  to  give  the  inland  nation  a  rail- 
way line  to  the  coast  over  the  territory  of  the  other.  Where 
two  nationalities  are  economically  dependent  on  each  other 
they  may  be  divided  politically  and  yet  agree  to  unite  in 
the  same  customs  union.  There  is  a  solution  for  every  na- 
tional problem;  but  it  may  never  be  twice  exactly  alike. 

An  Incident  and  a  Moral 

IN  a  very  good  article  in  the  London  Times  of  November 
2,  1920,  describing  how  elections  are  held  in  the  United 
States,  occurs  this  sentence: 

The  people  of  each  state  have  to  choose  between  "tickets"  upon 
which  the  names  of  the  candidates  or  the  emblems  of  the  parties 
(the  Democratic  emblem  is  a  donkey,  the  Republican  an  ele- 
phant) are  followed  by  a  list  of  electors. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Times  seems  to 
think  that  the  official  ballots  are  printed  by  the  cartoon- 
ists! No  importance  attaches  to  this  trivial  error  in  itself, 
but  it  shows  how  even  the  most  careful  student  of  foreign 
affairs  may  make  some  little  blunder  which  would  not  be 
made  even  by  a  relatively  ignorant  and  careless  person 
who  lived  in  the  country  and  grew  up  in  its  atmosphere. 
No  doubt  an  American  paper  describing  a  British  election 
would  say  something  to  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the 
stolid  Briton  no  matter  how  conscientious  the  reporter 
might  be.  Such  incidents  are  cautions  to  us  who  are  jour- 
nalists and  save  us  from  the  sin  of  overweening  pride  in 
our  knowledge  of  European  politics. 

Bolshevist  Aristoeracy 

IT  is  queer  to  see  so-called  liberals  advancing  the  same 
argument  on  behalf  of  Bolshevism  that  used  to  be  used 
in  behalf  of  the  Tsardom;  namely  that  the  Russian 
people  are  not  fit  to  rule  themselves.  No  one  pretends  now 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  have  never 
pretended,  that  Bolshevism  in  its  present  form  is  democ- 
racy or  even  government  by  the  working  classes.  It  is  rule 
by  a  small  oligarchy  of  Communist-bureaucrats.  But  some 
recent  English  writers,  such  as  H.  G.  Wells  and  H.  N. 
Brailsford,  contend  very  forcibly  that  oppressive  as  may  be 
the  Bolshevist  rule  it  is  more  civilized  and  efficient  than 
any  government  which  the  illiterate  peasants  who  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  would  be  able  to  work 
out  for  themselves.  The  fact  that  neither  of  these  men  ap- 
proves of  the  aims  or  methods  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  would 
probably  resist  to  the  death  any  attempt  to  introduce  them 
in  England,  gives  added  weight  to  their  testimony.  But 
their  arguments,  right  or  wrong,  are  exactly  those  which 
have  always  been  used  by  royalists  and  aristocrats:  "Yes, 
democracy  is  very  fine  in  theory  but  people  are  not  ready 
for  it  here  and  now." 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


From  Marion  to  Florida 

IF  President  Harding  moves  around  the  country  as  much 
after  his  inauguration  as  President-elect  Harding  has 
done  since  election  he  will  maintain  the  peripatetic  tradition 
of  his  three  predecessors — Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson. 
Twice  he  has  gone  on  a  vacation  and  on  both  occasions  he 
selected  the  parts  of  the  United  States  most  distant  from 
the  front  porch  at  Marion;  going  on  his  first  trip  to  south- 
western Texas  and  on  his  second  trip  to  the  coast  of 
Florida.  Very  zealously  he  has  been  interviewing  the  party 
leaders  and  other  men  of  influence  for  several  weeks,  and 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  not  only  for  a  well  earned 
rest  before  plunging  into  the  duties  of  the  Presidency,  but 
for  thinking  over  the  many  suggestions  made  to  him  both  as 
to  appointments  and  policy  in  a  quiet  atmosphere. 

Before  going  on  his  Florida  trip,  Mr.  Harding  made  a 
statement  explaining  why  he  had  not  as  yet  announced  any 
Cabinet  appointments: 

I  had  thought  origiuallj-  to  name  two  or  three  places  of  the 
Cabinet  in  advance,  to  permit  the  parties  named  to  take  up 
informally  the  work  that  is  to  be  theirs.  But  I  have  found  it  so 
difficult  to  fit  in  an  administrative  organization,  that  I  am  not 
disposed  to  make  definite  tenders  and  have  men  accept  until  I. 
myself,  have  made  up  a  complete  organization.     .     .     . 

I    am    thinking   all    the   time   of  getting   an   organization    best 
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President-elect  Harding  has  left  the  Marion  front  porch  and  its 
conferences,  to  take  a  short  vacation  in  Florida  before  assuming 
the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States.  This  photograph, 
taken  on  Senator  Frelinghuysen's  yacht  "Victoria,"  shows  the 
President-elect    and    his    host    (left)     just    before    they    left    St. 

Augustine 

fitted  to  serve  this  country.  I  am  a  partizan.  I  believe  in  party 
government.  I  am  going  to  have  a  Republican  Cabinet,  but  no 
selection  will  be  made  because  of  party  obligation  without  con- 
sideration of  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  much  idle  speculation  as  to  the  personnel 

of  the  new  Cabinet  and  several  men  have  been  currently 

mentioned  in  the  press  as  "certain"  to  be  appointed  to  the 

principal  offices.  In  a  general  way  the  conflict  rages  less 

over  any  particular  candidate  for  Cabinet  office  than  over 

the    principle    underlying    the    appointments.    The    party 

managers    and    the    so-called    "Senate    oligarchy"    wish    a 

"political"  Cabinet,  made  up  mainly  of  orthodox  party  men 
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who  have  earned  their  place  by  hard  work  for  the  Repub- 
lican cause  and  who  are  personally  acceptable  to  the  in- 
coming President  and  to  his  former  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  newspapers  and  periodicals,  claiming  to  voice  the 
wishes  of  the  rank  and  file,  demand  a  Cabinet  of  "big 
men";  men  widely  known  to  the  public  at  large,  whose  ag- 
gressive personalities  or  important  achievements  have 
made  them  many  friends,  as  well  as  not  a  few  enemies. 
When  Senator  Penrose  made  his  already  historic  state- 
ment that  the  Senate  and  not  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
direct  the  foreign  affairs  of  America,  he  was  really  warn- 
ing the  new  President  not  to  appoint  a  man  who  might  op- 
pose the  wishes  of  the  Senate  caucus.  Congress,  wearied  by 
the  defiant  and  rugged  personality  of  Wilson,  vdshes  to 
ensure  its  own  omnipotence  during  the  next  four  years  by 
having  pliable  men  in  the  Cabinet  who  speak  the  language 
of  party  politics  and  understand  the  logic  of  party  ex- 
pediency. This  is  a  natural  wish,  but  President  Harding 
cannot  gratify  it  without  disappointing  hopes  raised  during 
the  campaign  of  a  "great  Cabinet"  on  the  Lincoln  model. 


A  Super- Senate? 


FRANK  Vanderlip  is  one  of  those  rare  financiers  who 
can  think  outside  banking  hours  and  contribute 
original  suggestions  to  national  politics.  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  For- 
eign Relations,  to  take  over  the  treaty-making  powers  of 
the  Senate  and  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  State.  This  Council  would  be  elected  by  the 
nation  at  large,  it  would  contain  thirty  members,  three 
members  would  retire  each  year,  and  the  term  of  office 
would  be  ten  years.  It  would  thus  resemble  the  Senate  in 
being  a  small  body,  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and 
only  gradually  altered  in  composition  by  new  elections.  It 
would  differ  from  the  present  Senate  in  that  it  would  rep- 
resent the  nation  as  a  whole  instead  of  the  states,  that  its 
period  of  office  would  be  longer,  and — most  important  dif- 
ference of  all — that  its  members  would  be  required  to  be- 
come experts  on  foreign  conditions.  Every  member  of  the 
Council  would  have  to  spend  half  of  his  time  traveling 
abroad  to  study  other  countries  at  first  hand.  The  Council 
would  not  only  have  the  power  of  ratifying  and  rejecting 
treaties,  but  would  have  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject  the 
appointment  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers.  In  the  past.' 
says  Mr.  Vanderlip,  "there  have  been  instances  of  mere 
personal  or  political  rewards,  instances  of  glaring  inef- 
ficiency upon  which  there  was  no  check"  in  the  making  of 
diplomatic  appointments.  The  new  Council  would  not 
diminish  the  rightful  authority  of  the  President,  since  the 
President  would  still  have  all  his  present  power  of  initiat- 
ing treaties  and  of  appointing  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  to  foreign  countries;  the  only 
difference  would  be  that  his  actions  would  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  an  expert  and  competent  Council  instead  of  a 
partizan  and  amateur  Senate.  The  Senate  would  still  re- 
tain all  its  present  power  over  legislation,  finance  and  ap- 
pointments to  offices  dealing  with  domestic  problems;  it 
would  be  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  under  the  pi'esent  constitution  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ratification  of  treaties.  The  two  chief  objec- 
tions that  might  be  raised  to  Mr.  Vanderlip's  ingenious  plan 
are,  firstly,  that  it  would  add  another  organ  of  government 
to  our  already  much  too  complex  Federal  machinery,  and 
secondly,  that  the  Senate  would  probably  never  agree  to  it. 
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To  Feed  the 
Hungry 

IT  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  the  dis- 
tributive machinery  of  the 
world  that  at  the  very  time 
when  American  farmers  are 
complaining  of  the  surplus  of 
crops  forcing  down  prices  to 
ruinously  low  figures  in  the 
United  States,  millions  of 
people  were  starving  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  But  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  seems  to  have 
found  a  way  of  straightening 
out  the  situation.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Howard,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau, 
which  represents  1,250,000 
farmers,  has  pledged  delivery 
of  15,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
at  the  nearest  railroad  points, 
the  work  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  be  handled  by 
the  European  Relief  Council, 
of  which  Herbert  Hoover  is 
chairman,  the  Near  East  Re- 
lief Committee  and  the  China 


Morris,  lor  George  Mattheic  Adams  Service 

ANOTHER   GOOD    REASON   FOR   DISARMAMENT 

"The  entire  sum  needed  to  save  the  lives  of  three 
and   a   half   million    starving    children    in   the   war- 
devastated  areas  of  Europe,  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
one  modern  battleship!" — Herbert  Hoover 


Famine  Fund.  New  funds  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  re- 
lief agencies  to  mill,  store,  handle  and  transport  the  corn 
donated  by  the  farmers,  because  all  of  the  funds  already 
contributed  to  the  relief  agencies  have  either  been  spent  or 
are  needed  to  meet  obligations  already  undertaken.  Mr. 
Hoover  estimates  that  the  cost  of  transportation  alone  will 
come  to  $7,500,000,  or  about  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Much  of 
the  corn  will  be  shipped  to  the  famine-stricken  provinces 
of  China,  as  in  central  Europe  the  greatest  need  is  not  for 
grain  but  for  other  foods  to  balance  an  exclusively  grain 
and  vegetable  diet;  such  as  condensed  milk,  fats  and  cocoa. 
About  2,000,000  bushels  of  corn  will  be  required  for  Mr. 
Hoover's  organization. 

Of  the  $33,000,000  which  the  European  Relief  Council 
has  set  itself  to  raise  from  the  generosity  of  the  American 
public,  approximately  half  is  already  in  hand.  Unless  the 
rest  is  raised  before  the  winter  is  over  many  children  will 
die  of  hunger  in  Austria  and  Poland.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  has  recently  made  a  personal  contribution  of  $1,000,000. 

Palmer  Under  Fire 

ATTORNEY  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer's  administra- 
tion is  under  fire  from  two  directions  at  present.  Sam- 
uel Untermyer  accuses  him  of  incompetence  and  corruption 
in  office  both  as  Alien  Property  Custodian  and  as  Attorney 
General.  Twelve  distinguished  lawyers  and  professors  of 
law  have  laid  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  a  brief 
charging  that  Attorney  General  Palmer  in  his  famous 
"raids  on  the  Reds"  had  disregarded  the  constitutional  lib- 
erties and  legal  rights  of  citizens  and  aliens  accused  of 
sedition. 

Mr.  Untermyer  declares  that  as  Attorney  General  Mr. 
Palmer  failed  to  prosecute  law-breaking  trusts  and  that  all 
his  much  advertized  campaigns  against  profiteering  did 
less  to  uncover  illegal  combinations  than  the  Lockwood 
committee  had  done  in  four  weeks  at  the  cost  of  $25,000 
"altho  the  committee  was  confined  to  New  York  State  and 
to  the  building  trades,"  while  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  at  its  disposal  an  army  of  attorneys,  investigators  and 
secret  service  men  and  covered  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
all  activities  of  interstate  business.   As  for   Mr.   Palmer's 


activities     as     Alien      Property     Cus- 
todian : 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  fearless,  capable 
investigation  will  disclose  that  literally 
millions  of  dollars  were  distributed  to 
favorites  as  patronage,  to  lawyers,  direc- 
tors and  the  like  appointed  by  him  and 
extracted  from  the  properties  of  the  un- 
fortunates that  came  into  his  hands. 

He  accused  Mr.  Palmer  of  building 
up  a  political  machine  to  further  his 
own  Presidential  ambitions  by  dis- 
tributing patronage  in  return  for  dele- 
gates at  San  Francisco. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  denied 
all  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Mr.  Untermyer  and  said  that 
he  courted  the  fullest  investigation  of 
his  sixteen  months'  work  as  Alien 
Property  Custodian  and  his  twenty- 
three  months'  service  at  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; "in  fact,  they  have  both  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  and  almost  con- 
stant investigations  by  the  committees 
of  an  unfriendly  Congress."  He  de- 
clared that  as  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian he  had  taken  over  and  man- 
aged as  common  law  trustees  the 
property  of  more  than  40,000  enemy 
aliens  aggregating  about  $600,000,000 
in  value,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Govern- 
merlt  of  about  one-seventh  of  one  per  cent  of  the  principal, 
"a  record  for  economical  administration  never  approached 
by  any  trust  company  in  the  country."  In  no  case  was  any 
charge  made  against  enemy  property  except  for  actual  legal 
service  rendered  and  no  property  was  sold  except  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  and  after  the  approval  of  an  Advisory 
Sales  Committee.  Nor  had  he  made  use  of  patronage  to 
build  up  political  support;  in  fact  most  of  his  appointees 
were  Republicans.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  inactive  in 
prosecuting  the  trusts,  and  said  that  since  he  had  become 
Attorney  General  he  had  taken  up  again  numerous  suits 
that  had  been  suspended  during  the  war  and  had  initiated 
others.   He  accused   Mr.   Untermyer  of  being  actuated   by 
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personal  grievances,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  friends  and  clients,  in  bringing 
forward  his  charges. 

In  reply  to  the  charges  brought  by  the 
twelve  lavvryers  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  acted  oppressively  in  prosecut- 
ing sedition,  Mr.  Palmer  said  that  he  had 
simply  continued  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  Attorney  General  Gregory,  his 
predecessor,  and  that  agents  of  the  De- 
partment had  always  been  instructed  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  making  arrests 
and  seizing  persons  and  papers.  He  said 
that  under  the  Espionage  Act  there  had 
only  been  581  convictions  in  a  population 
of  100,000,000.  He  opposed  a  general  grant 
of  amnesty,  saying  that  if  the  Espionage 
Act  were  not  enforced  it  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, but  he  pointed  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  already  pardoned  or  shortened 
sentence  in  199  cases  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  considering  130  more  applications 
for  pardon,  among  them  the  case  of  Eugene 
Debs. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  issued  a  statement  support- 
ing his  assistant,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post, 
accused  by  Attorney  General  Palmer 
of  setting  free  aliens  who  should  have  been  deport- 
ed for  disloyal  activities.  Secretary  Wilson  laid  down 
the  following  five  principles  in  dealing  with  the*  ar- 
rest and  deportation  of  aliens:  (1)  no  arrest  except 
upon  sworn  affidavit;  (2)  the  persons  arrested  not 
to  be  held  "incommunicado";  (3)  every  arrested  per- 
son to  have  counsel;  (4)  every  arrested  person  to  be 
confronted  with  the  evidence  and  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
behalf;  (5)  excessive  bail  not  to  be  required.  This  state- 
ment of  policy  was  called  out  by  a  demand  from  Colonel 
Lindsey  of  the  American  Legion  that  Mr.  Post  be  dis- 
missed because  of  his  attitude  toward  the  deportation  of 
radical  aliens.  There  seems  to  be  a  distinction  in  principle 
between  the  view  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  deportations. 
The  Department  of  Justice  seems  to  consider  it  a  question 
of  public  policy;  that  the  alien  has  a  right  to  residence 
in  the  United  States  only  so  long  as  he  is  not  considered 
an  "undesirable  alien."  The  Department  of  Labor  seems  to 
consider  it  a  question  of  legal  rights;  that  an  alien  should 
not  be  deported  until  a  definite  charge  is  proved  against 
him  by  strictly  judicial  methods.  What  is  very  strange  is 
that  President  Wilson  has  permitted  both  Departments  to 
"gang  their  ain  gait"  without  attempting  to  reconcile  or 
decide  their  mutually  incompatible  policies. 

Italian  Socialism  at  the  Crossroads 

OUTSIDE  Russia  itself  the  chief  result  of  Bolshevism 
has  been  to  split  the  Socialist  parties.  In  nearly  every 
country  there  are  now  at  least  two  Socialist  parties,  one  of 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Third  International,  bears  the 
name  of  Communist,  and  submits  unreservedly  to  dictation 
from  Moscow;  the  other  bearing  the  name  of  Socialist  or 
Social  Democratic,  adhering  to  political  measures  and  pre- 
ferring democracy  to  class  dictatorship.  Sometimes  there 
are  more  than  two  Socialist  factions  and  the  energies  of 
the  whole  movement  threaten  to  be  consumed  by  internal 
conflicts.  Thus  in  Germany  there  is  the  majority  Socialist 
group,  patriotic,  rather  conservative  and  wholly  devoted  to 
political  methods;  the  Independent  Socialist  group,  who 
take  part  in  parliamentary  politics  but  are  chronically  hos- 
tile to  the  Government  and  opposed  to  any  compromize  with 
capitalism  in  home  affairs  or  imperialism  and  militarism  in 
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foreign  policy;  and  the  Spar- 
tacans  or  Communists,  who 
repudiate  political  action  al- 
togethe*-  and  are  heart  and 
soul  with  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in 
France,  has  the  contx-ast  be- 
tween democratic  Socialism 
and  Bolshevist  Communism 
been  more  clearly  marked 
than  in  Italy,  where  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Italian 
Socialists  at  Leghorn  has 
been  characterized  by  bril- 
liant debates  on  party  policy. 
Deputy  Misiano  declared  for 
the  Communists:  "There  is 
but  one  fight,  that  of  revolu- 
tion and  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  The  Red 
armies  must  go  forward  to 
new  conquests.  They  must 
take  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, seize  factories  and 
make  arms  and  munitions." 
Professor  Baratono  opened 
the  ball  for  the  moderates, 
saying:  "Let  us  reply  to  Moscow  that  we  see  our  own  situ- 
ation better  thru  our  own  eyes;  that  we  are  for  a  greater 
unity  than  Moscow.  Moscow  calls  traitors  men  who  are 
pioneers  in  the  construction  of  our  party."  Deputy  Lazzari, 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  party,  made  a  moving  appeal  for 
Socialist  unity  and  asked  the  Congress  to  avert  a  split  in 
the  ranks  of  Italian  Socialism.  The  appeal  was  much 
needed,  for  the  two  factions  not  only  hurled  invective  at 
each  other,  but  on  several  occasions  came  to  blows. 

The  Leghorn  conference  of  Italian  Socialists,  like  the 
Tours  conference  of  French  Socialists,  resulted  in  a  party 
split,  tho  in  Italy  it  was  the  Communist  element  which  was 
outvoted  and  bolted  the  convention.  Delegates  represent- 
ing 58,900  Socialists  voted  to  join  the  Third  International; 
delegates  representing  112,241  opposed.  The  seceders,  led 
by  Bombacci,  Graziadei  and  Bordiga,  then  left  the  hall, 
held  a  meeting  of  their  own  and  proclaimed  themselves  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  and  members  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational. The  moderate  Socialists  were  left  in  control 
of  the  old  party  machinery  and  will  carry  on  their  activi- 
ties under  the  old  party  name. 

Briand  at  the  Helm 

REMIER  Aristide  Briand  has  won  his  vote  of  confi- 
dence from  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  can 
therefore  speak  in  the  councils  of  the  Allies  as  the  ac- 
credited spokesman  of  France.  On  the  twentieth  of  Janu- 
ary he  presented  the  ministerial  program  before  the  Cham- 
ber. 

He  declared  "the  first  and  most  sacred  duty"  of  the  French 
Government  was  to  insist  on  the  disarmament  of  Germany 
and  that  Germany  must  execute  "the  reparation  which  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  imposes  upon  her."  Force  will  be  used 
if  necessary  to  make  Germany  abide  by  the  Treaty,  but  it 
would  be  avoided  if  possible.  "Republican  France  is  essen- 
tially pacific,  and  it  is  in  peace  she  wants  to  bring  Ger- 
many to  execute  the  obligations  she  has  signed."  He  advo- 
cated a  close  military  and  economic  alliance  between  Francej 
and  Belgium,  continued  friendship  with  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  an  early  settlement  of  the  Turkish 
question,  "account  being  taken  of  new  circumstances,"  a 
phrase  which  seems  to  imply  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey,  with  a  possible  re 
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duction  of  Greece's  share  of  the  spoils  of  war.  He  praised 
the  services  of  Russia  to  the  Allied  cause  early  in  the 
Great  War,  but  said  that  the  Soviet  Government  could  not 
be  recognized  since  it  does  not  represent  the  Russian  people 
and  refuses  to  keep  "engagements  undertaken  by  the  pre- 
vious governments  of  that  country,"  a  reference  to  the  repu- 
diation of  the  national  debt,  a  large  part  of  which  is  due 
the  French. 

He  disavowed  any  idea  of  military  intervention  in  Russia, 
"but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  armies  of  the  Soviets 
can  go  outside  their  territory  to  attack  our  allies."  In  other 
words,  Russia  will  be  let  alone  on  condition  that  Russia 
does  not  attack  Poland  and  the  little  States  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Caucasus  regions. 

A  long  debate  followed  Premier  Briand's  confession  of 
political  faith,  a  debate  which  was  continued  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  when  it  came  to  a  vote  the  opposition  dwindled 
away  to  insignificance ;  475  deputies  gave  the  new  ministry 
a  vote  of  confidence;  only  sixty-eight  deputies  remained 
hostile. 

Few  ministries  have  started  with  so  emphatic  a  parlia- 
mentary mandate,  but  few  French  ministries  have  had 
greater  need  of  it,  for  the  coming  negotiations  respecting 
the  reparations  to  be  collected  from  Germany  are  almost 
certain  to  disappoint  French  expectations  and  some  of  the 
blame  will  be  cast  on  whatever  Government  is  in  power  at 
the  moment. 

Back  to  Normalcy  in  France 

IN  spite  of  Germany's  delay  in  making  reparations  and 
the  bad  condition  of  French  finances,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  the  devastated  area  of  France  lies  in 
the  raw  and  ruined  condition  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice.  Indeed,  the  rapid  economic  recovery  of  the 
French  war  zone  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history.  Statistics 
received  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
complete  thru  eleven  months  of  1920,  show  what  has  been 
done  in  two  years.  9,500,000  acres  of  arable  land  were 
devastated  by  the  invaders,  but  most  of  this  has  already 
been  cleared  of  projectiles  and  barbed  wire,  and  2,403,945 
acres  of  it  is  already  under  crops.  In  the  matter  of  replac- 
ing live  stock  there  is  still  some  shortage,  which  is  why  the 
French  are  so  eagerly  pressing  for  the  return  of  cattle 
from  Germany.  523,000  cattle  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  of 
which  117,222  have  been  replaced.  Of  the  367,000  horses 
and  mules  confiscated  by  the  invaders,  209,138  have  been 
replaced.  Of  the  469,000  sheep  and  goats  taken,  128,169 
have  been  replaced. 

Turning  from  agriculture  to  industry,  we  find  that  al- 
most every  mile  of  railroad  track  destroyed  has  been  re- 
paired; 2960  miles  of  track  out  of  2974.  Of  643  miles  of 
canals  destroyed,  599  have  been  repaired.  Of  32,747  miles 
of  highway  torn  up,  19,151  miles  of  road  have  been  rebuilt 
or  repaired.  4321  factories,  employing  before  the  war  778,- 
915  workmen,  were  destroyed  or  dismantled  during  the 
German  occupation;  3392  of  these,  employing  355,852  men, 
are  again  in  operation.  590,235  dwelling  houses  were  wholly 
destroyed  or  made  uninhabitable  by  partial  destruction. 
245,936  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt;  not  reckoning  in  the 
new  permanent  buildings  and  the  temporary  barracks 
erected  for  the  refugees.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there 
were  only  1,944,000  Frenchmen  within  the  devastated  area, 
but  since  then  enough  refugees  have  returned  to  their  old 
homes  to  bring  the  population  of  the  region  up  to  the  num- 
ber of  3,791,211. 

At  the  present  rate  of  reconstruction  five  or  six  years 
should  place  the  agriculture  and  industries  of  the  war  zone 
on  an  almost  normal  basis.  Of  course,  some  land  is  prob- 
ably permanently  spoiled  by  earth-shattering  cannonades, 
but  the  irreclaimable  area  is  much  less  than  was  feared  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice. 


Wilson  tor  Peace  with  Russia 

IN  a  note  to  the  League  of  Nations,  President  Wilson 
has  explained  that  he  could-  not  proceed  further  with 
his  mediation  in  the  case  of  Armenia  until  the  Russian 
situation  was  cleared  up,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  have  already  penetrated  to  Armenia: 

It  would  appear  that  the  immediate  cause  of  trouble  in  Armenia 
and  Turkey  has  been  the  Treaty  of  S&vres.  Admittedly,  this  was 
a  difiBcult  question  with  which  to  contend,  but  the  treaty  was 
drafted  by  the  allied  powers,  and  the  trouble  has  arisen  over 
the  failure  of  certain  factions  to  accept  this  treaty  and  of  the 
Allies  to  enforce  it.  This  is  a  question  over  which  the  President 
has  no  control,  and  measures  which  he  might  take  or  recommend 
in  this  direction  would  be  dependent  upon  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  Allied  powers. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  calls  attention  to  the  report 
that  Armenia  is  under  the  control  of  Moscow,  from  which  it 
appears  that  another  complication  has  developed.  The  de- 
pendence of  Armenia  on  Soviet  Russia  is  another  situation  over 
which  the  President  has  no  control,  and  he  sees  no  action  he 
could  take  to  free  Armenia  without  the  moral  and  diplomatic 
support  of  the  principal  powers,  which  holds  promise  of  bringing 
peace  and  accord  to  the  contending  parties. 

With  this  aim  in  view  the  President  urges  that  the 
smoldering  border  warfare  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  more  or  less  emancipated  states  along  the  Russia  fron- 
tier be  put  an  end  to  by  general  agreement  among  the 
Powers  not  to  use  the  border  states  as  bases  for  aggressive 
war  against  the  Bolshevist  Government.  Russia  cannot  be 
regenerated  by  military  intervention: 

The  attitude  of  the  President  toward  those  now  in  power  in 
Russia  has  been  frequently  and  clearly  expressed.  He  regards 
the  Bolsheviki  as  a  violent  and  tyrannical  minority,  by  no 
means  representing  the  real  desires  and  purposes  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  But  he  has  never  believed  that  the  problems  raised 
by  the  coup  d'etat  could  be  solved  by  military  action  from  out- 
side. He  now  hopes  that  the  recent  tragical  events  on  the  Polish 
front  and  in  the  Crimea  have  convinced  all  the  world  that  armed 
invasion  is  not  the  way  to  bring  peace  to  the  people  of  Russia.  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  these  small  struggling  border  states 
will  not  attack  great  Russia  unless  encouraged  by  promise  of 
support  from  the  stronger  powers.  The  President  therefore  be- 
lieves that  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  attempt  at  pacification  must 
be  a  public  and  solemn  engagement  among  the  great  powers  not 
to    take    advantage    of    Russia's    stricken    condition    and    not    to 
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violate  the  territorial  iutegritj'  of  Russia  nor  to  xmdertake  them- 
selves any  further  invasions  of  Russia,  nor  to  tolerate  such 
invasions  by  others. 

It  is  the  President's  thought  that  if  the  Bolsheviki  are 
thus  secured  against  foreign  invasion  of  Russia  they  will 
have  no  further  excuse  for  waging  wars  in  such  countries 
as  Armenia  and  the  States  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Caucasus 
and  will  either  be  compelled  to  make  peace  with  the  world 
and  see  how  they  can  manage  to  make  their  political  and 
economic  system  work  without  patriotic  fervor  and  mili- 
tary methods  to  back  it,  or  else  will  be  forced  to  make  war 
openly  and  aggressively  on  "capitalist"  countries  without 
any  pretext  of  protecting  Russia.  With  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki out  of  the  way,  the  problem  of  restoring  peace  in 
Armenia  will  be  simpler,  since  only  the  Turkish  National- 
ists and  the  Armenians  will  be  directly  involved.  If  the 
Allies  support  President  Wilson's  policy,  he  will  send  Mr. 
Henry  Morgenthau  to  undertake  the 
task  of  mediation  between  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Turks.  The  policy 
of  non-intervention  in  Russia,  as  ad- 
vocated by  President  Wilson,  does 
not  necessarilj'  mean  the  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Government  nor  even 
the  reopening  of  trade  relations.  It 
is  a  call  for  what  might  be  termed 
a  permanent  armistice  on  all  of  Rus- 
sia's frontiers.  The  chief  practical 
difficulty  in  the  case  is  that  many 
of  these  frontiers  have  not  been  sat- 
isfactorily defined.  For  example,  in 
the  late  Russo-Polish  war,  the  Poles 
occupied  territory  which  the  Rus- 
sians claimed  as  Russian  but  which 
the  Poles  looked  on  as  lost  Poland. 
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EDUARD  Bernstein,  the  famous 
Socialist  author  and  statesman, 
has  made  public  the  nature  of  the  aid  given  by 
the  German  Government  to  the  Bolshevist  movement  in 
Russia  during  the  war.  According  to  his  account 
the  idea  was  originally  that  of  General  Ulrich  von 
Hoffmann,  now  an  ardent  enemy  of  Bolshevism,  who  ar- 
ranged with  Ludendorff  and  Helfferich  to  give  Lenin 
50,000,000  gold  marks  to  foment  a  revolution  against  the 
Russian  Republic.  Lenin  has  never  denied  that  he  received 
aid  from  Germany,  tho  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  this 
aid  have  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 

The  anti-Bolshevist  conference  at  Paris,  representing 
principally  the  parties  in  power  during  1917  when  Russia 
was  a  democratic  republic  instead  of  a  proletarian  dictator- 
ship, has  declared  against  armed  intervention  in  Russia  by 
foreign  nations.  An  embargo  on  munitions  was  urged.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  stocks  of  munitions  sent  to  Denikin, 
Yudenitch,  Kolchak,  Wrangel  and  other  anti-Bolshevist 
generals  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
thus  indirectly  the  Allies  had  been  supplying  the  men 
whose  power  they  intended  to  overthrow!  This  fact  is  a 
very  striking  testimony  to  the  gross  military  incompetence 
of  the  anti-Bolshevist  leaders,  for  certainly  there  can  be 
no  worse  condemnation  of  a  general  than  the  fact  that  his 
military  supplies  are  continually  utilized  by  the  enemy. 
The  new  movement,  centering  around  the  Paris  conference, 
proceeds  on  other  lines.  Instead  of  trying  to  overthrow  the 
Bolsheviki  by  force  of  arms,  whether  the  armies  of  foreign 
powers  such  as  France  and  Poland  or  the  armies  of  Cos- 
sack chieftains,  they  are  appealing  to  the  revolutionary 
f5pirit  in  the  Russian  masses  to  rise  up  against  their  Bol- 
shevist rulers.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  democratic 


movement  will  enjoy  better  success 
than  the  numerous  royalist  attempts 
have  had. 

The  methods  and  policies  of  the 
Bolshevist  reign  of  terror  are  ex- 
plained in  the  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Extraordinary  Commission  for 
Fighting  Counter-Revolution  (Chres- 
vytchainaya  Kommissia  po  Borbie  s 
Kontr-Revoliutziei),  partially  trans- 
lated in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
It  begins  with  the  abstract  proposi- 
tion that  "Every  state  is  an  ap- 
paratus of  violence"  and  that  until 
the  political  state  as  such  is  abol- 
ished every  Government  and  ruling 
class  must  defend  its  existence  by 
any  and  all  needful  means.  Only 
when  all  classes  have  been  absorbed 
into  one  will  the  class  struggle  and 
the  political  state  disappear.  The  pro- 
letariat having  attained  power  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  an  agency 
to  crush  all  opposition,  whether  on 
the  part  of  the  overthrown  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie  or 
the  non-Bolshevist  Socialists  "who  are  counter-revolution- 
aries for  lack  of  clear  thought."  "Since  there  is  no  sphere 
of  life  into  which  counter-revolutionaries  did  not  penetrate 
and  give  evidence  of  their  destructive  work,  the  Extra- 
ordinary Commission  frequently  had  to  interfere  decisively 
in  every  sphere  of  life:  in  food  supply,  in  transportation, 
aviation,  the  Red  army,  the  fleet,  the  militia,  the  schools, 
consulates,  industry,  distribution,  etc."  Not  only  active 
counter-revolutionists,  but  bandits,  deserters,  corrupt  and 
grafting  officials,  speculators,  slackers  in  the  civil  service 
and  strikers  who  attempted  to  disorganize  the  machinery 
of  distribution  were  all  liable  to  punishment. 

A  long  list  of  anti-Bolshevist  organizations  and  conspira- 
cies ferreted  out  by  the  Bolsheviki  is  given.  They  range 
from  straight  rea«tionary  attempts  to  I'estore  the  old  mon- 
archy to  the  outbreaks  of  anarchists  who  thought  Bolshe- 
vism too  conservative.  Up  to  the  middle  of  1919  the  Extra- 
ordinary Commission  claims  to  have  suppressed  344  revolts 
and  to  have  discovered  412  counter-revolutionary  organiza- 
tions. The  Bolsheviki  lost  1150  lives  in  suppressing  revolts 
and  killed  3057  rebels.  The  number  of  executions  carried 
out  amounted  to  8389.  A  detailed  table  is  given  of  the  of- 
fenses which  led  to  the  punishment  of  death  by  shooting. 
Most  of  the  persons  condemned  were  charged  with  partici- 
pation in  revolts  or  membership  in  counter-revolutionary 
organizations.  The  reign  of  terror  in  the  French  revolution 
caused  nearly  as  many  executifins  as  the  Russian,  but  the 
Russian  figures  do  not  include  the  deaths  from  riots,  lynch- 
ings,  mob  violence  and  civil  war  which  probably  greatly 
outnumber  the  formal  executions  by  Soviet  authority. 


Your  Garden  in  February 

A   Hundred   and   One   Practical   Suggestions 
That  Will  Reap  a  Rich  Countryside  Harvest 

By  Hugh  Findlay,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Syracuse  University 


In    the    North 

The  Greenhouse 

Celery  seed  sown  now  may  be 
Seedage    transplanted    into   the   garden 

in  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
harvested  in  July. 

Start  early  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg- 
plant, and  cucumbers  this  month.  Per- 
ennials such  as  larkspur  and  holly- 
hocks if  started  this  month  will  bloom 
by  fall.  Sow  the  seed  of  ageratum,  lo- 
belia, petunia,  heliotrope,  pansies,  ver- 
bena, salvia,  primula,  begonia.  If 
planted  the  first  of  the  month  they  will 
give  an  early  bloom.  Seed  of  cyclamens 
and  gloxinia,  if  planted  now,  will  give 
a  strong  bloom  by  the  following  spring. 
Sow  the  seed  of  cuphea  llavae  the  last 
of  the  month  to  be  used  for  spring 
olanting  in  vases  and  hanging  baskets. 
Start  roots  of  cannas,  caladiums  and 
dahlias  in  a  rich  soil  and  place  them 
under  the  benches  in  a  fairly  cool 
greenhouse. 

Easter     lily     bulbs     should     be 

Bulbs     brought  forward  and  gradually 

forced  so  as  to  bloom  by  April. 

Pot  all  cuttings  of  chrysan- 
Cuttings  themums,     carnations,     coleus 

and  geraniums  as  soon  as 
they  form  roots  in  the  propagating  bed, 
then  reset  a  new  lot  of  cuttings.  Pinch 
back  all  coleus  so  as  to  form  a  branch- 
ing stocky  plant. 

„  ,      Spray    the    bench    and    put 

Kosesand      „„         -tu      i  i. 

p„,„„,; roses   with   clear  water   on 

tarnations.   .    •    ui    j  t-w  i. 

bright  days.  Do  not  over- 
water.  Have  foliage,  walks  and  bench- 
sides  dry  before  dark.  Top  dress  the 
surface  soil  with  decayed  cow  manure 
and  little  bone  meal.  With  carnations, 
keep  dead  leaves  and  foliage  affected 
with  carnation  rust  cleaned  off.  Apply 
a  little  lime  to  the  surface  soil  and 
work  this  into  the  first  inch.  Disbud 
all  single  stem  flowers.  Spray  on 
bright  days  to  keep  the  red  spider  in 
check.  Harvest  the  bloom  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  Flower  Garden 

.  Before  planting  Akebia,  Vir- 
Plans'"^  ginia  Creeper,  Boston  Ivy 
and  other  vines  so  that  they 
may  cover  a  fence,  pergola,  old  stump, 
or  wall,  plan  to  dig  a  large  hole  three 
feet  square  and  three  feet  deep  and  fill 
this  with  a  rich  loam.  Study  carefully 
the  color  scheme,  season  of  bloom, 
hight  of  plant,  adaptability  of  plants 
to  climate  and  soil  and  the  moisture 
supply  before  making  your  garden 
plans  for  next  year. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  material 
for  a  water  garden.  Such  sub-aquatic 
plants  are  suited  to  the  water  edge — 
March  Marigold,  Japanese  Iris,  Ar- 
row Arum,  Reed  Mace,  etc.  Order  your 
water  lilies  early. 


Flower 

Seeds 


Don't  buy  cheap  flower  seeds. 
The    vitality    is    usually    low 
and    the    varieties    are    poor, 
especially  where  the  seeds  are  mixed. 

Fruit  and  Berries 

Order  your  berries  and  trees 
pP""?  ^  this  month.  It  is  always  safe 
"  to  buy  from  a  point  north 
rather  than  south  of  you.  State  in  or- 
der when  you  wish  plants  delivered. 
Notify  station  agent  to  let  you  know 
when  plants  arrive.  A  day  in  the  hot 
car  may  mean  a  large  per  cent  of  loss. 
If  the  holes  are  not  ready  in  which  to 
plant  your  trees  when  they  arrive,  heel 
them  in.  Never  allow  the  roots  to  be- 
come dry.  Order  one  to  two  year  old 
apple  trees  and  build  the  head  you  de- 
sire. Low  head  is  considered  the  best. 
Get  in  a  supply  of  Paris 
Af*'^^^-  1  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  helle- 
bore or  slug  shot,  to  keep  in 
check  the  chewing  insects  such  as  tent 
caterpillars  and  potato  beetles.  Con- 
centrated lime  sulfur  is  the  best  check 
for  San  Jose,  oyster  shell  scale  and 
scurvy  bark  louse.  Spray  on  calm  days, 
when  the  trees  are  dormant,  with  a  so- 
lution of  one  part  lime  sulfur  to  eight 
parts  of  water.  Bordeaux  or  Pyrox 
may  be  used  to  spray  peach  trees  later 
in  the  season. 

Destroy  all  wild  cherry  and 
Disease  plum  trees  along  the  road  or 
in  the  fence  rows.  These  trees 
only  harbor  disease  and  insects.  Cut 
out  all  black  knot  from  plum  or  cherry 
trees;  burn.  Gather  and  burn  all 
"mummy"  plums.  Branches  affected 
with  fire  blight  or  New  Yoi-k  apple 
tree  canker  should  be  cut  out  and 
burned.  Disinfect  the  saw  or  knife 
after  removing  each  affected  limb. 

The  Vegetable  Garden 

Place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Hotbeds    hotbed   about   four   inches   of 

ashes.  Pack  in  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  of  fresh,  heating, 
horse  manure.  If  the  manure  does  not 
heat  quickly,  wet  it  down  with  hot 
water  and  cover  the  frame  with  the 
sash.  Place  over  the  surface  four  to 
six  inches  of  clean  garden  loam.  Place 
a  standard  thermometer  in  the  manure 
in  the  center  of  the  hotbed.  Do  not 
plant  seed  until  the  thermometer  drops 
to  80  degrees  F.  Use  mats  and  straw 
to  cover  the  hotbed  during  cold  nights. 
Plant  the  seed  of  early  Jersey  Wake- 
field cabbage.  White  Plume  or  Golden 
Self-branching  celery.  Early  Snowball 
cauliflower,  Detroit  Dark  Red  beets 
and  Loose  Leaf  Grand  Rapids  lettuce. 
These  plants  may  be  transplanted  to 
the  cold  frames  later.  Keep  the  air 
fresh  and  close  the  sash  early  in  the 
afternoon. 


The  last  of  the  month  sow  the 
Onions      seed  of  Danver's  Yellow  Globe 

and  Southport  White  Globe,  or 
Prizetaker  onions  in  flats.  Onion  seed- 
lings should  never  be  transplanted 
twice.  Sow  the  seed  sparingly  so  that 
the  plants  may  not  be  crowded  and 
easily  transplanted  to  the  open  garden. 
Buy  seed  from  a  reliable 
Seedage     firm.    Keep   them   away   from 

rats  or  mice.  Do  not  keep  seed 
in  a  moist  room.  Test  the  seed  before 
planting  in  a  hotbed  or  garden.  Select 
a  few  standard  varieties.  Plan  to  keep 
a  notebook  of  all  garden  activities 
thruout  the  year.  Do  not  start  tender 
plants  such  as  tomatoes  or  peppers  un- 
til March  or  April.  Never  mix  manure 
with  soil  in  which  seed  is  to  be  sown. 
It  is  good  practice  to  scatter  a  little 
well-decayed  manure  about  the  bottom 
of  the  flat  before  filling  it  with  garden 
loam.  Shape  all  flats  until  the  seed 
germinates.  Water  and  ventilate  with 
great  care.  Seedlings  should  never  suf- 
fer from  drouth.  Too  much  moisture 
causes  damping  off. 

Vegetables  in  the  South 

-.  Fill  the   hotbeds  with  eighteen 

S  ^^^  inches  of  fresh  horse  manure, 
packed  tightly,  and  place  from 
two  to  four  inches  of  clean  garden  loam 
on  this.  Place  a  thermometer  so  that 
the  base  of  it  is  in  the  manure.  The 
temperature  will  go  up  in  a  few  hours, 
but  after  it  drops  to  80  degrees  F.  sow 
the  seed  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets, 
lettuce,  onions,  eggplants,  peppers, 
radishes  and  tomatoes.  After  decreas- 
ing the  moisture  and  increasing  the 
ventilation  so  that  the  plants  are  hard- 
ened, transplant  to  the  open  the  last  of 
the  month  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants,  also  onion  seedlings  and  lettuce 
plants.  Where  the  soil  is  well  prepared 
and  not  too  full  of  moisture  sow  in  the 
open  the  seed  of  beets,  carrots,  kale, 
parsley,  radishes  and  celery.  Plant 
onions,  rhubarb,  horseradish  roots. 

One  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Middle      early  potatoes  to  plant  now  is 

"  '  the  Irish  Cobbler.  Sow  the 
smooth  varieties  of  English  peas.  Sow 
in  the  open  in  a  rich  deep  soil 
the  seeds  of  carrots,  beets,  mustard, 
radish,  turnips,  and  leeks.  Plant  out 
cabbage  plants  and  onion  seedlings. 
Start  a  few  pots  or  boxes  of  cucumbers 
and  melons  in  the  hotbeds. 

Begin  to  harden  tomatoes,  egg- 
^^^  .      plants,  and  peppers.   Plant  out 

"^  but  protect  melons  and  squash. 
Plant  all  of  the  seed  of  the  hardy 
vegetables.  The  last  of  the  month  early 
corn  and  bush  lima  and  string  beans 
may  be  planted.  Transplant  to  the  open 
all  hardy  plants  such  as  cabbage  and 
cauliflower.  Plant  peas  and  asparagus. 
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THE    IDEAL 
„      COVERING      FOn 

SLEEPING  BALCONIES 
PORCH  FLOORS 
AND  ROOFS 


cjo^hm^K. 


There  is  no  better  covering  than 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

Above  all  things  yon  are  in- 
terested in  your  home.  You  are 
always  willing  to  add  to  its  com- 
fort and  coziness — its  security 
and  charm. 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  make  your 
porch  floors  and  roofs  as  up-to-date  as 
the  interior  of  your  home.  Your  op- 
portunity lies  in  the  use  of  CON-SER- 
TEX,  a  scientifically  treated  canvas 
roofing. 

When  properly  laid  it  lasts  longer 
than  tin  or  shingles.  It  is  much  easier 
and  cheaper  to  lay.  It  is  mildew  proof. 
It  deadens  the  noise  of  the  rain  and 
stops  the  rattle  of  the  wind.  It  lessens 
work  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  The 
cold  of   blizzards  does   not   afifect  it. 

It  adds  charm  and  neatness  to  your 
home  because  it  lies  Hat,  clings  tight 
and  docs  the  zi'ork.  Generous  sample, 
price  list  and  descriptive  matter  upon 
request.     Write  today. 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor  : 
Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.         430-440  No.  Wells  Street 

California  Distributors': 
Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco 


QPPAKPR^*  ^^  assist  in  preparing  material  for 
*^  ajnEmmjE%iJ  •  gp^^-jaj  articles,  papers,  speeciies,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service,  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  Dept,  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,    the 

modem  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
ontriaL  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks*  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  n:ime  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  490-HSUt«  St,  Marshall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


Citizens  in  the  Making 


(Continued  fi 

less  than  one-tenth  that  much,  if  he 
will  but  go  to  the  public  schools.  Over 
200,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been 
sought  for  by  the  public  schools  and 
distributed  for  the  purposes  designed. 
In  the  majority  of  the  schools  this 
Textbook  is  a  chart  and  compass;  for 
in  these  schools  there  had  not  come  the 
thought  of  teaching  the  native  adult,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  adult  of  foreign 
birth.  Today  over  3000  communities 
have  pledged  themselves  to  this  gi'eat 
rejuvenating  Americanizing  work.  By 
the  legislation  which  specifically  con- 
ferred this  educational  authority  upon 
the  branch  of  the  Government  having 
the  only  contact  with  the  naturalizing 
population  of  the  country,  Congress 
pursued  the  same  practical  course  here- 
tofore pursued  in  similar  legislation. 
It  has  placed  the  promotion  of  rural 
education  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  manifest  reasons,  and 
citizenship  education  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  because  that  Depart- 
ment has  the  only  broad  contact  with 
those  seeking  citizenship.  This  result- 
ed in  the  organization  of  the  Division 
01  Citizenship  Training  in  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization. 

Months  after  this  undertaking  was 
initiated,  Europe  became  ablaze  with 
the  war  which  later  engulfed  this 
country  for  a  time.  Out  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  war  probably  no  movement 
stands  more  vividly  than  the  one  des- 
tined to  develop  our  Americanism. 
Three  days  after  the  Lusitania  was 
sunk,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  gave  a 
reception  to  the  "four  thousand  new 
citizens,"  proposed  by  the  writer  to 
Mayor  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  a  natur- 
alized citizen,  and  organized  by  him 
with  the  greatest  patriotic  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  At  this  reception  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  spoke.  The 
words  of  his  mesage  were  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  Independence  Day  recogni- 
tion that  year  of  "Americanization."  In 
his  greeting,  he  said: 

America  does  not  consist  of  groups.  A 
man  who  thinks  of  himself  as  belonging 
to  a  particular  national  group  in  America 
has  not  yet  become  an  American.  And  the 
man  who  goes  among  you  to  trade  upon 
your  nationality  is  no  worthy  son  to  live 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

You  dreamed  dreams  of  what  America 
was  to  be,  and  I  hope  y(ui  have  brought 
the  dreams  with  you.  No  man  who  does 
not  see  visions  will  ever  realize  any  high 
hope  or  undertake  any  higli  enterjjrise.  and 
just  because  you  brought  the  dreams  with 
you,  America  is  more  likely  to  realize  the 
dreams  such  as  yon  brought.  You  are  en- 
riching us  if  y<ui  come  expecting  us  to  be 
l)etter  than  we  are. 

Americanization,  receptions,  conven- 
tions, meetings,  discussions,  lectures, 
Americanization  themes  of  all  charac- 
ters have,  since  then,  come  before  the 
public  eye  in  rapid  succession.  In 
equally  rapid  succession,  communities  in 
increasing  numbers  enlisted  their  school 
systems  in  this  work,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  this  awakened  public  spirit 
and  the  coordinating  influences  of  the 
Federal    Government   thru    its    officers. 
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until  over  3000  communities  have 
pledged  their  public  educational  facili- 
ties to  the  attainment  of  the  ideals 
upon  which  this  whole  work  is  predi- 
cated. 

Recognition  in  the  form  of  a  Certi- 
fication of  Graduation  is  given  by  the 
schools  and  the  Federal  Government, 
jointly,  to  these  friends  of  foreign 
birth  who,  with  knowledge,  are  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  support  and  defend 
our  Constitution,  our  Flag,  and  to  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance.  This  Certi- 
ficate is  being  sought  by  thousands  and 
increasing  thousands  of  such  as  a 
badge  of  distinction,  and  is  being  rec- 
ognized as  evidence  of  their  under- 
standing by  the  courts.  Thru  the  me- 
dium of  a  more  perfectly  acquired  mas- 
tery of  our  language  these  seekers  after 
American  citizenship  are  discovering 
reasons  for  their  fealty  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  universities,  the  high  schools, 
all  educators  today,  are  delving  into 
and  developing  the  possibilities  of  this 
newly  organizing  branch  of  their  pro- 
fession. Teacher-training  departments 
are  being  established  in  the  universi- 
ties, in  the  normal  schools,  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  to  prepare  the  sorely- 
needed  teachers  for  training  these  ever- 
increasing  thousands  and  thousands 
coming  into  the  public  schools. 

And  who  attend  these  classes?  If  we 
should  divide  the  students  into  groups, 
we  would  find  that  during  the  last  year 
the  largest  group  in  attendance  came 
from  sunny  Italy,  comprising  about 
one-sixth,  four-sixths  came  from  all 
other  quarters  of  the  world,  while  the 
remaining  one-sixth  were  American 
citizens.  The  promotion  of  the  public 
schools  in  citizenship  instruction  by 
the  Federal  Government  thru  the  Di- 
vision of  Citizenship  Training  during 
the  past  year  shows  that  by  extending 
to  the  stranger  the  hand  of  welcome, 
the  opportunity  to  make  himself  a 
home  and  to  advance  himself,  we  have 
provided  these  same  facilities  for  the 
American  man  and  woman  for  the  first 
time.  In  their  childhood  they  "were 
forced  by  circumstances  into  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Now  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  they 
may  sit  down  in  the  public  schools  in 
company  with  other  men  and  women 
to  partake  of  their  birthright.  The  com- 
ing together  of  these  two  forces  under 
these  circumstances  produces  results 
that   promise   great  for  America. 

In  a  class  of  this  kind,  when  the 
teacher  speaks  to  the  foreign-born  in 
praise  of  our  form  of  government  and 
of  the  advantages  of  American  citizen- 
ship, a  member  rises  and  in  unmistak- 
able terms  denounces  the  government 
as  being  nothing  of  the  character  por- 
trayed by  the  teacher.  He  has  come 
there  to  learn,  but  transforms  himself 
from  a  student  of  America  into  its 
denouncer.  But  the  teacher,  being  one 
of  that  great  host  of  American  patri- 
otic women  transforming  the  foreign- 
born  and  making  an  opportunity  for 
her  American  brother  and  sister  at  the 
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same  time,  handles  the  situation  with 
consummate  skill.  Session  after  session 
of  the  class  occur.  Gradually  the  mes- 
sage of  America  is  gotten  over  by  this 
patient,  clear-eyed  American  woman. 
Less  and  less  insistent  becomes  the 
radical  member  of  the  class,  always 
studious  and  informed  upon  the  subject 
of  the  hour  in  the  class.  Weeks  and 
months  go  by.  Many  have  taken  their 
first  papers,  many  have  completed  their 
second  papers  under  the  guidance  of 
this  pioneer  leader  in  Americanism. 
The  term  is  about  to  close.  An  evening 
and  the  radical  and  the  teacher  are 
in  consultation.  He  has  come  to  make 
a  confession.  It  is  this:  He  had  been 
taught  of  America,  had  been  schooled 
in  all  that  was  meant  to  poison  the 
minds  of  hosts  against  our  institutions. 
From  many  sources,  speakers  at  meet- 
ings, literature  surreptitiously  and 
openly  given  to  him,  he  had  been  so 
taught,  and  with  none  to  deny.  The 
first  intelligence  of  a  pure  character 
regarding  America  had  come  to  him 
in  these  classes.  He  is  before  the 
teacher  protesting  his  love  for  Amer- 
ica and  asking  whether,  with  his  true 
light  and  understanding,  she  can  think 
him  good  enough  to  be  permitted  to 
receive  'lis  first  paper  toward  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Another  woman  teacher  has  a  caller 
in  her  class.  "Me  no  speak  English. 
Me  learn  English.  Me  teach  everybody 
hate  America.  Me  hate  America.  Me 
bolshevik."  Patience  again,  but  ending 
with  true  patriotic  indignation,  "No 
one  may  talk  against  my  flag  in  my 
presence  in  that  way.  You  must  leave 
this  room."  The  teacher,  herself  an 
American  of  Scotch  birth,  is  surprised 
by  the  return  later  of  this  self-styled 
bolshevik.  The  counsel  and  advice  of 
this  sister-teacher  had  taken  some 
hold.  A  different  attitude,  "Me  want 
learn  English.  Please  me  learn.  You 
talk  me.  Me  want  love  your  flag." 
Weeks  of  attendance  and  patient  teach- 
ing ensued,  with  the  "big  sister"  coun- 
sel, advice,  help,  and  enlightenment. 
An  evening  of  entertainment  for  all 
approaches.  The  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  part  of  a  tiny  pageant 
which  includes  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag.  From  among  the  audience 
comes  the  woman,  once  a  bolshevik, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  put  her  hand  on  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  with  the  children,  that 
she  too  may  pledge  her  allegiance  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  company. 

In  the  forest  fastnesses  of  the  vast 
Northwest,  where  the  great  lumber  in- 
dustry thrives,  America  is  now  being 
taught  to  men  of  brawn  and  sinew  as 
part  of  their  established  order.  An  in- 
telligence and  understanding  are  pene- 
trating these  recesses,  displacing  much 
of  the  brawling,  the  license,  the  law- 
lessness. In  small  mining  towns,  the 
schools  are  being  provided  with  funds, 
both  by  the  miners  and  the  mine  op- 
erators, that  the  message  of  America 
may  be  given.  Probably  no  industry  ex- 
ists today,  where  it  is  possible  for  the 
forces  of  Americanism  to  be  set  into 
motion,  that  is  failing  to  do  so.  Nearly 
a  million  naturalization  forms  have 
been  asked  by  industry  of  the  Division 
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Smart  New  Fabrics 

For  Spring  and  Summer  Frocks 

UNIQUE  in  the  assortment  are  a  number  of  novelty 
materials  entirely  exclusive  with  McCutcheon's, 
which  are  certain  to  establish  a  delightful  vogue  in  spring 
and  summer  frocks. 

Fashion  has  already  predicted  popular  favor  for  these 
charming  fabrics  from  France,  Switzerland  and  Great 
Britain. 

IMPORTED  DOTTED  SWISS — With  the  trend  toward 
handmade  frocks,  this  fabric  enjoys  particular  popularity 
especially  in  the  new  color  combinations. 

SWISS  ORGANDIES — Crisp  Organdies  in  every  possible 
shade — and  the  famous  Cilander  process  makes  the 
crispness  permanent. 

ENGLISH  PRINTS  will  continue  to  charm  with  their 
quaint  patterns,  many  of  which  are  new  this  season. 

TROPICAL  PRINTS — This  smart  lightweight  fabric, 
beautifully  mercerized  to  a  soft  rich  finish,  is  shown  in  a 
wide  range  of  fine  designs  in  Foulard  effects.  Especially 
suitable  for  the  street  or  for  afternoon  wear. 

IMPORTED  SATEEN — A  soft,  satin-like  fabric  in 
novelty  printed  effects.  Also  a  complete  range  of  plain 
colors,  as  well  as  Black  and  White. 

PRINTED  ORGANDIES — This  fascinating  fabric  is  already 
assured  prestige  because  of  its  extensive  use  by  the  lead- 
ing fashion  authorities  of  Paris.  A  remarkable  range  of 
large  and  small  floral  designs  on  White  or  tinted  grounds. 

IMPORTED  DROP-STITCH  VOILES—Sheer,  soft,  ever- 
popular  Voile — in  the  new^  drop-stitch  effect.  White 
and  twenty  plain  shades.  A  most  effective  dress  or 
blouse  fabric. 

IMPORTED  DIMITIES — Few  fabrics  launder  so  daintily 
as  Dimity.  Delightfully  smart  effects  in  printed  colors, 
plain  colors,  checks,  bars,  and  stripes. 

McCutcheon's  Stocks  of  Ginghams,  Linens,  Shirtings, 
Novelty  Voiles,  Zephyrette,  Japanese  Crepes,  and  White 
materials  are  always  abundant  and  varied. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  fabrics  mailed  on  request 
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n     James   McCutcheon   &   Co.      j| 

11  Fifth   Avenue,   34th    and    33d  Streets,   New  York  || 
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I92II QARPEN 


Is  the  one  dift'eient  Uiiid  of  a  Seed  and  Plant 
Catalogue.  In  addition  to  li^ting,  picturing  and 
describing  every  worth-wliile  Vegetaljle  and 
Flower,  it  tells  you  how  to  successfully  glow 
them.  These  valuable  cultural  directions  were 
written  by  famous  American  experts,  especially 
for  Dreer's  Garden  Book. 

No  matter  whether  your  hobby  is  Vegetables  or 
Flowers  or  both,  you  will  find  that  by  using 
Dreer's  Garden  Uool;  for  ready-reference,  you 
can  make  .vour  garden  both  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able. Contains  208  pages,  six  color  plates,  and 
numerous  photographic  reproductions  of  the  best 
of  the  recent  novelties  and  all  the  old-time  fa- 
vorites. 

A  copy  will  5e  mailed  free  lo  ani/onr  iiicniioning 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.   DREER 

714-716Chestnut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5GreatNovelties20cts. 


AUTUMNGLORY.Anev? 

hardy  plant.  The  most 
showy  Autumn  bloomer, 
surpassing  all  others.  It 
is  the  latest  to  bloom, 
showing  its  full  glory 
after  frost  has  killed  all 
tender  flowers.  Greatest 
novelty  in  twenty  years. 
Succeeds  everywhere, 
reaching  perfection  the 
first  season  from  seed, 
and  continues  blooming 
for  years.  20cts.perpkt. 
Witheach  order  we  send 
I  onetrtal  packet  each  of: 
PINK  WOOLFLOWCRS, 
new  —  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  mass  of  pink  flowers  which  it  shows  all  season. 
DAHLIA  LORD  GOFF,  lilac  pink,  in  great  profusion. 
Blooms  in  3  to  4  months.  .     „       ,  .,        •=       ^ 

JAPAN  IRIS,  new  hybrids  of  all  colors.    Magnincent. 
DIENER  TOMATO,  grows  to  weigh  3  lbs.     As  smooth 
and  beautiful  as  an  apple.    Most  startling  new  vegetable. 
And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  for  20  els. 
Big  Catalog,  free.  All  flower  and  veget-.ble  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants   and  new  berries.    We  grow  the  tinest  Gladioli, 
Dahlias.   Cannas,    Irises.   Peonies,  Perennials,    Shrubs, 
Vines,  etc.  All  prize  strains — many  sterhng  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc.      Floral  Park,  N.Y 


i 

BRONZE                                                      ! 

i 

HONOR  ROLLS            I 

AND                                                                                   1 

1 

HISTORICAL      -TABLETS 

1 

REED     S     BARTON.    TAUNTON.    MASS.                               j 

P/lTiriVrrC  CmiDli'n  Prompt  service.  Avoid  dan- 
riilLlilS  jEV/UIVtW  gerous  delays.  Send  for  our 
"Record  of  Invention"  form  and  Free  Book  telling  How 
to  Obtain  a  I'atent.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  examina- 
tion. Preliminary  advice  without  charge.  Highest  refer- 
ences. Write  TODAY.  J.  L.  Jackson  &  Co.,  156 
Ouray  Bldg..   Washington,  D.    C. 

TRAVEL   IN    EUROPE 

ART.  LITERATURE 
HISTORY,  FRENCH 
SPANISH,  ITALIAN 


Superb  routes 
Splendid  leaders 
Satisfactory  prices 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 

65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass, 


PARKER'S 
l-ZAL^  BALSAM 

KemovesPandrufl— stops  ILurFallins- 

Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

OJc^andtl.oOatdrupsists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  ^Vorks.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


PSTFIVTQ — ^<''"'    ^'"^    ^^^^    i^ook.       Contains    valuable 
r/HLll 1 3  Information    for    inventors.      Send    sketch   (f 

your  invention  for  Free  Opinion  of  it.s  patentable  nature. 

Prompt   service.       (Twenty    years'    experience.) 
.Talbert  &  Talbert,  4933  Talbert  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 
VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

This  Booklet  Is  Free  Send  For  It 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311  Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


of  Citizenship  Training  during  the  past 
year  for  helping  the  foreign-born  on 
their  way  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  employer  and  the  meaning  of 
America. 

Perceiving  this  over  a  year  ago,  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natur- 
alization of  the   House  of  Representa- 
tives held  sessions  and  entered  upon  a 
study  of  the  Americanization   problem 
of   America.    They   brought  out   a   bill 
which    takes   the    technicalities    out   of 
the  naturalization  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  raises  the  standards  of  admission 
to   citizenship.    This   bill   not   only   ex- 
cludes  anarchists   but   in   addition    ex- 
cludes from  citizenship  those  vi^ho  are 
affiliated    with    any    organization    that 
teaches,  prints,  publishes,  displays,  is- 
sues   or    distributes    any    written     or 
printed   matter  expressing  or  advocat- 
ing or  teaching  their  doctrine.   It  fur- 
ther requires  each  alien  to  take  an  oath 
disavowing    his    connection    with    any 
such  organization.  It  also  requires  each 
alien    to    read    the    English    language, 
with    a    period    of    time    allowed    after 
the    passage    of   the    Act    in    which    to 
qualify,  in  addition  to  the  present  Eng- 
lish    speaking     requirement.     The     bill 
also  changes  the  law  so  that  no  longer 
shall  the  \yife  and  children  derive  cit- 
izenship and  the  right  of  suffrage  thru 
the     husband     or     father.     A     foreign 
woman    may    qualify    for    independent 
naturalization  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  an 
American  woman  may  retain  American 
citizenship  on  marrying  a  foreigner,  if 
she    continues    to    live    in    the    United 
States.   Furthermore,  the  bill  provides 
for   restoring   American    citizenship   to 
American    women    who    have    already 
lost  it  by  marriage.   The   authority  of 
the     Division     of     Citizenship     Train- 
ing is  further  extended  by  this  meas- 
ure so  as  to  authorize  the  Director  to 
disseminate  information  regarding  the 
institutions  of  the   United   States   Gov- 
ernment in   such   manner   as  will  best 
stimulate   loyalty   to   those   various   in- 
stitutions. 

The  machinery  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  has  for  six  years 
and  more  been  working  in  harmony 
with  the  Federal  Government  thru  the 
Department  of  Labor.  During  this 
time,  together,  they  have  entered  upon 
and  developed  this  new  field  of  educa- 
tion heretofofe  allowed  to  lie  dormant 
and  untouched  by  all.  While  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  has  not  been 
as  potent  as  desired,  either  by  the  in- 
terested public,  legislators  in  Congress, 
school  people  of  the  community,  or  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  development  and  awaken- 
ing have  been  most  substantial  and 
gratifying.  This  enterprise  has  accom- 
plished much  and  as  with  all  of  such 
great  enterprises,  the  field  of  possibili- 
ties for  good  is  limited  only  by  those 
objectives  the  attainment  of  which  may 
normally  be  practical.  The  maximum 
municipal  activity  and  efficiency,  with 
the  minimum  of  State  and  Federal  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  aid  and  secure 
that  activity,  is  the  basis  on  which  this 
work  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  development,  and  the  one  upon 
which  it  should  go  forward. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Language  Power 


<  Minutes  a  Day  with  Sherwin  Cody's 
o/o    "Self-Correcting"    Method 
Improves  Your  English  at  Once. 

The  average  person  is  (^n\y  61  per  cent  e£BcieDt  in 
iGrammar.       "Rules"   tausht    id    echool    do    cot 

■  Btlck  in  the  niintl.  Kut  Sherwin  Cody's  new  p&t« 
lented  invention,  bJe  "100  per  cent.  Self -Correcting 
iMethod,"  upsets  all  old  Btandards.  Gives  you 
Iwonderfiu  Language  Powec  and  command  of 
lEnclish  in  15  minutefl  a  day  of  your  spare  time. 

■  Speak  and  write  more  dearly  ai.d  oonvincingly. 

■  Mail  letter  or  postcard  fur  interestinz  boot,  "How 
Ito  Speak  and  Write  Masterly  Kuelish." 

Sherwin  Cody  School  of  English 
iDept.  192,  Searle  Building  Rochester.  New  York 


1  Higher  Education 


HOME 
STUDY 


courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry.  Draw- 
ing.  Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 


.   ©h0  UtttufrBitQ  of  (Elitragn 

|29th  Year  Division    6.   Chicago.  111.  | 

You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


/i 

M  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
m  Stuttering,    "Its  Cause  and   Cure."      It  tells  how  I 
%■    cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.     B.  N.  Bogue, 
W    4163  Bogue  Bldg.,   1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis, 


^STAMMER 


cAational  College 
ef  Cfiiropraeiic 

J —  (RESIDENTIAL) 

28  AshlandBlvd.  Chicago 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distinguiehed  Faculty,  Modem 
and  extensive  laboratory  equipnaent. 
Largre  clinic.  Gymnasium  dormitory 
and  etudents' aiddept.  Chicago's  op- 
portunity for  eelf  help  unlimited.  Enter 
quarterly.  3-year  tTm.    14^h  Yp^f. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  vou  get  my  largo 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  i.  FREE  copy  of  "rhe  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  echooi  for  stammerers  in  theworld.  Write  today.  I 
The  North- Weitero  School,  2288  Grand  A*«.      Milwaukee  .Wis. 


'Become  a  SoecfaPisi  in 

nc%p 


Write  today  for  particulars  of  the 
most  anusual  course  of  its  kindin  existence. 
L«am  how  yon  may  get  a  thoroaRh  traiolDe  in  this  r«- 
markablT  profitable  profesBion  and  besides  become  a  specialist  lo  anr 
branch  »od  may  elect.  C.  P.  A.  instrDCtors  of  hiirbeBt  etanrimg. 
FREE  BOOK  tells  just  «hat  you  want  to  know.   Address— 

International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 
Oast.  230         8626  S.  Michiean  Ave.        ChlcasOsUI* 


[E  A  BANKER 


11] 

■  ^^  Prepare  by  mall  In  spare  Mme  for  thU.attractive  profes 

■  ■eion,  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities.    Sendatonce 

■  ^V  for  free  book.    "How  to  Become  a  Banker. 
J^^  EbGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Prtsident. 

American  School  o»  Banking,   23  McLeneBIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 
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SALESMEN: 


Earn  $3,500  to  510,000  a 
year.  City  or  Traveling. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify  tlirough 
our  amazing  System.  Free  ICmploymont  Service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Snlesinansliip  liook,  list  of 
lines  anil  full  particulars.  Nat.  Salesmen's  Tr. 
.\ss'n,    Dept.    lOOR.      Chicago,    111. 

«I  Would  Not  Part 
withitforUO.OOO 

writes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful  cus- 
tomer. "Worthmorethan  afami,"says 
another.  So  testify  over  100,000  Men 
and  Women  who  have  worn  it. 

The  Natural  Body  Brace 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure.  Brings 
comfort,  health,  strength  and  pep. 

Conserve  Your  Life.    Keep  Yourself  Fit. 

Replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal  organs; 
reduces  enlarged  abdomen;  straightens  shoulders; 
relieves  backache,  curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  etc., 
in  both  sexes.  Write  today  for  iilustrated  booklet,  meas- 
urement blank  and  our  very  liberal  free  trial  proposition. 
HOWARD  C.  BASH,  Pres.  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 
321  Rash  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kan. 
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First  Find  Your  House ! 

(Continued  from  page  133) 

ister  of  contour,  climbing  insanely 
over  trellises  of  moldy  chocolate  sticks; 
there  were  impossible  roses,  neatly  ar- 
ranged on  what  looked  like  gigantic 
pork  chops,  and  borders — how  they 
had  delighted  in  borders! 

The  woodwork  was  chiefly  dark  blue 
and  a  vivid  green.  I  groaned  as  I 
looked  at  it,  for  I  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  take  it  off  with  a  blow-pipe, 
and  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  scrape 
all  those  layers  of  paper  off,  and  I 
saw  that  I  would  have  to  putty  up  the 
seams  in  the  floors  and  all  the  many, 
many  window-panes,  and  that  there 
was  plaster  to  repair,  and  locks  to  put 
on,  and  doorknobs  and  hinges  to  fix  up, 
and  fireplaces  to  open.  Surely,  there 
must  be  fireplaces  in  a  house  as  old  as 
this,  built  when  the  stove  had  not  been 
invented. 

The  local  mason,  being  called  in,  dis- 
puted the  existence  of  any  fireplaces, 
but  a  blow  of  the  pick  revealed  their 
sooty  depths,  and  further  exploration 
showed  a  "Dutch"  oven,  bricked  up  for 
so  long  that  no  one  could  remember 
ever  seeing  it. 

The  old  "ell,"'  over  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  had  been  made  into 
a  kitchen,  and  another  room,  added 
later,  as  the  skimpiness  of  its  floor- 
boards attested,  had  been  used  as  a 
dining-room.  Between  those  two  rooms 
thei'e  was  the  hall  with  a  cheery  win- 
dow in  it,  and  beyond,  the  "best  room" 
with  its  adjoining  bedroom,  the  guest- 
room of  our  grandmother's  time.  Up- 
stairs there  were  two  bedrooms  and  a 
-  cozy  little  hall,  with  a  view  over  my 
forty  acres.  It  was  a  small  domain,  but 
complete  and  so  pretty.  Yes,  that  is 
just  the  word.  In  its  structure,  in  the 
small,  low  rooms,  and  in  the  home- 
like windows,  and  in  the  convenient, 
wide  porches,  and  in  the  plain,  old 
stairway,  and  in  its  two  fireplaces,  it 
had  the  sort  of  a  charm  which  you  feel 
in  an  old  woman  who  is  still  fresh  and 
sweet  at  seventy,  whose  face  is  really 
almost  as  beautiful  as  it  was  in  youth, 
and  whose  mellow  and  tender  spirit 
glorifies  what  little  destruction  Time 
has  wrought. 

That's  the  way  I  felt — but  there 
were  times  when  I  was  not  so  poetic. 
Those  times  when  I  used  a  blow-pipe 
all  a  summer's  day  on  paint  that  would 
not  come  off!  Those  hours  and  hours 
when  I  slapped  at  my  walls  with  a  wet 
cloth  and  peeled  off  layer  after  layer 
of  paper.  And  those  blistering  days 
when  I  got  my  garden  into  condition! 
That  last  item  deserves  a  separate 
paragraph.  I  tried  to  get  help  on  it, 
but  the  village  declined  it,  to  a  man, 
and  after  experimenting  a  bit  I  could 
not  blame  them.  There  had  been  ashes 
deposited  there  for  untold  years.  Bot- 
tles and  stones  and  bricks  and  old 
clothes  and  tin  cans  and  garbage  had 
I  been  carefully  distributed  on  it.  And 
!  then  the  snows  of  many  winters  had 
I  salted  it  down,  as  it  were,  until  the 
effect  was  of  an  ancient  lava  bed. 

Eventually,    with    pick   and    a    small 
hoy    (whose  mother,   a   widow  with   a 
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Are  the  product  of  generations  of  careful  selection,  scientific  propa- 
gation and  testing  for  Germination,  Purity  and  Vitality.  This  assures 
a  certainty  of  results  not  possible  with  seeds  of  less  definite  parentage. 

For  better  vegetables — for  fine  and  free  flowering  plants,  sow  Car- 
ters Tested  Seeds.  They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and,  re- 
sults considered,  are  the  most  economical  and  profitable  to  use. 

Carters  Tested  Grass  Seed  sold  in  one  and  five  pound  packages. 
Used  in  producing  quality  turf  on  the  foremost  Golf  Courses  of 
America  and  England. 

Price  55c  per  pound 
By  the  Bushel  (25  lbs.)  $8.50 

CARTERS  1921  CATALOGUE  "GARDEN  AND  LAWN" 
MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

Careers  Tesied  Seeds 
*    INC.  *"^  ^ 

Address:  106  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Dept.  E,  Boston 

Main   Office:   25   West   43rd  Street,   New  York 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  London,  England 
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are  Now  for  Our 
Returning  Songbirds 

Bird  hoases  erected  now  andready  for 
the    birds    on    their    return    from 
migration  will  insure  their  beins  oc- 
cupied.   A  few  weeks  of  weather- 
xng  will  help  to  make  them  mor« 
popular  with  the  birds,  and  will 
cause  them   to  biend    with  the 
natural  surroundicff. 

Erect  Dodson  Bird  Hoates 

they  are  scientifically   built  by  Mr. 
Dodson,  who  has    spent   a  lifetime 
In   studying    the     sonttbirds,   their 
habits,  and  in  attractinK   them   to 
beautiful  "Bird  i-odge",  hishome 
and  bird  sanctuary  oo  the  Kanka- 
kee River. 
Dodson  Bird  Houses  wtll  add  to  thebeaaty 
of  your  grounds,  and  the  song'birds,  besides 
ainfiiuff   for   you.    will  protect  your   trees. 
shruDs,  flowers  and  gardens. 
Order  Now— Free  Bird  Book  8«nt  on  re<]uest. 
niustrating  Dodson  Line,  giving  prices-  free  also 
beautifulcolorcdbirdpicture.worthy  of  framing. 

IncAnk    H      n^J^An  Preaxdent  American  Audubon  Au'n. 
jOSepb  n.    UOdSOn     762   Harrison  St.,   Ranhahee,  lU. 

Dodson  SparrowTrap  ffuaTanteed  to  r\d  your  comTnunit}/ 
of  thcMf  QuarrtflMOV%«  tkjU ,  pr\c^_ii8.0LK 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand! 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  nionev 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 
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ALLIED   TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 
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I  "QUALITY  and  SERVICE."         A   Comorehensive   Organization.  | 

I    NO  FEE  unless  a  Satisfactory  Position  is  accepted.       Registration  form  mailed  on  request.   | 
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BROWN'S      BRON-i 
CHIAL  TROCHES  pre- 
vent   or    quickly    relieve 
colds,  sore  throat,  cough- 
ing,   hoarseness,     loss    of 
voice,    catarrhal    and    as-  Qr 
thmatic  conditions.  At  the 
slightest     provocation     of  ^® 
throat  trouble  or  at  a  later  ^ 
stage,   these   lozenges   are 
always  effective. 

Public  speakers  and  sing- 
ers, for  over  SEVENTY 
YEARS,  have  found 
them  highly  effective  in 
promptly  relieving  hoarse- 
ness and  irritation  of  the 
throat  caused  by  vocal  ex- 
ertion. Unsurpassed  for 
clearing  the  throat. 


BROWNS 

BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Not  a  confection,  but  a  ^ 
genuine  cough  remedy.  ^ 
Contain  no  opiates  or 
harmful  ingredients — safe 
for  children.  Will  not 
stain  hands  or  gloves. 
Handy  for  carrying  in 
pocket  or  purse — to  be 
used  as  occasion  requires. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 

Boston,  Mass. 

General  Sales   Agents: 
HAROLD    F.    RITCHIE   &   CO.,   Inc.      ^ 
New    York — Toronto  V^ 

Four  Sizes:  W 

15c— 35c— 75c— $1.25 
At  all  drugeists       ^w 
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hard  eye,  drove  him  to  my  door  each 
morning),    I    got    down    to    the    earth. 
Then  I  bought  some  more  earth  to  level 
it  up,  and  I  added  some  lime  and  some 
manure  and  I  sowed   some  grass  seed 
and  such  vegetables  as  would  mature 
in  the  fall.  I  made  walks  by  shoveling 
out    two    feet    between    my    marking- 
strings,  filling  in  with  big  stones  and 
small  pebbles,  and  lining  the  sides  with 
sod  extracted  from  the  canal  bank.  And 
right   here   I   wish   to    remark  that   if 
there  is  anything  more  wedded  to  its 
home  than  sod  I  have  yet  to  find  it. 

The  painting  of  the  house  presented 
a  most  serious  problem.  House-paint- 
ing firms  estimated  the  cost  at  $100, 
at  least.  They  said  the  old  boards  would 
just  eat  oil,  and  I'd  be  lucky  if  I  got 
it  done  at  that  figure. 

I  went  down  to  a  lumberyard  where 
I  had  already  found  a  friend  in  "Uncle 
Joe,"  a  man  of  indefinite  age  and 
abounding  charity,  who  sold  paint  and 
lumber  if  you  insisted  upon  it,  but 
who  would  much  rather  assist  you  in 
the  care  of  your  affairs. 

"What  you  want  t'  do,"  said  Uncle 
Joe,  "is  t'  see  Tom  Hedges.  He  ain't 
busy  right  now,  and  I  calc'late  he'll  git 
your  house  done  in  ten  days  er  so,  at 
$2  a  day  and  his  dinner.  Th'  paint  'n 
oil  '11  cost  you  $15." 

I  calculated  some,  myself,  at  that, 
and  I  recommended  anyone  who  lives 
in  a  small  town  and  wants  a  house 
painted  to  do  the  same.  Get  a  "handy 
man,"  buy  your  own  paint,  and  save 
two-thirds  of  the  cost. 

Painting  my  house,  with  it  eating 
all  the  oil  it  wanted,  cost  me  $40.  Cy- 
press shingles,  to  match  the  fine  old 
ones  already  there,  cost  $10.  Bricks  for 
the  chimneys  were  $2  and  shingle 
stain,  $4.  There  was  not  a  water-lead- 
er on  the  place,  so  they  had  to  go  on 
at  a  cost  of  $6,  including  labor. 

Well,  it  took  me  all  summer  to  do 
the  most  elemental  work  on  my  house. 
I  developed  a  permanent  crick  in  the 
neck,  and  had  mysterious  sore  places 
on  me,  and  deposited  fat  from  my  per- 
son all  over  the  place.  You  couldn't  see 
it,  of  course,  but  it  was  there. 

Some   of  my  friends   came   out   and 
stopped  at  The  Inn,  and  some  bought 
bungalows  on  a  rocky  hillside,  and  all 
of    them   regarded   my    activities    with 
astonishment.    Some    of    them    had    a 
chicken   or  two,  and   a   runabout,  and 
a  dog,  six  rooms,  and  unthrifty  habits. 
The   result   was   that  they   required   a 
man    and    a    maid   to    attend   to   those 
things  and  complained  loudly  that  liv- 
ing in  the  country  was  more  expensive 
than  in  the  city.  Many  of  them  thought 
nothing  of  walking  after  a  little  ball 
for    six    hours,    on    the    knobby    little 
course    at    The    Inn,    but   all   of    them 
were   amazed   that   I    could   paint   and 
kalsomine  my  own  house.  On  hot  after- 
noons that  summer  they  used  to  drink 
iced  lemonade  on  my  cool  back  porch  and 
look  in  at  me,  peeling  paper  off  of  the 
wall,  and  ask  each  other  how  I  did  it. 
And  that  very  night  they  would  dance 
from  nine   until   four,   or  thereabouts. 

Well ! 

It  is  three  years  now  since  I  went 
homesteading.  I  have  bought  the  plain- 
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to  Tifusterole 


In  days  gone  by,  mother 
mixed  a  mustard  plaster 
when  father  had  bronchitis 
or  brother  had  the  croup, 
but  nowshe  usesMusterole. 
It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster. 

She  just  rubs  it  on  the 
congested  spot.  Instantly 
a  peculiar  penetrating  heat 
begins  its  work  of  healing 
—and  without  fuss,  or  muss 
or  blister. 

Musterole  relieves  without  dis- 
comfort. 

The  clean  white  ointment  sets 
your  skin  a-tingle.  First,  you  feel 
a  glowing  warmth,  then  a  pleas- 
ant lasting  coolness,  but  way 
down  underneath  the  coolness, 
old  Nature  is  using  that  peculiar 
heat  to  disperse  congestion  and 
send  the  pain  away. 

Made  of  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few  home  simples,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective  in  treat- 
ment of  the  family's  little  ills.  It 
takes  the  ache  out  of  grandfather  s 
back.  It  soothes  sister's  headache. 
It  helps  mother's  neuralgia. 

Mother  pins  her  faith  to  it  as  a 
real  "first  aid." 

She  is  never  without  a  jar  of 
Musterole  in  the  house. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 
35c  and  65c  jars— $3.00  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  WKtm  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  «^  ^boIIT^Is%''^' 


DO  YOU  BIND  THE 
INDEPENDENT? 

IF  vou  do  you  undoubtedly  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that,  b-gmning  with 
the  1921  issues,  we  shall  index  and  bind 
our  publication  in  two  volumes  nistead  ot 
four.  With  the  changed  plan  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  copies  ready  for  the  bind- 
erv  but  twice  a  year,  and  there  will  be 
two  binderv  bills  to  pay,  instead  of  four. 
Further  than  this,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  refer  to  two  volumes  than  four. 
The  title  page  and  index  for  volume 
104,  which  covers  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  1920,  will  be 
off  the  press  within  a  short  time  and  will 
immediately  be  mailed  to  the  subscribers 
who  requested  them.  The  index  for  vol- 
ume lOS  which  will  cover  from  January 
1st  to  June  30th,   will  be  printed   in   July. 
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est  of  old  walnut  for  my  house,  and 
made  rag  carpets  for  my  floors,  and 
found  andirons  for  my  fireplaces,  and 
brought  my  old  dream  garden  into 
being. 

In  the  fall  I  buy  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, cheap,  from  the  farmers  who 
pass  my  doors,  and  these  I  "can"  and 
put  on  those  old,  old  shelves  in  my  cel- 
lar, that  my  larder  as  well  as  my 
heart  may  be  provisioned  against  the 
coming  of  a  guest.  And  my  little  patch 
of  ground  gives  me  flowers  for  every 
day  when  the  earth  is  not  frozen,  and 
food  of  all  sorts — peas  and  beans  and 
onions  and  lettuce,  grapes  and  plums 
and  pears — but  most  of  all  it  gives  me 
that  echo  of  the  sweetest  word  in  the 
world,  "home." 

All  around  me,  thru  these  New  Jer- 
sey hills,  hidden  away  behind  giant 
trees  or  high,  ancient  hedges,  neglect- 
ed, forlorn,  falling  into  death  and  de- 
cay, there  are  fine  old  houses  which 
need  only  a  little  loving  care  for  their 
rebirth. 

Mine,  I  claim,  was  a  bargain. 

Boonton,  New  Jersey 

Editing  a  Magazine 

{Continued  from  page  132) 
Franklin,  once  said,  "If  you  get  close 
to  any  family  you  find  they  are  des- 
perately hard  up."  Still  generalizations 
are  generally  too  general.  A  magazine 
is  usually  either  a  gold  mine  or  a  rat 
hole.  While  it  usually  absorbs  a  vast 
deal  of  money  before  it  turns  the  cor- 
ner of  success,  once  it  becomes  profit- 
able the  returns  ai*e  likely  to  be  im- 
mense. 

Net  earnings  of  periodicals  vary 
from  one  Chicago  paper  which  makes 
$800,000  per  annum  to  one  journal  in 
Boston  which  dropped  $400,000  the 
first  year  it  was  established. 

The  mechanical  department  of  the 
periodical  is  usually  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  manager.  It  includes 
typesetting,  cut-making,  printing,  bind- 
ing, mailing,  the  purchase  of  white 
paper,  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. While  most  of  the  dailies  and 
country  weeklies  of  necessity  own  and 
operate  their  own  printing  presses,  the 
magazines  find  it  more  profitable  to 
farm  out  their  printing.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  great  linotype  ma- 
chines and  multiple  presses  unless  con- 
stantly kept  in  use  day  and  night  are 
not  very  profitable.  One  such  estab- 
lishment can  print  a  large  number  of 
periodicals  if  they  come  out  on  differ- 
ent days.  The  Eilert  Printing  Com- 
pany, for  instance,  which  publishes  The 
Independent,  tho  not  by  any  means  the 
largest  printing  concern  in  New  York 
City,  manages  to  publish  each  month 
some  thirty  regular  periodicals  as  well 
as  a  number  of  occasional  publications. 
It  requires  a  lai-ge  capital  to  run  a 
great  modern  printing  establishment 
and  its  problems  are  so  dissimilar  from 
editing  and  publishing  that  most  mag- 
azine owners  are  glad  to  shift  them 
to  other  shoulders. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  discuss  the 
make-up  of  a  magazine. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  IN  OUR  LITERATURE^ 

No  Library,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  complete  without  these 

FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS 

NO  MAN  CAN  BE  CALLED  WELL  INFORMED  WITHOUT  A  THOR- 
OUGH GROUNDING  IN  THE  HISTORY,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND 
POLITICAL,  OF  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY  AND  OF  OTHER  MODERN 
COUNTRIES;  OR  WITHOUT  A  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  RACE  IN  GENERAL. 

THESE  FIVE  BOOKS.  EACH  A  CLASSIC  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD, 
COVER  THE  FIVE  BIGGEST  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY,  AND 
TOGETHER  COMPRISE  THE  INDISPENSABLE  FOUNDATION 
AND  BACKGROUND  OF  INTELLIGENT  CITIZENSHIP. 


WELLS'S  WORLD  HISTORY:  "VIVID,  DRAMATIC, 

READABLE" 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind 

This  History  of  the  World  from  the  primal  nebula  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Great 
War.  with  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  is  not  only  "the  most  talked  about  book  of  the 
winter;"    it   is  "one  of  the   great   books  of  our   generation." 

'An  altogether  wondrous  work  .  .  .  his  narrative  of  human  struggle  and  endeav- 
or glows  with  life.  ...  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  prime  importance  can  be 
told  in  two  volumes." — James  Harvey  Robinson  in  Yale  Review. 

-'   vols.      The  Set.  $10.50. 

"THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  GUIDE  TO 
AMERICAN  HISTORY" 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 
From  the  Compromise  of  1  850 

New   Edition,    Reorganised    in   8    Vols.,    Uniform    Binding.      The    Set,    Boxed,   $25.00. 
"There  is  a  kind  of  greatness  in  the  lucid  simplicity  with  ^vbich  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
handled  his  vast  and  complicated  material.     I  was  about  to  say  that  his  history  is 
as  absorbing  as  a  play;  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  play  that  is  half  so  absorbing." 

-  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

LORD  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  BRYGE 

This  is  Lord  Bryce's  most  important  work  since  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH.  Part  I  deals  with  democratic  government  in  general.  Part 
II  describes  some  democracies  in  their  working.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of    the    author's   conclusions.      Publication    Date    February    2i.      1    Vols.    $10.50. 

"THE  ONE  GREAT  AUTHORITY  UPON  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTITUTIONS" 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH 

By  JAMES,  now  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

The  ONE  adequate  study  of  American  democracy,  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
yet  still  unknown  to  many  of  the  rising  generation.  No  American  can  be  called  well 
informed    until    he    has    read    this    classic    study    of    American    government    and    politics. 

"His  work  rises  at  once  to  an  eminent  place  among  studies  of  great  nations  and 
their  institutions.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  it  any-where  extant,  nothing  that 
approaches  it."— New  York  Times.  -'   vols.      $S.oo. 

•'THE  MOST  LUCID  AND  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE" 

A  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE 

By  CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

For  understanding  of  Modern  Europe,  not  only  the  Europe  of  1914  but  the  Europe 
of  reconstruction,  with  its  new  social,  economic  and  political  conditions,  "there  is 
probably  no  single  work  in  the  English  language  so  useful  as  this." 
"The  skill,  literary  as  well  as  technical,  with  which  so  great  a  muss  of  material 
has  been  sifted,  condensed  and  put  into  permanent  form  is  beyond  praise."— Bos- 
ton Herald.  -'  vols.     The  Set,   $7.75. 
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3. 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

\.   Editing    a    Magazine.  I. 

1.  Find  out  if  at  home  or  in  your  library  you        1. 
can  get  at  some  numbers  of  an  old  magazine 

of  the  kind  that  Mr.   Holt  describes,    if   not 
of    one    he    actually    mentions,    and    then    if        2. 
you     have     enough     material     write     a     de- 
scriptive   essay    comparing    the    old    fashion 
in   periodicals   with  the  new. 

2.  Give  a  two  or  three  minute  talk  on   Benja- 
min   Franklin    as    an    editor    and   journalist. 
Pack   it  just   as  full   as   possible   of   illustra-        3 
tion  from  Franklin's  own  records  and  writ- 
ings. 

3.  Pick    out    two    or    three    modern    magazines 
and  write  a  comparative  study  of  them,  de-       11 
fining   just    as   closely    as    you    can    what   in         ," 
each  case  makes  the  magazine  successful  or 
unsuccessful  in  its  effect  on  its  audience. 

4.  Find  out  enough  about  Washington  Irving 
and  the  periodicals  of  his  later  life  to  fit 
him  into  a  suitable  "snug  corner"  in  a 
particular  one,  and  then  write  a  letter  to  ^ 
him  from  the  editor  of  the  magazine  you 
have   chosen,   persuading   him   of   his    fitness 

for  the   place. 

II.  First   Find    Your   House. 

1.  Probably  at  one  time  or  another  you  have 
read  other  essays  telling  of  the  adventure  of 
hunting  a  home  and  getting  it  in  shape  to 
live  in.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  distinctively 
good  one  of  its  type?  What  reasons  have 
you  for  your  opinion  ?  Pick  out  touches  that 
individualize    this    essay    from    others. 

2.  Find  what  seem  to  you  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  somebody's  home  in  all  of  the  liter- 
ature that  you  can  explore  for  the  purpose 
— a  sentence  or  paragraph  or  whole  book  of 
description — poetry,  essay  or  fiction  as  the 
case  may  be.  Use  your  judgment  before  you 
begin,  to  eliminate  the  improbables,  like 
Henty  or  Jack  London,  for  instance. 

3.  This  essay  touches  on  a  number  of  domes- 
tic crises,  such  as  moving,  and  houseclean- 
ing.  Write  from  your  own  experience, 
happy  or  otherwise,  on  any  subject  that  the 
essay   suggests    to    you. 

III.  Citizens   in   the    Making. 

1.  See  if  any  educational  provision  is  made 
for  the  foreign  born  in  your  own  town. 
Learn  what  you  can  about  it,  and  criticize 
it  by  the  standards  suggested  in  Mr. 
Crist's  article,  if  you  approve  of  them  as 
standards.  If  you  do  not,  make  others  of 
your   own. 

IV.  Why? 
t.~~  Do    you    like   this    poem    or    not,    and    why? 

Distinguish  between  agreeing  or  disagree- 
ing with  it  as  an  idea,  and  liking  it  or  dis- 
liking it  as  poetry. 

2.  Read  other  poetry  by  Edwin  Markham,  not 
neglecting  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  which 
is  probably  the  best  known.  Define  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  his  poetry, 
considering  "Why?"  in  this  connection  as 
characteristic    or    uncharacteristic. 

V.  Main    Street,    Moronia. 

1.  What  is  a  moron  ?  What  does  I.  Q.  stand 
for  ?   Who   is  Mrs.   Gertrude   Atherton  ? 

2.  Read    "Main    Street,"    if   you    have    not   and 
can.    If   you   have   read    it,    consider   it    with        4. 
other  books  that  you  have  read,  on  more  or 

less  the  same  subject,  to  decide  which   gives 

the    fairest    picture    of    life    in    an    ordinary        5. 

American   town. 

VI.  Free   Art. 

1.  "What   would   we   think   of   a   man   who   was 
released    from    prison     and    then    spent    the 
rest     of     his     life     just     outside     the    prison       V. 
gate    deriding    those    still    imprisoned?"    De-         1. 
scribe     concretely    the    state    of    things    that 

this   sentence  describes   figuratively. 

2.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  great  and  indi- 
vidual artists  of  all  time  have  been  in  their 
own  day  suspected  or  denounced  as  ex- 
tremists or  poseurs  or  freaks  or  charla- 
tans. Look  up  as  many  of  the  following  as 
you  can,  to  see  how  they  stood  in  the  eyes 
of  their  generation  :  Franz  Hals,  Whistler, 
Corot,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Wagner,  Richard 
Strauss,  Debussy,  Charlotte  Bronte,  George 
Eliot,  Thomas  Hardy,  Shelley,  Walt  Whit-  2. 
man. 

VII.  Glimpses   of    Bolshevism. 

1.  A  well  known  writer  said  recently  that  one 
thing  the  matter  with  the  Russians  was 
that  Russia  alone  of  all  Europe  skipped  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  every  cor- 
responding movement.  In  what  way  is  this  3. 
true,  and  what  elements  peculiarly  Russian 
in  the  Russian  situation  can  you  trace  to 
this  lack?  Another  explanation  of  Russia's 
difficulties  that  is  often  given  is  that  Russia 
has  never  had,  what  all  other  European  4. 
countries  have  had,  a  powerful  hereditary 
middle  class,  but  instead  a  population  made 
up  mostly  of  peasants  and  nobles.  What 
special  conditions  do  you  think  this  fact  has 
created? 
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History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

Immigration — Citizens   in   the   Making. 
Can    you    account    for    the    increased    num- 
ber   of    applications    for    citizenship    among 
the  resident  aliens   in   the  United   States? 
"Possibly  75  per  cent  of  those  seeking  citi- 
zenship annually  belong  to  the  debit  side  of 
the     citizenship     ledger."     What     does     this 
statement    mean  ?    Do    you    agree    with    it  ? 
What  tests   would   you   use  to   distinguish   a 
"good  citizen"   from  a  "bad  citizen"  ? 
Describe   from   Mr.    Crist's   article   what  the 
United   States   Government  has   done  and   is 
doing  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  the  im- 
migrants. 

Journalism — Editing  a  Magazine. 
What  did  Jefferson  mean  in  saying  that  he 
preferred  "newspapers  without  govern- 
ment" to  "government  without  news- 
papers" ?  Write  a  short  essay  on :  The 
Place  of  a  Free  Press  in  the  Political  Life 
of  a  Nation. 

Why  is  a  national  daily  newspaper  impos- 
sible in  the  United  States  ?  Do  you  think 
that  this  tends  to  provincialism  and  ig- 
norance of  what  is  doing  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  ?  How  does  the  magazine  with 
its  nation-wide  circulation  tend  to  remedy 
the  emphasis  on  local  affairs  of  the  daily 
paper  ? 

To  make  clear  the  different  purposes  of 
different  types  of  periodicals,  compare  The 
Independent  with  a  good  daily  newspaper 
that  you  know  and  some  monthly  maga- 
zine   of    general    interest,    with    respect    to : 

(a)  form,  "make  up"  and  general  appear- 
ance;    (b)     space    given    to    current    news; 

(c)     contributed    articles;     (d)     special    de- 
partments   and    features,    such    as    cartoons, 
poetry,     book     reviews,     humor,     etc. ;      (e) 
editorial    comment    and    general   essays;     (f) 
emphasis    on    local,    national    or    foreign    af- 
fairs ;    (g)    the  kind  of  reader  to   whom   the 
periodical    would    most    appeal. 
Reparations — Admitting   That  Germany 
Can't    Pay.    Briand   at   the    Helm.    Back 
to    Normalcy    in    France. 
Why   has   the   amount   of   Germany's    indem- 
nity    due     for     reparations     not     yet     been 
definitely   fixed  ?   What  evil   effect  would  you 
suppose    this    uncertainty    to    have    on    the 
economic    recovery   of    Europe? 
Why    does     French    policy    with     respect    to 
the   indemnity   differ   from    the   British  ? 
Bolshevism — Wilson      for      Peace      with 
Russia.    Glimpses    of    Bolshevism.    Ital- 
ian  Socialism   at  the   Crossroads. 
Why    does    President    Wilson    consider    that 
armed   intervention    in    Russia   to   overthrow 
Bolshevism   is  unwise? 

Why  does  President  Wilson  find  it  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  Armenian  question  until 
the  Allies  agree  on  a  policy  of  letting  Rus- 
sia alone? 

How  did  the  Bolsheviki  come  into  power? 
Did  they  gain  control  of  Russia  by  over- 
throwing the  Czar  or  by  overthrowing  the 
men  who  overthrew  the  Czar?  Have  they 
ever  held  a  general  election  based  on  uni- 
versal   suffrage  ? 

Compare  the  Russian  reign  of  terror  with 
what  you  know  about  the  reign  of  terror  in 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789-1794. 
Explain  the  split  in  the  Italian  Socialist 
party.  Compare  it  with  similar  divisions 
between  pro-Bolshevist  "Communists"  and 
moderate  Socialists  in  France,  Germany  and 
the  United   States. 

Nationalism — Self -Determination. 
Compare   the   map    of   Europe   as    it   was    in 
1914     with     the    present     map.     Notice    two 
things:      (a)      the     number     of     nations     in 
eastern    and    central    Europe   has    increased ; 

(b)  all  boundaries  in  1914  were  definite, 
whereas  today  it  is  hard  to  say  in  some 
cases  (such  as  Ukrainia,  Lithuania,  etc.) 
whether  a  nation  has  attained  independence 
or  not.  What  disadvantages  might  arise 
from  this  breaking  up  of  great  empires 
into  small  national  states  with  uncertain 
frontiers  ? 

Point  out  on  the  map  the  "submerged  na- 
tionalities" which  have  been  liberated  from 
foreign  rule  by  the  Great  War.  Do  you  think 
that  this  work  of  liberation  is  great  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of 
breaking  up  the  great  empires  into  little 
states  ? 

Granting  that  European  nationalities,  such 
as  Poland.  Finland  and  Ireland,  should  have 
their  independence,  do  you  think  that  the 
same  line  of  argument  applies  to  tropical 
colonies  such  as  the  Philippines  and  India? 
How  far  did  "self-determination"  progress 
during  the  century  from  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  to  the  Great  War  (hint — compare 
the  position  of  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Norway  and  the  Balkan  nations  in  1815 
and  1914)  ? 
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Pebbles 

"I  guess  I'll  take  a  day  off,"  said  the 
student  as  he  tore  a  sheet  off  the  calendar. 
— Yale  Record. 

Visitor — ^Have  you  only  one  undertaker 
in  this  burg? 

Old  Farmer — Yes,  the  stiff  competition 
drove  the  others  out. — Froth. 

Crimson — If  Ivanhoe  sells  for  a  quarter, 
what  is  Kenilworth? 

Cardinal  and  Gray — Great  Scott,  what 
a   novel  question ! — Voo  Doo. 

"I  can  see  the  tips  of  your  ears,  dearie !" 
"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Is  that  an  accident  or  are  ears  coming 
back  gradually?" — Leigh  Burr. 

"I  dare  say  Jack  is  forging  ahead 
rapidly  since  he  left  college." 

"Yes,  but  there  have  been  several  checks 
in  his  career  !" — Cornell   Widow. 

"There's  a  story  in  this  paper  of  a 
woman  that  used  a  telephone  for  the  first 
time  in  eighty-three  years." 

"She  must  be  on  a  party  line." 

— Juggler. 

A  bookseller  sent  a  bill  to  a'  certain 
customer  for  a  book.  The  customer  re- 
plied : 

"I  did  not  order  the  book. 

If  I  did,  you  didn't  send  it. 

If  you  sent  it,  I  did  not  receive  it. 

If  I  did,   I  paid  for  it. 

If  I  didn't,  I  won't. 

— Efficiency  Magazine. 

Summoning  all  the  pathos  possible  into 
his  voice,  the  amateur  settlement  worker 
was  addressing  his  audience  on  the  subject 
of  certain  poverty-stricken  foreigners,  who, 
if  they  weren't  wretchedly  miserable  at 
least  ought  to  be. 

"Think  of  it,"  he  cried,  dabbing  at  his 
eyes.  "There  are  people  down  there  who 
live  on  garlic  alone  !  Imagine  it !  Garlic 
alone !" 

Well,"  called  back  the  Old  Grouch,  as 
he  made  his  way  down  the  aisle  toward 
the  nearest  exit,  "if  they  live  on  garlic, 
they  ought  to  live  alone." — The  American 
Legion   Weekly. 

Dairyman  Muldoon  was  rather  rough 
spoken,  much  to  the  mortification  of  his 
daughter  Mary,  who  was  forever  trying 
to  correct  this  defect  in  his  deportment. 

"Father,"  said  she  one  day,  "please  re- 
member you  must  always  say  'present 
company  excepted'  whenever  you  use  any 
expression  that  you  feel  may  prove  em- 
barrassing to  any  one." 

That  night,  while  the  house  was  crowded, 
Muldoon  was  telling  in  his  uncouth  way 
about  his  visit  to  the  county  fair. 

"Well,  they  had  fair  to  middlin'  cows 
there,"  said  he  :  "but,  be  the  holy  powers, 
it  was  the  domdest  coUiction  of  pigs  that 

iver  Oi  saw.     Why  it  was  th'  worst " 

, Mary's  coughing  at  this  juncture  at- 
tracted him. 

From  the  significance  of  her  glance  he 
was  reminded  of  something. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  con- 
tinued in  a  softer  subdued  voice :  "Well, 
all  things  considered,  it  was  th'  worst 
crowd  of  pigs — prisent  company  excepted — 
that  ever  Oi  saw." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Judge  William  H.  Wadhams — Judges 
are  not  paid  enough  to  live  on. 

-  E.  W.  Howe — I  believe  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller is  the  most  useful  man  who  has  ever 
lived. 

Warren  G.  Harding — We  are  un- 
matched for  genius  and  unexcelled  in  in- 
dustry. 

Chancellor  Day — No  higher  compli- 
ment could  be  paid  me  than  that  I  favor 
capital. 

Gabriel  D'Annunzio — I  live  a  mag- 
nificent, noble  life,  unpolluted  by  corrup- 
tion, chastened  by  sacrifice. 

George  Ade — She  was  somewhat  attired 
in  a  whipped  cream  delicatessen  delirium 
with  mauve  colored  galluses. 

Rev.  John  Roach  Straton — All  this 
agitation  and  hue  and  cry  about  personal 
liberty  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

Senator  Penrose — The  community  has 
been  insane  for  a  year  or  so  with  these 
weird  League  of  Nations  ideas. 

Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss — Our  present 
form  of  civilization  cannot  stand  the 
strain  of  military  preparation  much  longer. 

Rev.  Francis  P.  Duffy — I  know  that 
to  some  people  all  of  us  are  hyphenated, 
except  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — The  work- 
ers of  this  country  are  not  seeking  exorbi- 
tant pay.  but  simply  a  recognition  of  their 
manhood. 

Methodist  Bishop  Hughes — I  believe 
my  father,  who  was  a  Methodist  minister, 
was  as  regularly  ordained  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Y'ork. 

Winston  Churchill — There  has  never 
been  any  work  more  diabolic  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  than  that  which  the 
Bolsheviks  have  wrought  in  Russia. 

Nicholas  Murray  -  Butler — Mental 
and  physical  health,  comfortable  housing, 
and  good  food,  come  before  either  textbooks 
or  laboratories  as  educational  instrumen- 
talities. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley — The 
strength  of  a  college  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  its  graduates  more  than  the  num- 
ber of  its  students  or  the  distinction  of  its 
faculty. 

Opening  Nights 

In  the  Nif/ht  Watch,  by  Michael  Morlou. 
A  war  melodrama  adapted  from  the  French. 
Tremendously  spectacular  and  thrilling. 
'Century  Theater.) 

Different,  by  Eugene  G.  O'Neill.  An  in- 
teresting how  and  why  problem  play  of  a 
woman's  changed  ideas  of  marriage.  Well 
written,  but  amateurishly  played.  (Selwyn 
Theater.) 

Near  Santa  Barbara.  Melodrama  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  sort  where  heroes  and 
villains  always  "tote"  their  guns  and  use 
them  without  discrimination.  A  sure-fire 
success  for  audiences  who  like  their  roast 
beef  rare.   (Greenwich  Village  Theater.) 
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A  Lincoln's  Birthday  Message 


"With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;    w  ith  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation  s  wounds ;  to  care  tor  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,   and  his  orphan-to  do  a      which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

This  portrait  of  Abraliani  Lincoln  was  published  in  fliiriicr's  Wcckli/ 
during  his  prcsidoncy  and  shortly  before  he  gave  to  the  American 
people  the  eternally  inspiring  message,  part  of  which  is  quoted  here 


Bielnbepenbenl 


Take  a  CriminaFs  Advice 

On  How  to  Protect  Yourself  in  the  Present  ^^ Crime  Wave'' 

A  Series  of  Inside  Stories  Written  for  The  Independent 

By  an  Ex- Convict 


ALMOST  every  issue  of  the  daily  paper  informs  the 
reader,  in  flaring  headlines,  of  another  "mysterious" 
robbery.  I  will  concede  the  fact  that  many  i-obberies 
are  unusual — but  they  need  never  be  mysterious.  A  little 
knowledge  about  the  powers  that  prey — and  the  entire 
problem  becomes  ridiculously  simple. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  our  police  system  is  honest  and  pains- 
taking— as  honest  and  painstaking  as  the  politicians  will 
allow,  and  wofully  ineflScient.  The  fault  lies  tvith  the  people! 

The  average  apartment  house  dweller  in  any  city  or 
town  waits  till  after  the  burglar  has  robbed  him  to  seek 
some  means  of  protection  against  burglary.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  newly  married  folks.  They  seldom  take 
sufl[icient  precaution  against  theft.  He  may  possibly  buy  a 
new-fangled,  "burglar-proof"  lock,  and  she  may  insist  that 
he  take  out  burglar  insurance.  But  that  is  usually  their 
whole  idea  of  protection. 

Take,  for  example,  an  average  couple  living  in  the  aver- 
age cheaply  constructed  dwelling  of  flimsy  material.  He 
placed  the  extensively  advertised  lock  on  his  door  and  felt 
a  huge  degi'ee  of  comfort.  His  apartment  was  now  secure 
against  bui-glars.  He  had  both  the  lock  and  the  burglar  in- 
surance. One  evening  they  went  to  the  theater.  When  they 
reached  home  again  she  became  hysterical  while  he  tore 
madly  around  to  the  nearest  police  station.  His  apartment 
was  burglarized.  The 
handsome,  new  lock  that 
he  had  put  on  the  door 
lay  a  pitiable  wreck  on 
the  floor.  Many" things 
had  been  stolen,  others 
destroyed.  Then  the 
truth  dawned  on  him 
that  his  insurance 
would  not  nearly  cover 
the  cost  of  his  loss. 

Later  on,  I  talked  to  

the    burglar    who    had 

done  the  job  and  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  appre- 
hended. 

"It  was  a  measly  flat  job,"  he  said.  "I  'jimmied'  the  door 
(forced  it  with  a  chisel,  the  end  of  which  is  bent  for  in- 
creased leverage)  an'  heard  the  lock  snap  out  of  its  socket, 
but  the  door  wouldn't  open.  It  had  me  puzzled.  I  tried  the 
door  in  three  or  four  different  places  an'  it  would  not  open 
all  the  way.  It  was  a  big,  heavy  door,  an'  I  was  mad.  I  tried 
once  more.  I  pushed  with  all  my  might,  and  then  I  noticed 
the  door  held  at  the  bottom.  The  poor  fish  had  put  his  lock 
on  the  bottom  of  the  door,  thinking  it  would  make  the  door 


"People  let  themselves  be  robbed !  They  make  it  so  easy 
for  us",  said  the  ex-convict  who  wrote  the  series  of  which 
this  article  is  the  first,  "I  have  served  a  term  in  prison,  and 
I  know,  from  the  inside,  the  plain  facts  of  crime.  I  offer 
here,  by  way  of  reparation,  the  real  truth,  for  the  first  time." 
The  other  articles  in  this  series  will  tell  you  how  to  beware 
of  pickpockets,  to  protect  your  checks  from  "the  scratch 
man",  to  make  sure  that  yeggmen  can't  get  at  your  safe 


more  secure,  but  he  might  have   saved  his  trouble,  for   I 
broke  the  door  down." 

No  lock  made  can  resist  the  terrific  pressure  from  a 
"jimmy."  Locks  and  burglar  insurance  have,  in  the  final 
analysis,  but  a  limited  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  lock  only 
delays  the  burglar  and  the  burglar  insurance  is  at  best  a 
remedial  measure.  The  wise  course  is  to  plan  burglary  pre- 
vention and  it  must  be  done  by  cooperation.  Organize 
among  your  neighbors  a  protective  league!  For  a  nominal 
sum  all  the  apartments  in  the  building  can  be  wii-ed  with 
burglar  alarm  systems.  Then  should  a  burglar  attempt  to 
gain  entrance,  all  the  tenants  in  the  building  will  be  im- 
mediately notified !  It  -will  do  a  two-fold  service :  prevent  a 
burglary  and  help  in  apprehending  the  thief.  Such  a  league 
would  make  its  members'  homes  practically  burglai'-proof. 
Mutual  cooperation,  then,  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
the  people  have  against  the  burglar  who  threatens  property 
and  life.  Locks  will  not  keep  the  burglar  out — or  your  val- 
uables in.  It  makes  little  difference  if  you  are  at  home  or 
away;  if  the  burglar  thinks  there  are  valuables  in  your 
home  he  will  try  to  get  them,  and  once  he  has  broken  in  he 
is  apt  to  stop  short  of  nothing — not  even  murder. 

Burglars  gain  their  information  about  you  in  various 
ways.  They  know,  for  instance,  when  you  are  not  at  home. 
There  is  always  a  small  space  between  the  bottom  of  a  door 

and  the  floor.  By  lying 
flat  on  his  stomach,  a 
man  can  get  a  fairly 
comprehensive  view  of 
the  inside  of  the  room. 
With  senses  alert  and 
tense,  the  burglar  sees 
with  his  ears  almost 
as  much  as  he  does 
with  his  eyes.  He  hates 
to  be  interrupted  or 
disturbed  at  work,  and 
so  he  makes  certain 
that  you  are  not  in  before  he  enters  your  door.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  ears  of  the  burglar  are  so  sensitive  that  he 
can  hear  the  breathing  of  a  sleeping  person.  If  the  space 
between  the  floor  and  the  door  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
burglar  to  see  what  is  going  on  within,  he  can,  without  the 
least  bit  of  noise,  by  the  assistance  of  his  "jimmy,"  raise 
the  door  a  little  higher,  and  you  may  be  in  the  same  room 
without  hearing  it.  There  should  be  some  kind  of  curtain 
over  the  keyholes  and  bottom  of  the  doors. 

Failure  to  remove  the  mail  from  your  letter  box  is  a 
sign  that  you  are  away;  so  ai-e  drawn  shades. 
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The  houses  of  the  rich  are  of  course  a  frequent  target. 
Burglars  read  the  newspapers,  you  know,  and  they  very 
often  get  important  information  from  them.  They  know 
then  that  Mrs.  Blank  is  to  attend  the  opera  and  that  she 
has  had  her  jewels  sent  to  her  home  from  the  safe  de- 
posit vaults;  the  burglar  knows  that  those  jewels  must  be 
left  somewhere  in  the  house  before  they  are  put  on  for  the 
opera,  and  naturally  he  makes  it  his  business  to  find  out 

""'^Burglar  alarms,  remember,  are  of  no  earthly  use  should 
vou  leave  your  home  with  a  window  open— no  matter  i± 
vou  do  live  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor.  It  is  almost  as  easy 
for  the  burglar  to  gain  entrance  to  your  home  from  the 
fifth  floor  as  it  is  from  the  street  floor.  Rope  ladders  are 
used  far  more  than  the  police  care  to  admit,  and  they  are 
long  enough  to  reach  three  or  four  stories.  Close  all  your 


^oindows  when  you  go  out!  If  you  have  not  electrical  pro- 
tection—i.  e.,  a  burglar  alarm  system— place  a  heavy  ob- 
ject against  the  window  most  easy  of  access,  so  t^iat  when 
the  xvindow  is  opened  from  the  outside  the  object  will  fal 
to  the  floor,  warning  the  family  below  that  all  is  not  right 

upstairs. 

A  telephone  to  the  police  will  do  the  rest. 

Keep  an  eye  on  your  dumbwaiter  shaft!  In  seven  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  burglar  will  gain  entrance  to  your  home  via 
the  dumb;aiter.  The  catch  the  builder  puts  on  the  dumb- 
vaiter  door  is  of  practically  no  value.  Immediately  on  en- 
tering a  new  home  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  place  a  bar 
across  your  dumbwaiter  door  and  leave  it  there  whenever 

^'^Remembl'r  always:  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure." 


Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall, 

All  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men 

Could  not  put  Humpty  Dumpty  back  again* 


This  Chansins;  World 


n- 


A  New  Series  of  Articles 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

The  Fall  of  Energy  and  the  Rise  of  Man 


IN    last  month's   article   of  "This   Changing   World"   I 
showed   that   the   expansion    of   personality,   which   is 
Jt^^  ot=itr:  th^i  r:xr 

burn  ng  on  and  coll.  But  these  external  sources  of  energy, 

hi  u^s  re  -r^-^^^thrsr  z'zs^  xh; 

beginning  to  be  scraped  bare  ^^  Place  •   We 
^ArTenCrJr  Swedish  scientist.  -ooUs  forward^_ 

f.  ^Z 1Z  "^^^  -  —  -  -  -  '"-^  ■ 

c'eTtefs  Ind  win  revest  *;  primitive  conditions  of  agncul- 
ture  and  forestry. 

Probably  a  great  pa.t  of  t J-  c^imUjes^^m  agam  be^ove^ 
by   forests  as  they   ---  -  t  -  J^^^^^  /j^il^^.^^.a.    civilization  - 
probable   that   ^^l^'"" /°^^^\/"    ,    bhlh  .lace    about    tli.    Meditoi- 
^alle^^^S:^  ^^Z^^^^^   ^  oil   world   and    to   Central 
Amenca  Ld  the  land  of  the  Incas  in  the  new. 

This  is  not  a  remote   and  speculative  question,  but  the 
Jst  vital  question  of  our  day.  The  two  essential  sources  of 

T?ooTwhich  provides  the  internal  energy  of  the  human 

'truel'^wrcfp^tldes  the  exter;al  energy   of  engine 
power  and  for  whL  no  adequate  substitute  is  in  sight. 


Man's  life  depends  on  food.  Man's  civilization  depends  on 
fuel.  Both  are  restricted  in  amount,  altho  they  can  by  cul- 
tivation and  economy  be  considerably  i™^f.^^«^f-/^\^.^^ 
their  limit  is  reached,  the  progress  of  <=!-l-f^^«"'  "^^^^^ 
consists   in   the  multiplication    and   magnification   of   man, 

must  slow  down  or  stop.  ,    ^^     ^       i       „^i^c 

In  primitive  times  men  fought  for  f^^^- Pf^^or a  1  peoples 
driven  out  by  drought,  invaded  more  fertile  lands   Nomad 
tribes    took    possession    of    the    hunting    grounds    of    then 
neighbors.  Savages  were  dispossessed  by  settlers  in  search 
of  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  Ti,.r.v< 

In  modern  times  the  food  problem  is  not  pressing.  Thank, 
to  the  improvement  in  agriculture  and  development  of 
transportation  by  steam  power  there  now  -J^-J^ 
enough  food  to  go  around,  except  when  as  m  Emopejvai 
diverts  the  energies  of  men  to  destruction  or  when  as  in 
ChTa  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  distribution  have 
not  been  adopted.  So  nowadays  the  fight  for  fuel  has  re- 
placed the  fight  for  food.  When  nations  go  to  war  or  com- 
pete with  one  another  commercially,  it  is  most  often  foi 
'h     sources   of   external   energy.   The  bones   of  contention 


THE  FLOW  OF  ENERGY 
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High  temperature 

High  pressure 

High  electric  potential 

High  chemical  energy 
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Low  land 

Low  temperature 

Low  pressure 

Low  electric  potential 

Low  chemical  energy 
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nie  ancient 
Egyptians  drew 
water  from  a 
well,  a  bucket  at 
a  time,  to  irri- 
gate their  land. 
In  1921,  the 
Roosevelt  Dam 
stores  enough 
w^ater  to  cover 
the  state  of  Dela- 
ware a  foot  deep, 
providing  perma- 
nent irrigation 
for  200.000  acres 
of  land  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley 
s  urrounding 
Phoenix,  Ari- 

zona. The  dam  is 
1080  feet  long 
and  280  feet 
high;  it  cost 
more  than 

§3,000,000.  Its 
falls  develop 

7500  horse  power 


c  /f '  '■-)'r.^ 


."^■W   .  '■/  ■ 


.■^m 


now  are  the 
coal  fields  of 
the  Saar  and 
Ruhr,  the  oil 
fields  of  Mesa- 
potamia  and 
the  Caucasus. 
Some  time  in 
the  futvupe  na- 
tions may  go 
to  war  for 
waterfalls,  or 
for  the  over- 
heated  and 
0  V  e  r-h  u  m  i  d 
lands  of  the 
tropics  where 
—  alcohol  and  oil 
may  be  produced  as  motor  fuel,  or  for  arid  deserts  where 
sun  engines  may  be  set  up. 

This  question  of  future  energy  supply  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  far-sighted  statesmen  of  all  countries  tho 
its  importance  is  not  yet  realized  by  the  public.  It  lies  at 
the  basis  of  most  questions  of  national  policy  today.  For 
instance,  the  worldwide  commercial  supremacy  of  England 
has  been  built  upon  the  utilization  and  exportation  of  her 
coal.  British  ships  have  carried  coal  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth  and  for  the  return  voyage  filled  their  empty  holds 
with  food  for  the  home  population  and  with  raw  materials 
to  be  worked  up  into  mai'ketable  manufactures  by  means 
of  coal.  This  period  of  industrial  expansion  and  prosperity 
began  thru  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  Will  it  cease  after  another  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  when  British  coal  will  be  scarcer 
and  deeper  and  dearer?  Should  the  British  Government 
adopt  a  conservation  policy  and  put  a  stop  now  to  the  ex- 
portation of  coal?  If  so,  would  not  that  bring  ruin  to  the 
commerce  on  which  Britain's  prosperity  depends? 

The  United  States  confronts  a  similar  dilemma.  We  have 
made  money — some  of  us  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
— thru   the   sale  of  American   petroleum   abroad.    But   our 


geologists  tell  us  that  our  oil  fields  will  be  largely  drained 
within  fifteen  years.  Shall  we  then,  like  the  five  foolish 
virgins,  have  to  go  begging  for  oil  to  fill  our  lamps — or 
automobile  tanks?  If  so,  are  we  likely  to  meet  with  any 
more  favorable  response? 

Since  the  whole  future  of  civilization  depends  upon  the 
supplies  of  free  energy  available  for  human  aims,  it  will 
be  profitable  for  us  to  survey  in  turn  all  the  known  sources 
of  energy  to  see  which  of  them  can  be  used  and  to  what 
extent.  This  will  necessitate  first  the  considei'ation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  all  forms  of  energy. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  science  of  energetics  are 
not  nearly  so  hard  to  grasp  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In 
fact  we  all  know  them  intuitively  in  a  general  way  as  we 
do  the  laws  of  geometry.  A  man  may  never  have  heard  of 
the  Law  of  the  Conservation  of  Matter.  Ask  him  about  i\ 
and  he  may  say  "Search  me!"  But  if  we  search  him  we  wil\ 
find  that  he  really  has  it  in  his  possession.  If,  for  instance, 
you  sell  him  a  ton  of  coal  and  he  finds  that  he  has  only 
half  a  ton  delivered  in  his  cellar,  you  can't  persuade  him 
that  the  other  half  just  spontaneously  faded  away  into 
nothingness.  He  will  stand  up  for  the  Law  of  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Matter  as  stoutly  as  any  physicist,  and  if  he  takes 
the  case  into  court  the  judge  will  rule  according  to  that 
law,  altho  he  cannot  find  it  in  the  statute  books. 

This  same  man  will  also  profess  ignorance  of  the  Law 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  but  if  he  finds  that  the 
ton  of  coal  you  sold  him  gives  out  only  half  so  much  heat 
as  former  tons  did,  he  will  accuse  you  of  running  in  slack 
on  him.  You  never  can  persuade  him  that  coal  of  the  same 
quality  burned  under  the  same  conditions  gives  off  an  uncer- 
tain amount  of  heat,  depending  on  its  mood;  that  some- 
times it  will  make  a  whole  house  hot,  sometimes  only  mildly 
warm,  or  sometimes,  if  it  happens  to  feel  like  it,  it  will  act 
like  a  lump  of  ice  and  radiate  coolness  instead  of  caloric. 

But  altho  we  all  may  have  unconsciously  acquired  a 
vague  idea  of  these  fundamental  laws  it  is  well  to  see  them 
definitely  formulated  and  consider  their  scope  and  bearing 
on  the  vital  and  political  questions  of  our  time.  You  will 
find  them  properly  stated  in  mathematical  form  in  any 
work  of  thermodynamics  or  physics,  [Contiyiiied  on  page  172 
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O'Neill  and  ^^The  Emperor  Jones 

A  Climax  in  Oar  Lately  Developed  Interest  in  One- Act  Plays 

By  Montrose  J.  Moses 


!>!) 


Author  of  "The  American  Dramatist" 


AMONG  the  younger  American 
dramatists,  the  writing  of 
one-act  plays  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  excellence.  In  the  renais- 
sance of  the  theater,  which  distin- 
guishes the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  one-act  play  form  has  played  an 
important  part;  our  best  known 
writers  for  the  theater,  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  have  used  it 
with  distinction  and  success.  As  we 
know  the  form  today,  it  has  gained 
strength  from  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern condition,  rather  than  harping 
back  to  ancient  formulas. 

Somehow,  a  one-act  play  is  related 
to  the  times  by  reason  of  its  sharp- 
ness and  quickness.  We  have  created 
it,  so  to  speak,  with  our  own  hands; 
it  has  been  quickened  by  our  violent 
impulses.  It  has  responded  to  our 
restlessness,  with  an  incisiveness 
which  has  immediately  bitten  into 
our  sympathies,  and  impressed  itself 
on  our  imaginations  in  a  short  time. 
Its  tabloid  form  demands  economy 
of  attention.  In  a  one-act  play  we  can  stand  what  we 
would  not  permit  in  a  long  play.  Hence,  the  one-act  form 
can  maintain  its  integrity  thruout,  where  often  a  serious, 
long  drama  has  to  resort  to  comedy  and  happiness  as  a 
relief  for  popular  taste.  There  is  no  experiment  in  the 
theater  today  more  interesting  than  this. 

For  the  one-act  form  is  pervasive;  its  area  of  apprecia- 
tion is  much  wider  than  any  other  type  of  drama.  It  can 
be  played  in  the  smallest  hamlet  by  the  most  amateurish 
group  of  amateur  actors:  for  it  is  within  their  capabilities, 
calling  for  not  too  long  a  sustained  piece  of  acting;  and  it 
is  within  the  economic  means  of  church  or  sewing  circle, 
because  the  scenic  resoui-ces  are  not  exacting.  Its  growth 
in  popularity  is  coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  Little 
Theater  movement  in  this  country. 

The  one-act  form  has  been  an  excellent  tonic  for  the  the- 
ater everywhere:  it  has  helped  Antoine  in  Paris,  the  ar- 
tists of  the  Uberbrettr  in  Germany,  the  insurgents  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  Horniman  players  in  Manchester; 
and  it  has  been  the  life  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and 
their  "school"  at  the  Abbey  theater,  in  Dublin.  It  has  be- 
come no  longer  a  "stunt,"  such  as  the  vaudeville  sketch 
used  to  be;  it  is  built  of  finer  stuff,  tho  it  demands  no  longer 
time  to  perform.  Nor  is  it  a  large  drama  cut  down — a  sort 
of  dwarf  of  the  stage.  Thei-e  is  no  lilliputian  precocious- 
ness  to  Synge's  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  or  to  Dunsany's  "The 
Gods  of  the  Mountain."  These  supreme  one-act  examples 
are  tremendous  entities — perfect  essences  of  strength  and 
irony,  of  spiritual  atmosphere  and  imaginative  mood.  Mae-' 
terlinck's  "The  Intruder,"  "The  Interior"  and  "The  Bhnd" 
are  not  playthings  in  their  smallness;  they  are  rather  soul- 
stirring  states  of  mind— all  the  more  sharply  felt  because 
they  are  sharply  etched  with  a  certain  exquisiteness.  In 
their  instantaneous  beauty  they  stir  our  emotions  to  their 
depths,  whereas  if  they  were  to  be  stretched  into  four 
acts,  they  might  depress  by  the  attenuated  gloom  of  their 
mood. 
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Eugene  O'Neill,  the  playwright  who  has 
made  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the  one-act  play 


In  its  content,  the  one-act  play 
deals  with  a  single  episode.  It  has  a 
unity  of  tim.e,  place  and  manner  as 
rigid  as  that  in  Greek  drama.  If  it 
oversteps  this  simplicity,  it  becomes 
complicated  in  its  presentment,  be- 
cause it  necessitates  a  change  of 
scene.  O'Neill's  remarkable  "The 
Emperor  Jones"  is  a  one-act  story 
told  in  seven  scenes,  but  they  are  a 
panoramic  successiveness  of  the 
same  strange  adventure,  and  their 
intensification  of  the  same  mood 
overcomes  what  might  have  been,  in 
less  skilful  hands,  a  diffuseness  of 
impression. 

But  even  in  its  limited  length, 
even  tho  its  developments  are  short, 
its  climatic  values  trembling  for  im- 
mediate solution,  its  beginning  thus 
crowding  upon  its  end,  the  one-act 
play  admits  of  vast  variety.  It  can 
make  use  of  the  symbol  better  than 
a  longer  play:  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
nedy's "The  Terrible  Meek"  is  an  ex- 
ample of  that;  it  can  contain  a  na- 
tional message,  as  in  Yeats'  "Kathleen  ni  Hoolihan";  its 
humor  may  be  swiftly  cumulative,  as  in  Lady  Gregory's 
genial  "Spreading  the  News";  it  may  become  like  a  small 
canvas  of  genre  portraiture,  as  in  "The  Workhouse  Ward." 
In  such  a  form,  Eugene  O'Neill  has  chosen  to  work.  He 
has  become  known  to  us  thru  the  increasing  mastery  of  his 
original  materials;  he  has  developed  directly  out  of  the 
Little  Theater,  for  the  Provincetown  Players,  like  the 
Washington  Square  Players,  and  similar  devoted  upholders 
of  the  non-commercial  drama,  have  created  their  own 
"school"  of  writers;  they  now  have  the  distinction  of  nur- 
turing O'Neill  when  the  theater  managers  would  not  have 
him — even  tho  he  was  the  son  of  James  O'Neill,  long  known 
to  the  theater  as  an  actor  of  romantic  ability. 

Let  the  amateur  take  example  by  O'Neill;  his  success  has 
been  wrung  from  the  most  dispiriting  surroundings.  Even 
now,  tho  they  have  been  established  for  many  seasons,  and 
are  regarded  as  an  annual  feature  in  the  theatrical  life  of 
New  York,  the  Provincetown  Players,  born  on  a  wharf  in 
Provincetown,  R.  I.,  are  not  ambitious  to  spend  the  small 
money  they  earn,  either  on  their  theater  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage— this  time  a  converted  stable — or  on  their  actors,  or 
on  their  scenic  garniture.  Their  lighting  effects  are  still 
bad,  their  stage  still  cramped,  their  acting  still  wofully 
lacking  in  technique  and  illumination.  But  their  repertory 
usually  contains  something  unusual.  They  found  them- 
selves this  year  with  a  popular  success:  they  had  to  send 
it  uptown,  so  insistent  was  the  demand  to  see  it.  The  play 
was  O'Neill's  "The  Emperor  Jones." 

Here  is  a  young  man  who  has  had  the  most  unusual  and 
picturesque  experience.  It  would  seem  that  all  heroes  who 
run  away  to  sea  escape  the  humdrum  of  sedate  and  proper 
living.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  sons  should  rebel  at  being 
sent  to  college,  or  should  court  the  parental  anger,  as  was 
the  case  with  O'Neill.  But  I  do  say  that  he  could  not  have 
filled  his  mental  notebook  with  more  graphic  color  of  life 
in  the  rough  than  he  did,  in  his  capacity  as  ordinary  sea- 
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man  in  the  forecastle  of  a  British  tramp  steamer,  or  as  an 
able  seaman  on  an  American  passenger  liner. 

He  returned  home,  we  are  tcld,  in  a  semi-state  of  cap- 
ture, and  was  sent  for  the  winter  to  New  London,  Conn., 
where  his  father  kept  a  warden's  eye  upon  him.  He  was 
still  untamed  and  not  too  robust  in  health.  But  in  his  mind 
he  had  seething  all  the  tragic  color  which  afterward  came 
out  in  his  first  volume  of  one-act  plays,  entitled,  "The  Moon 
of  the  Caribbees."  It  may  be  that,  like  John  Masefield,  whose 
career  at  sea  he  parallels,  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night 
he  determined  that  some  day  he  would  write.  But  Clayton 
Hamilton,  in  his  book,  "Seen  on  the  Stage,"  describes  how 
he  met  O'Neill  in  New  London  and  was  instrumental  in  ad- 
vising his  father  to  send  the  wild  sea-gull  to  Harvard  to 
study  dramaturgy  under  Professor  Baker.  This  decision 
was  based  on  some  one-act  manuscripts  which  Eugene  had 
hammered  out  alone  in  his  boarding-house  bedroom.  The 
boy  had  been  on  the  stage  for  the  fraction  of  a  season  with 
his  father,  but  had  shown  no  histrionic  ability.  But  even 
a  bad  actor  on  the  stage  brings  to  his  work,  when  he  be- 
comes a  good  dramatic  writer,  a  sense  of  the  theater  which 
is  invaluable.  Pinero  was  an  actor,  Clyde  Fitch  was  excep- 
tionally brilliant  as  an  amateur  player.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  to  write  one-act  plays  you  must  necessarily  go 
on  the  stage. 

After  his  Harvard  study — and  Professor  Baker  con- 
fesses that  he  never  had  a  more  apt  pupil — O'Neill  just 
wrote,  and  his  plays,  while  technically  they  are  not  as  per- 
fect as  many  of  Dunsany's,  have  the  quality  of  haunting 
imagination  which  wrings  poetry  from  realism.  The  sea 
lives,  not  spiritually,  but 
humanly  rough  in  "The 
Moon  of  the  Caribbees," 
"Bound  East  for  Cardiff," 
"The  Long  Voyage  Home" 
and  "In  the  Zone."  They  are 
one-act  films,  and  are  re- 
lated, in  so  far  as  the  same 
characters  appear  in  each. 
The  sailor  is  a  superstitious 
mixture,  with  hasty  morals 
and  grim  fears.  O'Neill  de- 
lights in  the  Jack  London 
type  of  life.  "The  Sea 
Wolf"  is  off  the  same  tree, 
or  rather  it's  the  whole 
tree,  while  O'Neill  contents 
himself  with  the  twig.  In 
most  of  his  work  the  motive 
of  the  sea  enters — ship- 
wrecks, icebergs,  the  tremor 
of  wireless,  uncouth  decks, 
the  rush  of  water,  the 
cruelty  of  wind,  and  the 
calm  of  sun  and  starlight. 
There  is  something  outside 
of  faith,  something  fatal- 
istic in  his  ironic  playing 
with  life  and  death.  It  is  the 
working  of  mere  chance 
that  starts  the  tragedy  in  the  one  long  play  he  has  thus  far 
written — "Beyond  the  Horizon" — which  deservedly  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  piece  of  work  turned  out  in  the 
theater  last  year.  But  whether  he  deals  with  the  sea  or  the 
land,  O'Neill  is  bitter.  He  must  have  gone  to  sea  not  with 
the  light  hope  for  adventure. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  plays  are  not 
fervent  in  spirit,  but  rather  taut  in  their  dealings  with 
life.  In  "Warnings"  you  get  a  statement  of  agony,  when  the 
wireless  operator,  hiding  his  deafness  from  his  employers, 
fails  to  catch  the  message  which  means  life  or  death,  but 
there  is  wanting  the  actual  agony  itself.  O'Neill  gives  us 


Charles  Gilpin,  the  negro  star 

is  the  focus  of  interest  in  "The 

which  was  proceed  by 


the  picture,  but  you  do  not  get  the  overpowering  mood — 
which  is  Dunsany's  chief  excellence;  which  Masefield  gives 
us  in  "Dauber" — the  most  wonderful  sea  narrative  in  the 
range  of  modern  poetry — or  which  Kipling  suggests  in 
"Wireless." 

The  sea  has  failed  to  leave  O'Neill  with  any  lyx'ic  im- 
pulses; and  when  he  writes  plays  of  the  land  he  is  just  as 
grim,  just  as  joyless,  as  relentless.  "Before  Breakfast"  has 
the  sordidness  of  poverty  about  it;  "The  Dreamy  Kid,"  an 
essayal  at  delineation  of  negro  weakness,  foreshadows  the 
superstitious  dread  of  "The  Emperor  Jones."  And  what 
keeps  "Beyond  the  Horizon"  from  first  rank  is  its  lack  of 
spiritual  determination.  Otherwise,  critics  are  not  far 
wrong  in  pronouncing  it  the  one  great  tragedy  thus  far 
written  in  American  drama.  O'Neill  does  not  relent  one  jot 
in  his  arraignment  of  the  crushing  demands  of  farm  life 
on  the  dreamy  poetic  nature  of  his  hero.  Here  is  the  story 
of  two  brothers,  the  one  looking  toward  the  far  horizon, 
the  other  expert  at  the  plough;  the  poetic  lad  marries  the 
wrong  girl  and  stays  at  home;  the  matter  of  fact  brother 
ships  to  sea.  The  farm  runs  down,  the  marriage  goes  to 
seed,  dreams  become  sordid  realities;  while  death,  con- 
sumption and  domestic  unhappiness  are  relentless  in  their 
progress.  The  scales  are  weighted  by  O'Neill;  he  stamps 
out  life  as  tho  it  were  a  conflagration.  Youth  has  its  min- 
arets of  gold  beyond  the  horizon;  but  the  New  England 
hills  may  bind  and  the  only  escape  is  death.  The  play  made 
me  totally  unhappy,  but  I  recognized  its  pain  and  power. 

The  drama  that  New  York  is  talking  about  at  present  is 
"The   Emperor  Jones."    Here    O'Neill,  even   tho   writing   a 

grim  tragedy  of  negro 
weakness,  shows  his  capa- 
bility in  handling  humor, 
which  is  part  of  character. 
In  the  Provincetown  pro- 
duction it  was  fortunate 
that  the  services  of  an  ex- 
cellent negro  actor — Charles 
G  i  1  p  i  n — w  ere  procured. 
Jones  is  an  ex-Pullman  por- 
ter; he  is  also  an  ex-con- 
vict. In  expert  ways,  known 
to  the  criminal,  he  makes 
his  escape  from  prison,  and 
goes  to  the  West  Indies. 
There  he  sets  himself  up  as 
I'oyalty  among  the  natives, 
and  turns  his  necessity  into 
profitable  deceit.  They — the 
natives — begin  to  be  sus- 
picious of  his  royal  claims, 
and  they  try  him.  While 
they  sit  in  judgment,  amidst 
the  beating  of  the  savage 
tom-tom — which  thuds  thru- 
out  the  scenes  and  in  the 
intermissions — Jones  makes 
his  escape,  and  is  caught  in 
the  night,  in  the  density  of 
the  woods.  His  majesty  falls 
from  him  and  he  stands  in  the  grip  of  his  negro  fears,  his 
racial  superstitions.  The  psychology  of  crime  is  external- 
ized in  the  succeeding  scenes,  and  in  the  end  he  is  killed. 
Here  is  novelty  worked  up  to  a  high  tension  of  psychologi- 
cal truth.  He  has  created  a  big  thing  in  small  compass. 
And  that,  to  my  mind,  is  the  aim  of  the  one-act  play. 

O'Neill's  plays  are  all  available  in  print.  "Thirst,  and  Other  One-Act 
Plays"  (Boston:  The  Gorham  Press)  :  "The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees  and 
Six  Other  Plays  of  the  Sea"  (New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright)  ;  "Beyond 
the  Horizon"  (New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright);  "The  Dreamy  Kid,"  in 
The  Theater  Arts  Magazine,  January,  1920;  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  in 
The  Theater  Arts  Magazine,  January,  1921  ;  "Before  Breakfast,"  in  The 
Provincetown   Plays,  series   111    (New  York:   Frank  Shay). 
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And  What  it  Means  to  the  Young  People  of  Eighty  Nations 

By  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  founder  and  president  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Dr.  Clark,  has 
traveled    five    times    round    the    world    in    the    interests    of    Christian    Endeavor    work 


AT  the  most  recent  national  convention  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies  of  Germany,  held  in  Darm- 
stadt last  autumn,  the  first  session  was  opened,  so 
the  papers  infoi'med  us,  "by  a  flourish  of  many  trumpets 
from  three  of  the  tallest  church  spires  of  the  city." 

Tho  this  literal  flourish  of  trumpets  ushered  in  the 
Darmstadt  convention,  figuratively  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  has  flourished  no  trumpets,  but  has  steadily 
gone  forward  for  forty  years,  multiplying  its  societies  in 
every  land,  and  cementing  ties  which,  in  the  course  of 
these  years,  have  bound  together  in  fellowship  some  twenty 
millions  of  young  people  representing  scores  of  nation- 
alities. 

The  beginning  of  the  first  society,  which  was  formed  on 
February  2,  1881,  gave  prom- 
ise of  no  international  or  in- 
terdenominational relations. 
Some  fifty  young  people  came 
to  their  pastor's  house  in 
Portland,  Maine,  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  for  the 
commendable  purpose,  as  the 
constitution  declared,  of  "in- 
creasing their  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  making  them 
more  useful  in  the  service  of 
God." 

Their  "mutual  acquaint- 
ance" referred  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  that  little  group 
alone,  but  in  the  course  of 
two-score  years  it  has  come 
to  mean  a  real,  tho  "long-dis- 
tance" friendship  between 
the  young  people  of  eighty 
nations  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred denominations,  united 
locally,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, in  some  2,000 
unions,  by  common  principles 
and  for  a  like  Christian 
service.  The  fact  that  this 
service  is  largely  for  the  individual  churches  to  which  the 
societies  belong,  and  is  always  under  the  control  of  these 
churches,  does  not  make  the  fellowship  the  less  real,  or  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  less  effective  in  promoting  good-will, 
international  and  interdenominational. 

On  two  occasions — in  Boston  in  1895,  and  in  London  in 
1900 — over  50,000  young  people  and  their  friends  came  to- 
gether in  Woi'ld's  Conventions,  the  largest  organized  re- 
ligious meetings  ever  held,  it  is  said,  in  Christian  lands. 
A  similar  World's  Convention  will  be  held  in  New  York 
City  next  July,  to  mark  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
movement.  For  this  great  gathering  extensive  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  Fred- 
erick A.  Wallis,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis 
Island,  who  years  ago  started  the  Endeavor  societies  for 
prisoners,  which  have  accomplished  so  much  good. 

At  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  convention  held  in 
Geneva,    Switzerland,    in    1906,    delegates   speaking   thirty- 
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It  was  on  February  2,  just  forty  years  ago,  that  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  founded  in  this  little  Williston 
Church  of  Portland,  Maine,  where  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  was 
then  pastor.  Since  then  it  has  spread  thruout  the  Christian  world, 
bringing  into  its  fellowship  some  twenty  millions  of  young  people 
in  eighty  nations.  The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  is  to  be  celebrated  this  year  by  a  world   convention 

held  in  New  York 


one  different  languages  responded  in  their  own  tongues  to 
the  roll-call  of  the  nations,  while  parts  of  the  program 
were  printed  in  twelve  languages,  including  Hindustani 
and  Esperanto. 

At  another  World's  Convention  in  Agra,  India,  in  1909, 
attended  by  iour  hundred  missionaries,  four  thousand  na- 
tive Christians  and  many  foreign  delegates,  the  hymns  of 
a  score  of  nations  were  sung  in  as  many  languages  in  a 
remarkable  song  service  called  the  "Praise  of  the  Nations." 
In  the  service  of  consecration,  which  closed  the  convention, 
the  responses  came  from  thirty-three  groups,  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  groups  speaking  in  "the  tongue  in  which  he 
was  born." 

The  literature  of  the  society  is  printed  in  some  scores 

of  languages,  including  Ice- 
landic, Choctaw  and  Cata- 
lan, which,  by  the  way,  is 
quite  different  from  modern 
Spanish. 

I  mention  these  facts  be- 
cause, when  brought  to- 
gether, they  indicate  that 
such  conventions  and  such 
common  ideas  and  plans  of 
service  cannot  be  thus  pro- 
moted in  practically  all  na- 
tions and  languages,  without 
promoting  at  the  same  time 
a  new  and  intenser  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  good-will.  To 
be  sure,  in  the  world  war,  the 
old  god  Mars  dealt  this 
spirit,  wherever  manifested, 
a  body  blow,  from  which,  in 
Europe  at  least,  it  has  been 
slow  to  recover. 

But  even  there,  in  En- 
deavor circles,  there  are 
signs  of  rapprochement 
which  must  precede  any  real 
prosperity,  material  or  spir- 
itual. In  Berlin  recently 
groups  of  leaders  in  this  movement  from  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Scandinavia  and  Finland  met  together,  and  the 
thousand  societies  of  Germany  (an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  since  the  war  began)  have  sent  aid  to  the  Endeavor- 
ers  of  Poland  and  neighboring  countries,  tho  many  of 
their  own  members  were  removed  but  a  few  degrees  from 
actual  starvation.  The  Finnish  Endeavorers  out  of  their 
extreme  poverty  have  sent  their  field  secretaries  to 
Esthonia  and  Latvia,  where  many  flourishing  societies  have 
been  established  and  a  remarkable  spiritual  awakeningr 
has  occurred. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  a  singular  or  unexampled  fact, 
that  the  countries  that  have  suffered  tho  most,  that  have- 
been  humiliated,  beaten  down  and  starved,  have  developed 
the  most  intense  and  outspoken  religious  life.  Like  David, 
they  seemed  to  say,  "In  my  distress  I  called  upon  thei 
Lord."  The  hoped-for  increase  of  religious  devotion  has| 
been   less   felt   in   comparatively    [Continued   on   page   17 U 


The  Limitation  of  Armaments 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


To  limit  or  not  to  limit  armaments,  that  is  the  question. 
Secretary  Daniels  says  we  must  have  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  unless  we  enter  the 
League  of  Nations.  Senator  Borah,  anti-leaguer  and  bit- 
ter-ender, rejoins  by  introducing  a  bill  into  the  Senate  re- 
questing the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  to  the  end  that  these  three  greatest 
naval  powers  may  agree  to  take  a  naval  holiday  and  to 
work  out  feasible  plans  for  proportional  armament  reduc- 
tion. 

What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
on  this  great  question?  In  order  to  understand  the  problem 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  and  survey  some  re- 
cent history. 

When  the  Tsar  of  Russia  called  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1899  his  fondest  hope  was  that  the  burdens  of 
overgrowing  and  ever-growing  armaments  that  were  im- 
poverishing the  peoples  of  the  world  might  in  some  way 
be  taken  off  their  backs.  He  did  not  see  that  disarmament 
cannot  take  place  until  the  world  is  politically  organized 
and  that  it  is  just  as  absurd  for  nations  to  disarm  before 
the  existence  of  international  courts,  parliaments  and 
executives  as  it  would  be  for  cowboys  to  discard  their 
pistols  before  there  are  shei'iffs  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  First  Hague  Conference  started  in  bravely  enough. 
The  limitation  of  armaments  was  the  "frontispiece"  of  the 
Circular  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  Russian  delega- 
tion strained  every  nerve  to  have  the  Conference  take  some 
action  in  the  matter.  Yet  despite  all  Russia's  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  the  Committee  which  had  the  matter  in  charge 
made  the  following  report: 

' '  T  T  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix,  even  for  a  term  of  five 

JL  years,  the  number  of  troops,  without  regulating  at  the 
same  time  other  elements  of  the  national  defense;  second, 
that  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  to  regulate  by  an  inter- 
national agreement  the  elements  of  this  defense,  organized 
in  each  country  upon  very  different  principles.  Hence,  the 
committee  regrets  its  inability  to  accept  the  proposition 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  major- 
ity of  its  members  believe  that  a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  question  by  the  governments  themselves  would  be 
desirable." 

The  Conference  accepted  this  memorial  from  the  Com- 
mittee and  adjourned  after  having  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"The  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  restriction 
of  military  charges  which  are  at  present  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  world  is  extremely  desirable  for  the  increase  of  the 
material  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind." 

It  also  added  the  following  wish    (voeu)  : 

"The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  govern- 
ments taking  into  consideration  the  proposals  made  at  the 
Conference  may  examine  the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
as  to  the  limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea  and 
of  war  budgets." 

During  the  interval  between  the  First  and  Second  Hague 
Conferences  the  governments  paid  no  attention  to  these 
suggestions,  but  went  ahead  increasing  their  armaments 
at  a  rate  and  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprecedented.  The  only 
two  utterances  by  responsible  heads  of  States  against  this 
militaristic  aggrandizement  that  I  recall  were  made  by 
the  British  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  a  notable 
speech  at  Albert  Hall,  London,  in  December,  1905,  said: 

"I  hold  that  the  growth  of  armaments  is  a  great  danger 


to  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  policy  of  huge  armaments 
keeps  alive,  and  stimulates,  and  feeds  the  idea  that  force 
is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  solution  of  international 
differences.  It  is  a  policy  that  tends  to  inflame  old  sores 
and  to  create  new  sores,  and  I  submit  to  .,you  that  as  the 
principle  of  pacific  arbitration  gains  ground,  it  becomes  one 
of  the  highest  tasks  of  a  statesman  to  adjust  those  arma- 
ments to  a  newer  and  happier  condition  of  things.  What 
nobler  role  could  this  great  country  assume  than  at  the 
fitting  moment  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  a  League  of 
Peace  through  whose  instrumentality  this  great  work  might 
be  effected?" 

And  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Congress  held  in  April,  1907,  wrote: 

"The  most  practical  step  in  the  diminishing  of  the  burden 
of  expense  caused  by  the  increasing  size  of  naval  arma- 
ment would,  I  believe,  be  an  agreement  limiting  the  size 
of  all  ships  hereafter  to  be  built." 

England  and  the  United  States  accordingly  "reserved 
the  right"  to  bring  up  the  discussion  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  of  1907,  espe- 
cially as  Russia  had  abandoned  her  championship  of  the 
cause  and  was  proposing  to  bar  it  out  of  the  discussion.  Not, 
however,  until  after  the  Conference  had  been  in  session 
over  eight  weeks  was  the  subject  introduced.  Then  Eng- 
land made  the  following  tentative  proposition,  although 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  Japan  had  announced  that 
they  would  take  no  part  in  the  discussion: 

"The  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  be  ready  to  com- 
municate each  year  to  the  powers  that  will  do  the  same, 
its  plan  of  constructing  new  warships  and  the  expenditures 
which  this  plan  will  require.  Such  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion will  facilitate  an  exchange  of  views  between  the 
governments  on  the  reductions  which  by  common  agreement 
may  be  effected.  The  Britannic  Government  believes  that 
in  this  way  an  understanding  may  be  reached  on  the 
expenditures  which  the  States  that  agree  to  pursue  this 
course  will  be  justified  in  entering  upon  their  budgets." 

After  Mr.  Choate  in  behalf  of  the  American  delegation 
had  "expressed  his  sympathy  for  the  views  which  have 
been  stated  by  His  Excellency  the  First  Delegate  of  the 
British  Delegation,"  the  discussion  was  solemnly  dropped 
and  the  whole  question  was  tabled  again  in  the  following 
resolution: 

"The  Second  Peace  Conference  confirms  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion of  military  expenditure;  and  inasmuch  as  military 
expenditure    has    considerably    increased    in    almost    every 
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country  since  that  time,  the  Conference  declares  that  it 
is  eminently  desirable  that  the  governments  should  resume 
the  serious  examination  of  this  question." 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  the  Great  War  began. 
Naturally  under  these  conditions  the  greatest  issue  before 
the  nations  was  not  how  to  limit  armaments,  but  how  to 
increase  them.  But  the  war  had  not  progressed  many 
months  before  far-seeing  men  in  every  land  began  to 
perceive  that  the  war  would  be  fought  in  vain  unless  plans 
were  worked  out  at  the  peace  table  to  make  future  wars 
impossible.  The  Great  War  thereupon  became  the  war  to 
end  war. 

When  I  went  to  Europe  in  those  black  days  just  before 
the  tide  turned  in  1918  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  no  matter  what  the  Kings  and  Captains  might 
say,  were  determined  that  when  the  war  was  over  arma- 
ments should  be  reduced.  It  was  the  first  issue  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  evident  that  any  government  that 
should  dare  to  thwart  the  popular  aspiration  would  be  swept 
out  of  office  bag  and  baggage.  In  the  United  States  there 
has  never  been  a  widespread  fear  of  militarism.  Our  peo- 
ple have  never  been  cursed  with  an  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing military  caste  who  have  attempted  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  social  and  political  power.  Nor  have  we  been 
taxed  to  death  to  support  a  colossal  army.  In  Europe, 
however,  things  are  different.  There  they  have  seen  and 
felt  all  these  things,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  assert  that  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  whole  military  system. 

While  in  Paris  as  a  delegate  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  I  conferred  with  representatives  of  other  organiza- 
tions from  other  countries  pledged  to  the  establishment  of 
a  League  of  Nations.  I  was  instructed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  not  to  commit 
the  League  to  any  program  of  armament  reduction  in  our 
joint  delibei'ations,  as  the  League  had  never  expressed 
itself  one  way  or  the  other  on  that  issue.  But  I  very  soon 
learned  that  the  limitation  of  armaments,  if  not  disarma- 
ment itself,  was  not  a  question  at  issue  at  all,  but  a  settled 
policy  which  all  Europe,  except,  of  course,  the  little  pro- 
military  and  reactionary  groups,  were  bent  on  carrying 
into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  So  when  the 
Covenant  was  framed  I  was  not  at  all  surprized  that  it 
contained  Article  VIII,  the  first  sentence  of  which  reads: 

"The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national 
armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national 
safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  interna- 
tional agreements." 

THE  League  of  Nations  began  its  official  existence  on 
February  10.  At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Council  held 
at  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  from  July  30  to  August  5,  a  per- 
manent Armaments  Commission  was  created  under  Article 
IX  of  the  Covenant  to  advise  the  Council  on  military, 
naval  and  air  questions.  This  Commission  consists  of  one 
military,  one  naval  and  one  air  representative  nominated 
by  each  of  the  powers  having  membership  in  the  Council. 
It  was  decided  to  have  on  the  Commission  only  military 
experts  so  as  to  forestall  the  military  parties  within  the 
respective  nations  from  charging  the  League  with  tackling 
the  problem  amateurishly. 

The  Commission  immediately  organized  itself  and  started 
to  work.  But  manifestly  it  will  naturally  take  much 
time  before  it  can  properly  investigate  the  problems  await- 
ing it,  let  alone  making  any  report  to  the  Council. 

When  the  Assembly  met  on  the  15th  of  November  one  of 
the  first  things  to  engage  its  attention  was  the  question 
of  the  reduction  of  armaments.  As  I  wrote  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  January  29,  the  Assembly  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  "cosmic  urge"  for  disarmament  now  so  prevalent 
thruout  the  world.  It  felt,  however,  that  as  the  Armament 


Commission  had  scarcely  had  time  to  begin  work,  and  as 
Germany  was  still  outside  the  League,  and  as  America  was 
holding  up  the  world  with  her  fiddling  and  fuddling  (the 
Assembly  of  course  was  too  polite  to  use  such  terms)  it  was 
time  to  take  things  a  little  leisurely.  So  all  the  Assembly 
did  was  to  recommend  that  the  Council  suggest  to  the 
member  states  that  they  should  not  increase  their  military 
budgets  for  the  next  two  years,  and  that  a  temporary  com- 
mittee of  political,  economic  and  social  experts  be  added 
to  the  Commission,  it  being  felt  that  the  question  of  dis- 
armament was  a  problem  for  statesmen  and  students  as 
well  as  for  generals  and  admirals.  The  Assembly  further 
recommended  that  the  large  stock  of  implements  accumu- 
lated during  the  war  should  not  be  permitted  to  find  their 
way  into  the  less  civilized  zones  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Here  the  whole  matter  rests  at  the  present  moment.  The 
world  has  evidently  learned  something  since  1914.  The 
failures  at  the  two  Hague  Conferences  have  given  way 
to  the  unequivocal  acceptance  by  all  nations  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  the  League  is 
already  engaged  in  working  out  the  problem. 

WILL  the  League  succeed  where  the  Hague  Conferences 
failed?  It  will  if  it  apprehends  the  problem  aright. 
The  problem  is  of  course  nothing  but  the  problem  of  the 
use  of  force.  This  has  always  been  the  bone  of  contention 
between  the  militarists  and  the  pacifists.  The  militarists 
claim  that  ai-maments  insure  national  safety.  The  pacifists 
declare  they  inevitably  lead  to  war.  Both  disputants  insist 
that  the  Great  War  furnishes  irrefutable  proof  of  their  con- 
tentions. 

As  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  shield  has  two  sides. 
The  confusion  has  arisen  from  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
threefold  nature  of  force. 

1.  Force  used  for  the  maintenance  of  order — police 
force. 

2.  Force  used  for  attack — aggression. 

3.  Force  used  to  neutralize  aggression — defense. 
Police  force  is  almost  wholly  good. 

Offence  is  almost  wholly  bad. 

Defence  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  exists  simply  to  counter- 
act force  employed  for  aggression. 

The  problem  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  how  to  abolish 
the  use  of  force  for  aggression,  and  yet  maintain  it  for 
police  purposes.  Force  for  offense  will  of  course  auto- 
matically cease  when  force  for  aggression  is  finally  abol- 
ished. 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  principle  is  very  simple.  Let 
the  League  always  keep  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  protect 
it  from  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  using  aggression 
against  it  either  within  or  without  the  League.  Evidently 
then,  the  nations  can  only  in  safety  disarm  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  they  are  assured  of  equal  or  greater  protection 
from  the  League  than  from  their  own  might.  But  they 
will  only  come  to  trust  in  the  protection  of  the  League  after 
the  machinery  is  provided  whereby  their  differences  may  be 
settled  by  courts  and  councils  and  assemblies  and  there 
has  been  proof  that  these  agencies  for  arbitration,  concilia- 
tion and  adjudication  work  and  promote  international  jus- 
tice. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  existing  League  of  Nations  is 
so  constituted  that  it  meets  all  the  above  conditions  for 
international  disarmament.  If  the  new  administration  or 
Senator  Borah  or  any  other  group  or  individual  is  seriously 
desirous  of  having  the  United  States  disarm  it  must  see 
that  we  enter  the  existing  League  or  one  so  nearly  like  it 
that  only  a  microscope  could  detect  the  difference.  All  talk 
of  any  other  method  of  disarming  is  so  much  time  and  effort 
wasted. 

But  what  of  Senator  Borah's  proposal  for  a  joint  naval 
holiday  for  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States? 
It  will  manifestly  not  solve  the  problem  of  disarmament 
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since  disarmament  must  be  universal  to  be  effective.  But 
as  Germany  is  now  militarily  impotent  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  for  another  generation  at  least;  as  France  and  Italy 
are  no  longer  in  the  running;  and  as  both  Britain  and 
Japan  are  straining  every  nerve  to  maintain  and  extend 
friendly  relations  with  us  we  have  everything  to  gain  and 
little  or  nothing  to  lose  by  entering  into  a  naval  holiday 
with  them.  It  will  save  the  staggering  taxpayers  of  each 
nation  a  pretty  penny.  In  this  country  for  instance  ap- 
proximately 90  cents  out  of  every  dollar  collected  by  the 
Government  is  spent  for  military  purposes.  It  will  also  set 
a  good  example  to  the  less  wealthy  nations  of  the  world  by 
calling  a  halt  to  this  mad  scramble  for  greater  and  ever 
greater  armaments  whose  end  is  bankruptcy  for  every  com- 
petitor except  the  richest,  and  moral  and  material  ruin 
for  all. 

Let  the  United  States,  therefore,  invite  Britain  and  Japan 
to  take  a  Naval  holiday  with  us.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
our  taking  up  later  thru  the  agency  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions the  fundamental  question  of  a  scientific  program  for 
disarmament. 

The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  push  both  programs.  Un- 
less the  United  States  soon  joins  her  sister  nations  in 
promoting  international  justice  and  progress  we  shall  suc- 
ceed, if  we  have  not  already  succeeded,  to  Germany's 
former  place  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

We  Hope 

That  the  Cabinet  picked  at  Marion  will  not  be  composed 
of  marionettes. 

Fashion  Note 

^'r  I IHRU  the  coldest  winter  weather,  shivering,  half-clad 
X  women,  whose  skirts  barely  reached  their  knees  and 

whose  thin  stockings  could  not  keep  out  the  cold,  tramped 

the  city  streets." 
Austria?    Poland? 
Not  a  bit  of  it!     Any  American  city. 

Our  New  Diplomats 

PROBABLY  no  foreign  diplomat  ever  came  to  our 
shores  who  had  greater  influence  with  the  American 
people  than  James  Bryce.  Why?  Because  he  knew  us 
better  than  any  Englishman  of  his  time  and  because  he 
liked   us. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  Mr.  Harding  when  he  comes 
to  choosing  his  foreign  Ambassadors  and  Ministers?  If  he 
will  only  appoint  to  Italy,  for  instance,  some  one  who  was 
as  well  known  and  beloved  by  the  Italian  people  as  was 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  before  he  went  to  Rome,  or 
if  he  will  send  someone  to  China  as  acceptable  to  the 
Chinese  people  as  Charles  R.  Crane,  he  will  make  ideal 
appointments.  Speaking  of  the  China  post,  there  is  probably 
no  better  American  beside  Mr.  Crane  than  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Tenney,  a  New  Englander,  who  went  to  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  educator  years  ago,  and  who  has  devoted 
himself  ever  since  to  China  and  the  Chinese.  As  President 
of  the  Imperial  Chinese  University  at  Tientsin,  1895-1900, 
he  has  educated  many  of  the  men  who  are  now  leaders 
in  China's  new  life.  He  has  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
Provisional  Government  set  up  by  the  Powers  at  Tientsin, 
1902-1906,  in  1909  was  one  of  the  American  members  of 
the  joint  International  Opium  Commission,  and  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation.  Dr.  Tenney  is  a 
Chinese  scholar  of  wide  reputation  even  among  the  Chinese 
and  has  as  wide  an  acquaintance  among  the  Chinese  as  any 
foreigner. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  our  President  should  have  in 
mind  when  selecting  those  who  are  to  have  the  honor  of 
representing  the  United  States  abroad. 


Success  Should  Have  No  Secret 

By  Talcott  Williams 

THE  just  distribution  of  the  total  product  of  organized 
society  is  the  first  and  most  important  object  and 
duty  of  any  organization  of  society.  Unless  this  duty 
is  discharged  with  justice,  society  is  unjust.  It  has  failed 
and  will  perish. 

The  building  frauds  in  New  York  City  sting  the  public 
conscience  because  they  frustrated  the  discharge  of  this 
primal  duty.  The  housing  of  the  growing  population  of 
greater  New  York  was  checked  because  a  few  corrupt  and 
thieving  men  made  agreements  by  which  money,  which 
should  have  gone  to  improving  and  cheapening  the  housing 
of  business,  manufacture  and  babies,  went  instead  to  the 
corrupting  head  of  a  false  labor  organization  and  to  realty 
owners,  builders,  makers  and  sellers  of  cerrtent,  brick  and 
steel  and  to  the  men  that  worked  on  the  buildings  as  they 
were  erected,  because  they  could  charge  more  under  this 
semi-monopoly. 

Everybody  yielded  to  the  demands  of  a  labor  organizer, 
and  they  yielded  because  they  could  make  more  money  by 
yielding  than  by  fighting.  They  paid  him  the  sums  he 
asked  because  by  these  payments  their  business  and  their 
profits  were  more  secure. 

This  duplicity  was  possible  because  of  secrecy.  If  the 
cement  companies  had  been  required  to  file  reports  and 
keep  accounts  on  a  uniform  plan,  prescribed  by  law,  they 
could  not  have  raised  prices  and  profits  with  impunity. 
If  the  builders  and  "erectors"  had  had  no  business  secrets, 
they  would  not  have  entered  on  these  business  frauds. 

Publicity  brings  social  justice.  The  railroads  were  so- 
cially unjust,  with  their  secret  rates,  rebates,  free  passes, 
contracts  and  agreements,  until  all  their  transactions  were 
recorded  in  uniform  accounts,  required  by  law,  and  equality 
was  enforced  by  punishments.  The  statutes  doing  this 
were  all  part  of  the  common  law  for  common  carriers,  but 
this  law  could  not  be  enforced  until  all  transactions  were 
public. 

The  "trusts"  and  other  big  corporations  will  cease  to 
make  exorbitant  profits  when  their  transactions  are  all 
made  public  by  law.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  imposing 
this  publicity  on  meat  packers,  but  this  will  do  nothing 
until  the  business  of  retailers  is  also  public. 

Why  are  there  business  secrets?  If  business  had  not 
something  it  wanted  to  conceal,  there  would  be  no  business 
secrets.  If  every  price  tag  in  all  trade  had  to  carry  the 
original  cost,  the  "overhead  charges"  and  the  profit,  the 
customer  would  be  satisfied,  a  satisfied  customer  would 
buy  more  and  social  justice  would  bring  social  prosperity. 

The  banks  once  loaned  money  in  the  dark,  on  "credit." 
First  the  mercantile  agencies  in  1857  began  to  ask  all 
business  to  be  socially  public.  Some  men  long  resisted. 
They  had  to  give  way  and  fill  out  credit  blanks.  Next,  I 
think,  it  was  John  Wanamaker,  who  began  in  1878  to  send 
to  the  banks  a  minute  monthly  statement  of  his  condition. 
It  was  a  dreadful  shock  to  business  Philadelphia.  "No 
business  secrets,"  men  said,  "he  will  surely  fail."  He  did 
not.     He  is  prosperously  in  business  still. 

Suppose  all  business  was  public  so  that  every  employed 
man  or  woman  knew  in  just  what  condition  the  business 
was?  Would  not  labor  friction  be  less,  if  social  publicity 
brought  social  justice,  as  it  would?  If  profits  are  fair, 
their  publicity  could  not  do  harm — good  rather.  If  profits 
are  not  fair,  why  should  they  exist? 

The  family  would  be  safer,  sweeter,  happier,  more  secure, 
if  husband,  wife  and  growing  children — say  above  the 
grammar  grades — knew  the  facts  as  to  income  and  outgo. 
Why  not?  Why  should  not  the  wife  know  all  about  her 
husband's  income  and  expenditures  and  he  about  hers? 
Each  reader  whose  eyes  fall  on  these  lines  knows  of 
tragedies  du.e  to  the  lack   of  this  knowledge.    How  many 
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defalcations  would  be  prevented,  if  there  were  no  secrets 
in  the  family  as  to  the  husband's  income  and  its  source. 
How  many  fewer  penniless  widows  would  be  known  to  us 
all?  How  much  more  honest  and  open  and  free  life  would 
be  if  every  man's  income  were  known  and  every  woman's 
if  she  owns  or  earns  one. 

Would  not  social  justice  be  more  certain  thru  universal 
social  publicity? 

Do  you  know  what  master  of  social  economics  first  taught 
this?  Read  Matthew  10:26  where  He  said:  "For  there  is 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  and  nothing  hid 
that  shall  not  be  known." 

The  League  Question 

IT  is  not  "Shall  we  go  in?"  but  "How  long  can  we  keep 
out?"  The  warm  Gulf  Stream  of  world  politics  and 
world  finance  is  certain  in  the  end  to  melt  the  iceberg  of 
pride  and  obstinacy. 

Homer  Caught  Napping 

GOVERNOR  Miller  of  New  York  has  exceptional  cour- 
age, an  independent  and  active  mind  and  a  forcible 
literary  style.  We  would  like  to  say  nothing  but  good  of 
him.  But  his  wits  certainly  "went  visiting"  the  day  he  told 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  that  "any  body,  not  organized 
as  a  political  party,  which  seeks  to  exert  political  influence, 
is  a  menace."  This  would  cover  the  Bar  Association,  the 
Citizens'  Union,  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  most  of  the  churches.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  disinterested  organizations  for 
municipal  improvement  or  for  particular  reforms  are  bet- 
ter political  instruments  than  professional  party  machines 
and  that  their  "menace"  is  mainly  a  menace  to  the  monopoly 
of  political  power  which  party  bosses  seek  to  secure. 

Dragons'   Teeth 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

THERE  are  three  million  unemployed  industrial  work- 
ing persons,  men  and  women,  in  the  United  States 
now,  and  probably  there  will  be  more.  Wages  are 
being  reduced.  These  reductions  of  force  and  pay  were 
foreseen,  and,  by  and  large,  they  were  inevitable.  The 
wage  reductions  for  the  most  part  are  proper  in  relation 
to  the  partial  breakdown  of  industry  and  the  downward 
tendency  of  prices. 

Unhappily  there  is  another  factor  in  the  situation  that 
is  neither  necessary  nor  justifiable.  It  is  altogether  deplor- 
able, and  so  perverse  and  foolish  that  men  of  good  sense 
are  frankly  amazed  by  it.  This  is  the  vindictive  and  rather 
brutal  spirit  in  which  a  great  deal  of  the  squeezing  and 
cutting  is  being  done,  and  the  quite  unnecessary  extent  to 
which  constructive  measures,  the  product  of  much  patient 
thinking  and  careful  experimenting  for  the  better  adjust- 
ment of  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  are  being 
thrown  into  the  discard.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the 
vdser  and  more  far  seeing  employers  are  not  guilty.  But 
there  is  a  rabble  of  industrial  upstarts,  new-rich  profiteers, 
unintelligent,  vulgar  ruffians,  who  have  made  millions  of 
ill  gotten  gains  out  of  war  conditions,  who  are  now  drunk 
with  new  power  and  obviously  disposed  to  go  the  limit  in 
displaying  it.  If  the  cooler  heads  in  the  big  corporations, 
the  manufacturers'  associations,  the  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  in  the  political  parties,  do  not 
sit  on  this  preposterous  element  soon  and  hard,  there  is 
trouble  coming.  And  decent  people  will  not  put  the  blame 
for  it  on  organized  labor. 

Everywhere,  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Canada 
to    Mexico,    one    hears    mischievous    talk.     A    program    of 


smashing  and  repression  is  proclaimed.  Labor  legislation 
is  to  be  attacked  and,  wherever  possible,  repealed;  labor 
organizations  are  to  be  crippled  or  broken;  and  "the  wel- 
fare stuff"  cut  out.  The  "fool  machinery"  of  adjustment 
boards,  protocols,  industrial  relations  committees,  employ- 
ment secretaries,  and  "all  that  sort  of  thing,"  are  to  be 
scrapped,  and  employers  will  get  back  to  "the  good  old 
way,  the  simple  plan"  of  dealing  with  "the  hired  help"  on 
the  take  it  or  leave  it  basis.  It  is  no  secret  that  this  attitude 
and  talk  was  a  big  factor  in  the  election,  and  that  it  will 
play  a  large  part  in  state  and  national  politics  throughout 
the  present  year  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  time. 

It  is  a  wild  and  foolhardy  sowing  of  dragons'  teeth. 
Grant  that  there  has  been  provocation.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  it.  Labor  has  been  arrogant.  Thruout  the 
war  it  had  the  whip  hand  and  took  advantage  of  its  op- 
portunity. Revolutionary  influences  controlled  some  of  the 
organizations  and  professional  agitators  did  immeasurable 
harm.  Crazy  talk  about  a  social  revolution  became  organized 
propaganda  and  often  developed  into  direct  action.  A  great 
deal  of  unwise  and  coddling  legislation  has  been  put  on  the 
statute  books.  The  saner  and  more  conservative  labor 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  radical  ones,  have  stupidly 
maintained  the  policy  of  restricting  production,  of  penal- 
izing energetic  and  faithful  service,  and  of  carrying 
incompetents  at  full  pay.  They  have  fought  discharges  of 
worthless  and  crooked  employees  and  made  "organization 
issues"  out  of  their  cases.  It  is  human  nature  to  return 
evil  for  evil,  and  now  that  employers  have  the  whip  hand 
retaliation  is  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless  it  is  folly.  Wis- 
dom prescribes  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  entire  problem, 
a  firm  insistence  upon  the  rights  of  property  and  of  manage- 
ment, a  cool-headed  resumption  of  control  over  production, 
and  a  patient  attempt  to  adjust  real  differences  of  interest 
where  these  do  not  involve  sacrifice  of  personal  liberties, 
efficiency  and  honorable  keeping  of  agreements. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  American  intelligence  and  morality 
that  our  men  of  enterprise  and  business  ability  should  be- 
have angrily  and  childishly.  The  nation  looks  to  them 
to  extricate  society  from  a  dangerous  situation.  Much  is 
required  from  those  to  whom  much  has  been  given.  They 
cannot  escape  responsibility  by  pleading  that  they  have 
been  instated  and  injured.  They  cannot  decently  denounce 
their  employees  as  ignorant,  misguided  and  revolutionary 
and  in  the  same  breath  demand  of  them  a  self-restraint  and 
a  passionless  intelligence,  which  is  not  found  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  employers. 

Never  were  constructive  m.easures,  enlightened  views  and 
patient  effort  more  imperatively  needed  than  now. 

The  Case  for  Capitalism 

AUSTRIA  is  talking  of  declaring  national  bankruptcy 
and  going  into  the  hands  of  a  financial  commission  to 
be  reconstructed.  The  assets  of  the  United  States  so  far 
outweigh  its  liabilities  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  fol- 
lowing the  Austrian  example.  None  the  less  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  how  a  "dictatorshop  of  the  financiers" 
would  govern  the  United  States.  Socialists  say  that  capital- 
ists now  govern  America.  Perhaps  they  do,  but  only  in- 
directly by  pressure  on  the  professional  politicians  who  do 
the  actual  governing.  No  governing  commission  of  business 
men  would  tolerate  the  clumsy  political  machinery,  the  bu- 
reaucratic routine,  the  unscientific  taxation,  the  careless 
expenditure  of  money,  the  haphazard  law-making,  the 
mimic  warfare  of  the  pai'ties  which  characterize  national 
government  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries.  When 
public  business  is  handled  as  efficiently  as  private  business 
Socialism  will  be  common  sense.  At  present  the  successful 
business  man  looks  on  the  politician  with  something  very 
much  like  contempt,  even  tho  the  politician  may  be  a  handy 
tool  for  his  purposes,  and  when  a  business  man  holds  law- 
makers in  contempt  he  will  not  respect  the  law. 


Allies  Fix  Reparations 

THE  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  has  adjourned  after  reaching  a  decision  on  the 
German  indemnity.  In  the  note  transmitted  to  the  German 
Government  the  following  terms  were  laid  down: 

Reparations  payments  do  not  relieve  Germany  from  the 
responsibility  for  returning  private  property  taken  by 
Germany  during  the  war; 

Between  May  1,  1921  and  May  1,  1923  Germany  shall 
pay  two  annuities  of  2,000,000,000  gold  marks  each; 

Between  May  1,  1923  and  May  1,  1926  Germany  shall 
pay  three  annuities  of  3,000,000,000  gold  marks  each; 

Between  May  1,  1926  and  May  1,  1929  Germany  shall 
pay  three  annuities  of  4,000,000,000  gold  marks  each; 

Between  May  1,  1929  and  May  1,  1932  Germany  shall 
pay  three  annuities  of  5,000,000,000  gold  marks  each; 

Between  May  1,  1932  and  May  1,  1962  Germany  shall 
pay  thirty-one  annuities  of  6,000,000,000  gold  marks  each; 

Payment  is  to  be  made  in  fixed  half-yearly  instalments, 
hut  "Germany  shall  be  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  make  pay- 
ments in  advance  on  account  of  the  fixed  portion  of  the 
sum  owing;" 

In  addition  to  this  schedule  of  fixed  payments,  Germany 
is  to  pay  forty-one  annuities  running  from  May  1,  1921, 
equal  in  amount  to  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem  of  German 
exports,  payable  in  gold  two  months  after  the  close  of  each 
half  year; 

The  Allied  Reparation  Commission  shall  be  given  every 
facility  for  verifying  the  amount  of  the  German  exports 
and  for  establishing  the  supervision  necessary  for  this 
purpose; 

Germany  shall  not  embark  on  any  credit  operation  in 
foreign  countries  without  the  approval  of  the  Reparation 
Commission; 

The  proceeds  of  the  German  customs,  including  all  im- 
poi't  and  export  duties,  shall  constitute  security  for  the 
execution  of  the  agreement,  and  in  case  Germany  defaults 
payment  the  Reparation  Commission  may  itself  undertake 
the  administration  of  customs  duties; 

Qualified  delegates  of  the  German  Government  will  be 
invited  to  a  meeting  in  London  at  the  end  of  February 
to  discuss  these  terms  with  the  Allies. 

The  Story  of  Reparations 

THE  fixation  of  the  German  indemnity  is  a  long  story. 
It  began  with  the  first  day  of  the  Great  War,  for  the 
Allies  were  insistent  from  the  start  that  a  victory  over 
Germany  would  mean  not  only  territorial  rearrangements, 
but  that  Germany  as  breaker  of  the  peace  should  pay  so  far 
as  possible  for  the  cost  of  breakage.  Had  the  war  ended  in 
a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  did  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  base  the  indemnity 
on  the  costs  of  the  war,  as  in  the  case  of  the  indemnity 
which  France  agreed  to  in  1871  by  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort (Professor  Turner  of  Michigan  estimates  that  this  in- 
demnity was  approximately  twice  the  entire  cost  of  the  war 
of  1870  to  the  German  States  which  took  part  in  it).  But 
the  length  and  destructiveness  of  the  Great  War  made  the 
"war  costs"  basis  of  indemnity  impossible  for  a  double 
reason;  first,  that  the  expense  of  the  war  was  so  great  that 
no  one  country  could  possibly  pay  it,  and,  secondly,  that 
Germany's  wealth  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  was  much 
less  than  when  the  war  began,  so  that  indemnities  had  to 


be  extracted  not  from  the  prosperous  Germany  of  1914  but 
from  the  ruined  and  poverty-stricken  nation  of  1918.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  make  any  real  estimate  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  damages  which  the  Great  War  has  in- 
flicted on  civilization;  but  some  measure  of  the  scale  of 
damage  can  be  gathered  from  a  statement  issued  in  1920 
by  Francis  Sisson  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  that  "it  may  be  helpful  to  remember  some  reasonable 
estimates  which  conservatively  place  the  gross  monetary 
loss  at  approximately  $200,000,000,000,  altho  other  esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  $337,000,000,000,"  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  economic  loss  caused  by  the  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  upward  of  ten  million  soldiers  and  by  the  deaths  or 
injury  from  underfeeding  among  the  civilian  populations 
of  Europe.  If  all  the  land  and  property  of  Germany  and 
her  allies  were  sold  outright  to  satisfy  the  ruin  wrought  by 
the  war  the  debt  would  not  be  satisfied. 

All  this  being  so,  the  Allies  decided  to  abandon  the  "war 
cost"  basis  of  indemnity  and  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets 
for  all  purely  military  expenses,  demanding  from  Germany 
only  "reparations,"  that  is,  payments  for  destruction 
wrought  by  Germany  and  her  allies.  In  the  armistice  nego- 
tiations "reparations"  was  officially  defined  as  meaning 
that  "compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  dam- 
age done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their 
property  by  the  aggi'ession  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea 
and  from  the  air."  The  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  a 
subject  of  bitter  dispute  at  the  Peace  Conference,  which 
proved  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  exact  sum  which  Ger- 
many either  should  or  could  pay  and  was  forced  to  postpone 
the  actual  fixation  of  the  indemnity  and  instead  to  formu- 


Kirby  U'  \ew  York  World 

Himniel!   Twelve  years  more! 

late  general  principles  on  which  it  should  be  based  and  pro- 
vide a  method  by  which  the  sum  to  be  demanded  could 
later  be  established. 

Part  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  dealing  with  repara- 
tions, divided  Germany's  debt  to  the  peoples  injured  by  her 
aggression  into  ten  classes:  (1)  damage  to  civilians  by 
bombardments  and  military  operations;  (2)  damage  to 
civilians  by  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence;  (3)  damage  to 
civilians  by  "all  acts  injurious  to  health  or  to  capacity  to 
work";  (4)  damages  to  prisoners  of  war  by  any  mistreat- 
ment;   (5)    pensions  to  naval  and  military  victims  of  the 
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war  in  Allied  countries;  (6)  assistance  to  prisoners  of  war 
and  their  dependents;  (7)  separation  allowances  to  fam- 
ilies and  dependents;  (8)  damage  to  civilians  caused  by 
forced  labor;  (9)  all  forms  of  damage  to  property  with  the 
exception  of  military  materials;  (10)  damage  in  the  form 
of  levies  and  fines  in  occupied  territory.  All  this  was  in  ad- 
dition to:  (1)  the  return  of  plundered  material  of  all  sorts 
from  works  of  art  to  cattle  seized  in  Allied  territory;  (2) 
repayment  to  Belgium  of  sums  borrowed  by  Belgium  from 
other  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  during  the  war  and  in- 
terest on  said  sum;  (3)  the  loss  of  ceded  territories,  col- 
onies and  the  coal  mines  of  the  Saar;  (4)  the  upkeep  of 
the  army  of  occupation  on  German  soil,  the  payment  of 
which  particularly  interests  the  United  States  since  until 
recently  we  have  kept  a  considerable  force  on  the  Rhine. 

To  evaluate  these  damages  and  other  categories  of  pay- 
ment a  Reparation  Commission  was  created  with  delegates 
nominated  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Bel- 
gium, Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States.  Our  failure  to 
ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  had  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  practically  shutting  the  United  States  out  of  the 
work  of  establishing  the  German  indemnity.  This  Commis- 
sion was  authorized  to  establish  the  amount  of  damage  for 
which  Germany  was  liable  not  later  than  May  1,  1921,  and 
to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  payments  covering  thirty  years 
from  that  date  in  which  Germany  was  to  meet  her  debt. 

The  Treaty  also  made  provision  for  some  payments  by 
Germany  before  the  full  sum  was  fixed;  to  be  credited  to 
Germany  as  installments  of  what  she  owed.  Coal,  ships, 
cables  and  chemicals  were  among  the  forms  of  payment 
stipulated.  Germany  is  far  behind  on  the  payments  al- 
ready supposed  to  have  been  made,  and  in  the  case  of  coal 
in  particular  the  Allies  have  had  to  make  concessions  in 
order  to  bring  the  amount  of  coal  delivered  within  the 
range  of  Germany's  possibilities.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  say,  as  some  do,  that  Germany  has  thus  far  paid  "prac- 
tically nothing"  by  way  of  reparations.  Up  to  December  31, 
1920,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Reparations  Commission, 
Germany  has  paid  17,818,840  tons  of  coal;  10,787,827  kilos 
of  dyestuffs  (some  of  which  have  gone  to  the  United 
States);  2,054,729  tons  of  shipping;  38,730  tons  of  inland 
navigation  material;  360,176  head  of  livestock;  6,802,588 
kilos  of  seed;  19,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulfate;  57,823 
kilos  of  drugs;  4,571  railroad  locomotives;  129,555  trucks; 
5000  motor  lorries;  140,000  tons  of  fixed  railway  materials; 
131,505  pieces  of  agricultural  machinery;  and  seventeen 
lines  of  cables  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  great  deal 
of  loot  taken  during  the  war  has  been  returned,  including 
some  treasures  of  art  carried  off  in  the  sack  of  Louvain. 
The  Germans  estimate  the  value  of  what  they  have  paid  in 
money  or  in  kind  to  the  Allies  at  20,000,000,000  gold  marks, 
or  about  $5,000,000,000,  the  amount  stipulated  in  Article 
235  of  the  Treaty  to  be  paid  before  May  1,  1921.  The  Rep- 
aration Commission,  however,  claims  that  the  German 
valuation  is  a  serious  over-estimate. 

Variant  Views  on  Reparations 

FROM  the  very  first  the  reparation  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  were  subject  to  criticism  from  all  stand- 
points. Some  denounced  Premier  Lloyd-George  for  "break- 
ing his  election  pledges"  in  not  exacting  from  Germany  the 
full  costs  of  the  war.  Others,  most  ably  represented  by 
John  Maynard  Keynes  the  author  of  The  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  the  Peace,  claimed  that  the  terms  of  the  peace 
were  in  violation  of  the  armistice,  since  the  Allies  had 
originally  claimed  only  "damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population"  of  their  countries,  whereas  the  Treaty  made 
Germany  also  liable  for  pensions  and  separation  allowances 
to  soldiers'  dependents.  This  school  of  opinion  also  held 
that  the  full  sum  of  the  indemnity  should  be  fixed  promptly 
and  at  a  very  moderate  figure,  since  uncertainty  retarded 
the   commercial   recovery   of    Germany    and    demands   that 


were  beyond  Germany's  capacity  to  pay  would  never 
be  paid.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  point  of  view  was 
also  that  of  the  Germans,  without  distinction  of  party. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  opinion  stood  the  min- 
istries of  the  Allied  nations;  seeking  a  common  basis  of 
agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be  demanded  from  Germany, 
the  form  of  payment  and  the  method  of  collection.  Ger- 
many's two  chief  creditors  were  Britain  and  France.  Both 
countries  had  spent  enormous   sums  after  the  end  of  the 
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war  in  repairing  the  damage  the  Germans  had  done  in 
their  raids  by  land  and  sea  and  air;  both  countries  were 
taxed  to  the  breaking  point;  both  countries  were  heavily 
indebted  to  the  United  States  for  war  loans.  On  all  three 
counts  it  was  more  than  desirable,  it  was  imperative,  that 
they  obtain  large  sums  of  money  or  equivalent  values  in 
needed  goods  from  Germany.  They  could  not  make  their 
budgets  balance  or  pay  even  the  interest  on  their  American 
debt  until  Germany  began  to  pay  what  she  owed.  But  there 
were  complicating  factors.  Germany  had  made  a  slow 
recovery  from  the  war  and  her  finances  were  still  in  a  state 
of  chaos  in  1921;  whereas  it  became  every  day  more 
evident  that  Germany's  allies,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgax'ia 
and  Turkey  were  in  no  condition  to  shoulder  even  a  small 
part  of  the  burden  of  indemnity,  it  must  be  paid  by  Ger- 
many or  not  at  all.  Germany  did  not  have  the  gold  to  pay 
what  she  owed  and  her  paper  money  was  so  depi'eciated 
that  no  foreign  nation  wanted  it.  Payment  would  have 
to  be  in  goods.  But  if  that  meant  that  German  manu- 
factures were  to  be  stimulated  so  that  cheap  exports  would 
be  "dumped"  on  the  Allies  the  industrial  interests  of 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
would  demand  protection  from  German  competition.  As 
Lloyd-George  put  it: 

France  thinks  England  should  take  Gorman  exports  and  enable 
Germany  to  pay  the  reparations  with  what  we  would  owe.  We 
think  France  stands  much  more  in  need  of  German  exports  than 
we  do.  And  your  own  Mr.  Harding  said  he  was  determined  on 
one  thing — that  Europe  should  not  pay  her  debts  to  America  by 
sending  goods. 

Every  nation  wants  to  protect  its  own  industries.  Every  nation 
wants  to  collect  its  debts.  Germany  has  not  gold  enough  to  pay 
the   Allies.    The   Allies    have    not   gold   enough    to   pay   America. 
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And  everybody  wants  to  be  paid  in  gold.  To  find  the  answer  to 
this  situation  is  not  only  the  hardest  reparation  problem,  it  is 
the  hardest  problem  of  the  whole  world  today. 

Such  were  the  common  factors  affecting  Britain  and 
France  and  determining  the  point  of  view  of  their  Govern- 
ments. But  in  other  respects  French  and  British  interests 
and  opinions  were  divergent.  Altho  Premier  Lloyd-George 
did  not  accept  Mr.  Keynes'  estimate  of  what  Germany  could 
pay,  he  agreed  that  the  sum  should  be  fixed  at  a  definite 
figure  and  that  this  figure  should  be  within  Germany's 
capacity.  The  British  were  eager  for  a  general  trade  re- 
vival in  continental  Europe  and  disapproved  of  any  policy 
which  would  retard  Germany's  economic  recovery.  But  the 
French  were  afraid  that  Germany  was  "shamming  dead;" 
that  Germany  would  pretend  to  be  ruined  and  bankrupt 
until  the  sum  was  fixed  and  then  German  industries  would 
revive,  Germany  would  outstrip  France  in  the  race  for 
world  markets  and  perhaps  become  again  a  formidable 
factor  in  world  politics.    Moreover,  French  politicians  had 
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encouraged  exaggerated  hopes  as  to  the  amount  of  repara- 
tions which  would  be  obtained  from  Germany  and  to 
disappoint  those  hopes  too  abruptly  would  mean  the  over- 
throw of  any  Ministry  which  was  in  office  at  the  time.  The 
mere  whisper  that  Premier  Leygues  was  inclined  to  be 
"easy"  with  Germany  had  cost  him  his  place,  and  Premier 
Briand  was  not  minded  to  share  his  fate. 

The  negotiations  in  the  Allied  Supreme  Council,  there- 
fore, reduced  itself  practically  to  a  debate  between  Premiers 
Lloyd-Geoi'ge  and  Briand.  Briand  urged,  with  no  little 
point,  that  the  present  was  a  bad  time  to  fix  the  German 
indemnity,  since  German  industrial  and  financial  conditions 
were  at  their  worst  and  an  estimate  of  what  Germany  could 
pay  if  made  immediately  after  a  great  war  would  almost 
certainly  be  an  under-estimate.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Boulogne  in  1920  the  German  indemnity 
had  been  provisionally  placed  at  269,000,000,000  gold  marks, 
to  be  paid  in  forty-two  annual  installments.  But  the 
French  objected  not  only  to  the  figure  but  to  the  whole 
idea  of  establishing  a  rigid  maximum  which  would  prevent 
the   Allies   from   getting  the   benefit   of   Germany's   future 


economic  recovery.  Briand  proposed  that  Germany  should 
pay  fixt  annuities  over  a  period  of  five  years  and  that  the 
total  amount  of  reparations  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  when  presumably  Germany  would  have  returned 
to  approximately  normal  peace  time  conditions.  The  British 
objected  that  continued  uncertainty  would  retard  Germany's 
recovery  and  thus  disappoint  the  French  hopes. 

Finally,  after  much  discussion,  a  compromise  was  reached. 
A  definite  sum  was  fixed  for  Germany  to  pay,  amounting 
in  all  to  226,000,000,000  gold  marks,  but  in  addition  there 
was  to  be  an  export  tax  of  twelve  per  cent,  which  would 
yield  increasing  sums  as  German  industry  and  commerce 
prospered  and  expanded.  Bernard  Baruch,  one  of  the  chief 
financial  experts  of  the  United  States  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, points  out  that  the  German  indemnity  is  not  as 
large  as  it  looks.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  billion  gold 
marks,  would  be  about  $55,000,000,000,  but  as  the  payment 
of  it  covers  forty-two  years  this  would  represent  a  present 
cash  payment  of  about  $21,000,000,000  plus  interest.  This 
sum  is  less  than  the  war  debt  of  the  United  Statesf  Mr. 
Baruch  thought  it  doubtful  if  Germany  could  pay  all  that 
is  asked,  but  said  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  in  stabiliz- 
ing conditions  that  the  indemnity  should  be  definitely  fixed, 
and  "If  the  amount  as  now  fixed  proves  not  to  be  unreason- 
able, if  Germany  accepts  it  and  sincerely  sets  about  meeting 
the  payments  and  there  is  not  too  much  outside  interference 
with  her,  there  should  be  certain,  if  gradual,  resumption 
of  normal  world  intercourse." 

Of  course,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  Germany  would 
have  the  right  to  demand  not  only  that  the  exact  sum  of  the 
indemnity  be  fixed  by  May  1,  1921  but  that  the  payments 
cover  a  period  of  thirty  years  instead  of  forty-two.  Since 
the  new  arrangements  have  altered  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
by  extending  the  period  of  payment,  it  is  necessary  that 
Germany  consent  to  the  new  arrangements  before  they 
become  valid.  But  the  Allies  have  it  within  their  power 
to  compel  German  assent  by  presenting  as  an  alternative 
the  full  bill  for  all  the  categories  of  reparations  mentioned 
in  the  Treaty  and  demanding  payment  in  thirty  years;  and 
since  the  Allies'  own  Reparation  Commission  would  fix  the 
sum  it  might  easily  be  worse  for  the  Germans  to  hold  to 
the  letter  of  the  Treaty  than  to  agree  to  the  modified  plan 
worked  out  by  Premiers   Briand  and   Lloyd-George. 

Unfinished  Business 

ONE  of  the  problems  which  the  Wilson  Administration 
will  bequeath  to  President  Harding  is  the  matter  of 
recognizing  the  Obregon  Government  in  Mexico.  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Colby  have  been  markedly  friendly 
in  their  attitude  toward  President  Obregon,  but  they  have 
stopped  short  of  granting  full  recognition;  either  to  avoid 
committing  the  incoming  Administration  to  a  policy  which 
President  Harding  might  not  have  chosen  of  his  own  ac- 
cord or  because  President  Wilson  was  not  himself  fully 
satisfied  with  Mexican  assurances.  The  first  objection  to 
recognizing  the  existing  Mexican  Government  was  that  it 
came  into  power  by  a  violent  revolution  during  the  course 
of  which  the  lawful  President  of  the  country,  Carranza, 
was  killed.  But  the  subsequent  peaceful  election  of  Obregon 
has  transformed  the  Government  from  a  merely  provisional 
and  de  facto  rule  to  a  constitutional  authority.  The  second 
objection  to  recognition  has  not  been  completely  resolved. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mexico  has  not  yet  embodied  in  law 
or  treaty  the  assurances  of  her  Government  that  existing 
foreign  concessions  in  Mexico  will  be  respected. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  Article  27  of  the  Mexican 
revolutionary  constitution,  respecting  foreign  concessions. 
The  American  Government  is  playing  the  diplomatic  game 
to  safeguard  concessions  which  have  in  the  past  been 
granted  to  American  citizens;  of  course,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  what  policy 
it  will   pursue   in   the  future.   President   Obregoft   and   his 
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confidential  agent  to  America,  Robert  Pesquiera,  have  both 
given  repeated  and  most  explicit  assurances  that  Article  27 
was  not  retroactive  and  that  American  and  other  foreign 
properties  in  Mexico,  lawfully  granted  by  any  previous 
Government,  are  safe.  But  Secretary  of  State  Colby  has 
urged  that  these  assurances  be  given  legal  force  by  a 
definite  treaty  and  this  has  not  been  done.  On  the  contrary, 
in  a  recent  interview.  President  Obregon  informed  a  group 
of  foreign  correspondents  that  "We  do  not  need  treaties 
to  force  us  to  meet  our  moral  debts."  Whether  Mexico  is 
holding  out  on  a  point  of  pride  and  intends  to  meet  all 
lawful  obligations  on  the  principle  "my  word  is  as  good  as 
my  bond,"  or  whether  Mexico  dislikes  being  held  to  the 
definite  obligations  of  a  treaty,  in  either  case  this  attitude 
has  delayed  recognition  and  may  delay  it  until  President 
Harding  frames  his  own  policy. 

The  Army  of  Unemployed 

THE  Department  of  Labor  has  published  statistical 
estimates  which  place  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  American  industry  in  January,  1921,  as  3,473,466  fewer 
than  in  January,  1920.  This  does  not  mean  that  this 
number  of  persons  are  out  of  work;  some  who  were  em- 
ployed a  year  ago  in  industry  may  have  found  other 
occupations — agriculture,  for  example — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  include  unemployment  in  non-industrial 
occupations.  Michigan  was  the  hardest  hit  by  the  increase 
in  unemployment;  82  per  cent,  reduction  having  taken 
place  during  the  year  in  the 
number  employed.  Ohio  and 
Indiana  have  laid  off  about 
half  their  working  force;  Il- 
linois 44  per  cent;  Connecti- 
cut 43  per  cent;  Massachu- 
setts 38  per  cent;  Wisconsin 
32  per  cent;  New  York  28  per 
cent;  New  Jersey  22  per  cent. 
The  greatest  number  of  un- 
employed, tho  not  the  great- 
est proportion,  was  in  New 
York  City,  where  234,243 
have  been  laid  off.  Next  in  or- 
der came  Detroit  with  160,- 
000,  Chicago  with  86,000  and 
Cleveland  with  81,000.  Of 
particular  branches  of  manu- 
facture the  automobile  indus- 
try suffered  most.  The  num- 
ber engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles  and  their 
accessories  decreased  by  69 
per  cent  from  the  level  of  a 
year  before.  Every  indus- 
trial depression,  such  as  the' 
present,  is  certain  to  be  re- 
flected in  automobile  sales,  be- 
cause fewer  people  of  the 
millions  who  stand  on  the 
verge  of  buying  their  first 
machine  or  of  replacing  it 
with  a  later  model  venture  to 
"plunge."  The  building 
trades  also  show  a  marked  de- 
cline in  employment,  as  much 
as  52  per  cent,  altho  the  need 
for  housing  is  probably 
greater  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  No  doubt  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  a  house  or 
store,     like     an     automobile, 
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The  election  of  Dr.  William  T.  Manning  of 
Trinity  Church  as  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York  roused  more 
comment  than  metropolitan  dailies  usually  give 
to  church  affairs.  The  Hearst  newspapers  at- 
tacked Dr.  Manning's  candidacy  in  an  editorial 
headed  "Is  an  English  Bishop  Necessary?"  and 
went  on  to  paint  the  dangers  of  English  con- 
trol. Since  Dr.  Manning  was  educated  in  this 
country  and  Ijas  lived  here  since  childhood  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  real  objeciion  of  the 
Hearst  pai)ers  to  him  was  that  he  took  promi- 
nent part  in  denouncing  Mr.  Hearst's  attitutle 
during  the  war.  At  any  rale  the  result  of  the 
editorial  was  to  bring  out  considerable  addi- 
tional support  in  favor  of  Dr.  Manning's  elec- 
tion. The  new  Bishop  of  New  York  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  church  leaders  who  has  done  much 
to  further  Christian  unity.  He  is  also  known 
as  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  church's  obliga- 
tions toward  the  economic  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious  welfare   of   the   people 
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represents  a  large  capital  investment  and  money  "comes 
harder"  to  most  people  than  a  year  ago.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  of  35.5  per  cent,  in  employment  in  the  textile 
industries  and  an  almost  equal  decrease  in  the  number  of 
those  that  were  making  boots  and  shoes  and  leather  goods 
generally. 

The  growth  of  unemployment  has  made  it  possible  for  em- 
ployers to  reduce  wages,  since  now  several  men  are  looking 
for  one  job,  whereas  during  the  period  of  inflation  several 
jobs  were  looking  for  each  reasonably  competent  man. 

In  this  issue  Professor  Giddings  points  out  the  danger  of 
employers  abusing  their  new  power. 


Root  versus  Borah 

THE    Foreign    Relations    Committee    of 
the   Senate  has  approved  a  resolution 
by  Senator  Borah  in  the  following  terms: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
requested,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interests,  to  advise  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  respectively,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  take  up  directly  with  their  gov- 
ernments and  without  waiting  upon  the  action 
of  any  other  nation  the  question  of  naval  dis- 
armament, with  a  view  of  promptly  entering 
into  a  treaty  by  which  naval  building  programs 
of  each  of  said  governments  .  .  .  shall  be 
reduced  annually  during  the  next  five  years  to 
such  an  extent  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

That  the  proposition  is  suggested  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  imme- 
diately a  substantial  reduction  of  the  naval 
armaments  of  the  world. 

In  its  original  form,  the  Borah  resolu- 
tion stipulated  a  50  per  cent  reduction  of 
naval  armaments,  but  the  definite  limita- 
tion was  removed  in  committee.  Another 
resolution,  unanimously  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, calls  upon  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs to  report  as  to  the  feasibility  of  sus- 
pending our  naval  construction  for  six 
months  pending  an  investigation  "as  to 
what  constitutes  a  modern  fighting  navy" 
and  the  utility  of  surface  ships  in  modern 
warfare. 

Ex-Senator  Root  is  as  much  a  friend  of 
disai'mament  as  Senator  Borah  and  much 
more  a  friend  of  international  cooperation, 
and  yet  he  has  come  out  with  a  statement 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
pleading  for  a  postponement  of  the  whole 
question  of  disarmament  until  after  March 
4,  1921.  This  is  because  he  considers  it 
futile  to  undertake  any  far-reaching  policy 
in  the  last  days  of  a  dying  administration 
and    wishes   to   give    President    Harding   a 
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free    hand    in    the    whole    matter,    and    not    hamper    him. 

The  precise  method  of  procedure  thru  which  the  attempt  should 
be  made  I  think  ought  to  be  determined  after  and  not  before 
Mr.  Harding  and  his  Secretary  of  State  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  inform  themselves  and  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  the  way 
which  aft'ords  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

To  w^hich  Senator  Borah  rejoins  that  delay  is  a  serious 
menace  to  any  program  of  disarmament. 

Getting  Aher  the  Packers 

ON  January  24  the  Senate  passed  the  Gronna  bill  for 
Federal  control  of  the  meat  packing  industry.  In  favor 
of  the  bill  were  twenty-eight  Democrats  and  eighteen  Re- 
publicans; opposed,  ten  Democrats  and  twenty-three  Re- 
publicans. A  close  vote  had  been  expected  and  the  wide 
margin  won  by  the  supporters  of  the  measure  was  a  sur- 
prize even  to  themselves. 

The  general  principle  of  the  bill  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Calder  coal  bill;  to  check  profiteering  and  monopoly  in  a 
closely  organized  essential  industry  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral supervision  and  due  publicity  as  to  trade  practices.  A 
Federal  Livestock  Commission  of  three 
members  is  established  to  supervise 
interstate  trade  in  livestock  and 
meat.  It  will  have  all  the  powers  and 
duties  exercized  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  relation  to  the  obtain- 
ing and  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  livestock  industry,  and  the 
powers  of  supervision  hitherto  exer- 
cized by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  the  same  field.  Unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory practises  are  forbidden; 
also 'attempts  to  establish  a  private 
monopoly  by  apportioning  territory 
with  other  packers  or  making  agree- 
ments as  to  prices  for  the  purpose  of 
stifling  competition.  After  two  years 
from  the  date  at  which  the  bill  be- 
comes effective,  "no  packer  engaged  in 
commerce  shall  own  or  control  or 
have  any  interest  in,  by  community 
of  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  any 
stockyard."  Packers  are  required  to 
keep  such  records  and  make  such  re- 


ports and  returns  as  the  Livestock  Commission  may  re- 
quire. Farmers  and  stock  raisers  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure. 

On  behalf  of  the  proposed  legislation  it  is  urged  that  the 
great  packing  houses  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  in- 
dustry, that  they  make  huge  profits  and  that  they  oppress 
both  the  stock  grower  and  the  consumer.  Opponents  say 
that  the  bill  is  "state  Socialism,"  that  the  profits  of  the 
packers  while  perhaps  large  in  the  aggregate  are  among 
the  sm.allest  in  any  industry  on  each  sale,  and  that  the 
close  organization  of  the  industry  and  the  size  of  the  cor- 
porations engaged  in  it  alone  make  possible  many  econo- 
mies in  handling  and  preparing  meat  products,  so  that  an 
attempt  to  restore  competitive  conditions  would  increase 
the  price  of  meat. 
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Debs  Pardon  Refused 

UGENE  V.  Debs  will  not  be  set  free  during  the  course 
of  the  present  Administration.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice recommended  that  the  balance  of  his  sentence  be  com- 
muted, pointing  out  that  Mr.  Debs 
was  an  old  man,  in  poor  health,  and 
that  he  had  conducted  himself  as  a 
"model  prisoner"  since  he  was  incar- 
cerated. But  President  Wilson  refused 
to  approve  the  recommendation. 

Debs  was  sentenced  under  the  Es- 
pionage Act  for  a  speech  made  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  June  16,  1918,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  war  and 
praised  other  Socialists  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  prison  for  anti-war 
propaganda.  He  was  sentenced  the 
following  September  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment and  this  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  on 
March  10,  1919.  In  1920  he  was  nom- 
inated for  President  by  the  Socialist 
party  and  polled  nearly  a  million 
votes.  Many  petitions  were  brought 
to  President  Wilson  and  Attorney 
General  Palmer  for  his  pardon  on 
the  ground  that  since  the  armistice 
his  anti-war  propaganda  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  menace  to 
the  nation.  It  is  probable  that  sym- 
pathy for  him  personally  increased  the  Socialist  vote  some- 
what in  last  year's  election.  With  "time  out"  for  good  be- 
havior Mr.  Debs's  sentence  will  expire  in  1925  and  it  is 
possible,  tho  apparently  not  probable,  that  President  Hard- 
ing may  decide  to  pardon  him  before  his  full  term  in  prison 
is  served. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  public  was  informed  of 
the  refusal  of  President  Wilson  to  pardon  Debs,  it  learned 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ordering  a  re-trial  of 
Victor  Berger,  Socialist  and  ex-Congressman,  who  was  also 
under  conviction  of  violating  the  Espionage  Act  by  oppos- 
ing the  war.  The  case  also  involved  the  sentences  of  William 
Kruse,  Adolph  Germer,  J.  Louis  Engdahl  and  Irwin  St. 
John  Tucker,  sentenced  at  the  same  time  as  Berger.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  on  somewhat  technical 
grounds.  It  was  held  that  Federal  Judge  Landis,  who  tried 
the  case,  should  have  retired  from  it  after  the  defendants 
had  submitted  their  affidavit  that  he  was  prejudiced  against 
some  of  them  on  account  of  their  German  origin.  Justice 
MclCenna,  supported  by  Justices  Holmes,  Clarke,  Van  De- 
vanter  and  Brandeis  and  Chief  Justice  White,  ruled  that 
the  legal  provision  barring  a  judge  from  trying  a  case  on 
the  filing  of  an  affidavit  of  prejudice  is  imperative.  Justices 
McReynolds,  Day  and  Pitney  dissented. 


Here  Are  Books — ^and  Books 


The  Workingman's  World 

There  is  a  question  which  no  one 
has  solved  yet,  save  locally  and 
temporarily,  which  no  one  seems  able 
to  pass  by  without  attempted  solution. 
This  problem — or  maze  of  problems — 
is  the  position  which  labor,  especially 
organized  and  self-conscious  trades- 
union  labor,  ought  to  occupy  in  our 
modern  civilization.  The  recent  flood 
of  books  on  this  topic  has  swelled  to 
such  proportions  that  we  can  do  little 
more  than  list  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
more  important  volumes.  Perhaps  first 
in  importance  comes  the  study  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  under  the  title  The  Church 
and  Industrial  Reconstruction.  Anyone 
who  still  holds  to  the  outworn  notion 
that  there  is  any  antagonism  between 
the  orthodox  churches  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  labor  is  invited  to  read  this 
book  and  learn  better. 

Several  good  general  studies  of  the 
labor  problem  have  appeared,  accenting 
one  phase  or  another  of  the  question. 
Thus  Edward  Thomas,  in  Industry, 
Emotion  and  Unrest,  stresses  the 
psychological  side,  the  importance  of 
finding  for  every  man  the  work  he  can 
•do  not  only  efficiently  but  loyally  and 
whole  heartedly.  Samuel  Crowther,  in 
Common  Sense  and  Labor,  emphasizes 
the  economic  background;  the  correla- 
tion of  income  with  production;  the 
necessary  war  with  nature  which  is  so 
often  forgotten  in  the  wars  between 
labor  and  capital.  Professor  Friday, 
in  Profits,  Wages  and  Prices,  deals 
mainly  with  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  labor  question,  especially  the  in- 
fluence of  the  war  and  post  war  needs 
of  Europe  in  raising  prices  and  wages 
in  America. 

Labor  and  the  Employer  is  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  and  addresses  by  Presi- 
dent Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  giving  the 
orthodox  trades  union  viewpoint  on  the 
industrial  question.  Two  books,  the 
first  hostile  and  the  latter  somewhat 
sympathetic,  describe  the  permeation 
or  "boring  from  within"  the  conserva- 
tive trades  unions  by  radical  and 
socialist  ideas.  Labor  and  Revolt,  by 
Stanley  Frost,  is  an  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  revolutionary  elements 
in  American  labor  and  the  circum- 
stances which  may  aid  or  hamper  their 
plans.  The  New  Unionism,  by  J.  M. 
Budish  and  George  Soule,  is  a  study  of 
the  rise  of  unionism  of  a  radical  type 
among  the  garment  makers. 

Whiting  Williams  spent  several 
months  as  a  manual  laborer  in  various 
wholesale  industries  in  an  attempt  to 
find  out  What's  On  the  Worker's 
Mind.  The  narrative  of  his  adventures 
is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  his 
conclusions  are  worth  attention.  His 
chief  conclusion,  based  on  rigorous 
personal  experience,  is  that  the  most 
deeply  felt  grievance  of  labor  is  the 
unsympathetic  and  bullying  attitude  of 
some  individual  foremen  and  bosses, 
and    that    the    industrial    question    is 
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largely  one  of  psychology  and  the  chief 
element  in  its  solution  a  higher  type  of 
personnel  among  those  who  direct  the 
daily  task  of  the  laborer.  The  attempt 
tc  make  a  high  standard  of  living  for 
labor  world  wide  is  ably  surveyed  by 
Dr.  Ayusawa  in  International  Labor 
Legislation,  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  Washington  Conference  of  1919. 

The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction. 
Association  Press,  New  York.  Industry,  Emo- 
tion and  Unrest,  by.  Edward  Thomas.  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Howe.  Common  Sense  and 
Labor,  by  Samuel  Crowther.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  Profits,  Wages  and  Priors,  by  David 
Friday.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  Labor 
and  the  Employer,  by  Samuel  Gompers.  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.  Labor  and  Revolt,  by  Stanley 
l-'rost.  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.  The  New  Unionism. 
by  J.  M.  Budish  and  George  Soule.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Howe.  What's  on  the  Worker's 
Mind?  by  Whiting  Williams.  Scribner's  Sons. 
International  Labor  Legislation,  by  Dr.  Ayu- 
sawa.   Longmans,    Green    &    Co. 

Neat  but  Not  Gaudy 

In  the  mood  of  leisurely  philosophy — 
that  comes  now  and  then  to  every  man 
— when  you  care  more  for  manner  than 
for  matter,  read  Mainwaring,  by  Mau- 
rice Hewlett.  It  is  a  bland,  accom- 
plished, suavely  modulated  tale,  in 
which  nothing  very  stirring  happens, 
but  happens  beautifully.  Mr.  Hewlett 
makes  people  who  live  and  move  before 
your  eyes,  and  whose  fortunes  you  fol- 
low with  a  gentle  glow  of  interest. 
TWs  time  it  is  the  fortunes  of  Main- 
waring,  an  engaging,  tragic,  irrespon- 
sible Irishman.  In  one  of  Mr.  Hewlett's 
happy  phrases,  Mainwaring's  "good 
pleasure  was  his  law.  The  policeman 
was  simply  fate." 

Mainwarina,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co. 

A  Loose-Leaf  Anthology 

Experiments  in  issuing  good  books 
at  small  prices  are  always  worthy  of 
attention,  and  the  latest  one,  by  the 
Poets'  Guild  of  Christodora  House  in 
New  York  City,  has  some  unique  and 
interesting  features.  The  Poets'  Guild 
has  begun  to  publish  The  Unbound 
Anthology,  which  will  be  made  up  of 
poems  by  modern  poets,  reprinted  from 
their  published  works,  each  one  on  a 
single  sheet  of  heavy  white  paper,  and 
sold  for  five  cents  apiece.  The  form  is 
the  simplest  possible,  the  paper  and 
printing  are  good,  you  choose  the 
poems  you  want  and  make  your  own 
anthology.  The  idea  has  distinct  possi- 
bilities not  only  for  the  individual  im- 
pecunious poetry  lover  but  for  schools 
and  libraries.  As  three  of  the  poets, 
Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  Grace  Haz- 
ard Conkling  and  Fannie  Stearns  Gif- 
ford,  are  Smith  College  graduates,  the 
Smith  College  Alumnae  Association  is 
cooperating  with  the  Poets'  Guild  in 
the  publication  of  their  poems  in  this 
new  form. 

The  first  poem  in  the  Anthology  is 
Miss  Branch's  "My  Mother's  Words," 
issued  in  honor  of  Mother's  Day.  It  is 
reprinted  from  her  volume,  The  Shoes 
that  Danced,  and  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate as  the  first  verse  of  an  an- 
thology because  it  glorifies  so  charm- 
injjly  the  power  of  words: 


God  wove  a  web  of  loveliness, 
Of  clouds  and  stars  and  birds. 

But  made  not  anything  at  all 
So  beautiful  as  words. 

They  shine  around  our  simple  earth 

With  golden  shadowings, 
And  every  common  thing  they  touch 

Is  exquisite  with  wings. 

The   Unbound  Anthology.    Price   list  of  poems 
may     be     obtained     from     the     Poets'     Guild, 
Christodora  House,   147  Avenue   B,   New   York  * 
City. 

A  New  Neighbor 

It  is  a  queer  change  to  find  some  one 
writing  about  a  Russian  as  tho  he  were 
a  normal  human  creature  like  the  rest 
of  us.  Of  course  it  is  because  Maxim 
Gorky  is  a  Russian  too  that  he  can  do 
this,  in  Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy.  In 
the  slimmest  of  volumes,  in  vivid 
flashes  that  never  wait  to  complete  a 
picture,  Gorky  rescues  Tolstoy  for  you 
from  exotic  Russian  remoteness  and 
makes  him  as  accessible  as  your  next 
door  neighbor.  Here  is  a  Tolstoy  who 
seldom  talks  about  literature,  and 
whose  fingers  tremble  with  excitement 
when  he  plays  cards.  But  this  is  not 
saying  for  a  moment  that  the  book 
does  not  bring  you  as  close  as  perhaps 
you  have  ever  been  to  the  mystery 
and  strangeness  of  genius. 

Reminiscences    of    Tolstoy,    by    Gorky.    B.    W. 
Huebsch,   Inc. 
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The  Age  of  Humanism 

Henry  Osborn  Taylor  is  unlike  most 
historians.  He  has  no  favorite  age,  no 
era  closest  to  his  heart,  it  would  seem, 
for  his  mind  wanders  lovingly  thru  all 
ages  and  he  has  constituted  his  sphere 
of  history  in  the  life  and  works  of 
the  brave  spirits  of  all  time  who  have 
ventured  into  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion, experiment  and  artistic  striving. 
His  new  work  is  on  the  Renaissance, 
or  as  he  prefers  to  say.  Thought  and 
Expression  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  other  writers 
who  have  emphasized  the  rebirth  of 
knowledge  rather  than  the  fruition 
of  the  accumulated  information  and 
speculation  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
reviving  interest  in  the  learning  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome. 

There  is  impressive  learning  in  this 
book  which  takes  up  the  story  of  the 
"Mediaeval  Mind,"  but  the  learning  is 
inspired  and  the  writing  moving.  Tay- 
lor does  not  worship  his  heroes  but  in- 
terprets them.  The  self-conscious 
Petrarch,  the  vain  Bacon,  are  pictured 
in  their  human  attitudes.  And  above 
all,  the  reader  feels  the  conflict  of  this 
age  which  looked  back  to  Dante  and 
Aquinas  as  well  as  to  Cicero,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  but  which  thru  eyes  such  as 
those  of  Galileo,  Vesalius,  Copernicus 
and  perhaps  most  of  all,  Francis  Ba- 
con, was  seeking  to  peer  thru  the  mist 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  that  en- 
veloped human  thought  and  retarded 
scientific  inquiry. 

Thought     and     Expression     in     the     Sixteenth 
Century,   by  Henry  Osborn  Taylor.  Macmillan. 
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The  Craft  of  Writing 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails).  A  convenient  abridged  edition  of  the 
New  Standard  Dictionary,  amended  to  include 
words  of  recent  interest,  such  as  blimp,  soviet, 
jazz. 

Cinema  Craftsmanship,  by  Frances  Taylor 
Pattei-son  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe).  A 
sensible,  informing  and  interesting  book  of  in- 
struction on  the  art  of  writing  for  the  movies. 
Contains  a  bibliography  of  the  principal  books 
and   manuals   already   written   on    the   subject. 

Practical  Hints  on  Playvvriting,  by  Agnes 
Piatt  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  A  pleasantly  writ- 
ten little  treatise  on  the  difficult  art  of  writing 
successful  plays.  Sensible  "do's"  and  "don'ts"  ; 
contrasts  of  good  and  poor  plays  and.  finally, 
advice  on  selling,  casting  and  producing  the 
finished    play    comprize   the    dozen    chapters. 

Talk  to  Writers',  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. ) .  Professor  John  Eiskine,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  has  compiled  from  Lafcadio 
Hearn's  lectures  to  his  Japanese  students  an 
attractive  volume  of  stimulating  essays  on  lit- 
erature, which  "rouse  in  us  something  of 
Hearn's  own  desire  to  see  the  beauty  of  life 
and  to   tell   the  truth   about  it." 

The  World  We  Live  In 

The  States  of  South  America,  by  Charles 
Domville-Fife  (Macmillan).  A  survey  of  the 
resources  and  development  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
foreign   trader  and  settler. 

Real  Democracy  in  Operation,  by  Felix  Bon- 
jour  (Stokes).  A  study  of  the  Swiss  constitu- 
tion in  theory  and  practice.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  thought  and  action  of  the  most 
truly  "politically  minded"  community  in  con- 
tinental   Europe. 

French  Foreign  Policy,  by  Professor  Gra- 
ham H.  Stuart  (Century).  A  survey  of  French 
diplomacy  from  1898  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
Morocco  question.  A  valuable  work  of  refer- 
ence  in   an   important  field. 

A  World  to  Mend,  by  Margaret  Sherwood. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  A  chronicle  of  America's 
rise  and  reaction  to  the  war  told  in  the  form  of 
a  diary  kept  by  a  man  of  education  who,  to 
study  democracy  at  first  hand,  became  a  cob- 
bler in  a  little  New  England  town.  True,  but 
not  startlingly  original. 

Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses  of  an 
American  Lawyer,  by  Henry  W.  Taft  (Mac- 
millan). Timely  discussion  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day — Bolshevism,  The  League 
of  Nations,  Railroads,  State  Control  of  Navi- 
gable Waters,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Taft  brings  to 
his  consideration  of  these  subjects  sound  in- 
formation  and  a  forceful  dignity   of  judgment. 

International  Felations  of  Labor,  by 
David  Hunter  Miller,  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  (Al- 
fred A.  Knopf).  This  small  book,  made  up  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Summer  School 
of  Theology  of  Harvard  University,  gives  an 
admirable  summary  and  commentary  on  recent 
international  labor  tendencies,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  labor  program  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  worked  out  at  the  labor  confer- 
ence at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  the  sanest  and 
best  and  most  up-to-date  resume  of  the  subject. 


Leisure  Hours 


Come  Seven,  by  Octavus  Roy  Cohen.  (Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.)  Darkey  stories,  not  the  Swanee 
River  kind  of  darkies  but  the  "colored  pussons" 
of  the  southern  cities.   Really  funny. 

The  Devil's  Paw.  by  E.  Philips  Oppenheim. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  Another  German  spy 
story,  not  quite  in  a  class  with  "The  Great  Im- 
personation" but  vastly  ingenious  and  full  of 
thrills,   poison  gas  and  taxi  cabs. 

Dead  Man's  Plack  and  an  Old  Thorn,  by 
W.  H.  Hudson  (E.  P.  Dutton).  These  two 
legendary  stories  of  bygone  England  show  Mr. 
Hudson's  distinction  of  style  and  clarity  of  de- 
scription   in   a   new   literary   field. 

The  Song  Book  of  Quong  Lee  of  Limehouse, 
by  Thomas  Burke  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  The 
author  of  "Limehouse  Nights"  has  put  into 
verses  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  Orien- 
tal teashop  philosopher  some  impressions  of 
London's   Chinatown. 

The  Enemies  of  Women,  by  Blasco  Ibanez 
(E.  P.  Dutton).  A  novel  that  accentuates  both 
the  famous  Spanish  author's  genius  for  ana- 
lytical description  and  his  tendency  to  encum- 
ber narrative  with  over-abundance  of  detail. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  will  find  little  sympathy  for 
the  Latin  philosophy  of  sex  on  which  the  story 
is  founded. 


Hotel  Calves,  Galveston,   Texas 


How  to  Maintain  Beautiful 
Lawns  at  Minimum  Expense 

For  a  number  of  years  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  have  been  dem- 
onstrating their  efficiencj-  in  caring  for  large  lawns.  Many  of  the 
large.st  and  best  kept  grounds  in  the  country  are  cared  for  the 
Ideal  way. 

Because  actual  use  by  thousands  of  Ideal  owners  has  shown  con- 
clusively th;it  this  combination  power  motrer  and  poicer  roller 
keeps  beautiful  lawns  in  better  conditions  than  was  ever  possible 
with  hand  mowers  or  horse  drawn  mowers. 

Not  only  does  the  Ideal  permit  better  care,  but  also  effects  a 
genuine  economy  in  up-keep.  For  one  man  with  an  Ideal  Power 
Mower  can  cut  from  four  to  five  acres  of  grass  per  day  with  little 
effort  and  at  small  cost.  Then  the  fact  that  the  Ideal  is  also  a 
power  roller  practically  doubles  its  usefulness. 

It  provides  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  earlier  spring  rolling, 
and  keeps  the  sod  in  excellent  condition  the  season  through. 

Ideal  Power  Mowers  are  used  in  caring  for  the  grass  on  industrial 
grounds,  private  estates,  public  parks,  cemeteries,  golf  courses, 
college  grounds,  school  groifnds.  polo  grounds,  etc.  Here  are  just 
a  few  names  from  the  thousands  of  Ideal  users  :  Oak  Hill  (  ountry 
Club.  Ilochestor.  X.  Y. ;  Withunet  Golf  Club,  Keunebunk.  Me. ; 
Marion  (Jolf  Club.  Marion,  Mass.;  Allegheny  Counti-y  Club.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ;  Belvedere  Golf  &  Country  Club,  Belvedere,  California. 

With  riding  trailer  the  Ideal  makes  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
economical  riding  mower  possible  to  procure.  Extra  cost  of  trailer 
is  very  moderate. 

Special  putting  green  cutting  unit  can  be  provided  for  work  on 
golf  courses. 

Any  of  our  dealers  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Ideal  for  you. 
Special  illustrated  catalog  upon  request. 

IDEAL   POWER   LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


425  Kalamazoo  St. 

CHICAGO,  ill., 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y., 
BOSTON.  MASS., 
PHILADELPHIA    PA., 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL., 
PORTLAND,  ORE., 


R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 


533  S.  Dearborn  St. 

270  West  St. 

62  N.  Market  St. 

709  Arch  St. 

222  N.Los  Angeles  St. 

66  N.  Front  St. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., 
PITTSBURGH.  PA.. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
DENVER.  COLO., 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO.. 
TORONTO,  CANADA, 


Lansing,   Mich, 

130  Camp  St. 

108  West  Parkway 

1500  Lakeside  Ave. 

18th  and  Wazee  Sts. 

412-414  N.  4th  St. 

17  Temperence  St 
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The  Wonderful  Acousticon  With  the 
Small  Ear  Piece 

WILL  MAKE  YOU  HEAR! 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  you  to 
hear  imperfectly,  for  straining  to  hear  or 
being  conspicuous  in  any  way.  Over  400,000 
deaf  persons  are  now  hearing  clearly  with 
the  Acousticon.  Since  the  perfecting  of 
our  new  Acousticon  it  is  smaller,  better,  and 
just  as   strong   as   ever. 

Thousands  of  enthusiastic  Acousticon 
users  liave  testified  to  the  wonderful  re- 
sults obtained  from  it  and  we  feel  safe  in 
urging  every  person  who  is  hard  of  hearing 
to  accept,  without  a  penny  of  expense  and 
entirely    at    our   risk,    the 

1920  Acousticon 

For  10  Days'   FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No    Expense 

All  we  ask  is  that  .vou  give  it  a  fair  trial 
in  your  own  home,  amid  familiar  surround- 
ings. If  it  does  not  make  you  hear,  we 
want  it  back  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you  for  the  trial,  because  we  know  it  is 
good  business  policy  to  have  none  but  satis- 
fied and  enthusiastic  customers.  That's  the 
onl.v  kind  we  now  have.  Write  for  your 
FKEE   TRIAL  today. 

Dictograph  Prodacts Corporation,  1320  Chandler  BIdg..  N.Y. 


This  Changing  World 


Mary  Roberts 

RINEHART 

has  written  a  novel  of  today — a  book  that 
will  make  you  proud  you  are  an  American. 
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so  here  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  put- 
ting them  in  words  of  my  own,  which, 
I  think,  convey  the  main  idea. 

FIRST  LAW  OF  ENERGETICS 

THE     LAW     OF     THE     CONSERVATION      OF 
ENERGY 

Whenever  one  form  of  energy  dis- 
appears, other  forms  of  energy  appear 
in  equivalent  amounts. 

SECOND    LAW    OF    ENERGETICS 

THE  LAW   OF   DEGRADATION   AND   DISSIPA- 
TION OF   ENERGY 

Whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
form  of  energy,  some  of  it  becomes 
evenly  diffused  and  unavailable. 

A  few  familiar  illustrations  will 
make  these  two  laws  plain.  The  sun- 
light falling  on  a  tree  builds  up  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wood.  If  this  wood  is 
burned,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  ap- 
pears. If  this  heat  passes  thru  the 
tubes  of  a  boiler,  a  certain  amount  of 
steam  is  formed.  If  this  steam  is 
passed  into  the  cylinder  of  an  engine 
it  exerts  a  certain  pressure  upon  the 
piston  head.  The  movement  of  the  pis- 
ton rod  will  turn  a  wheel  with  a  cer- 
tain speed.  If  the  wheel  is  attached  to 
a  dynamo,  a  certain  amount  of  current 
electricity  is  generated.  If  this  current 
passes  thru  water,  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  water  is  decomposed  into  its 
elemental  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
If  these  gases  are  mixed  and  ignited 
with  a  spark  they  combine  to  produce 
water  and  release  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  which  converts  the  water  into 
steam  which  could  be  used  to  move  the 
piston  of  a  steam  engine  which  could 
turn  a  wheel  attached  to  another 
dynamo  and  generate  another  electric 
current  which,  when  passed  thru  a 
tungsten  wire  in  a  vacuum  globe, 
would  give  off  a  certain  amount  of 
light.  We  could  express  this  chain  of 
energy  transmutations  as  follows: 

Radiant  energy  of  sunlight-^potential 
chemical  energy  of  fuel  plus  oxygen-* 
heat  energy^latent  energy  of  water  evapo- 
ration-^molecular  energy  of  steam  pi-es- 
sure^translatory  kinetic  energy  of  moving 
piston-*rotary  kinetic  energy  of  wheel 
-^energy  of  electric  ciirrent-*potential  ener- 
gy of  oxygen-hydrogen  mixture^heat  ener- 
gy of  oxidation->latent  energy  of  vater 
evaporatiou->molefular  energy  of  steam 
pressure^tran.slatory  l<inetlc  energy  of 
moving  piston-*rotary  kinetic  energy  of 
wheel->energy  of  electric  current-^radiant 
energy  of  electric  light. 

And  so  on  thru  endless  forms  of 
energy;  the  sum  total  of  the  energies 
remaining  always  the  same,  never  any 
more,  never  any  less.  Such  is  the  Law 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 

But — and  on  this  but.  hangs  the  sec- 
ond law — there  is  a  certain  leakage 
all  along  the  line.  I  put  ^  not  —  between 
two  successive  forms  of  energy  be- 
cause the  quantities  on  each  side  of 
the  mark  are  not  equal.  The  second  is 
always  a  little — and  sometimes  a  great 
deal — smaller  than  the  first.  That  is  be- 
cause whenever  one  form  of  energy 
vanishes  two  or  more  new  forms  ap- 
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pear  in  its  place,  never  one  alone.  And 
one  of  these  new  energies,  say  heat, 
gets  scattered  and  lost.  It  is  not  de- 
stroyed, for  that  would  be  contrary  to 
the  First  Law.  It  is  still  in  existence 
somewhere  and  in  some  form,  but  it 
might  as  well  be  annihilated  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  for  it  is  so  diffused 
and    degraded    as    to   be   irrecoverable. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  Second 
Law  without  the  use  of  such  words  as 
"dissipation"  and  "degradation"  of 
energy  or  "higher"  and  "lower,"  "su- 
perior" and  "inferior"  forms  of  en- 
ergy. Notice  that  all  these  words  here 
used  to  describe  purely  physical  phe- 
nomena have  an  immoral  connotation 
as  applied  to  human  beings.  This  is  a 
natural  and  pi'oper  point  of  view.  It 
would  perhaps  be  improper  to  blame 
the  innocent  atoms  and  certainly  it 
would  be  impossible  to  punish  them 
when  they  lapse  from  order  into  an- 
archy, but  we  are  quite  right  in  re- 
garding them  as  acting  immorally  for 
they  are  thwarting  our  efforts  at  a 
higher  life.  It  is  man's  aim  and  ideal 
to  create  a  cosmos  out  of  chaos.  In  so 
doing  he  believes  that  he  is  cooperating 
with  the  Creator — or,  if  that  sounds 
too  old-fashioned,  complying  with  the 
impetus  of  the  elan  vital. 

The  aim  of  Nature  is  equality.  The 
aim  of  Man  is  inequality.  That  is  why 
Man  is  in  perpetual  conflict  with  Na- 
ture. He  tries  to  raise  up;  she  tries  to 
level  down.  He  builds;  she  demolishes. 
He  strives  to  establish  an  aristocracy 
of  energies;  she  strives  to  reduce  all 
to  the  dead  level  of  communism.  Given 
a  certain  number  of  molecules  and  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  to  be  divided 
among  them — say  a  globe  of  gas  at  a 
particular  temperature — and  let  Na- 
ture have  her  way  and  soon  she  will 
so  arrange  it  that  every  individual 
molecule  will  have  just  the  same 
amount  of  energy.  The  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  which  weighs  two,  will  pos- 
sess exactly  as  much  on  the  average 
as  the  molecule  of  oxygen  which  weighs 
thirty-two.  This  is  known  as  the  Boltz- 
mann-Maxwell  law.  When  this  stage  of 
equiparation  of  energy  is  reached, 
progi'ess  is  impossible.  The  gas  is  use- 
less, incapable  of  accomplishment,  for 
nothing  can  be  done  without  a  differ- 
ence. If  left  alone  it  would  forever  re- 
main in  the  same  state.  There  is  plenty 
of  activity  but  no  action.  Every  indi- 
vidual particle  is  flying  around  rapidly, 
exerting  its  energy  to  the  utmost,  but 
because  they  are  flying  in  different  di- 
rections and  bumping  into  one  another 
all  the  time,  they  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing collectively.  If  they  all  would  move 
in  the  same  direction  for  a  single  in- 
stant they  would  smash  their  glass 
wall  and  be  free.  But  they  are  by  them- 
selves incapable  of  coordinated   effort. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  energy  in 
the  flask  as  a  whole,  but  no  work  can 
be  got  out  of  the  gas  because  the  en- 
ergy is  individually  owned  and  equally 
divided.  It  is  mass-i'ule  and  the  mole- 
cules enforce  uniformity.  The  mole- 
cules  are   not   actually   alike.   At  any 
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given  instant  some  are  stronger  and 
others  weaker;  some  rich  in  energy 
and  others  poor.  But  whenever  one 
molecule  gets  more  than  its  equal  share 
of  energy  the  rest  pitch  onto  it  and 
take  its  surplus  wealth  awaj'. 

But  suppose  that  those  molecules 
which  by  some  fortunate  coincidence 
of  collisions  had  become  possessed  of 
energy  above  the  average  and  were 
i  thus  enabled  to  lead  a  faster  life, 
'  should  straightway  escape  to  some 
other  country  carrying  with  them  their 
accumulated  wealth.  We  should  then  in 
the  course  of  time  see  two  separate 
sections  of  society,  one  rich  and  the 
other  poor.  But  since  the  law  of  the 
equi-partition  of  energy  prevails  also 
in  the  rich  section,  it  likewise  is  in- 
capacitated fi'om  doing  any  external 
work.  The  rich  molecules  could  not  get 
any  good  out  of  their  wealth  except 
by  spending  it,  that  is  distributing  it 
again  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
other  section.  Here  we  see  once  more 
in  play  the  natural  tendency  toward 
equalization.  If  then  connection  is 
made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
sections  so  that  the  surplus  wealth  of 
energy  can  be  drained  from  the  former 
to  the  latter,  we  should  have  perpetual 
motion  thru  circulation  of  capital. 

In  order  then  to  obtain  efficiency  we 
must  have  differentiation.  How  then 
can  we  separate  the  rich  from  the 
poor  in  a  molecular  society?  How  set 
up  an  aristocracy  in  the  midst  of  a 
communistic  system?  That  can  be  done 
in  human  society  by  means  of  caste, 
customs  and  property  laws,  or  as  in 
Russia  by  means  of  clever  manipula-" 
tion  of  soviet  power.  But  molecules  are 
less  manageable  than  men.  Clerk  Max- 
well resorted  to  supernatural  agencies 
to  solve  the  problem.  He  said,  suppose 
a  partition  is  put  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  gas  chamber.  In  the  partition  is 
a  little  door  in  charge  of  a  demon  gate- 
keeper whose  orders  are  to  let  thru 
any  swift  moving  molecule  that  comes 
up  on  one  side  and  to  let  thru  any  slow 
moving  molecule  that  comes  up  on  the 
other.  At  first  the  gas  on  both  sides  of 
the  partition  will  be  alike.  The  same 
number  of  molecules,  the  same  amount 
of  energy  evenly  divided  amongst  them, 
and  hence  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure  in  the  two  sections.  But  after 
this  discriminating  demon  at  the  door 
has  been  on  his  job  for  a  while  the 
more  energetic  molecules  will  accumu- 
late in  one  section  and  the  more  slug- 
gish in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  one 
section  of  the  gas  will  have  higher 
temperature  and  pressure  and  if  we 
connect  the  two  by  a  tube  and  put  in  a 
turbine  between  we  can  get  work  out 
of  it.  This  would  give  us  perpetual  mo- 
tion without  expending  any  labor,  for 
we  don't  count  the  insignificant  effort 
expended  by  the  demon  in  opening  and 
shutting  the  door.  But  where  can  we 
find  a  demon  who  will  work  for  noth- 
ing? The  genii  of  the  lamp  and  ring 
have  vanished  from  the  earth  and  the 
spirits  which  haunt  the  seance  room 
will  not  do  anything  more  profitable 
than  tip  tables  or  rattle  tambourines. 

So  for  lack   of  supernatural  assist- 
ance man  has  to  depend  upon  himself 
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to  sort  out  the  molecules  and  accumu- 
late energy.  He  can  do  this  all  right 
altho  somewhat  clumsily,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  that  man  not  being  imma- 
terial is  under  the  same  natural  laws 
as  the  material  he  works  with.  His 
body  is  a  machine  like  any  other.  It  de- 
grades energy  instead  of  elevating  it. 
It  consumes  energy  but  does  not  create 
it.  Man  can  only  make  use  of  natural 
forces  by  diverting  them  to  his  own 
purposes.  If  he  wants  to  raise  a  weight 
he  must  lower  a  larger  one.  The*  more 
he  would  save  the  more  he  must  waste. 
To  build  he  must  tear  down.  Cansti'uc- 
tion  depends  upon  destruction.  Eleva- 
tion is  accomplished  thru  greater 
degradation.  To  make  ice  we  must 
burn  coal. 

If  a  farmer's  wife  insists  that  she 
must  have  running  water  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  new  house  like  city  folks, 
her  husband — if  he  is  an  unusually  ac- 
commodating kind  of  farmer — may 
dam  the  creek  that  flows  by  the  house 
and  so  get  a  five-foot  fall  into  which 
he  puts  a  hydraulic  ram.  This  goes 
chugging  away,  night  and  day,  and 
hoists  water  to  the  tank  on  the  house- 
top fifty  feet  above.  But  this  is  not  a 
net  gain  for  more  than  ten  pounds  of 
water  goes  down  from  the  dam  for 
every  pound  of  water  raised  to  the 
roof.  Much  is  lowered  that  a  little  may 
be  raised.  And  the  water  that  has  been 
raised  can  only  be  used  by  lowering  it 
again.  Water  on  a  level,  be  the  level 
high  or  low,  is  of  no  value  to  anybody. 
It  is  only  when  water  is  running  down 
that  it  can  do  work.  I  remember  when 
I  was  a  boy  that  the  Second  Law  of 
Energetics  was  the  theme  of  a  popular 
song — "You  cannot  run  the  mill  with 
the  water  that's  gone  by." 

Man  cannot  stop  or  stay  this  univer- 
sal downward  drift  of  energy.  He  can 
only  catch  and  divert  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  it  for  his  own  purposes.  From 
what  little  withdraws  from  the  main 
stream  thru  this  private  mill-race  of 
his  he  has  to  do  his  work  of  making 
over  the  world  to  suit  his  taste. 

Next  month  we  shall  take  up  in 
turn  the  various  sources  of  energy  and 
see  which  are  now  used  or  may  be 
available  in  the  future. 


*I  believe  I  borrowed  the  Humpty  Dumpty  il- 
lustration at  the  head  of  this  article  from  Prof. 
W.  S.  Franklin,  who  makes  it  the  basis  of  his 
system  of  philosophy.  But  I  owe  so  many  fer- 
tile ideas  to  my  friend  Franklin  since  he  gave 
me  my  first  lesson  in  physics  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  that  I  cannot  begin  to  acknowledge 
them  all. 

C.  E. 

{Continued  from  page  160) 
prosperous     America,     Great     Britain 
and    France,    where    many    churchmen 
declare    there    has    been    a    deplorable 
loss  in  spiritual  ideals. 

In  Berlin,  a  year  ago,  the  great 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  cathedral  was  crowded 
with  Endeavorers  at  their  national 
convention,  hundreds  being  unable  to 
obtain  admission,  while,  strangest  of 
all,  the  closing  meeting  of  consecra- 
tion was  held  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  Reichstag.  To  propose  holding 
such  a  meeting  there  would  have  been 
considered     a     ridiculously     impossible 
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DO  YOU  BIND  THE 
INDEPENDENT? 


IF  you  do  you  undoubtedly  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that,  beginning  with 
the  1921  issues,  we  shall  index  and  bind 
our  publication  in  two  volumes  instead  of 
four.  With  the  changed  plan  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  copies  ready  for  the  bind- 
ery but  twice  a  year,  and  there  will  be 
two  bindery  bills  to  pay,  instead  of  four. 
Further  than  this,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  refer  to  two  volumes  than  four. 
The  title  page  and  index  for  volume 
104,  which  covers  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  1920,  will  be 
off  the  press  within  a  short  time  and  will 
immediately  be  mailed  to  the  subscribers 
who  requested  them.  The  inde.x  for  vol- 
ume 105  which  will  cover  from  January 
1st  to  June   30th,   will  be  printed   in   July. 
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suggestion,  if  made  six  years  ago.  At 
the  most  recent  convention  in  Darm- 
stadt, to  which  I  have  alluded,  a 
brother  of  former  Chancellor  Michaelis 
led  the  hours  of  Bible  study.  Let  not 
implacable  foes  of  Germany  resent  or 
sneer  at  these  manifestations. 

In  Great  Britain  the  societies  have 
promoted  a  genuine  international  fel- 
low^ship  plan  by  establishing  a  number 
of  so-called  Christian  Endeavor  holi- 
day homes.  These  are  pleasant  hostels 
with  reasonable  charges,  where  En- 
deavorers  and  their  friends  can  spend 
their  vacation  days,  and  where  before 
the  war  their  comrades  from  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  even  from  Rus- 
sia,   were    guests. 

Going  farther  afield,  we  find  that 
the  Endeavor  movement  has  been  one 
means  of  bringing  together  in  fra- 
ternal relations  the  Boers  and  the 
British  in  South  Africa.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  animosity  between  these 
two  races  before  the  Boer  war  and  for 
a  time  after  it,  was  exceedingly  bitter. 
Shortly  before  the  war  I  was  in  South 
Africa  and  learned  both  from  Presi- 
dent Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  and 
from  President  Stein  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  no 
love  was  lost  between  the  races.  "Oom 
Paul"  (Kruger),  as  he  was  affection- 
ately called  by  his  people,  was  espe- 
cially bitter,  feeling  that  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain was  driving  the  Boers  to  the  wall. 

The  war  came  and  dragged  its  slow 
length  along.  Numbers  of  young 
Dutchmen  were  captured  and  sent  for 
safe-keeping  to  St.  Helena  and  Cey- 
lon. Many  of  them  were  of  a  religious 
turn  of  mind  and  being  acquainted  with 
Christian  Endeavor  methods  in  their 
old  homes  they  formed  many  societies, 
with  a  total  of  two  thousand  members. 

Again  I  was  in  Cape  Town  a  few 
months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  peace  had  been 
declared  the  two  races  met  together  in 
the  old  Adderly  Street  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  In  the  audience  were  many 
young  Boers  just  released  from  St. 
Helena  and  Ceylon,  and  other  young 
men  who  had  worn  the  British  khaki. 
Old  enmities  were  forgotten.  Endeavor 
mottoes  such  as  "One  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren," 
in   two   languages,   adorned   the    walls. 

This  gathering  was  made  up  not  of 
sentimental  boys  and  girls,  remember, 
but  bronzed  warriors  who  had  recently 
met  on  hard-fought  battlefields.  The 
fact  chiefly  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
story  of  a  constantly  enlarging  world- 
fellowship  is  its  providential  character. 
For  while  their  elders  have  been 
talking  much  about  Christian  union, 
the  younger  generation  has  in  a  large 
measure  achieved  it  without  sacrificing 
their  loyalty  to  their  own  churches  and 
denominations.  No  Pope  has  ordained 
it,  no  Lambeth  Conference  has  sanc- 
tioned it,  but  on  the  other  hand,  fortu- 
nately, few  vested  interests  have 
stood  in  its  way,  and  all  countries  ex- 
cept Russia  (under  the  Czar)  and  al- 
most all  denominations  have  permitted 
it.  It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  God  de- 
creed it. 
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Perhaps  this  is  the  Country  Home 
YouVe  been  Looking  for 

By  HAMILTON  HOLT 

Having  just  inherited  the  Old  Homestead  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in 
which  my  great-grandparents  set  up  housekeeping,  I  desire  to  sell  to 
some  good  citizen  my  present  country  home  situated  in  the  same  town. 


Woodstock  is  one  of  tlie  most  lieautiful.  un- 
spoiled and  historic  hill  towns  in  all  New  Eng- 
land. It  boasts  of  two  churches  and  a  free 
academy,  all  fronting  on  the  "Common."  The 
rest  of  the  village  consists  of  residences,  mostly 
spacious  old  colonial  homes  with  a  few  handsome 
modern   country   residences   interspersed. 

Woodstock  is  situated  in  the  extreme  North 
Eastern  section  of  Connecticut,  contiguous  to  the 
pretty  summer  resort  towns  of  Pomfret.  Thomp- 
son and  Dudley.  It  is  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 
by  train  from  Boston  and  less  than  five  hours 
from  New  York.  It  is  situated  in  an  ideal 
automobile  region,  being  within  from  one  to  two 
hours  by  motor  (over  perfect  state  roads)  of 
Worcester.  Mass..  Providence.  R.  I.,  and  Nor- 
wich, New  London  and  Hartford,  Conn.  Putnam, 
five  miles  distant,  is  the  thriving  railroad  center 
where  Woodstock  people  do  most  of  their  shop- 
ping and  marketing. 

My  home  is  the  last  one  in  the  village  street 
before  sou  strike  the  open  country.  It  consists 
of  three  acres,  which  include,  besides  the  build- 
ings, lawn,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  an 
orchard  of  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  of  apple, 
pear,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  and  quince  trees. 

From  the  front  porch  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  valley  between  Woodstock  and  Thompson, 
checkered  with  woods,  streams,  fields,  and  farm 
houses.  In  the  center  of  the  valley  is  Woodstock 
Lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  halt  a  mile 
wide. 

From  the  little  hill  behind  the  barn  where  I 
have  laid  out  the  tennis  court,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  views  in  Connecticut  can 
be  had.  On  a  clear  day  one  can  see  the  faint 
purple  of  Mt.  Wachusett  and  Mt.  Holyoke  in 
Massachusetts,  fifty  miles  away.  There  are  sev- 
eral trout  streams  within  walking  distance  of  my 
place,  and  the  whole  region  round  about  in  the 
fall  affords  some  very  fair  quail,  partridge  and 
woodcock  shooting. 

The  cottage  consists  of  nine  living  rooms,  be- 
sides two  bath  rooms,  three  toilets,  and  a  huge 
sleeping  porch  large  enough  for  all  the  family. 
I  have  installed  water  and  electricity  in  both 
house  and  barn.  The  house  is  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned,  low-ceilinged  affairs  with  a  Dutch 
oven  beside  the  fire  place  in  the  living  room. 
Additions   have  l)een  built   in   all  directions  from 


time  to  time  to  accommodate  the  expanding 
needs  and  family  of  the  village  postmaster  who 
owned   it  before   me. 

The  outbuilding  which  used  to  be  the  Post 
Office.  I  have  turned  into  a  study,  but  of  course 
it  could  be  used  for  a  hundred  and  one  other 
purposes. 

Besides  the  barn  for  two  horses,  two  cows, 
is  a  garage  (with  running  water  and  concrete 
floor),  an  ice  house,  a  chicken  house  and  a 
pump  house. 

The  pump  house  is  over  the  best  artesian  well 
in  Woodstock.  When  I  dug  it  several  years 
ago,  I  tested  it  with  a  pump  that  registered  as 
high  as  40  gallons  a  minute.  But  the  pump 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  water  level. 
There  is  evidently  enough  pure  water  in  that 
well    to    supply   the    whole    township. 

In  fact  my  home  is  just  the  kind  that  is 
found  only  in  New  England — one  that  you  can 
hardly  refrain  from  planting  about  with  old- 
fashioned  perennial  flowers  and  furnishing  with 
treasures  from  the  neighboring  attics.  (Yes. 
there  are  lots  of  pieces  of  antique  furniture  still 
waiting  to  be  picked  up  round  about.  I  speak 
with  knowledge. ) 

On  the  shores  of  Woodstock  Lake,  a  mile 
from  'the  Hill."  is  Roseland  Park,  famous  for 
its  Jth  of  July  celebrations  a  generation  ago, 
and  today  a  very  popular  resort  for  picnic  par- 
ties from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  lake 
affords  excellent  boating  and  bathing  in  season. 
I  once  caught  a  bass  weighing  over  five  pounds 
just  off  the  inlet,  and  have  caught  many  in  the 
lake  over  three  pounds.  Several  summers  ago  I 
saw  a  wild  deer  swimming  across  the  lake. 

Connected  with  the  Park  is  a  sporty  little 
natural  golf  links  that  has  the  most  delicious 
spring  of  crystal  cold  water  down  the  ravine 
next  to  the  7th  hole  that  I  have  ever  tasted. 

In  short,  anybody  who  is  looking  for  a  New 
England  country  place — nothing  elegant  or  pre- 
tentious, but  homelike,  charming,  thoroly  com- 
fortable, and  all  in  perfect  condition — has  here 
an   opportunity   that    is   worth    investigating. 

I  am  asking  $8,000  for  the  property.  I  be- 
lieve the  price  is  fair  and  represents  its  true 
market  value.  I  shall  of  course  be  delighted  to 
supply  any  further  information.  Please  address 
me  care  of  The  Independent,  311  Si.xth  Avenue. 
New   York   City. — {Adv.) 
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a  lucid,  convincing  account  of  con- 
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English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  Abraham    Lincoln. 

1.  For  the  ne;ct  few  days  the  magazines  are 
going  to  contain  all  sorts  of  reference  to 
Lincoln.  Make  a  collection  of  clippings 
wherever  you  find  them,  and  u.se  them  as 
material  for  an  essay  on  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln in   1921." 

2.  On  this  Lincoln  anniversary,  perhaps  more 
than  on  any  other  since  his  own  time,  his 
own  problem — the  negro — is  agitating  the 
whole  country.  Write  an  address,  or  let- 
ter, or  conversation,  by  Lincoln  himself,  in 
which  he  describes  his  feelings  and  views 
about  the  present  situation.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  be  as  eloquent  and  moving  as  Lin- 
coln, but  read  as  many  of  his  public  ad- 
dresses and  private  writings  as  you  can, 
to    try   to   catch   his   spirit   and   quality. 

3.  Read,  if  you  have  not,  John  Drinkwater's 
play,  "Abraham  Lincoln" ;  while  you  read, 
let  the  play  gain  what  significance  it  can 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  an 
Englishman  and  played  for  remarkably  long 
runs  before  English  audiences,  both  in 
London  and  in  the   Provinces. 

II.  This  Changing   World. 

1.  "The  aim  of  Nature  is  equality.  The  aim 
of  Man  is  inequality."  Expand  this  state- 
ment, using  the  material  that  Dr.  Slosson 
gives  you  in  the  whole  article,  and  also  any 
illustrations  that  you  can  think  of  for  your- 
self. 

2.  You  will  have  to  look  very  far  before  you 
find  scientific  and  technical  subjects  treated 
as  simply  and  intelligibly  as  in  this  series 
of  articles.  If  you  find  that  this  is  so  for 
yourself,  see  if  you  can  discover  the  method 
by  which  Dr.  Slosson  makes  it  so. 

III.  O'Neill  and  "The   Emperor  Jones." 

1.  Why,  according  to  Mr.  Moses — and  accord- 
ing to  yourself — is  the  one-act  play  a  nor- 
mal and  inevitable  dramatic  outgrowth  of 
the  mood  and  life  of  our  day  ?  What  other 
literary  forms  does  the  one-act  play  cor- 
respond to  ? 

2.  Mr.  Moses  makes  much  of  the  necessity  of 
concentration,  stern  selection  of  essentials, 
swift  suggestiveness,  in  the  one-act  play. 
Read  "Before  Breakfast,"  one  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's  plays,  for  a  study  in  method — as 
well    as    for    breathless    interest. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  in  time  the  one-act  play 
will  take  the  place  of  the  long  play  ?  De- 
fine what  seems  to  you  the  special  function 
of  each  form,  and  discuss  whether  or  not 
they  can  be  developed  side  by  side. 

4.  Read  five  or  six  examples  of  good,  repre- 
sentative one-act  plays.  Try  to  choose  from 
as  many  different  authors — O'Neill,  Susan 
filaspell,  Barrie,  Maeterlinck,  the  Irish  group 
— Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  Yeats — or  any 
others  that  you   care  to   include. 

IV.  Here  Are   Books. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  fifty  poems,  from  all  periods 
and  poets,  that  you  would  put  first  into 
your  "loose-leaf  anthology."  And  be  pre- 
pared  to    defend  your   choice   in  every   case. 

2.  The  Age  of  Humanism,  (a)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Humanism"?  (b) 
Place  for  yourself  Petrarch,  Bacon,  Dante, 
Aquinas,  Cicero,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Galileo, 
Vesalius,  Copernicus.  Choose  one  to  get  to- 
gether material  on  for  a  three  or  four  min- 
ute talk,  (d)  Find  for  yourself  several 
points  of  comparison  and  difference  be- 
tween the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
and  bring  your  material  to  class  to  con- 
tribute to  a  class  comparison  of  the  two 
periods. 

3.  Write  an  essay  on  Tolstoy,  limiting  the 
subject  in  any  way  you  like — Tolstoy  as  a 
social  philosopher,  or  as  a  literary  artist, 
or,  if  you  can  get  hold  of  Gorky's  book,  as 
a  man.  Of  course,  whichever  aspect  of  him 
you  choose,  you  will  have  to  know  some- 
thing about  all  the  others.  And  you  will  get 
your  material  best  from  his  own  writing, 
"Anna  Karenine,"  "Master  and  Man," 
"War   and   Peace,"   etc. 

V.  Reparations. 

1.  Write  a  dialog  between  a  Frenchman  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  a  German 
after  the  World  War,  endeavoring  to  do 
justice  to  the  state  of  mind  of  each,  and 
abstract  justice  to  the  facts  in  each  case,  as 
you  see  them.  When  you  have  tried  to  be 
fair  in  your  dialog,  add  a  statement  of 
where  your  own  personal  sympathy  lies  in 
the  question  of  reparations  in  1921. 

VI.  The    Limitation   of  Armaments. 

1.  State  the  two  sides  of  the  Japanese- 
American  disarmament  question,  as  a  Jap- 
anese  and   an    American   would   see   them. 

2.  Write  a  paper-  connecting  the  question  of 
disarmament  with  the  League,  using  Mr. 
Holt's  editorial  and  any  other  material. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  Disarmament — The  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments.   Root   versus    Borah. 

1.  Why,  in  Mr.  Holt's  opinion,  was  the  at- 
tempt of  Russia  to  secure  a  limitation  of 
armaments  at  the  Hague  Conferences  a 
futility  ? 

2.  The  twentieth  century  up  to  1914  has  some- 
times been  termed  "the  armed  peace."  Ex- 
plain this  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Holt's  his- 
torical survey  of  those  years. 

3.  How  has  the  establishment  of  the  League 
of  Nations  contributed  to  increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  disarmament?  Suppose  one  na- 
tion, France  for  instance,  had  abolished  all 
standing  armies  and  naval  construction  be- 
fore there  was  a  League  of  Nations,  what 
risks  would  there  have  been  in  such  a 
course?  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  is  dis- 
armament safe  today  ?  Is  it  safer  for  the 
United  States  than  for  other  nations  or 
not? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  dividing  the  use  of 
armed  force  into  the  three  types  of  (a) 
aggression,  (b)  defense,  (c)  police?  Illus- 
trate each  by  particular  instances. 

5.  What  is  the  issue  between  Root  and  Borah  ? 
What  is  your  own  opinion  ? 

II.  Industrial     Conditions  —  Success    Should 

Have  No  Secret.  Getting  After  the 
Packers.  Dragons'  Teeth.  The  Army  of 
Unemployed.  The  Workingman's  World 
(reviews). 

1.  Read  Mr.  Williams's  editorial  and  then  pre- 
pare an  essay  on  "Pitiless  Publicity  as  a 
Remedy  for  Profiteering"  ;  relating  the  gen- 
eral argument  of  the  editorial  to  the  news 
of  the  day,  such  as  the  building  investiga- 
tion and  the  proposed  Congressional  legis- 
lation for  regulating  the  coal  and  packing 
industries. 

2.  Is  there  any  good  ground  for  business  se- 
crets? If  you  were  (or  are)  in  business  for 
yourself  what  kinds  of  information  would 
you  prefer  to  withhold  from  (a)  the  Gov- 
ernment, (b)  your  banker,  (c)  the  general 
public,  including  your  customers  and  com- 
petitors ?  Should  the  Government  make  in- 
come tax  returns  open  to  public  inspection 
or  keep  them  confidential  as  at  present? 

3.  The  case  of  the  meat  packers  raises  the 
general  question  of  "trust  busting."  In  your 
opinion  is  it  wise  or  not  to  dissolve  great 
industrial  concerns  into  small  competing 
units  ?    Compare   the    case   of    Standard    Oil. 

4.  Why  does  unemployment  tend  to  strengthen 
the  employer  in  bargaining  with  labor? 

5.  What  dangers  does  Professor  Giddings  see 
in  the  attempt  of  some  employers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  industrial  de- 
pression to  lower  the  standard  of  living  for 
industrial  workers? 

III.  The  German  Indemnity  —  Allies  Fix 
Reparations.  The  Story  of  Reparations. 
Variant   Views   on    Reparations. 

1.  What  is  a  "war  indemnity"  ?  Mention  some 
occasions  when  they  formed  part  of  a  peace 
settlement.  Point  out  the  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  an  indemnity  based  on  "war 
costs"  of  the  victorious  party  and  one- 
based  on  "reparations"  to  the  victorious' 
party  for  damage  done  to  its  citizens  and 
their  property  by  the  defeated  party. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  the  reparations  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  in  violation 
of  the  armistice  terms  or  not?  If  so,  in 
what  respect? 

3.  What  is  the  Reparation  Commission?  Tell 
what  you   can  about  it. 

4.  Why  were  the  French  unwilling  to  have 
the  German  debt  now  set  at  a  definite  fig- 
ure? What  is  the  reason  for  the  ad  valorert 
tax   on   volume  of  exports  ? 

5.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  the  term  of  pay- 
ment was  increased  from  thirty  to  forty- 
two  years?  What,  disadvantages  might 
arise  from  so  prolonged  a  period  of  Ger- 
man indebtedness  to  the  Allies  ? 

6.  Does  the  fact  that  the  indemnity  is  stated  i 
in  gold  marks  mean  that  it  will  have  to  bej 
paid  in  gold,  or  is  that  simply  a  measure i 
of  the  value  of  goods  to  be  paid  as  repara-! 
tions  ?  Why  would  paper  marks  not  be  aC' 
ceptable  ? 

7.  The  United  States  has  very  little  direct  ia 
terest  in  reparations  (save  for  the  pay 
ment  of  our  army  of  occupation  on  th« 
Rhine) .  What  indirect  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion have  we?  Do  you  think  that  the  Euro- 
pean Allies  will  be  able  to  pay  their  wai 
debts   to   us    if   they  obtain   no   reparations' 

8.  Prepare  either  the  affirmative  or  the  nega- 
tive brief  for  a  debate  on  the  question: 
Resolved,  that  the  Briand-Lloyd  George  plar 
for  reparations  is  just,  sound  and  practl 
cal.  Remember  that  it  is  up  to  the  nega 
tive  to  present  some  alternative  plan  or  i 
different  sum. 
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Pebbles 

"Do  you  know  Max?" 

■Max  who?" 

"Max  no  difference.'" — Virginia  Reel. 

May — Why  does  Irene  wear  that  riding 
costume  so  much? 

Belle — I  suppose  because  it's  a  habit. — 
Dirge. 

Old  Settler — No,  the  people  of  Minne- 
apolis are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 

New  Settler — No,  they  used  to  be  chil- 
dren . — Foolscap . 

Jerry — I  hear  that  Ruth  Newlywed  wor- 
ships her  husband. 

Jim — Yes,  she  places  burnt  offerings  be- 
fore him  three  times  a  day. 

'Is  pants  singular  or  plural?" 
"If  a  man  wears  'em  it's  plural." 
"Well  if  he  doesn't—?" 
"It's  singular." — Lampoon. 

Senior — Where  have  you  been? 
Fresh — ^To  the  cemetery. 
Senior — ^Anyone  dead? 
Fresh — All  of  them. — Siren. 

Bing — I  heard  that  your  old  man  died 
of  hard  drink. 

Ding — Yes.  Poor  fellow.  A  cake  of  ice 
dropped  on  his  head. — Neiraska  Awgwan. 

Flim — Life  must  be  an  awful  bore  to 
Bill. 

Flam— Why? 

Flim — He's  an  oil  well  digger. — Panther. 

A  statesman  once  went  to  Florida 
When  politics  was  horrid  and  horrida. 

"I'll  spend  my  time," 

He  said,  "In  a  clime 
Which  is  calmer,  even   tho  torrida." 

"Paw,  what  is  an  advertisement?" 
"An   advertisement   is   the   picture   of   a 
pretty    girl    eating,    wearing,    holding,    or 
driving  something  that  somebody  wants  to 
•sell." — Nashi>iUe  Tennessean. 

Adam  stood  and  watched  his  wife 

Fall  from  an  apple  tree. 
"Ah  ha!  at  last  I've  found  her  out  I 

Eavesdropping,"  muttered  he. 

— Pelican. 
I 

Said  an  affable  Bolshie  of  Kiev 
'     To  his  partner  while  dancing  one  eve : 
"To  your  family,  ma'am, 
No  stranger  I  am  ; 
I  slaughtered  your  son,  I  believe." 

— Life. 

The  electrician  had  arrived  home  at  1 
la.  m.  and  was  preparing  to  undress  when 
his  wife  glared  at  him  and  said  : 

"Watts  the  matter?  Wire  you  insulate?" 
But  the  shock  was  too  great.  The  elec- 
trician dropped  dead. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Miss  Fortyodd  awoke  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  find  a  burglar  ransacking 
her  effects.  Miss  Fortyodd  did  not  scream, 
for  she  prided  herself,  among  other  things, 
upon  her  courage.  Pointing  to  the  door 
with  a  dramatic  gesture,  she  exclaimed : 
'Leave  me  at  once !" 

The  burglar  politely  retreated  a  step  and 
said,  "I  had  no  intention  of  taking  you  !" 
— London  Opinion. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

METnoDiST  Bishop  Hughes — I  would 
not  be  ro-ordained  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  a  million  dollars. 

IBVIN  S.  Cobb — It  was  a  French  tele- 
phone, and,  therefore,  was  intended  more 
for  ornamentation  than  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses. 

George  Ade — The  humblest  farm  hand 
now  insists  on  being  measured  for  a  suit 
that  will  make  him  look  like  a  Yale 
student. 

President  Hy.maxs.  of  the  League  of 
Nations — What  is  conceived  clearly  in  the 
mind  can  always  be  expressed  clearly  in 
a  few  words. 

Elsie  Ferguson — There  are  still  con- 
vents along  the  river  banks  of  China  where 
the  nuns  watch  for  stray  girl  babies  float- 
ing down  and  save  them. 

Rev.  Wu.bur  F.  Crafts — Germany  has 
its  beer  gardens  on  Sunday.  France  its 
horse  racing,  Spain  its  bull  fights  and 
America  its  vampire  Sunday. 

Jacob  Gould  Shurman — I  suppose  no 
man  now  living  has  such  a  correct  sense  of 
the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  our  people 
as  Senator  Harding  possesses. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler — Horace 
Greeley's  famous  classification  of  college 
guarantees  with  horned  cattle,  is  too  often 
quoted  with  approving  sarcasm. 

Cardinal  Dubois — We  conjure  the 
women  and  girls  of  our  diocese  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fashions  of  dress  which 
are  opposed  to  Christian  decency. 

Dr.  D.  D.  FooTE — If  the  enghteenth 
amendment  was  as  dead  as  the  fifteenth 
amendment  is  in  the  South,  whiskey  could 
be  easily  obtained  for  $1  per  quart. 

Bishop  Nicholson — Men  who  care  no 
more  about  religion  and  morals  than  a  dog 
are  making  themselves  multi-millionaires 
out  of  the  recreations  of  the  people. 

Miss  Lucy  P.  Gaston,  Superintendent 
of  the  Anti-Cigaret  League — The  United 
States  has  had  no  smoking  president  since 
McKinley.  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson 
have  all  had  clear  records. 

Prof.  Robert  R.  Gault — If  nervous 
exhaustion  or  business  worries  make  the 
husband  irritable,  the  wife  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  him  by  direct  action 
should  call  in  a  nerve  specialist. 

President  Burton  of  University  of 
Michigan — Is  there  any  method  by  which 
a  student  world  can  be  developed  in  which 
the  scholar,  the  thinker  and  the  writer 
will  be  just  as  highly  honored  as  the  man 
who  achieves  distinction  in  football? 

Opening  Nights 

Jacquerie,  an  Italian  opera  new  to  the 
United  States,  deals  with  a  peasant  revolt 
against  feudal  oppression  in  medieval 
France.  The  libretto  is  by  A.  Donaudy  and 
the  music  by  Gino  Marinuzzi.  Only  mildly 
tuneful  but  with  some  fine  triumphal 
marches  and  choruses.  Well  sung  by  artists 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  (Manhat- 
tan Opera  House.) 
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yiCtOTy  in  the   long  race  comes  to 
those  who  best  endure.    More  Mimeo- 
graphs have  been  sold  to  the  business 
and  educational  mstitutions  of  America 
than  any  other  duplicating  device.    This 
unmatched  popularity  is  due  to  the  saving 

the   Mimeograph  effects — and  to  its  remark- 
able efficiency.    Five  thousand  exact  reproductions  of 
a  letter,  or  other  typewritten  sheet,  it  delivers  hourly, 
at  almost  negligible  cost.     Drawings,  designs,  plans, 
etc.,  it   easily   duplicates,  at   the   same  speed,  on  the 
same  sheet  and  in  the  one  operation.     No  exceptional 
skill  required!    Cleanly!    Its  work  is  done  privately — 
and  under  immediate  executive  supervision.     No  other 
office   device   so  greatly  multiplies   man-power,  or  v^orks  more 
needed  economies.     Catalog  "E-2"  gives  all  particulars.     Get 
it  today  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and   New  York. 
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Twelfth  article  in  The  Independent's  Industrial  Series  on  the  big  plants 
that  are  finding  a  successful  answer  to  the  problems  of  labor  unrest 

Did  Profit-Sharing  or  the  Union  Fail? 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

In   collaboration  with   A.   P.   Haake.    O.   F.    Carpenter,   Malcolm   Sharp, 
Jennie  McMullin  Turner,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich,  Jean  Davis,  John  A.  Commons 


WHEN  we  visited  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  August,  1919,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore F.  Thieme,  the  founder,  president,  man- 
ager and  idealist,  was  out  of  town.  Practically  all  that  we 
learned  about  the  establishment  we  learned  from  em- 
ployees. These  employees  were  officers  and  members  of 
"Knitters  Union  No.  2,"  the  local  branch  of  the  national 
trade  union  of  FuU-Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers.  On  the 
strength  of  their  enthusiasm  we  placed  the  Wayne  Knitting 
Mills  at  the  top  of  our  list,  "Faith  in  Management."  Six- 
teen months  later,  after  prices  had  begun  to  tumble,  these 
same  employees  were  out  on  strike  and  the  whole  works  was 
shut  down.  You  never  can  say  anything  "for  sure"  about 
labor  and  management.  You  ought  always  to  write  history 
and  never  prophesy.  Mankind  has  a  distressful  way  of 
swinging  from  intoxication  to  the  "day  after."  And  it 
seems  to  follow  the  swing  of  prices  from  inflation  to  de- 
flation. 

Here  is  what  the  employees  told  us  and  showed  us  at  the 
hight  of  pecuniary  intoxication.  The  business  was  started 

in   1891.   Mr.    Thieme  had  been  educated  in       

a  Lutheran  theological  school.  He  taught 
school,  then  went  into  the  drug  store  busi- 
ness at  Fort  Wayne,  then  sold  out  and  went 
to  Europe  to  see  if  he  could  find  an  indus- 
try that  might  be  moved  to  America  under 
the  protection  of  the  newly  established  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff. 

He  hit  upon  the  full-fashioned  hosiery 
business,  in  which  fifty  or  more  stockings  are 
knitted  at  once  on  a  great  machine  tended 
by  a  highly  skilled  mechanic  and  three  or 
four  girl  helpers.  He  organized  a  $30,000 
corporation  at  Fort  Wayne,  brought  over 
from  Germany  twenty-five  experienced  knit- 
ters and  finishers,  and  started  in  a  rented 
store  room. 

From  this  small  beginning  has  grown  the 
great  business  which  now  employs  nineteen 
hundred  people,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,200,000,  not  a  dollar  of  which  is  water, 
according  to  the  boast  of  its  proud  and  con- 
fident employees.  Six  of  the  twenty-five  em- 
ployees who  started  with  the  original  plant 
thirty  years   ago   are  with   it  today.   About 


seventy  employees  have  been  with  the  company  twenty-five 
years  or  more. 

The  Wayne  Knitting  Mills,  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  founder,  president  and  manager,  presents  some  unusual 
features.  We  have  found  university  professors,  of  late,  in 
demand  as  employment  managers.  We  have  found  even 
labor  leaders  drafted  into  this  service.  The  Wayne  Knitting 
Mills  added  to  the  variety  by  bringing  in  a  man  who  had 
been  lawyer,  judge,  and  political  reformer — Mr.  Ross  F. 
Lockridge,  fellow-worker  with  Mr.  Thieme  in  the  fight  of 
the  latter  for  better  government  in  Indiana  and  Fort 
Wayne.  For  Mr.  Thieme  was  a  political  reformer  as  well 
as  an  industrial  reformer.  He  was  founder  of  the  Citizen 
League  of  Indiana,  substantial  supporter  of  the  "New  Con- 
stitution" movement  for  the  state,  as  well  as  of  local  move- 
ments for  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  of  gen- 
eral political  house-cleaning.  At  the  head  of  The  Citizen, 
the  official  organ  of  his  Citizen  League,  edited  by  Mr. 
Thieme  and  Mr.  Lockridge,  had  appeared  Lowell's  anti- 
slavery  defiance: 


Mr.    Theodore 
dent     and     ma 


F.   Tliieme,    the   founder,    presi- 
nager     of     the    Wayne     Knitting 
MiUs 


The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten 

ripe,  for  change ; 
Then  let  it  come ;  I  have  no 

dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instincts 

of  mankind. 
Nor  think  I  that  the  world 

would  fall  apart 
Ber-ause    we    tear    a    p;ir(  li- 

ment  more  or  lees. 

With  a  political  reform- 
er as  president  and  a  po- 
litical reformer  in  charge 
of  employment  and  wel- 
fare activities,  one  is  not 
surprized  to  find  sur- 
prizes. Here  is  an  im- 
mense clubhouse,  built  by 
the  company — really  more 
than  an  ordinary  club- 
house, for  it  is  in  fact  and 
name  a  "community  cen- 
ter" for  management  and 
labor,  for  social,  educa- 
tional, political  and  union 
gatherings,    as   well   as    a 

i:j 
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The    Wayne    Knit    Club,    built    by    the    company,   is    not    only    a 
club   but   a   real   community   center,   a   place   for   social,   educa- 
tional, political  and  union    gatherings,  and  a  home  for   out   of 
town   women  workers 

home  for  young  women  workers  whose  families  do  not  live 
in  Fort  Wayne,  and  who  prefer  to  live  together  here  rather 
than  outside  in  the  boarding  houses  of  the  city. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  union  showed  us  thru 
the  club,  they  fed  us  in  the  great  dining  room  and  told 
us  of  the  goings-on  in  the  place.  They  showed  us  a  pamphlet 
on  public  ownership  that  Mr.  Thieme  handed  them  to  read. 
They  showed  us  copies  of  Rav-lings,  the  shop  paper,  with 
a  column  or  two  edited  by  "Knitters'  Union,  No.  2,"  and  its 
notices  of  union  elections  and  its  comments  on  union  af- 
fairs and  events.  Rav-lings  had  a  column  of  "Community 
Center  Notes" — Mr.  Thieme  had  lectured  on  the  present 
system  of  city  government  and  the  issues  at  the  coming 
municipal  election;  at  another  time  on  "The  Political  Ma- 
chine";  at  another  time,  after  six  months'  absence  in  re- 


covering his  health,  on  "World  Politics" — each  lecture  fol- 
lowed by  a  free-for-all.  He  had  also  attended  the  union 
meetings,  as  well  as  the  Community  Center  meetings  and 
had  spoken  there  on  public  questions,  such  as  workmen's 
insurance,  public  ownership  and  the  tariff.  Colonel  Foster, 
the  foremost  promoter  of  park  improvements,  had  talked  to 
the  Community  Center  on  "how  to  secure  our  most  needed 
public  improvements."  The  biggest  crowd  that  attended 
the  Community  Center  was  the  one  that  heard  the  debate 
on  the  liquor  problem — described  as  "a  roaring  success." 
Another  meeting  was  "a  great  suifraget  demonstration." 
The  employees  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  employers.  Here  is  a  program  offered  by  them  in 
Rav-lings  : 

Every  person,  male  and  female,  should  be  on  an  equality,  both 
as  to  voting  and  power  to  hold  office.  In  order  to  get  the  form 
of  government  we  want  and  to  keep  it  most  suited  to  our  needs, 
we  jnust  have  constitutional  home  rule.  We  cannot,  under  the 
present  two-per-cent  limit,  buy  and  operate  the  gas  plant,  street 
railway,  or  any  other  new  business.  This  limitation  must  be 
raised. 

Rav-lings   tells   us   also   of   a   talk   by  John   A.    Thieme, 

brother  of  the  founder,  in  which  he  said: 

Even  in  our  own  good  times,  times  of  a  great  deal  of  frivolity 
and  amusement,  there  are  surely  openings  •  for  reforms  and 
changes,  and  we  have  many  men  and  women  who  have  ideas, 
ideals,  convictions  and  fads,  if  you  please,  which  they  would 
like  to  bring  before  the  public.  This,  then,  is  the  place  to  come 
to  air  your  ideas  and  get  these  reforms  out  of  your  system.  The 
people  will  be  glad  to  hear  and  take  up  these  new  ideas. 

But  political  reform  was  not  the  only  reform  agitated  in 
this  Community  Center.  Industrial  reform  was  prominent. 
We  were  told  of  the  Textile  Industrial  Club,  composed  of 
the  management  and  upper  workmen,  and  of  other  clubs 
and  committees  discussing  everything  from  street-car 
service  to  the  best  way  to  handle  orders  in  the  finishing  de- 
partment. Here  were  classes  held   [Continued  on  page  196 
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N  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  The  Independent 
printed  a  symposium  of  the  opinions  of  many  lead- 
ing clergymen  on  Sabbath  observance.  In  the  same 
number  we  invited  our  readers  to  "chip  in"  and  contribute 
their  own  ideas,  and  they  have  generously  responded;  so 
generously  that  the  majority  of  contributions  whose  in- 
trinsic interest  would  warrant  publication  have  been 
crowded  out  by  sheer  lack  of  space,  and  other  letters  are 
represented  only  by  brief  extracts.  We  have  tried  to  select 
typical  points  of  view  and  to  give  equal  hearing  to  the  half 
of  our  contributors  who  believe  that  Sunday  should  be 
"kept"  as  a  day  wholly  devoted  to  rest  and  religious  ob- 
servance, and  to  the  other  half  who  think  it  right  that  the 
day  should  be  "spent,"  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  pleasurable 
recreation.  Very  few  have  invoked  the  arm  of  the  law  to 
enforce  their  ideal  of  the  Sabbath;  to  most  of  our  readers 
the  question  comes  as  a  challenge  to  the  individual  con- 
science, and  in  that  spirit  the  question  has  been  met,  with 
widely  different  answers  but  always  with  unmistakable 
sincerity  and  earnestness. 

So  far  as  one  can  speak  of  an  "average"  opinion  on  siich 
a  question,  the  following  letter  by  an  American  citizen  born 
in  Holland  seems  best  to  sum  up  the  point  of  view  of  the 
majority  who  advocate  an  American  Sunday  that  stands 
somewhere  between  the  rigor  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath  and 
the  laxity  of  continental  Europe: 

Anything  I  would  not  like  to  be  seen  or  to  be  known  doing  on 
Sunday  I  would  not  want  to  do  on  any  other  day,  with  but  one 


exception :  work.  I  enjoy  real  work  and  realize  that  each  of 
us  should  have  the  fullest  chance  to  perform  his  proper  share 
of  the  world's  work  ;  but  one  day  of  the  week  I  would  prefer 
being  compelled  to  leave  all  work  alone.  That  one  day  would 
provide  the  opportunity  to  do  preferably  those  things,  which 
will  be  of  benefit  morally,  physically  and  mentally,  in  a  more 
direct  way  and  in  a  larger  measure,  than  my  work  and  leisure 
time  during  the  other  six  days  afford.  As  a  citizen  I  feel  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  protected  by  law :  firstly,  by  having  one 
day  respite  from  labor  per  week ;  and  secondly,  considering  that 
Sunday  is  the  most  commonly  established  restday,  the  rest  on 
that  day  should  be  made  attainable  to  the  largest  extent  possible, 
by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  noises  and  disturbances. 
Mountain  King,  Cal.  D.  W.  Begeer. 

But  there  are  those  with  stricter  views  who  are  entitled 
to  a  hearing.    For  example: 

As  a  defender  of  God's  Holy  Day  siuce  my  cradle ;  as  a  mother 
who  is  raising  five  children  in  an  evil  age  and  finding  God's 
promises  true,  /  challenge  Christians  and  Hebrews  of  this 
nation  to  believe  in  and  work  for  God's  Sabbath  as  described 
in  Isaiah  : 

"If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,  from  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day  ;  and  call  the  sabbath  a  delight,  and 
the  holy  of  Jehovah  honorable ;  and  shalt  honor  it,  not  doing 
thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  i| 
thine  own  words ;  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  Jehovah ; 
and  I  will  make  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth ; 
and  I  will  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father ;  for 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it." — Is.  58  :1.3,  14. 

Emporia,  Kansas.  Gbace  Howell  Lewis. 

The  present  is  not  the  time  for  relaxing  the  hold  of  the 
Christian  religion  upon  the  consciences  of  the  American  people. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  urgently  needed  than  a  nation- 
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wide  revival  of  religion.  The  moral  disorder  which  has  followed 
the  war  threatens  the  dissolution  of  society.  Crimes  of  cruel 
greed  and  shocking  offenses  of  blood  and  violence  have  become 
so  common  as  to  alarm  even  the  least  thoughtful  among  us. 
Will  these  enormities  grow  less  frequent  and  less  hideous  if  the 
people  worship  God  less  and  pursue  business  and  pleasure  more? 

When  employers  profane  the  Sabbath  and  forsake  the  churches 
for  gains  and  games,  and  wage  earners  cease  to  respect  the 
sacred  day  and  no  longer  attend  upon  the  worship  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, will  the  moral  state  of  either  class  be  such  as  will  make 
for  peace,  or  will  it  give  rise  to  riot  and  revolution?  Which 
result  do  we  prefer? 

This  nation  must  be  a  Christian  nation,  or  soon  it  will  not  be 
at  all.  This  is  the  solemn  alternative  before  the  American  people, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  American  Sabbath  is  inextricably 
bound  up  in  the  issue. 

It  is  the  veriest  trifling  with  a  serious  matter  to  be  raising 
petty  questions  of  "Sabbatarianism,"  "puritanisni."  and  the  like, 
when  we  are  confronted  by  such  a  situation.  The  remotest 
peril  which  besets  us  as  a  people  is  puritanisni.  Would  God  we 
had  more  of  the  "awful  virtues"  of  the  Puritans,  and  less  of 
the  lax  convictions  and  loose  morals  of  the  present-day  liberalists. 

Emory  University.  Georgia.        Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  gets  its  share  of  rebuke: 

I  do  wish  to  take  exception  to  the  statement  of  my  old  friend 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton  when  he  says  that  the  Sunday  newspaper 
is  a  necessity.  I  fail  to  see  wherein  it  is  a  necessity.  It  is  made 
up  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  there  is  no  general 
news  in  same  which  was  not  published  in  the  Saturday  evening 
edition  of  the  city  papers.  Then  it  is  filled  up  with  advertise- 
ments and  a  large  amount  of  trash  which  I  consider  of  no 
benefit  to  any  person.  It  serves  to  keep  people's  time  occupied 
which  might  better  be  spent  in  going  to  church,  or  reading  some 
literature  that  would  be  of  interest  or  profit  to  them. 

Flint,  Michigan.  CHARLES  T.  Brujgman. 

Do  not  touch  a  Sunday  iiaper. 
One  gets  plenty  of  evil  in  the 
papers  during  six  days.  Who 
can,  after  reading  a  Sunday  pa- 
per, go  to  church  and  get  full 
benefit  of  the  service?  Sunday 
was  meant  for  man  to  get  closer 
to  his  Heavenly  Father,  so  no 
earth  clouds  should  cut  off  his 
vision  on  that  day. 

Troy,  N.  Y.      A.  G.  Sherry. 

Here  is  a  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  the  "seven  day  week" 
in  industry. 

You  cannot  get  away  from  it. 
Man  is  miraculously  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  a  day  of  medi- 
tation, rest  and  church  attendance 
and  when  business  gets  to 
speeding,  so  that  young  children, 
who  have  not  missed  Sunday 
School  for  a  year,  are  ordered 
to  report  for  work  Sunday  after 

Sunday,    while    they    are,    some-  Beautiful  words 

times,   allowed    to   loaf   Saturday 
afternoons,    then    industry   is   assuiiiing   an    awful   responsibility. 

Ambridge,  Pa.  W.  Anshutz. 

A  novel  phrasing  of  religious  observance: 

We  should  spend  Sunday  working  to  heat  hell.  In  other 
words,  we  should  spend  Sunday  laboring  to  lessen  the  evil 
and  increase  the  good  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  our 
social  order  is  such  today  that  most  of  us  have  to  spend  about 
six  days  trying  to  earn  bread  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  The 
seventh  day  we  ought  to  spend  working  for  human  development. 

Some  may  object  that  this  leaves  no  time  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. We  contend  that  rest  and  recreation  should  be  included 
in  each  day's  program.  In  this  particular  we  would  reform 
the  custom  of  the  ages. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C.  A.  H.  Gordon. 

Little  children  are  often  strictest  about  Sabbath  observ- 
ance— at  least  in  theory.  An  eighth  grade  teacher  in  Frank- 
lin, Minnesota,  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  some  class  com- 
positions on  the  subject.  The  following  is  quite  typical: 

I  think  people  ought  to  spend  Sunday  by  going  to  church  in 
the  morning  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoon  and  evenings.  And 
I  think  if  a  person  does  not  feel  like  going  to  church  in  the 
afternoon,  they  can  read  some  good  books,  by  this  I  don't  mean 
about  murders  or  the  like. 

People  should  not  go  to  a  baseball  game  or  basket  ball  or 
any    kind    uf    a    moving    picture    show.     Some    people    sleep    on 


Sunday.  I  think  this  is  all  right  as  long  as  it  is  a  day  of  rest. 
But  they  wouldn't  have  to  sleep  on  Sunday  if  they  went  to 
bed  in  time.  Some  people  even  play  cards  on  Sunday.  I  think 
this  is  the  worst  thing  anyone  can  do.  It  isn't  so  bad  on  week 
days.    But  should  be  forbidden  on   Sunday. 

Sunday  should  not  be  spent  by  dancing  nor  talking  about  each 
others'  neighbors.  ^o^vii^    Johnson. 

Many  of  our  readers  believe  that  under  the  term  "rest" 
it  is  right  to  include  reasonable  recreation; 

"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath." Herein  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Sunday  is  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  us  as  a  punishment  or  means  of  penance ;  neither 
is  it  to  be  a  day  of  license  in  unrestrained  amusement.  It  has 
been  divinely  set  apart  to  minister  to  humanity's  inherent  needs, 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed 
inversely,  however,  because  the  spiritual  and  mental  needs  are 
less  evident  and  with  equal  emphasis  will  generally  be  slighted. 

Nappanee,  Ind.  R.  R.  Detweiler. 

Another  fallacy  of  the  proponents  of  a  puritanical  observance 
of  Sunday  is  their  insistence  upon  a  sort  of  negative  observance 
of  the  day.  They  would  have  us  spend  the  day  in  idleness  rather 
than  activity,  whereas  the  proper  way  to  rest  is  to  change  one's 
occupation.  Jesus  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  Puritani- 
cal Sabbath  Observers  when  He  taught,  by  precept  and  example, 
that  the  day  of  rest  was  made  for  man's  upbuilding  rather  than 
his  destruction.  He  taught  that  man's  necessity  was  man's 
law :  if  hungry,  eat ;  if  tired,  rest ;  if  worn  out  from  lack  of 
recreation,  take  a  needed  opportunity  for  improvement. 

That  everything,  animate  or  inanimate,  needs  rest  is  a  cer- 
tainty ;  the  razor  that  shaved  me  this  morning  did  better  work 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  had  -rested  and  was  used  in 
alternation  with  another ;  an  engine  runs  better  after  its  day 
of  rest ;  I  do  better  after  the  day  I  observe  as  my  "Sunday" — 
I  work  all  day  on  everyone  else's  Sunday. 

Blossburg,  Pa.  Alan  Pressley  Wilson. 

In  making  the  best  of  what  they  have,  city 
brethren  will  not  .iudge  harshly  the  country  boy 
who  seeks  the  quiet  stream  with  hook  and  line, 
or  who  goes  motoring  or  even  indulges  in  a  neigh- 
boi'ly  game  of  baseball.  If  they  know  what 
fraternity  is  they  will  not  criticize. 

Alma  Center.   Wisconsin.  Geo.  Ringrose. 

Some  go  further,  and  point  out  that  in 
shutting  down  on  innocent  amusement  there 
is  danger  of  opening  the  doors  to  what  is  not 
innocent : 

Close  up  on  Sunday  and  you  will  start  a  i)oker 
game  in  every  small  town — in  every  dark  alley 
or  room  where  four  or  five  fellows  can  get  around 
a  table  and  draw  cards.  I  am  absolutely  positive 
that  enforcing  the  old  blue  laws  on  Sunday  clos- 
ing of  entertainments,  ball  games,  etc.,  will  make 
more  gamblers  out  of  the  younger  generation  than 
anything  that  could  be  done.  I  do  not  expect  the 
preachers  to  agree  with  me — but  I  do  know  from 
experience  from  living  in  small  towns  and  cities 
for  the  past  twenty  years  that  whenever  there  was 

not  a  ball  game  or 
some  other  form 
of  amusement — we 
would  always  start 
a  game  of  cards  or 
else  we  would  look 
up  a  "blind  pig" 
and  proceed  to  par- 
take of  "the  flow- 
ing  bowl." 

A.     S.    MiCHELSON. 

Baldwin,    Wis. 

I  find  that  it  is 
not  a  chance  to 
sleep  that  we  need 
on  Sunday  as  much 
as  we  need  a 
change  of  occupa- 
tion with  a  chance 
for  mora),  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual 
growth.  I  know  of 
a  family  where 
Sunday  is  a  day  of 
idleness.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  family 
each  do  about  one 
{Continued   on 
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Beware  of  Pickpockets! 

Second  Article  in  the  Series  of  "Inside  Information"  on  How  to 
Protect  Yourself  in  the  Present  ^^ Crime  Wave" 

By  An  Ex-Convict 


IN  the  city  of  New  York  over  four  million  people  yearly 
are  potential  victims  for  the  pickpocket;  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  villages  of  the  country  the  ratio  is  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  Of  the  four  million  people 
that  ride  on  the  street,  elevated  and  underground  cars,  per- 
haps not  more  than  a  few  hundred  know  when  a  pickpocket 
— "dip"  it  is  called  in  the  underworld — begins  to  operate 
on  you,  to  remove  your  purse  or  other  valuables.  I  shall,  in 
order  to  make  my  point  clear,  use  New  York  City  as  an 
example  because  of  its  teeming  millions,  and  not  because  it 
differs  in  any  way  from  other  cities. 

The  pickpocket  works  in  formation  order;  usually  three 
men  comprize  the  personnel.  One  of  them  is  the  chap  who 
does  the  actual  work,  the  other  two  are  "stalls" — that  is, 
they  pave  the  way  for  and  shield  the  operator. 

Have  you  ever  felt  a  gentle  shoving  from  behind  you  as 
you  stood  in  a  crowded  car?  Or  perhaps  this  gentle  shoving 
may  have  come  from  the  side?  If  you  do  feel  anything  of  the 
sort  change  your  position!  It  may  not  be  a  pickpocket,  and 
again,  it  may  be.  Be  on  your  guard  at  all  times  when  in  a 
crowd.  Always,  there  is  a  gentle  crowding  before  the 
operator  can  work.  Never  mind  your  pocket — watch  your 
neighbor,  both  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  and  by  way  of  good 
measure,  those  on  your  sides  as  well. 

Curiosity  is  the  direct  cause  of  many  people's  becoming 
the  victims  of  the  pickpocket.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  one 
of  these  gentry  to  go  with  his  companions  to  a  busy  street 
and  in  ox'der  to  collect  a  crowd  have  one  of  the  gang  faint. 
The  sympathies  of  the  crowd  are  all  centered  on  the  pros- 
trate man — exactly  what  the  thief  wants;  and  while  curi- 
osity prompts  you  to  edge  or  push  closer  to  the  "victim"  it 
is  then  that  the  sinuous  fingers  of  the  thief  are  inserted  into 
your  pocket  or  purse.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  ways  by 
which  pickpockets  get  a  crowd  together. 

The  early  hours  of  the  morning  when  people  go  to  work, 
and  again  when  they  come  home  in  the  evening  are  the 
times  best  suited  to  the  pickpocket.  He  knows  of  the  desire 
of  the  crowds  to  get  to 

work  on  time,  and — the      . —  — — 

business  day  over — to 
get  to  their  homes 
again.  During  the  other 
periods  of  the  day  you 
are  comparatively  safe 
— if  you  stay  away 
from  crowds. 

The  pickpocket  looks 
and  dresses  exactly  like 
the  average  man.  He 
cannot  be  recognized 
either  by  dress  or  feat- 
ures.   There    are,   how-  — 

ever,  certain  ways  of 
•  suspecting  that  people  are  pickpockets ;  and  suspicion  will 
make  you  wary,  at  the  same  time  make  you  richer.  If  you 
see  two  men,  or  women,  holding  a  newspaper  open  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shield  the  lower  portion  of  a  third  person 
from  view,  suspect  them  of  being  pickpockets.  I  shall  ex- 
plain how  a  band  of  pickpockets  works  so  that  you  will 
better  understand  how  to  guard  yourself. 

The  three  get  on  a  car  and  work  their  way  to  a  prosper- 
ous looking  man.  They  do  not  know  if  the  man  carries  a 
purse  with  him  or  not — it  is  their  duty  to  find  out.  This 
182 


"People  let  themselves  be  robbed!  They  make  it  so  easy 
for  us,"  said  the  ex-convict  who  wrote  the  series  of  w^hich 
this  article  is  the  second.  "I.  have  served  a  term  in  prison, 
and  I  know,  from  the  inside,  the  plain  facts  of  crime.  I 
offer  here,  by  way  of  reparation,  the  real  truth,  for  the  first 
time."  The  first  article  in  this  series  gave  householders  some 
sound  advice  on  how  to  prevent  burglaries ;  the  articles  to 
come  will  tell  you  how  to  protect  your  checks  from  "the 
scratch  man,"  and  how  to  make  sure  that  yeggmen  can't  get 
at  your  safe 


is  done  by  lightly  touching  the  back  pockets  of  the  intended 
victim.  Long  experience  has  made  the  pickpocket  very  deft, 
and  he  can  tell,  to  a  certainty,  the  difference  between  a  bill 
fold  and  a  package  of  letters,  by  the  lightest  of  light 
touches.  Finding  that  the  victim  has  a  wallet  in  his  pocket 
he  coughs,  or  otherwise  gives  his  confederates  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  found  a  victim,  and  does  nothing  until 
the  confederates  take  their  proper  places.  The  operator 
stands  immediately  behind  his  victim;  the  other  two  pick- 
pockets station  themselves  one  behind  the  operator  and 
the  other  in  front  of  the  victim,  leaving  the  victim  and 
operator  between  them.  Then  the  men  in  front  and 
rear  open  newspapers  so  that  the  operator  and  the  vic- 
tim are  hidden.  The  chap  in  front  will  lurch  against  the 
front  of  the  victim,  and  the  victim,  in  turn,  will  lurch 
against  the  optsrator,  and  it  is  while  this  lurch  takes  place 
that  the  victim  is  relieved  of  his  purse.  The  matter  is  ex- 
tremely simple  to  guard  against.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
be  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  other  people  in  your  vicinity ; 
the  newspapers  are  used  to  hide  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
If  you  have  an  overcoat  on,  keep  it  buttoned  securely,  and 
your  hands  on  the  buttons,  for  it  is  ridiculously  simple  for 
the  operator  to  unbutton  either  of  your  coats.  If  you  feel 
the  slightest  push,  put  your  hand  on  the  pocket  where  you 
have  your  money — then  move  to  a  different  place  in  the 
car.  The  best  method  of  protection  when  you  are  not  ab- 
solutely certain  that  you  are  in  the  company  of  pickpockets 
is  to  look  sharply  at  those  whom  you  suspect — then  watch 
the  amazing  result.  After  a  minute's  wait,  they  will  leave 
the  car  as  hurriedly  as  they  can,  without  arousing  sus- 
picion. It  is  simply  the  psychology  of  the  guilty  conscience, 
for  the  pickpocket  is  above  all  else  on  his  guard,  and  he 
will  not  imperil  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  his 
two  companions,  if  he  thinks  you  are  on  the  alert. 

The  greatest  boon  to  the  pickpocket  is  the  handbag  of 
the  woman,  the  kind  that  hang  pendant  to  the  arm.  They 
can  be  opened  and  closed  again,  almost  with  the  rapidity 

of  lightning.  There  is  a 
—  certain  weight  the  arm 
becomes  accustomed  to. 
If  I  were  suddenly  to 
cut  the  strings  of  your 
hand-bag  you  would  no- 
tice it  immediately;  or 
if  I  were  to  take  the 
weight  of  the  hand-bag 
from  your  arm  you 
would  notice  it.  To 
overcome  any  such  "ac- 
cident" the  pickpocket 
lightly  grasps  the 
-  strings    of   your   hand- 

bag, giving  the  im- 
pression that  it  still  hangs  pendant;  for  you  still  feel  the 
weight  of  what  you  think  to  be  your  bag  when  in  reality 
you  feel  the  weight  of  a  gentle  pull  on  the  strings  of  the 
bag.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  then,  to  withdraw  the  contents 
of  the  bag,  and  you  do  not  discover  the  fact  until  too  late. 
I  cannot  make  too  strong  the  advice  to  carry  your  hand- 
bag in  your  hand — not  on  your  arm!  It  is  impossible  for  the 
pickpocket  to  take  your  valuables  out  of  your  hand;  it  is 
easy  for  him  to  take  them  if  you  carry  the  bag  foolishly. 
The  public  display  of  a  large  roll  [Continued  on  page  198 
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The  United  States — the  Main  Obstacle 

to  the  World's  Peace 

By  Amos  S.  Hershey 


The  author  of  the  following  article  is  Professor  of  History  and  International  Law  in  the  University  of 
Indiana.  He  has  written  many  books  and  articles  on  international  affairs  and  was  connected  with  the 
American  Peace  Commission  in  Paris  in  1919.  In  an  article  published  in  The  Independent  in  May,  1909, 
he  pointed  to  "Germany  as  the  Main  Obstacle  to  the  World's  Peace."  He  dealt  particularly  upon  her  reac- 
tionary attitude  toward  the  movements  for  obligatory  arbitration  and  the  limitation  of  armaments  at 
The  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  and  upon  the  challenge  to  British  naval  supremacy  involved  in 
the  execution  of  the  naval  program,  adopted  by  the  German  Reichstag  in  1900.  As  the  sole  practicable  rem- 
edy for  the  German  menace  to  the  World's  Peace,  Professor  Hershey  advocated  a  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  He  held  all  talk  about  a  limitation  of  armaments  at  that  time 
to  be  vain,  since  Germany  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  suggestions.  And  he  maintained  that,  "aside  from 
the  peril  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  involved  in  the  mere  existence  of  a  powerful  German  navy,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  could  hardly  remain  neutral  in  a  war  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  which 
might  possibly  end  in  German  naval  supremacy."  We  commend  his  present  article  with  its  suggestive  title 
to  the  consideration  of  all  patriotic  Americans 


STRANGE,  indeed,  are  the  ironies  of  history.  The 
United  States,  which  entered  the  World  War  to  end 
war  and  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  has  now 
taken  the  place  of  Germany  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
world's  peace. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Emperor  William  II  entered 
upon  a  campaign  in  favor  of  a  strong  navy  soon  after  his 
accession  to  power  in  1888.  After  years  of  quiet  but  stren- 
uous labor  he  was  successful,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  1900  the  German  Reichstag  sanctioned  a  naval  pro- 
gram which,  as  later  amended,  provided  for  38  first-class 
battleships,  about  60  cruisers,  over  100  torpedo  boats,  and 
-?.  large  number  of  destroyers.  That  this  measure  was  di- 
rectly aimed  at  Great  Britain  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  of  the  German  Navy  Bill  of  that  year:  "Germany 
must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  against  the 
mightiest  sea  power  would  involve  risks  threatening  the 
supremacy  of  that  power." 

Later,  the  German  Government  rejected  every  advance 
made  by  the  British  Government  looking  toward  an  Anglo- 
German  naval  understanding.  At  the  Hague  Conferences 
Germany  led  the  opposition  to  obligatory  arbitration  and 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  any  limitation  of  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  armaments. 

We  all  know  the  fatal  results  of  this  policy. 

The  roles  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  now 
reversed.  Instead  of  Germany,  it  is  the  United  States 
that  is  impeding  the  most  hopeful  movement  ever  inaugu- 
rated looking  forward  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  inter- 
national cooperation. 

The  United  States  has  not  only  refused  to  enter  a  League 
which  has  as  one  of  its  main  purposes  the  "reduction  of 
national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point,  consistent  with  na- 
tional safety";  but  our  Government  has  even  fell  itself 
obliged  to  decline  an  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
to  send  a  representative  to  sit  with  its  disarmament  com- 
mission for  the  study  and  discussion  of  this  problem. 

More  than  this,  America  has  taken  the  place  of  Germany 
as  the  outstanding  rival  of  the  British  merchant  marine, 
possessing,  as  she  now  does,  at  least  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  sea-going  tonnage  as  sailed  under  the  German 
flag  prior  to  the  World  War. 

To  cap  the  analogy,  the  United  States  is  rapidly  sup- 
planting Great  Britain  as  the  first  naval  power  of  the 
world. 


In  1916,  during  the  inevitable  storm  of  war  preparedness 
which  swept  this  country,  the  American  Congress  author- 
ized the  construction  of  no  less  than  15G  war  vessels,  in- 
cluding sixteen  capital  ships  (battleships  and  battle  cruis- 
ers). The  preamble  to  the  Navy  Appropriation  Act  of  that 
year  gave  the  President  discretionary  power  to  suspend  con- 
struction at  any  time  in  case  there  should  be  established 
"an  international  tribunal  or  tribunals  competent  to  secure 
peaceful  determination  of  all  international  disputes." 

The  execution  of  this  gigantic  program  was  begun  forth- 
with, but  was  postponed  upon  our  entry  into  the  war. 
After  the  armistice,  the  building  of  warships  was  resumed 
with  renewed  energy  and  has  continued  ever  since,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  fact  that,  under  existing  conditions.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  not  felt  justified  in  suspending  construc- 
tion. 

ON  the  basis  of  the  naval  program  of  1916,  Secretary 
Daniels  estimates  that  $679,515,731  will  -be  needed  for 
naval  pui'poses  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  in 
June,  1920,  over  90  per  cent  of  our  total  national  expendi- 
tures were  for  war  purposes,  past,  present  and  future. 

According  to  Secretary  Daniels,  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
538  warships  of  the  British  navy  now  amounts  to  1,588,442; 
that  of  350  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy  to  770,173; 
and  43  ships  of  the  Japanese  navy  to  340.596  tons.  The  Brit- 
ish battleships  and  battle  cruisers  actually  constructed 
have  a  tonnage  of  811,050;  United  States  capital  vessels 
(all  of  them  battleships),  435,750;  and  Japanese  capital 
ships,  288,320  tons. 

The  authorized  building  program  of  Great  Britain  con- 
tains no  capital  ships  and  only  a  relatively  few  destroyers 
and  submarines;  that  of  the  United  States  included  11  bat- 
tleships, 6  battle  cruisers,  38  destroyers,  10  light  cruisers 
and  43  submarines,  aggregating  842,109  tons.  Japan  ap- 
pears to  be  building  7  capital  ships,  15  destroyers,  9  light 
cruisers  and  10  submarines,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  328,460. 
In  addition  to  this  authorized  program,  Japan  has  a  "pro- 
jected" program  of  8  capital  ships,  30  destroyers  and  30 
submarines,  with  a  tonnage  of  368,370;  but.  so  far  as 
known,  no  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  program  have 
as  yet  been  made. 

Secretary  Daniels  also  claims  that  after  the  completion 
of  the  authorzcd  building  programs  in  1925,  Great  Britain 
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will  have  a  tonnage  of  1,665,332,  the  United  States  1,617,282, 
and  Japan  689,656.  The  United  States  will,  however,  have 
an  undoubted  superiority  in  capital  ships. 

It  is  admitted  by  Archibald  Hurd,  a  leading  British  au- 
thority on  naval  matters,  that  on  the  basis  of  present  con- 
struction, by  1923,  or  1924  at  the  latest,  the  trident  will 
have  passed  from  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  into  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  now  occupies  second 
place  among  the  great  naval  powers  (with  Japan  as  a  dis- 
tant third),  and  will  apparently  soon  take  rank  as  the  lead- 
ing naval  power  of  the  world,  at  least  so  far  as  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  capital  ships  are  concerned. 

For  the  British  are  not  now  competing  with  us  in  the 
building  of  war  vessels.  It  has  been  oiRcially  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  "there  are  no  capital  ships  now 
in  construction  for  His  Majesty's  navy  either  in  the  Royal 
yards  or  by  private  firms,"  and  it  is  reported  that  Great 
Britain  is  building  but  six  destroyers  and  nine  sub- 
marines, while  the  United  States  has  under  construc- 
tion sixty-six  of  the  former  and  fifty-three  of  the 
latter.  According  to  an  estimate  by  Admiral  Coontz, 
the  tonnage  of  capital  ships  in  the  British  navy 
amounts  to  864,000.  After  the  completion  of  the  American 
program  of  1916,  the  United  States  will  have  1,191,000 
tonnage  of  capital  warships  alone.  Japan,  which  has  eight 
capital  ships  under  construction,  will  add  341,000  tons  to 
her  present  tonnage  of  326,000,  making  a  total  of  067,000 
tonnage  of  capital  vessels.  The  completing  of  this  Japanese 
program  will,  it  is  said,  involve  the  expenditure  of  some 
£70,000,000,  or  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  United 
States. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story. 

But  the  British  Government  evidently  does  not  intend  to 
permit  the  trident  to  be  taken  out  of  her  hands  without  a 
struggle.  In  a  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Austen  Chamberlain,  inti- 
mated that  no  program  for  capital  ship  construction  would 
be  presented  to  Parliament  until  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  experience  of  the  British  navy  in  the  late  war  had 
thrown  all  possible  light  upon  the  latest  developments  of 
naval  warfare.  He  added,  however,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  detennined  to  maintain  the  navy  at  a  standard 
strength  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Empire  and 
its  maritime  communications.  And  a  recent  London  Times 
editorial  contains  this  significant  passage:  "If  security  still 
depends  upon  a  sufficiency  of  capital  ships,  then  the  peoples 
of  the  (British)  Empire  will  provide  them  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  at  whatever  financial  sacrifice."  The  British 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Walter  Long,  is  reported 
as  having  said:  "We  cannot  afford,  as  trustees  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  to  allow  our  supremacy  to  be  challenged.  If 
we  ask  our  countrymen  to  make  sacrifices,  I  am  sure  they 
Will  accept  them,  even  in  times  like  this." 

A  lively  controversy  as  to  whether  capital  warships  are 
to  be  rendered  obsolete  in  future  warfare  on  account  of 
the  new  developments  in  aircraft  and  submarines,  is  now 
going  on  in  England.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  has  come 
out  in  support  of  the  late  Lord  Fisher's  slogan:  "Scrap  the 
lot." 

But  the  British  Admiralty  appears  in  the  main  to 
agree  with  Secretary  Daniels  that  they  still  form  "the 
backbone  of  the  fleet"  and  are  "essential  to  the  command 
of  the  sea." 

And  now  comes  our  pacific  Secretary  of  the  Navy  mas- 
querading in  wolf's  clothing  and  asks  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval of  another  three-year  naval  buildmg  program  con- 
sisting of  88  additional  vessels,  including  4  capital  ships, 
30  light  cruisers,  etc. 

To  be  sure,  the  execution  of  this  program  is  to  be  con- 
tingent upon  our  not  becoming  a  member  of  a  League  or 
Association   of  Nations:   or  upon  a  failure  to  conclude  a 


general  agreement  on  the  subject  of  naval  armaments.  Sec- 
retary Daniels  is  even  opposed  to  the  suggested  holiday  in 
naval  construction,  as  also  to  a  separate  agreement  relating 
to  this  subject  between  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Japan, 

It  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  a  world  facing  financial 
ruin  that  a  general  and  radical  reduction  of  armaments 
offers  the  only  possible  means  of  escape  from  general  in- 
solvency. If  the  greatest  economic  need  of  Europe  is  for 
a  decreased  population  and  an  increased  production,  her 
greatest  immediate  financial  need  is  a  system  of  interna- 
tional credit  which  will  enable  her  to  purchase  food,  fuel 
and  raw  material  for  the  support  of  her  population  and  the 
starting  of  her  factories. 

As  security  for  the  necessary  loans,  she  has  nothing 
to  offer  except  the  taxes  and  revenues  hitherto  devoted  to 
armaments. 

A  former  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna,  has  assured  us  that  the  stabilizing  of  interna- 
tional exchange  depends  directly  upon  the  success  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  that  the  world  would  be  called  upon 
to  choose  between  solvency  and  armaments.  And  the  Report 
of  the  International  Financial  Conference,  held  at  Brussels 
in  August,  1920,  declares  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
present  financial  situation  in  Europe  is  that  an  average  of 
some  20  per  cent  of  the  national  expenditure  is  still  being 
devoted  to  armaments  and  preparations  for  war.  The  Brus- 
sels Conference  recommended  most  earnestly  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  the  desirability  of  securing  as 
soon  as  possible  a  general  and  agreed  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  could  maintain  a  burdensome  competition  in  naval 
armaments  for  some  years  to  come,  but  in  the  end  they,  too, 
would  succumb  to  financial  bankruptcy,  even  if  the  rivalry 
did  not  end  in  a  fratricidal  life  and  death  struggle  that 
would  almost  certainly  mean  the  suicide  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization. 

Viscount  Ishii,  Japanese  delegate  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  held  recently  at  Geneva,  created  a  sen- 
sation by  telling  its  commission  of  disarmament  that  it  was 
useless  to  ask  Japan  to  reduce  her  military  or  naval  forces 
while  "one  great  power"  was  increasing  hers.  The  Assembly 
of  the  League  has  at  least  made  a  hopeful  beginning  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question,  but  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make 
much  headway  as  long  as  the  United  States  holds  to  its 
present  intransigeant  attitude. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  centered  upon  the  United 
States  as  never  before.  Our  motives  for  remaining  outside 
the  League  of  Nations,  largely  regarded  as  our  own  handi- 
work, are  not  understood,  and  it  must  appear  to  most 
Europeans  and  many  Englishmen  that,  while  Europe  was 
bleeding  to  death  and  the  British  Empire  was  making  su- 
preme sacrifices,  the  United  States  was  more  or  less  sur- 
reptitiously straining  every  nerve  to  increase  her  navy  and 
merchant  marine  with  a  view  of  supplanting  Great  Britain 
as  mistress  of  the  seas  and  of  establishing  economic,  if  not 
political,  world  supremacy.  Such  a  construction  of  our  mo- 
tives would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  we  were  to  violate 
our  pledges  regarding  the  Panama  Canal. 

Our  duty  is,  indeed,  plain.  If  we  cannot  see  our  way 
clear  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  present  form,  we 
can  at  least  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  world's  peace,  as 
was  Germany  prior  to  the  Great  War.  We  can  put  a  stop  to 
this  blind,  reckless  and  wasteful  policy  of  continuing  to 
squander  money  on  naval  construction  long  after  all  excuse 
for  it  is  over.  Press  comment  in  Great  Britain  goes  to  show 
that  the  British  are  extremely  anxious  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  us  respecting  naval  armaments.  Baron 
Hyashi,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  London,  has  indicated 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  cooperate  in  arriving 
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at  such  an  agTeement.  It  should  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of 
the   incoming  administration   to   call   a    conference   of   the 
leading  naval  powers  to  take  counsel  regarding  this  impor-' 
tant  matter. 

The  world  waits  upon  our  decision. 

The  Man  From  Florida 

Congratulations  on  your  fishing  trip.  By  the  way,  will 
the  Cabinet  be  whales  or  minnows? 

Queer  Radical  Logic 

OUR  sometimes  esteemed  contemporary.  The  New  Re- 
public, declares  editorially  that  "If  there  are  still 
leaders  among  the  Republicans  who  are  inclined  to  swallow 
the  Treaty  as  it  is  the  absurd  bill  just  presented  to  Ger- 
many should  once  and  for  all  convince  them  that  no  pos- 
sible, no  sensible  arrangement  of  reparation  can  be  born 
from  it.  The  enormity  of  the  bill  .  .  .  should  make  us 
thankful  we  did  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles." 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  demerits  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Allies  for  the  payment  of  repara- 
tions by  Germany,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
plan  is  what  it  is,  for  good  or  evil,  because  we  did  not  "com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles."  Had  we  rati- 
fied the  Treaty  we  would  have  had  as  much  say  in  fixing 
the  plan  of  reparations  as  France  or  England;  as  it  is  we 
can  just  sit  back  and  watch  the  European  Allies  do  what 
they  choose  with  regard  to  Germany.  Sometimes  the  radical 
press  prefers  the  right  to  find  fault  with  European  affairs 
to  the  power  to  control  them. 

Blackmail  in  Building 

By  Talcott  Williams 

THE  conviction  for  extortion  of  Robert  P.  Brindell, 
"President  of  the  Building  Trade  Council"  in  New 
York  City,  and  his  sentence  of  from  five  to  ten  years, 
add  one  more  example  to  widespread  blackmail  in  building, 
not  alone  in  New  York,  by  paying  some  corrupt  head  of  a 
union  to  betray  his  fellow  members. 

All  building  is  more  or  less  vulnerable  to  blackmail.  The 
owner,  who  builds,  be  it  house  or  store,  single  lot  or  a 
block,  cannot  wait.  Interest,  taxes,  "overhead,"  roll  up  on 
him  with  every  day's  delay.  Any  trade  engaged  can,  by  its 
delay,  stall  every  other  trade  and  the  stop  may  consume  the 
profit  of  several  years  with  the  infructuous  demands  of 
empty  and  idle  days. 

This  is  true  of  everyone  who  supplies  building  material. 
Stone,  brick,  cement,  structural  steel,  mortar,  lumber,  plas- 
ter, glass,  are  all  liable  to  sinister  delays.  The  owner,  the 
work  once  begun,  will  accept  any  price,  put  up  with  any 
demand,  endure  even  extortion  to  avoid  ruin.  Labor  has  its 
constant  weapon  of  a  strike,  from  which  there  is  no  de- 
fense or  refuge,  save  in  the  honesty  of  its  leaders. 

True  of  any  building,  large  or  small,  these  toils  multiply 
and  grow  strong  when  city  construction  of  ten  to  twenty 
stories  is  at  stake.  Delays  which  would  be  mere  incon- 
venience in  a  small  building  amount  to  sums  which  are 
bankruptcy  with  a  big  building.  The  work  must  go  on  ac- 
cording to  schedule  or  everything  is  thrown  out  of  gear 
and  a  smash  is  risked. 

A  man  buys  lots  to  improve.  He  borrows  on  mortgage. 
So  much  is  paid  down,  by  the  lender,  firm  or  financial  in- 
stitution, on  the  land  itself  when  title  passes.  The  pay- 
ments go  on  as  the  building  mounts,  story  by  story.  Delay 
imperils  the  security. 

All  concerned  want  a  guaranty  against  a  strike — bank, 
trust  company,  estate,  money  lender  or  any  of  the  fiduciary 
companies  whose  work  must  be  geared  to  regular  pay- 
ments and  no  delay,  lengthening  the  gap  from  the  day  the 
old  building  began  to  be  demolished  to  the  day  when  rents 


on  the  new  structure  begin  to  come  in.  This  whole  complex 
machine  converges  so  as  to  require  steady  progress  and 
no  delays  from  any  cause.  The  corporation  which  turns  out 
structural  steel,  supplies  stone,  brick  or  cement  is  strongly 
tempted  to  require  non-union  labor  in  order  to  be  free  from 
the  risk  of  strikes.  This  is  natural;  but  it  is  unfair.  All 
labor,  union  or  non-union,  should  find  all  jobs  open.  This  is 
a  free  country.  No  job  should  own  the  man.  No  man  should 
own  the  job. 

But  when  labor  conflict  comes  the  skyscraper  of  a  score 
of  stories  is  a  perilous  battlefield.  The  great  framework 
of  beams,  cross-ties,  pillars  and  supports;  rivetting  done 
with  white-hot  rivets  tossed  yards  over  the  abyss  below. 
Shafts,  lifts,  steel  hawsers,  cranes,  tools  "dropped,"  and 
the  narrow  footing  of  beam  and  partly  laid  flooring  have 
their  inevitable  dangers.  When  a  strike  or  lockout,  a  dispute 
over  wages  or  hours,  "open"  shop  or  "closed"  shop  comes, 
who  can  tell  what  will  happen? 

On  a  big  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  building  a  strike  came.  A 
union  man  climbed  the  dizzy  hight  to  persuade  a  non-union 
man.  Words  led  to  a  mix-up.  The  non-union  man  dropped 
nine  stories  to  the  pavement.  All  uniondom  was  moved  to 
the  very  top  to  protect  the  persuader.  We  all  do  this,  each 
in  our  own  walk.  The  district  attorney  was  flint.  The  law 
had  its  course.  The  union  man  went  to  Sing  Sing  prison. 
The  district  attorney  who  did  his  duty  has  since  had  the 
votes  of  union  men  in  one  election  and  another  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand.  Trust  the  American  citizen  to  deal  justly. 

Brindell's  conviction  cannot  remove  or  seriously  alter 
the  conditions  in  the  erection  of  buildings  in  our  cities. 
Parke,  a  similar  blackmailer  in  the  same  trade,  was  con- 
victed. This  did  not  prevent  Brindell  from  assuming,  what 
a  neat  legal  phrase  calls,  "the  risks  of  his  calling." 

The  remedy  is  not  more  law,  but  more  publicity  and  more 
democracy.  Any  firm  or  corporation  selling  or  dealing  in 
building  materials  ought  by  State  and  Federal  law  to  be 
put  on  the  basis  of  a  common  carrier — one  price  for  all, 
rates  and  books  open  to  all.  The  loans  of  all  firms,  corpora- 
tions, savings  hanks,  insurance  companies  and  all  banks 
and  trust  companies  and  correspondence  relating  to  build- 
ing loans  should  be  open  not  merely  to  State  and  Federal 
inspection  but  to  any  borrower.  Why  should  there  be  secrets 
in  dealing  with  what  are  essentially  trust  funds?  The  loan 
committee  of  an  insurance  company,  the  realty  officer  of  a 
savings  bank,  trust  company  or  plain,  ordinary  banking 
firm  are  not,  in  essence,  loaning  their  own  private  money, 
but  money  entrusted  to  them  by  depositors  and  clients. 
Publicity  can  do  no  harm  to  anybody  unless  harm  was 
planned  for  somebody,  directly  or  indirectly. 

If  no  one  was  afraid  of  revelations,  no  one  at  Albany  or 
in  New  York  City  would  have  objected  to  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Untermyer  (the  public-spirited  counsel  of  the  Lock- 
wood  committee  of  the  state  legislature  investigating  build- 
ing blackmail  in  this  city)  that  the  powers  of  this  body 
be  extended  beyond  crooked  building  to  crooked  banking. 

This  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  the  face  of  Justice.  For 
while  Justice  is  sometimes  represented  with  her  eyes  cov- 
ered, you  never  saw  Justice  without  a  straight,  sharp  nose. 

The  Irony  of  Fate 

WALT  Whitman  invented  a  new  style  of  poetry 
whose  message  was  democracy  and  whose  form  was 
rough  and  uncouth,  hoping  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people 
even  tho  he  displeased  the  aesthetes  and  professional  liter- 
ary critics. 

The  result  was  that  he  is  ranked  as  the  greatest  American 
poet  by  the  most  super-refined  European  litterateurs  but 
he  is  not  read  at  all  by  the  masses. 

Barnard  made  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  appealing  in  its 
crude  realism  to  the  sympathies  of  the  common  man  rather 
than  to  the  verdict  of  the  schools. 

The  result  was  that  the  people  jeered  at  the  statue  thru 
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the  thousand  voices  of  the  press,  but  the  professional  art 
critics  hailed  it  as  a  great  work  of  art. 

Swift  wrote  some  bitter  satires  on  the  politics  of  his 
day  under  the  symbolic  form  of  the  adventures  of  Gulli- 
ver. Symbolism,  satire — the  two  most  ultra-adult  forms  of 
literature. 

The  result  was  that  his  book  became  a  classic  of  child- 
hood. 

Stevenson  wrote  some  simple  verses  to  embody  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  childhood. 

The  result  was  that  he  won  the  applause  of  all  the 
adults. 

A  genius  is  bound  to  hit  somebody  but  he  may  not  hit 
the  audience  at  which  he  aimed. 

American  Barbarism 

HENRY  Lowry,  a  negro  self-confessed  murderer,  was 
burned  at  the  stake  on  January  27  near  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  The  mob  of  600  who  took  him  from  the  custody 
of  the  law  poured  oil  on  him  several  times  during  his  forty 
minutes  of  agony  before  death  came.  The  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  reports  the  negro  "suffered  terrible  torture." 
There  was  not  the  slightest  danger  that  the  law  if  left  to 
its  course  would  have  failed  to  mete  out  justice.  But  when 
crimes  by  members  of  one  race  on  members  of  another  are 
committed  it  has  now  become  customary  in  the  United 
States  for  mobs  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  In 
this  respect  the  United  States  is  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tion in  the  world  today. 

Common  Sense  and  Utopia 

By  Preston  Slosson 

OF  all  the  strange  delusions  which  fall  like  a  be- 
wildering curse  about  the  minds  of  men  the  worst, 
no  doubt,  is  the  tendency  to  contrast  the  "idealist" 
and  the  "practical  man."  But  an  idealist  is  simply  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  wants,  and  this  is  assuredly  the  corner- 
stone of  practical  politics.  If  a  man  says,  "I  want  to  go  to 
Chicago,"  and  buys  a  ticket  on  the  railroad  going  there,  he 
is  a  practical  man.  But  if  he  simply  says  to  the  ticket 
agent:  "Now,  I  am  a  plain,  practical  man.  None  of  your 
nonsense  about  ultimate  goals  for  me.  I  am  satisfied  with 
one  step  at  a  time,  and  I  don't  care  much  in  what  direction 
it  is,  so  long  as  I  can  travel  in  comfort.  Just  give  me  a 
lower  berth  on  the  next  train  that  pulls  out,  and  be  sure 
that  my  baggage  is  all  in  good  shape — "  he  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  somewhat  eccentric  gentleman  of  leisure.  In 
the  same  way,  when  Plato  says  "I  want  the  sort  of  world 
described  in  my  Republic,"  or  Sir  Thomas  More  says 
"Give  me  a  ticket  to  Utopia,"  or  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says 
"I  wish  to  have  the  Ne^v  Atlantis  realized  so  far  as  is  hu- 
manly possible,"  they  are  much  more  practical  than  the 
politician  who  says:  "Now  the  great  thing  is  the  success 
of  the  party  in  the  next  election;  I  don't  care  what  the 
issues  are,  fix  up  any  sort  of  platform  that  will  catch 
votes."  To  be  always  thinking  about  ends  and  never  about 
means  makes  the  dreamer;  but  to  be  always  thinking  about 
means  and  never  about  the  ends  for  which  alone  those 
means  are  good  makes  the  fool.  Both  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided,  but  it  is  better  to  work  vdth  a  design  and  imper- 
fect tools,  than  to  have  a  fine  set  of  tools  and  not  know 
how  or  why  they  are  to  be  used. 

All  common  sense  politics  and  economics,  then,  must 
rest  on  our  idea  of  Utopia;  the  word  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  "the  sort  of  world  we  want  to  bring  abou*."  If 
we  agree  with  Ruskin  that  industrial  and  mechanical 
civilization  is  evil,  we  are  fools  to  waste  our  time  over  new 
inventions  and  the  organization  of  railway  companies.  If 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Wells  that  what  we  want  is  the  World 
State,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  energy  to  go  on  piling  up  com- 
petitive armaments  and  inflaming  national  rivalries  when 


we  ought  to  be  ham.mcring  away  at  the  structure  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  we  agree  with  Nietzsche  that  pity 
is  a  weakness  and  democracy  a  delusion,  we  cannot  in  com- 
mon reason  give  money  to  hospitals  or  raise  a  fuss  about 
the  imperfections  of  the  party  primary.  No  action  can  pos-. 
sibly  be  either  good  or  bad,  or  have  any  sense  or  meaning 
whatever,  unless  it  is  related  in  some  way  to  what  some- 
body desires  life  to  be  like,  to  somebody's  "ideal"  in  short. 
A  civilization  that  is  not  progressive,  that  is  not  deriving 
its  energies  of  life  from  some  dream  of  the  future,  is  no 
longer  a  civilization;  it  is  only  a  habit,  the  blind  repetition 
of  acts  which  once  meant  something  to  the  men  of  creative 
imagination  who  founded  that  civilization. 

Every  time  you  do  anything  important  you  should  check 
up  your  act  with  your  ultimate  ideal;  and  if  they  do  not 
match  either  you  are  doing  something  foolish  or  your  ideal 
has  proved  unsatisfactory.  If  you  vote,  what  you  are  doing 
is  to  impress  your  will  to  the  extent  of  your  power  on  the 
political  future  of  your  country,  and  if  your  will  is  not 
really  a  will  but  simply  a  whim  or  a  prejudice  or  a  chance 
mood  your  ballot  is  like  a  bullet  fired  by  a  blind  man — as 
great  a  menace  to  what  you  love  as  to  what  you  hate.  If 
you  shoot  a  real  bullet  at  somebody,  either  in  war  or  revo- 
lution, it  should  only  be  because  you  honestly  feel  that  the 
future  will  be  brighter  if  your  cause  is  triumphant.  If  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  be  rich  you  have  no  right  to  fling 
about  large  sums  of  money  without  thought,  because  they 
represent  the  labor  of  many  men;  by  the  way  you  invest 
or  spend  your  money  you  are  altering  the  nature  of  human 
industry.  Thus  an  endowment  to  a  college  is  a  millionaire's 
way  of  saying:  "I  think  it  for  the  good  of  the  country  that 
a  large  part  of  the  productive  energies  of  America  should 
be  diverted  from  their  present  channels  and  spent  in  culti- 
vating the  higher  reaches  of  the  mind";  the  purchase  of 
a  diamond  necklace  is  a  way  of  saying:  "It  seems  well  to 
me  that  many  men  should  spend  their  lives  searching  the 
deserts  for  diamonds";  a  gift  to  the  party  funds  means:  "I 
will  that  a  certain  number  of  journalists,  printers  and 
other  men  of  divers  crafts  should  leave  less  important 
things  to  carry  on  propaganda  for  the  Repubocrats."  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  "the  responsibility  of  wealth";  but 
we  all  have  it  to  the  degree  in  which  we  own  and  spend. 

Sometimes  people  of  a  very  pious  turn  say  that  in  every- 
thing they  do  they  ask  themselves:  "Is  this  part  of  a 
Christian  life?"  Too  often  such  people  conceive  the  Chris- 
tian life  narrowly,  but  they  have  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  them.  A  whole  community  which  tries  to  behave  like 
Christians  would  be  something  more  than  a  number  of  good 
people;  it  would  be  a  Christian  commonwealth.  Not  only 
the  individual  life  but  the  nation  would  wear  a  halo  of 
consecration.  So  it  is  not  nonsense  to  think  and  write  of 
the  millennium  as  a  real  possibility  of  the  future,  tho  doubt- 
less of  a  very  distant  future.  Certainly  the  man  who  acts 
on  the  assumption  that  everyone  is  already  Christian,  as 
the  Quakers  and  Tolstoyans  would  have  us  do,  is  laying 
himself  open  to  some  very  rude  surprizes.  But  he  is  no 
more  impractical  than  the  man  who  is  always  talking  about 
"human  nature"  as  something  unchangeable.  Human  nature 
was  once  ape  nature,  the  evolutionists  say.  It  will  be  super- 
human nature  in  another  age.  Nothing  is  more  docile  than 
the  future  if  it  is  handled  right.  But  no  one  can  handle  the 
future  to  any  effect  unless  he  knows  what  he  wants  to  do 
with  it.  Before  we  build  the  future  we  need  architects' 
plans;  in  very  general  outline  doubtless  and  subject  to 
later  correction  and  change,  but  still  definite  enough  to 
start  on.  And  the  architects  of  the  social  sciences  are  the 
Utopians.  Pity  it  is  that  they  are  so  few  and  that  so  many 
of  them  do  not  understand  their  business!  The  dreamer 
needs  advice  and  criticism  from  practical  men  if  his  dreams 
are  to  be  related  to  realities;  but  no  man  is  so  impractical 
as  he  who  thinks  to  get  along  without  vision  because  some 
men  of  vision  are  rather  visionary. 
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The  New  Jerusalem 

THE  text  of  the  mandate  over  Palestine  allotted  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  has  been  given 
to  the  press.  The  terms  of  the  mandate  will  be  submitted 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  for 
approval. 

By  the  terms  of  the  mandate  Great  Britain  is  given  sov- 
ereign power  over  Palestine  and  is  made  "responsible  for 
placing  the  country  under  such  political,  administrative 
and  economic  conditions  as  will  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  national  home  and  the  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions  and  the  safe-guarding  of  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  all  inhabitants  irrespective  of  face 
or  religion."  "The  Zionist  Organization  .  .  .  shall  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  secure  the  cooperation  of 
all  Jews  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  national  home."  Jewish  immigration  and  settle- 
ment shall  be  fostered.  Great  Britain  as  a  mandatary 
Power  controls  the  foreign  relations  of  Palestine  and  ex- 
tends diplomatic  protection  to  Palestinian  citizens — whether 
Jews  or  not — abroad.  The  "holy  places"  of  Christians  and 
Moslems  are  protected  by  the  mandatary,  the  free  exercize 
of  religion  guaranteed,  and  "No  discrimination  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  behalf  of  any  race,  religion  or  language,  each  com- 
munity being  entitled  to  schools  conducted  in  its  own  lan- 
guage." English,  Arabic  and  Hebrew  are  recognized  as  of- 
ficial languages;  but  money  and  stamps  will  be  marked  in 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  only.  The  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice will  have  power  to  interpret  doubtful  questions  regard- 
ing the  terms  of  the  British  mandate. 

Thus  the  captivity  of  Zion  is  redeemed  and  a  new  rule  es- 
tablished over  the  most  historic  land  in  the  world.  But  the 
problems  the  Palestinian 
Government  must  con- 
front are  very  great.  Al- 
tho  there  has  never  ceased 
to  be  "a  remnant  of  Is- 
rael" living  in  the  old 
Jewish  homeland  and  to 
this  original  Jewish  ele- 
ment has  been  added 
numerous  colonies  of  Zion- 
ist immigrants  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  war, 
yet  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Arabian  by  lan- 
guage and  Mohammedan 
by  religion.  There  are  also 
numerous  communities  of 
Christians,  not  important 
in  size  but  representing  a 
wide  variety  of  sects;  hos- 
tile to  each  other  and  not 
at  all  friendly  to  the  Jews. 
All  three  of  the  great 
Semitic  religions,  Juda- 
ism, Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity  have  some  of 
their  most  sacred  places 
and  monuments  on  Pales- 
tinian soil.  The  Jews 
themselves  represent 
many  countries  and  many 
versions     of     the     Zionist 
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This  poster,  symbolir  of  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Zion,  was  drawn  by  Boardnian  Robinson  for 
the  campaign  among  Jewish  residents  in  some 
four  hundred  cities  of  the  United  States  to  raise 
money  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state 
in  the  Holy  Land 


ideal.  Some  Jews  are  of  the  most  primitive  and  orthodox 
type;  true  Orientals  in  thought  and  custom.  Others  are 
brisk  young  idealists  from  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States;  caring  more  for  Palestine  as  a  possible  new  ex- 
periment in  Socialism  than  for  reviving  orthodoxy  and 
the  Mosaic  law.  Some  colonists  are  profound  students  of 
Hebrew;  to  others  Hebrew  is  a  dead  language  and  the 
familiar  tongue  of  daily  life  is  either  Yiddish  or  one  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe. 

One  difficulty  is  less  important  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
European  Powers  are  no  longer  so  jealous  of  each  other's 
influence  in  Palestine  as  they  were  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  down  to  the  Crimean  War,  a  war  provoked  partly 
by  Russo-French  rivalry  over  the  custody  of  the  "holy 
places"  of  Christianity.  Russia  as  a  Government  no  longer 
puts  forth  any  claims,  for  most  of  the  Bolsheviki  are  mili- 
tant atheists  and  even  the  Jews  among  them  are  anti-Zion- 
ist. France  has  separated  Church  and  State  and  no  longer 
considers  herself  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  creed  in 
the  Orient;  she  is  more  interested  in  Syria  than  in  Pales- 
tine and  has  resigned  her  claims  in  the  latter  country  to 
the  British,  altho  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  have  the 
Palestinian  boundary  drawn  as  far  south  as  possible  for 
the  enlargement  of  Syria.  Germany  under  the  romantic 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  took  a  great  interest  in  Palestine,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  war  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  consider 
German  wishes  in  the  Near  East,  nor  those  of  Austria. 
Turkey  has  lost  all  authority  over  Palestine  and  no  one 
is  interested  in  helping  her  regain  it.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  political  future  of  the  new  State,  apart  from 
its  internal  racial  and  religious  feuds,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Arabs  dreamed  during  the  war  of  welding  all 
of  the  old  Turkish  Empire  south  of  Asia  Minor  into  an 
Arabic-speaking  federation  which  would  in- 
clude Arabia  proper  and  also  Mesopotamia, 
Syria  and  Palestine.  They  have  been  bitterly 
disappointed  that  Mesopotamia  and  Pales- 
tine have  been  placed  under  British  man- 
date, still  more  so  that  Syria  has  gone  to 
France  and  most  of  all  that  Jewish  coloniza- 
tion is  to  be  encouraged  amid  the  Arabs  of 
Palestine.  Their  attitude  is  simply  what 
would  be  termed  in  the  United  States  "anti- 
immigration  sentiment."  But  from  the  Jew- 
ish point  of  view  Zionism  is  not  immigra- 
tion but  a  return  to  the  old  home,  still  dearly 
loved  by  the  folk  who  have  lived  away  from 
it  for  nearly  a  score  of  centuries. 


Eastern  Europe 

THE  Allied  Supreme  Council  has  decided 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
two  tiny  Baltic  republics  of  Latvia  and  Es- 
thonia.  Provisional  governments  have  ex- 
isted in  this  region  ever  since  the  collapse 
of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  Bolshevist 
revolution.  The  British  and  French  have 
been  friendly  enough  to  these  governments, 
since  they  operated  as  a  barrier  between 
Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Bolshevism 
on  the  other,  but  they  have  hitherto  hesi- 
tated to  grant  them  full  diplomatic  recog- 
nition such  as  has  been  accorded  to  Poland 
or  to  Finland.  This  is  because  they  confi- 
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dently  expected  that  Bolshevism  would  some  day  be  over- 
thrown in  Russia  and  that  the  Russian  Government  which 
would  then  come  into  power  would  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  secession.  President  Wilson  himself  took  this 
ground  in  the  Colby  note  of  last  year,  defining  American 
policy  with  reference  to  Russia.  The  present  action  of  the 
Supreme  Council  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Allies  are  un- 
willing to  continue  to  leave  the  Baltic  region  in  political 
uncertainty  to  await  the  recovery  of  Russia.  No  doubt 
Latvia  and  Esthonia  will  soon  be  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  now  that  their  independence  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  remaining  Baltic  republic  which  awaits  recog- 
nition is  Lithuania,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  only  im- 
pediment to  the  recognition  of  Lithuania  is  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  its  frontier  toward  Poland  and  especially  of 
settling  the  status  of  the  city  of  Vilna. 

Latvia,  or  the  country  of  the  Letts,  centers  around  the 
great  seaport  of  Riga.  The  Lettish  population  of  Russia 
before  the  war  was  about  a  million  and  a  half,  but  there 
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to  Bolshevist  attempts  at  reconquest.  There  is  the  failure 
of  Soviet  Russia  to  send  aid  even  to  that  portion  of  Ai'- 
menia  which  has  accepted  Soviet  rule  and  Lenin's  confes- 
sion that  "For  the  present  Armenian  territorial  aspira- 
tions must  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  world  revolution." 
There  is  the  recent  repudiation  of  Lenin's  program  ^by  the 
Socialist  parties  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  There  is  the 
recent  successful  reunion  of  Russian  anti-Bolshevist  par- 
ties at  the  Paris  conference.  Finally  there  is  the  fact,  ad- 
mitted by  Lenin  and  observed  by  every  visitor  to  Russia, 
of  the  decay  of  the  great  cities  in  which  lay  the  strength 
of  Bolshevism.  Mr.  Sack  of  the  Russian  Information  Bu- 
reau in  America  declares  that  13,000,000  people  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  in  Russia.  This  may  be  a  prejudiced 
over-estimate,  but  he  cites  figures  from  the  Bolshevik  daily 
Pravda  indicating  that  during  the  first  half  of  1920  Russia 
produced  only  12  per  cent  of  the  iron,  4  per  cent  of  the 
steel,  20  per  cent  of  the  cotton  and  25  per  cent  of  the  coal 
produced  in  the  first  six  months  of  1914. 

Prince  Kropotkin  is  reported  to 
have  died  in  Moscow  recently.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of 
his  age:  a  member  of  the  old  nobility 
by  origin,  an  anarchist  by  opinion,  and 
a  geographer  by  profession.  His  scien- 
tific works  brought  him  world-wide 
fame  among  scientists  and  scholars 
and  his  revolutionary  activities  made 
him  equally  well  known  in  other  cir- 
cles. After  the  revolution'  of  1917  he 
returned  to  Russia,  but  he  opposed  the 
Bolshevist  policy  of  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  believing  that  the  lib- 
erties of  the  world  required  a  victory 
of  liberal  France  and  Britain  over  the 
German  autocracy.  Altho  an  anarchist 
communist  in  theory,  his  opinions  on 
foreign  policy  made  cooperation  im- 
possible between  him  and  the  new 
rulers  of  Russia  and  he  died  in  neg- 
lect and  poverty. 
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THE    GREAT    BARRIER 
The  recognition  of  Latvia  and  Esthonia  marks  another  stage  in  the  building  of  the 
dike  of  friendly  states  to  keep  the  flood  of  Bolshevism  from  sweeping  into  central 
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are  also  many  Germans  settled  in  the  Latvian  towns  and 
on  the  old  feudal  estates.  The  Letts  are  close  akin  by  race 
and  language  to  the  Lithuanians,  and  it  is  perhaps  surpriz- 
ing that  there  has  been  little  movement  toward  political 
union  between  these  peoples  such  as  has  welded  together 
the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  the  Serbs  and  the  Croats.  The 
Esths  or  Esthonians  number  about  a  million.  They  are 
close  akin  to  the  Finns  and  would  probably  have  joined 
Finland  except  for  the  broad  barrier  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
lying  between  the  two  countries.  Esthonia  also  has  its  Ger- 
man minority  which  used  to  form  a  dominant  upper  class. 
Today  both  Latvia  and  Esthonia  have  radical  governments 
and  are  at  work  breaking  up  the  great  estates  of  the  Ger- 
man "Baltic  barons"  into  peasant  holdings.  They  have  suf- 
fered much  from  Bolshevist  attempts  to  introduce  the 
Soviet  form  of  government  by  force  of  arms,  but  with 
some  aid  from  England  and  France  they  have  repelled  suc- 
cessive invasions  and  have  made  treaties  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia establishing  their  independence  and  defining  their 
frontiers. 

The  death  of  Bolshevism  has  been  so  frequently  an- 
nounced that  accounts  of  critical  conditions  in  Russia  must 
be  received  with  some  suspension  of  judgment.  But  there 
are  several  signs  of  weakness.  There  is  the  successful  re- 
sistance of  the  little  republic  of  Georgia  in  the  Caucasus 


ARSHAL  Pilsudski,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland,  has  gone 
to  France  to  work  out  the  details 
of  foreign  policy  in  cooperation  with  French  statesmen. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  of  friendship  between  the  two 
countries,  founded  in  part  on  a  common  hostility  to  Ger- 
many, and  France  has  ardently  championed  Polish  interests 
ever  since  the  armistice.  No  formal  alliance  is  sought,  but 
rather  an  entente  or  friendly  understanding  between  the 
foreign  offices  of  the  two  countries.  The  only  public  an- 
nouncement which  has  been  made  runs  simply: 

The  two  governments  of  Fmnce  and  Pulaud.  being  equally 
anxious  to  safeguard  their  security  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  have 
recognized  once  more  the  common  interests  which  unite  these 
two  friendly  countries.  They  agree  to  confirm  their  intention 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  and  to  this  end  closely  to  maintain 
contact  for  the  defense  of  their  interests. 

That  is  diplomatic  language  indeed  and  the  reader  is 
free  to  interpret  it  as  he  likes.  A  French  newspaper  calls 
this  general  agreement  "stronger  than  a  written  alliance"; 
and  it  may  be  right  since  the  Great  War  showed  that  the 
informal  enteyite  between  England  and  France  held  more 
firmly  than  the  formal  written  alliance  between  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Poland  is  in  need  of  friends  and  is  wise  in  seeking  French 
good  will.  Except  in  the  extreme  south,  along  the  Car- 
pathians, and  in  the  extreme  north,  where  it  reaches  the 
Baltic,  Poland  is  without  defensible  frontiers.  It  is  not  na- 
tionally homogeneous,  as  within  its  borders  live  large  mi- 
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norities  of  Germans,  Jews  and  Ukrainians.  With  Germany 
it  is  at  enmity  and  will  remain  so  until  the  Germans  aban- 
don their  hopes  of  reconquering  their  lost  provinces  in  the 
east  and  accept  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  a  final  settle- 
ment. Moreover,  there  is  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia, 
still  to  be  held,  to  keep  inflamed  German-Polish  national 
rivalry.  Lithuania  and  Poland  have  a  dispute  over  the  city 
of  Vilna.  The  Russian  Bolsheviki  have  been  driven  out  of 
Poland,  but  would  unquestionably  renew  their  invasion  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Poland  wishes  from  France  assur- 
ances of  protection  against  the  hostility  of  60,000,000  Ger- 
mans and  100,000,000  (more  or  less)  Russians  in  Bol- 
shevized  territory.  As  an  additional  security  against  the 
Bolshevist  menace,  Poland  has  negotiated  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  Rumania.  Prince  Sapieha,  Polish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  "let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag"  when  he  ad- 
mitted that  "the  Bolsheviki  vidll  not  be  long  in  learning 
that  to  touch  Rumania  means  to  touch  Poland  also."  Po- 
land's economic  difficulties  are  at  present  greater  than  the 
political  peril.  As  a  result  of  the  Russo-Polish  war  the 
Poles  are  dictating  a  victorious  peace  to  the  Bolsheviki,  but 
they  have  not  recovered  from  the  devastation  which  the 
war  inflicted  on  them  and  many  thousands  of  Polish  chil- 
dren are  still  fed  by  American  charity. 


Irish  Topics 


ORANGE  Ireland  has  a  new  leader.  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
who  for  eleven  years  has  led  the  Ulster  Unionist  party, 
formally  resigned  his  office  on  February  4  on  the  ground 
of  advancing  age.  Sir  James  Craig  was  selected  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Ulster  has  made  up  its  mind  to  accept  the  separate 
Parliament  offered  it  under  the  new  Home  Rule  law,  but 
is  still  reluctant  to  seek  union  with  southern  Ireland.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  puts  it  that  "There  can  be  no  possible  com- 
mencement of  an  approach  between  the  North  and  the 
South  of  Ireland  until  the  South  and  the  West  abandon  the 
horrible  methods  they  have  pursued  and  now  are  pur- 
suing." 

In  the  meantime  civil  war  continues  with  hardly  any 
abatement  of  violence  thruout  the  southern  counties  of  Ire- 
land. A  Sinn  Fein  officer  has  issued  a  statement  as  to  the 
present  organization  and  military  policy  of  the  revolution- 
ary army.  He  threatens  "further  extension  and  intensifica- 
tion of  our  operations  in  all  parts  of  the  country."  He  said 
that  there  was  no  shortage  of  men,  ammunition  or  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  rebellion.  The  size  of  the  forces  en- 
gaged differs  according  to  the  local  character  of  the  coun- 
try. Where  the  population  is  unfriendly  or  sparsely  settled 
the  revolutionists  operate  in  small,  isolated  groups,  but 
normally  in  companies  of  about  one  hundred  men,  each 
company  furnishing  its  own  engineering  and  artillery 
force.  In  some  areas  these  companies  are  formed  into  bat- 
talions and  brigades  and  form  the  "regular  army."  He  ad- 
mitted that  if  the  Sinn  Fein  army  were  to  take  the  field 
openly  it  would  be  quickly  annihilated,  but  he  claimed  that 
the  present  guerrilla  tactics  were  not  futile.  "We  hit  them 
without  being  hit,"  he  said.  "Our  methods  are  undermining 
the  morale  of  all  the  Crown  forces." 

Roger  Sweetman  has  resigned  from  membership  in  the 
Dail  Eireann  (Sinn  Fein  Parliament)  because  of  the  de- 
cision of  Sinn  Fein  to  continue  the  war  to  the  end  without 
attempting  conciliation  with  the  British  Government.  This 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  schism  in  the  revolutionary 
ranks.  De  Valera,  however,  continues  to  refuse  any  nego- 
tiations that  do  not  start  from  the  premise  that  Ireland  is 
an  independent  nation  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Dail 
Eireann  urging  "the  duty  of  perseverance."  Cardinal 
Logue,  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  a  number  of  Catholic 
bishops  have  sent  out  Lenten  pastoral  letters  condemning 
the  secret  ambushing  of  policemen  as  plain  murder,  but  at 
the  same  time  protesting  against  the  repressive  tactics  used 
by  the  police  "such  as  has  been  unknown  in  Ireland  since 


the  days  of  Cromwell."  Cardinal  Logue  protested  especially 
against  the  searching  of  churches  and  convents  by  the 
military  authorities. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  of  military  repression 
has  been  carried  on  not  only  with  severity  but  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  stupidity.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
recent  arrest  and  fining  of  Lord  Dunsany  for  owning  arms 
and  ammunition  on  his  premises.  Lord  Dunsany  is  not  only 
a  dramatist  of  world-wide  reputation  (which  might  not 
make  him  harmless  politically)  but  he  is  a  wounded  veteran 
of  the  Great  War  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  Sinn  Fein. 
His  "arms"  were  shotguns  for  hunting  on  the  Dunsany 
estate ! 

The  British  Government  has  prepared  a  "blue  book"  or 
official  publication  containing  the  evidence  of  secret  nego- 
tiations among  the  Irish  Sinn  Feiners,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Irish  and  German  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States  during  the  course  of  the  Great  War.  Little  of 
the  material  is  new,  as  a  good  deal  was  brought  out  by  our 
secret  service  and  published  here  about  the  time  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  and  other  evidence  was  brought 
out  by  the  British  in  the  Casement  trial  and  after  the 
Easter  rebellion  of  1916.  The  documents  in  the  blue  book 
prove  conclusively  that  at  all  stages  of  the  war  active  Sinn 
Feiners  in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States  were  working 
for  the  victory  of  Germany  over  the  Allies,  hoping  to  gain 
the  independence  of  Ireland  thru  the  crushing  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Spring  Styles  in  Armament 

CONGRESS  is  busy  looking  over  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  nation  to  find  out  where  cuts  can  best  be 
spared.  Two  things  are  clear:  the  Government  must  either 
reduce  expenditures  or  find  new  revenues,  and  that  no  con- 
siderable reduction  can  be  made  in  expenditure  until  the 
appropriations  for  the  army  and  navy  are  reduced.  It  is 
this  rather  than  abstract  pacifist  sentiment  which  led  Con- 
gress to  halt  recruiting  for  the  army  and  is  now  inspiring 
investigations  as  to  the  real  needs  of  the  navy.  The  cham- 
pions of  economy  are  making  a  particular  attack  on  the 
big  battleship  because  it  is  the  most  costly  military  instru- 
ment known.  The  cost  of  a  single  modern  battleship  would 
"keep"  a  nation  in  aircraft  or  submarines,  and  the  relative 
efficiency  of  warcraft  that  fight  on,  over  and  under  the 
water  is  an  open  question  much  disputed  by  naval  experts. 
Brigadier  General  Mitchell,  testifying  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  expounded  the  possi- 
bilities of  modern  airplanes.  He  said  that  any  ship  in  ex- 
istence could  be  destroyed  with  aerial  bombs  and  that  in  a 
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test  attack  aircraft  5000  feet  up  made  11  per  cent  of  hits 
on  the  old  battleship  "Indiana."  He  said  that  in  another 
war  a  foe  supplied  with  airships  carrying  poison  gas  cylin- 
ders could  wipe  out  an  American  city.  Two  tons  of  "crying 
gas"  dumped  on  New  York  City  every  eight  days  would 
"make  everybody  wear  gas  masks  and  goggles";  seventy 
tons  of  mustard  gas  every  eight  days  would  keep  the  city 
covered;  two  hundred  tons  of  phosgene  would  kill  off  the 
whole  population. 


U  ahl  in  Sacramento  Bee 


The  stumbling  block 


Similar  discussions  have  arisen  in  England.  Sir  Percy 
Scott  ironically  hints  that  if  battleships  are  to  be  built  in 
the  future  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  keep  them  at 
home  in  protected  harbors  to  prevent  submarine  attack, 
but  to  roof  in  those  harbors  against  hostile  aircraft!  Sev- 
eral British  writers  on  naval  policy  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  Germany  had  invested  in  more  submarines 
the  price  of  a  single  battleship  prior  to  the  Great  War  the 
attempted  submarine  blockade  of  Great  Britain  might  have 
succeeded  and  Germany  have  dictated  peace  to  the  Allies. 

Secretary  Daniels,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  United  States  Navy,  holds  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  battleship  is  still  the  backbone  of  national 
defense.  The  report  of  the  General  Board  points  out  that 
the  submarine,  altho  effective  against  slow-moving  and  un- 
protected merchant  ships,  has  not  yet  outmatched  the  bat- 
tleship in  actual  combat,  and  that  the  elaborate  plans  for 
aerial  toi'pedoes  and  bombs  to  be  launched  from  airplanes 
were  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  Board  favors  the 
completion  of  the  naval  building  program  authorized  in 
1916  before  any  agreement  as  to  limitation  of  armament. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  has  made  an 
adverse  report  on  Senator  Borah's  proposal  to  suspend  for 
six  months  the  naval  construction  already  authorized.  The 
arguments  of  the  admirals  who  favored  "big  ships"  con- 
vinced the  majority  of  the  committee;  Senator  King  of 
Utah  alone  voting  to  halt  building  until  the  relative  merits 
of  the  battleship,  submarines  and  aircraft  were  more  fully 
ascertained. 

Chairman  Butler  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
has  announced  that  President  Harding  intends  to  invite 
other  nations  to  a  disarmament  conference  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  military  and  naval  experts  who  have 
recently  testified  before  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
have  favored  limitation  of  armaments  by  agreement  with 


other  nations.  General  Pershing  and  Admiral  Sims,  who 
had  exceptional  opportunities  to  get  in  touch  with  the  mind 
of  European  statesmen  during  the  war,  believed  that  other 
nations  would  welcome  such  an  agreement,  but  thought 
that  the  United  States  could  not  disarm  in  advance  of  an 
understanding  with  other  Powers. 

In  addition  to  determining  the  scale  and  type  of  pre- 
paredness for  possible  future  wars.  Congress  is  continuing 
its  investigations  of  the  war  already  fought.  The  House 
Committee  on  War  Department  Expenditures  reports  that 
the  army  warehouses  and  depots  are  still  stored  with 
$6,000,000,000  worth  of  unsold  surplus  war  materials.  The 
purchase  of  leather  goods  during  the  war  was  largely  con- 
trolled by  leather  tanners  and  producers  who  made  un- 
equal bargains  with  the  War  Department.  Two  army  of- 
ficers are  accused  of  disposing  of  surplus  leather  goods  to 
their  own  profit.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  former  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral and  Chief  of  Supply  Procurement  in  France,  effectively 
answered  the  charge  that  the  $400,000,000  obtained  for 
war  supplies  purchased  by  France  from  American  surplus 
stocks  was  an  insufficient  sum.  He  said  that  England  lost 
billions  of  dollars  by  holding  out  for  high  prices  and  that 
"they  are  raising  the  devil  in  England  now  because  Eng- 
land did  not  sell  its  supplies  when  we  sold."  What  France 
paid  was  in  his  opinion  more  than  reasonable.  He  also  de- 
fended the  army  against  the  charge  of  overbuying  in  France 
by  pointing  out  the  extreme  emergency  which  made  costs 
an  altogether  secondary  consideration.  In  his  picturesque 
fashion  he  declared  that  "we  would  have  paid  horse  prices 
for  sheep  if  the  sheep  could  have  pulled  artillery  to  the 
front"  and  "Oh,  it's  all  right  now  to  say  that  we  bought 
too  much  vinegar  and  too  many  cold  chisels,  but  we  saved 
the  civilization  of  the  world."  He  said  that  "Considering 
everything  the  record  of  accomplishment  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  getting  ready  for  war  was  a  greater  accom- 
plishment than  that  of  France  or  Great  Britain  in  the 
same  period  of  time,"  and  warned  the  Congressmen  that 
they  would  be  better  employed  reducing  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  civil  government  at  Washington  than  in 
finding  fault  with  General  Pershing  and  his  subordinates. 
Mr.  Dawes's  frank  and  vivacious  testimony  attracted  great 
public  attention,  and  many  heard  with  regret  his  state- 
ment that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  any  office,  as  they 
had  hoped  he  would  be  the  next  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Congress  Votes  Small  Army 

ALTHO  the  authorized  strength  of  the  United  States 
army  is  280,000  and  the  present  enlisted  strength 
about  225,000,  both  branches  of  Congress  have  taken  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  army  to  a  maximum  of  175,000  men. 
President  Wilson  attempted  to  halt  the  disarmament  move- 
ment by  vetoing'  the  Congressional  joint  resolution,  but 
the  House  and  the  Senate  pi'omptly  repassed  the  resolu- 
tion over  his  veto.  In  his  veto  message  the  President 
pointed  out  that  "a  mere  discontinuance  of  enlistment 
would,  for  a  long  time,  preserve  the  staff  corps  dispropor-  J 
tionately  enlisted  and  the  combatant  corps  insufficiently 
manned  to  maintain  the  instruction  and  training  which 
ought  to  be  assured  if  an  army  of  175,000  men  is  to  be 
efficient  in  proportion  to  its  aggregate  number."  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  only  a  few  months  since  the  War 
Department  had  recommended  an  army  of  500,000  men  and  I 
Congress  had  agreed  to  authorize  a  strength  of  280,000, 
and  "I  am  not  able  to  see  in  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
large  or  in  the  needs  of  the  United  States  any  such  change 
as  would  justify  the  restriction"  imposed  by  Congress  on 
new  enlistments. 

The  House  of  Representatives  overrode  the  President's 
veto  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  271  to  16.  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  vote  stood  67  to  1;  the  President's  only  supporter 
being  Senator  Kirby,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
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has  ordered  the  complete  cessation  of  army  recruiting.  No 
recruits  will  be  received,  except  those  who  have  previous 
periods  of  enlistment  to  their  credit,  until  the  army  has 
been  reduced  to  the  new  maximum  of  175,000. 

Restoring  the  Donkey 

THE  attempt  to  revive  the  Democratic  party  is  begin- 
ning with  a  factional  row.  Fifty-five  of  the  108  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Committee  have  joined  in  a  petition 
requesting  George  White,  the  chairman,  "to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  be  held  Tuesday, 
March  1,  at  St.  Louis,  or  some  other  centrally  located 
point  in  order  that  the  forces  of  progress  may  be  organized 
for  continued  constructive,  patriotic  action  in  the  succeed- 
ing four  years."  That  sounds  harmless  enough,  but  it  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  friends  of  Chairman  White  as  an 
attempt  to  WTCst  the  control  of  the  national  party  ma- 
chinery from  those  now  at  the  top,  and  this  interpretation 
is  partly  justified  by  a  reference  in  the  petition  to  the 
forthcoming  retirement  of  Chairman  White  "which  he  an- 
nounced shortly  after  November  2"  of  last  year.  In  spite 
of  the  courteous  phrasing  of  the  letter,  it  is  commonly  con- 
sidered an  unfriendly  act  in  politics  to  take  for  granted  a 
man's  retirement  unless  he  brings  up  the  subject  himself, 
and  Chairman  White  has  recently  stated  that  "Conditions 
have  changed  since  last  fall,  when  I  said  I  might  retire." 
Ex-Speaker  Champ  Clark  and  Representative  Flood  have 
issued  statements  defending  Chairman  White  and  oppos- 
ing any  movement  to  force  his  resignation  or  to  take  the 
party  control  out  of  his  hands.  Mr.  Clark  declares  that 
there  is  no  need  for  an  early  meeting  of  the  whole  National 
Committee  as  "the  only  question  pressing  for  solution  now 
is  paying  off  the  deficit  in  campaign  expenses,"  and  it  is 
too  early  to  forecast  the  issues  and  candidates  which  may 
arise  before  the  next  elections. 

Behind  the  fight  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  National 
Committee  loom  vaster  issues.  Chairman  White  was  the 
personal  selection  of  Governor  Cox,  and  politicians  believe 
that  the  real  question  is  one  between  the  Cox  men  and  the 
McAdoo  men.  Enthusiastic  friends  of  Mr.  Cox  believe  that 
he  is  still  a  Presidential  possibility  for  1924  and  that  his 
overwhelming  defeat  in  the  recent  election  does  not  dis- 
credit him  since  it  would  have  occurred  to  any  other  candi- 
date who  could  have  been  nominated.  Those  who  opposed 
the  Cox  nomination  at  the  1920  Democratic  convention 
think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  party  to  seek  new 
leaders.  The  illness  of  President  Wilson  and  the  maverick 
tendencies  of  Mr.  Bryan  have  deprived  the  Democrats  of 
the  only  two  dominating  national  leaders  they  have  had 
since  President  Cleveland,  and  the  party  must  content  it- 
self with  such  lesser  captains  as  came  to  the  front  in  1920 
until  new  issues  bring  new  men.  At  present  it  is  hardly 
unjust  to  say  that  the  Democratic  party  has  fallen  into  the 
position  of  a  mere  passive  opposition,  waiting  till  some 
blunder  of  the  incoming  Harding  Administration  or  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  gives  the  party  a  chance 
to  resume  the  offensive. 

Clearing  Skies  m  Cuba 

MAJOR  General  Crowder  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  his 
Cuban  mission.  The  Cuban  Congress  promptly  passed 
the  legislation  which  he  suggested  to  amend  the  electoral 
law  by  giving  the  Central  Electoral  Board  the  power  to 
call  for  simultaneous  elections  in  all  cases  where  new  elec- 
tions must  be  held  either  because  the  November  election 
was  not  properly  held  or  because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
found  fraud  or  error  in  the  returns.  These  elections  will 
take  place  about  the  first  of  March.  The  difficulty  with  the 
November  election  was  that  the  Liberal  party,  finding  itself 
defeated,  brought  up  an  endless  series  of  contests  before 
the  courts  and  it  was  feared  that  with  their  usual  dilatory 


methods  the  Cuban  courts  would  not  have  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  all  cases  before  May  20,  1921,  the  date  when  the 
old  presidential  term  expires.  Indeed,  the  partizans  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Zayas,  who  was  elected  on  the  face  of  the  returns, 
declared  that  the  opposition  had  brought  contests  for  the 
very  purpose  of  delaying  the  beginning  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration. 

General  Crowder  has  also  been  conducting  negotiations 
respecting  the  financial  situation  of  Cuba.  The  moratorium 
decreed  last  October  ended  by  the  beginning  of  February 
and  new  arrangements  were  made  by  which  Cuban  mer- 
chants, hard  hit  by  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  boom,  could 
pay  off  their  debts  gradually.  Merchants  have  105  days  to 
liquidate  their  obligations,  paying  off  in  fixed  instalments, 
and  banks  135  days.  But  all  payments  must  be  met  on  the 
specified  dates  or  the  whole  debt  becomes  due  at  once.  Ma- 
chinery has  also  been  provided  for  the  liquidation  of  banks 
and  commercial  houses  obliged  to  suspend  payments;  the 
law  being  based  on  the  law  governing  Federal  receiverships 
in  the  United  States. 

President  Menocal  complimented  General  Crowder  not 
only  on  the  important  work  he  had  done  in  straightening 
out  the  political  and  financial  tangles  in  which  the  Cuban 
republic  had  been  involved,  but  on  the  tactful  manner  in 
which  he  had  done  his  work  and  the  respect  he  had  shown 
for  Cuban  sovereignty  and  dignity.  President  Menocal's 
statement  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  every  American, 
for  it  shows  that  our  Government  has  men  at  its  com- 
mand who  can  deal  with  turbulent  and  sensitive  Latin 
American  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  their  good 
will  as  well  as  their  confidence: 

The  laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
purest  patriotism  and  now  sauctioned  by  me,  to  solve  the  finan- 
cial crisis  and  to  assure  the  eflScient  enforcement  of  the  electoral 
code  have  been  the  result  of  the  initiative  and  free  deliberation 
of  the  collective  bodies  profoundly  impressed  by  the  exigencies 
of  a  situation  each  day  becoming  more  difficult  in  both  aspects, 
with  the  noble  and  properly  given  advice  of  General  Crowder. 
not  alone  in  his  character  of  representative  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  interests  of  his  Government,  but  as  an  old  and 
proved  friend  of  Cuba  and  co-author  of  said  code  and  of  various 
of  our  most  important  political  laws. 

It  is  my  duty  to  do  plain  justice  to  the  delicacy,  tact  and  high 
respect  for  our  sovereignty  and  institutions  of  which  he  is 
continually  giving  proof,  and  to  the  worth  of  his  frank  and  cir- 
cumspect collaboration  in  the  legislative  labors  of  which  it  has 
been  considered  opportune  to   take  advantage. 


Morri4.  for  Gtorge  Matthevi  Adamt  Service 

Helping  him  to  paddle  his  own  canoe 


A   Little 


Alice  in  Puppetland 


Ten  chances  to  one  you  buy  your 
ticket  foi"  your  first  experience  of  Tony 
Sarg's  Marionettes  with  that  comfort- 
able feeling  of  patronizing  "an  inter- 
esting experiment."  You  go,  and  take 
your  seat,  and  find  yourself  witnessing 
a  delightfully  finished  achievement. 
The  gay  chintz  curtains  part,  and  be- 
fore you  on  their  little  stage  the  quaint 
small  figures  of  the  puppets  work  and 
eat  and  sleep,  quarrel  and  make  love, 
with  such  nimble  bright  expressive- 
ness that,  in  your  fascinated  interest, 
the  difference  between  you  and  the 
wide-eyed  children  all  about  you  is  re- 
markably leveled  out.  You  understand 
why,  with  a  run  of  several  successful 
seasons  in  New  York  behind  them,  and 
a  repertory  that  includes  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  Thackeray's  "Rose  and  the 
Ring,"  and  a  bill  of  playlets  for  chil- 
dren, Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes  may  no 
longer  be  patronized. 

But  even  if  they  are,  by  their  own 
standard,  comfortably  far  past  the  ex- 
periment stage,  any  puppets  at  all  are 
still  enough  of  an  experiment  upon 
the  tastes  of  the  American  theater- 
going public  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  go  into  the  subject  and  behind  the 
scenes.  Of  course,  "the  power  behind 
the  scenes"  is  thoroly  human.  Tony 
Sarg,  illustrator  and  cartoonist,  has 
been  the  patron  of  the  marionette 
troupe  since  he  designed  the  first  dolls 
for  his  own  amusement,  some  years 
ago.   Then  there  are  the  eight  or  ten 


puppeteers  who,  from  above  the  stage, 
work  the  strings  that  work  the  dolls — 
from  twenty  to  thirty  strings  for  each 
doll — and  speak  the  puppets'  lines  for 
them;  also,  beside  tending  to  these 
special  needs  of  the  puppets,  take  care 
of  full-grown  theatrical  problems  of 
lighting,  scene-shifting,  and  manage- 
ment of  properties.  It  takes  months  of 
hard  work  to  make  a  skilled  puppeteer. 

The  marionettes  themselves  average 
about  two  feet  in  hight.  They  are  made 
of  wood  for  the  most  part — except,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  singing 
lady  with  the  heaving  chest!  Each  one 
is  so  elaborately  jointed  and  weighted 
that  there  is  practically  nothing  that 
an  accomplished  puppeteer  cannot 
make  it  do.  In  the  troupe  are  jug- 
glers with  their  painted  balls,  dancers, 
horsemen,  musicians,  sly  wags  who 
wink  their  eyes  and  flirt — to  say  noth- 
ing of  frisking  dogs,  sinuous  snakes, 
and  Rip  Van  Winkle's  pig.  They  are 
dolls  equipped  to  lead  a  rich  and  varied 
life,  and  this  in  a  charmingly  charac- 
teristic environment.  Settings  are  effec- 
tively artistic  in  color  and  design,  and 
the  most  unimportant  of  the  diminu- 
tive  properties   quaint   and   individual. 

When  all  is  said  about  the  mystify- 
ing technical  ingenuity  of  the  perform- 
ance, there  is  still  left  for  your  wonder 
the  extraordinary  illusion  that  this 
queer  drama  creates.  As  the  play  be- 
gins, you  are  merely  curious  and  de- 
tached;  you  are  quite   aware  that  you 


Mr.  Tony  Sarg  and  some  of  his  gifted  troupe.  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  relative 

size  of  the  puppets,  and  also  shows  the  maze  of  strings  by  which  the  unseen  powers 

above  the  stage  control  the  dolls'  actions 
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Rip  Van  Winkle  and  his  scolding  wife,  in 
their  enviable  old-fashioned  kitchen 

are  seeing  jointed  dolls  on  strings, 
ridiculously  small  to  be  trjnng  to  act 
like  people — that  the  voices  you  are 
hearing  come  not  from  them  but  from 
plain  human  beings  hidden  somewhere 
round  the  corner.  In  an  impossibly 
short  time  all  these  facts  cease  to  exist 
for  you.  The  strange  little  creatures  be- 
gin to  live  and  speak,  not,  to  be  sui-e, 
as  people  live  and  speak,  but  in  a 
special,  independent  way  of  their  own 
that  is  quite  as  real,  and  full  of  an 
odd  charm  that  is  not  in  human  be- 
havior. You  stop  comparing,  and  ac- 
cept. 

The  illusion  is  hard  to  account  for. 
The  general  explanation  is  in  the  per- 
fect harmony  and  self-consistency  of 
the  performance.  No  trivial  detail  is 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  character 
of  the  general  scheme  and  remind  you 
of  the  character  of  things  on  the  hu- 
man side  of  the  footlights.  The  small, 
queer  music  that  is  used — for  instance, 
the  thin,  quaint  sound  of  the  clavinette 
— is  like  a  veil  between  the  play  and 
the  intrusion  of  the  life-sized  logical 
daylight  world. 

Bats  for  House  Pets 

A  bat  is  an  affectionate  creature, 
and  will  attach  itself  to  a  person  as 
does  a  kindly  and  intelligent  dog.  Pro- 
fessor John  Stall  of  the  Union  Pacific 
College  tells  of  his  pet  bats,  who  came 
and  went  as  they  pleased.  In  the 
evening  they  would  rush  thru  the  win-  . 
dow  into  the  neighboring  garden,  hunt 
insects,  and  when  their  hunger  was  ap- 
peased, return  to  his  room. 

He  says:  "They  slept  on  my  book- 
shelf, where  they  suspended  themselves 
from  a  dictionary.  At  the  present  time 
I  possess  a  bat  that  shows  a  touching  j 
attachment  to  my  person,  and  follows 
me  about  thru  the  rooms  of  my  house." 

The    experience    of    Professor    Stall 
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seems  to  prove  the  theory 
that  the  ear  of  the  bat  is  not 
only  susceptible  to  a  high 
and  shrill  sound,  but  also  to 
the  lower  sounds  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  Knowing  that  it 
is  called,  the  creature  is  able 
to  tell  the  difference  between 
different  shades  and  accents. 

The  professor  describes 
how  when  he  talks  pleasantly 
to  it,  his  present  favorite 
raises  and  lowers  its  ears, 
much  after  the  manner  of  a 
horse,  blinks  its  eyes  in  a  con- 
tented fashion,  licks  its  noz- 
zle with  its  tongue,  and,  in 
general,  disports  itself  in  a 
manner  that  shows  it  is 
pleased  and  contented.  But 
when  harshly  spoken  to,  it 
lays  back  its  ears,  shrinks 
away,  and  seeks  to  escape  by 
climbing  up  the  curtains. 
"When  I  sit  by  lamplight  in 
the  morning,  working  at  my 
desk,  I  can  hardly  get  rid  of 
it.  It  goes  rambling  about 
the  desk  or  climbing  up  my 
legs,  or  else  it  sits  on  the  cur- 
tain and  endeavors  by  violent 
shakings  of  the  head  and 
shrill  twittering  to  excite  my 
attention  and  to  obtain 
worm  s — its  usual  food — 
thereby. 

"Its  appetite  is  uncanny.  This  special 
favorite  of  the  company  has  been 
known  to  take  readily  forty  large  fat 
worms   at  one  meal,  hardly  pausing." 

A  Scorcher  of  the  Skies 

The  Lowell  observatory  in  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  has  held  a  stop  watch  on  the 
fastest  moving  object  ever  discovered. 
The  spiral  nebula  cataloged  as  Num- 
ber 584,  Dreyer's  catalog,  constellation 
of  Cetus  (remember  this  license  num- 
ber in  case  you  wish  to  prefer  a  charge 
of  breaking  the  speed  limit  against  this 
whirling  bit  of  star  dust),  is  flying 
thru  the  heavens  at  the  rate  of  2000 
kilometers  a  second.  An  airplane  going 
at  this  speed  would  circumnavigate  the 
earth  at  the  equator  in  less  than  half 
a  minute.  The  spiral  nebulae  are  the 
swiftest  moving  objects  in  the  known 
universe,  but  no  one  has  ever  before 
been  detected  scooting  thru  the  heavens 
at  much  more  than  half  the  speed  of 
584-Dreyer-Cetus.  Most  stars  move 
slowly  and  sedately  along  at  about  100 
kilometers  a  second.  What  is  perhaps 
rather  humiliating  to  us  earth  dwellers 
is  the  fact  that  584-Dreyer-Cetus  is 
moving  in  the  direction  away  from  our 
own  earth  and  sun. 

Of  course  the  speed  of  light,  which 
is  nearly  300,000  kilometers  a  second, 
makes  the  speed  of  the  spiral  nebulae 
seem  insignificant.  But  I'.ght  does  not 
have  to  "carry  weight,"  whereas  the 
nebulae,  tho  perhaps  an  extremely  dif- 
fuse and  tenuous  form  cf  matter,  are 
none  the  less  material  objects  of  quite 
considerable  ponderosity.  So  until  we 
get  later  news  from  the  celestial  race- 
tracks we  can  state  that  the  spiral 
nebula  in  Cetus  is  the  speediest  thing 
coming  down  the  "celestial  pike." 


By-Play 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

A  Cretan  fashion  plate  from 
1800-1600  B.  C.  There  is 
something  positively  mid- 
Victorian  about  the  wide 
skirts  and  pompous  bonnet 
of  this  ancient  terra  cotta 
figure  found  in  what  was 
evidently  a  shrine,  in  Petsofa 


The  Federal  civil 
service  employs  691,116 
men  and  women  in  1700 
kinds  and  grades  of 
work. 

*** 

A  woman  in  Dan- 
ville, Illinois,  went  on 
a  hunger  strike  to  com- 
pel her  husband  to  at- 
tend church. 
*** 

Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  established 
a  course  of  "Cookery 
for  Men"  in  its  Home 
Economics  Department. 
*** 

The  New  York  City 
subways  carried  over 
586,000,000  passengers 
in  1920 ;  a  number 
greater  than  the  entire 
population  of  Europe. 
*** 

In  1020  new  business 
concerns  were  incor- 
porated to  the  value  of 
nearly  fourteen  billion 
dollars ;  surpassing  the 
record  of  all  previous 
years. 


A  local  publisher  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  shortly 
before  be  died,  directed 
that  the  paper  be  deliv- 
ered    regularly     at    his 

tomb  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
*** 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission 
estimates  that  one  person  out  of  every  159 
in  the  United  States  is  on  the  Government 
civil  service  payroll. 

*** 

Two  bottles  of  beer,  one  dark  and  one 
light,  have  been  placed  in  the  Public  Mu- 
seum of  Milwaukee  so  that  posterity  can 
see  what  used  to  be  the  great  beverage  of 
the  municipality. 

*** 

An  Indianapolis  bank  estimates  that 
with  a  college  education  a  child  has  one 
chance  in  173  to  become  distinguished, 
with  a  high  school  education  one  chance  in 
1606.  with  a  common  school  education  one 
chance  in  40,841,  with  no  schooling  one 
chance  in  161,290. 

A    Complex    of    College 
Presidents 

This  has  been  an  anxious  year  for 
colleges.  They  were  in  the  plight  of 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  her  shoe 
as  regards  students,  but  they  were 
short  on  presidents.  A  few  months  ago 
there  were  more  than  fifty  institutions, 
including  some  of  the  greatest  univer- 
sities of  the  country,  in  an  acephalous 
condition.  Most  of  these  vacancies 
have  now  been  filled  and  it  occurred 
to  Professor  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves, 
the  new  editor  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view, to  combine  their  photographs 
into  a  composite  portrait  which  would 
represent  the  average  or  typical 
American  college  president.  The  pic- 
ture is  herewith  reproduced  so  that 
committees  of  trustees  on  a  sleuth-hunt 
for  a  president  may  recognize  him 
when  they  see  him.  Aspirants  to  such 
a  position  may  paste  the  portrait  in 
their  mirrors   so  they  can   daily   com- 


pare it  with  their  own  reflection  and  so 
gradually  adapt  their  features  or  at 
least  expressions  to  the  norm.  Those 
who  neither  want  a  college  president 
nor  want  to  be  one  may  exercize  their 
skill  in  character  reading  from  physi- 
ognomy on  the  picture. 

Further  specifications  of  the  typical 
college  executive  show  that  he,  like 
the  national  president,  is  more  apt  to 
be  born  in  Ohio  than  any  other  state. 
This  is  natural  since  Ohio  has  more 
colleges  to  the  square  mile  than  any 
other  state.  Massachusetts,  Indiana, 
Illinois  in  this  order  may  with  most 
probability  dispute  his  birthplace  vdth 
Ohio.  He  was  probably  educated  in 
either  Ohio  or  Massachusetts.  His  age 
at  inauguration  is  forty-six  to  forty- 
eight.  He  is  a  big  man  physically  as 
well  as  mentally,  of  the  build  known  in 
the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches 
as  "bishop  timber,"  some  six  feet  tall 
and  weighing  over  180.  His  dark  brown 
hair  is  beginning  to  gray  or  thin  at  the 
temples,  but  he  is  not  bald.  He  needs 
glasses,  if  not  all  the  time  at  least  for 
long  reading  or  fine  print.  He  is 
usually  clean-shaven  and  has  a  firm 
mouth  and  strong  chin  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  suspicion  of  a  dimple. 
He  is  not  the  pale,  bent,  absent- 
minded,  scholarly  recluse  of  tradition, 
but  an  energetic  and  aggressive  ex- 
ecutive, with  a  mind  of  his  own  and 
not  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor.  Tho 
he  is  apt  to  be  of  New  England  stock, 
he  does  not  look  in  the  least  like  the 
Yankee  or  the  Uncle  Sam  of  the  car- 
toons. 


THE   TYPICAL    COLLEGE    PRESIDENT 

This  portrait  is  a  combination  of  the  pho- 
tographs of  eighteen  recently  appointed 
executives  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, as  follows:  Morgan  of  Antioch, 
Gray  of  Bates,  Hulchins  of  Berea,  Hicks 
of  Cincinnati,  Gage  of  Coe,  Hullihen  of 
Delaware,  Holden  of  John  Milliken  Uni- 
versity, Moore  of  Lake  Forest,  Burton  of 
Michigan,  Coffman  of  Minnesota,  Chase 
of  North  Carolina,  Voelker  of  Olivet, 
Smith  of  Roanoke,  Ogilby  of  Trinity, 
Bailey  of  Vermont,  Tulloss  of  Wittenberg, 
Penniman  of  Pennsylvania  and  Lindley  of 
Kansas 
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The  Choice  of  the  Well- 
informed 


The 

STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
(Model  No.  24) 

Speed,  ease  of  operation, 
durability,    dependability, 
are  salient  qualities  in  the 
Fox    Standard    Typewriter. 

Conforming  to  every  standard 
requirement,  yet  the  Fox  pos- 
sesses many  points  of  superi- 
ority   which    are    exclusive. 

See  your  local  Fox  dealer. 
If  none  in  your  town,  write 
us  direct. 

Our  new  catalog  is  ready— Send  for  it 

jok  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

^  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $3.50 

Makes  adding  easy.     It's  accurate,  quick, 
lural'le  and  easily  operrtted.     Capacity  8 
Colunms.  Save^    time,  brain  work  and 
errors,    65,000   plrased   owners.     Ktilly 
Guaranteed.  Price  $3.50.  Hflivered.  With 
METAL0PERATINGUANDS.$5.  Celivered. 
Agents  wanted.   Immediate  sliipnient  made.  Send  your  order  now. 

J.  H  Bassell  &  Co..  Dept.  167.  1458  Hollywood  Are.,    Cfaicago.  Ill 


BANKING 


BOOK 
ON 

Tells  of  the  great  opportunities  in  this  attractive 

profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 

time.      Send  for  copy   at  once.     No  obligations. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres., 

American  School  otBankinsi   48  McLeneBldg.,  Columbus,  O. 

STAMMER 

If  you  Btammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  getmylarsQ 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuitloo 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Write  today. 
Tbe  North- WetterD  School.  2388  Grand  Ave.      Milwaukee  ,W\3. 

■--  ~~  -"I 

Higher  E^ducation 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 

SIiP  UtittifrBitQ  of  ditjtragii    ■ 

Division    6,    Chicago,  111.  | 


HOME 
STUDY 


|29th  Year 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 

It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  s.Ttisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  <|uickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


Should  Sunday  Be  Kept  or  Spent? 


(Continued  from  page  181) 
hour's  work.  They  attend  church  on  church,  he  was 
Sunday  morning.  There  is  no  provision 
made  for  the  chiklren's  occupation  during 
the  balance  of  the  time.  All  the  rules  of 
the  day  begin  with  Don't.  The  first  rule 
i.s,  "Don't  whistle." 

The  result  has  proved  to  be  most 
disastrous  for  this  family.  Instead  of 
Sunday  being  the  Lord's  Day,  it  proved 
to  be  the  devil's  day.  Some  of  the  boys 
have  now  grown  to  maturity.  Their  doings 
fill  pages  in  the  court  records.  I  think 
that  I  trace  their  failure  to  the  hours  of 
forced  idleness  in  the  Sundays  of  their 
youth. 

Chas.  W.  Hurd. 
Las  Animas,  Colorado. 

Some  set  aside  practically  the  entire 
day  for  worship  and  religious  service: 

The  following  statements  are  my  ideas 
of  what  is  the  right  way  to  use  Sunday  : 

■"Before  we  eat  our  breakfast,  we  should 
read  the  word  of  God." 

"At  the  regular  hour  for  Sabbath  School 
always  have  your  place  there,  unless  sick- 
ness  prevents." 

"If  preaching  service  follows  immediately 
after  Sabbath  School,  remain  till  the 
service  is  over." 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
might  use  the  Sabbath  evening. 

"If  we  have  a  young  people's  union 
attend  it."  If  not,  visit  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors or  friends  who  have  been  neglecting 
their  duties  toward  church  and  Sunday 
School,  and  encourage  them  to  come  back 
the  next  Sunday.  Probably  one  of  the 
members  of  our  Sunday  School.  Young 
People's  Union,  or  one  of  the  organizations 
of  the  church  may  have  been  ill.  If  so 
carry  them  flowers,  or  something  that  will 
cheer  them   up." 

"At  night  we  should  attend  whatever 
social  there  is,  and  also  stay  for  preaching." 

Etna  Stegall. 

Theodore.  Alatama. 

And  from  a  sixteen  year  old  girl  in 

Moorehead,  Minnesota,     whose     letter 

breathes     a  most    fervent    devotional 
spirit: 

Then  what  can  we  do  on  Sunday?  Any- 
one who  has  the  sweet  love  of  God  in 
his  heart  has  no  trouble  in  answering  this. 
He  gets  up  early  Sunday  morning  and  gets 
down  on  his  knees  and  thanks  God  for 
the  blessed  day.  He  often  has  a  beautiful 
hymn  on  his  lips  during  his  necessary 
morning  work.  He  goes  to  church  in  the 
morning,  perhaps,  and  stays  for  Sunday 
School.  After  dinner  he  goes  to  a  jail 
meeting  or  to  visit  some  needy  or  sick 
person.  He  comes  home  where  he  has 
many  good  books  to  read  and  can't  find 
time  for  them  all.  After  supper  he  goes 
to  evening  services.  He  uses  all  spare  time 
for  the  study  of  the  blessed  Bible  and  for 
private  prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
he  kneels  and  thanks  God  for  all  the 
blessings  of  the  day ;  as  he  rises  he  has 
such  a  sweet  calm  feeling  that  God  is  with 
him  and  he  is  ready  for  His  coming  at 
any   moment. 

But  at  the  opposite  extreme  we  find  a 
reader  who  got  more  benefit  from  a 
Sunday  ball  game  than  from  the  church 
service : 


cussing"  me  for  disturb- 
ing  him. 

The  service — perhaps  it  was  an  off 
Sunday,  perhaps  I  wasn't  in  a  receptive 
mood — but  the  music  didn't  inspire  me 
and  as  I  listened  to  the  minister's  prayer 
and  sermon  I  kept  wishing  I  were  out  in 
the  open,  in  the  warm  sunshine — there 
was  something  stifling  and  depressing  about 
that  church  that  morning — or  home  read- 
ing a  good  book.  How  much  more  profit- 
able, thought  I,  it  is  to  read  first  rate 
literature  than  to  listen  to  second  rate 
sermons. 

That  Sunday  afternoon  I  went  to  a  ball 
game. 

Washington  was  playing  '  New  York. 
Fifteen  thousand  coatless,  noisy,  good- 
natured  fans,  jammed  into  the  stands, 
howled  with  glee  when  Babe  Ruth  clouted 
the  ball  over  the  fence — tickled  to  see  him 
chalk  up  another  homer  even  if  it  was 
costing  the  home  team  the  game. 

There  was  pop  to  drink  and  peanuts  to 
eat  and  a  man  could  puff  at  a  good  cigar 
in  peace.  A  wild-eyed  "bug"  in  Jront  of 
me  yelled  "Kill  the  umpire."  But  every- 
one knew  he  didn't  mean  it.  That  man 
wouldn't  have  harmed  a  fly.  He  showed 
that  he  loved  life  too  well,  believed  in 
being  happy  and  making  others  happy. 
He  probably  treated  his  wife  and  kiddies 
better  than  the  grouchy-looking  old  man 
who  "hogged"  the  end  seat  at  church. 
The  fan  at  the  ball  game  was  happy, 
happier  I'm  sure  than  the  grouchy-looking 
old  man  at  church. 

"Bert  Snyder." 

Washhif/ion.  D.  C. 

Some  think  the  remedy  for  this  sort 
of  thing  is  an  improvement  in  the 
church  service  itself: 


One  Sunday  morning  last  summer  I 
went   to   church. 

A  solemn-faced  usher  led  me  down  the 
aisle  to  a  pew  whei-e  the  end  seat  was 
"hogged"  by  a  grouchy-looking  old  man 
wiio  never  budged  a  knee  as  I  crawled 
past     bim.     I     felt     that,     even     tho     in 


There  should  be  some  improvement  on 
the  old   form   of  worship. 

An  up-to-date  library  and  a  large,  com- 
fortable reading  room  should  be  connected 
with  each  church.  Moving  pictures  of 
unquestionable  value  should  be  used  as  a 
part  of  the  program  for  the  evening 
services.  A  church  service  can  be  modern- 
ized without  destroying  the  sacredness  of 
it. 

Clinton  Hillman. 

Neiv   Cumberland,   W.   Va. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ences communicated  to  us  was  that  of  a 
lady  who  had  tried  the  liberal  Sunday 
and  found  it  unsatisfactory: 

First.  I've  fished  on  Sunday,  yes,  I've 
baited  with  worms  and  live  minnows,  too, 
and  had  good  luck  and  always  appeaspd 
my  conscience  by  saying  "The  better  the 
day,  the  bigger  the  fish."  I  have  sewed 
a  little  on  Sunday  and  I  might  have  sewed 
more,  but  I  don't  like  to  sew.  I  have 
also  crocheted  a  very  pretty  trimming  for 
pillow  cases  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I've 
made  preserves,  picked  a  chicken,  washed 
an  automobile  and  gone  persimmon  and 
pecan  hunting  on  Sunday.  I  used  to  tell 
myself  I  could  worshii)  (Jod  underneath 
a  weeping  willow  or  beside  a  babbling 
brook  just  as  well  as  I  could  inside  a 
stuffy,  hot  church,  but  lately  I  realize  if 
I  could  I  didn't.  Seriously  and  earnestly, 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  core  of 
our  civilization.  Proper  regard  for  the 
Sabbath  is  a  vital  thing.  There  is  no 
worship   of   God   but   public   worship. 

Mrs.   E.   C.   Limbocker. 

Dallas,    Texas. 

In  our  collection  there  are  some 
positively  charming  pictures  of  the 
"home  Sunday,"  centering  around  the 
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hearthstone  rather  than  either  profes- 
sional worship  or  amusement: 

I  go  to  church.  I  believe  this  is  due  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  my  Maker.  I  enjoy 
the  music  and  I  need  the  lofty  thoughts 
and  idealism  of  the  service.  It  is  real 
rest  from  the  sordidness  of  every-day  life. 

Often  we  invite  some  one  home  with  us 
for  dinner.  There  is  no  hurry  about 
dinner  getting.  We  do  it  in  a  leisurely 
way  and  do  not  make  a  burden  of  it.  Then 
if  it's  a  fine  day  and  the  fancy  pleases 
us,  we  pack  a  lunch  and  go  out  into  the 
<)l)en.  kodak  in  hand,  to  enjoy  God's  out- 
of-doors.  Sometimes  we  walk  and  follow 
the  woods  and  streams;  sometimes  we 
prefer  the  car  and  some  distaut  beauty 
spot.  Then  back  home,  refreshed  body  and 
soul  for  the  evening  service. 

Sometimes  a  group  of  friends  gather 
at  our  house  for  an  afternoon  of  music. 
We  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
this  way.  I  would  not  exchange  one  such 
afternoon  and  its  memories  of  sweet  com- 
panionship with  friends  for  all  the  noisy 
baseball  games  and  sensational  movies 
that  an  increasing  number  of  people  seem 
to   enjoy    for    Sunday    recreation. 

If  the  days  are  cold  or  stormy,  there 
are  letters  to  write  and  books  to  read. 
or  candy  to  make  or  corn  to  pop.  in  the 
cheery  circle  of  home. 

Miss  F.  Perl  Be.mis. 

Estherville,  Iowa. 

One  interesting  contrast  is  dravim 
between  the  needs  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  needs  of  present  day  Americans 
by  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  New  York  City: 

Today  in  America  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  industrial  and  urban.  With  over 
50  per  cent  of  our  population  in  the  cities, 
there  must  not  only  be  physical  rest  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  freedom  from  labor — 
sleep,  etc. — but  there  must  be  that  form 
of  rest  which  comes  from  change  of  em- 
ployment, from  relaxation,  from  pleasure, 
from  out-of-door  life ;  from  contact  with 
art,  from  the  elevating  touch  of  drama, 
music,  etc. 

Even  the  Pilgrim  community  in  Leyden 
was  so  largely  made  up  of  small  farmers 
from  England,  that  they  were  not  easily 
absorbed  in  the  industrial  life  of  Holland, 
which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
emigration.  They  tried  to  reproduce  a 
theocratic  form  of  government  under  agri- 
cultural conditions,  in  America.  and 
failed. 

Their  civic  and  theological  program  Dr. 
Charles  Eliot  considers  to  have  been  a 
failure.  Under  these  circumstances  why 
should  we  go  back  to  the  Puritans  for  any- 
thing except  their  courage,  independence 
and  conscience?  We  must  not  try  to  run 
all  the  various  temperaments  of  our  Ameri- 
can life — which  now  embrace  Orientals, 
Latins  and  Africans — within  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mold  of  a  comparatively  small  sect. 
at  a  moment  of  revolt  against  civil  and 
religious  tyranny. 

Our  attitude  toward  religion  and  its 
institutions  should  be  more  congenial ;  less 
the  result  of  revolt  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  human  nature,  than 
the  Puritan  Sunday  reveals. 

Percy  Stickxey  Grant. 

Another  reader  declares  that  a 
"sixteen-hour  day"  is  almost  too  short 
for  the  reading,  walking,  visiting,  cor- 
respondence and  worship  of  the  "day 
of  rest"  and  that  the  day,  which  seems 
so  empty  to  many  is  "So  full,  indeed, 
that  I  begrudge  the  time  required  for 
eating."  Indeed,  most  of  our  readers,  or 
those  who  have  troubled  to  write  to  us, 
seem    to    have    solved    for    themselves 
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New  Fabrics  for  the 

Spring  and  Summer  Wardrobe 


o 


NLY  w^hen   you   choose  your   own   dress  fabrics   are 
you  sure  of  securing  individuality  of  dress. 

You  will  find  that  McCutcheon's  latest  importations  of 
French,  Swiss,  and  English  dress  fabrics — a  number  of 
which  are  exclusive  with  "The  Linen  Store" — suggest  a 
delightful  variety  of  smart  new  styles  for  spring  and 
summer  frocks.  Uniquely  interesting  patterns  and  new^ 
unusual  textures,  make  their  particular  appeal  for  the 
costume  of  distinction. 

ENGLISH  PRINTS  offer  dots,  scrolls,  figures  and  the 
quaintest  of  color  designs  in  as  many  as  fifty  various 
patterns  that  are  delightfully  smart. 

ENGLISH  SATEEN — Plain  shades  as  well  as  figured 
color  designs,  make  this  soft,  rich  fabric  particularly 
suitable  for  street  or  afternoon  w^ear. 

TROPICAL  PRINTS  in  Batiste  weight  are  enjoying  much 
popularity  as  a  dainty  and  practical  fabric  for  the  warmer 
days. 

FRENCH  SATEEN  comes  in  small  geometrical  and 
novelty  printings  and  chic  color-effects  that  are  distinctly 
of  French  origin. 

IMPORTED  ORGANDIES — Crisp  Swiss  and  French 
Organdies  in  a  host  of  plain  shades  and  in  the  stamped 
and  floral  printings  now  so  popular  in  Paris. 

GINGHAMS  continue  to  be  the  smart  fabric  for  Spring 
w^ear.  McCutcheon's  Ginghams,  in  checks,  plaids,  stripes, 
and  plain  colors,  have  established  a  reputation  for 
quality  and  beauty. 

VOILES — This  summery  material,  in  many  new  printed, 
w^oven  and  embroidered  color-effects,  makes  its  special 
appeal  for  the  dainty  frock. 

HANDKERCHIEF  LINEN— A  complete  range  of  the 
newest  plain  shades  of  "McCutcheon  Quality"  Pure 
Linen. 

DRESS  LINENS — Linens  always  lend  enviable  elegance 
to  the  simplest  made  frock.  "Non-Krush,"  French 
Linen,  and  Linen  Crash,  in  White,  Cream,  and  all  the 
prevailing  Spring  shades,  can  be  had  at  McCutcheon's. 

Samples  of  the  above  fabrics  mailed  on  request 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


James   McCutcheon  &  Co.      || 

II  Fifth  Avenue,  34th    and    33d  Streets.   New  York  |j 
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"Main  Street" 

Sinclair  Lewis  has  written  the  best  selling  novel  in 
America. 

Because  Gopher  Prairie,  Minn.,  is  America. 

Because  its  "Main  Street"  is  the  continuation  of  "Main 
Streets"  everywhere. 

Because  the  dialogue  is  so  real  that  you  say  to  your 
family  "Here,  just  listen  to  this." 

Because  there  is  true  humor  in  it  all. 

Because  every  one  is  saying,  "Have  you  read  it?"  and 
its  scene,  its  people,  its  title  and  its  phrases  have  already 
entered  into  daily  life  and  talk. 

Fifteenili     large    printing,    $2.00,    whcrcz'cr 
hooks     arc     soUi,     or     by     mail     $2.10     from 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company 


I   West  47th  Street 


Nezv   York 


Don't  Let  the 
Expense  Stand 
in  the  Way  of 
.^  ^  Your  College 
Education. 

/^^^m    This  student   and  hun- 

'^^^^    dreds    like    liim   earned 

liis   own  college  expenses 

Av  M      •      ri-f     •       by    giving    part    of    his 

Young  Man  in  California     g^^^e  timi  and  vacations 
Who  tarned  JJ/UU.  to  interesting,  dignified 

field  work. 
Xo  house  to  house  canvassing — no  goods  to  be  de- 
livered. Each  student  is  assigned  an  exclusive 
territory,  often  his  own  home  town.  He  meets  the 
finest  class  of  people  and  receives  a  business  train- 
ing worth  almost  as  much  as  his  time  in  college. 

No  Cost— No  Obligation 

High  school,  normal  school,  private  prep,  school, 
college  and  university  students  are  eligible. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose — everything  to  gain — 
by   trying   out   the   plan. 

Write  today  for  "Victory."  the  booklet  that  tells 
the  story.    The  attached  coupon  brings  It.    Use  It  I 

llllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilll' 

Keview  of  Keviews  Company  jjjp 

30  Irving:  Place,  Kew  York     2- 19-21 
Scholarship  Dept. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation  or  cost  to  me. 
"VICTORY."  the  booklet  tliat  tells  how  to  win 
a  college  education. 

Name 

Address    

School  Attending    


""How  To 
Keep_ 


Invention  Records" 

A    concise    bof^lt   on    indiiatrJal    property —patents, 
trademarka  and  oopjrighta.     IndiBpeusable  to: 

Inventors  in  recording  proof  of  inventionB, 
Manufacturers  in  recording  production  facta. 
Ijauryers  in    adviaing     on  questiooa    of    industrial 

property. 
Bankers  lending  to  industrial  depositors. 
Sent  free    for  five    days'    examinatioTi;   then    remit 
$2.1'.'  -r  return  without  further  obligation. 

Industrial  Trust  Estate 

713  Trngt  Bide.  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Start   Your 


Boy 

on 

the 

Road 

to 

True 

Man 
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Help  him  to  get  started  right  by  giving  him 
THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE. 

Send  only  25  cents  today  for  a  three  months' 
subscription.  By  accepting  this  remarkable 
low  price  offer  you  save  35  cents  over  the  news- 
stand price  as  the  price  per  copy  is  20  cents. 

This  is  the  formative  period  of  your  boy's 
life.  What  he  will  amount  to  in  after  years  de- 
pends largely  on  what  he  is  reading  now.  You 
want  him  to  be  wide-awake,  progressive— for- 
ward-looking— to  develop  ideas  and  initiative 
and  to  learn  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

You  can  make  him  no  better  gift  than  a  sub- 
scripUon  to  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE.  This 
great  periodical  will  give  him  entertainment, 
instruction  and  the  inspiration  to  accomplish 
big  things. 

Your  boy  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
What  he  reads  has  much  to  do  with  what  he 
THINKS  and  DOES.  Guard  him  against  trashy, 
sensational  and  misleading  stories.  Give  him 
the  kind  of  reading  which  entertains,  yet  in- 
spires and  instructs.  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE 
will  develop  your  boy's  initiative,  foster  right 
THINKING  and  right  DOING,  and  make  him  a 
manly,  moral  and  courageous  boy. 

Besides  a  wealth  of  splendid  stories  and  special  arti- 
cles each  issue  contains  departments  devoted  to  Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics,  Wireless,  Popular  Science,  Athletics 
and  Physical  Training,  Editorials,  Stamp  and  Coin  Col- 
lecting, Moving  Picture  Plays  and  Players,  Amateur 
Photography,  Cartooning,  Outdoor  Sports,  Illustrated 
Jokes,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  only  25  cents,  today,  for  a  three  months'  sub- 
scription. We  will  refund  your  money  promptly  and 
without  question  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased 
with  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE.  (Remit  in  stamps  if 
more  convenient.)    Address 


THE  SCOTT  F 
5124  Main  Street 


REDFIELD  CO..  Inc. 

Smetbport,  Pa. 

(THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE  is  on  sale  at  all  newsstands, 
20  cents  a  copy.) 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT 
IN    THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  English  Department  of 
the  Stuyvcsant  High  School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOl'SAND  boys  attend,  is  of  special 
help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Sui)i)Icnieiitary  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric, 
Journalism,  Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free.  Sending  for  it  will 
not  place  you  under  any  obligation.     Address 


THE     INDEPENDENT 


311    Sixth  Avenue 


New   York 


the    problem    of    "putting    the    sun    in 
Sunday." 

One  class  of  people  stand  by  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  observ- 
ance; those  who  believe  in  the  Sabbath 
but  do  not  indentify  it  with  Sunday. 
There  are  many  letters  from  Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists  and  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  who,  like  the  Jews,  observe 
Saturday  as  the  Sabbath: 

Sunday  blue  laws  will  work  a  gross 
injustice  to  thousands  of  America's 
finest  Christians  who  believe  in  the 
original  Fourth  Commandment,  "But  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord, 
thy  (Jod."  Sunday  blue  laws  will  force 
these  pious  and  saintly  Seventh  Day  friends 
to  suspend  their  business  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  and  since  they  must  needs  be 
true  to  their  Ood  and  keep  the  Seventh 
Day.  they  will  be  forced  to  break  the  first 
part  of  the  Commandment,  "Six  days 
shalt   thou  labor." 

Wouldn't  it  be  more  Chvist-like  for 
you  who  have  changed  the  Sabbath  from 
Saturday  to  Sunday  to  change  back  since 
you  have  no  scruples  against  changing 
from  one  day  to  the  other,  and  our  good 
Seventh   Day    friends    have? 

R.    McCULLAUGH. 

(iiaiid  Bai)ids,  Minn. 

Did  Profit-Sharing  or  the 
Union  Fail? 

{Continued  from  page  180) 
on    company   time    with    teachers    pro- 
vided under  the  federal  and  state  laws 
granting   aid  for  vocational   education. 
These  classes  are  adapted  to  all  levels. 

The  union  originally  included  only 
the  three  hundred  men  knitters  on  the 
full-fashion  machines.  The  men  later 
opened  the  organization  to  their  girl 
helpers — each  man  has  three — and  then 
they  went  the  whole  way  and  threw 
cpen  the  door  to  every  employee  in  the 
factory  down  to  the  youngest  girl.  The 
girls  were  coming  in  slowly,  it  is  true, 
but  surely.  They  were  not  coming  be- 
cause of  solicitation.  The  union  did  not 
want  a  lot  of  members  whom  they 
would  find  difficulty  in  holding. 

That  the  union  did  not  urge  the  girls 
to  come  in  did  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  union  was  not  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  non-members.  Their  shop  com- 
mittee frequently  took  up  with  Mr. 
Thieme  matters  of  concern  to  the  en-  j 
th-e  plant;  and  Mr.  Thieme  in  turn  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  union 
matters  concerning  the  whole  plant  in 
which  he  wanted  the  cooperation  of  this 
force.  The  union,  according  to  the  men, 
was  actually  a  convenience  to  the  com- 
pany. It  was  a  body  thru  which 
changes  could  be  presented  to  all  the 
people,  and  its  power  was  sometimes 
exercized  in  a  most  salutary  way,] 
where  disciplinary  force  was  needed. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  The  organ- 
ized workers  were  sincerely  interested 
in  efficient  production.  They  had  no 
fear  of  being  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  high  wages  for  efficiency, 
and  were  confident  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  management.  They  told  us  how  they 
v/ere  always  able  to  present  their  case 
to  the  company  officials  and  to  receive 
satisfaction;  how  the  company  kept 
their  employees  on  during  the  period  of 
shortage  of  dyes  in  1914-15,  and  con- 
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tinued  to  manufacture  as  before  and  to 
take  the  risk  of  piling  up  large  stocks; 
how,  nevertheless,  large  profits  were 
unexpectedly  made  when  a  tremendous 
demand  set  in,  so  that  a  policy  fair  to 
employees  proved  to  be  profitable  to  the 
firm;  how  this  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  company,  so  that,  in  the 
last  twenty-four  years,  the  employees 
had  not  lost  a  single  day  on  account  of 
lack  of  work.  This  was  due  to  the  large 
surplus  which  the  company  accumu- 
lated to  take  them  over  periods  of  de- 
pression. They  told  us  there  had  never 
been  any  water  in  the  stock,  and,  in  the 
periods  of  highest  profits,  the  stock- 
holders had  never  been  paid  more  than 
12  per  cent. 

Along  with  it  all  they  told  us  of  their 
own  interest  in  efficient  production  and 
of  items  which  they  had  contributed 
toward  greater  economies,  such  as  the 
raveling  out  of  spoiled  articles  and  use 
of  the  thi-ead  later  in  weaving;  the  sal- 
vage of  the  thread  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spool  which  used  to  be  thrown  away; 
the  saving  of  steps  by  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  box  holding  the  spools. 

These  skilled  workmen  had  a  pride 
in  their  work.  Their  job  requires  real 
workmanship.  They  were  proud  to  be 
treated  like  men.  They  think  and  study. 

But  we  were  surprized  to  find  a  trade 
union,  along  with  all  these  welf-are  and 
educational  activities,  this  profit-shar- 
ing which  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  al- 
ready high  wages,  this  club  house, 
community  center,  textile  club,  and 
other  harmonizing  agencies.  The  union 
officers  noted  our  surprize  and  ex- 
plained how  the  union  came  into  ex- 
istence. "Mr.  Thieme  was  away  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  reported  to  be  very 
sick.  Things  were  going  bad.  So  we  or- 
ganized. Then  he  came  back.  Things  be- 
gan to  go  all  right  again.  But  we  keep 
up  the  union  partly  because  we  are 
afraid  he  might  die," 

The  company  described  their  rela- 
tion with  the  union  in  a  pamphlet 
shown  to  us  by  the  union  officers: 

We  recognize  the  union,  and  the  union 
recognizes  the  management.  Annually,  with 
the  election  of  new  ofBcers.  the  union  ap- 
points a  factory  committee  of  from  t^velve 
to  fifteen  men,  who  meet  with  the  manage- 
ment upon  a  call  from  either  side,  when 
mutual  plans,  suggestions,  grievances,  rec- 
ommendations, etc..  are  discussed  and  acted 
upon.  These  meetings  are  attended  by  the 
general  manager,  superintendent  and  other 
assistants  as  well  as  such  shoji  foremen  as 
are  interested  in  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration. Thru  this  close  contact  of  offi- 
cials and  working  people,  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other's  wants  and  view- 
points is  created.  Naturally,  it  took  .some 
years  before  sufBcient  confidence  and  mu- 
tual respect  were  inspired  to  get  results 
and  convince  both  sides  of  fairness.  It  is 
not  entirely  a  one-sided  proposition,  for 
while  labor  presents  its  grievances  to  the 
management,  on  the  other  hand  the  man- 
agement brings  its  problems  and  grievances, 
affecting  such  questions  as  production,  qual- 
ity and  labor  supply,  before  the  committee. 
In  other  words,  the  management  uses  the 
union  quite  as  freely  as  the  union  uses  the 
management.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
while  the  management  has  obtained  an 
ideal  situation  with  regard  to  labor,  qual- 
ity of  w<u-k,  etc.,  the  employees  have  also 
obtained  a  maximum  of  wages  and  bonuses. 
as  well  as  a  fifty-fifty  share  in  the  profits. 


-THE  BEST  BOOKS  IN  OUR  LITERATURE 

No  Library,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  complete  without  these 

FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS 

NO  MAN  CAN  BE  CALLED  WELL  INFORMED  WITHOUT  A  THOR- 
OUGH GROUNDING  IN  THE  HISTORY,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND 
POLITICAL,  OF  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY  AND  OF  OTHER  MODERN 
COUNTRIES;  OR  WITHOUT  A  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  RACE  IN  GENERAL. 

THESE  FIVE  BOOKS,  EACH  A  CLASSIC  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD, 
COVER  THE  FIVE  BIGGEST  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY,  AND 
TOGETHER  COMPRISE  THE  INDISPENSABLE  FOUNDATION 
AND  BACKGROUND  OF  INTELLIGENT  CITIZENSHIP. 

LORD  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

This  is  Lord  Bryce's  most  important  work  since  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH.  Part  I  deaJs  with  democratic  government  in  general.  Part 
II  describes  some  democracies  in  their  working.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of   the   author's   conclusions.  -'  vols.    $to.jo 

"THE  ONE  GREAT  AUTHORITY  UPON  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTITUTIONS" 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH 

By  JAMES,  now  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

The  ONE  adequate  study  of  American  democracy,  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
yet  still  unknown  to  many  of  the  rising  generation.  No  American  can  be  called  wdl 
informed   until   he   has   read    this    classic    study    of    American    government    and    politics. 

"His  work  rises  at  once  to  an  eminent  place  among  studies  of  great  nations  and 
their  institutions.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  extant,  nothing  that 
approaches  it." — New  York  Times.  3   vols.      $S.oo. 

"THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  GUIDE  TO 
AMERICAN  HISTORY" 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 
From  the  Compromise  of  1  850 

New  Edition,   Reorganised    in   8    Vols.,    Uniform   Binding.      The   Set,   Boxed,   $25.00. 
"There  is  a  kind  of  greatness  in  the  lucid  simplicity  w^ith  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
handled  his  vast  and  complicated  material.     I  was  about  to  say  that  his  history  is 
as  absorbing  as  a  play;  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  play  that  is  half  so  absorbing." 

'-Thomas  Bailey  Aldricb. 

"THE  MOST  LUCID  AND  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE" 

A  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY 
OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

By  CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

For  understanding  of  Modern  Europe,  not  only  the  Europe  of  1914  but  the  Europe 
of  reconstruction,  with  its  new  social,  economic  and  political  conditions,  "there  is 
probably   no   single   work   in   the   English   language   so  useful   as   this." 

"The  skill,  literary  as  w^ell  as  technical,  with  which  so  great  a  mass  of  material 
has  been  sifted,  condensed  and  put  into  permanent  form  is  beyond  praise."— Bos- 
ton Herald.  J  vols.     The  Set,   $7.75. 

WELLS'S  WORLD  HISTORY:  "VIVID,  DRAMATIC, 

READABLE" 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and   IViankind 

This  History  of  the  World  from  the  primal  nebula  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Great 
War,  with  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  i.s  not  only  "the  most  talked  about  book  of  the 
winter;"   it   is  "one  of  the   great  books  of  our  generation." 

"An  altogether  wondrous  work  .  .  .  his  narrative  of  human  struggle  and  endeav- 
or glows  with  life.  ...  It  is  astonishing  ho\v  much  of  prime  importance  can  be 
told  in  tw^o  volumes." — James  Harvey  Robinson  in  Yale  Review. 

.'  vols.      The  Set,  $10.50, 

These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  Important   Rookstorcs,   or  will  be  sent  Carriage  Prepaid 
if   you   will   remit   to   our   nearest  office 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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TME  GREATEST  DEBATE   IN  A  DECADE  / 

CAPITALISM  vsSOCI  ALISM 


Pnecr.  E.It.S'EI.IGMAN 

MCAD  OP  THE  DEP't    OP  ECONOMICS,  COLUMBIA  W^IVSKSITY 

%^Egl9US 

Prop.  SCOTT  N EARING 

RAHO    SCHOOL     OF    SOCIAL     SCIENCE 

INTRODUCTION  av  OSWALD  GARRISON  VI UARO 

e:di~t-op^     of="THE.     ?^>*"riONi" 

^^^B^  JE-  O  ▼"  — 


resolved:  that  capitalism   has   more  to 

OPFER.     TO     THE     WOR.KER.S       OP      THE 
UMiTCD     STATES      THAN    HAS    SOCIAI.ISK4. 


HELD  IM  NEW  YORK  CITY,  JAN.2S.I92I>  BEFORE 
AN  AUDIENCE  OF  3500.  (Var/f/fo  SreMO&RAPHic 

KfPOnT ILLUSTRATED    BY  PHOTOGRAPHS   OF    THE    DBBA.TERS. 
PAPER.  COVER.  50'»    CLOTH^I.OO    (ey i^Aii.  fO(  exTK*)    ' 

THE    FINE     >^AB.TS  GUILD    ; 

Pe«».    I  27  WC5-rt|^PSr«Sr..A/rwyo«.«  C/»^. 


Horsford's  Cold  Weather 
Plants 

When  yon  get  nursery  stock  from  Vermont 
you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  hardy.  Our  Harely 
Plants,  Wild  Flowers,  Lilies,  Orchids,  Hardy 
Ferns,  Vines,  Shrubs,  and  Trees  which  we 
grow  here  have  always  given  satisfaction  when 
properly  set.  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  we  have 
found  tender  in  severe  winters  have  been  dis- 
carded from  our  lists.  Ask  for  our  New  An- 
nual before  making  up  your  list  of  wants. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD  Charlotte,  Vermont 


vJ^ouj^iotdaH/M. 


Originated  and  Introduced  by 

The  Elm  City   Nursery  Company 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  199,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Spring  or  fall  pl.iiiting  advised.     Send  for  Box- 

Barberry  T-l'Ier  and  Nursery  C<italoe 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^  loftotM^sT^'' 
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HISTORICAL      -TABLETS 

REED      &      BARTON,     T  A  U  N  T  O  N  .    M  A  S  S  -                                   ] 

Dialog8,Munologsfft|  ■  ««  AVaudevllIe  Acta 
Musical  Readlngsl*!  H  W  ^How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Drills,  Pageants!  kH  I  WMake -up  Goods 
Minstrel  Material. Jokes, liecitations.EntertainmeQls 
CatalogFree.T.S.Seuison&Co.Dept.  3  Chicago 

CPFAKPUQ*  ^'^  assist  in  preparing  material  for 
^*  ljxmamljl%L/ •  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bales.  Expert,  scholarly  service,  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

-Send    for   free    book.      Contains    valuable 
'  Information    for    inventors.      Send    sketch    cf 
your  invention  for  Free  Opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Prompt   service.       (Twenty  years'  experience.) 
Talbert  &  Talbert,  4933  Talbert  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  128 
St.  Louis.    Mo. 
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How  We  Improved  Our 
Memory  In  One  Evening 
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Yet  we  are  not  averse  to  saying  that  from 
the  time  that  this  arrangement  became 
truly  operative  the  stockholders'  profits 
went  up  every  year.  In  other  words,  it  has 
proven  up  to  this  time  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  both  capital  and  labor. 

This  was  Mr.  Thieme's  ideal,  which 
he  stated  as  follows: 

We  have  no  more  important  function  to- 
day in  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills  than  the 
development  of  our  welfare  work.  This  we 
are  doing  in  part  thru  certain  aids  such  as 
old  age  pensions,  special  assistance  to  sick 
and  needy,  sick  and  accident  insurance, 
group  insurance  and  health  department, 
which  do  much  to  alleviate  misfortune. 
Important  as  these  are,  they  are  secondary 
in  my  judgment  to  our  more  constructive 
welfare  work  thru  profit  sharing,  club 
house  culture  and  recreation,  which  or- 
ganize and  promote  eflSciency,  good  for- 
tune, good  feeling,  eommunity  well  being 
and  satisfaction,  individual  success  and 
leadership.  It  is  this  kind  of  welfare  work 
that  must  be  vastly  increased  thru  manu- 
facturing institutions  in  the  immediate 
future.  But  this  welfare  work  must  not 
operate  to  keep  the  payroll  down. 

Thus  it  was  in  August,  1919.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  the  financial  intoxication 
began  to  pass  off.  Payrolls  had  previ- 
ously been  adjusted  up  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living,  until  in  June,  1920,  the 
last  advance  had  been  made,  after  the 
profit-sharing  checks  for  25  per  cent  on 
wages,  out  of  the  preceding  year's 
earnings,  had  been  issued  to  all  the 
workers.  Everything  looked  rosy.  Then 
the  union  committee  demanded  that  the 
25  per  cent  profit-sharing  bonus  should 
be  put  thereafter  into  the  weekly  pay 
envelope  instead  cf  paying  it  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  company  got  at  once  a 
rude  glimpse  of  the  workers'  psychol- 
ogy. To  the  workers,  profit-sharing  in 
cash  is  but  deferred  wages.  It  was 
here,  as  always,  wage  psychology 
against  profit  psychology.  But  the 
glimpse  in  June  was  not  rude  enough — 
the  intoxication  was  on  the  company 
also.  Business  was  rosy.  The  company 
agreed,  to  take  its  chances,  make 
everybody  happy  and  assure  ideal 
working  conditions  for  the  season.  But 
they  hesitated  enough  to  agree  only  to 
the  committee's  program  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  ending  December  1. 
Thus  for  six  months  unearned  profits 
became  current  wages.  Profit  psychol- 
ogy yielded  to  wage  psychology,  not- 
withstanding wages  proper  had  al- 
ready kept  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

In  October  the  company  found  itself 
with  $2,000,000  inventory  depreciated 
approximately  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Thieme 
called  in  the  committee.  He  proposed  to 
take  off  the  last  advance  in  wages 
proper,  made  in  June,  and  to  pay  prof- 
its as  before,  only  when  earned,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  met  the  committee 
often.  He  wrote  a  long  statement  which 
was  read  at  the  union  meeting.  He  im- 
plored them  to  accept  his  statements 
and  to  have  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity.  He  appealed  to  individu- 
als and  presented  facts  and  figures  of 
every  kind. 

But  wage  psychology  could  not  think 
in  terms  of  profit  psychology.  Wages 
are  paid  now,  but  profits  are  paid  a 
year,  maybe  ten  years,  from  now.  They 
require  different  kinds  of  imagination. 
The   committee   of   the  union   went   to 


headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  They 
came  back  confirmed  in  what  they 
started  with.  "No  wage  reductions  is 
the  motto  of  our  union." 

On  December  1,  the  1900  employees 
walked  out. 

It  was  nuts  for  the  company.  Raw 
niaterial  had  been  going  down  in  price 
since  October — 25  per  cent  in  Novem- 
ber, then  50  per  cent  in  December.  The 
price  made  on  hosiery  in  October  was 
already  too  high  in  November.  Novem- 
ber prices  much  too  high  in  December. 
Even  had  the  union  accepted  the  com- 
pany's offer  the  company  claimed  it 
would  have  been  losing  money,  altho  it 
would  have  been  following  its  twenty-five 
year  policy  of  not  laying  off  the  work- 
ers, even  at  a  loss,  but  making  up  the 
loss  out  of  its  unemployment  reserve. 
The  union  laid  itself  off,  and  the  re- 
serve was  not  called  upon. 

On  the  worker's  side,  the  union  mem- 
bers felt  that  Mr.  Thieme  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  other  stockhold- 
ers, who  objected  to  the  too  high  wages 
with  their  bad  effect  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket of  Fort  Wayne. 

But  Mr.  Thieme  himself  believes 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  mind.  He 
is  only  adjusting  himself  to  new  condi- 
tions. He  warned  the  union  what  would 
happen.  He  used  all  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  prestige.  A  strike  would  be  a 
slap  at  him  personally.  It  would  say 
that  they  did  not  trust  him,  that  he  was 
not  straight.  If  so,  he  would  not  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  those  who  re- 
pudiated him  after  these  many  years 
of  confidence. 

So  his  new  program,  when  the  strike 
shall  end  and  the  men  come  back,  is  the 
open  shop — no  discrimination  between 
union  and  non-union  labor,  but  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  union  thru  committees 
or  otherwise.  Instead,  there  will  be  a 
plan  of  organization  which  will  put  fac- 
tory operations  in  control  of  the  work- 
ers, by  the  workers,  excluding  officers 
of  the  company.  All  of  the  other  fea- 
tures will  not  only  be  continued,  but 
expanded.  Profit-sharing  again  will  be 
the  leading  feature,  and  with  it,  life, 
accident,  sickness  and  unemployment 
insurance,  old-age  pensions,  club  house, 
community  center,  vocational  educa- 
tion,  efficiency  committees,   and   so   on. 

Was  it  profit-sharing  or  unionism 
that  fell  down? 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Beware  of  Pickpockets ! 

(Continued  from  page  182) 

of  bills  invites  the  pickpocket  to  hover 
around  your  immediate  vicinity,  and 
generally  he  gets  what  he  goes  after. 
It  is  at  all  times  foolish  for  anyone  to 
carry  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a 
crowded  thorofare  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary;  and  then  the  safest 
way  to  carry  it  is  in  the  hand.  There  is 
little  danger  of  a  highwayman  reliev- 
ing you  of  it,  for  the  crowds  are  your 
best  protection  in  this  case;  it  is  gen- 
erally in  sparsely  settled,  lonely  neigh- 
borhoods that  money  will  be  forcibly 
taken  from  you,  and  the  pickpocket  is 
too  much  of  a  coward  to  try  a  forcible 
method. 
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How  I  Ate  A  Pound  A  Day 

Off  My  Weight 

An  Amazing  discovery  in  weight  reduction,  no 
starving,  no  medicines,  no  special  foods,  no 
course  of  baths,  no  exercises,  no  "mind  cure." 


'A' 


REN'T  you  heavier  than  you  used  to 
be?"'  This  would  nearly  always 
be  the  first  remark  I'd  hear  when- 
ever I  met  au  old  friend  or  acquaintance. 
And  they  were  right.  No  doubt  about  it, 
I  was  fast  putting  on  weight  to  a  notice- 
able extent. 

At  first  I  took  it  as  a  sure  sign  of  vigor- 
ous health.  I  had  always  thought  that  the 
accumulation  of  fat  was  Nature's  way  of 
stt)ring  up  health  and  energy — a  sort  of 
reserve  to  draw  upon  in  time  of  need.  So 
I  revelled  in  my  good  fortune  and  felt 
genuinely  sorry  for  my  friends  who  were 
not  so  favored  by  Nature. 

But  soon  my  condition  began  to  be  seri- 
ous. I  was  getting  altogether  too  fat.  My 
increasing  stoutness  began  to  be  about  all 
I  could  think  of — it  entirely  occupied  my 
mind.  My  friends  began  to  mention  it.  I 
couldn't  walk  a  block  without  puffing.  My 
heart  became  affected. 

I  Gave  Up  Pleasures  to  No  Avail 

I  bad  always  led  an  active  life, 
being  fond  of  athletics,  horse- 
back riding  and  other  exercises. 
My  increasing  weight  made  it 
difficult  for  me  to  "go  in"  for 
these  things.  I  simi)ly  couldn't 
get  around  as  fast  as  the  others 
— even  my  walk  was  dilferent ; 
and  besides  any  sort  of  i)hysical 
exertion  became  unjileasant  to 
me.  I  don't  need  to  go  into  de- 
tails, for  anyone  with  a  tendency 
to  stoutness  will  well  know  what 
I  mean. 

This  lack  of  exercise  could 
lead  to  but  one  thing :  I  took  on 
weight  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  day 
when  I  realized  that  I  was  slowing  down 
mentally  as  well  as  physically.  I  lost  in- 
terest in  my  wcu-k  and  all  social  alVairs. 
Anything  requiring  exertion  was  passed 
\i\).  I'nderstand  me.  please.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  i)raise  my  former  self  and  figure ; 
I'm  simply  telling  how  my  mental  and 
physical  i)owers  and  pleasure  decreased  as 
fat  was  increased. 

Starring  Only  Made  Things  Worse 

You  can  probably  guess  my  next  move— - 
nearly  every  "fat"  woman  has  taken  it.  I 
became  a  follower  of  the  "simple  life.''  I 
cut  down  on  my  diet — and  felt  hungi'v  all 
the  time.  Then  I  took  a  course  of  baths. 
According  to  weights  taken  "befoi'e  and 
after"  the  baths  cut  down  my  weight.  But 
within  a  day  or  so  the  weight  was  back 
again.  The  baths  had  only  a  temporary 
effect.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were 
sai)ping  my  vitality. 

Then  I  tried  the  plan  of  going  without 
li(|uids ;  omitting  certain  food  from  my  all- 
too-UH^ager  diet :  of  eating  widely  adver- 
tised "reducing  foods,"  and  finally  of  tak- 
ing medicine. 

By  this  time  life 
had  lost  much  of  its 
joy  for  me.  As  my 
weight  increased  so 
did  my  distress.  I 
simi)ly  had  to  do 
something.  So  I 
started  to  find  out 
all  I  could  about 
obesity.  I  (pu's- 
tioned  physicians, 
surgeons,  army  doc- 
tors, health  specialists  and  a  lot  of  women 
and  men  who  were  similarly  afflicted.  Soon 
I  became  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  weight 
reduction.  But  still  I  continued  to  put 
on  weight. 


Fat  People  Die  Young 

One  day  I  experienced  a  shock.  I  was 
reading  some  health  statistics  by  life  in- 
surance companies.  These  showed  conclu- 
sively that  in  addition  to  causing  mental 
and  physical  inefficiency  fatness  brings  on  a 
serious  chain  of  illnesses,  such  as  heart 
trouble,  diabetes,  stomach  and  intestinal 
trouble,  apoplexy  and  the  like.  And  then 
I  read  that  fat  peoi)le  die  young.  No  sup- 
position about  this.  Plain,  cold,  hard  facts, 
drawn  from  life  insurance  statistics,  cover- 
ing the  exi>eriences  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  and  several  generations. 

At  Last  I  Found  the  Secret 

My  lucky  star  must  have  been  working 
for  me  about  this  time,  for  I  ran  across 
just  the  kind  of  practical  help  I  was  look- 
ing for.  A  friend  advised  me  to  read 
"Weight  Control,  the  Basis  of  Health."  by 
the  famous  Food  Si)ecialist.  Eugene 
Christian. 

This  coui-se,  in  the  form  of 
simi)le  little  lessons,  completely 
upset  my  own  personal  opinions 
and  all  that  I  had  learned  about 
obesity  and  health.  It  shows 
that  when  one  starts  to  put  on 
weight  it  is  uot  a  sign  of  health, 
but  of  ill-health.  Obesity  is  ac- 
tually a  disease.  Then  it  showed 
that  most  of  the  tables  of  weights 
indicating  what  a  person  of  a 
certain  age  and  height  should 
weigh  are  all  wrong  and  why. 

Then  there  were  some  startling 
new  ideas  about  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  of  mental  and 
l)hysical  vigor.  No  theories,  but 
hard,  practical  facts,  drawn  from 
the  experiences  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  all  conditions  of  life. 

The  remarkable  part  of  it  all  was  that 
there  were  no  fads  in  Eugene  Christian's 
methods,  no  special  baths,  no  self-denying- 
diet,  no  medicine,  no  exercises — nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Simi)ly  go  ou  living 
a  normal  life,  eat  ai)petiziug.  delicious 
foods,  properly  combined,  do  i)retty  uuich 
as  you  please.  And  still  one  could  reduce 
his  or  her  weight  to  normal  in  a  very  short 
time  by  entirely  natural  methods. 

A  Pound  Less  a  Day 
Without  the  Slightest  Hardship 

It  all  sounded  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
I  decided  to  give  the  methods  a  fair  test. 
Right  from  the  start  my  former  figure  and 
energy  began  to  return.  The  very  first 
week  I  reduced  my  weight  by  a  pound  each 
day.  Not  the  jjlightest  hardship  was  in- 
volved— a  most  unusual  thing  in  weight- 
reduction.  I  had  always  enjoyed  my  meals. 
but  now  my  food  tasted  even  more  deli- 
cious than  ever.  Working  became  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  again,  instead  of  a  grind.  I  was 
bubbling  over  with  life  and  energy.  My 
Hesh  grew  hard  and  firm.  And  soon,  very 
much  to  my  surprise.  I  was  able  to  wear 
fabrics  and  colors  which  my  stoutness  had 
forced  me  to  abandon. 

A    Famous    Scientist's    Greatest 
Work 

When  I  now  look  upon  my  former  con- 
dition of  stoutness  it  all  seems  like  a  hor- 
rible nightmare,  for  not  only  did  I  quickly 
regain  my  normal  weight,  but  I've  main- 
tained it  ever  since.  To  look  at  me  today 
no  one  would  realize  that  not  so  long  I 
was  a  "fat"  woman.  My  quick  reduction 
in  weight,  my  vigorous  health  and  active 
mind  of  today  I  owe  all  to  Eugene  Chris- 
tian.    I  only  wish  I  had  the  means  to  dis- 


tribute his  remarkable  Course  to  every 
woman  afflicted  with  obesity,  for  I  feel 
that  Eugene  Christian  is  rendering  a  great 
and  genuine  service  to  humanity  through 
his  wonderful  w(n-k.  I  have  recommended 
Eugene  Christian's  Course  to  many  other.s 
and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
produce  results  just  as  remarkable  as  in 
my  case. 

How    You    Can    Try    This    Method 
Without  Risking  a  Penny 

iluch  C(mld  be  written  about  the  cause 
and  the  remedy  for  excessive  stoutness  and 
Eugene  Christian's  methods.  But  that  is 
unnecessary :  for  you  can  now  test  them 
out  in  the  jtrivacy  of  your  home  without 
risking  a  penny.  These  methods  are  not 
new  and  untried  theories,  for  more  than 
200.(MK)  i)eoi)le  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
used  and  are  using  them  and  indorse  them 
in   the  most  enthusiastic  terms. 

The  i)ublishers  have  left  on  hand  just 
1.296  sets  of  Eugene  Christian's  Course, 
which  they  wish  to  dispose  of  before  the 
New  Edition  comes  off  the  press.  The 
l)rice  at  which  thousands  of  these  sets  have 
been  sold  is  $o.  But  these  few  remaining 
sets  are  being  offered  at  only  $2  for  as 
long  as  they  last,  so  if  you  act  quickly 
you  can  get  these  wonderful  secrets  at  a 
saving  of  $3. 

Send  No  Money ! 

Simply  init  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  N(  »W.  Give  the 
postnuin  only  .$2  in 
comi)lete  payment, 

when    the    course    ar- 
rives. 

Look  the  course 
over  carefully.  Put  it 
to  the  test.  Weigh 
yourself  before  you 
start.  theu  weigh 
yourself  daily.  .Judge 
by  results.  If  you 
don't  notice  a  great 
improvement  within 
five  days  after  start- 
ing, send  it  back  and 
your  money  will  be 
refunded.  You  can 
clearly  see  that  an 
offer  like  this  could 
not  be  nuide  unless  the 
publishers  were  confi- 
dent that  Eugene  Christian's  methods  will 
produce  remarkable  results  for  you,  as  they 
have  for  thousands  of  others  who  gladly 
paid  .l^")  for  the  course. 

But  immediate  action  is  necessary.  There 
is  no  need  for  you  to  suffer  from  superfluous 
weight  any  longer — and  reme»iber,  tha*  special 
price  can  be  held  only  as  long  as  the  few  sets  last. 

Cut  the  coupon  now  and  send  it  at  once  and 
be  sure  to  avoid  disappointment.  You  will  surely 
agree  that  health,  happiness  and  comfort  are 
worth   the  trial.      Write  today. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 

Depl.  42.  43  West  16th  St..   New  York  City 

Corrective  Eating  Society, 

Dept.  42,  43  West  16th  St.,  New  York  City. 

You  may  send  me,  prepaid,  Eugene  Chris- 
tian's Course,  "Weight  Control — the  Basis  of 
Health."  in  12  lessons.  I  will  pay  the  post- 
man only  S2  on  arrival.  If  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  it  I  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
it  to  you  after  a  .5-day  trial.  It  is,  of  course. 
understood  that  you  are  to  refund  my  money 
($2)    if  I   return  the  course. 

Name     

Street    

City     

State     Ind.  2-19-21 
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The  Financial 
Outlook  for  1921 

SEVENTH  YEAR 

Not  ail  Aniuial  Review,  but  a  comprehensive, 
lousiivativp  luui  valuable  book  on  what  the 
master  minds  of  America  believe  1921  will 
unfold.  An  indispensable  guide  to  the  busi- 
ness  man   and   financier   alike. 

Partial  Summary  of  Contents 

The   1921    Outlook. 

A  Composite  Picture  of  Financial  and  Busi- 
ness America  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
25  American   Leaders  of   industry. 

Stock   Market   Averages   for   1920. 

Ten    Year    Price    Range    of    Leading    Stocks. 

Ebb  and  Flow  of  Price  Waves  for  93  Years. 

Trend  of  Stock  Prices  During  and  After  the 
War. 

Thirty  Seasoned  Investment  and  Speculative 
Opportunities. 

Complete  Sales  Record  of  N'.  Y.  Curb 
Market    for    1920. 

Copy  free    upon   request 

McCall  &  Riley  Co.,  inc. 

Suite  901 
20  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 
Due  March  1.  1936 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1921,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wail 
Street.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 
Due  March  1.  1933 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1921,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  ^'ork 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  W^all 
Street.  G.  D.   Milne,  Treasurer. 

TRAVEL   IN    EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART.   LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY.    FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 

65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


Talk  Convincingly — 

and  the  World   Is  At 

Your  Feet 

WHY  can  one  man  sell  where 
another  fails?  Why  can  one 
man  get  the  sought-after  job 
when  another,  better  qualified,  is 
turned  down?  Why  does  every- 
one "believe  in"  one  man  and 
have  no  confidence  in  another, 
who  really  has  as  much  ability? 
The  thing  that  counts  is  not  only 
what  you  say  but  how  you  say  it. 

If  you  are  interested,  write   for 
free  booklet  called  "The  Secret 
of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker- 
How  I  Learned  it  in  One  Even- 
ing." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

311    Sixth   Avenue  New    York 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  Did    Profit-Sharing   or  the    Union    Fail? 

1.    Summarize     this      article     as  briefly     and 

clearly    as    possible,    in    order  to    define    for 

yourself    the    issue   which    the  article    raises 
and   the  title  suggests. 

II.  Should   Sunday    Be    Kept  or   Spent? 

1.  Look  thru  the  Bible,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  for  discussion  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  write  an  essay  that  is,  in  part  at 
least,  a  description  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Sabbath.  You  could  do  it  from  the  lit- 
erary or  historical  point  of  view,  from  in- 
terest in  biblical  writings  and  customs  as 
such.  Or  you  could  make  your  essay  a 
study  of  then  and  now,  of  two  different 
Sabbaths  arising  from  different  needs  and 
circumstances. 

2.  Pick  out  from  these  letters  the  one  which 
seems  to  you  logically  most  clear  and  con- 
sistent, regardless  of  whether  you  agree 
with  it  or  not.  Have  your  reasons  for  your 
choice.  Pick  out  the  letter  that  you  think 
the  most  superficial  and  faulty  in  its  ar- 
gument. 

3.  Choose  the  three  letters  that  seem  to  you 
most  expressive  of  personality  and  write 
three   character   sketches   of   the   writers. 

III.  Beware    of   Pickpockets! 

1.  Introspect  a  little  to  find  out  if  you  can 
why  human  nature  likes  to  read  articles  like 
this.  You  should  be  able  to  do  a  humorous 
essay  on  why  people  enjoy  reading  about 
how  they  are  going  to  be  robbed,  held  up, 
murdered,  etc. 

IV.  Alice    in    Puppetland. 

1.  Look  up  in  the  encyclopedia  and  in  books 
on  the  history  of  the  drama  other  cases  of 
the  use  of  marionettes  or  puppets,  and  see 
what  an  interesting  article  you  can  make 
out  of   your   material. 

2.  Write  a  play,  either  original  or  a  drama- 
tization of  some  good  story,  intended  to 
be  acted  by  puppets.  Make  your  scheme 
just  as  complete  as  possible,  in  stage 
directions,  properties,  scenery,  miisic, 
etc.,    illustrating    with   sketches    if   you    can. 

V.  The    United    States — the    IVIain    Obstacle 

to  the  World's  Peace. 
1.  Write  a  brief  historical  article  comparing 
Germany's  attitude  toward  disarmament  be- 
fore the  war  with  America's  after  the  war. 
Make  your  article  either  refute  or  confirm 
Mr.  Hershey's   editorial. 

VI.  The   Irony  of   Fate. 

1.  The  general  question  that  this  editorial 
raises  is  something  like  this :  are  people 
ever  objectively  self-aware  and  self-critical 
enough  to  enjoy  and  understand  an  art 
presentation  of  their  own  type?  Think  of 
it  in  the  special  cases  described.  Compare 
Walt  Whitman's  poetry  with  scms  poetry 
which  you  know  to  be  popular  with  the 
"masses" — Robert  Service,  Kipling,  Tenny- 
son, for  instance.  Compare  the  Barnard 
"Lincoln"  with  such  popular  works  of  art 
as  Watts'  "Hope,"  or  others  that  you  can 
discover  for  yourself.  Compare,  as  litera- 
ture for  children,  Stevenson's  "Chi'd's  Gar- 
den of  Verse"  with  stories  by  Henty,  or 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  or  Ralrh  Henry  Bar- 
bour's school  stories,  or  "The  Elsie  Books," 
or  "The  Five  Little  Peppere,"  or  any  other 
books  that  you  know  children  really  like. 
See  if  you  can  derive  from  this  series  of 
comparisons  any  generalizations  about  the 
kind  of  art  that  appeals  to  trained  and  to 
untrained  tastes,  and  apply  these  gener- 
alizations to  the  examples  given  in  this 
editorial. 

2.  Is  the  instance  of  "Gulliver's  Travels"  in 
the  same  class  with  the  other  three?  Ex- 
plain how  it  has  come  to  be  connected  with 
childhood,  instead  of  with  a  maturely  cyni- 
cal group  of  readers. 

3.  "Symbolism,  satire — the  two  most  ultra- 
adult  forms  of  literature."  Do  you  agree? 
Discuss  the  statement,  bringing  to  bear  on 
it  everything  that  you  have  ever  read  that 
is   relevant. 

VII.  Common   Sense  and    Utopia. 

1.  Who  were  Plato,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Sir 
Thomas  More?  Read  More's  "Utopia,"  and 
as  much  as  you  can  of  the  "Republic,"  and 
"The  New  Atlantis."  so  as  to  know  what 
this    editorial    is    talking   about. 

2.  What  part  of  Ruskin's  social  philosophy  is 
involved  in  the  clause  "If  we  believe  with 
Ruskin  that  industrial  and  mechanical  civ- 
ilization is  evil  .  .  ."?  Compare  Ruskin 
with  William  Morris  as  a  social  and  indus- 
trial   reformer. 

3.  "And  the  architects  of  the  social  sciences 
are  the  Utopians."  Make  a  list  of  ten  such 
architects  chosen  from  as  many  lands  and 
times   as   possible. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  Decreasing  Wages — Did  Profit-Sharing 
or   the    Union    Fail? 

1.  Explain  the  labor  policy  of  the  Wayne 
Knitting  Mills  as  described  by  Professor 
Commons. 

2.  Why  was  this  policy  unable  to  stand  the 
test  of  hard  times  and  decreasing  prices, 
profits   and   wages? 

3.  "Wage  psychology  could  not  think  in  terms 
of   profit   psychology."    Explain   this   phrase. 

II. 'Disarmament — The  United  States — the 
IVIain  Obstacle  to  the  World's  Peace. 
Spring  Styles  in  Armament.  Congress 
Votes   Smal/  Army. 

1.  Explain  why  Germany's  adoption  of  a  big 
navy  policy  led  to  hostility  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  and  to  friendship  be- 
tween England  and  France  during  the  dec- 
ade before  the  Great  War. 

2.  Show  how  the  disappearance  of  Germany 
as  a  naval  power  has  altered  the  relative 
standing   of   the   navies   of  the  world. 

3.  Great  Britain  is  not  now  building  any 
capital  ships.  Do  you  think  that  this  means 
that  (a)  the  British  see  no  danger  to  their 
naval  supremacy  now  that  Germany  has 
been  defeated,  (b)  the  British  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  naval  supremacy  and  are 
willing  that  the  United  States  should  have 
the  largest  navy,  (c)  the  British  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  battleship  and  battle 
cruiser  and  wish  to  experiment  with  cheap- 
er forms  of  national  defense,  such  as  air- 
planes  and  submarines  ? 

4.  What  is  the  technical  issue  between  the 
champions  of  the  battleship  and  those  like 
Sir  Percy  Scott,  who  believe  that  big  ships 
are  obsolete?  What  light  has  the  Great 
War  thrown  on  the  situation?  What  is 
your  own   opinion? 

5.  What  is  the  issue  between  President  Wil- 
son and  Congress  regarding  the  size  of  the 
army  ?  Do  you  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  army  should  be  maintained  on 
the  scale  authorized  by  Congress  a  few 
months  ago  or  have  conditions  changed  in 
the  meantime  sufficiently  to  warrant  the 
reduction    on    which    Congress    now    insists? 

6.  Write  a  brief  imaginative  sketch  of  the 
years  1920  to  1930,  showing  the  possible 
dangers  to  world  peace  that  might  arise 
from  rivalry  in  naval  construction  between 
the  United  States  and  other  Powers  during 
that  time?  Compare  it  with  the  armament 
race  between  England  and  Germany  betore 
the  war. 

III.  Eastern  European  Politics  —  Eastern 
Europe.    Pilsudski   at   Paris. 

1.  Why  are  Poland  and  France  natural  allies? 
Notice  the  geographical  position  of  both 
nations   with   respect   to   Germany. 

2.  Tell  what  you  can  about  Franco-Polish  re- 
lations in  the  past,  especially  in  the  time 
of   Napoleon   Bonaparte. 

3.  Why  are  Russians  reluctant  to  recognize 
the  full  independence  of  Latvia  and  Es- 
thonia?  (Note  their  position  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Baltic  Sea), 

4.  Over  what  non-Russian  peoples  did  Russia 
rule  in  1914  ?  Find  out  what  you  can  about 
the  way  in  which  the  o!d  Russian  Empire 
was  built  up.  Was  Russia's  policy  toward 
subject  nationalities  conciliatory  or  op- 
pressive? 

5.  Prepare  either  the  affirmative  or  the  nega- 
tive brief  for  a  debate  on  the  question  : 
Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should 
immediately  recognize  the  full  independ- 
ence of  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Lithuania  and 
of  any  other  country  which  has  success- 
fully revolted  from  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

IV.  Zionism — The    New    Jerusalem. 

1.  What  does  "Zionism"  mean  ?  Are  all  Jews 
Zionists? 

2.  Explain  why  Palestine  is  a  "holy  land"  to 
so  many  religious  bodies.  What  part  did  it 
play  in  the  Crusades? 

3.  Explain  the  reference  to  the  Crimean  War. 

4.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  British  "man- 
date"  over    Palestine? 

V.  Graft — Blackmail    In    Building. 

1.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  building  con- 
spiracy   recently    investigated    in    New    York 

(a  reference  to  the  November  27,  1920, 
number  of  The  Independent,  p.  306,  will 
give  some  additional   facts)  7 

2.  Why  in  Mr.  Williams's  opinion  is  graft 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with 
the  building   industry? 

3.  "Any  firm  or  corporation  selling  or  deal- 
ing in  building  materials  ought  by  State 
and  Federal  law  to  be  put  on  the  basis  of 
a  common  carrier."  Here  is  a  ready-made 
topic   for   debate. 
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Pebbles 

Frosh — Surveying  a  little? 

Engineer — No  !    surveying    a    lot. — Sour 

(iirl. 

She — I   wish  you'd   look   the   other  way. 
Young  Brother — He  can't  help  the  way 
he  looks. — Sun  Dial. 

This  famous  painter  met  his  death 
Because  he  couldn't  draw  his  breath. 

— Puppet. 

Dear  Mile.  Flapjax — I  am  a  brunet  and 
have  lately  been  becoming  more  and  more 
so.  Prescribe  something  for  the  face. 

Answer— Try    soap. — Princeton    Thjer. 

Wifey — I  heard  a  noise  when  you  came 
in  last  night. 

Hubby — Perhaps  it  was  the  night  falling. 

Wifey  (coldly) — No,  it  wasn't,  it  was 
the  day  breaking. — Store  Chat. 

'•Statistics  prove  that  marriage  is  a  pre- 
ventive against  suicide."  said  Mrs.  Gabb. 

"Yes,"  growled  Mr.  Gabb.  "And  statistics 
also  prove  that  suicide  is  a  preventive 
against  marriage." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Newlywed  (giving  first  order  to 
butcher  over  'phone) — Please  send  me  a 
pound  of  steak. 

Butcher — And  what  else,  please? 

Mrs.  Newlywed — And — and  some  gravy. 
— yew  York  Central  Lines  Magazine. 

He  was  a  Boy  Scout.  He  was  asked. 
"Have  you  done  a  kind  deed  every  day, 
something  to  make  some  one  happy?" 

"Well,"  he  confessed,  "I  went  to'  see  my 
aunt  yesterday  and — and — well,  I  guess 
she  was  happy  when  I  went  home !" — Life. 

"Is  this  the  hosiery  department?"  said 
the  voice  over  the  phone. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  weary  saleslady. 

"Have  you  any  flesh-colored  stockings  in 
stock?"  asked  the  voice. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  weary  saleslady. 
Whaddy  ya  want — pink,  yellow,  or 
AsickT— Store  Chat. 

Teacher— Thomas,  will  you  tell  me  what 
I  conjunction  is,  and  compose  a  ■sentence 
X)ntaining  one? 

Thomas  (after  reflection) — A  conjuuc- 
ion  is  a  word  connecting  anything,  such  as 
The  horse  is  hitched  to  the  fence  by  his 
lalter."  "Halter"  is  a  conjunction,  becaii.se 
t  connects  the  horse  and  the  fence." — 
harper's  Bazar. 

The  near-sighted  man  and  his  wife  were 
nspecting  the  latest  art  exhibition  with 
•ritical  care. 

"That's  the  ugliest  portrait  I've  ever 
een,"  he  cried,  angrily,  striving  vainly  for 
I  better  view  of  the  abomination. 

"Come  away,  you  fool  I"  replied  his  wife. 
You're  looking  at  yourself  in  a  mirror!" 
-Xorth  China  Standard. 

The  origin  of  the  bagpipe  was  being  dis- 
ussed,  the  representatives  of  different  na- 
lons  eagerly  disclaiming  responsibility  for 
he  atrocity.  Finally  an  Irishman  said : 
\>  ell,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth  about  it.  The 
nsh  invented  it  and  sold  it  to  the  Scotch 
s  a  joke :  and  the  Scotch  ain't  seen  the 
oke  yet!"— 7'/(e  Watchman-Examiner 
Aeic  York). 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Gabriel  D'A^-^•u^■ZIO — I  am   Gideon. 

Warren  G.  Harding — I  am  a  partizan. 

Thomas  A.  Edison — Henrv  Ford  is  "all 
right." 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton — Avoid  passive 
verbs. 

Blasco  Ibanez — I   am   not   thru   grum- 
bling. 

Lord  Dunsany — In  England  a  poet  has 
to  die  to  be  appreciated. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Augustine — Blondes  are  not 
adapted  to  this  climate. 

Nicholas    Murray-    BuTLER^Columbia 
University  is  a  giant  in  bonds. 

Groveb  Cleveland  Bergdoll — Money 
will  get  you  a  good  time  anywhere. 

Astronomer  Theodore  Moreau — The 
earth  is  about  500,000,000  years  old. 

Methodist  Bishop  Hughes — The  apo.s- 
tolic  succession  is  only  a  superstition. 

George  Ade — Sometimes  I  pause  and 
wonder  if  the  mustache  cup  is  still  extant. 

Congressman  Kahn — ^This  country  has 
not  a  friend  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

E.  J.  Hodges — "America  First"  is  noth- 
ing but  the  material  vibration  of  pre-war 
imperialism. 

Henry  Ford — The  farmer  will  see  the 
day  when  both  the  horse  and  the  cow  are 
done  away  with. 

Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant — Too 
many  ministers  feel  like  salesmen  on  a 
commission  basis. 

Christopher  Morley — Can  it  be  that 
the  beard,  not  the  pineal  gland,  is  the  true 
domicile  of  the  soul. 

Senator  Edge — We  must  go  after  the 
other  fellow's  money — be  it  the  pound,  the 
franc,  the  lira,  or  the  yen. 

Vice-President  George  A.  Cullen — Of 
all  the  failures  of  1920,  84  per  cent  were 
of  firms  that  did  not  advertise. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — It  is  not  the  spirit  of 
unrest  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  undress 
that  is  imperiling  this  country. 

Prof.  Robert  R.  Gault — When  a  hus- 
band nags  out  of  pure  deviltry  he  should 
be  dealt  with  with  whatever  is  handy. 

Oliveb  Wendell  Smith — The  very 
thrilling  custom  of  men  taking  other  men's 
wives  out  to  dinner  should  be  discontinued. 

Irving  S.  Cobb — Kentucky  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  joy  riding  by  the  blue  laws, 
but  it  will  never  do  away  with  its  night 
riding. 

Glex  Buck — Because  it  is  human  na- 
ture to  buy  the  known  thing  and  let  the 
unknown  go,  the  advertised  commodity  will 
always  lead. 

Rev.  Leighton  Parks — Either  this  is  a 
country  in  which  the  free  religious  spirit 
of  the  reformation  breeds  or  it  will  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  Irish  Republic. 
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Heproduction  of  an  old  Heel  engraving  of  President  Washington 

Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison ; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honor  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born ; 
Dumb  for  himself  unless  it  w^ere  to  God, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent. 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod, 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content; 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self;  unblamed. 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed; 
Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood. 
Broad  minded,  higher  souled,  there  is  but  one, 
Who  was  all  this,  and  ours,  and  all  men's 

Washington ! 
Front  "Under  the  Elm"  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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The  Financial  Lessons  We've  Learned 

A  Message  trom  the  British  Nation  to  the  American  People 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Food  Controller  of  Great  Britain 


THE  British  people  are  just  now  passing  thru  a  mood 
of  economy.  In  times  of  peace  the  British  people  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  a  saving  disposition.  According  to 
the  economists  something  like  a  quarter  of  the  national 
income  is  saved  year  by  year.  All  this  good  habit  was  cer- 
tainly lost  during  the  spendthrift  days  of  the  war,  when 
Great  Britain  was  pouring  out  money  like  a  Niagara. 

At  present  the  reaction  of  feeling  in  favor  of  economy 
has  certain  definite  limits.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  criticism  of 
Government  expenditure.  Before  the 
war  the  national  expenditure  never 
exceeded  two  hundred  million  pounds 
in  any  year.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
war  we  were  spending  four  thousand 
millions.  In  the  year  of  the  armistice 
we  were  spending  three  thousand 
millions,  and  the  current  budget  only 
brings  us  down  to  fourteen  hundred 
million  pounds. 

But  we  have  ceased  to  borrow.  As 
a  nation  we  are  paying  our  way  out 
of  current  income,  and  of  the  four- 
teen hundred  million  pounds  which 
we  propose  to  spend  in  the  current 
financial  year  two  hundred  million 
will  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of 
our  national  debts. 

Our  pension  list  and  the  money  ex- 
pended in  settlement  and  training 
schemes  for  ex-soldiers  now  accounts 
for  almost  as  much  money  as  the  en- 
tire expenditure  of  the  country  in 
1913.  The  interest  on  the  national 
debt  now  amounts  to  £345,000,000  a 
year,  while  the  redemption  of  war 
bonds  necessary  to  keep  faith  with 
the  holders  involves  us  in  another  £110,000,000. 

The  Government  is  being  made  the  subject  of  a  fierce 
press  campaign  on  the  ground  of  extravagance,  but  there 
is  not  much  room  for  saving  on  any  of  these  items.  We 
feel  rather  cheered  by  the  thought  that  in  spite  of  these 
huge  burdens  we  have  definitely  passed  the  borrowing 
stage  and  started  to  pay  back. 

As  regards  personal  economy  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
the  British  people,  like  most  of  their  Continental  neighbors, 
have  got  into  careless  ways  during  the  war.  While  the 
Government  expenditure  has  been  progressively  lessened, 
the  British  people  is  still  spending  its  money  more  as  if  we 
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had  come  into  a  fortune  than  as  if  we  had  to  pay  for  the 
war.  The  yearly  wage  bill  is  thirteen  hundred  million 
pounds  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war.  And  when  we 
remember  that  the  total  income  of  all  classes  of  these  little 
islands  was  only  estimated  at  about  twenty-five  hundred 
million  pounds  in  those  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  income 
of  the  working  classes  has  risen  considerably. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  income  of  a  middle-class  profes- 
sional working  man  has  not  risen  at 
all.  Fixed  incomes  are  worth  about 
one-third  of  their  pre-war  value. 
They  would  find  it  difficult  to  be  ex- 
travagant if  they  tried.  But  the 
large  stores  in  London,  dealing  main- 
ly in  luxury  articles,  are  doing 
greatly  increased  business,  and  show- 
ing net  profits  far  above  their  pre- 
war standard.  The  restaurants  are 
crowded,  the  theaters  and  cinemas 
are  full.  Last  year  our  entertain- 
ments tax  yielded  £10,000,000,  which 
shows  that  the  people  are  spending 
in  entertainments  well  over  fifty  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year.  The  food  bill  of 
the  country  has  grown  from  about 
three  hundred  million  to  one  thou- 
sand million — most  of  which  merely 
reflects  the  increase  in  price,  but 
some  of  which  is  attributed  to  an  ac- 
tual increase  in  consumption. 

The  whole  financial  position  is  still 
very  difficult  to  understand.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  physical  fact 
that  every  country  in  Europe  has 
suffered  a  wholesale  destruction  of 
wealth  during  the  war,  that  produc- 
tion is  still  dislocated,  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  many  countries  injured  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  for  some  years  to  come.  Great  Britain 
lost  during  the  war  more  than  one-eighth  of  her  whole 
national  wealth.  The  losses  of  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries were  much  greater.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  the  making  up  of  arrears  of  pro- 
duction has  been  rapid.  Taking  the  world  as  a  whole  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  progress  has  been  made  toward  mak- 
ing up  arrears. 

There  is  less  real  wealth  to  be  shared  among  the  British 
people  than  there  was  before  the  war,  and  it  is  puzzling 
to  understand  how  it  is  possible    [Continued  on  page  221 
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Editing  a  Magazine 

Second  of  a  Series  of  Seven  Articles 


By  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  make-up  of  a  magazine  is  a  matter  about  which 
experts,  I  suppose,  will  always  differ.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally the  custom  to  have  either  a  colored  picture  or 
the  title  of  the  most  important  article  or  the  names  of  the 
leading-  contributors  featured  on  the  cover.  The  back  cover 
and  the  inside  covers  are  invariably  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements. In  the  n.agazines  of  standard  size,  like  Scrib- 
ner's  or  The  Century,  the  reading  matter  is  sandwiched  in 
between  the  advertisements,  while  in  the  lai'ger,  or  flat  size, 
the  reading  matter  trickles  in  a  meandering  stream  thru 
the  advertising  pages.  As  a  rule,  the  leading  editorial  or 
the  most  striking  contributed  article  begins  the  reading 
matter  on  the  first  right  hand  page  following  the  adver- 
tisements, tho  The  Outlook,  The  Revieiv  of  Revieios  and 
others  begin  with  their  News  Department. 

There  is  generally,  however,  a  page  preceding  this  initial 
page  on  which  what  is  known  as  the  masthead  appears, 
with  the  Table  of  Contents  and,  if  there  is  room,  the  vari- 
ous publisher's  and  editor's  announcements.  The  masthead 
gives  the  name,  date  and  ownership  of  the  publication,  price, 
copyright  notice  and  any  standing  statement  such  as  that 
the  editor  longs  to  have  manuscripts  submitted  to  him,  and 
altho  he  can  assume  no  responsibility  for  their  loss  or  non- 
return he  gladly  promises  not  to  keep  the  surplus  postage 
stamps  unless  the  author  has  forgotten  to  append  his  name 
and  address  to  the  manuscript. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  whether  the  Table  of 
Contents  is  necessary  or  not.  Evidently  few  readers  consult 
it  and  yet  if  it  is  omitted  indignant  letters  are  sure  to  be 
received,  especially  from  librarians.  One  of  our  subscribers 
some  years  ago  stopped  The  Independent  because  we  found 
it  impossible  for  the  time  being  to  print  the  page  number 
of  each  article  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  this  man  was  almost  as  finicky  as  that  college 
friend  of  mine  who  left  his  hotel  because  the  elevator  did 
not  run  fast  enough. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  magazines  which  fifteen 
years  ago  were  reducing  their  format  ai'e  nowadays  in- 
creasing it.  A  magazine  of  the  size  of  Harper's  or  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  is  certainly  easier  to  hold  in  the  hand  when 
reading  than  one  of  the 
larger  size.  Besides  it 
can  be  put  in  the 
pocket,  or  sent  thru  the 
mail  without  folding. 

I  will  give  you  frank- 
ly the  chief  reasons 
why  we  abandoned  the 
standard  size  a  few 
years  ago  and  came 
back  to  the  flat  form. 
I  presume  similar  mo- 
tives     actuated      other 

editors    who    have    re-  

cently     done     likewise. 

Two  of  these  reasons  are  flnancial.  First,  we  could  mix 
our  advertising  and  reading  matter  in  the  back  of  the 
paper,  thus  insuring  that  more  people  would  see  and  there- 
fore answer  the  advertisements.  Second,  we  find  a  very 
strong  predisposition  among  the  large  buyers  of  advertis- 
ing space  to  take  a  full  page  advertisement.  Hence  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  page  many  advertisers  will  auto- 
matically take  a  full  page  in  the  newer  and  larger  form, 
thus  increasing  the  total  advertising  receipts  of  the  maga- 
zine from  10  to  25  per  cent. 
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"  Wonder  What  an  Editor  Thinks  About " 

In  this  series  of  articles  the  Editor  of  The  Independent 
invites  the  readers  to  come  into  his  sanctum,  to  see  for 
themselves  the  "inside  stuflf"  that  makes  up  modern  journal- 
ism, and  to  share  some  of  the  secrets  that  he  has  learned  in 
the  past  two  decades  while  editing  The  Independent  and 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  progress  of  his  "esteemed 
contemporaries."  Mr.  Holt's  first  article  was  published  in 
the  issue  of  February  5 


The  most  important  reason,  however,  why  we  increased 
our  size  was  this:  While  we  were  small  the  public  re- 
garded us  as  in  the  same  class  with  such  monthly  maga- 
zines as  Scribner's  and  The  Century,  who  went  to  press 
weeks  and  sometimes  months  before  their  date  of  publica- 
tion. Such  magazines  could  do  press  work  that  no  weekly 
of  current  events  could  hope  to  equal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
our  illustrations  if  set  side  by  side  and  compared  with  those 
of  the  very  large  pictorial  magazines  like  Collier's,  Leslie's 
or  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  would  be  seen  to  be  just  as 
good  as  theirs,  but  being  smaller  and  printed  in  a  form  in 
which  the  public  had  been  educated  to  expect  better  things, 
they  looked  cheap  and  underdone.  Moreover,  by  enlarging 
a  magazine  the  opportunity  for  illustration  and  display  is 
increased  not  arithmetically  but  geometrically.  If  you  pub- 
lish a  magazine  the  size  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  there 
is  practically  nothing  that  cannot  be  done  pictorially. 

But  effects  can  be  produced  by  type  display  fully  as  well 
as  by  illustration.  The  average  reader  has  no  conception 
how  much  hard  thinking  and  painstaking  experiment  is 
given  in  every  up-to-date  magazine  to  the  headlines,  title, 
sub-titles,  borders,  tail  pieces,  etc.,  before  the  desired  ef- 
fect is  precisely  secured.  Titles  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. I  recollect  that  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  prince  of 
display  editors,  once  said,  "If  I  should  write  an  editorial 
entitled  'The  Dietetic  Significance  of  the  Mosaic  Legisla- 
tion' probably  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  read  it. 
But  if  I  headed  it  up  'Don't  Be  Hard  on  Poor  Old  Moses, 
He  Hadn't  Any  Icebox,'  at  least  nine  men  out  of  ten  would 
stop,  look  and  read." 

Titles  and  headlines  are  like  the  garish  and  gilded  en- 
trances to  the  moving  picture  theaters.  Their  chief  purpose 
is  to  attract.  And  as  if  headlines  and  sub-titles  were  not 
sufficient,  the  magazines  have  in  recent  years  invented  a  ! 
new  species  of  megaphone  for  heralding  their  articles  to 
the   reader — which   has   been   denominated   by   Gillett   Bur-  . 
gess  the  "blurb."  The  blurb  is  an  introductory  note  by  the  , 
editor  usually  printed  in  italics,  telling  why  the  world-re-  i 
nowned  Mr.  Spoof  is  the  best  qualified  man  on  this  planet  j 
to  write  the  heart-gripping  article  that  follows,  and  why  ij 

all    readers     with    red  'I 
—•      corpuscles     in     t  h  e  i  r  j| 
veins    should    write    to  jj 
their  senators  demand- !( 
ing  that  the  infamies  so  ji' 
graphically  depicted  be ' 
at  once,  if  not  sooner,  ' 
righted  by  act  of  Con- ' 
gress.    But    all    blurbs 
need  not  necessarily  be 
yellow  in   order  to  ex- 
cite     the      reader      to 
peruse  the  article  that 

follows.     When     years 

ago  I  printed  an  edi| 
torial  note  accompanying  an  article  from  a  negro  woman 
of  the  South,  stating  that  her  life  would  not  be  safe  for  a 
moment  if  her  name  was  published,  I  venture  to  think  that! 
not  a  single  reader  who  read  that  note  failed  to  follow  onl 
to  the  article.  f 

In  addition  to  headlines  and  blurbs  there  are  numerous 
other  ways  of  displaying  ideas  aside  from  the  big  types 
colored  inks,  diagrams  and  decorations.  For  instance,  il 
you  take  statistics  out  of  an  article  and  put  them  in  whal 
we  call  a  "box,"  you  not  only  make  [Contiwied  on  page  22i 
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The  Negro  World,  Marcus  Garvey's  paper,  thru  which  he  reaches  weekly  his  four 

million    negro    followers.    In    this    number    of    September    11,    1920,    appears    the 

Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  negro  race,  first  proclaimed  in  Liberty  Hall, 

New  York  City,  and  the  words  of  the  "Universal  Ethiopian  Anthem" 


The  Negro  Moses 

And  His  Campaign  to  Lead  the  Black 
Millions  into  Their  Promised  Land 


By  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt 


The  Honorable  Marcus  Garvey,  Presi- 
dent-General of  the  Universal  Negro 
Improvement  Association  and  African 
Communities  League,  as  he  appeared 
before  a  mass  meeting  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  "Something  of  a  show- 
in    public,    but    in    his    private 


man 


office  "a  carelessly-dressed,  ill-shaven, 
soft-voiced  negro,  speaking  in  level 
tones,  with  rarely  a   gesture     .     .     ." 


FIFTEEN  pioneers  of  African  independence — negro 
surveyors,  negi-o  architects,  negro  builders,  negro 
chemists,  negro  physicians — sailed  recently  from 
New^  York  aboard  Black  Star  liners,  owned  and  operated 
by  negroes. 

It  is  true  that  the  Black  Star  line  consists  of  two  in- 
finitesimal steamers  and  an  excursion  boat.  It  is  likewise 
true  that  Liberty  Hall,  where  a  World  Congress  of  negroes 
drew  up  a  Bill  of  Rights  last  August  and  proclaimed  Africa 
a  nation — free  and  independent  and  all  that  sort  of  thing- 
is  by  no  means  an  imposing  edifice.  It  is  true  that  the  Uni- 
versal Negro  Improvement  Association  and  African  Com-* 
munities  League,  which  promotes  the  enterprize,  makes  its 
headquarters  in  a  pair  of  rather  dowdy  former  dwelling 
houses  in  Harlem,  New  York.  And  it  is  true  that  Marcus 
Garvey — "his  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Marcus  Garvey," 
to  give  him  his  full  and  gloriously  resounding  designation 
— is  something  of  a  showman.  Ushered  in  by  a  brass  band, 
a  pseudo-military  cohort,  and  a  troop  of  Black  Cross 
nurses,  he  appears  upon  the  platform  in  green  and  crimson 
robes. 

Yet  this  thirty-four-year-old  Jamaican,  who  counted 
hardly  more  than  a  score  of  followers  three  and  a  half  years 
ago,  now  counts  four  million,  two  million  of  whom  are 
black  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Thanks  to  his  daily 
harangues  and  to  weekly  appeals  thru  his  newspaper,  he 
is  adding  to  them  wholesale  despite  the  opposition  of  two 
of  the  foremost  negro  leaders  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Du 
Bois  on  the  one  hand  and  Major  Martin  on  the  other. 
No  matter  what  one's  attitude,  whether  satirical,  appre- 
hensive, sympathetic,  or  merely  curious,  he  is  at  least  in- 
teresting. I  went  to  see  him. 


He  is  black.  Splendidly,  bituminously  black.  A  full-blood- 
ed, low-browed,  heavy-jawed,  woolly-pated  'African — the 
real  thing.  He  gloi'ies  in  it.  He  rebukes  his  people  for 
bleaching  their  skins,  straightening  their  hair,  and  aping 
the  white  man.  He  would  applaud  the  Zulus  who,  when  pre- 
sented to  a  native  chieftain,  say,  "Hail  to  thee,  oh  chief! 
Thou  art  black!"  When  I  suggested  that  certain  negrophiles 
in  Massachusetts  might  be  induced  to  put  money  into  the 
Garvey  movement,  he  said,  "We  don't  want  their  money; 
this  is  a  black  man's  movement."  When  I  quoted  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Carl  Akeley's  to  the  effect  that  American  negroes, 
once  established  in  Africa,  might  revert  to  type,  he  re- 
joined, "We  will  take  the  risk.  We  mean  to  show  what 
negroes  can  do  for  themselves.  It  is  an  experiment;  we 
may  lose  out,  but  we  may  win  out." 

Recent  articles  by  Mr.  Truman  Hughes  Talley  in  The 
World's  Work  had  told  how  Garvey,  while  studying  at  the 
University  of  London,  met  the  editor  of  Africa  and 
Orient  Review,  one  Duse  Mohamed  Effendi,  half  Egyptian, 
half  negro,  and  caught  from  him  the  idea  of  taking  Africa, 
organizing  it,  developing  it,  arming  it,  and  making  it  the 
defender  of  negroes  the  world  over.  Was  Mr.  Talley's  in- 
terpretation of  Garveyism  substantially  correct?  "Yes,  sub- 
stantially; but  there  are  minor  inaccuracies.  He  represents 
me  as  saying  that  Christ  was  a  negro.  I  don't  say  that.  My 
belief  is  simply  that  Christ's  ancestry  included  all  races, 
so  that  He  was  Divinity  incarnate  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Talley  speaks  of  my  belief  in  an 
ancient  and  superb  African  empire  that  has  decayed.  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  about  such  matters." 

President  of  the  Black  Star  Line,  President  of  the  Negro 
Factories  Corporation,  President-General  of  the  Universal 
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Negro  Improvement  Association  and  African  Communities 
League,  and  Provisional  President  of  Africa,  Garvey  tells 
his  followers:  "I  am  the  equal  of  any  white  man;  I  want 
you  to  feel  the  same  way.  No  one  need  think  we  are  still 
the  servile,  bending,  cringing  people  we  were  up  to  fifty 
odd  years  ago  in  this  country.  We  are  a  new  people,  born 
out  of  a  new  day  in  this  country.  We  are  born  out 
of  the  bloody  war  of  1914-18.  A  new  spirit,  a  new  courage 
has  come  to  us." 

His  manner  toward  me,  however,  was  modest  and  un- 
assuming. I  shall  remember  a  carelessly  dressed,  ill-shavei, 
soft-voiced  negro  hunched  up  at  his  desk  and  speaking  in 
level  tones,  with  rarely  a  gesture  and  then  only  of  the  ex- 
pository sort.  If  his  dark  eyes  burned,  it  was  with  an  in- 
tellectual light.  He  seems  strangely  unemotional,  perhaps 
because  he  has  implicit  faith  in  the  rationality  of  his  ideal 
and  in  its  justice.  "When  the  Jew  said,  *We  shall  have  Pal- 
estine,' we  said,  'We  shall  have  Africa.'  " 

But  on  the  platform  he  can  be  fiery. 

"During  the  world  war,  nations  were  vying  with  each 
other  in  proclaiming  lofty  concepts  of  humanity.  'Make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,'  'self-determination  for 
smaller   peoples'   reverberated    in    the   capitals    of  warring 


Garvey's  headquarters  in  Harlem — an  unimpressive  structure  set 
down  in  the  backyard  of  a  row  of  dingy  tenements 

nations  opposed  to  Germany.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we 
find  these  same  nations  making  every  effort  by  word  and 
deed  to  convince  us  that  their  blatant  professions  were 
mere  meaningless  platitudes  never  intended  to  apply  to 
earth's  darker  millions.  We  find  the  minor  part  of  humanity 
— the  white  people — constituting  themselves  Lords  of  the 
Universe  and  arrogating  to  themselves  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  destiny  of  the  larger  part  of  humanity.  Such  an 
attitude  is  indeed  a  curse.  In  Africa  it  takes  the  form  of 
suppression  of  the  right  of  the  African  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  ancestral  lands.  In  America  it  takes  the  form  of 
lynching,  disfranchisement,  burnings  and  the  thousand  and 
one  petty  insults  born  of  arrogance  and  prejudice.  So  now 
comes  the  negro  thru  the  medium  of  the  Universal  Negro 
Improvement  Association  demanding  the  right  and  taking 
unto  himself  the  power  to  control  his  own  destiny.  We  are 
too  large  and  great  in  numbers  not  to  be  a  great  people,  a 
great  race  and  a  great  nation.  I  cannot  recall  one  single 
race  of  people  as  strong  numerically  as  we  are  who  have 
remained  so  long  under  the  tutelage  of  other  races.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  we  must  seek  our  place  in  the 
sun." 

That  place  is  Africa,  declares  Garvey.  "Without  Africa, 
the  negro  is  doomed  even  as  without  America  the  North 
American  Indian  was  lost.  We  are  not  preaching  any  doc- 
trines to  ask  all  the  negroes  of  Harlem  and  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  for  Africa.  The  majority  of  us  may  remain 
here,  but  we  must  send  our  scientists,  our  mechanics,  and 
our  artizans,  and  let  them  build  railroads,  let  them  build 


the  great  educational  and  other  institutions  necessary,  and, 
when  they  are  constructed,  the  time  will  come  for  the  com- 
mand to  be  given,  'Come  home!'  " 

So  it  is  to  Africa  that  the  fifteen  pioneers  of  negro  na- 
tionalism have  gone — surveyors  to  plan  railroads,  archi- 
tects to  plan  buildings,  physicians  to  direct  sanitation, 
chemists  to  test  water  supply.  "When  will  they  arrive?"  I 
asked.  "I  can't  tell  you,"  said  Garvey.  "The  steamers  are 
to  call  at  British  ports  en  route,  and  if  I  were  to  publish 
their  schedule  I  might  expose  them  to  interference  and  de- 
lays'." 

He  sets  great  store  by  this  merchant  marine  of  his.  It  is 
a  commercial  venture,  granted;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  means  to  a  much  larger  end.  "Africa  must  be  linked  to 


One  of  the  two  little  steamers  which,  with  an  excursion  boat, 
constitute  the  "Black  Star  Line,"  owned  and  operated  by  negroes. 
It  is  on  these  "liners"  that  Garvey  is  sending  pioneers  to  Africa 
to  get  things  in  shape  before  a  general  occupation  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  Fifteen  have  already  gone;  surveyors,  architects, 
builders,  chemists,  physicians 

the  United  States,  to  South  and  Central  America,  to  the 
West  Indies  by  vessels  which  will  unite  in  fraternal  ties 
the  ebony-hued  sons  of  Ethiopia  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  their  brothers  across  the  sea."  Meanwhile,  he. 
entertains  a  hope  that  Africa,  once  developed,  will  attract 
a  wholesale  migration.  He  says  to  his  followers: 

"If  you  cannot  live  alongside  the  white  man  in  peace,  if 
you  cannot  get  the  same  chance  and  opportunity  along- 
side the  white  man,  even  tho  you  are  his  fellow  citizen;  if 
he  claims  that  you  are  not  entitled  to  this  chance  or  oppor- 
tunity because  the  country  is  his  by  force  of  numbers,  then 
find  a  country  of  your  own  and  rise  to  the  highest  position 
within  that  country." 

In  Liberia,  whither  the  fifteen  pioneers  are  sailing,  Gar- 
vey plans  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  African  independence. 
From  Liberia  his  propaganda  is  to  spread  thruout  the 
Dark  Continent.  "What  the  fathers  of  American  independ- 
ence did  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago,"  he  said  in 
a  recent  address,  "is  just  what  the  Universal  Negro  Im- 
provement Association  is  endeavoring  to  do  for  the  400,- 
000,000  negroes  of  the  world  and  for  succeeding  generations 
of  the  race.  It  is  a  dream  now;  but  do  you  not  know  that 
we  can  make  this  dream,  this  vision,  a  reality?" 

A  very  prominent  Garveyite  showed  me  the  other  day 
a  tabulation  of  British,  Belgian,  French,  Italian,  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  holdings  in  Africa.  How  does  Garvey 
expect  to  oust  these  rather  lusty  and  rather  tenacious 
Powers?  It  would  seem  to  be  something  of  a  job.  But  what 
if  those  Powers  had  their  hands  full  elsewhere  at  the 
time? 

"We  cannot  tell  how  far  distant  is  that  day  when  the 
bugle  call  will  be  heard,  the  bugle  call   to  another  great 
world    conflict.    We    can    see    discord    brooding    every    day 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  can  hear  the  rumbling  i 
of  forthcoming  wars.  Methinks  I  can  see  the  war  clouds  of  I 
Europe — I   give   them   ten   years    [Continued   on  page   218 


To  Bring  Our  Foreign  Service  Up  to  Date 

A  Message  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  People 

By  Wilbur  J.  Carr 


United  States  Director  of  Consular  Service 


THE  need  for  re-organization  of  our  foreign  service 
exists  quite  independently  .of  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular foreign  policy.  The  economy  of  the  world  has 
been  upset  and  the  United  States  is  in  an  unprecedented 
international  situation.  We  have  a  money  debt  owing  to 
us  from  foreign  governments  of  nearly  ten  billions  of  dol- 
lars, which  is  three  times  the  total  of  our  own  national 
debt  in  1914.  We  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  possession 
of  a  large  merchant  marine,  much  of  it  Government-owned., 
touching  at  all  the  ports  of  the  world.  The  flow  of  immi- 
gration, setting  in  anew  with  great  volume,  connects  us 
as  by  a  human  bridge  with  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Our 
foreign  trade  has  grown  to  vast  proportions,  while  the  de- 
velopment of  our  manufacturing  resources  in  excess  of 
home  requirements  makes  imperative  the  maintenance  of 
foreign  markets  for  our  goods,  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  nations  struggling  desperately  for  economic  survival. 
Obviously  the  need  is  ever  present  for  a  foreign  service 
capable  of  executing  the  policies  chosen.  It  must  be  a  service 
capable  as  well  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  of  citizens  abroad,  and  alert  to  keep  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  Government  at  home  informed  promptly  and 
accurately  of  foreign  developments. 

It  is  plain  that  no  personnel  or  machinery  adjusted  to 
these  demands  as  they  existed  before  the  war  will  suffice 
much   longer  without  extension   and   reorganization.   Since 
many  of  the   new   problems   in 
our    foreign    relations    are    eco- 
nomic, the   demand  for  an   im- 
provement in  the  means  of  deal- 
ing   with    them    has    naturally 
come   most    definitely    and    per- 
sistently from  the  business  com- 
munity. It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  no  less  concern  to  all  sections 
of  the  population.  So  vital  to  the 
national  interest  has  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  intercourse  grown 
to  be  that  the  maintenance  of 
proper      instrumentalities      for 
conducting  it  affects  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  whole  people. 
The    active    interest    of    Con- 
gress has  been  manifested  in  a 
request  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   for    an    investiga- 
tion,   by    the    Bureau    of    Ef- 
ficiency, of  all  the  foreign  trade 
promotion  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  findings  of  the  Bu- 
reau were  submitted  early  this 
year     and     printed     as     House 
Document  No.  650.  The  Senate, 
also,     has     required     from     the 
heads  of  executive  departments, 
by   a    resolution    of    October    3, 
1919,  detailed  statements  cover- 
ing the  character,  amount  and 
estimated  cost  of  work  carried 
on    under    their    authority    and 
having  any  relation  to  the  for- 
eign   commerce    of    the    United 
States. 


One  way  of  marking  the  changing  times. 
The  small  stack  of  books — seven  volumes — 
is  the  correspondence  of  the  American 
Consulate  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  during  the 
years  1908  and  1909.  The  other  stack  of 
thirty-two  volumes,  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent official  standing  by  them,  is  the  cor- 
respondence for  the  years  1918  and  1919. 
In  this  decade  the  number  of  visitors  in- 
creased  about   100  per  cent 


One  reason  for  these  investigations  is  the  increasing 
multiplicity  of  agents  of  various  executive  departments 
operating  in  foreign  countries.  Aside  from  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service,  maintained  under  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce  maintains  commer- 
cial attaches,  attached  to  our  embassies  and  legations  in  the 
more  important  foreign  capitals,  and  from  time  to  time 
sends  abi'oad  special  agents  or  trade  commissioners  to  in- 
vestigate particular  aspects  of  the  foreign  trade  situation. 
In  addition,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Shipping  Board  each  have  foreign 
agents  of  their  own. 

In  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate  the  Secretary 
of  State  expressed  the  hope  that  the  various  activities  of 
the  Government  abroad  might  be  brought  "to  a  correct 
focus  in  the  Department  of  State."  "By  this  suggestion  I 
do  not  desire,"  the  Secretary  said,  "to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Department  of  State  is  in  any  wise  grasping 
or  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  its  part  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions or  absorb  the  work  of  other  departments;  it  is  seek- 
ing their  aid  rather  than  coveting  their  authority.  ...  As 
the  Department  of  State  must  inevitably  direct  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  it  is  desired  to  utilize  to  the  full- 
est extent  the  agencies  of  all  other  departments.  By  such 
means  alone  would  it  be  possible  to  reach  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  in  the  broad  domain  of  our  foreign  relations.  The 
old  cumbersome  methods,  with  their  dupli- 
cations, their  lack  of  common  authority,  and 
their  individual  operations,  ought  to  be 
abandoned." 

"There  can  be  no  clear-cut  commercial 
policy  carried  out  by  separate  bodies  that 
do  not  interfunction,"  Avrote  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  reply  to  the  Senate  inquiry. 
"Any  industrial  organization  composed  as  is 
the  commercial  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  fail,  for  the  seeds  of  decay  are 
planted  in  the  very  separateness  of  the 
component  parts." 

A  practical  beginning  has  been  made  to- 
ward the  coordination  which  both  Secre- 
taries bespeak.  Early  in  1919  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  heads  of  all  other  executive  depart- 
ments, boards  and  commissions  dealing  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  questions  of  for- 
eign trade,  inviting  each  to  designate  a 
liaison  officer  to  spend  one  or  more  days  of 
each  week  in  the  office  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 
It  was  suggested  that  these  liaison  officers 
would  constitute  a  more  or  less  informal  in- 
ter-departmental board  or  weekly  confer- 
ence. This  would  eliminate  duplication  of 
effort,  expedite  the  handling  of  matters  call- 
ing for  inter-departmental  consultation,  and 
harmonize  the  work  of  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  in  Washington  in  economic 
matters. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted.  The  Eco- 
nomic Liaison  Committee,  as  it  has  come  to 
be  called,  has  met  every  Wednesday  morn- 
ing since  March  26,  [Continued  on  page  220 
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An  Intelligent  Guard  at  the  Gate 

By  Sidney  L.  Gulick 


WHETHER  Congress  enacts  an  emergency  immigra- 
tion law  or  not  the  United  States  is  in  urgent 
need  of  a  new  and  permanent  immigration  policy. 
Such  a  policy  should  include  as  its  main  features  the  points 
expressed  in  the  following  seven  brief  paragraphs: 

1.  Immigration  should  be  regulated.  It  should  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  haphazard  blind  forces  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  time  has  come  for  America  consciously  to  take  control 
of  her  own  destiny,  by  controlling  the  amount  and  the  kind 
of  immigration  to  be  allowed. 

2.  Immigration  should  be  scientifically  regulated.  All  the 
needed  facts  concerning  economic  and  industrial  conditions, 
here  and  abroad,  concerning  the  types  of  the  racial  groups 
already  here  and  those  desiring  to  come,  concerning  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  their  assimilation  and  Americanization, 
and  their  respective  individual  and  racial  fitness  to  do  the 
desired  work,  should  be  scientifically  gathered  and  ra- 
tionally used  in  regulating  immigration. 

3.  There  should  be  a  selection  of  immigration.  It  should 
be  possible  to  admit  the  desirable  to  the  number  desired, 
and  to  refuse  immigration  beyond  that  point.  It  should  be 
possible  even  to  refuse  immigration  altogether  to  types  or 
groups  about  whom  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
can  wholesomely  assimilate  them. 

4.  Eff'ective  methods  of  distribution  should  be  found.  Im- 
migration should  be  directed  to  areas  where  the  population 
is  still  slight  and  especially  to  agricultural  regions.  It  should 
be  possible  to  restrain  or  even  entirely  to  stop  immigration 
to  populous  areas  of  compactly  grouped  aliens  who  are  still 
largely  unassimilated  and  un-Americanized. 

5.  The  policy  should  provide  for  elasticity.  The  amount 
of  immigration  should  be  adjusted  as  economic  and  indus- 
trial conditions  vary.  We  should  admit  as  many  assimilable 
immigrants  as  we  can  steadily  employ  without  endangering 
normal  American  standards  of  living  and  labor.  This 
amount  will  vary  as  industry  thrives  or  is  depressed  and  it 
will  also  vary  with  success  in  the  distribution  of  immigra- 
tion. 

6.  Our  immigration  policy  should  be  universal.  It  should 
apply  the  general  principles  for  regulation  and  selection  to 
immigration  from  every  people.  It  should  not  be  controlled 
by  race  prejudice  nor  by  arbitrary  race  discrimination.  If 
immigrants  of  certain  peoples  are  found  by  experience  to 
be  non-assimilable  or  slow  and  exceedingly  difficult  of 
assimilation,  or  if  their  presence  creates  or  tends  to  create 
tension  and  irritation,  their  complete  exclusion  as  immi- 
grants should  be  secured  without  special  agitation  or 
special  race-discriminatory  legislation,  which  is  inevitably 
obnoxious,  humiliating,  and  the  cause  of  international  irri- 
tation. 

7.  Our  immigration  policy  should  be  patriotic.  We  should 
watch  carefully  the  Americanizing  processes  and  note  how 
each  people  responds  to  its  new  opportunity  in  this  land. 
Proper  provisions  should  be  made  to  promote  Americaniza- 
tion of  every  people  in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount 
of  immigration  from  each  people  should  be  determined  in 
the  light  of  their  proved  ability  to  be  wholesomely  incor- 
porated into  our  body  politic.  If  they  tend  to  develop  and 
to  maintain  undue  group-consciousness,  functioning  in  the 
body  politic  primarily  as  hyphenated  Americans,  or  if 
they  regard  themselves  and  are  regarded  by  their  native 
lands  as  colonists,  further  immigration  from  those  groups 
would  seem  to  be  undesirable. 

The  Sterling  bill  now  before  Congress  embodies  the 
principles  that  have  been  here  set  down.  Its  provision  for 
a  permanent  immigration  board  composed  of  men  of  the 
highest  type,  with  definite  duties,  powers  and  limitations, 
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makes  possible  the  scientific  gathering  of  facts  and,  in  their 
light,  the  elastic  regulation,  selection  and  distribution  of 
immigration  from  the  two  standpoints  of  assimilation  and 
employment. 

The  provisions  for  the  registration  of  aliens,  for  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  naturalization  and  for  giving  citi- 
zenship privileges  to  all  who  qualify,  make  for  the  best 
type  of  loyal  citizenry. 

The  policy  embodied  in  the  Sterling  bill  is  universal;  it 
is  free  from  race  prejudice  and  race  discrimination  because 
it  applies  equally  to  all  and  regulates  selection  and  dis- 
tribution from  the  standpoint  of  experience. 

While  the  policy  provides  for  the  admission  of  only  those 
whom  we  judge  desirable,  in  the  numbers  desirable,  after 
they  are  once  admitted  it  gives  equal  opportunity  to  all. 
Every  individual  and  every  people  here  is  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  just  and  equal  laws,  equally  administered.  Continued 
opportunity  for  the  immigration  of  any  given  people  will 
depend  on  how  those  already  lawfully  here  make  use  of 
their  opportunities. 

This  policy  pi'ovides  a  fundamental  solution  for  the 
Asiatic  problem.  The  Sterling  bill  repeals  all  the  special 
laws  dealing  with  Chinese,  many  of  which  are  contraven- 
tions of  our  treaties  with  China.  It  repeals  also  the  "gentle- 
men's agreement"  with  Japan.  This  does  not  mean  that  im- 
migrants from  these  peoples  are  to  be  admitted,  but  only 
that  they  are  to  be  excluded  on  the  same  principles  and  by 
the  same  laws  that  are  to  be  applied  to  every  people. 

The  giving  of  privileges  of  citizenship  to  everyone  who 
duly  qualifies  is  of  vital  impoi'tance  to  America.  Universal 
suffrage  for  all  the  permanent  and  qualified  population  in 
the  United  States  is  an  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
democracy.  Exclusion  by  law,  merely  on  account  of  race, 
of  any  portion  of  our  permanent  population  cannot  fail  to 
produce  group  consciousness,  interfere  with  their  whole- 
some Americanization  and  tend  to  obstruct  the  successful 
functioning  of  democracy.  Denial  of  the  possibilities  of 
citizenship  by  naturalization,  merely  on  the  ground  of 
race,  carries  with  it  the  implication  that  the  children 
of  that  race  are  also  intrinsically  unfit  for  citizenship.  Al- 
ready that  ominous  specter  is  lifting  its  head  in  California 
and  in  Congress.  The  final  success  of  our  democracy  de- 
pends on  just  and  equal  laws  applied  justly  and  equally  to 
every  individual  in  the  United   States  regardless  of  race. 

The  enactment  of  the  Sterling  bill  would  render  un- 
necessary not  only  the  emergency  measure  now  urged  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  all  future  emergency 
legislation;  for  the  immigration  board  created  by  this  bill 
could  deal  promptly,  intelligently  and  efficiently  with  every 
situation  that  might  arise.  It  should  be  possible  for 
us  to  regulate  the  volume  of  immigration  to  our  shores 
without  special  appeals  to  Congress  for  emergency  legisla- 
tion, made  necessary  by  the  kaleidoscopic  economic  or  po- 
litical changes  in  Europe. 

Labor  anfl  Uncle   Sam 

IN  nearly  every  belligerent  country  during  the  war  or- 
ganized labor  took  a  somewhat  detached  stand  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  cause.  It  formed  a  sort  of  opposition 
party,  patriotic  in  the  main  but  always  anti-governmental. 
The  great  exception  was  the  United  States.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  similar  large  organizations  (for 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  disloyalties  of  a 
few  local  branches  of  such  a  numerically  weak  body  as  the 
I.  W.  W.)  were  as  ardent  for  victory  as  any  class  in  the 
country.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  wise  and  friendly 
labor  policy  of  President  Wilson  and  in  part  to  the  superior 
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political  intelligence  of  the  American  workingman,  who 
has  learned  to  consider  himself  a  citizen  rather  than  a 
"class-conscious  proletarian."  We  trust  that  it  will  be  one 
of  President  Harding's  policies  to  continue  the  friendly 
understanding  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
big  trades  unions  which  existed  during  the  war,  and  that 
he  will  resist  any  reactionary  attempts  to  use  the  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  power  of  the  Government  to  deprive 
organized  labor  of  any  gains  it  may  have  made  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  during  President  Wilson's  administration. 

Of  Course 

President  Harding  will  keep  his  pet  alligators  in  Florida 
water. 

Battleships 

BATTLESHIPS  stand  half  way  on  the  price  list.  They 
are  not,  we  will  concede  to  the  preparedness  advocates, 
as  costly  as  defeat  in  war.  But  they  are  more  costly  than 
international  agreements  to  prevent  war. 

The  Twentieth  Amendment? 

By  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley 

IN  our  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution we  are  often  strangely  oblivious  to  its  real  in- 
tention. Once  every  four  years  we  go  thru  the  solemn 
farce  of  choosing  Presidential  electors  and  counting  their 
votes.  On  the  second  Monday  in  January  after  each  quad- 
rennial election  the  electors  of  the  victorious  party  in  each 
state  assemble  at  the  state  capitol  and  there  cast  their 
votes,  which  are  then  transmitted  to  Washington  for  count- 
ing by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  joint 
session  to  establish  a  fact  that  has  already  been  determined 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  the  previous 
November.  All  this  ceremony  has  about  as  much  relation  to 
the  actual  government  of  the  United  States  as  the  corona- 
tion ritual  of  a  British  King  has  to  do  with  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  British  Empire,  with  the  difference  that  the 
futile  activities  of  our  Electoral  College  have  not  even  the 
advantage  of  being  picturesque. 

If  we  took  the  Constitution  in  its  original  meaning  seri- 
ously we  would  choose  as  Presidential  electors  men  who 
were  not  pledged  to  any  candidate  or  bound  by  the  choice 
of  any  party.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  the  Electoral  College  to  be  what 
a  national  party  convention  of  unpledged  delegates  now  is, 
a  body  free  to  choose  for  President  anyone  whom  they  might 
desire  who  was  eligible  to  that  high  office.  Since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  party  convention  system  we  have  now  vir- 
tually two  electoral  bodies:  one  to  nominate  the  candidates 
from  among  whom  the  people  will  choose  and  the  other  to 
register  the  fact  that  the  people  have  chosen.  At  the  incep- 
tion of  our  republic  not  only  were  Presidential  electors  sup- 
posed to  be  free  of  party  pledges,  but  they  were  not  even 
themselves  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, for  example,  the  electors  were  for  many  years  selected 
by  the  Legislature.  In  other  states  the  franchise  was  re- 
stricted to  property  owners  and  only  gradually  widened  to 
manhood  suffrage  as  a  result  of  the  democratic  influence  of 
the  new  states  of  the  west. 

If  the  Electoral  College  were  but  a  quaint  survival  of  the 
past  there  might  be  no  urgency  in  removing  it  from  our 
constitutional  system.  Many  people  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Lord  Macaulay,  who  said  that  he  would  not  exert  him- 
self to  destroy  a  mere  anomaly  unless  it  were  also  a  griev- 
ance. But  there  are  many  practical  evils  inherent  in  the 
present  system. 

In  the  first  place,  electors  are  selected  by  general  vote  of 
the  whole  state  and  consequently  a  candidate  with  a  mi- 
nority of  the  popular  vote  may   be  elected   by   securing   a 


narrow  majority  in  one  or  two  states  with  a  great  electoral 
vote.  Large  pluralities  are  simply  thrown  away.  Twice 
since  the  Civil  War,  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  campaign  and  the 
second  Cleveland-Harrison  campaign,  a  Pi-esident  was 
elected  with  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  College  vote  but 
without  even  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote. 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  result  of  casting  the  state's  vote 
as  a  unit  than  the  occasional  election  of  a  minority  Presi- 
dent is  the  unwholesome  concentration  of  political  activity 
in  a  few  large  and  doubtful  states.  The  defeat  of  Blaine 
hinged  on  a  few  hundi'ed  votes  in  New  York.  The 
defeat  of  Hughes  in  1916  depended  similarly  on  a 
few  hundred  votes  in  California,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  if  Justice  Hughes  had  not  slighted  the 
Johnson  Progressives  during  his  western  trip  he  would 
have  been  President  during  the  Great  War.  Politicians  bear 
these  facts  in  mind  and  nominate  only  the  men  whom  they 
believe  can  carry  the  doubtful  states  with  large  electoral 
votes. 

It  would  require  an  almost  unprecedented  movement 
of  popular  sentiment  to  nominate  either  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat,  however  great  his  ability  and  the  nation's  need 
of  him,  if  he  came  from  one  of  the  states  of  the  Solid  South 
or  from  New  England  or  Pennsylvania. 

A  third  drawback  to  the  present  system  is  that  it  in- 
creases the  danger  of  a  contested  election,  as  in  1876,  and 
that  if  the  emergence  of  a  third  party  candidate  prevents 
either  of  the  leaders  from  obtaining  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote,  the  election  is  thrown  into  Congress, 
as  in  1824. 

A  fourth  evil  is  the  delay  which  the  present  electoral 
system  creates  between  the  election  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  Administration.  Four  months  are  wasted  to  no 
real  purpose,  while  the  election  of  individual  electors  is 
duly  verified,  credentials  obtained,  the  electors  assemble  and 
vote  in  the  state  capitols,  and  their  votes  are  examined 
in  Washington.  During  this  interim  the  Administration  or 
the  Congress  which  is  in  power  may  have  been  shown  by 
the  election  to  no  longer  represent  the  will  of  the  voters, 
but  it  continues  to  function  as  before  or  to  mark  time  thru 
a  wasted  interval  of  four  months. 

Congress  should  realize  that  the  present  method  of  elect- 
ing a  President  and  a  Vice-President  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  present  tendency  toward  democracy  in  government,  and 
should  submit  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  in 
a  joint  resolution  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
providing  for  the  dix-ect  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  the  people. 

Fashions  and  Hobbies 

<'"\7'0U  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time" — 
JL  that's  a  hobby.  "You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time" — that's  a  fashion. 

Taking  a  deep,  irrational  and  purely  arbitrary  delight  in 
some  custom  or  occupation  may  be  either  a  hobby  or  a 
fashion.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  hobby 
is  individual  and  persistent;  the  fashion  or  fad  is  collective 
and  evanescent.  If  from  rosy  youth  to  snowy  age  a  man  is 
devoted  to  the  game  of  ping-pong  or  of  diabolo  we  say  that 
he  has  a  hobby.  But  there  was  a  time  when  the  country 
was  swept  for  a  season  or  two  by  these  games  as  by  a 
wildfire  and  anyone  not  engaged  in  them  was  considered 
an  eccentric.  If  a  lady  should  appear  in  the  streets  today 
wearing  a  green  wig,  a  crinoline  and  a  Merry  Widow  hat 
we  would  suspect  her  of  having  pet  hobbies  in  the  matter 
of  dress.  But  there  was  a  time  when  each  of  these  quaint 
things  was  as  common  as  the  knee  length  skirt  is  today. 
The  person  with  a  hobby  follows  his  own  nose.  The  person 
in  fashion  follows  the  crowd. 

Our  own  view  is  that  the  hobby  is  nobler  than  the  fad. 
It  is  true  that  we  may  look  with  some  wonder  at  an  im- 
mortal   being   who   spends   the   brief   golden    hours   of  his 
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earthly  existence  in  collecting  stamps  or  trunk  labels.  We 
may  possibly  consider  that  the  golf  enthusiast  who  post- 
poned his  marriage  because  the  appointed  day  was  perfect 
for  the  game  had  an  inadequate  sense  of  proportion.  We 
may  view  with  more  wonder  than  envy  the  man  who  pon- 
ders over  a  game  of  chess  with  as  much  anxious  care  as  if 
he  were  General  Foch  mapping  out  in  his  mind  the  decisive 
campaign  of  a  great  war.  The  man  who  can  see  nothing 
in  this  glorious,  manifold  universe  but  the  single  tax  or 
proportional  representation  or  Sabbath  observance  or  rare 
china  or  Greek  coins  is  not  getting  what  he  should  out  of 
life. 

Be  this  all  concede.d.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
man  with  a  hobby,  in  a  crude,  one  sided  sort  of  way,  is 
fashioning  his  own  life,  whereas  the  man  of  fashion  Is  the 
most  unfortunate  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  everybody  and 
nobody.  People  speak  of  fashion  as  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  shape  of  an  Easter 
hat  is  a  campaign  issue,  even  now  that  we  have  woman 
suffrage,  or  that  the  great  issue  of  side-whiskers  is  placed 
before  the  people  by  referendum.  Nor  is  there  a  definite 
despot  who  decrees  these  things  for  us.  In  a  vague  sort 
of  way  it  is  understood  that  "Paris"  decides  fashions  in 
women's  dress  and  "London"  the  latest  wrinkle  in  men's 
clothes.  But  no  one  individual  or  corporation  seems  to  have 
the  matter  wholly  in  control.  As  for  fashions  in  games, 
drinks,  face-painting,  new  verse  forms,  etiquet,  dances 
and  so  forth  who  can  say  whence  they  arise?  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth.  All  must  conform,  but  they  do 
not  know  whether  the  will  to  which  they  are  conforming 
is  that  of  a  majority  or  a  minority.  Where  does  a  fashion 
start?  Where  did  the  great  influenza  epidemic  start;  in 
Spain,  in  Russia,  in  India?  These  things  are  contagious, 
and  that  is  all  we  know  about  it.  Surely  it  is  better  to  be 
a  chronic  victim  of  the  stamp  habit  or  a  confirmed  tango- 
maniac  than  merely  to  catch  each  new  social  contagion  as 
it  comes  along. 

Rival  Engineers 

THE  Democrats  are  talking  of  repairing  the  party  ma- 
chinery, but  so  far  they  have  not  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  throwing  monkey  wrenches  at  each  other. 

Reaction  and  the  Way  Out 

By  Preston  Slosson 

THE  one  point  on  which  all  who  style  themselves  "lib- 
erals" seem  to  be  agreed  is  that  liberalism  is  in  a 
bad  way  just  now.  Partly  this  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  Great  War.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  war  for 
liberty,  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  war  of  liberty; 
the  freedoms  to  be  obtained  by  fighting  must  come  after 
the  fighting  is  over.  War  with  its  prohibitions,  suppres- 
sions, conscriptions,  discipline,  censorships,  courts  martial 
and  exaltation  of  authority  is  hostile  to  liberty  at  every 
point,  and  must  be  so  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  efficiently. 
Still  worse  from  the  liberal  point  of  view  is  the  intoler- 
ance of  class  conflict,  which  has  been  sharpened  by  the  eco- 
nomic dislocations  of  the  war  to  a  cutting  edge.  In  time  of 
war  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  obey  the  Government.  But  in 
time  of  revolution  obedience  may  be  demanded  from  above 
and  from  below;  by  the  Government  which  is  in  power  to- 
day and  by  the  conspirators  who  hope  to  be  in  power  to- 
morrow. Surely  the  most  unfree  of  men  is  the  poor  peasant 
who  in  eastern  Europe  is  subject  to  the  double  tyranny  of 
Red  and  White,  or  in  Ireland  to  the  double  tyranny  of 
Green  and  Orange. 

Of  course  the  political  "reaction"  that  is  talked  about  is 
not  quite  as  bad  as  the  liberal  press  represents  it.  After 
all,  the  kings  and  nobles  have  been  dislodged  in  Germany, 
Austria,   Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,   Russia,   Lithu- 


ania, Latvia,  Esthonia,  Finland  and  the  Caucasus,  and  a 
real  reaction,  such  as  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars  and 
the  revolution  of  1848,  would  have  brought  them  back  to 
power.  A  "reactionary"  government  in  France  under  the 
ex-Socialist  Millerand  and  the  ex-anarchist  Briand  is  not 
what  would  have  been  meant  by  the  phrase  in  the  days  of 
the  Dreyfus  case;  and  a  "reactionary"  government  in  Brit- 
ain headed  by  the  radical  Lloyd  George,  based  on  adult 
suffrage,  and  offering  home  rule  (even  tho  in  inadequate 
measure)  to  Ireland,  India  and  Egypt,  would  have  sounded 
paradoxical  in  the  days  of  the  Boer  War.  The  United 
States,  it  is  true,  has  turned  from  its  liberal  President  to  a 
conservative  successor;  but  in  these  days  of  woman  suf- 
frage and  collective  bargaining  even  stand-patism  is  not 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Mark  Hanna. 

BUT  democracy  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  liberalism. 
There  is  more  equality  in  the  world  of  1920  than  in  the 
world  of  1900,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  liberty.  Free- 
dom of  travel  has  been  restricted  by  an  almost  universal 
system  of  passports  and  permits;  and  some  countries,  ours 
among  them,  are  considering  not  the  restriction  but  the 
virtual  abolition  of  immigration.  Rights  of  racial  minorities 
are  not  respected  in  Europe  and  national  hostility  burns 
even  more  fiercely  than  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  War.  Even 
in  the  United  States  we  have  had  attempts  to  forbid  the 
use  of  foreign  languages,  to  stir  up  anti-Jewish  sentiment 
by  newspaper  propaganda,  to  terrorize  the  negroes  by  a 
revived  Ku  Klux  Klan,  to  imprison  and  deport  radical 
aliens  without  trial,  to  prevent  duly  elected  Socialists  from 
taking  office,  and  in  other  ways  to  make  100  per  cent  Ameri- 
canism resemble  100  per  cent  Prussianism. 

Worse  than  defeat  in  the  open  field  is  confusion  in  the 
camp.  What  is  really  the  matter  with  liberalism  is  that  it 
has  fallen  asunder  into  mutually  hostile  sects.  In  England 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  and  united  party  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Liberal  and  dominant  in  the  Government. 
What  has  become  of  it?  One  faction  clings  to  Lloyd  George 
and  the  Coalition  and  shuts  its  eyes  to  terrorism  in  Ire- 
land. Another,  the  independent  Liberals  or  "wee  frees," 
sulks  behind  the  tattered  banner  of  the  old  Asquith  Whigs 
and  wastes  its  energies  in  mere  obstruction.  A  third  group 
has  gone  over  altogether  to  the  Labor  party.  The  liberal 
press  has  got  in  bad  odor  with  the  British  public  by  ill- 
timed  apologies  for  Germany  and  Bolshevist  Russia- 
queer  chums  these  for  "liberals."  What  effective  work  is 
really  being  done  for  liberalism  is  carried  on  largely  by 
those  who  do  not  wear  the  name;  moderate  labor  chiefs, 
such  as  Henderson,  Barnes  and  Clynes,  or  broad-minded 
Tories,  such  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

In  America  the  liberals  are  as  troubled  with  dissensions 
as  in  England.  President  Wilson,  the  greatest  living  ex- 
ponent of  the  liberal  theory,  has  been  deserted  by  nearly  all 
of  the  independents  and  progressives  who  elected  him  in 
1916.  When  he  sounded  a  trumpet  blast  for  liberals  to 
rally  round  the  League  of  Nations  a  few  responded,  but 
most  of  them  ran  in  the  opposite  direction  as  fast  as  their 
feet  would  carry  them.  Former  Progressives  of  the  Senator 
Johnson  type  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  Republi- 
can Old  Guard  in  order  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
bug-bear  of  "internationalism."  Meanwhile  the  serious 
thinkers  of  the  radical  press  discovered  that  the  League  of 
Nations  was  not  international  enough,  because  it  was 
linked  with  a  peace  settlement  unsatisfactory  to  Germany. 
While  the  Wilsonite  Covenanters,  the  bitter-ender  Bull 
Moose  and  the  doctrinaire  pacifists  were  engaged  in  a 
merry  three-cornered  war  the  country  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Penrose  and  Lodge. 

Liberalism  must  find  its  feet  again  for  the  world  cannot 
do  without  it.  No  form  of  government  is  satisfactory  if 
it  is  administered  in  a  harsh  and  intolerant  spirit.  Whether 
it  be  rule  by  German  nobles,  treating  commoners,  civilians 
and  foreigners  as  the  dust  beneath  their  feet;  or  rule  by 
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steel  magnates,  maintaining  a  twelve  hour  day  and  refus- 
ing to  sell  their  products  to  customers  who  will  not  agree 
to  uphold  the  open  shop;  or  rule- by  labor  unions  enforc- 
ing the  closed  shop  with  bomb  and  boycott;  or  rule  by  Bol- 
shevist dictators,  banning  the  freedom  of  the  press,  sup- 
pressing strikes  by  martial  law  and  shooting  without  fair 
trial  all  persons  suspected  of  disaffection — humanity  will 
not  rest  content.  There  is  a  hunger  for  freedom  as  definite 
as  the  hunger  for  bread,  and  self-respecting  people  will  not 
long  submit  to  rulers  who  delight  to  bully. 

It  is  necessary  that  liberalism  be  more  thoroly  studied 
by  those  who  call  themselves  liberals.  It  is  confused  with 
all  sorts  of  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  such  as 
peculiar  theories  of  art  and  literature,  agnostic  tendencies 
in  religion,  scorn  of  popular  morality,  particular  opinions 
on  politics.  A  heretic  is  not  necessarily  more  "free"  than  an 
orthodox  person ;  freedom  inheres  in  the  right  to  hold  and  ex- 
press opinions  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  opinions  held  or 
expressed.  A  liberal  may  be  a  Catholic  or  an  atheist,  but  he 
must  not  be  a  Spanish  inquisitor  or  an  anti-clerical  fanatic. 
He  may  prefer  Pope  or  Tennyson  or  Amy  Lowell,  but  he 
must  not  be  the  sort  of  critic  who  declares  that  nothing  is 
literature  which  does  not  conform  to  certain  rules.  He  may 
be  a  capitalist  or  a  Socialist,  an  aristocrat  or  a  democrat, 
but  he  must  not  be  the  "shoot  'em  down"  type  of  Tory  or 
the  "blow  'em  up"  type  of  revolutionist.  Good  nature,  a 
willingness  to  live  and  let  live,  a  respect  for  the  personality 
of  other  people  and  a  reluctance  to  suppress  what  is  eccen- 
tric unless  it  is  also  positively  harmful;  these  qualities  will 
make  anyone  a  liberal  no  matter  what  his  creed  or  party 
may  be. 

» 

LIBERALISM,  of  course,  means  the  principle  of  liberty. 
But  what  is  liberty?  Perhaps  we  may  define  it  as  "the 
power  and  range  of  personal  choice."  Obviously  the  more 
things,  and  the  more  important  things,  a  man  can  do  or  re- 
frain from  doing  according  to  his  own  will  the  greater  the 
radius  of  his  freedom.  A  slave  is  unfree  because  his  master 
may  at  any  moment  interfere  with  any  choice  he  may  make. 
A  hermit  is  unfree  in  another  way;  he  can  do  anything  he 
chooses,  but  there  is  such  a  limited  range  of  things  for  him 
to  do!  It  is  important  to  emphasize  this  positive  side  of 
freedom,  opportunity  to  choose,  as  well  as  the  negative  side, 
permission  to  choose.  This  is  the  reason  why  law  may 
sometimes  secure  more  freedom  than  anarchy  can.  By  for- 
bidding people  to  rob  and  steal  an  atmosphere  of  personal 
security  is  created  in  which  people  can  move  about  more 
freely  and  do  what  they  please  to  a  greater  extent  than 
if  they  were  always  on  guard  to  protect  themselves.  Even 
a  prohibition  law,  tho  in  itself  abhorrent  to  liberalism,  may 
be  justified  in  a  country  where  the  saloon  has  grown  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  public  safety  by  becoming  a  focus  for  law- 
lessness and  disorder. 

The  so-called  Spencerian  individualists  of  fifty  years  ago 
thought  that  freedom  involved  nothing  more  than  limiting 
the  coercive  powers  of  the  state.  They  forgot  that  a  factory 
law  which  interferes  with  "freedom  of  contract"  to  work 
long  hours  or  under  unwholesome  conditions  may  foster 
the  larger  liberties  which  health  and  leisure  alone 
make  possible.  A  child  "compelle'd"  to  go  to  school  is  freer 
in  the  long  run  than  a  child  permitted  to  grow  up  within 
the  imprisoning  walls  of  illiteracy.  Even  a  Socialist  regime 
might  be  liberal  if  administered  in  a  liberal  spirit,  by  men 
of  the  type  of  Wells  in  England,  Vandervelde  in  Belgium, 
Thomas  in  France,  Branting  in  Sweden  and  Spargo  in 
America.  What  we  want  is  not  anarchy,  but  that  minimum 
of  public  regulation  which  will  secure  the  maximum  of  free 
personal  activity. 

The  social  freedoms  which  it  would  be  the  object  of  a 
liberal  regime  to  secure  so  far  as  possible,  may  conveniently 
be  grouped  under  five  heads.  First  of  all  comes  freedom  of 
opinion  and  its  expression,  including  freedom  of  religious 


worship  and  all  the  liberties  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Short  of  libel  and  incitement  to  crime,  this  should 
be  absolute.  Secondly,  there  is  the  very  important  right  to 
organize.  Broadly  speaking,  the  quickest  way  in  which  a 
liberal  government  can  be  distinguished  from  an  oppres- 
sive government  is  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  associa- 
tions independent  of  the  state  itself  are  permitted.  The 
right  to  establish  a  private  business,  to  organize  a  labor 
union,  to  found  a  social  or  literary  society,  to  join  a  politi- 
cal party  or  other  propagandist  agency,  to  start  a  private 
school,  to  belong  to  a  religious  denomination  which  is  not 
the  State  church — all  of  these  liberties  have  been  won  only 
by  incessant  agitation  and  occasional  revolution.  A  tyrant 
views  every  association  as  a  potential  conspiracy;  a  free 
nation  tolerates  and  even  encourages  all  sorts  of  private 
organizations  unless  they  are  definitely  lawless  in  char- 
acter. 

In  the  third  place  comes  civil  or  legal  freedom:  the 
right  to  do  business,  to  have  access  in  civil  cases  to  the 
courts  of  law,  to  a  fair  trial  and  all  legal  precautions  be- 
fore conviction  on  a  criminal  charge.  Fourthly,  political 
freedom:  the  right  to  choose  one's  rulers  by  vote.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  principle  of  liberty  touches  hands  with 
the  different  principle  of  democracy.  An  aristocracy  or  even 
autocracy  may  be  liberal  in  the  main,  but  as  it  denies  one 
important  liberty  to  its  subjects,  freedom  of  choice  on  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  it  can  never  be  quite  as  free  as  a 
liberal  democracy.  Fifthly,  personal  freedom:  the  right  to 
engage  in  any  activity,  occupation  or  recreation  that  is  not 
harmful  to  others.  Obviously  this  saving  clause  means  many 
limitations;  to  permit  some  people  to  do  as  they  please 
would  wreck  the  liberty  of  everyone  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  their  neighbor.  But  certainly  sumptuary  laws 
which  impose  detailed  limitations  on  dress,  or  blue  laws 
that  would  interfere  with  harmless  amusements,  or  laws 
such  as  Germany  used  to  impose  on  her  subjects  in  Alsace, 
Posen  and  Schleswig,  forbidding  them  to  use  their  native 
language,  would  not  be  classed  as  liberal  legislation. 

To  maintain  and  extend  freedom  in  all  these  fields  of  ac- 
tivity is  the  historic  task  of  liberalism  and  its  task  is  not 
complete.  Whether  it  will  work  better  as  embodied  in  a 
political  party  or  as  a  controlling  element  in  all  parties 
is  an  open  question.  But  the  liberal  road  is  the  only  road  to 
the  future.  Intolerant  radicalism  leads  only  to  a  precipice; 
intolerant  conservatism  only  to  a  swamp.  And  we  should 
not  be  fooled  by  the  fact  that  men  (even  self-styled  lib- 
erals) can  be  found  who  call  the  precipice  "Progress"  and 
the  swamp  "Security." 

Motto  for  Politicians 

Count  that  day  lost  if,  when  the  sun  is  set. 
You  haven't  been  "mentioned"  for  the  Cabinet. 

Two  Methods:   Two  Results 

IN  South  Africa  the  British  granted  completest  home 
rule  to  their  recently  conquered  enemies,  the  Boers.  As 
a  result  a  former  Boer  general  has  saved  South  Africa  to 
the  British  Empire  by  his  victory  at  the  polls. 

In  Ireland  the  British  denied  home  rule  to  a  land  which 
they  had  ruled  for  centuries.  As  a  result  the  Irish  have 
ceased  to  demand  home  rule  and  are  waging  a  civil  war 
for  complete  independence. 

Would  it  have  been  wiser  for  the  British  to  have  gov- 
erned the  Boers  from  London  and  thus  forced  men  like 
General  Smuts  into  opposition  to  the  Empire  and  made 
necessary  the  keeping  of  a  large  British  army  in  the 
Transvaal  during  and  after  the  Great  War?  Or  would  it 
have  been  wiser  to  have  taken  the  courageous  and  mag- 
nanimous course  with  Ireland  and  allowed  a  purely  Irish 
Government  to  keep  order  in  Ireland? 

Liberalism  succeeds.  Repression  fails. 


Keeping  the  Other  Fellow  Out 

THE  immigration  question  is  perhaps  the  dominant  in- 
terest of  Congress,  at  the  moment,  at  least  apart  from 
purely  partizan  affairs.  In  December  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  Johnson  bill,  which  aimed  to  stop  im- 
migration altogether  for  a  brief  period  pending  the  work- 
ing out  of  an  immigration  policy.  But  the  Senate  did  not 
imitate  the  example  of  the  House  or  listen  to  the  impatient 
voices  of  the  press  demanding  instant  action.  It  was  not 
until  February  9  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion reported  on  the  Johnson  bill,  and  its  report  was  un- 
favorable. Senators  Harris,  Harrison  and  King,  Democrats, 
and  Johnson,  Republican,  supported  the  general  exclusion 
measure  favored  by  the  House,  but  it  was  opposed  by  Sena- 
tors Colt,  Dillingham,  Sterling  and  Keyes,  Republicans, 
and  Phelan,  Democrat. 

The  Senate  seems  to  have  a  plan  of  its  own  for  restrict- 
ing immigration.  The  Committee  on  Immigration  reported 
favorably  a  modification  of  Senator  Dillingham's  measure, 
limiting  immigration  from  any  country  to  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  foreign-born  residents  of  the  United  States  of 
such  nationality.  After  some  discussion  the  committee  fixed 
the  number  at  5  per  cent.  Altho  the  percentage  is  based  on 
"the  United  States  census  next  preceding,"  should  the 
measure  soon  go  into  effect  the  census  of  1910  would  be 
the  basis,  as  the  distribution  of  American  population  by 
national  origin  has  not  yet  been  fully  computed  for  the  cen- 
sus of  1920.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  aliens  admissi- 
ble from  any  country  during  a  year  shall  be  permitted  to 
land  in  any  one  month.  The  usual  exceptions  to  the  law 
are  made  in  favor  of  foreign  diplomatic  officials,  alien  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  temporarily  abroad,  tourists 
who  do  not  intend  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  and  citizens 
of  countries  on  the  American  continent.  Nor  does  the  law 
apply  to  Chinese  and  other  eastern  Asiatics,  as  racial  dif- 
ferences make  their  immigration  a  problem  of  different 
character. 

Under  the  plan  before  the  Senate  it  is  estimated  that 
357,020  persons  from  the  countries  of  northern  and  west- 
ern Europe,  the  lands  of  the  older  immigration,  could  be 
admitted  annually  and  255,416  from  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  lands  of  the  newer  immi- 
gration. Italian,  Slavic  and  Russo-Jewish  immigration 
would  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  average 
for  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Great  War.  This 
sifting  by  nationality  is  of  course  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
bill,  but  no  direct  discrimination  is  made  against  any 
European  nation  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  ground 
for  diplomatic  protest. 

One  cause  of  the  present  clamor  for  immigration  re- 
striction is  the.  danger  of  bringing  in  disease.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  under  Surgeon  General  Gumming,  de- 
clares that  out  of  10,002  immigrants  who  arrived  at  Ellis 
Island  during  the  last  six  months  of  1920  and  were  certi- 
fied by  the  health  service  as  physically  defective,  9799  were 
admitted  by  immigration  officials.  Dr.  Copeland,  New  York 
Health  Commissioner,  has  asked  President  Wilson  to  inter- 
vene directly  to  prevent  the  landing  of  persons  who  are  or 
may  be  infected  with  typhus.  Several  cases  of  typhus  have 
appeared  among  recent  immigrants  who  have  reached^ 
New  York. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  consider  that 
our  present  immigration  laws  are  too  drastic  and  operate 
with  cruel  severity  on  individual  cases.  Louis  Post,  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  of  Labor,  spoke  at  a  mass  meeting  protest- 
ing against  the  proposed  restrictive  legislation  and  de- 
clared: 

For  nearly  eight  years  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  nold  an 
administrative  office  in  which  I  have  had  to  do  very  intimately 
with  matters  that  concern  the  Jews  of  this  country,  whose  rela- 
tives and  friends  have  come  here  to  escape  persecution.  I  have 
been  compelled  to  turn  many  of  them  back,  for  one  reason  or 
another  over  which  Congress  alone  has  conti'ol.  This  duty  has 
been  appalling — not  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  the  cruelties  in- 
volved— and  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it  all. 

Harding  Says  "Harry  Up" 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  Harding  has  become  (quite  rea- 
sonably) impatient  with  the  continued  delays  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress  in  clearing  the  desk  of  ac- 
cumulated business.  In  a  special  telegram  to  Senator  Lodge 
he  urged  immediate  action  on  the  regular  appropriation 
bills: 

I  have  been  learning  of  the  danger  of  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  appi'opriation  bills  at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
reluctant  to  intrude  my  views  or  to  in  any  way  suggest  what 
Congress  ought  to  do,  but  I  feel  free  to  say  to  you  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  if  Congress  could  clear  all  appropria- 
tion bills  out  of  the  way  during  the  present  session. 

Such  a  course  would  greatly  simplify  the  important  work 
which  will  have  to  b»  taken  up  at  the  extra  session  of-  the  new 
Congress.  1  am  sure  you  will  construe  this  expression  as  one 
which  I  find  justified  because  of  my  former  association  and  the 
importance  I  attach  to  prompt  action  by  the  next  Congress  in 
dealing  with  pressing  problems. 

Senator  Lodge  replied  that  he  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  hastening  the  appropriation  bills.  Mr.  Harding 
sent  a  similar  message  to  Representative  Mondell,  request- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  to  push  to  completion  the 
appropriation  measures.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Harding  sent 
his  appeals  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  the  legislative  pro- 
gram was  badly  "jammed."  The  House  of  Representatives 
had  passed  nearly  all   of  the  annual  appropriation   meas- 
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ures,  but  the  Senate  had  only  acted  on  five  measures,  and 
those  the  least  controversial.  Military  and  naval  appropria- 
tions were  still  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  House  refused 
to  suspend  the  completion  of  the  1916  naval  building  pro- 
gram to  await  diplom.atic  negotiations  for  international  dis- 
armament, but  it  reduced  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  navy 
from  143,000  to  100,000  and  the  Marine  Corps  from  27,000 
to  20,000.  The  House  provided  funds  sufficient  for  an  army 
of  only  150,000,  altho  175,000  is  the  maximum  establish- 
ment authorized  by  Congressional  resolution. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  delay  of  the  Senate  in  acting  on 
routine  measures  was  the  discussion  of  the  Emergency 
Tariff  bill  on  agricultural  products.  This  measure,  contro- 
versial and  related  to  party  politics,  absorbed  a  large  part 
of  the  time  of  the  session  and  attempts  to  force  thru  a 
cloture  resolution,  limiting  debate,  were  defeated.  Not 
until  February  16  did  the  Emergency  Tariff  come  up  for  a 
vote  in  the  Senate.  It  passed  by  43  votes  to  30,  nine  Demo- 
crats, mainly  from  the  West,  voting  with  the  Republican 
majority  and  only  four  Republicans  voting  with  the  oppo- 
sition. The  bill  then  went  to  conference  on  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Besides  endangering  the  regular  appropriation  bills,  the 
tariff  debate  in  the  Senate  also  threatened  general  measures 
of  prime  importance,  such  as  immigration  legislation,  Con- 
gressional reapportionment,  and  the  reform  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  on  "efficiency"  lines.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  already  acted  on  the  reapportionment,  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  census  committee,  and  deciding 
not  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  House.  It  was  voted 
to  keep  the  House  membership  at  its  present  figure  of  435 
instead  of  increasing  it  to  483,  so  that  no  state  would  lose 
Congressmen.  Under  the  present  plan  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  will  lose  one  representative 
apiece  and  Missouri  will  lose  two.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Texas  and  Washington  gain  one  apiece, 
Michigan  and  Ohio  two  each,  and  California  three.  The  re- 
districting  will  be  left  to  the  states.  The  attempt  of  Repre- 
sentative Tinkham  to  reduce  southern  representation  by 
bringing  into  force  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  consti- 
tutional amendment  was  sidetracked  on  a  point  of  order. 


Railroad  Wages 


CHAIRMAN  Atterbury  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  has  caused  a  flutter  in  labor  circles  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  United  States  Railway  Labor  Board  for  im- 
mediate abrogation  of  the  national  agreement  between  rail- 
road companies  and  their  employees,  specifying  rules  and 
conditions  under  which  the  railroad  men  work.  He  said  that 
under  present  conditions  many  railroads  are  not  earning 
even  their  bare  operating  expenses  and  that  "With  declin- 
ing prices  and  wages  in  industry  and  agriculture  the  coun- 
try demands  that  the  solvency  of  the  railroads  must  be  as- 
sured by  a  reduction  in  operating  expenses  and  not  by  a 
further  advance  in  rates."  He  admitted  that  "as  the  wages 
of  railroad  employees  were  the  last  to  go  up,  they  should 
be  the  last  to  come  down,"  but  he  believed  that  sooner  or 
later  lower  wages  were  necessary  if  the  railroads  were  to 
meet  their  costs. 

President  Jewell  of  the  railway  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  protested  against  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Atterbury  and  appealed  to  President  Wilson  to  use 
his  influence  to  uphold  the  standards  of  living  in  the  trans- 
portation industry.  President  Wilson  refused  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  either  side  and  informed  both  the  labor  unions 
and  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  that  existing 
tribunals  were  quite  competent  to  handle  the  question  with- 
out his  interference : 

It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  for  me  to  take  any  action 
which  would  interfere  with  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Commission    or   of   the   Railroad   Labor    Board, 


and  all  the  matters  mentioned  in  your  telegram  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies ;  and  in  their 
action  I  think  we  may  repose  entire  confidence. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  on  February  10  handed  down 
a  decision  rejecting  the  application  of  the  railroad  execu- 
tives for  an  abrogation  of  the  existing  agreements  be- 
tween the  companies  and  the  unions.  These  national  agree- 
ments establish  rules  for  shop  crafts,  stationary  firemen 
and  oilers,  clerks,  maintenance  of  way  men  and  signal  men, 
and  the  railroad  executives  contend  that  if  the  agreements 
were  set  aside  and  restrictive  rules  abolished  a  saving  of 
$300,000,000  would  be  obtained.  General  Atterbury  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  securing  piecemeal  revision  of 
rules  alleged  to  be  restrictive  or  unworkable  since  the 
agreements  cannot  be  abolished  as  a  whole.  The  agreements 
in  question  deal  with  conditions  of  work  rather  than  wage 
schedules,  but  the  railroad  executives  hold  that  they  in- 
flate labor  costs  unwarrantably  by  applying  general  rules 
to  varying  local  conditions. 


Chapin  in  St.  Louis  Star 


Go  back  and  sit  down! 


Federal  Judge  Faces  Impeachment 

KENESAW  Mountain  Landis,  Federal  District  Judge 
for  Northern  Illinois  since  1905,  is  threatened  with 
impeachment  by  Senator  Dial  of  South  Carolina  in  a  case 
which  involves  some  very  interesting  ethical  questions.  A 
bank  teller,  only  nineteen  years  old,  in  the  town  of  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  confessed  to  stealing  $96,500.  The  warm-hearted 
judge  not  only  set  him  free,  without  bail,  pending  sentence, 
but  declared  that  in  his  opinion  "indirectly  this  robbery 
should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  bank  directors."  The 
young  embezzler  was  the  support  of  a  large  family  and 
was  paid  only  $90  a  month  for  handling  sums  amounting 
to  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  month,  and  such  conditions,  in 
the  judge's  opinion,  amounted  to  a  standing  invitation  to 
theft.  Senator  Dial  said  that,  "I  propose  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  this  judge 
be  impeached,"  since  there  were  many  persons  in  the  United 
States  occupying  places  of  trust  for  $90  a  month  or  less, 
and  such  decisions  from  the  bench  would  encourage  them 
to  steal.  Instead  of  explaining  away  his  statement,  Judge 
Landis  repeated  it  and  declared  that  the  reason  Senator 
Dial  was  so  interested  in  the  matter  was  that  he  himself 
was  a  banker  and  an  owner  of  cotton  mills  and  "couldn't 
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stand    an    investigation    of   wage    condi- 
tions in  the  institutions  he  owns." 

Judge  Landis  was  also  threatened  with 
impeachment  from  another  quartet  by 
Representative  Welty  of  Ohio,  who  pro- 
tested against  his  receiving  a  double  sal- 
ary; one  as  Federal  District  Judge  and 
the  other  as  legal  arbitrator  and  final 
judge  in  all  cases  concerning  organized 
baseball.  Federal  judges  are  legally  pro- 
hibited from  acting  as  counsels  and  at- 
torneys, but,  according  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  there  appears  to  be  at  pres- 
ent no  law  to  prevent  a  judge  from  ac- 
cepting such  an  outside  position  as  head 
of  the  controlling  board  of  the  great 
baseball  leagues.  But  many  have  felt  it 
inadvisable  for  a  Federal  judge  to  divide 
his  time  and  energies  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  employ- 
ment, and  Representative  Welty  has  in- 
troduced legislation  to  prohibit  Federal 
judges  from  receiving  salaries  from  pri- 
vate organizations.  Judge  Landis  is  one 
of  the  best  known  men  on  the  bench,  not 
only  because  of  his  admitted  legal  abil- 
ity, but  because  of  the  important  cases 
which  he  has  tried.  In  the  Standard  Oil 
rebate  cases  in  1907  he  imposed  a  fine  of 
$29,240,000,  probably  the  largest  fine 
ever  imposed  on  an  industrial  concern.  During  the  Great 
War  he  tried  some  sensational  cases  of  Socialists  and  radi- 
cals, who  were  accused  of  violating  the  Espionage  Act  by 
anti-war  or  anti-conscription  propaganda. 

Reparations  Echoes 

THE  announced  terms  of  the  German  reparations  in- 
demnity have  been  variously  received  in  different 
countries.  Germany  is  threatening  open  resistance,  tho  it 
has  not  closed  the  door  to  further  discussion.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Simons  declared  that  "the  arrangement  as  set  forth 
in  the  Entente's  second  note  is  not  regarded  by  us  as  a 
possible  ground  for  further  negotiations,"  but  he  added 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  German  Government  "to 
draw  up  clear  counter-proposals."  He  pointed  out  that  the 


International 

A  Senator  and  a  Congressman,  for  different 
reasons,  are  urging  the  impeachment  of 
Federal  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis, 
of  Illinois.  One  charge  concerns  Judge 
Landis's  freeing  a  nineteen  year  old  bank 
teller  who  stole  $96,500  with  the  statement 
that  "indirectly  this  robbery  should  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  bank  directors."  The  other 
charge  is  against  Judge  Landis  receiving  a 
private  salary  in  addition  to  his  payment  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  private  salary 
referred  to  is  $42,500  a  year  to  be  paid  to 
Judge  Landis  as  head  of  the  controlling 
board  of  "big  league"  baseball,  a  position 
that   he    accepted    only    a    few    months    ago 


new  arrangement  involved  a  de- 
parture from  the  exact  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  conse- 
quently Germany  could  not  be 
coerced  into  accepting  it.  His  ad- 
dress was  well  received  by  the  dif- 
ferent parties  and  by  the  German 
press. 

English  opinion  is  more  divided; 
the  radical  and  liberal  press  sup- 
porting the  Keynes  program  of  a 
small  and  fixed  indemnity,  while 
more  conservative  organs  support 
Premier  Lloyd  George.  Lloyd 
George  explained  ^lis  position  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  great  indus- 
trial city  of  Birmingham.  He  said 
that  the  amount  of  wealth  in  Ger- 
many could  not  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  fixing  the  indemnity,  since  the 
railways,  mines  and  forests  and 
other  internal  resources  could  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  country.  Only 
exportable  wealth  could  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  for  the  first 
few  years  owing  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion wrought  by  the  war  very  large 
payments  could  not  be  expected.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  arrange 


a  flexible  indemnity,  increasing 
with  the  volume  of  Germany's  exports,  which  would  be  a 
measure  of  returning  prosperity.  The  Allies  would  send  in 
"the  full  bill"  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  if  the 
Germans  insisted,  but  it  would  be  a  heavier  burden  on 
Germany  than  the  arrangement  reached  at  Paris.  The 
Allies  were  also  willing  to  listen  to  counter-proposals  put 
forward  in  good  faith.  "We  are  willing  that  Germany 
should  pay  us  under  conditions  which  best  suit  her  own  • 
means,  requirements  and  resources,  but  if  it  is  a  mere  at- 
tempt to  evade  payment  we  cannot  put  up  with  that." 

Premier    Briand    defended    the    Paris    agreement    before 

the   Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  face  of  much  criticism. 

Andre    Tardieu    and    ex-President    Poincare    said    that    it 

would  have  been  better  to  have  stuck  to  the  terms  of  the 

Treaty  of   Versailles   and  compelled   Germany  to   pay  the 

whole    amount    established    by    the    investigations    of    the 


I'LL    NEVER     BE 
THE   5AWE     MAW 
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Woftl  in  Bactamento  Bee  Marcus  in  New  York  Times 

CALIFORNIA    AND    NEW    YORK    HAVE    DIFFERENT    VIEWPOINTS    ON    THE    QUESTION    OF    GERMAN    PAYMENTS 
That  happens  to  be  the  idea  exactly!  A  bird  in  the  hand— 
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Reparation  Commission.  This  sum  paid  in  hand  would  be 
upwards  of  210,000,000,000  gold  marks  or,  if  spread  over 
forty-two  years  with  interest,  would  amount  in  all  to  about 
500,000,000,000.  Poincare  contended  in  a  letter  to  the  Temps 
newspaper  that  by  the  Paris  agreement  France  would  get 
only  about  half  of  what  the  Treaty  promised  her.  He  urged 
that  at  any  rate  there  should  be  no  more  concessions. 
Briand  said  that  the  Treaty  plan  of  letting  the  Reparation 
Commission  fix  the  indemnity  had  broken  down  because 
there  was  "no  accord  in  the  Commission."  He  said  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  isolate  France  from  Great  Britain  and 
her  other  allies  and  that  he  would  not  abandon  a  policy  of 
concord. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  ratified  the  Paris  i-eparations 
agreement  by  395  votes  to  83  and  gave  Premier  Briand  a 
vote  of  confidence  by  a  majority  of  387  to  125.  This  relieves 
Briand  of  immediate  political  embarrassments,  but  it  does 
not  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Deputies  will 
continue  to  support  him  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
concessions  to  Germany  in  order  to  secure  German  accept- 
ance of  a  reparations  settlement. 

English  Problems 

GREAT  Britain  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  the  pres- 
ent movement  for  naval  disarmament,  not  only  in 
halting  the  building  of  big  ships  but  in  commissioning  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  Ambassador,  to  take  up  dip- 
lomatically the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments.  The 
United  States  is  approached  first  because  since  we  stand 
outside  the  League  of  Nations  our  participation  in  a  dis- 
armament agreement  must  be  secured  independently  of  any 
action  that  could  be  taken  thru  the  League;  also  because, 
since  the  defeat  of  Germany,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
real  rival  to  Britain  on  the  seas. 

Merely  to  list  the  many  diplomatic  questions  which  con- 
cern Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  show  how 
important  an  Anglo-American  understanding  is  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  They  include:  (1)  the  terms  on  which  the 
United  States  can  be  induced  to  enter  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, (2)  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  agree  to 
naval  disarmament  and  the  question  whether  the  Ameri- 
can navy  should  be  the  largest  or  the  second  largest  in 
capital  ships,  (3)  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  al- 
liance to  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific,  (4)  the  war 
debt  of  more  than  four  billion  dollars  owed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  United  States,  (5)  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  British  mandate  over  Mesopotamia  will  adversely  af- 
fect American  oil  interests,  (6)  the  disposition  of  former 
German  cables  in  the  Pacific  and  the  status  of  the  island 
of  Yap,  (7)  the  proposed  exemption  of  American  coast- 
wise shipping  from  Panama  Canal  dues,  (8)  the  anti-Brit- 
ish propaganda  carried  on  by  Irish  sympathizers  in 
America.  The  British  Government  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
quiet  rumors  that  these  problems  were  leading  the  two 
nations  to  a  diplomatic  crisis  by  issuing  the  following 
reassuring  ofiicial  statement: 

On  the  contrary,  the  Foreign  Office  is  confident  that  any  ques- 
tions arising  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can 
and  will  be  settled  without  difficulty,  whether  with  the  existing 
or  the  succeeding  Administratioa 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Houston  has  confirmed  in  an 
executive  session  of  the  Senate  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  sought  to  bring  about  a  cancellation  of  inter- 
Allied  indebtedness.  But  to  this  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  the  chief  loser,  has  not  consented.  It  is  due  to  the 
British  to  say  that  they  would  gain  little  by  such  a  move 
as  British  debts  to  the  United  States  are  outbalanced  by 
the  debts  of  France  and  other  continental  Allies  to  the 
British. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  is  almost  the  only  statesman  in 
the  world  who  has  retained  political  power  and  prestige 
both  during  and  after  the  war  and  it  is  an  open  question 


whether  he  can  continue  to  hold  his  Coalition  together  many 
months  longer.  Enormous  taxation  is  burdening  the  Brit- 
ish people  and  their  discontent  was  well  indicated  by  the 
election  at  Dover  in  January  when  Sir  Thomas  Poison,  run- 
ning as  an  independent  "anti-waste"  candidate,  defeated 
Major  Astor,  the  Coalition  nominee.  Unemployment  is 
strengthening  the  Labor  party  in  its  contests  with  the 
Government.  In  a  passionate  appeal  to  Liberals  to  stand 
by  the  Government,  Premier  Lloyd  George  said  that  na- 
tional unity  was  still  imperative  and  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  a  Coalition  could  be  abandoned  for  the  old 
system  of  political  parties.  He  claimed  that  his  Irish  Home 
Rule  bill  was  more  liberal  than  anything  ever  offered  by 
Gladstone  and  that  the  only  issues  at  present  were  the  de- 
mand for  absolute  Irish  independence  and  the  protection  of 
the  police  and  soldiers  from  being  murdered. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  British  Cabinet  in  re- 
cent months  was  the  resignation  of  Lord  Milner  from  the 
Colonial  Oflice  and  the  appointment  of  Winston  Churchill 
in  his  place.  Churchill  is  a  brilliant  but  rather  erratic  poli- 
tician who  has  held  many  posts  in  the  Cabinet  and  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War.  It  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the  British  navy  was 
in  a  state  of  complete  preparedness  in  August,  1914,  but  his 
reputation  suffered  greatly  from  many  strategic  blunders 
during  the  early  months  of  the  war  for  which  he  was  held 
responsible.  An  English  writer  has  summed  him  up  per- 
fectly in  declaring  that  "There  is  no  doubt  about  Mr. 
Churchill's  capacity.  None  but  a  first-rate  man  could  sur- 
vive so  many  first-rate  mistakes." 


Jniernational 

THE   BRITISH    BO.MB-PROOF   PATROL 

It  looks  rather  like  a  traveling  hen  coop,  but  its  protective  value 
against  Sinn  Fein  bombs  and  bullets  has  been  scientificaUy 
worked  out,  and — unfortunately — tested.  The  sides  of  the  car  are 
highly  tempered  steel  plates,  behind  which  the  men  can  crouch 
for  safety;  the  plates  are  so  strong  that  steel-jacketed  bullets 
hardly  dent  them.  The  heavy  wire  mesh  with  which  the  car  is 
entirely  covered  prevents  a  bomb  from  dropping  in.  The  car 
in  this  photograph  is  on  duty  in  Dublin 

Smuts  Wins  South  Atrica 

THE  South  African  party,  headed  by  General  Jan  Chris- 
tian Smuts,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  has  swept  the  polls  at  the  recent  South  African 
general  election.  The  party  will  have  a  large  majority  over 
all  other  parties  combined  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and 
a  stable  administration  is  thus  assured.  Partial  returns 
give  the  South  African  party  seventy-six  seats,  the  Na- 
tionalist party  forty-one.  Labor  nine,  and  one  independent. 
In  the  present  Assembly,  chosen  last  March,  no  party  had 
a  majority.  The  South  African  party  had  forty-one  seats, 
the  Unionists  twenty-five.  Labor  twenty-one,  and  the  Na- 
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tionalists  forty-four.  The  significance  of 
the  election  is  very  great;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  on  it  depended  the  whole  future 
of  South  Africa  and  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  was  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  It  involved  a  greater  question 
still,  whether  the  British  plan  of  permit- 
ting the  Dominions  to  rule  themselves  with- 
out interference  from  London  would  lead 
to  the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire  or  to 
its  continuance  as  a  confederation  of  free 
commonwealths.  For  South  Africa  was  the 
most  disaffected  of  all  the  Dominions  and  if 
secession  was  to  take  place  anywhere  it 
would  be  there  first  of  all. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  consists  of 
the  four  States  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State, 
covering  an  area  of  473,000  square  miles 
(larger  than  France  and  Germany  put  to- 
gether) with  a  white  population,  by  the 
census  of  1911,  of  1,276,000  and  a  native 
population  of  4,697,000.  The  Union  also 
holds  a  mandate  over  the  former  German 
territory  of  South- West  Africa.  The  white 
population  is  divided  between  Dutch  and 
English  and  both  languages  are  legally 
recognized.  The  Cape  Colony  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  and  contains  a  very  large 
Dutch  element,  but  it  has  been  a  British 
colony  ever  since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  were 
settled  by  Dutch  ranchmen,  the  so-called 
"Boers,"  and  they  remained  practically  in- 
dependent, in  spite  of  various  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  bring  them  under  British  over- 
lordship,  until  the  hostile  policy  of  President  Paul  Kruger 
of  the  Transvaal  to  British  immigrants  brought  about  the 
Boer  War  and  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  the  British  Empire.  In  1910  all  four 
British  colonies  in  South  Africa  were  united  into  a  Union 
and  the  former  colonies  became  provinces  of  that  Union, 
just  as  the  Canadian  colonies  had  united  to  form  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  to  form  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Perhaps    no    country    in   the   world   faced    more    complex 


V.eatern  Newspaper  Union 

THE    LEADER    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA 

General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  gained  an  over- 
whelming victory  in  the  recent  general  elec- 
tion, not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  stand  in 
favor  of  South  Africa's  remaining  under  the 
rule  of  the  British  Empire.  General  Smuts 
fought  against  the  English  in  the  Boer  War  and 
with  them  in  the  Great  War.  In  the  peace  coun- 
cils after  the  war  he  attained  international 
prominence  as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
modern  .times 
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SECESSION   AVERTED 

The  results  of  the  recent  election  in  South  Africa  promise  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  its  continued  status  as  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  A  mandate  over  German  Southwest  Africa 
was  given  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  the  League  of  Nations 


difficulties  than  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  black  pop- 
ulation vastly  outnumbered 
the  white  and  consisted  in 
part  of  very  warlike  tribes. 
Further  racial  confusion  had 
been  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  and  East  In- 
dian coolies.  The  Dutch  were 
still  smarting  under  the 
memory  of  the  British  con- 
quest and  all  the  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  prolonged 
and  bloody  Boer  War;  they 
were,  moreover,  tenacious  of 
their  old  customs  and  sus- 
picious on  principle  of  the 
immigrant  English  "outland- 
ers."  Added  to  the  conflict  of 
races  and  nationalities  was 
the  war  of  classes.  In  the 
gold  and  diamond  mines  of 
the  Transvaal  there  was,  in 
addition  to  the  native  labor- 
ers, a  turbulent  and  very 
"class-conscious"  element  of 
white  English  miners  whose 
strikes  had  often  thrown  the 
country  into  confusion  and 
who  were  organized  politi- 
cally as  an  independent  La- 
bor Party  with  strong  Social- 
ist tendencies. 

Anyone  studying  the  coun- 
try from  the  outside  would 
have  prophesied  almost  constant  civil  war  for  the  Union 
made  up  of  so  many  diverse  and  hostile  elements.  That  this 
was  averted  is  due  to  the  good  fortune  which  brought  into 
power  two  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  modern  times,  the 
Boer  generals  Louis  Botha  and  Jan  Smuts.  Under  their 
administration  the  country  was  kept  together,  the  English 
and  Dutch  interests  harmonized,  the  natives  kept  from 
rebellion,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Union  preserved  during 
the  crisis  of  the  Great  War.  General  De  Wet,  a  distin- 
guished military  leader  of  the  Boer  War,  raised  a  rebellion 
just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  but  it  was 
speedily  put  down.  The  Union  then  cooperated  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  German  African  colonies  and  received  as  a 
reward  the  "mandate"  of  the  League  of  Nations  over 
German  South-West  Africa.  In  his  spare  time,  General 
Smuts  helped  construct  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  after-war  difficulties  were  serious.  Many  of  the 
stubborn  Boer  farmers  still  held  to  the  ideal  of  making 
South  Africa  an  independent  Dutch  republic,  and  under 
the  lead  of  General  Hertzog  they  formed  the  Nationalist 
Party  and  refused  all  cooperation  with  the  Government. 
The  death  of  General  Botha  deprived  General  Smuts  of  his 
ablest  and  wisest  ally.  The  Labor  Party,  tho  not  secessionist 
like  the  Nationalists,  was  equally  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment. To  rule  at  all.  Premier  Smuts  had  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  Unionist  Party,  composed  of  his  old  enemies,  the  Eng- 
lish. Last  October  the  Unionist  Party  was  definitely 
swallowed  up  in  the  South  African  Party,  which  was 
broadened  to  include  all  of  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Dutch  who  were  willing  to  sustain  the  Union  and  oppose 
secession.  In  the  elections  of  this  February  the  South  Afri- 
can Party  won  many  seats  from  the  Nationalists  and 
practically  wiped  out  the  Labor  Party,  even  the  Labor 
leader.  Colonel  Cresswell,  going  down  in  defeat.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  miners  and  other  wox-kingmen  sub- 
ordinated their  economic  policy  to  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  Union  and  avert  civil  war. 
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A  Number  of  Things 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  brought  suit 
against  Genatosan  (which  in  ante- 
bellum days  was  known  as  Sanatogen) 
for  quoting  four  lines  of  his  poem 
"If"  without  permission  in  an  adver- 
tisement. The  court  awarded  him  forty 
shillings  damages  for  infringement  of 
copyright. 

Apropos  of  this  we  feel  tempted  to 
quote,  "When  'Omer  smote  his  bloom- 
in'  lyre,"  but  at  ten  shillings  a  line  it 
is  too  expensive.  It  is  cheaper  to  quote 
Homer  than  Kipling.  There's  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  classics.  The  Sanatogen 
ad  also  included  a  quotation  from 
Buddha,  "By  the  force  of  my  will  I 
shall  subdue  this  disease,"  but  so  far 
Buddha  has  not  sued  for  damages  un- 
der the  copyright  law. 


The  New  York  Times  announces  the 
opening  of  a  new  department  of  the 
Union  Methodist  Church,  under  this 
headline : 

PLACE    WHERE    BROADWAY    MISS    MAY    TAKE 
HER    BEAU,    TO    BE    OPENED    BY    METHODISTS. 

Personally  I  should  prefer  to  be 
taken  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for 
appendicitis. 


The  faults  we  are  hardest  upon  are 
those  we  are  tempted  to  commit.  We 
can  never  pardon  another  for  yielding 
to  temptations  we  have  resisted. 


Here's  a  golf  story  told  by  Corsair 
in   The  Near  East:  • 

The  Rector  and  the  Colonel  played  a 
game  on  Monday,  and  the  Colonel  beat  the 
Rector  rather  badly.  On  Tuesday  the  same 
thing  happened,  and  on  Wednesday,  and 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  Then 
said  the  Rector,  perhaps  a  trifle  crossly : 
"Well,  it's  no  good.  I  must  give  up  golf. 
I  suppose  !"  "Oh.  nonsense  I"  replied  the 
Colonel,  pleased  by  his  success.  "You'll 
have  your  revenge  over  me  some  day,  at 
any  rate."  "How  so?"  asked  the  Rector. 
"Why.  I  expect  you'll  read  the  burial  ser- 
vice over  me."  The  Rector's  face  lighted 
up  momentarily,  only  to  cloud  over  again 
at  once.  "No  good,"  said  he.  "It'll  still  be 
your  hole." 


How  character  is  revealed  by  an- 
swers to  examination  questions !  Here 
is  one  from  a  geography  student  whose 
sense  of  practicality  is  strong:  "Ger- 
many could  be  placed  comfortably  into 
Texas  if  its  transportation  were  pos- 
sible." But  would  Texas  be  comfort- 
able? 


The  fight  in  Oxford  over  the  reform 
of  the  University  has  been  rather  hard 
for  outsiders  to  follow,  but  the  Ox- 
ford Magazine  helps  us  out  by  explain- 
ing clearly  the  difference  between  the 
opposing  factions.  The  liberals  are,  it 
seems,  "insisting  on  di-astic  reconstruc- 
tion so  far  as  consistent  with  main- 
tenance of  best  traditions,"  while  the 


What  Is  Nerve  Force? 

By  PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

Nerve  Specialist  and  Psycho- Analyst 


EXACTLY  wl,iat  Nerve  Force  is, 
we  do  not  know.  If  we  did 
know,  we  would  know  the 
Secret  of  Life.  We  know  this :  it  is 
generated  by  the  Nervous  System 
through  which  it  travels  at  a  speed 
greater  than  100  feet  per  second.  It 
is  the  ]\Iaster  Force  of  the  Body,  the 
force  that  controls  every  heart  beat, 
every  breath,  the  digestion  of  every 
mouthful  of  food  we  eat,  the  action 
of  every  muscle,  and  the  life  of  every 
cell.  It  is  the  force  that  gives  tis 
courage,  ambition,  personality,  char- 
acter, mental  power  and  energy — 
the  Force  that  Drives  us  On,  On 
and  On. 

Every  mental  im- 
pulse and  every  bodily 
act  uses  up  a  certain 
amount  of  Nerve 
Force.  If  we  expend 
more  Nerve  Force 
than  the  system  can 
develop,  we  necessar- 
ily become  Nerve 
Bankrupts,  and  we 
then  have  a  condition 
known  as  Neurasthe- 
nia, Nervous  Debil- 
ity, Nervous  Prostra- 
tion or  Nerve  Ex- 
haustion. Since  the 
greatest  drain  of 
Nerve  Force  is  by 
way  of  the  brain,  it 
can  easily  be  under- 
stood why  mental 
strain,  \vorr\',  grief, 
and,  of  course,  abuse 
of  the  reproductive 
functions,  wreck  the 
nerves  so  readily. 

Nine  people  out  of 
ten  have  weak  nerves 
and  are  not  aware  of 
it.  They  think  be- 
cause their  hands  do 
not  tremble,  muscles 
twitch,  o  r  knees 
shake,  that  their 
nerves  are  perfect. 
Bear  in  mind  that  our 
nervous  system  con- 
sists of  two  great 
branches,  the  Exter- 
nal and  the  Internal. 
Organic  derange- 
ments and  ailments  are  due  to  weakness 
of  the  Internal  Nervous  System,  and  not 
the  External  System,  which  mainly  gov- 
erns the  external  muscles.  Note  the  ac- 
companying  diagram. 

The  symptoms  of  N.erve  Exhaustion 
vary  according  to  individual  characteris- 
tics, but  the  development  is  usually  as 
follows : 

First  Stage:  Lack  of  energy  and  en- 
durance ;  that  "tired   feeling." 

Second  Stage  :  Nervousness  ;  restless- 
ness;  sleeplessness;  irritability;  decline  in 
sex  force ;  loss  of  hair ;  nervous  indiges- 
tion ;  sour  stomach ;  gas  in  bowels ;  con- 
stipation ;  irregular  heart ;  poor  memory  ; 
lack  of  mental  endurance;  dizziness; 
headache ;  backache ;  neuritis ;  rheuma- 
tism and  other  pains. 


Pelvic  Organs 

Diagram  showing  the  location  of  the  Solar 
Plexus,  known  as  the  "abdominal  brain."  the 
great  center  of  the  Sympathetic  U»tcrnal) 
Nervotts  System.  Mental  strains,  especially 
grief,  fear,  worry  and  anxiety  paraly::e  the 
Solar  Ple.riis,  which  in  turn  causes  poor  blood 
circulation,  shallow  breathing,  indigestion, 
constipation,  etc.  This  in  turn  clogs  the  blood 
'with  poisons  that  weaken  and  irritate  the 
nerves.  Thus  Mental  strain  starts  a  circle  of 
evils  that  cause  endless  njiser^',  aches,  pains, 
illness,  weaknesses  and  generally  lower  men- 
tal and  physical  efficiency. 


Third  Stage :  Serious  mental  disturb- 
ances ;  fear  ;  undue  worry  ;  melancholia  ; 
dangerous  organic  disturbances ;  suicidal 
tendencies ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  insanity. 
If  only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned apply  to  you,  especially  those  in- 
dicating mental  turmoil,  you  may  be  sure 
that  your  nerves  are  at  fault — that  you 
have  exhausted  your  Nerve  Force. 

I  agree  with  the  noted  British  authority 
on  the  nerves,  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.  D., 
the  author  of  numerous  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  says:  "It  is  my  belief  that  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  health  is  that  the  nerves  must  be  in 
order." 

Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written 
by  Nerve  Specialists  intended  as  k  guide 
in  caring  for  the  nerves  and  restoring 
nerve  force.  Unfortunately,  these  books 
do  not  meet  the  need 
of  the  general  public 
as  they  are  written  in 
technical  and  complex 
language.  I  have 
written  a  64-page 
book  entitled  "Nerve 
Force,"  which  in  the 
simplest  language  ex- 
plains hundreds  of 
vital  points  regarding 
the  nerves  and  their 
care;  information 
every  person  should 
know.  Students  of 
the  subject,  including 
physicians,  pronounce 
the  book  the  most 
practical  work  on  the 
subject  which  has 
ever  been  written. 
Large  corporations 
have  bought  my  book 
by  the  thousands  for 
their  emplo\ees.  Phy- 
sicians recommend  it 
to  their  nervous  pa- 
tients. E.xtracts  from 
the  books  have  again 
and  again  been  re- 
printed in  magazines 
and  newspapers, 

which  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  real  merit. 
The  cost  of  the  book 
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is  25  cents.  Bound  in 
substantial  leatherette 
cover  50  cents.  Re- 
mit in  coin  or  stamps. 
Address  Paul  von 
Boeckmann,  Studio, 
231,  no  West  40tli 
Street,  New  York  City.  I  have  adver- 
tised my  various  books  in  this  and  other 
high-class  magazines  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  which  is  ample  guarantee  of  my 
responsibility  and  integrity.  If  the  book 
does  not  meet  your  fullest  expectations,  I 
shall  return  j'our  money  PLUS  your  out- 
lay of  postage.  So  send  for  my  book  To- 
Day,  subject  to  my  guarantee. 

Publisher's  Note:  Prof,  von  Boeckmann 
is  the  scientist  'who  explained  the  nature 
of  the  mysterious  Psycho-physic  Force 
involved  in  the  Coulon-Abbott  Feats;  a 
problem  that  had  baffled  the  leading 
scientists  of  America  and  Europe  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  a  full  ac- 
count of  -which  will  be  published  in  the 
March  and  April  issues  of  Physical 
Culture  Magazine. 
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Orlando 
is  Calling  You 

Do  you  want  to  get  away 

From  the  grind  of  every  day — 

From  the  drudgery  of  things  you  have  to  do? 

Do  you  want  to  settle  down 

Near  a  lively,  busy   town. 

Where  the  joy  of  Jiving  will  appeal  to  you? 

Do  you  want  to  scent  the  breeze 

Coming  through  the  orange  trees? 

Do  you  want  to  hear  the  birds  call — loud 

and  clear? 
Are  you  seeking  perfect  health 
That's  combined  with  certain  wealth 
And  an  income  from  an  orange  grove  each 

year? 
Do  you  want  a  piece  of  land 
That  will  grow  to  beat  the  band 
All    the    diiferent    garden    crops    that    you 

enjoy  ? 
Do  you  want  to  make  a  "Nest," 
And  a  permanent  bequest 
For   the   future   welfare   of   each   girl   and 

boy? 
Do  you  want  a  sunny  clime 
Where  there's  fishing  all  the  time? 
Where   there's   ducks   and   deer   and   quail 

and  other  game? 
Where   the  summer  climate's  cool. 
And  within  each  lake  and  pool, 
You  can  swim  in  January — just  the  same? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  this  land 
On  an  easy-payment  plan. 
With  about  your  monthly  outlay  for  cigars? 
Do  you  want  to  read  a  book 
That  will  make  you  want  to  look 
On   the  finest  land  that  lays   beneath   the 
stars? 

Send  a  letter  right  away ; 
Put  it  in  the  mail  to-day  ; 
We     will     send     this     Booklet     absolutely 

FREE. 
After  you  have  read  it  through. 
If  a  thought  occurs  to  you — 
Just  address  another  letter  here  to  me. 

We   will   answer,   straight   and    true, 

Questions  that  occur  to  you. 

We  have  nothing  to  evade  or  to  conceal. 

On  an  Orange  County  Farm 

Life  will  take  on  added  charm. 

And  you'll  never  lack  a  dollar — nor  a  meal. 

Send  for  our  Big,  FREE  Illustrated  Book— 
"TWENTY  ACRES  AND  PLENTY."  It 
tells  of  almost  unbelievable  profits  made  from 
trucking  and  fruit-growing  in  our  part  of 
FLORIDA.  Also  about  sick-and-out-of-work 
Clauses,  and  other  protective  features  of  our 
contract.  Address  Sylvester  E.  Wilson,  Dept. 
H-34.   Orlando.  Florida. 

TRAVEL   IN    EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART.   LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY,    FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 

65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  128 
St.  Louis.    Mo. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks*    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  senti 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs! 
or  pads.  mr.  c.  e.  brooks 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co..  490  HSUts  St,  Mankall,  Mich. 


conservatives  on  the  contrary  are 
"pressing  for  maintenance  of  best  tra- 
ditions so  far  as  consistent  with  drastic 
reconstruction." 

This  looks  to  me  like  a  modern  in- 
stance of  the  old  problem  of  what  hap- 
pens when  an  irresistible  force  acts 
on  an  immovable  body.  Since  that 
problem  has  never  yet  been  experi- 
mentally solved  we  will  watch  with  in- 
terest what  happens  to  Oxford. 

In  the  winter  of  1914-15  a  British 
soldier  in  a  hospital  in  France  an- 
nounced thru  the  press  that  he  was 
lonely  and  wished  somebody  would 
write  to  him.  A  thousand  somebodies 
responded  and  sent  besides  parcels  of 
goodies  that  filled  seven  mail  sacks. 
But  by  the  time  they  arrived  he  had 


been  discharged  and  never  turned  up 
.to  claim  his  mail,  so  presumably  he 
was  no  longer  lonely.  Another  "lonely 
soldier"  had  3000  letters  and  several 
bags  of  parcels  addressed  to  him,  but 
the  army  postal  service  struck  at  this 
and  refused  to  deliver  them.  Both  men 
were  lucky  to  have  missed  their  mail, 
for  the  job  of  reading  and  answering 
four  thousand  letters,  most  of  them 
doubtless  long  and  written  in  long 
hand,  is  no  slight  job. 


The  same  sort  of  people  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  going  to  surgeons  to 
have  their  appendices  removed  are  now 
going  to  psychoanalysts  to  have  their 
complexes  removed.  The  new  operation 
is  more  painful  and  dangerous  be- 
cause ether  is  not  used.  • 


The  Negro  Moses 

{Continued  from  page  206) 


from  now.  Oh,  I  believe  in  time!  I 
believe  in  time  and  I  give  them  ten 
years  to  send  up  that  war  smoke  again. 
We  are  waiting  for  it.  When  it  comes 
we  young  men  are  going  to  try  what 
virtues  there  are  in  the  materials  they 
gave  us  to  use  in  France,  Flanders 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  life  I  could  give 
in  France  and  Flanders  and  Mesopo- 
tamia I  can  give  on  the  battle  plains  of 
Africa  to  raise  the  colors  of  the  red, 
the  black  and  the  green  forever. 
Whether  they  desire  to  salute  the  flag 
today  we  do  not  care,  but  we  will  make 
them  salute  it  tomorrow." 

Just  here  lies  the  actuating  principle 
of  Garveyism.  It  is  not  merely  a  Back- 
to-Africa  movement.  It  is  not  merely 
an  Africa-for-the-Africans  movement. 
It  is  a  movement  to  win  respect  and  to 
defend  black  men  in  white  men's  coun- 
tries thruout  the  world.  Garvey  says 
to  negroes:  "Not  until  you  can  make 
your  race  so  strong  as  to  strike  fear 
into  the  breast  of  that  man  that  has 
been  hounding  you  for  fifty  years  will 
black  men  be  safe  in  any  community 
in  which  they  live.  The  white  man  will 
only  respect  your  rights  constitution- 
ally as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  or  as 
a  resident  of  this  country,  when  you 
have  some  government  behind  you. 
When  you  can  compel  a  nation  to  re- 
spect your  rights  because  of  your  con- 
nection with  some  government  that  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  support  you,  then 
and  only  then  will  you  be  respected. 
Even  as  the  Frenchman  who  makes  up 
his  mind  to  live  always  in  America 
can  get  the  protection  of  his  govern- 
ment when  he  needs  it,  so  must  you." 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
negroes  in  general  think  of  Garvey. 
One  gets  such  responses  as,  "He  is 
very  idealistic,"  "He  builds  his  moun- 
tains too  high,"  or,  "I  think  he's  going 
to  waste  all  that  money.  What  does  a 
colored  man  know  about  running 
steamship  lines?"  But  you  notice  that 
invariably  the  reply  is  preceded  by  a 
moment  or  two  of  hesitation  and  you 
wonder  if  perhaps  the  negro  is  not  giv- 
ing you  the  answer  he  imagines  you 
would  like  to  hear.  At  all  events,  every 
American  negro  seems  to  know  about 


Garvey,  and  when  the  Garveyites  hold 
high  carnival  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den one  night  last  summer  the  building 
was  thronged  to  capacity  with  an  all- 
black  audience. 

Meanwhile  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
determine  what  I  myself  think  of  Gar- 
vey. I  laughed  at  first.  Then  I  felt  a 
sharp  pang  of  sympathy.  "A  shame,"  I 
said,  "that  this  rainbow-hued  hope 
should  have  obsessed  a  poor,  misguid- 
ed, fanatical  dreamer  of  a  black  man!" 
Hear  how  he  speaks  of  it: 

"While  in  Washington  I  went  to 
Mount  Vernon  to  pay  my  homage  and 
respect  to  the  father  of  American  in- 
dependence. On  my  way  to  Mount  Ver- 
non I  saw  automobiles  and  carriages 
and 'pedestrians  all  wending  their  way 
toward  that  place  and  when  I  got  to 
the  gate  I  saw  great  crowds  of  people 
going  in  and  out.  I  followed  the  crowd 
and  was  shown  the  resting  place  of 
the  great  hero  of  right.  And  as  I  gazed 
at  that  hallowed  shrine  a  new  thought, 
a  new  inspiration,  came  to  me.  It  was 
the  vision  of  a  day — near,  probably-^ 
when  hundreds  of  other  men  and 
women  will  be  worshipping  at  a  shrine. 
This  time  the  vision  leads  me  to  the 
shrine  of  some  black  man,  the  father 
of  African  independence." 

But  the  more  I  studied  him  the 
more  I  came  to  respect  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  his  manhood.  Says  Garvey: 
"The  hour  has  come  for  the  negro  to 
take  his  own  initiative.  It  is  obvious, 
according  to  the  commonest  principles 
of  human  action,  that  no  man  will  do 
as  much  for  you  as  you  will  do  for 
yourself.  Any  race  that  has  lost  hope, 
lost  pride  and  self-respect,  lost  confi- 
dence in  self  in  an  age  like  this,  such  a 
race  ought  not  to  survive.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  we  have  been  a 
race  of  slaves;  for  fifty  years  we  have 
been  a  race  of  parasites.  Now  we  pro- 
pose to  end  all  that.  No  more  fear,  no 
more  cringing,  no  more  sycophantic 
begging  and  pleading;  the  negro  must 
strike  straight  from  the  shoulder  for 
manhood  rights  and  for  full  liberty. 
Destiny  leads  us  to  liberty,  to  freedom; 
that  freedom  that  Victoria  of  England 
never  gave;   that  liberty  that   Lincoln 
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never  meant;  that  freedom,  that  lib- 
erty, that  wall  see  us  men  among  men; 
that  will  make  us  a  great  and  powerful 
people." 

Coming  from  a  representative  of 
any  other  race,  such  utterances  would 
command  instant  admiration.  Must  the 
negro  alone  cringe  and  cower?  If  not, 
then  what  will  come  of  all  this?  Some- 
thing splendid?  Something  tragic? 
Something  ominous?  Or  possibly — 
nothing?  For  my  own  part  I  see  in 
Garveyism  two  elements  of  large  sig- 
nificance. It  means  that  the  negro  is 
drawing  away  from  the  white  race.  De- 
clares a  Garveyite,  "Lynchings  and 
race  riots  all  work  to  our  advantage  by 
teaching  the  negro  that  he  must  build 
a  civilization  of  his  own  or  forever  re- 
main the  white  man's  victim,"  adding, 
"Race  amalgamation  must  cease;  any 
member  of  this  oi'ganization  who  mar- 
ries a  white  woman  is  summarily  ex- 
pelled." 

In  the  next  place,  it  means  that 
negroes  are  learning  the  practicality 
of  united  action.  What  course  will  that 
action  next  take?  Thus  far  no  harm 
has  come  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  new  thing, 
quite;  and,  without  a  more  than  par- 
donable exaggeration  Garvey  observes, 
"It  has  been  said  that  the  negro  has 
never  yet  found  cause  to  engage  him- 
self in  anything  in  common  with  his 
brother;  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
is  upon  us  and  we  see  things  differ- 
ently. We  see  now,  not  as  individuals, 
but  as  a  collective  whole,  having  one 
common  interest." 

New  York  City 

Following  is  the  anthem  decreed  by 
the  "Declaration"  to  be  the  song  of  the 
negro  race: 

The  Uxrv'ERSAL  Ethiopian  Anthem 

BY    BURBELL    AND    FORD 


Ethiopia,  thou  land  of  our  fathers. 

Thou  land  whore  the  gods  loved  to  be. 
As  storm  cloud  at  night  sudden  gathers 

Our  armies  come  rushing  to  thee. 
We  must  in  the  fight  be  victoi-ious 

When    swords    are    thrust    outward    to 
glean  ; 
For  us  will  the  vict'ry  be  glorious 

When  led  by  the  red,  black  and  green. 

CHORUS. 

Advance,  advance  to  victory. 
Let  Africa  be  free  ; 
Advance  to  meet  the  foe 
With  the  might 
Of  the  red,   the  black  and  the  green. 

II. 

Ethiopia,   the  tyrant's  falling, 

Who  smote  thee  upon  thy  knees 
And  thy  children  are  lustily  calling 

From  over  the  distant  seas. 
Jehovah  the  Great  One  has  heard  us. 

Has  noted  our  sighs  and  our  tears. 
With   his  spirit  of  love  he  has  stirred  us 

To  be  One  thru  the  coming  years. 

Ill, 

O,  .Tehovah,  thou  God  of  the  ages 

Grant  unto  our  sons  that  lead 
The  wisdom  Thoti  gave  to  Thy  sages 

When   Israel  was  sore  in   need. 
Thy  voice  thru  the  dim  past  has  spoken. 

Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hand. 
By  Thee  .shall  all  fetters  be  broken 

And   Heav'n    bless  our   dear   fatherland. 


What  Happens 

When  you  brush  teeth  in  this  way 


Five  quick  effects  occur  when  teeth 
are  brushed  in  this  scientific  way. 

Millions  now  get  them  twice  a  day. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  urge  all 
to   get  them. 

Ask  us  for  this  10-Day  Tube.  It  will 
show  what  these  effects  mean  in  whiter, 
cleaner  teeth. 

The  five  effects 

Pepsodent  multiplies  the  salivary 
flow.  That  is  Nature's  tooth-protect- 
ing agent. 


It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva.  That  to  quickly  digest  the 
starch  deposits  which,  if  left,  form  acid. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film 
on  teeth.  One  keeps  the  teeth  so 
highly  polished  that  film  cannot  easily 
adhere. 

These  are  all  desired  effects.  They 
are  aids  to  Nature  which  authorities 
approve.  See  how  they  change  your 
tooth  conditions  in  this  ten-day  test. 


You  are  welcome  to  this  test 


A  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  is  sent 
to  all  who  ask.  It  is  bringing  a  new 
dental  era,  and  we  want  you  to  know 
the  facts. 

The  fight  on  film 

Pepsodent  results  from  many  years 
of  effort  to  fight  film  on  teeth.  Film 
is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  The 
ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  end  it, 
so  film-caused  troubles  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.    They, 

REG.  us.    ^^^mm^^amm^mm^^^mmmi^ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
by  all  dru^rgrists  in  large  tubes. 


with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth  troubles 
are  now  traced  to  film. 

Now  dental  science  has  found  ways 
to  fight  it.  These  methods  are  em- 
bodied in  Pepsodent.  Five  years  of 
tests  have  amply  proved  it.  The  high- 
est authorities  today  endorse  its  prin- 
ciples.    Millions   now   employ  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the   film-coat  disappears. 

The  book  we  send  explains  the  rea- 
sons for  its  multiple  effects.  See  and 
feel  them,  then  judge  for  yourself  how 
much  they  mean  to  you  and  yours. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 

Dept.  323,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Cliicapo,  111. 

Mail   10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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BUXTDN 


KEY  KASE 


Saves 
Your    Pockets 

Fits  vest  or  hip  pocket, 
or  lady's  liandbag,  with- 
out bulging.  Each  hook 
holds  two  keys.  Rated 
dealers  wanted. 

BUXTON.  Inc. 

Sue.  to  L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 
Dept.  D,   Sprlogfield,   Mass 

Western  Canada  Agents 

Rowland  <£:  Campbell^  Ltd. 

Whntipvg 

Eastern  Canada  Agents 

Julian  Sate  Leather  Goods  Co. 

Toron to 

■f.  6  or 
8-hook 
sizes 


EUROPE 


Modern   Priced  Tours  Through 
England  and  Continental  Europe 

Write   for   Booklet    A3 

BEACON  TOURS 

(Under  the  managemeot  of  Bennett*6  Travel  Bureau) 

506  Fifth  Ave.  Little  Bldg.        Spreckels     Bldg. 

New    York     City  Boston  San  Francisco 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'  loK'^^iiLl!''^^* 


Read  Nature's 

danger  sisals 

witha 

FEVER 
THERMOMETER 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


*1*-N_ 


,  l^yhr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

Theik's  iRcojorKty&irTJwnnometer  for  Evtry  Purpose 


Will  brin^r  sunshine  to  your  home.    We  car-\ 
ry  a  full  line  of  household  pets,   including 
Parrots,  Macaws,  Cockatoos,  Linnets,   Finche., 
and  Bird  Foods.  Also  Goldfish,  Aquariums  and 
Supplies.  Illustrated  price  list  FREE.  « 

IOWA  BIRD  CO.,  Dept.  57  Des  Moines.lowa  ' 


PRiee 

LIST 
FREB 


How  to  Use  the  Independent 
in  the  Teaching  of  English 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  English 
Department  of  the  Stuyvesant  High 
School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOU- 
SAND boys  attend,  is  of  special  help 
to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Sup- 
plementary Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Rhetoric,  Journalism,  Extempore 
Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is 
free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place 
you  under  any  obligation.  Address 
The  Independent,  311  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


To  Bring  Our  Foreign  Service  Up  to  Date 

{Continued  from  page  207) 
1919.  It  has  proved  a  success.  To  ex-  some  three  hundred  offices  situated  in 
pedite  the  exchange  of  information,  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  world 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  outside  of  the  United  States, 
been  made  the  recipients  for  their  re-  The  work  of  the  two  services,  though 
spective  departments  of  the  consular  distinct,  is  closely  related  and  some- 
and  diplomatic  economic  reports  re-  times  overlapping.  The  Consular 
ferred  to  them  by  the  Department  of  Service  gives  its  attention  more  espe- 
State.  They  interchange  manuscript  cially  to  business  problems  and  its  per- 
material  in  frequent  informal  confer-  sonnel  is  drafted  more  noticeably  from 
ences  among  themselves.  They  have  men  who  have  had  business  training- 
eliminated  much  duplication  of  w^ork  and  experience.  Political  affairs  are 
thru  a  system  of  monthly  reports  by  entrusted  to  the  diplomatic  branch  and 
which  the  developments  and  work  in  it  alone  has  the  representative  charac- 
connection  with  foreign  trade  of  each  ter,  official  intercourse  between  govern- 
of  the  sixteen  bodies  represented  on  ments  being  conducted  by  the  diplomatic 
the  "committee    are    presented    briefly  missions. 

before    the    regular    weekly    meetings.  In  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative 

These  reports   are   mimeographed   and  Rogers     of     Massachusetts     and     now 

circulated  among  the  responsible  exec-  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 

utive    heads    in    each    department.    By  Affairs     provision     is     made     for     the 

means  of  sub-committees,  the  main  com-  amalgamation    of    the    diplomatic    and 

mittee  investigates  particular  problems  consular  branches  into  a  service  to  be 

arising  in  our  foreign  relations  on  the  known  as  the   Foreign   Service  of  the, 


economic  side.  The  conclusions  and 
recommendations  appended  to  the  re- 
ports of  these  sub-committees  are  al- 
ways presented  in  alternative  form, 
unless  no  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  discoverable.  The  findings  of  the 
committees  are  not  binding  on  the  ex- 
ecutive heads,  but  plainly  cannot  be 
without  a  very  considerable  influence. 
A  full  development  of  the  liaison  or 
"interlocking"  system  among  the  sev- 
eral executive  departments  active  in 
the  foreign  field  could  probably  best  be 
accomplished  in  connection  with  a  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of 
State.  Definite  plans  for  such  reor- 
ganization have  not  yet  been  discussed 


United  States.  Officers  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  grades  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  Their  grade  in  the  Foreign 
Service  would  determine  their  relative 
rank  within  the  service  and  their 
salaries.  For  service  abroad  the  titles 
established  by  international  law  would 
of  necessity  be  retained.  An  officer, 
having  been  appointed  in  the  consti- 
tutional manner  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  of  a  certain  grade,  would  then 
be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  a  Vice  Consul,  Consul  or  Consul 
General,  as  a  Secretary  of  Legation  or 
Embassy,  Counsellor  or  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, according  to  his  age  and 
experience  and  his  particular  aptitude 


in  Congress,  but  a  good  deal  of  infor-     for  one  sort  of  work  or  another.    Free 


mal  consideration  has  been  given.  It  is 
expected  that  such  measures  as  are 
eventually  determined  upon  will  pro- 
vide in  a  definite  way  for  a  system  of 
interlocking,  especially  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  such  as  will 
represent  the  best  possible  development 
of  what  the  Economic  Liaison  Com- 
mittee is  now  carrying  on  informally  in 
so  successful  and  practical  a  manner. 
A  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  State  would  also  of  necessity  take 
account  of  the  greatly  increased  im- 
portance of  the  economic  factor  in  in- 
ternational relations.  The  demarcation 
between  the  political  and  economic  in 
diplomacy  has  been  much  broken 
down.  Rarely  before  has  the  attention 
of  governments  been  so  thoroly  en- 
grossed  by   essentially   economic   prob- 


interchangeability  would  be  attained 
in  this  way  and  the  business  experience 
and  economic  knowledge  of  consular 
officers  would  be  made  available  for 
direct  use  in  diplomacy,  while  foreign 
service  officers  making  diplomacy  their 
primary  pursuit  might  round  out  their 
knowledge  and  experience  on  the 
economic  side  by  a  more  intimate 
association  with  consular  work. 

An  outstanding  problem  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  is  to  assure  a  per- 
sonnel which  will  be  adequate  in 
number,  character  and  training.  The 
Rogers  bill  aims  to  do  away  with  the 
present  system  of  inadequate  compen- 
sation to  diplomatic  officers,  which  has 
had  the  shockingly  un-American  effec 
of  limiting  the  career  strictly  to  me; 


lems.   Never   before  has   the  diplomat-     of  private  fortune.   It  seeks  to  have  th 


ist,  in  addition  to  political  acumen  and 
knowledge  of  general  affairs,  had  such 
need  for  business  training  and  sagacity. 
The  emergence  of  the  economic  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  international  rela- 
tions will  inevitably  affect  also  the 
reorganization  of  the  Diplomatic  and 
branch  of  our  foreign  service,  just  as 
Consular  Service,  which  is  the  field 
the  Department  of  State  is  the  direct- 


grade  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  filled 
by  promotion  from  the  lower  grades 
of  the  service  instead  of  from  outside , 
political  life,  as  has  been  the  chief 
practice  heretofore.  Not  only  would 
this  result  in  improved  technical  train- 
ing among  these  high  and  responsible 
officials,  but  by  opening  an  adequate 
vista  of  promotion  it  would  make  the 
foreign  service  career  more  attractive 


:dl 


ing  and  administrative  branch  at  home,     to  the  kind  of  young  talent  which  it  is 


The  Diplomatic  Service  consists  oC 
forty  missions  at  the  capitals  of  as 
many  countries.  The  Consular  Service, 
more    widely    disseminated,    comprisea 


desired  to  draw  into  it.    The  diplomatic 

career,   as   such,  ceases  now   with  the 

grade  of  Counsellor  of  Embassy.  | 

The  Rogers  bill  provides  also  for  thd 
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appointment  of  foreign  service  pupils, 
within  the  age  limits  of  18  and  30,  who 
would  pursue  prescribed  courses  of 
study  at  desigfnated  universities  for 
three  or  more  years,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  and  upon  proper  quali- 
fication would  be  admitted  to  the 
lowest  rank  of  the  service  under  con- 
tract to  serve  at  least  five  years. 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
suffers  a  serious  detriment  in  the 
absence  of  any  system  of  age  retire- 
ment on  pay  such  as  is  provided  for 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Young  men  are 
thereby  discouraged  from  entering  it. 
Those  who  do  come  in  and  have  not 
large  private  means  of  their  own  are 
frequently  stinted  in  the  performance 
of  their  representative  functions  by  an 
effort  to  provide  for  old  age  out  of  an 
inadequate  current  salary.  The  major- 
ity of  the  large  number  of  officers  who 


have  resigned  from  the  service  during 
the  past  two  years  have  done  so  because 
of  their  inability  to  make  even  modest 
provision  for  their  families  from  the 
compensation  now  paid.  Moreover  the 
service  suffers  because  superannuated 
officers  cannot  decently  be  removed 
from  active  duty  with  no  provision  for 
their  subsequent  maintenance. 

The  writer  does  not  attempt  to  fore- 
cast the  measures  which  may  eventually 
be  found  most  expedient.  Reorganiza- 
tion will  have  to  concern  itself,  first, 
with  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
several  executive  departments  active 
in  the  foreign  field,  and  secondly  with 
changes  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Service.  The  interest  of  Congress  is 
aroused  and  more  effective  readjust- 
ments thru  legislation  are  a  possibility. 

Washi7igto7i,  D.  C. 


The  Financial  Lessons  We've  Learned 


{Continued  fr 
to  find  signs  of  national  affluence  in 
face  of  a  real  diminution  of  national 
wealth,  and  a  crushing  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. During  the  war  the  state  was  in 
the  position  of  an  owner  of  a  propei'ty, 
who,  to  save  it  from  an  overwhelming 
disaster  by  flood,  had  to  mortgage  it 
up  to  the  hilt  in  order  to  build  a  dyke. 
The  greater  part  of  the  money  ob- 
tained by  way  of  mortgage  was  dis- 
bursed as  wages  to  the  workers  on  the 
estate,  who,  instead  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  hard  times  that  threat- 
ened owner  and  workmen  alike,  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  the  money  in  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living,  in  little  lux- 
uries and  amusements  which  did  noth- 
ing to  improve  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  estate. 

Not  only  so,  but  our  current  income 
which  formerly  was  devoted  to  im- 
provements of  our  estate  has  also  in 
the  last  two  years  been  largely  de- 
voted to  objects  of  immediate  pleasure, 
which  will  not  increase  our  future  pro- 
ductive capacity.  The  fact  is  that  the 
war  has  dealt  a  world-wide  shock  to 
the  feeling  of  security  which  is  the 
basis  of  saving.  We  in  this  country 
have  felt  it,  and  its  effect  has  been  to 
divert  spending  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  from  those  objects  which 
promise  an  increase  of  income  in  the 
future  to  those  objects  which  pi'esent 
immediate  enjoyment. 

Economy  is  a  great  vii-tue,  a  saving 
virtue,  but  something  more  than  econ- 
omy will  be  needed  befoi'e  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  can  be  saved.  Even  in 
Great  Britain,  which  as  compared  with 
Europe  as  a  whole  is  now  making  sat- 
isfactory progress  toward  financial  re- 
covery, no  mere  policy  of  economy  can 
solve  the  great  problem  with  which  we 
ai-e  confronted. 

The  workers  of  this  country  have 
been  promised  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  a  greater  share  of  the  good 
things  which  labor  produces.  They  re- 
gard the  large  increase  of  wages  as  a 
confirmation  of  that  promise.  They  are 
spending  those  wages  as  tho  there  were 
no  possibility  that  wages  will  ever  fall 
again.  I  am  afraid  that  on  this  point 


om  page  203) 
there  must  be  some  disappointments  in 
store.  The  rise  in  the  wage  level  of  all 
countries  has  largely  been  automatic, 
following  the  rising  level  of  prices, 
which,  as  the  tide  of  high  prices  re- 
cedes, must  recede  with  it.  When  things 
ultimately  settle  down,  and  we  arrive 
at  something  like  a  new  standard  level 
of  world  prices  thei'e  will  be  trouble 
before  the  wage  level  is  allowed  to  ad- 
just itself.  Nominal  wages  may  have 
to  fall,  but  unless  real  wages,  the 
wages  that  are  measured  by  the  food, 
and  clothing,  and  houses,  and  the  com- 
modities which  the  money  wage  can 
procure  week  by  week, — unless  the  real 
wages  remain  at  a  level  higher  than 
the  workers  of  Great  Britain  enjoyed 
befoi'e  the  war,  the  trouble  may  be  vei'y 
serious.  We  have  talked  of  a  land  that 
should  be  fit  for  the  heroes  who  fought 
and  suffered.  But  the  only  way  in 
which  the  workers'  expectations  can 
be  fulfilled  is  by  an  actual  increase  of 
material  wealth. 

Europe  is  still  in  the  position  of  a 
trader  who  has  suffered  great  capital 
losses,  has  had  some  of  his  factories 
burned  down,  and  some  of  his  best 
workmen  injured  in  the  fii'e.  He  can 
never  hope  to  restore  his  business,  to 
find  employment  for  the  men  who  are 
out  of  work,  to  find  commodities  for 
those  who  need  them,  by  any  attempt 
at  reduction  of  his  expenditure.  If  on 
the  one  hand  he  effects  every  personal 
economy  that  is  practicable,  he  will  be 
forced  to  launch  out  into  fi'esh  capital 
expenditure  to  increase  production. 

Today  we  have  arrived,  not  before 
it  was  time,  at  a  national  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  economy.  We  are  bal- 
ancing the  national  budget.  The  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  that  task  is 
itself  steadying  the  people,  removing 
the  sense  of  uncertainty  and  insecur- 
ity. The  next  step  on  the  road,  to  pros- 
perity must  be  of  a  constructive  char- 
acter. What  we  save  from  personal  ef- 
forts must  be  put  back  into  the  busi- 
ness; the  industries  of  Great  Britain 
have  got  to  be  expanded  as  well  as 
restored. 

London 
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the  ancient  world.  If  you  would  Itnow  the 
history  of  every  famous  man  and  woman  in 
the  world  as  well  as  that  of  every  nation,  em- 
pire, principality  and  power  from  the 
eai'liest  antiquity  to  the  present,  then  em- 
brace this  opportunity  to  place  in  your  home 
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Do  You 

Catch  Cold 
Easily? 


Then  you  need  the  Radian  tor  in  your 
home — to  prevent  colds  before  you  have 
them — to  get  rid  of  them  over  nUiht  if 
you  do  have  them — in  an  agreeable, 
comfortable,  inexjiensive  way — without 
dosing  yourself  with  drugs. 

The  Radiautor  will  not  only  do  all 
this  (or  we  pay  you  back  your  money) 
but  it  will  paij  for  itself  in  a  very  little 
while  on  what  you  save  in  drugs,  dor- 
tor's  bills,  and  absence  from  your  busi- 
ness or  profession  on  account  of  colds. 
In  fact,  if  you  like  to  go  to  Turkish 
Baths,  the  Radiantor  will  pay  for  itself 
very  quickly  in  what  you  save  on  bath 
tickets,  for  the  Radiantor  is 


A    Turkish   Bath 
in  Your  Own  Home 


We  have  evidence  on  file  (which  we 
will  gladly  show  you )  from  reputable 
l)hysiciaus  who  have  reported  that  the 
regular  use  of  the  Radiantor  by  a  num- 
ber of  their  patients  saved  them  from 
the  "flu."  No  one  who  used  it  regu- 
larly had  the  "flu."  while  others  who 
did  not  follow  their  advice  to  use  it 
did  have  the  "flu."  Remember,  if  you 
are  free  from  colds,  you  won't  have 
pneumonia. 

The  Radiantor  is  an  Electric  Lifjlit 
Bath,  not  a  cheap  vapor  outfit.  It  has 
the  same  curative  value  which  -the  Elec- 
tric Light  Bath  used  in  sanitaria,  hos- 
pitals and  homes  has  proved  itself  to 
have  in  thousands  of  cases.  We  are 
the  originators  of  the  Electric  Light 
Bath  and  have  sold  cabinets  at  $150.00 
to  $1,000.00  to  institutions  and  homes 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  tried  for 
years  to  devise  a  simpler,  portable  form 
that  could  be  used  in  any  home  where 
there  is  electric  light,  without  expen- 
sive installation,  and  at  last  we  have 
succeeded. 

The  Radiantor  costs  a  mere  bagatelle 
comi)ared  to  the  more  elaborate  outfits, 
yet  its  value  to  you.  its  power  to  do 
you  good,  is  just  the  same.  It  uses  no 
more  current  than  an  ordinai-y  flat- 
iron.  A  five-dollar  bill  will  bring  the 
Radiantor  to  your  home  for  trial.* 
If  you  do  not  like  it,  send  it  back  with- 
in twenty  days,  at  our  expense,  and  re- 
ceive your  money  back.  If  you  do  like 
it — the  fun  of  it,  the  exhilaration  of  it. 
not  to  mention  its  defensive  powers 
against  colds — you  will  send  us  .$.3.00  a 
month  thereafter  for  three  or  more 
months,  according  to  the  style  you 
select. 

Send  for  descrii)tive  litei-ature  at 
once,  or  remit  .$5.00  and  we  will  send 
you  the  most  ))opular  and  generally  use- 
ful of  the  styles  for  you  to  try  out  in 
your  home. 

Don't  Wait  for   the    Day  of   Keen   Regret — 
Send  for  the  Radiantor  NOW ! 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

*//  you  mill  ncnd  un  satisfactoiv  refer- 
ences, the  If  5  deposit  is  unneceasarv :  tee 
will  gladly  tend  you  the  RADJANTOrt  for 
free   trial   without    any   payment    tchatei:er. 


Editing  a  Magazine 
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the  statistics  more  emphatic,  but 
lighten  the  article  at  the  same  time. 
A  box  about  a  poem  or  a  picture 
italicizes  it  as  a  dotted  line  in  the  car- 
toon from  the  tramp's  eye  to  the  Bock 
beer  sign  emphasizes  the  idea  that 
spring  is  here. 

I  now  come  to  what  I  am  still  old 
fashioned  enough  to  think  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  publishing  of 
a  magazine.  I  refer  to  the  editor.  In 
the  olden  days  a  single  editor  and  a 
printer's  devil  could  start  a  magazine 
as  good  as  any  college  consisting  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  a  student  and  a  log. 
Then  the  individuality  of  the  editor 
w^as  supreme.  The  magazine  was  his 
organ.  But  with  the  colossal  growth  of 
advertising  and  the  reproduction  of 
rapid  and  multiple  presses,  the  organs 
have  become  organizations  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  editor,  once  supreme, 
has  become  less  and  less  a  power  until 
it  finally  vanishes  into  mere  innocuous 
anonymity.  To  show  you  how  far  the 
editor  has  receded  into  obscurity  it  is 
only  necessary  to  try  to  consider  the 
portrayal  of  the  modern  editor  on 
the  stage  or  the  screen.  Stage  law- 
yers, stage  physicians,  stage  preachers 
abound.  When  you  think  of  them  your 
mind's  eye  always  calls  up  a  definite 
image.  The  stage  la\vyer  generally 
wears  a  fi'ock  coat  and  brings  the  will 
along.  The  stage  doctor  invariably  has 
a  pointed  black  beard,  wears  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles  and  carries  a  small, 
square  black  bag.  The  stage  preacher 
either  buttons  his  collar  behind,  or,  if 
he  is  of  the  evangelical  persuasion, 
wears  a  high  hat,  muttonchop  whiskers, 
a  white  dress  tie,  low  cut  waistcoat, 
and  a  shiny  Prince  Albert  coat.  But 
no  playwright  has  yet  attempted  to 
portray  the  typical  editor,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  populace  would  recog- 
nize him  if  he  were  portrayed;  for  the 
modern  editor  is  a  mystery.  Indeed  the 
only  attempt  I  ever  heard  of  to  portray 
an  editor  was  made  by  a  certain  poli- 
tician some  years  ago,  who  said,  "Why 
should  people  take  seriously  what  they 
see  in  the  papers?  The  man  who  writes 
the  stuff  is  nothing  but  a  more  or  less 
uneducated  and  underpaid  hireling 
who  sits  in  his  shirtsleeves  in  a  tilted 
chair,  with  his  feet  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him  and  his  hat  over  one  ear, 
smoking  the  while  a  bad  cigar."  Prob- 
ably James  Russell  Lowell,  however, 
came  nearer  to  the  truth  when  he 
sketched  the  editor  and  his  opportunity 
in  this  wise:  "I  know  of  no  so  respon- 
sible position  as  that  of  the  public 
journalist.  The  editor  of  our  day  bears 
the  same  relation  to  his  time  that  the 
clergy  bore  to  the  age  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  Indeed  the  position 
which  he  holds  is  that  which  the  cler- 
gymen should  hold  even  now.  But  the 
clergyman  chooses  to  walk  off  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  world  and  to  sow 
such  seed  as  he  has  clear  into  that 
darkness  which  he  calls  the  Next  Life. 
As  if  next  did  not  mean  nearest  and 
as  if  any  life  were  nearer  than  that 
immediate  present  one  which  boils  and 
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eddies  around  him  at  the  caucus,  the 
ratification  meeting  and  the  polls.  See 
what  a  pulpit  he  mounts  daily  and 
from  what  a  bible  he  can  choose  his 
text.  A  bible  which  needs  no  transla- 
tion, which  no  priestcraft  can  shut  and 
clasp  from  the  laity,  the  open  volume 
of  the  world  upon  which  with  a  pen  of 
sunshine  or  destroying  fire  the  inspired 
presence  is  even  now  writing  the  an- 
nals of  God." 

What  compensation  comes  to  the 
editor  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
so  nobly  sketched  by  Lowell  other  than 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  per- 
formed? In  the  olden  days  the  pecuni- 
ary results  were  somewhat  meager.  In 
1775  Thomas  Page  was  engaged  by  R. 
Aitken  as  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
pounds  a  year.  Sedgwick  wrote  of  the 
editor  of  the  old  Atlantic  Magazine, 
"His  publishers  are  liberal  gentlemen. 
They  pay  him  $500  a  year."  When 
Bryant  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Review  and  Atheneum  he  wrote  to 
Dana,  "My  salary  is  $1,000,  no  great 
sum  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  twice  what  I 
get  when  I  practice  in  the  country."  In 
1857  The  Atlantic  Monthly  paid  Lowell 
a  salary  of  $2,500  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6  a  page  for  contributions. 

The  salaries  of  editors  of  the  old  time 
dailies  were  on  the  same  modest  scale. 
Horace  Greeley  once  said,  "There  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  $5,000  salary  in 
the  newspaper  business,  but  the  largest 
I  personally  know  of  is  $3,000."  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark  says  that  he  knows  of 
salaries  today  that  are  double  this  fig- 
ure and  he  truly  adds,  "I  think  that  all 
men  familiar  with  newspaper  work 
will  bear  me  out,  no  other  business 
pays  so  little  for  so  much  work  and  so 
much  talent  as  the  newspaper  does." 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  modern 
magazine  editor  enjoys  a  salary  that 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
average  college  professor.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  of  the  professor  who 
was  about  to  go  to  Europe  on  his  sab- 
batical year.  When  he  interviewed  the 
bursar  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  for- 
warding of  his  monthly  stipend  the 
bursar  asked  him  how  he  would  like 
to  have  it  sent,  and  the  professor  re- 
plied, "In  postage  stamps." 

The  Kansas  School  of  Journalism  a 
few  years  ago  made  a  survey  of  Kan- 
sas editors.  It  was  found  that  all  of 
the  213  who  furnished  statistics  were 
not  only  working  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week 
and  for  a  wage  that  averaged  about 
$15  a  week,  but  that  five-sixths  of  their 
time  was  taken  up  with  soliciting  job 
work  and  advertising,  setting  type  and 
running  the  presses,  while  one-sixth 
was  devoted  to  gathering  and  writing 
the  news. 

The  editor,  nevertheless,  like  the 
hunter  in  the  dark,  does  not  know 
whether  he  hits  the  mark  or  not.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  an  editor  in  exist- 
ence today  who  really  knows  what  the 
public  wants,  or  even  what  the  public 
is.    If   there    were   such   an    editor,   he 
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could  name  his  own  salary.  The  late 
Mr.  Nelson,  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  considered  by 
many  of  our  profession  the  best  con- 
ducted and  most  influential  of  the  lib- 
eral papers  in  the  United  States,  once 
said  that  he  supposed  that  the  one  chief 
difference  between  the  successful  and 
unsuccessful  editor  was  that  "one 
guessed  a  little  less  badly  than  the 
other."  And  Editor  Clark,  whom  I 
cannot  refrain  from  again  quoting, 
adds,  "Pass  fifty  copies  of  any  news- 
paper today  to  fifty  different  people 
of  your  acquaintance  and  ask  each  one 
to  blue  pencil  out  what  he  has  no  in- 
terest in  or  what  he  would  have  omit- 
ted if  he  had  been  acting  as  editor  and 
it  'is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  two 
of  the  papers  will  come  back  marked 
alike." 

While  no  editor,  therefore,  can  hope 
to  acquire  an  unerring  sense  of  what 
to  print  or  that  even  greater  editorial 
art,  "what  to  keep  out  of  the  paper," 
still  editing  is  not  absolutely  a  hit-or- 
miss  affair.  Any  seasoned  editor  can 
tell  what  is  very  good  or  very  bad,  but 
the  rub  comes  in  judging  the  availa- 
bility of  the  vast  majority  of  manu- 
scripts which  are  good  enough  to  ac- 
cept, but  are  not  "irresistible."  The 
very  good  article  is  so  difficult  to  get 
that  it  makes  little  difference  what  the 
subject  is.  "If  I  could  discover  a  man," 
the  late  Walter  Page  once  confessed 
to  me,  "who  could  write  a  perfect  ar- 
ticle on  the  breeding  of  pheasants  I 
would  print  something  from  him  on 
that  subject  in  every  issue."  The 
trouble  is  that  when  an  editor  does 
make  a  hit  all  the  other  editors  at- 
tempt to  imitate  him.  The  Japanese 
have  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  when 
a  dog  barks  in  folly  ten  thousand  echo 
it  as  a  real  alarm.  If  one  starts  putting 
on  the  cover  pictures  of  fluffy-rufiled 
girls  or  Arrow-collared  youths,  then 
all  the  pack  follows.  If  one  goes  in  for 
having  itself  used  as  a  textbook  of  cur- 
rent events  in  the  schools,  the  circula- 
tion managers  of  all  the  other  periodi- 
cals pester  the  school  superintendents 
thruout  the  land.  If  one  starts  muck- 
raking the  frenzied  financiers,  the  con- 
tagion spreads  until  the  shame  of  the 
Senate,  the  sins  of  the  church  and  the 
crimes  of  the  college  are  dished  up  to 
the  gaping  public. 

In  magazines,  unlike  the  daily  paper, 
the  editor  does  not  necessarily  write  all 
the  editorials.  In  Life,  the  whole  edi- 
torial page  is  written  by  Edward  S. 
Martin  and  when  he  goes  away  on  his 
vacation  the  editorial  department  is 
omitted.  In  other  magazines,  like  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  all  the  edi- 
torials, I  understand,  are  written  and 
submitted  by  outsiders.  The  Independ- 
ent adopts  a  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes. Most  of  our  editorials  are 
written  by  members  of  the  staff,  but 
we  never  hesitate  to  seek  outside  aid 
whenever  a  topic  comes  up  outside 
their  immediate  range  of  interest.  If 
a  perfunctory  editorial  appears  in  The 
Independent  it  is  the  result  of  incom- 
petent editing,  for  we  are  always  at 
pei-fect  liberty  to  call  to  our  assistance 
expert  help. 


1921 
Investments 

/^UR    new    booklet    of   investment 
offerings  describes  a  variety  of  attrac- 
tive securities  yielding  satisfactory  returns. 

A  Byllesby  security  means  one  sponsored 
by  an  organizacion  devoted  to  continuous 
ser^'ice — engineering,  construdtion  and 
management. 

Byllesby  Eleftric  and  Gas  Companies 
serve  more  than  500  cities  and  towns 
with  2,200,000  population  and  have  ap- 
proximately 20,000  home  shareholders. 
^skfor  Booklet  TI-1 

HMByllesby  &  Ca 


New  York 
111  Broad-way 

Providence 
10  Weybotset  St. 


Xneorpavatnl 


Chicago 

208  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Boston 

30  Sti\te  St. 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized    1850.      Non-Participating 
Policies      only.        Over       Forty-five 
Million  Dollars  Paid  to  Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Compajiy.  Address  Home  Oflttce,  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  Joans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  lio.  710 

Perkins  &  Co.|  Lawrence,  Kansas 


Mvi-te  4Ts  Booklet 


For  Christian  investors.     You  I 
receive  regular,  generous,  non- 
taxable life  income.  Yourmoney] 
helps  a  Christian  enterprise. 

A'k  for  Booklet  E,  Amenean  Bible  Soa^j/X 
25  BitAjt  Bouse,  Aitor  Place,  New  York, 
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Whaes 
Coming  this 
Spring?  == 


Are  stocks  a  buy  for  the  long 
swing  ? 

Preferred   stocks  or  bonds 
which  in  the  present  market  ? 

How  about  money  rates  ? 


Babson's  Reports 

Babson's  Barometer  Letter  just  issued  gives    ^ 
you  the  plain  unbiased  facts  on  the  present 
situation,  and   forecasts  coming  conditions 
with  remarkable  accuracy.   It  contains  infor- 
mation of  vital  importance  to  every  investor. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Copies  of  the  Barometer  Letter  are  available 
for  distribution  to  interested  investors  gratis. 
Tear  out  the  Memo — now — and  hand  it  to 
yoiir  secretary  when  you  dictate  your  mail. 
Merely  A»k  for  BaUetin  B-49 

The  Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  82.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 

^^^_^__^  in  the  World         

^— ■— i  CUP  OFF  HERE  — n^— 


Memo    secret 

Write  The   Babson  Statistical   Organization, 

Roger  W.  Babson,  President.  Wellesley  Hills,  82 

Boston,  Mass.,  as  follows: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of 

Special   Bulletin    B-49 

and  Booklet,  "S/wuid  Busi- 

ne5sMenBuyStocks?"gratis. 


GAesoN'a   Reports  ^S| 


Stop  the  Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  ^s  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not.  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any.  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for   it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 

Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  book- 
let called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 
That  Kept  Us  Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311   Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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United  States  Trust  Company  ol  New  York 


CAPITAL,  S2,000,000 


45-47   WALL  STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  LNDIVIDEO  PROFITS,  SI4,7I7.7S4.61 


This  Company  acts  as  Executor.  Administrator.  Trustee. "Guardian.  Committee.  Court  Depositary'  and  in  all  other  recoenized 
trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  clieck  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  It  holds  and  manasres  securities  and 
other  property,  renl  and  personal,  for  estates,  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortcaecs.  and 
as  Re^isliar  and  Transfer  Agent  for  corporate  bonds  and  stocks. 


EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.  President 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY.  First  Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON  PELL.  Vice-President 
WILFKhD  J.  WORCESTER    Secretary 
FREDERIC  W.  ROBBERT.  Asst.  Secretary 
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The  Financial 
Outlook  for  1921 

SEVENTH   YEAR 

Not  an  Annual  Rfvii-w,  but  a  comprehensive, 
conservative  and  valuable  book  on  wliat  tlie 
master  minds  of  America  believe  1921  will 
unfold.  An  indispensable  guide  to  the  busi- 
ness  man   and   liuaucier   alike. 

Partial  Summary  of  Contents 

The   I'Jlil    Outlook. 

A  Composite  Picture  of  Financial  and  Busi- 
ness America  as  seen  tlirough  the  eyes  of 
:i.j  American   Leaders  of   industry. 

Stock   Market   Averages   for   1920. 
Ten    Year    Price    Range    of    Leading    Stocks. 
Ebb  and  Flow  of  Price  Waves  for  95  Years. 
1  rend  of  Stock  Prices  During  and  After  the 

War. 
Tliii;ty  Seasoned   Investment   and  Speculative 

Opiiortunities. 
Complete     Sales     Record     of     N.     Y.     Curb 

Market   for    1920. 

Cof'y  free  xipon  request 

McCall  &  Riley  Co.,  inc. 

Suite  901 
20  Broad  Street,  New  York 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Friday,  April  15,  1921,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Fri- 
day,   March    18,   1921. 

On  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  trans- 
fer books  will  be  closed  from  Saturday,  March 
19,  to  Tuesday,  March  29,  1921,  both  days  in- 
cluded. 

G.  D.  MILNE,   Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.   Gold  Bonds 
Due  March  1.  1936 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1921,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 
Due  March  1,  1933 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1921,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.  D.. Milne,  Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALEE   LINOTYPE  COMPANY. 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,    February   1."),   1921. 
DIVIDEND    101. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  per  cent,  on 
tlie   capital    stock   of  .Mergenfhaler   Linotype   Com- 
pany will  bo  paid  on  Marcli  31,  1921,  to  the  stock- 
holders of   record   as   they   appear   at    tlie   close   of 
business  on   March   5,    1921.      Tlie    Transfer   Books 
will  not   be  closed. 

JOS.    T.   MACKEY,   Treasurer. 


The  Secret  of  Being 
a  Convincing  Talker 

How   I    Learned   It    in    One 
Evening 

Sent  Free  Upon  Repuett 
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New  York 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

I.  Editing    a    Magazine. 

1.  What  spirit  characterizes  the  entire  ar- 
ticle? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  the  article  like  an  ency- 
clopedia article?  In  what  ways  is  it  like  an 
essay  by  Washington  Irving,  or  Stevenson, 
or  any  other  writer  of  essays  ? 

3.  When  you  have  thought  about  the  spirit, 
the  style,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  ar- 
ticle write  a  somewhat  similar,  but  much 
shorter  article,  on  your  own  school  publi- 
cations. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  the 
following  words  that  are  much  used  by 
printers  and  publishers :  feature,  copyright, 
format,  headlines,  sub-titles,  borders,  tail- 
pieces, box,  staff?  Use  every  one  of  these 
words  in  an  original  sentence  of  favorable, 
or  of  kindly  but  unfavorable,  criticism  of 
your   school    publications. 

5.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
standard  and  of  the  larger,  or  flat  size  of 
magazines  ?  Which  size  do  you  prefer  ? 
Which  size  is  more  common  today?  Is  the 
size  of  your  school  publication  appropriate 
and  satisfactory? 

6  By  what  means  does  an  editor  make  a 
magazine  attractive  in  appearance?  How 
can  you  apply  those  means  to  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  your  own  composi- 
tions ? 

7.  Tell  something  concerning  the  editorial 
work  of  the  following  writers :  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Joseph  Addison,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Charles  Dickens.  You  will  find  sufficient  in- 
formation   in    any   good   encyclopedia. 

8.  Tell  something  concerning  the  character- 
istics of  the  following  magazines  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  article:  The  Atlantic, 
Harper's,  The  Century,  Scribner's,  The  Out- 
look, The  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Collier's,  Leslie's,  Life.  What  characteris- 
tics of  any  of  these  magazines  are  worthy 
of  being   imitated   in   your  school   paper? 

II.  The   Story  of  the   Week. 

1.  Find  in  this  number  of  The  Independent 
ten  good  subjects  for  debate  before  the 
school.  Write  every  subject  in  the  form  of 
a  declarative  sentence,  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence, or  a  resolution. 

2.  Write  out  in  full  a  brief  on  one  of  the 
ten  subjects  selected  as  suitable  for  debate. 
Plan  an  introduction  that  will  name  the 
question,  define  the  terms,  tell  the  reasons 
for  present  interest  in  the  subject,  tell 
something  concerning  the  history  of  the 
subject,  and  state  the  issues  involved.  Plan 
the  body  of  the  work  so  that  you  will  prove 
your  views  on  every  issue  by  clear,  definite 
and  specific  proofs.  Plan  a  conclusion  that 
will  not  repeat  anything  that  you  have 
said  but  that  will  reinforce  all  that  you 
have  said. 

3.  Prepare  to  give  a  news-talk  to  your  class. 
First,  write  out  a  list  of  the  most  important 
matters  that  are  now  before  the  world. 
Second,  tell  what  events  of  the  week  are 
related  to  the  important  subjects  that  you 
name  first.  Third,  tell  just  enough  about 
every  event  to  make  the  event  clear,  and 
its    importance  significant. 

4.  Prepare  a  talk  in  which  you  will  compare 
or  contrast  present  conditions  in  South 
Africa  and  in  South  America. 

5.  Prepare  a  short  talk  in  which  you  com- 
pare the  work  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  work  of  any  ancient  heroes  like 
Horatius  and  his  comrades  who  defended 
the  bridge  at  Rome. 

6.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  show 
from  what  types  of  immigration  the  United 
States  has  developed.  Plan  to  show  what 
good  every  race-stock  brought  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  end  of  your  compo- 
sition name  some  of  the  present  immigra- 
tion problems,  and  tell  what  solutions  have 
been   suggested. 

III.  The    Negro    Moses. 

1.  Explain  in  what  respect  the  title  is  a  good 
one.  What  are  the  principles  for  making 
a  good   title? 

2.  Condense  into  a  single  paragraph  the  prin- 
cipal  thought  of  the  article. 

3.  Write  a  short  editorial  article  in  which  you 
express  your  own  opinion  of  the  iilan  pro- 
posed in  the  article. 

IV.  To    Bring    Our    Foreign    Service    Up    to 
Date. 

1.  Write  a  short  exposition  concerning  the 
value  of  our   Foreign   Service. 

2.  Tell  what  the  following  authors  did  for  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States :  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Washington  Irving,  Na- 
thaniel    Hawthorne,    James     Russell     Lowell. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

I.  Immigration — An     Intelligent     Guard     at 

the  Gate.  Keeping  the  Other  Fellow 
Out. 

1.  What  seven  tests  of  a  good  immigration 
law  are  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gulick? 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  "old  im- 
migration" from  northern  and  western 
Europe  and  the  "new  immigration"  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  How  does  the 
proposed  Senate  bill  tend  to  favor  the  "old 
immigration"  ? 

3.  Choose  as  a  subject  for  debate  one  of  the 
following  topics:  (a)  Resolved,  that  not 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  persons  al- 
i-eady  resident  in  the  United  States  who 
have  come  from  any  nation  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  come  in  any  one  year  from  that 
nation  ;  (b)  Resolved,  that  Chinese  and 
Japanese  residents  of  the  United  States 
should  be  admitted  to  citizenship  on  the 
same  terms  as   European  immigrants. 

4.  Why  is  there  apprehension  of  a  particu- 
larly heavy  immigration  from  Europe  after 
the   Great  War? 

II.  British    Empire — The    Financial    Lessons 

We've  Learned.  Smuts  Wins  South 
Africa.  English  Problems.  Two  Meth- 
ods.   Two    Results. 

1.  "The  British  people  are  just  now  passing 
thru  a  mood  of  economy."  Is  that  true  in 
the  United  States? 

2.  "As  a  nation  we  are  paying  our  way  out 
of  current  income."  Show  the  importance 
of  this  in  comparing  the  financial  stability 
of  Great  Britain  with  countries  like  France 
which  have  increased  their  national  debt 
since  the  armistice. 

3.  Since  Great  Britain  has  more  owing  to  her 
from  her  Allies  in  continental  Europe  than 
she  owes  to  the  United  States,  why  did  the 
British  propose  a  general  cancellation  or 
pooling  of  international  loans?  (Hint — 
which   debt  would  be  easier  to  collect?) 

4.  Mr.  McCurdy  says  that  "nominal  wage."* 
may  have  to  fall"  but  "real  wages"  may  re- 
main higher  than  before  the  war.  Explain 
the  meaning  of  this  distinction. 

5.  How  and  when  did  the  British  get  posses- 
sion of  (a)  Cape  Colony,  (b)  Transvaal, 
(c)    German   South -West  Africa? 

6.  South  Africa  is  a  federal  Dominion  with 
responsible  Parliamentary  government.  Ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  all  the  words  in  italics. 

7.  Compare  conditions  in  South  Africa  and  in 
Ireland.  If  Ii-eland  had  been  granted  "Do- 
minion home  rule"  before  the  war  do  you 
think  that  the  Irish  nationalists  would  have 
been  reconciled  to  remain  within  the  Em- 
pire as  the  Boers  have  been?  Does  the  fact 
that  Ireland  is  very  near  Great  Britain  and 
South  Africa  very  far  away  mike  it  safer 
or  more  dangerous,  in  your  opinion,  to  in- 
troduce   complete    home   rule? 

III.  Diplomatic  Service — To  Bring  Our 
Foreign    Service    Up   to    Date. 

1.  Why  does  Mr.  Carr  think  that  after-war 
conditions  have  made  necessary  a  reorgan- 
ization  of   our   foreign    service. 

2.  How  do  the  duties  of  a  consul  differ  from 
those  of  an  ambassador  or  minister? 

3.  What  has  already  been  done  toward  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  Department 
of  State,  as  described  in  Mr.  Carr's  ar- 
ticle. 

IV  The  Electoral  College — The  Twentieth 
Amendment? 

1.  What  does  the  constitution  say  about  the 
method  of  choosing  the  President?  How  did 
the  Electoral  College  come  to  lose  its  power? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  any  advantages  in  re- 
taining the  Electoral  College  to  counteract 
the  disadvantages  mentioned  in  the  edi- 
torial ? 

3.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  Presidential 
elections  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
editorial. 

V.  Liberalism — Reaction   and  the  Way  Out. 

1.  "A  real  reaction,  such  as  followed  the  Na- 
poleonic wai's  and  the  revolution  of  1848." 
Tell  what  you  can  about  these  historical 
periods. 

2.  "Democracy  is  not  quite  the  same  thing 
as  liberalism."  How  would  you  define  the 
two    words  7 

3.  "Law  may  sometimes  secure  more  freedom 
than   anarchy   can."   Explain   this   statement. 

4.  How  would  you  distinguish  among  "re- 
ligious," "civil"  and  "personal"  liberties? 
Give  examples  of  each. 

VI.  The    Race   Question — The   Negro    Moses. 

1.  Read  this  article  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Hartt's  former  article  in  The  Independent 
of   January    15,    1921. 

2.  What  Powers  now  possess  dominion  over 
African  colonies  ?  What  nation  lost  its  Afri- 
can holdings  during  the  Great  War?  Find 
the   important   African   colonies  on  the  map. 


Iheilnbepcnbent 


Pebbles 

A. — I  can't  take  the  clock  upstairs. 

B.— Why  not? 

A. — It  always  runs  down. — Octopus. 

Los  Angeles  appeals  for  tents  to  shelter 
the  houseless.  Shelter  them  from  what? 
That  splendid  climate? — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Why  does  Henpeck  call  his  apartment 
the  Marne?"' 

"Every  time  he  goes  home  a  battle  takes 
lilace."— Juggler. 

"Ma.  did  you  ever  hear  a  rabbit  bark?" 

"Rabbits  don't  bark,  dear." 

"That's  funny  I  My  story-book  says  that 
rabbits  eat  cabbage  and  bark." — Wichita 
Beacon. 

Young  Democrat^I  say,  dad.  what  keeps 
us  from  falling  off  the  earth  when  we  are 
upside  down? 

"Why.  the  law  of  gravity,  of  course." 
"But  how  did  folks  stay  up  before  that 
law  was  passed?" — North  China  Standard. 

Soap  Box  Orator — An'  I  tell  you"  that 
all  them  millionaires'  money  is  tainted — 
all  of  it. 

Unconvinced  Person — "Ow  d'ye  mean. 
■Tainted"? 

Soap  Box  Oratoi — Well,  'taint  yours, 
an'  'taint  mine,  is  it? — London  Opinion. 

An  elderly  examiner  was  putting  a  young 
medical  student  thru  his  paces. 

"Supposing,"  he  began,  "there  was  a 
gunpowder  explosion  and  a  man  was  blown 
into  the  air.  You  as  the  nearest  doctor, 
being  called  in,  what  would  you  do?" 

"Wait  for  him  to  come  down  again,"  was 
the  prompt  reply. — North  China  Standard. 

Ikey  and  Izzy  were  separating  after  an 
evening  together  when  Ikey  said,  "Au 
revoir." 

"Vat's  dat?"  asked  Izzy. 

"Dat's  'good-bye'  in  French." 

"Veil,"   said  Izzv,   "Carbolic  acid." 

"Vat's  dat?"   asked   Ikey. 

"Dat's  "good-bye'  in  any  language." — 
Early  Egyptian   College  Comic. 

He  was  the  small  son  of  a  bishop,  and 
his  mother  was  teaching  him  the  meaning 
of  courage. 

"Supposing."  she  said,  "there  were 
twelve  boys  in  one  bedroom,  and  eleven 
got  into  bed  at  once,  while  the  other  knelt 
down  to  say  his  prayers,  that  boy  would 
show  true  courage." 

"Oh,"  said  the  yoimg  hopeful,  "I  know 
something  that  would  be  more  courageous 
than  that :  Supposing  there  were  twelve 
bishops  in  one  bedroom,  and  one  got  into 
bed  without  saying  his  prayers!" — Truth 
Seeker. 

"Now,  Tommy  Smith,"  said  the  school 
teacher  one  morning  during  the  usual  hour 
of  torture,  "what  is  the  half  of  eight?" 

"Which  way,  teacher?"'  asked  tiic  young- 
ster cautiously. 

"Which  way '."  replied  the  astonished 
lady,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  on  top  or  sideways,  teacher?" 
said  Tommy. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?" 

"Why,"  Tommy  explained,  with  a  pity- 
ing air,  "half  of  the  top  of  eight  is  naught, 
but  half  of  it  sideways  is  three." — Pitts- 
hurgh  Chronicle  Telegraph. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Mary  Garden — I  am  a  fighter. 

Senator  Penrose — The  situation  is  ap- 
palling. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — You  can- 
not drive  men. 

Charlie  Chaplin — When  the  gods  go 
slumming  they  visit  the  earth. 

Lloyd  George — The  hard,  cold  facta 
often  render  ideals  impossible. 

The  Pope — True  peace  is  impossible  un- 
less based  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  soul. 

E.  W.  Howe — Every  man  probably  be- 
lieves he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  devil  with 
women. 

Vice-President  Coolidge — Geographical 
divisions  and  sectional  lines  have  been 
swept  away. 

Charles  M.  Schwab — Do  not  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
affect  to  despise  money. 

Senator  F.  B.  Willis — We  shall  not  be 
upon  a  sound  basis  until  we  rewrite  a 
tariff  law  based  upon  protection. 

WARREN  G.  HARDING— I  believe 
Mr.  Daugherty  would  make  a  great  At- 
torney-General. You  can  put  that  in 
black-faced  type. 

Senator  Sherman — During  the  war 
prohibition  was  more  rampant  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  than  in  any  place  in  North 
America. 

Dorothy  Dix — It  is  only  when  hus- 
bands and  wives  make  pets  of  each  other 
that  they  become  so  thoroly  domesticated 
that  they  stick  to  their  hearthstone. 

Dr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton — The 
shorter  the  dress  of  the  female  and  the 
lower  the  neck  of  the  bodice,  the  greater 
her  moral  influence  and  the  greater  her 
tendency  to  health. 

Opening  Nights 

Peg  o'  My  Heart,  a  revival  of  J.  Hartley 
Manners'  play  of  eight  years  ago.  Laurette 
Taylor  is  as  refreshing  as  ever  as  tbe  saucy 
Peg.  but  Michael  has  changed  from  a  thin, 
eager  dog  to  a  fat,  digniticd  one.  (Cort 
Theater.) 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  the  English  war-cor- 
respondent, gave  an  even-tempered  and 
open-minded  address  on  America's  place  in 
the  world,  against  the  undeserved  odds  of 
a  group  of  riotous  Irish  in  the  top  bal- 
cony.   (Carnegie  Hall.) 

Macbeth  has  been  revived  in  a  new  form 
which,  tho  it  sticks  closely  to  Shakespeare's 
text,  transforms  a  drama  into  a  pageant. 
The  scenery,  as  designed  and  staged  by 
Robert  Jones  and  Arthur  Hopkins,  substi- 
tutes symbolism  for  realism  and  aims  at  a 
decorative  effect  which  rather  overwhelms 
the  acting.  The  spectators  were  more  in- 
terested in  Lady  Macbeth's  throne  than  in 
Julia  Arthur's  highly  original  interpreta- 
tion of  her  part,  and  they  much  preferred 
the  huge  silver  masks  which  overhung  the 
witches'  cauldron  to  Lionel  Barryniore's 
somewhat  monotonous  rendering  of  Mac- 
beth.  (Apollo  Theater.) 
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The  true  portrait  of 
Rachtnaninoffs  art 


yictrola    % 


Spinning  Song 


Sefgoi  Hachrranwif'ft 
64921 


Misbkin 


When  you  hear  a  Victor  Record  of  Rachmaninoff's 
art  played  on  the  Victrola,  you  hear  the  great  com- 
poser-pianist exactly  as  he  wishes  you  to  hear  him. 
Only  the  Victor  process  of  reproduction  can  bring 
out  all  the  wonderful  beauty  of  tone  which  the  Victor 
process  of  recording  put  into  the  record. 

Rachmaninoff  knows  this  from  his  own  experience. 
That  is  why  he  has  chosen  to  associate  himself  with 
the  other  famous  artists  of  the  world  who  make 
records  for  the  Victor. 

Victrolas  ^25  to  ^1500.  Victor  dealers  every- 
where. New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all 
dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 


"HIS  MASTERJS  VOICE" 

This  tratfemark  and  the  trademarked 
word"Vicfrola"idcntifyall  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid !      Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co*,  Camden,  n.  j. 
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After  I  Talked  With  Harding 

A  character  sketch  of  the  new  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  has  been  a  Democrat  all  his  life 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 

Author  of  "As  Man  to  Man,"  "Politicians" 


DURING  the  recent  campaign  it  was  evident  that 
many  honest  and  sincere  citizens  believed  Senator 
Warren  G.  Harding  was  a  man  of  mediocre  talents 
and  weak  will-power  dominated  by  a  group  of  United 
States  Senators.  Not  only  did  the  Democrats  say  this,  but 
many  Republicans  who  voted  for  him  believed  this  and 
doubtless  they  still  believe  it. 

When  I  went  out  to  Marion  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  last  sum- 
mer, for  The  Independent,  that  was  approximately  my 
impression  of  Senator  Harding.  I  did  not  recall  that  he 
had  ever  done  anything  notable  in  the  Senate.  In  fact  I 
knew  almost  nothing  about  him.  He  flashed  upon  the  world 
rather  suddenly.  He  had  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the 
presidential  primaries.  It  was  easy  enough  to  accept  the 
theory  that  he  was  a  Nobody  pulled  out  of  obscurity  by 
shrewd  and  designing  men  for  that  very  reason. 

I  met  Senator  Harding  on  the  famous  front  porch  of 
his  delightfully  home-like,  frame  cottage  and  talked  with 
him  a  few  minutes.  I  watched  and  listened  for  more  than 
an  hour  while  he  talked  with  others.  I  joined  a  group  of 
Chicago  business  men  with  whom  he  walked  from  his  home 
down  town.  That  is  the  extent  of  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  him.  But  I  have  rarely  been  so  deeply  impressed  by 
a  man.  It  is  the  sort  of  impression  one  finds  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. The  moment  I  saw  him  I  felt  that  I  would  like  to 
meet  him.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  meet  him 
to  carry  out  my  mission  in  Marion.  There  is  an  easy,  mod- 
est, homely  grace  in  the  man's  bearing  which  makes  meet- 


The  famous  front  porch  of  the  Harding  home  in  Marion,  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  CroweU  first  talked  with  President  Harding 


ing  him  a  pleasure.  He  reminded  me  at  once  of  half  a  dozen 
different  cattlemen  I  have  known  back  in  Texas.  His  frame 
is  enormous;  he  must  be  more  than  six  feet  tall. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  the  photographs  and  litho- 
graphs of  Harding  which  have  been  so  numerous  during 
the  campaign.  In  these  days  of  disillusionment  nearly 
everyone  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  have  a  likeness  of  a  man 
in  a  lithograph  and  at  the  same  time  to  endow  his  features 
with  a  nobility  one  does  not  discern  when  standing  face  to 
face  with  him.  Well,  Harding  expresses  character  and  no- 
bility, even  more  than  those  very  artistic  lithographs.  His 
eyes  are  deep  set,  his  forehead  is  imposing.  There  are  deep 
lines  in  his  face  which  characterize  the  man  who  has  lived 
and  suffered  and  aspired  and  worked  hard  and  builded  upon 
firm  foundations.  His  is  a  face  a  man  would  never  forget. 

On  the  morning  I 
met  him,  much  of 
the  conversation  was 
jovial.  He  knows  how 
to  joke.  I  regard  a 
man's  sense  of  humor 
as  an  unfailing  index 
to  his  character.  Sen- 
ator Harding's  humor 
is  above  all  else  kind- 
ly. He  had  occasion  to 
mention  several  per- 
sons who  had  been  in 
Washington  on  freak- 
ish, impossible  mis- 
sions. He  was  tremen- 
d  o  u  s  1  y  amused  at 
their  earnestness,  but 
not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  scoffing  or 
impatience  could  be 
detected  in  what  he 
said  of  them.  In  his 
judgment  of  men 
there  is  a  charity  and 
a  kindliness  that  ia 
greatness. 

Senator  Harding  is  the  type  of  man  who  personifies  com- 
mon sense.  I  can  readily  understand  that  a  man  like  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  a  complete  mystery  to  a  man  like  Senator 
Harding.  They  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  In  his  own 
way,  Senator  Harding  is  an  idealist,  but  his  are  the  homely 
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"He  is  a  man  who  owes  his  measure 
of  success  to  the  fact  that  he  remem- 
bered always  that  two  and  two  make 
four  and  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy" 
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virtues.  He  worships  order,  efficiency  and  what  is  called 
"common  honesty."  His  ideal  is  to  make  the  present  system 
of  things-as-they-are  a  success.  President  Wilson  is  either 
a  prophet  or  a  word-monger.  You  can  take  your  choice. 

Senator  Harding  has  an  affection  for  the  Republican 
party,  which  to  me  is  highly  entertaining.  My  generation 
does  not  worship  parties.  Because  of  this  tremendous  party 
loyalty  of  his,  some  men  think  that  cliques  and  clans  and 
bosses  are  going  to  find  him  very  easy.  I  do  not  think  so. 
For  while  he  loves  the  Republican  party,  his  definition  of 
the  Republican  party  would  closely  approximate  my  ci-eed 
of  American  citizenship.  Some  of  those  who  are  expecting 
to  find  him  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  party  bosses  are 
laying  a  predicate  to  hear  some  interesting  remarks  from 
Senator  Harding  on  decency  and  good  citizenship. 

He  seems  to  be  an  easy  going,  agreeable  sort  of  person, 
but  I  have  met  his  type  before.  They  are  slow  to  anger — 
in  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  angry — but 
just  the  same,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  and  however, 
you  don't  "put  anything  over  on  them."  And  unless  you  have 
a  hide  like  a  rhinoceros  you  are  likely  to  come  out  of  a  con- 
ference with  such  men  thoroly  ashamed  of  what  you  tried 
to  do. 

Senator  Harding  is  not  a  fighter — quite  the  opposite.  He 
is  by  nature  a  peacemaker.  He  was  busy  peacemaking  at 
the  Chicago  convention  when  they  decided  to  nominate  him. 

An  uncompromizing,  bull-headed,  opinionated 
man  like  Woodrow  Wilson  is  incomprehensible  to 
Senator  Harding,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  the  brains  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  believes  in  team 
work.  Personally  I  like  his  attitude  toward  those 
bodies  very  much.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
flippant,  cheap  contempt  so  often  expressed  by 
American  citizens  for  their  legislative  bodies.  I 
have  known  governors  and  legislatures  for  some 
fifteen  years  and  I  have  seen  them  make  many 
errors,  serious  and  otherwise,  but  I  have  never  felt 
any  contempt  for  them.  Many  of  the  ablest,  most 
patriotic  and  unselfish  men  in  this  country  are  in 
our  State  and  National  legislatures.  They  do  the 
best  they  can.  Legislating  is  not  an  exact  science. 
Every  law  has  in  it  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
prophecy.  There  never  was  a  man  so  wise  that  he 
could  tell  in  advance  just  how  laws  are  going  to 
work  out. 

Senator  Harding  apparently  ai'oused  very  little  en- 
thusiasm when  he  said  that  this  Government  is  too  big  for 
any  one  man  to  operate  and  declared  that  he  would  take 
counsel.  It  was  easy  for  his  political  opponents  to  reply 
that  this  was  a  confession  that  he  was  a  tool  of  other  men. 
I  do  not  so  regard  it.  He  will  take  counsel,  but  he  will 
also  win  men  to  his  views.  It  is  not  true  that  President 
Wilson  never  conferred.  He  often  did.  But  to  little  purpose, 
because  he  is  not  a  master  of  the  art  of  conference.  He 
is  bull-headed. 

We  have  been  bowled  over  in  this  country  by  tremen- 
dous personalities  like  Wilson  and  Roosevelt.  Senator  Hard- 
ing is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  regard  the  Senate 
and  the  House  as  unavoidable  nuisances  entrenched  behind 
the  Constitution.  He  is  a  power  in  a  conference.  He  is  a 
masterly  diplomat.  Unless  I  miss  my  guess  very  far  he  is 
going  to  usher  in  an  era  of  harmony.  Those  who  think 
that  his  willingness  to  take  advice  means  a  willingness  to 
surrender  are  very  much  mistaken.  He  is  at  his  best  when 
talking  man  to  man.  On  his  front  porch  he  was  able  to 
give  an  accurate  impression  of  himself. 

I  do  not  think  Senator  Harding  welcomed  the  League 
of  Nations  issue.  I  doubt  if  it  interested  him  very  much. 
If  I  have  correctly  analyzed  the  man,  he  is  the  type  who 
does  not  expect  any  great  results — good  or  bad — to  flow 
from  a  League  of  Nations.  I  think  he  regards  such  schemes 


as  Utopian  and  that  all  things  Utopian  amuse  him. 
Senator  Harding  is  not  a  dreamer.  I  say  that  both  to  his 
credit  and  to  his  discredit.  There  are  great  dreamers  and 
there  are  futile  dreamers.  Senator  "Harding  is  neither.  He 
is  a  man  who  worked  very  hard  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  is 
a  man  who  owes  his  measure  of  success  to  the  fact  that  he 
remembered  always  that  two  and  two  make  four  and  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I  think  that  if  he  has  any  pas- 
sionate impatience  to  get  on  the  job  now,  it  is  in  order  to 
clean  house.  There  has  been  gross  extravagance  during  the 
Wilson  administration,  and  gross  inefficiency.  Those  things 
appall  and  horrify  a  man  like  Senator  Harding.  He  is  too 
shy  and  too  modest  to  look  upon  the  presidency  as  any- 
thing other  than  a  difficult  task.  The  plumage  and  tinsel 
and  the  spotlight  will  annoy  him.  He  has  a  passion  for 
order  and  economy.  He  is  going  to  give  the  United  States 
a    business-like    and    economical    government.    It    ought   to 

make  a  difference  of  hundreds  of 
millions   of   dollars   to   the   tax- 
payers   of  this   country   during 
the  four  years  of  his  first  term. 
That,  I  think,  will  be  his  great 
task  and  there,  I  think,  his  heart 
will  be.  Some  persons  may  con- 
sider this  very  poor  praise  at  a 
time  like  this,  but  I  do  not.  In 
the    list    of    "what    is 
wrong  with  the  United 
States"     I      rank     the 
frightful     increase     in 
the  cost  of  all  kinds  of 
government,  city,  coun- 
ty,  state  and   national, 
near  the  top. 

There  is  a  general 
belief,  I  know,  that 
Washington  is  littered 
up  with  fat  politicians 
holding  fat  jobs  and  doing 
nothing.  It  is  not  true.  Wash- 
ington is  swarming  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  working  for  small 
wages,  working  hard,  work- 
ing under  conditions  which 
offer  very  little  hope  of  ad- 
vancement for  merit,  and 
many  of  them  working  to  no 
purpose.  The  country  would 
be  just  as  well  off  if  thou- 
sands and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them  were  not 
doing  the  job  at  all.  Many  of 
the  jobs  being  done  in 
Washington  are  not  worth 
doing.  That  sort  of  a  condi- 
tion is  extremely  disgusting 
to  a  man  like  Senator  Hard- 
ing. That  is  what  he  has 
been  looking  at  while  Presi- 
dent Wilson  talked  of  the 
new  freedom  and  the  heart 
of  the  world.  He  feels  just 
about  like  a  good  housewife 
would  feel,  observing  another 
housewife  reading  a  paper  on 
Browning  while  the  rats  ate 
everything  in  the  pantry. 

There  will  be  nothing 
spectacular  about  Senator 
Harding.  He  is  not  only  mod- 
est  [Continued  on  page  2^9 
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"He  is  a  masterly  diplomat. 
Those  who  think  that  his  will- 
insxness  to  take  advice  means  a 
to  surrender  are 
very    much    mistaken" 
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The  Greatest  Horse 
in  the  World 

The  Story  of  Man  o'  War 


By  Sydney  Reid 


H 


E  is  the  swiftest  horse  that  ever  lived."  So  said 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Riddle  of  the  Glen  Riddle  Farm 
near  Berlin  in  Maryland,  speaking  of  Man  o' 
War,  who  swept  the  American  race  tracks  last  year,  beat- 
ing the  best  opponents  so  easily  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  him  a  real  race. 

"How  fast  can  he  go?"  asked  Mr.  Riddle's  visitor. 

"Nobody  knows.  He  has  never  had  to  extend  himself.  On 
the  contrary  his  jockey  has  always  had  to  pull  him  up 
toward  the  finish.  He  has  come  home  galloping." 

"What  sort  of  track  suits  him  best?" 

"Any  track.  It's  all  the  same  to  him." 

"What  is  his  best  distance?" 

"Any  distance — from  here  to  the  Rocky  Mountains," 

"What  is  the  next  match  you  will  make  for  him?" 

"None." 

"Oh,  but  there'll  be  big  inducements.  $100,000  would 
probably  tempt  you." 

"Nothing  will  tempt  me.  No  amount  of  money." 

"But  he'll  have  to  go  to  Europe  to  beat  the  horses  there. 
And  they'll  want  to  see  him." 

"He  has  beaten  the  horses  there  in  beating  their  time.  I'm 
not  going  to  risk  the  sea  voyage  with  him.  Yes,  he'd  stand 
the  voyage  all  right — he'd  stand  anything.  But  there's  a 
risk  and  why  take  it?  And  there's  a  principle  too.  Let 
Europe  come  to  us  if  they  want  to  match  horses.  They  try 
to  insist  that  we  go  to  them.  That  was  right  enough  while 
they  had  the  best  horses  and  Europe  (and  especially  Great 
Britain)  was  the  racing  center.  But  we  have  the  best  horses 
now  and  this  is  the  racing  center.  So  they  should  come 
here.  They  want  to  see  Man  o'  War,  they  offer  great  in- 
ducements. They  want  me  to  bring  Man  o'  War  over  for 
racing  and  so  that  their  most  eminent  men  may  view  him 
in  action.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  them,  but  I  have  to  say 
'No.'  They  are  welcome  to  see  Man  o'  War,  but  they  must 
come  here.  Great  numbers  are  coming  as  it  is — men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  country,  some  from  Europe." 

"Isn't  it  dangerous  to  allow  many  to  have  access  to  him? 
Don't  you  have  to  guard  him  very  carefully?" 

"Not  now.  He's  not  entered  for  any  race  and  no  one 
would  want  to  do  him  a  mischief." 

There  are  three  Glen  Riddle  Farms,  one  in  Maryland, 
one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  another  in  the  Blue  Grass  region 
of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Riddle  is  a  rich  and  prominent  breeder 
of  horses,  and  the  farms  are  used  for  that  purpose.  He  be- 
longs to  a  wealthy  Pennsylvania  family,  rather  strait-laced 
and  more  affiliated  with  churches  than  with  race  tracks. 
But  from  early  youth  the  horses  attracted  Samuel.  A  swift 
horse  was  his  delight,  and  the  life  on  and  about  the  tracks 
called  him.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  horses, 
and  has  done  well  as  a  breeder,  but  not  much  on  the  tracks. 
And  now  of  a  sudden,  out  of  the  blue  as  it  were,  comes 
Man  o'  War,  beside  whom  all  other  horses  seem  poor  and 
ineffective — Alexander's  celebrated  charger,  the  horse  that 
was  made  a  Roman  consul,  the  fiery  steed  of  Saladin,  swift- 
est of  mustangs,  greatest  of  Arabs,  wild  horses  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  steppes  that  can  outrun  wolves — all,  all  must  bow 
down  before  Man  o'  War.  He  is  their  king.  His  equal  never 
lived  and  probably  never  will. 

And  Mr.  Riddle,  by  luck  of  good  fortune  or  patient  wait- 
ing, is  his  owner.  And  he  isn't  proud  of  Man  o'  War.  Oh  no, 
not  at  all.  He  refused  $260,000  for  Man  o'  War  and  says 
that  no  money  can  buy  him. 

He  is  not  proud  of  Man  o'  War,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  to  realize  his  responsibility,  and  the  change  of  position 
which  possession  of  the  greatest  colt  has  brought  about. 
Mr.  Riddle  used  to  lead  a  rather  quiet  and  retired  life;  but 
since  last  summer  the  spotlight  of  fame  has  been  turned 
full  upon  him.  All  the  racing  world  comes  to  him  or  writes 
to  him  or  telegraphs  or  telephones  to  him.  And  the  com- 
munications are  all  about  Man  o'  War.  The  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  including  many  who  take  only  an  occasional  in- 
terest in  races,  want  to  see  Man  o'  War  in  action.  Racing 
men  want  him  to  come  here,  to  go  there,  to  make  this,  that 
or  the  other  match. 

But  it  is  all  of  no  avail.  Man  o'  War  will  never  run 
again.  No  one  will  ever  know  how  fast  he  could  go  if  he 
tried  his  best.  He  has  made  the  swiftest  of  his  opponents 
in  races  look  like  ice  wagon  nags.  But  even  at  that  his 
jockey  wouldn't  let  him  go  as  fast  as  he  could.  And  Man 
o'  War  probably  wonders  why.  If  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
nurse  a  grievance  and  sulk  he'd  be  doing  it.  But  he's  as 
great  in  magnanimity  as  in  speed. 

One  look  at  him  coming  out  of  his  stall  is  enough  to  tell 
an  obsei-ver  that.  He  is  very  much  of  a  person,  a  tall,  dig- 
nified person  wearing  a  burnished  chestnut  coat  and  a 
white  star  on  his  forehead.  The  white  star  belongs  there 
of  right.  Courage  and  force  and  fire  he  has;  he  is  gracious, 
courteous,  kind.  He  is  an  aristocrat  of  purest  type,  without 
an  atom  of  snobbishness  in  his  whole  makeup.  Looking  at 
him  one  is  reminded  of  that  good  knight.  Bayard,  who  was 
"without  fear  and  without  reproach." 

Man  o'  War  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth.  He  was  born  in 
March,  1917,  in  the  pleasant  Blue  Grass  country,  his  father, 
Fair  Play,  and  his  mother,  Mahubah,  both  celebrated.  His 
mother  attended  to  his  wants  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
he  fared  forth  into  the  meadows  with  a  shoal  of  other  baby 
horses  and  enjoyed  the  sweet  grass  and  all  the  other  joys 
that  a  long  legged  colt  can  have.  He  frisked  his  way  thru 
the  first  year  of  his  life;  but  in  the  spring  of  1918  the 
shadow  of  responsibility  fell  upon  him.  He  had  to  leave 
Kentucky  and  prepare  for  his  life  work.  With  a  bunch  of 
other  August  Belmont  colts  he  crossed  half  the  continent 
to  Saratoga  and  there  was  sold  to  Mr.  Riddle,  who  took  him 
immediately  to  the  Glen  Riddle  farm  in  Maryland.  These 
sales  of  Kentucky  colts  are  held  annually  and  the  price  in 
each  case  is  always  the  same — $5,000.  The  buyers  are  the 
great  eastern  breeders  and  dealers,  and  the  sale  is  a  sort 
of  grab  bag.  No  one  can  possibly  tell  how  a  year  old  colt 
is  going  to  turn  out. 

At  the  Glen  Riddle  farm  the  colt  had  as  his  mentor  Mr. 
Louis  Fuestel,  who  taught  him  all   [Continued  on  page  250 
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A  "Burglar-ProoF  Safe?  The  Box  Man 
Says  There's  No  Such  Thing 

Third  Article  in  the  Series  of  ''Inside  Information"  on 
How  to  Protect  Yourself  in  the  Present  ''Crime  Wave" 


By  An  Ex-Convict 


THE  safe  blower  has  several  names,  "Box  Man," 
"Peter"  or  "Peter  Man,"  "Goopher  Man,"  "Damper 
Worker,"  "Soup  Man"  or  "Worker,"  "Yegg,"  "Can- 
nister  Guy."  They  are  all  synonymous,  only  differing  as  to 
rating  or  social  status.  The  "Box  Man"  is  the  "quality" 
safe  blower,  generally  a  man  who  has  absorbed  and  digested 
all  the  scientific  data  to  be  found  relative  to  his  nefarious 
profession. 

There  are  several  courses  open  to  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer to  protect  his  property  from  "box  men"  and  their 
kind.  Business  men  spend  thousands  of  dollars  on  "burglar 
protection"  which  does  not  protect.  They  have  elaborate 
burglar  alarm  systems  installed,  and  any  burglar  would 
guarantee  the  systems  harmless.  They  are  like  the  story  of 
a  lady,  who,  buying  fly  paper,  promptly  proceeded  to  lay 
the  paper  about  her  house,  sticky  side  down! 

Here  are  a  few  important  questions  for  business  men 
who  would  avoid  visits  from  box  men: 

Are  your  streets  sufficiently  lighted  at  night?  Do  you  keep 
large  quantities  of  money  in  your  safe  over  night?  Who 
hires  the  night-man  of  the 
building,  if  you  are  a  ten- 
ant? If  you  have  the  entire 
building  is  one  watchman 
sufficient?  What  real  pro- 
tection have  you?  Isn't  it  a 
fact  you  hire  so-and-so  to 
install  a  burglar  alarm  be- 
cause it  is  considered  the 
thing  to  do?  Do  you  really 
know  that  your  factory  or 
shop  is  protected?  Do  you 
know  and  pay  and  trust 
your  night  watchman  or 
janitor  as  much  as  your 
cashier  or  bookkeeper?  Do 
your  employees,  who  draw 
the  payroll,  use  the  same 
route  every  time  they  go  to 
or  from  the  bank?  Why  do 
you  keep  large  sums  of  money  in  the  safe  over  night? 

These  are  not  impertinent  questions — they  are  vital. 
Banking  institutions  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing open  evenings — if  your  bank  doesn't,  are  you  not  pow- 
erful enough,  collectively,  to  force  the  issue?  Why  do  box 
men  rip  or  bloW  open  your  strong  boxes?  They  do  not  pro- 
ceed on  mere  guess  work,  they  know  when  you  have  money 
enough  in  the  safe  to  make  their  hazardous  calling  profit- 
able. Would  it  be  startling  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  any 
one  of  a  dozen  box  men  could  tell  you,  almost  to  a  penny, 
how  much  money  you  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  in  your 
safe?  They  could  tell  you  who  your  banker  is,  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  your  balance;  they  know  your  rating,  who 
draws  the  payroll,  where  your  bookkeeper  lives — in  a  word, 
they  study  you  scientifically!  They  know  you  better  than 
you  know  them ! 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  rely  too  much  on  an  already  over- 
worked, inadequate  police  department  or  on  some  well- 
known  burglar  alarm?  For  years,  perhaps,  you  have  worked 
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"People  let  themselves  be  robbed !  They 
make  it  so  easy  for  us,"  said  the  ex-convict  who 
wrote  the  series  of  which  this  article  is  the 
third.  "I  have  served  a  term  in  prison,  and  I 
know,  from  the  inside,  the  plain  facts  of  crime. 
I  offer  here,  by  way  of  reparation,  the  real 
truth,  for  the  first  time."  The  first  article  in 
this  series  gave  householders  some  sound  ad- 
vice on  how  to  prevent  burglaries,  the  second 
told  you  how  to  "Beware  of  Pickpockets;"  the 
fourth  and  last  article  in  the  series  will  give 
you  some  important  information  on  how  to  pro- 
tect   your     checks     from     "the     scratch     man" 


long  and  hard  and  faithfully  to  accumulate  and  build  up 
your  business,  and,  having  worked  to  establish  it,  you  trust 
chiefly  to  luck  to  keep  it  from  "taking  wings  unto  itself." 
The  box  man  is  nothing  if  he  isn't  scientific — and  being 
scientific  is  simply  saying  he  is  up-to-the-minute.  If  he  can 
possibly  avoid  it,  he  won't  make  any  noise  while  operating 
— and  you,  Mr.  Manufacturer  or  Merchant,  help  him  work 
noiselessly!  Turn  off  the  electric  power  in  your  factory, 
loft  or  store  at  night  and  you  will  break  the  backbone  of 
many  proposed  safe  robberies.  Drilling  thru  chill-steeled, 
case  hardened  steel,  some  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness 
by  hand  power  would  be  slow  work! 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  sure  his  business 
is  thoroly  protected:  Suppose  there  are  three  entrances  to 
your  place  of  business,  the  front,  the  rear  and  the  elevator. 
All  wired,  you  say?  Good;  and  your  windows,  too?  Good 
again.  Now  suppose  I  wanted  to  crack  your  safe.  I  would 
do  one  of  several  things.  I  could  visit  your  place  of  busi- 
ness during  the  day  and  see  for  myself  if  you  have  a  bur- 
glar alarm  system  installed.  I  may  come  in  to  buy  or  sell 

goods — and  smoke  one  of 
your  "specials"  while  spying 
out  the  land.  Or  I  could 
make  the  acquaintance  of 
your  bookkeeper  or  yourself 
— introductions  are  easy  to 
obtain.  I'd  pose  as  a  capital- 
ist, for  instance.  This 
method  always  brings  to  the 
surface  a  fraternal  feeling. 
Wouldn't  it  be  natural  to 
inquire  about  your  method' 
of  protection?  I  could  quote 
any  newspaper,  any  day  of 
the  week:  "I  see  so-and-so 
had  his  safe  cracked  last 
night,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  you 
would  tell  me  all  you  knew 

— particularly    if    you    felt 

that  you  were  amply  pro- 
tected. That  is  exactly  what  the  scientific  box  man  will  do. 
Knowing  your  doors,  windows  and  elevator  entrance 
were  wired — would  I  attempt  entry  thru  them?  I  would  not 
— I  would  come  thru  the  wall,  floor  or  ceiling.  It  is  done 
every  day  in  the  year!  Are  your  walls,  floor  and  ceiling 
wired? — particularly  the  floor? 

It  amazes  me  to  see  how  lax  the  shrewd  man  of  businesi 
is;  he  overlooks  so  many  of  the  little  things — literally  bid 
the  safe  blower  or  burglar  welcome. 

Is  it  necessary  to  keep  large  quantities  of  money  in  your 
safe?  Is  it  necessary  to  send  a  young  girl  or  man  to  the 
bank  for  the  payroll — thus  endangering  their  lives?  Doesn't 
your  newspaper  tell  you  of  the  frightful  loss  or  maiming  of 
life  because  of  this  useless  procedure?  Why  do  you  not  pay 
by  check?  Tell  me  one  reason  why  you  cannot  or  will  not  and 
I  will  give  you  a  dozen  reasons  why  you  should. 

And  remember  in  figuring  the  actual  loss  stolen — in 
money — during  any  given  year,  that  amount  should  be 
multiplied    by    ten.    John    Smith    [Continued   on   page   2i5 
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President  Wilson  at  the  first  meeting  of  his  Cabinet  in  1913 — 
alert,    vigorous,    full    of    enthusiasm    for    his    theories    of    world 


International 

At   the   last   Cabinet   meeting   of  Woodrow  Wilson's  administra- 
tion. The  change  in  the  President's  appearance  is  tragic  evidence 


democracy,  and  eager  to  carry  out  a  high  program  of  progress       of  how  completely  he  gave  himself  to  the  service  of  his  ideals 

Woodrow  Wilson 

And  the  Service  He  Has  Rendered  His  Country  and  Humanity 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


THIS  week  a  great  American  passes  from  the  political 
stage.  What  will  the  verdict  of  history  accord  him? 
Will  he  rise  to  immortality?  Will  he  be  remembered 
simply  as  a  great  figure  of  a  great  war?  Or  will  he  gradu- 
ally recede  into  oblivion?  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions  now.  Contemporaneous  judgments 
are  proverbially  untrustworthy.  I  shall  scarcely  venture,  . 
therefore,  to  do  more  than  recall  some  of  the  salient  facts 
on  which  it  now  seems  likely  his  ultimate  fame  will  rest. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  conversation  I  had  with 
Woodrow  Wilson.  It  was  at  a  dinner  party  given  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  fifteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Wilson,  then  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  had  just  finished  his  monu- 
mental "History  of  the  United  States"  in  four  volumes. 
Only  that  very  morning  our  Literary  Editor,  the  late  Dr. 
Kinsley  Twining,  had  brought  in  a  long  and  eulogistic 
leading  review  of  the  work.  Feeling  that  it  would  interest 
the  author  to  know  what  The  Independent's  estimate  of 
his  history  would  be,  I  leaned  across  the  table  during  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  and  after  congratulating  him 
on  producing  such  a  monumental  work,  told  him  that  we 
would  give  it  a  most  favorable  review.  He  thanked  me  and 
said:  "Do  you  know,  Mr.  Holt,  this  history  is  not  my 
magnum  opus.  My  ambition  in  life  is  to  write  the  history  of 
democracy.  But  in  order  to  qualify  myself  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  democracy  I  first  had  to  know  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Being  a  college  professor  I  naturally  turned 
what  I  learned  into  book  form  before  passing  on  to  the  real 
task  at  hand." 

Whether  Woodrow  Wilson  himself  ever  writes  the  history 
of  democracy  or  not,  he  has  at  least  made  enough  democracy 
to  keep  the  whole  tribe  of  historians  busy  for  years  to  come. 
Democracy  evidently  is  and  always  has  been  the  keynote 
of  his  life.  It  is  Woodrow  Wilson,  Democrat,  that  the  future 
must  appraise. 

Undoubtedly  his  first  real  fight  for  the  cause  was  at 
Princeton.  He  had  scarcely  assumed  the  presidency  of  that 
"pleasantest  Country  Club  in  America,"  when  he  deter- 
mined that  the  "side  shows  should  no  longer  draw  the  stu- 
dents away  from  the  main  tent."  If  only  the  students,  he 
thought,  could  meet  their  professors  and  each  other  with- 


out invidious  and  prevailing  social  barriers,  it  would 
democi'atize  Princeton.  The  alumni  let  him  have  his  way 
with  the  curriculum.  The  intellectual  side  of  the  University 
was  of  slight  concern  to  them.  But  when  he  began  to  re- 
form the  social  life  of  the  students  the  worms  turned.  That 
was  sacrilege.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  promptly  kicked  up- 
stairs into  politics  and  at  once  was  nominated  for  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  was  famed  far  and  wide  as  "the  mother  of 
trusts."  For  years  the  State  had  been  under  the  dominion 
of  corporations  and  their  political  henchmen.  The  ex-college 
president  fought  his  campaign  on  the  issues  of  the  direct 
primary,  a  corrupt  practices  election  law,  a  public  service 
commission  to  fix  rates,  an  employers'  liability  law,  and  a 
workman's  compensation  law.  The  politicians  knifed  him 
at  the  polls,  but  he  won.  He  did  more  than  that.  He  at  once 
set  about  redeeming  his  preelection  promises.  Before  his 
term  of  office  expired  every  campaign  pledge  had  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

His  record  in  New  Jersey  brought  him  the  presidency. 
When  he  entered  the  White  House  the  political  astrologers 
prophesied  that  he  would  split  the  Democratic  party  in  two, 
as  he  had  already  split  Princeton.  But  the  first  two  years 
of  his  term  as  President  witnessed  the  complete  solidifica- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  under  his  leadership.  It  was 
the  Republican  party  that  remained  divided. 

The  record  of  his  party  on  domestic  issues  under  his 
leadership  was  a  notable  one.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act 
took  the  banking  control  of  the  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  Wall  Street,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury 
Department  acting  thru  a  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Big  busi- 
ness uttered  various  and  sundry  wails.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  banker  today  who  has  not  thanked  his  stars 
that  the  law  is  on  the  statute  books.  It  is  the  only  thing 
that  has  saved  the  country  since  1914  from  a  series  of 
panics,  especially  during  the  present  period  of  falling 
prices,  financial  deflation  and  industrial  unrest. 

I  have  only  space  to  mention  a  few  of  the  other  reforms 
enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. The  tariff  was  reduced  on  an  average  of  from 
42  per  cent  on  imports  to  26  per  cent,  and  a  tariff  board 
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was  created  to  study  the  whole  subject.  The  old  trust  mud- 
dle was  untangled  and  a  commission  created  to  investigate 
business  conditions  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  corporations  that  persisted  in 
pursuing  anti-social  ends.  The  seaman's  act,  the  child  labor 
act,  and  the  farm  loan  act  were  also  passed.  The  income 
tax  law  was  perfected  so  that  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year  were  exempt  and  those  of  more  than  $20,000  were 
given  a  few  extra  surtaxes.  The  Sherman  law  was  amended 
and  its  terms  were  more  clearly  defined.  Local  price  fixing 
was  forbidden,  and  interlocking  directorates  were  abol- 
ished in  railroads,  banks,  trust  companies,  and  interstate 
corporations. 

Woodrow  Wilson  had  already  made  good.  Where  Roose- 
velt and  Taft  sowed,  he  reaped.  His  domestic  reforms  were 
all  in  the  direction  of  a  concreter  democracy.  Originally 
elected  as  a  partizan  he  was  reelected  as  the  champion  and 
standard  bearer  of  progressivism  with  little  regard  to 
party.  It  was  evident  that  not  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic  had  any  political  leader  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
the  American  people  more  acceptably  in  those  things  they 
believed. 

The  Great  War  broke  out.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a 
resume  of  the  events  that  followed;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
despite  the  raging  of  the  storm  the  old  Ship  of  State 
ploughed  her  way  thru  the  political  waves  on  an  even  keel, 
tho  with  each  crash  of  the  breakers  every  European  gov- 
ernment was  shaken  from  stem  to  stern. 

Whether  President  Wilson  should  or  could  have  brought 
us  into  the  war  earlier  will  always  be,  I  suppose,  a  mooted 
question.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  pass  judgment  after  the 
event.  But  once  we  were  in  the  fight  no  leader  could  have 
marshalled  better  the  moral  and  material  power  of  the 
country  behind  the  war  than  the  President.  To  be  sure  his 
Administration  at  first  made  a  mess  of  transporting  coal, 
building  ships  and  manufacturing  airplanes.  But  with 
those  glaring  exceptions,  we  did  astonishingly  well.  In  no 
other  war  we  ever  waged  was  there  so  little  scandal.  In 
no  other  war  were  the  people  so  united  behind  a  leader.  But 
it  was  not  as  executive  prosecutor  of  the  war  that  Wilson's 
fame  will  rest.  It  was  rather  in  his  moral  leadership.  That 
raised  him  at  once  to  the  position  of  spokesman  of  th3 
whole  Allied  cause.  The  issue  personified  was  the  autocrat 
William  versus  the  democrat  Wilson. 

IT  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  focused  the  heterogeneous 
and  often  diverse  ideals  of  the  war  on  the  one  ideal  of 
pure  Americanism,  which  is  democracy.  The  peoples  with 
one  accord  followed  the  banner  he  unfurled. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  first  announced  that  the 
United  States  wanted  no  territories  nor  indemnities.  Europe 
marveled. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  first  drove  the  wedge  in  be- 
tween the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  German  people.  Autocracy 
began  to  totter. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  first  enunciated  the  basis 
of  peace.  His  fourteen  points  won  the  war.  Had  not  he, 
or  some  other  responsible  head  of  a  great  power, 
done  this  the  Allies  might  have  lost  the  war.  The  people 
had  then  been  fighting  for  over  three  years.  No  govern- 
ment had  publicly  proclaimed  the  aims  for  which  it  was 
asking  its  people  to  die.  It  looked  as  tho  the  whole  three 
years  of  agony  would  end  in  a  stale-mate.  The  people  were 
getting  restive.  They  began  to  fear  an  imperialistic  peace. 
They  demanded  to  be  told  what  the  governments  wanted 
so  that  having  achieved  it  the  governments  would  not  make 
them  fight  on  merely  to  gratify  the  secret  ambitions  of 
selfish  politicians. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  was  invited  to  go  to  England  and 
France  to  confer  with  labor  leaders  in  those  countries.  He 
said  to  me  afterwards,  "I  don't  think,  I  know,  that  had  not 
Woodrow  Wilson  or  some  other  responsible  head  of  a  state 
proclaimed  the  aims  of  the  war  when  he  did,  there  would 


have  been  revolutions  in  England  and  France  in  the  early 
part  of  1918."  If  that  had  been  the  case  surely  Germany 
would  have  won  the  war  when  she  made  her  great  drive  in 
March  and  April  before  the  United  States  had  more  than  a 
division  or  two  on  the  front  lines. 

Some  have  said  that  the  Allies  should  not  have  stopped 
fighting  until  the  peace  was  dictated  by  the  sword  in  Ber- 
lin. That  undoubtedly  they  might  have  done.  The  German 
army  was  on  the  run  and  nothing  could  have  stopped  our 
progress  after  America  had  turned  the  tide  at  Chateau 
Thierry.  But  on  accepting  the  terms  of  peace  Germany 
gave  up  so  much  of  her  arms  and  equipment  that  she  ren- 
dered herself  militarily  impotent.  We  could  have  got  no 
better  terms  at  Berlin  than  we  got  at  Versailles.  Thus  by 
negotiating  instead  of  dictating  peace  probably  the  lives 
of  a  half  a  million  Allied  troops  were  saved.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son deserves  the  chief  credit  for  this. 

BUT  most  important  of  all,  it  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who 
was  the  first  spokesman  of  a  great  power  to  insist  that 
this  war  end  all  war.  He  was  the  world  statesman  who  more 
than  any  other  detailed  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  League  of  free  nations  to  enforce  peace.  This  was  the 
frontispiece  of  his  program  at  Paris.  The  diplomatists  at 
the  Conference  recognized  this  and  naturally  made  him 
pay  a  price  for  their  acceptance  of  his  program.  They 
voted  for  his  League,  on  condition  that  he  concede  to  them 
some  of  their  pet  plans.  He  had  to  compromize.  But  he  un- 
doubtedly got  more  than  any  other  American  could  have 
obtained  and  certainly  he  obtained  more  of  what  he  wished 
than  any  European  statesman  at  the  Conference. 

Finally  as  a  result  of  his  presence  at  the  peace  table  a 
Covenant  was  framed  that  really  "had  teeth  in  it."  Fortu- 
nately it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  peace  treaty,  tho  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant  to  thwart 
this.  But  President  Wilson  knew  that  once  the  Covenant 
was  taken  out  of  the  Versailles  treaty  peace  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  made  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 
Boundaries  would  have  to  be  drawn  along  the  old  military 
lines,  ticklish  points  would  have  to  be  settled  then  and  there 
on  the  principle  of  give  and  take  instead  of  being  deferred 
for  later  decision,  when  passions  had  cooled  and  more  normal 
world  relations  been  established.  He  put  the  whole  weight 
of  his  personal  prestige  in  the  scales  and  won  out.  But  in 
doing  so  he  created  so  many  enemies  both  at  Paris  and  at 
Washington  that  from  that  moment  his  influence  began  to 
wane. 

Woodrow    Wilson    sailed    for    home    and    submitted    the 
Covenant  to  the  Senate.  The  discussion  started.  The  four 
greatest  constitutional  authorities  in  the  Republican  party 
all  made  suggestions  for  its  revision.  Mr.  Taft  and  Senator 
Lodge  each  made  five  suggestions,  Mr.  Hughes  made  seven 
and  Mr.  Root  made  nine.  Mr.  Taft  told  me  afterwards  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  incorporated  every  one  of  his  suggestions 
in  the  revised  Covenant  and  that  he  was  "completely  sat- 
isfied."  Mr.    Lodge,   however,   who   curiously   enough   made 
the  same  suggestions  that  Mr.  Taft  did.  said  the  Covenant  ! 
is  now  "worse  than  ever."  One  suggestion  by  Mr.  Hughes  J 
and  three  by  Mr.  Root  were  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Wilson.  I 
But  it  so  happened  that  none  of  the  other  gentlemen  made  j 
the  same  suggestions.  In  every  case,  however,  where  two  or  j 
more  of  these  pi-eeminent  constitutional  authorities  in  the 
Republican  party  agreed  on  a  suggestion  it  was  accepted  by 
Mr.     Wilson     and     finally     incorporated     in     the     revised 
Covenant. 

The  Republican  Senators,  .under  the  circumstances,  could 
have  claimed  with  much  justice  that  the  Covenant  was  per- 
fected by  their  party.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Instead  they  started  in  to  poison  gas  the  treaty.  In  this 
they  were  successful.  Not  only  did  they  defeat  the  Cov- 
enant twice  in  the  Senate,  but  they  were  able  to  get  them 
selves  indorsed  in  the  Republican  platform  and  to  nom- 
inate a  reservationist  Senator  for  the  Presidency. 
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Then  the  campaign  began.  In  all  my  public  experience 
I  have  never  know^n  an  issue  so  distorted  and  misrepre- 
sented before  the  people.  I  have  no  objection  to  contestants 
drawing  different  conclusions  from  a  given  set  of  facts.  But 
when  the  facts  themselves  are  completely  misstated,  and 
continue  to  be  misstated  even  after  proof  to  the  contrary 
is  given,  one  almost  comes  to  despair  of  political  human 
nature.  The  indisputable  fact  is  that  on  election  day  the 
American  people,  who  for  the  most  part  never  read  the 
Covenant,  passed  upon  a  document  that  is  different  from 
that  they  supposed  it  to  be.  Of  course  during  the  campaign 
both  sides  played  party  politics  to  the  limit.  But  the  Re- 
.  publicans  must  be  held  responsible  for  first  making  the 
League  a  partizan  issue,  and  every  candid  man  knows  this 
is  the  truth.  The  action  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Lodge,  during  the  year  and 
a  half  the  issue  was  before  the  Senate,  constitutes,  in  my 
judgment,  the  worst  action  of  public  men  holding  high  pub- 
lic office  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Well,  the  President  was  badly  defeated.  He  had  tried 
to  hold  the  people  up  to  the  moral  bights  they  attained  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  they  turned  and  rent  him.  Altho  he  was 
the  only  diplomat  at  Versailles  representing  a  nation  100 
per  cent  disinterested,  he  was  repudiated  by  his  own  people. 
I  admit  he  is  human.  I  remember  he  asked  the  country  to 
return  a  Democratic  Congress.  I  know  he  tried  to  be  the 
whole  Cabinet.  I  realize  he  did  not  sufficiently  conciliate 
the  Senate.  I  concede  he  took  an  unrepresentative  peace 
commission  to  Paris.  I  am  not  unmindful  that  he  kept  T.  R. 
and  General  Wood  out  of  the  war,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  and 
much  more  may  be  freely  admitted. 

But  what  have  these  things  to  do  with  the  great  issues 
at  stake?  Woodrow  Wilson  will  die  some  day.  So  will  his 
critics.  But  the  Republic  will  live.  The  only  question  before 
the  United  States  Senate  or  the  American  people  was 
whether  the  twenty-six  articles  of  the  Covenant  were  good 
or  bad  for  the  United  States.  The  personal  traits  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  case  than  the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 

To  be  sure  Mr.  Wilson  should  have  realized  that  mortals 
— even  Senators — have  their  little  prejudices  and  vanities. 
The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  he  went  ahead,  swerving 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  pleading  his  cause 
as  tho  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  present  the  issue  clearly  to 
his  countrymen  and  they  would  decide  it  solely  on  its 
merits.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  great  statesman,  but  evi- 
dently a  poor  politician — and  Republics  are  proverbially 
ungrateful.  For  my  part  I  am  ashamed  of  my  countrymen 
for  the  way  they  have  treated  this  great  soldier  of  con- 
science, this  wounded  veteran  of  the  war. 

I  am  proud,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
borne  himself  under  it  all.  He  has  not  talked  back  to  his 
calumniators.  He  has  never  whimpered.  He  has  not  tried 
to  dramatize  his  sick  bed.  He  has  never  opened  his  wounds 
to  the  public.  He  is  too  proud  to  fight  that  way. 

Any  man  who  holds  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  occupies  the  most  exalted  position  on  earth.  He  pre- 
sides over  a  confederation  of  forty-eight  sovereign  states, 
the  greatest  "association"  of  nations  hitherto  known  to  his- 
tory. The  only  way  for  a  man  to  rise  above  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  is  to  ascend  into  the  international 
realm  and  there  work  for  the  political  organization  of  the 
world  in  order  that  law,  justice  and  peace  may  prevail. 
This  Woodrow  Wilson  has  done  more  than  any  President 
of  the  United  States.  Already  forty-nine  nations  have 
joined  the  League  that  his  genius  translated  from  the 
dreams  of  the  poets,  the  prophets,  and  the  philosophers  to 
the  realm  of  practical  statesmanship.  America  to  her  eter- 
nal shame  still  remains  aloof.  But  another  immortal  Presi- 
dent once  said  that  nothing  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled 
right,  so  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  time  will  come 
when    our    people    will    realize    the    real    service    Woodrow 


Wilson  has  rendered  his  country  and  humanity.  And  when 
that  day  dawns  the  United  States  will  have  taken  her 
rightful  place  at  the  council  table  of  the  nations. 


Someone  Must  Pay 

IN  discussing  the  German  indemnity  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  choice  is  not  between  Germany  paying 
for  reparations  and  no  one  paying;  it  is  between  Germany 
paying  and  France  and  her  Allies  paying.  The  devastated 
regions  must  be  rebuilt  by  some  one;  the  ships  sunk  by 
submarines  must  be  replaced  by  some  one;  the  wounded 
soldiers  must  be  pensioned  by  some  one.  If  it  is  impossible 
for  Germany  to  do  all  this,  is  it  possible  for  France  to  bear 
the  burden  alone?  Financial  experts  seem  pretty  well  agreed 
that  owing  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  German  finances  and 
the  loss  of  Germany's  colonies,  ix'on  mines  and  part  of  her 
coal  and  overseas  trade,  Germany  can  carry  only  part  of 
the  reparations  burden.  But  those  "liberals"  who  object  to 
imposing  any  substantial  indemnity  on  Gei-many  forget 
that  the  alternative  is  the  virtual  imposition  of  an  indemnity 
on  France  and  the  other  Allies.  The  invader  should  be 
made  to  pay  as  much  as  he  can;  the  victims  of  the  invasion 
will  have  to  pay  the  balance. 

With  Hardino;  at  the  Helm 

By  Talcott  Williams 

PRESIDENT  Harding  in  the  interval  between  his 
election  and  his  inauguration  has  confirmed  the 
duplex  impression  he  made  in  the  campaign.  Those 
who  believed  him  a  weak  man,  uninformed,  wavering  and 
yielding  to  every  influence  that  blew  across  his  track,  be- 
lieve so  still.  Those  who  know  him  and  have  met  him  per- 
sonally in  the  past  three  months  see  in  him  the  kind  of  man 
the  American  people  have  so  often  chosen  for  President — 
honest,  well-intentioned,  hearing  all  who  come  with  ac- 
ceptance, keeping  his  own  counsel,  slow  in  decision,  but 
hard  to  move  when  his  decision  is  made.  He  has  no  o'er- 
leaping  ambition.  He  does  not  propose  to  transform  the 
world.  He  has  no  scheme  to  alter  the  conduct  of  all  the 
earth's  affairs.  He  is  not  troubled  over  his  place  in  history. 

He  is  aware  that  he  has  a  lot  to  learn  and  is  not  afraid 
to  tell  people  so.  He  has  summoned  those  from  whom  he 
believed  he  could  learn.  He  has  heard  them  with  the  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  the  newspaper  man  who  has  early  mas- 
tered the  difficult  lesson  that  the  way  to  find  out  what  is  in 
a  man  is  not  by  disagreeing,  but  by  giving  him  and  his 
views  a  sympathetic  welcome,  such  as  commits  no  one. 

Man  after  man  has  been  to  Marion  and  come  away  with 
a  warm  and  rosy  impression  that  the  new  President  agreed 
with  all  he  had  to  say;  but  as  he  analyzed  what  his  host  had 
said  he  discovered  that  the  coming  President  had  said  noth- 
ing which  either  revealed  a  future  policy  or  made  known 
a  settled  purpose.  These,  the  President-elect  has  kept  to 
himself  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  chief  executive 
of  the  United  States  can  lay  out  a  personal  plan  which  he 
proposes  to  drive  thru.  Washington,  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent, was  reproached  with  slow  indecision.  Lincoln,  from 
November,  1860,  to  April,  1861,  drove  to  mad  exasperation 
the  men  of  decision  because  he  refused  to  act,  as  state  after 
state  seceded,  as  mints,  custom  houses,  camps,  arsenals, 
forts  and  troops  were  seized.  He  waited  until  the  South  by 
its  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  brought  the  North  to  arms. 

With  three  significant  exceptions,  Jefferson,  Jackson  and 
Roosevelt,  no  President  has  had  a  definite  initiative,  a  de- 
termined purpose.  Jefferson  had  to  reverse  his  policy  and 
buy  Louisiana.  Jackson  brought  himself  to  a  deadlock  with 
the  Senate  and  precipitated  the  most  disastrous  panic  of 
our  history,  as  his  term  closed.  Roosevelt  went  on  from  re- 
form to  reform,  named  his  successor,  quarreled  with  him, 
split  his  own  party  and  made  Woodrow  Wilson  President 
of  the  United   States  the  first  time,  and   the  second  time 
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could  not  prevent  his  reelection  in  spite  of  a  vehement  per- 
sonal opposition  more  bitter  than  any  ex-President  has  ever 
shown  to  the  election  of  a  successor. 

The  Presidency  is  a  job.  Events  shape  it.  No  President 
can  say  in  advance  what  he  is  going  to  do.  If  he  does,  he 
lays  up  trouble  for  himself  and  for  the  people. 

On  three  points  the  coming  President  is  perfectly  clear. 
He  believes  the  American  people  as  a  whole  does  not  want 
the  "Wilson  League."  The  election  returns  certainly  look  like 
it.  If  ever  "the  country  went  hell-bent"  for  anything  it  did 
this  time.  It  is  possible  to  minimize  the  verdict  by  pointing 
out  that  this  factor  combined  with  that  factor  and  that  with 
the  other  and  conclude,  as  the  solitary,  last  man  said  to 
Noah : 

T'aint    much    of    a    shower    anyhow 
Go    along    with    your    old    scow. 

But  a  vote  of  16,138,914  to  9,142,438  is  enough  for  most 
people.  It  certainly  is  to  the  man  it  lifted  from  Senatorial 
obscurity  to  the  world's  foremost  post. 

The  peril  of  this  overwhelming  verdict  is  that  it  deceives 
,the  man  who  gets  it  into  believing  that  it  makes  no  great 
difference  what  he  does,  the  people  will  approve.  This  leads, 
for  instance,  to  the  selection  of  a  man  like  Harry  M. 
Daugherty  for  Attorney-General,  in  spite  of  exposures  al- 
ready made  which  may  lead  to  investigation.  All  that  has 
been  exposed  is  already  known  to  Mr.  Harding,  not  specifi- 
cally but  in  general. 

Two  kinds  of  honesty  exist  in  the  world.  Plain  downright 
honesty, — we  all  know  it.  The  other  kind  of  honesty  is  law- 
honest,  legal-honest,  professional-honest,  banking-honest. 
We  also  all  know  that  kind  of  honesty.  It  is  practised  by  a 
man  who  is  always  finding  out  what  the  law  allows,  what 
"professional  practice"  permits.  What  can  be  done  legally 
in  paying  a  debt,  collecting  one  or  putting  out  a  security. 

This  is  Mr.  Daugherty's  brand  of  honesty.  A  man  whose 
relation  to  a  bribery  fund  has  to  be  investigated,  who  is 
close  to  a  bad  bank  failure,  who  defends  the  dubious  prac- 
tice and  offers  of  a  fraternal  insurance  company  when  their 
plundering  paths  had  been  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Daugherty's 
colleague  in  the  Cabinet,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  and  who  won 
a  dubious  pardon  like  Charles  W.  Morse's,  is  not  the  right 
man  for  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Daugherty's  legal  honesty  is 
not  impugned.  No  crime  is  charged.  He  did  what  many 
lawyers  do  and  still  remain  "honored  members"  of  the  bar. 
But  as  in  the  familiar  tale  of  the  driver  who  was  rejected 
because  he  said  he  could  drive  within  six  inches  of  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  Uncle  Sam,  plain,  honest,  straightforward 
Uncle  Sam,  does  not  want  an  Attorney-General  who  drives 
too  near  the  edge  of  so  many  perilous  practices.  An  appoint- 
ment like  this  comes  because  Senator  Harding  has  been  so 
deep  in  the  vat  of  Ohio  politics  that  the  dye  has  mastered 
the  dyer's  hand. 

Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Harding  select  Mr.  Daugherty  for 
Attorney-General?  For  the  same  reason  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  selected  for  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron,  the 
most  conspicuous  corrupt  politician  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Daugherty  is  far  from  that. 

Charles  E.  Hughes's  selection  for  Secretary  of  State  is 
perfect.  It  shows  courage,  a  resolute  determination  to  get 
the  best  man.  It  was  bitterly  detested  and  vehemently  op- 
posed by  the  Senatorial  junta.  The  machine  in  all  its  forms 
hates  Hughes  just  as  a  wolf  hates  a  strong  and  faithful 
sheep-dog.  This  appointment  encourages  confidence  in  the 
President-elect,  shows  that  he  has  a  vdll  and  mind  of  his 
.  own  and  on  the  supreme  question  of  common  action  by  na- 
tions to  prevent  war  President  Harding  proposes  to  go  as 
far  as  the  verdict  of  the  American  people  against  the  Wil- 
son League  permits.  So  if  Hoover  accepts,  public  confidence 
will  be  complete  in  him. 

Mr.  Hays  is  another  political  appointment  and  a  good 
one.  A  President  must  have  one  man  who  knows  the  men, 
the  affiliations  and  the  relations  of  political  forces  and  of 


men  in  active  politics.  This  is  indispensable.  Mr.  Mellon  for 
Secretary  of  Treasury  is  also  needed.  The  country  has  suf- 
fered for  lack  of  a  man  who  knows  business  and  banking. 
The  amateurs  have  done  enough  harm  in  the  last  eight 
years.  The  one  serious  objection,  if  true,  is  the  heavy  con- 
tribution raised  by  Mr.  Mellon  in  the  election.  A  law  should 
make  any  man  who  contributes,  say  over  $5,000,  ineligible 
to  Federal  posts.  But  the  law  is  as  it  is  and  the  average 
man  is  unwilling  to  give  so  as  to  leave  no  deficit  for  rich 
men  to  carry. 

The  appointments  to  the  Cabinet  are  a  good  beginning. 
Barring  Mr.  Daugherty,  they  are  above  the  average.  They 
are  encouraging.  They  are  not  "too  good  for  human  nature's 
daily  food,"  but  the  Cabinet  is  a  fairly  efficient  body  and 
superior  man  by  man  to  the  Cabinet  which  goes  out  of 
office.  No  man  in  that  has  had  a  career,  apart  from  his 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  which  gave  him  a  national  reputation. 
Hughes,  Hoover,  Wallace  and  Hays  have  this  and  Denby 
and  Fall  come  near  it.  Mellon  is  known  to  bankers  and 
coal  and  iron  men.  Not  to  others.  Wallace  is  foremost  in 
agricultural  journalism.  Davis  is  known  only  to  labor. 
Denby  knows  China  and  Fall  Mexico. 

Besides  believing  that  the  country  is  against  the  "Wilson 
League,"  the  new  President  believes,  second,  that  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  find  out  what  Europe  is  ready  to  con- 
cede as  it  is  to  find  out  what  this  country  will  accept.  Third, 
his  aim  is  to  secure  an  association  of  the  larger  nations 
which  will  be  in  frequent  conference,  but  left  free  as  to 
whether  each  is  to  aid  the  decision  of  the  association  by 
force  of  arms.  Even  the  European  powers  have  given  up 
the  use  of  arms  in  practice,  tho  the  Covenant  provides  for 
it.  The  international  court,  the  new  President  favors.  He 
is  opposed  to  the  various  side  bodies,  commissions  for  dis- 
armament, colonies,  shipping,  labor,  etc. 

President  Harding  will  give  a  sound,  steady  administra- 
tion like  McKinley's.  He  will  recognize  both  wings  of  the 
Republican  party  and  each  will  hate  him  for  it.  The  Sen- 
ate will  not  run  him;  nor  will  he  run  the  Senate.  He  will 
not  be   aspiring  or  inspiring,  but  he  will  be   on   the  job. 
He  will  keep  out  of  collisions  with  other  countries,  he  will     ] 
yield  neither  to  labor  nor  to  capital,  neither  to  reactionary     I 
nor  radical  views,  and  he  will  be  bitterly  criticized  by  the     I 
"idealists"   and  the  "practical"  men.  After  he  is  out   the     i 
country  will  see  he  was  a  good  President.  While  he  is  in,     i 
he  will  not  arouse  enthusiasm  at  home  or  abroad.  i 


Stopping  at  the  Top 


IN  Sydney  Reid's  article,  published  elsewhere  this  week, 
we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Riddle  of  the 
Glen  Riddle  Farm,  Berlin,  Maryland,  Swears  that  he  will 
retire  Man  o'  War  forever  from  the  race  track.  He  realizes 
that  if  his  superhorse  is  allowed  to  continue  to  race,  the 
time  will  come — it  may  not  be  next  year  or  the  year  after, 
but  it  will  inevitably  come — when  he  will  be  beaten. 

If  Julius  Csesar  had  quit  when  he  conquered  all  Gaul,  if 
Napoleon  had  refused  the  kingly  crown  when  Europe  was 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  if  John  L.  Sullivan  had  retired  from 
the  ring  before  Corbett  knocked  him  out,  if  Adelina  Patti 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  left  off  a  few  of  their  final  fare- 
well tours,  if  Ty  Cobb  had  quit  baseball  before  he  was 
eclipsed  by  "Babe"  Ruth,  the  "Colossus  of  Swat,"  if 
d'Annunzio  had  died  in  defense  of  Fiume  instead  of  tak- 
ing flight,  if  Woodrow  Wilson  had  abdicated  in  favor  of 
Vice-President  Marshall  when  he  was  stricken  ill,  these 
great  personages  would  occupy  even  higher  niches  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  than  they  now  do. 

If  we  were  Galli-Curci  we  would  take  high  C  in  our  most 
thrilling  song  some  night  soon  and  stop  then  and  there,  not 
even  finishing  the  song,  but  leaving  the  audience  right 
"up  in  the  air."  We  would  never  sing  again  in  public. 

Is  Man  o'  War  to  be  the  one  unconquerable  hero  in  hiS' 
tory?  Let  Mr.  Riddle  stick  to  his  decision — if  he  can. 
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The  Story  of  the  Weel 
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Enter  Hughes 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  Harding's  first  announced  appoint- 
ment was  the  choice  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Hughes  accepted  the  post  as  "a  call 
to  duty  which  no  one  could  refuse."  It  is  believed  that  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  will  be  given  a  much  freer  hand  in 
conducting  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  office  since  John  Hay  and  that  President 
Harding  will  permit  him  wide  latitude  in  formulating  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  Mr.  Hughes's  own  attitude  on  the  question  is  not 
very  clear.  He  has  sharply  criticized  certain  features  of 
the  existing  League,  notably  Article  X,  but  he  has  never 
been  classed  as  a  "bitter  ender"  and  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  irreconcilable  opponents  of  the  League  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  even  more  opposed  to  his  appointment  than  to 
that  of  Elihu  Root.  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Knox 
and  Mr.  David  Jayne  Hill  were  the  four  men  whose  claims 
for  the  chief  place  in  the  Cabinet  were  persistently  dis- 
cussed in  the  press  and  in  political  circles.  Senator  Knox 
and  Mr.  Hill  were  so  hostile  to  the  League  of  Nations  that 
the  appointment  of  either  of  them  would  have  been  an  open 
declaration  of  war  against  the  pro-League  Republicans. 

The  career  of  Secretary-designate  Hughes  has  been  one 
of  great   distinction,  tho  he  has   not  hitherto   undertaken 
diplomatic  work.  He  is  a  native  of  New  York  State  and  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University.  After  studying  law  in  the 
Columbia  Law  School  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  and  investigators 
in    the    country.    His    ex- 
posure of  certain  gas  com- 
panies and  insurance  com- 
panies     in      New      York 
brought  him  into  the  pub- 
lic eye  and  led  to  his  nom- 
ination   for    Governor.    In 
1906,   and   again   in   1908, 
he  was  chosen  Governor  in 
spite    of    the    hostility    of 
the  Republican  "machine." 
Fruits  of  his  administra- 
tion   were    the    establish- 
ment of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  the  abolition 
of     race-track     gambling, 
and  the  enactment  of  di- 
rect primary  laws.  Presi- 
dent  Taft   appointed   him 
to  the   Supreme  Court  in 
1910,  where   he   remained 
until    his    nomination    for 
President  by  the  Republi- 
can   convention    of    1916. 
He  succeeded  in  reuniting 
the    Republican    and    Pro- 
gressive    parties     during 
the    campaign — tho   many 
individual        Progressives 
"leaked"      away      to      the 
Democratic       camp  —  and 
carried  all  of  the  northern 
states    east    of    the    Mis- 
souri   River    except    Ohio 
and  New  Hampshire.  But 


©  International 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  HIS  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER 
President  Harding's  choice  of  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  to  head  the  new  Cabinet  was  announced  on 
February  19  from  Florida  where  Mr.  Hughes  had 
been  in  conference  with  the  President-elect.  The  new 
Secretary  of  State  combines  the  qualities  of  national 
popularity  with  the  legal  training  of  unusual  scope 
and  mind  sympathetic  to  international  agreement  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  During  the  treaty  fight,  he 
advocated  reserved  ratification  of  the  Versailles 
League  and  proposed  several  reservations  which  were 
considered  by  the  Senate  majority  in  the  preparation 
of  its  final  program 


the  vote  of  the  Far  West,  and  especially  the  close  result  in 
California,  turned  the  election  against  him.  During  the  war 
President  Wilson  chose  him  to  conduct  the  investigation  of 
airplane  construction.  He  courageously  defended  the  So- 
cialist Assembljrmen  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  expel 
them  from  the  New  York  Legislature  last  year.  During 
the  campaign  of  1920  he  supported  the  Republican  ticket 
and  was  regarded  as  eminently  eligible  for  party  honors, 
altho  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  be  made  Secretary 
of  State  or  Attorney-General  or  replaced  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench. 

Senate  to  Restrict  Immigration 

ON  February  19  the  Senate  passed  the  Dillingham  bill 
restricting  immigration  from  any  country  to  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  number  from  that  country  already  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States.  The  chief  amendment  to  the 
original  bill,  as  described  in  The  Independent  of  February 
26,  was  the  lowering  of  the  percentage  of  admissible  aliens 
from  5  to  3  per  cent  for  any  nation.  By  the  bill  as  amended 
only  355,461  immigrants  from  Europe  and  western  Asia 
could  arrive  in  any  one  year,  and  the  majority  of  these  (on 
the  basis  of  the  1910  census;  the  nationality  figures  for 
1920  not  yet  being  complete)  would  come  from  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Scandinavia.  Only  two  Senators 
voted  against  the  restriction  bill.  Senators  Reed,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  and  France,  Republican,  of  Maryland. 

The  measure  proposed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shutting  off  European  immigration  generally  for  a  brief 
period,  was  defeated  by  forty-three 
votes  to  nineteen;  three  Republicans 
and  sixteen  Democrats  upholding  strict 
exclusion.  A  motion  to  amend  the  Dil- 
lingham bill  by  limiting  alien  immigra- 
tion to  one  per  cent  of  the  alien  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  likewise  lost, 
and  a  compromize  reached  on  the  basis 
of  the  3  per  cent  limit.  The  proposed 
new  law  does  not  apply  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent  nor  to  the  countries  of 
eastern  Asia;  it  is  an  attempt  to  regu- 
late European  immigration  in  such  a 
way  as  to  favor  immigration  from  those 
countries  which  have  sent  us  the  great- 
est number  of  their  nationals  in  times 
past  and  to  discourage  the  influx  of 
alien  elements  that  the  country  is  not 
"used  to." 

Dr.  Bryan's  Prescription 

WILLIAM  Jennings  Bryan  has  in- 
tervened in  the  discussions  as  to 
the  way  to  cure  the  Democratic  party 
of  whatever  it  was  that  happened  to  it 
in  1920.  He  declares  that  it  is  no  time 
to  talk  candidacies,  that  the  party  must 
concentrate  on  principles  and  policies, 
and  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to 
what  these  must  be  he  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  preparing  a  platform  of 
twenty-two  planks,  all  ready  for  consid- 
eration. 

With    respect    to    foreign    policy    he 
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lliiidhw  in  Brookli/n  Daily  Eagle 

BURIED,   BUT   NOT    DEAD 

The  rumors  of  its  death  were  greatly 

exaggerated 


favors  "a"  League  of  Nations  which 
will  "provide  for  arbitration  of  all 
disputes  that  can  be  arbitrated,  and 
an  investigation  of  all  others,"  but 
reserving  to  each  nation  the  right  to 
reject  the  findings  of  the  League 
agencies.  The  United  States  should 
assemble  an  international  conference 
on  disarmament;  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  should  not  be  required 
in  time  of  peace;  and  every  declara- 
tion of  war,  save  in  the  case  of 
actual  invasion,  should  be  subject  to 
a  referendum. 

With  respect  to  domestic  policy  he 
is  even  more  free  with  suggestions. 
The  President  should  be  limited  to  a 
single  term  of  six  years,  and  a  new 
Administration  should  take  office  in 
January  instead  of  in  March.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  should  suffice  to 
ratify  a  treaty.  Prohibition  must  be 
enforced  "without  fear  or  favor." 
Profiteering  is  to  be  resolutely  prose- 
cuted, and  gambling  in  foodstuffs 
prohibited.  Private  monopolies  are  to 
be  "taken  over  by  the  Government, 
national,  state  or  municipal."  The  excess  profits  tax 
is  to  be  maintained  and  the  enactment  of  a  tax  on  sales 
opposed,  and  taxes  in  general  to  be  reduced  by  "economy." 
Boards  of  conciliation,  without  coercive  powers,  are  to  be 
established  to  mediate  in  industrial  disputes.  There  should 
be  a  Federal  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  and  "action"  that 
will  maintain  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds  at  par.  The  Farm 
Loan  Bank  is  to  be  strengthened  and  extended.  There  should 
be  a  national  primary  election  law  and  voting  by  mail 
should  be  permitted  in  elections.  The  Government  should 
publish  a  "national  bulletin"  under  bi-partizan  control. 

Knapp  Objects  to  Leaving  Haiti 

REAR  Admiral  H.  S.  Knapp  in  a  report  made  public  on 
February  13  presents  in  final  form  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  the  aff"airs  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and 
the  results  of  the  American  occupation.  He  insists  that  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  would  not  only  work  great 
harm  to  the  Haitian  people,  but  would  be  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  The  anti-American  agitation,  he  declares,  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  smali  group  of  natives  who  cherish  political 
ambitions  and  represent  at  the  most  not  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  population.  He  points  out  the  danger  of  be- 
ing misled  by  the  name  "republic"  into  thinking  that  Haiti 
is  really  an  independent  and  democratically  governed  com- 
monwearth  like  the  United  States: 

Tho  so-callod  Ropublif  of  Haiti,  left  to  itself,  has  heeu  a 
tyrannical  oligarchy  in  which  those  in  power  fattened  upon  the 
vast  mass  of  the  population,  while  those  of  the  governing  class 
out  of  power  sought  every  opportunity  to  set  into  power,  by  fair 
means  or   foul,   with   the   same  oorrui)t   i)ers()nal   ends   in   view. 

He  pointed  out  that  American  occupation  had  for  the 
first  time  brought  tranquillity  and  security  to  peaceful  Hai- 
tians and  that  they  could  now  pursue  their  private  business 
without  fear  of  banditry.  He  praised  the  police  work  of  the 
native  gendarmerie,  organized  under  American  auspices, 
and  said  that  it  was  inci'oasing  in  efficiency. 

The  demand  for  our  evacuation  of  Haiti  was  widely 
echoed  in  the  American  press  during  the  recent  political 
campaign;  partly  because  the  occupation  of  Haiti  had  been 
one  of  President  Wilson's  policies,  tho  based  on  Republi- 
can precedents,  and  could  be  used  as  ammunition  against 
him,  but  partly  also  because  of  genuine  moral  indignation, 
highly  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation,  called  forth  by  reports 
of  "indiscriminate  killings"  of  natives  by  American  forces. 


Counter  Revolution 
in  North  Dakota 


THE  program  of  reforms  so 
boldly  undertaken  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Non-Partizan  League  in  North 
Dakota  has  been  endangered  by  a 
serious  financial  crisis.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  League,  North  Dakota 
had  established  public  grain  ele- 
vators, mills,  packing  houses  and 
cold  storage  plants,  and  also  a  finan- 
cial system,  centering  in  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota,  and  a  liberal  exten- 
sion of  rural  credits.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank,  and  especially  its 
close  connection  with  the  political 
activities  of  the  League  both  within 
and  without  the  State,  caused  much 
unfavorable  criticism  in  conserva- 
tive financial  circles,  but  the  bank 
managed  to  keep  going  until  the 
great  slump  in  the  price  of  wheat  hit 
North  Dakota.  As  North  Dakota, 
more  than  any  other  state,  is  de- 
voted to  wheat  growing  the  fall  in 
grain  values  greatly  embarrassed  the  State  Bank  and  the 
small  private  banks  as  well.  When  the  Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Bank  of  Fargo  closed  on  February  14  because  it  could 
not  meet  its  debts  to  the  State  Bank  it  was  the  thirty-sec- 
ond bank  in  North  Dakota  to  shut  down  during  the  agri- 
cultural depression,  and  only  two  had  since  that  time  been 
reopened. 

North  Dakota  also  found  difficulty  in  floating  a  new  bond 
issue  of  $6,000,000.  As  the  assets  of  the  State  Bank  were 
"frozen"  by  the  hard  times  and  the  low  price  of  grain,  it 
was  necessary  to  look  to  outside  bankers,  in  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis.  The  bankers  of  these  cities,  hostile  politically 
to  the  Non-Partizan  League  and  distrustful  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  finances  of  the  State,  refused  to  help  the  loan 
unless  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  were  liquidated  and  reor- 
ganized as  an  ordinary  rural  credits  bank,  with  curtailment 
of  the  state-owned  industrial  enterprizes.  Some  doubt  was 
also  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  bond  issue.  As  a 
result  negotiations  with  the  private  bankers  broke  down 
and  the  Non-Partizan  League  was  left  to  face  the  situation 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  financial  structure  which  it 
had  built. 

Naturally  the  financial  breakdown  of  the  League  pro- 
gram involved  the  League  in  political  difficulties  as  well. 
The  leadership  passed  from  A.  C.  Townley,  the  imperious 
organizer  of  the  League,  to  Attorney-General  William 
Lemke.  A  so-called  Independent  Voters'  Association  met  in 
convention  at  Bismarck  and  demanded  the  recall  of  Gov- 
ernor Frazier  and  Attorney-General  Lemke. 

Who  was  to  blame?  That  is  a  point  on  which  opinions 
difl'er. 

Opponents  of  the  Non-Partizan  League  condemn  the 
whole  experiment  of  the  North  Dakota  Bank  as  unsound 
and  Socialistic  and  accuse  its  managers  of  gross  incompe- 
tence in  the  handling  of  funds.  They  point  out  that  while  * 
North  Dakota  bonds  cannot  be  floated  even  at  9  per  cent 
the  neighboring  state  of  South  Dakota  has  6  per  cent  bonds 
selling  at  a  premium.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hop- 
kins of  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight  ascribes  the  situation 
to  the  deliberate  machinations  of  "Wall  Street": 

This  same  banking  group,  thru  its  Minnesota  connections, 
frankly  told  the  government  of  North  Dakota  that  if  they  gave 
up  their  legislative  program — the  progi'am  for  which  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  had  voted  and  which  they  had  demanded  for 
their  own  pi-otection — it  woidd  furnish  the  money  and  take  the 
bonds.  In  the  meantime  it  succeeded  in  inserting  a  joker  in  the 
North  Dakota  law  making  it  optional,  instead  of  compulsory,  for 
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the  local  banks  to  deposit  their  state  funds  in  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota.  Consequently,  the  latter  could  not  furnish  the  necessary 
funds  to  its  local  banks  aud  communities,  and  the  thirty-two 
local  banks  who  are  said  "to  have  failed"  simply  had  to  declare 
a  moratorium  and  close  their  doors  until  the  situation  straight- 
ened out. 

Japan   Apologizes 

THE  Japanese  Government  has  expressed  deep  regret 
for  the  accidental  shooting  of  Lieutenant  Langdon  of 
the  American  forces  of  occupation  in  Vladivostok,  and  has 
punished  the  officials  adjudged  responsible.  Secretary 
Colby's  statement  of  the  settlement  of  the  affair  follows: 

A  most  thoro  and  exhavistive  examination  was  conducted  by 
the  court-martial,  resulting  in  the  removal  from  the  active  list 
of  the  Japanese  army  of  Major  General  Nisihara.  commanding 
the  Japanese  garrison  at  Vladivostok.  The  court  held  that  Gen- 
eral Nisihara  had  been  guilty  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  bar- 
racks service  regulations  and  had  thus  incurred  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  unfortunate  incident.  He  has  been  deprived 
of  the  rank  of  Brigade  Commander.     .     .     . 

Some  minor  officers  were  sentenced  to  short  periods  of 
imprisonment.  In  addition  to  demoting  the  responsible  com- 
manding officers,  the  Japanese  tendered  a  formal  apology 
thru  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Vladivostok  and  also  thru  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  sentry  who  did  the  shooting  was  held  to  be  ex- 
cused by  the  orders  issued  by  his  superiors,  on  whom  the 
responsibility  and  the  punishment  rests,  but  he  was  given 
a  short  term  of  imprisonment  for  testifying'  inaccurately  at 
the  trial. 

Reparations  and  Uncle  Sam 

SINCE  the  United  States  has  failed  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  repar- 
ations by  Germany,  the  indemnity  has  been  fixed  without 
regard  to  the  American  point  of  view,  altho  as  the  greatest 
financial  power  in  the  world  the  Allies  would  have  been 
overjoyed  to  have  us  participate  in  the  discussion.  Indeed, 
by  courtesy,  the  United  States  has  been  permitted  "un- 
official" representation  on  the  Reparation  Commission. 
Thus  we  could,  at  least,  "listen  in"  on  the  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  fixing  of  the  German  indemnity.  But  even  this 
degree  of  representation  has  now  been  withdrawn.  Roland 
Boyden,  who  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Brussels 
financial  conference  last  year,  has  resigned  from  the  Repar- 
ation Commission  and  presented  the  following  statement: 
I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  announce  the  retire- 
ment of  its  unoflBcial  representatives  from  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission. This  decision  has  been  reached  only  after  long  hesita- 
tion and  careful  consideration.  All  representation  upon  the  Com- 
mission was,  in  the  beginning,  unofficial,  in  anticipation  of  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  the  signatory  powers.  The 
other  powers  have  ratified  and  their  representation  has  long  be- 
come official.  The  United  States  has  not  ratified,  and,  as  the 
time  has  passed,  its  unofficial  representation  on  the  Commission 
has  become  anomalous. 

The  withdrawal  of  our  unofficial  representation  from 
the  Reparation  Commission  is  probably  due  to  the  same 
causes  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  Ambassador  Wallace 
from  the  Council  of  Allied  Ambassadors,  the  severance  of 
even  indirect  connection  with  the  agencies  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  the  partial  withdrawal  of  our  army  of  oc- 
cupation on  the  Rhine;  that  is,  President  Wilson's  reluc- 
tance to  embarrass  President-elect  Harding  and  his  admin- 
istration by  "foreign  entanglements"  which  the  Republi- 
cans may  not  wish  to  continue.  President  Harding  will  be 
free  to  renew  unofficial  representation  on  the  Reparation 
Commission,  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  and  other  inter- 
Allied  agencies,  but  he  will  not  be  committed  to  such  a 
course  by  any  act  of  the  present  administration.  In  other 
words.  President  Harding  will  be  presented  with  a  white 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  can  write  his  own  foreign 
policy. 


Not  that  the  United  States  can  disinterest  itself  wholly 
in  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  on  the  German  indem- 
nity. For  one  thing,  Germany  still  owes  us  a  large  sum  for 
the  support  of  our  army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine.  For 
another,  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  take  German  in- 
demnity bonds  as  payment  for  at  least  a  large  part  of  our 
loans  to  the  Allies;  and  while  Congress  is  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse this  arrangement  it  must  consider  it.  Already  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  presented  to  Congress  the  Allied  agree- 
ment of  1919  by  which  a  special  issue  of  German  bonds, 
taking  priority  over  other  reparations  payments,  \vill  be 
tendered  by  Belgium  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  of  $171,- 
780,000  loaned  by  the  United  States  to  Belgium  before  the 
armistice.  Then,  the  effect  of  the  proposed  12  per  cent  levy 
on  German  exportation  will  affect  in  numberless  ways  our 
trade  with  Germany  for  the  next  forty-two  years.  American 
foreign  trade  will  also  be  deeply  affected  by  the  general 
sum  of  the  indemnity;  if  it  should  prove  either  so  severe 
as  to  prevent  the  industrial  recovery  of  Germany  or  so  in- 
adequate as  to  hamper  the  industrial  recovery  of  France. 
It  is  on  all  accounts  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Harding 
administration,  either  by  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, or  by  some  special  agreement  with  the  Allies,  will 
be  able  to  give  the  United  States  a  place  in  all  the  inter- 
national conferences  dealing  with  reparations. 

Along  the  Rhine 

IN  order  to  help  Germany  sustain  the  burden  of  repara- 
tions the  Allies  have  decided  to  cut  down  the  army  of 
occupation  along  the  Rhine,  for  which  Germany  is  required 
to  foot  the  bill.  Count  Sforza,  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  an- 
nounced in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  expense  to 
Germany  of  the  Allied  occupation  of  the  Rhinelands 
would  be  reduced  to  240,000,000  gold  marks  annually  (about 
$60,000,000),  including  the  expenses  of  all  the  inter-allied 
commissions.  This  will  save  to  Germany  about  $300,000,000 
a  year,  and  will  almost  offset  the  proposed  levy  on  German 
exports,  at  least  for  the  first  year  or  so.  The  American 
army  of  occupation  is  now  a  mere  skeleton  force,  but  its 
cost  is  high  in  comparison  with  its  size  because  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  is  better  paid  than  the  French,  British  or  Bel- 
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gian.  Germany  is  still  owing  the  United 
States  large  sums  for  the  upkeep  of  our 
forces  on  the  Rhine. 

German  sympathizers  in  the  United 
States  have  been  carrying  on  so  active 
a  campaign  of  -defamation  against  the 
French  army  of  occupation  along  the  Rhine 
that  both  the  French  and  the  American 
Governments  have  been  forced  to  make 
statements  on  the  subject.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  French  force  was  largely  made  up 
of  "negroes"  and  "savages"  introduced 
with  the  purpose  of  humiliating  the  Ger- 
man civil  population  and  that  they  were 
committing  all  manner  of  atrocities.  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Spencer  of  Missouri  the 
Secretary  of  State  explained  the  actual 
situation.  The  French  did  have  black  regi- 
ments, tho  not  in  large  numbers,  in  the 
original  army  of  occupation.  These  troops 
came  mainly  from  Senegal,  a  French  Afri- 
can colony.  But  the  last  of  these  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  German  soil  as  long 
ago  as  last  June.  The  only  non-European 
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troops  still  remaining  in  the  French  zone  of  occupation  are 
from  Morocco  and  Algeria;  mixed  regiments  of  Berbers, 
Arabs  and  French  colonials,  all  of  them  belonging  techni- 
cally to  the  "white"  race.  The  Germans  have  brought  no 
complaint  against  their  conduct.  Some  of  the  Senegalese 
misbehaved,  but  the  French  authorities  maintained  strict 
discipline  and  punished  all  instances  of  misconduct.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  a  political  error  to  use  them  for  garrison  duty,  as 
the  Germans,  whose  race  feeling  is  strong,  resented  their 
presence  more  than  they  would  the  presence  of  European 
soldiery.  But  to  keep  up  an  agitation  over  conditions  which 
ceased  to  exist  many  months  ago  must,_as  Secretary  Colby 
said,  be  set  down  simply  as  "propaganda  directed  against 
France." 

The  World's  Armies 

THE  War  Department  at  Washington  has  issued  a  sta- 
tistical statement  showing  the  absolute  and  relative 
size  of  the  armies  of  the  world.  It  contains  many  surprizes 
and  differs  radically  from  pre-war  figures.  Who  would  have 
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guessed  for  example  that  little, 
peace-loving,  neutral  Switzer- 
land has  the  largest  army  in  the 
world  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, larger  in  absolute  size 
than  that  of  all  Germany  with 
fifteen  times  its  population,  or 
that  China  and  Poland  had 
armies  larger  than  those  of 
France  or  Great  Britain?  Of 
course  these  statistics,  while  ac- 
curate, are  highly  misleading 
since  they  do  not  allow  for  the 
possible  preparedness  for  active 
service  of  the  various  categories 
of  "reserves"  in  different  na- 
tions, nor  for  different  degrees 
of  military  preparation  and 
training.  No  one  supposes  that 
the  Swiss  "standing  army"  of 
short  term  militia  is  a  military 
organization  of  the  same  type  as 
the  highly  trained  professional 
army  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  standing 
armies  of  Poland  and  Greece  are  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
nations  are  still  practically""  on  a  war  footing,  and  that  when 
definite  peace  is  made  with  Russia  in  th,e  one  case  and  Tur- 
key in  the  other  most  of  these  forces  will  pass  into  the  re- 
serve. Moreover  a  Chinese  army  is  certainly  so  faj  inferior 
in  equipment  and  discipline  to  a  Japanese  that  it  is  not  right 
to  compare  them  on  a  basis  of  numbers  alone.  All  these 
qualifications  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  War 
Department  figures  on  the  size  of  standing  armies. 

Soviet  Russia  has  at  present  the  largest  standing  army 
in  the  world,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  war  footing 
and  from  the  vast  population  it  represents.  Our  War  De- 
partment estimates  it  at  1,500,000.  China  with  1,369,000 
soldiers  comes  next.  France,  the  dominant  power  in 
Europe,  has  a  standing  army  of  732,000  French  and  colonial 
troops,  which  is  less  than  Poland  with  815,000,  but  France 
has  also  1,560,000  men  enrolled  in  the  reserves.  The  United 
States  has  222,900  men  in  the  army,  but  must,  by  Congres- 
sional resolution,  reduce  this  figure  to  175,000.  Germany 
has  150,000,  which  vdll  be  reduced  to  100,000.  This  does 
not  include  the  indefinitely  large  forces  of  armed  police  and 
volunteer  local  guards,  which  constitute  the  real  menace 
of  German  aggression.  Japan  has  a  regular  army  of 
278,000,  not  including  large  reserves.  The  War  Department 
table  places  the  present  strength  of  the  British  standing 
army  at  425,000;  the  Italian  at  464,000. 

Reckoned  on  a  percentage  basis,  Switzerland  has  425 
soldiers  for  every  ten  thousand  of  her  population;  Greece 
320;  Poland  271;  Rumania  186;  France  185;  Czechoslovakia 
164;  Yugoslavia  135;  Italy  126;  Great  Britain  (colonies  not 
included)  93;  Bulgaria  72;  Hungary  46;  Japan  36;  Austria 
33;  Germany  27;  the  United  States  21.  The  relatively  small 
size  of  the  German,  Austrian,  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian 
standing  armies  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  armies  are 
limited  by  treaty,  and  does  not  mean  that  these  nations 
have  voluntarily  repented  of  their  former  militarism. 

Lloyd  George  on  Top 

PREMIER  Lloyd  George  has  won  a  double  victory  in  re- 
cent weeks.  He  has  met  the  new  session  in  Parliament 
without  disaster  and  he  has  maintained  his  strength  in  a 
by-election  in  Wales.  To  begin  with  the  lesser  triumph. 
Several  by-elections  have  recently  gone  unfavorably  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ruling  Coalition.  At  Cardigan,  in 
Wales,  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  capture  another 
seat  away  from  the  Coalition  by  running  Llewellyn  Wil- 
liams as  an  independent   Liberal   against   Captain   Ernest 
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Evans,  who  was  backed  by  Lloyd  George.  A  defeat  in  Wales 
would  mean  far  more  to  the  British  Prime  Minister  than 
a  defeat  anywhere  else,  because  he  himself  is  a  Welshman 
and  very  popular  among  his  own  people,  and  if  he  could  not 
rally  his  own  mountaineers  to  his  standard  all  Britain 
would  believe  his  personal  prestige  to  have  evaporated.  But 
Captain  Evans  carried  Cardigan  by  more  than  14,000  votes 
to  about  10,500.  There  are  many  by-elections  looming  in 
the  near  future  from  widely  scattered  constituencies,  but 
the  Coalition  could  better  afford  to  lose  them  all  than  to 
have  Wales  go  back  on  her  "favorite  son." 

Parliament  reopened  on  February  15.  King  George  gave 
the  opening  speech,  briefly  summarizing  the  program  of 
the  Government,  in  person.  A  "speech  from  the  throne"  by 
English  custom  represents  not  the  King's  own  opinions 
(supposing  him  to  have  any),  but  the  views  of  his  minis- 
ters; but  it  is  so  brief  and  expressed  in  such  general  terms 
that  it  cannot  be  compared  with  a  Presidential  message  to 
Congress.  It  resembles  rather  the  broad  declaration  of 
policy  which  an  American  President  makes  when  he  is  in- 
augurated. The  King's  speech  warned  the  Irish  that 
"neither  Irish  unity  nor  Irish  self-government"  could  be 
obtained  by  "criminal  violence."  He  spoke  of  the  forthcom- 
ing conference  at  London  concerning  the  revision  of  the 
Turkish  treaty  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  re- 
store tranquillity  in  the  Near  East.  Hope  was  also  held  out 
for  a  trade  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  widespread 
unemployment  in  England  was  deplored  and  legislation 
dealing  with  the  situation  promised,  tho  laber  was  warned 
that  hard  times  "may  be  alleviated  but  cannot  be  cured  by 
legislative  means."  Protection  of  "essential  key  industries" 
against  "certain  aspects  of  unfair  and  ab- 
normal competition"  was  promised.  A  re- 
duction in  expenditures  and  a  bill  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  liquor  "in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience gained  during  the  war"  were  also 
forecasted. 

Mr.  Asquith,  on  behalf  of  the  independ- 
ent Liberals  who  are  now  in  opposition  to 
the  Coalition  Government,  attacked  the 
King's  speech  as  "notable  for  its  omissions" 
and  demanded  fuller  explanations  from  the 
Premier.  The  Labor  party  also  showered 
the  Government  with  questions,  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  the  distinguished  Conserva- 
tive champion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for 
the  first  time  sat  with  the  opposition 
parties.  The  Irish  policy  of  the  Coalition 
was,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  points  of 
attack.  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  reply 
painted  an  optimistic  picture  of  returning 
peace  and  order  in  Ireland.  He  said  that 
until  the  Government  had  acted  in  Ireland 
"Sinn  Fein  soldiers  patrolled  the  country, 
Sinn  Fein  police  patrolled  the  town.  Police 
were  besieged  in  their  barracks  and  their 
families  were  boycotted  and  the  necessities 
of  life  denied  them."  Today  the  Sinn  Fein 
courts  and  patrols  had  disappeared,  the 
Irish  Constabulary  was  able  to  get  recruits, 
the  British  courts  had  recovered  their 
authority,  boycotting  was  at  an  end  and 
open  murders  no  longer  occurred,  the 
assassins  being  forced  to  waylay  their  vic- 
tims from  ambush.  He  predicted  that  the 
reign  of  terror  would  soon  be  broken.  He 
refused  to  publish  General  Strickland's  re- 
port on  the  fire  in  Cork,  but  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  individuals  guilty 
of  "acts  of  indiscipline"  had  been  punished. 

On  February  18  Premier  Lloyd  George 
had  to  meet  an  attack  on  the  reparations 


agreement  by  Horatio  Bottomley,  a  British  journalist  of 
jingoistic  tendencies.  Mr.  Bottomley  urged  that  the  Allies 
go  into  Germany  and  "take"  what  was  owed. 

But  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
this  and  said  that  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
"advancing  proposals  which  upon  the  advice  of  the  best  ex- 
perts we  know  to  be  utterly  impracticable  and  would  only 
raise  false  hopes  in  this  country."  He  thought  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  what  was  now  demanded  of  her  by  reform- 
ing her  finances  and  introducing  adequate  taxation,  such 
as  the  British  and  French  had  to  meet.  By  a  vote  of  181 
to  40  the  House  rejected  Bottomley's  motion  of  censure.  In 
this  way  Lloyd  George  obtained  a  free  hand  to  continue  the 
reparations  negotiations  with  France  and  Germany. 

Milner  for  Quitting  Egypt 

THE  British  lion  may  be  an  intrusive  sort  of  animal,  but 
he  is  as  apt  to  stroll  out  of  a  country  as  casually  as  he 
enters  it.  At  different  times  the  British  Empire  (at  least 
as  a  "sphere  of  influence")  has  spread  over  and  again 
abandoned:  France,  Hanover  (as  a  royal  connection),  Hel- 
goland, the  Ionian  Islands,  Spitzbergen,  the  Sudan, 
Transvaal,  Persia,  the  Caucasus  States,  Afghanistan, 
Tibet,  Java  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Samoa,  eastern 
New  Guinea,  Argentina,  the  Philippines,  the  Guianas  and 
West  Indies  generally,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
many  other  little  blocks  of  territory  up  and  down  the  world. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  lion  came  back,  regretting  his  earlier  departure. 
Such  may  be  the  case  in  Egypt,  if  the  new  native  Govern- 
ment set  up  there  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  functioning.  But  it  is 
for  the  moment  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  Lord  Milner,  the 
arch-imperialist,  appearing  as 
the  champion  of  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence. 

On  February  18  Lord  Milner, 
former  Colonial  Secretary,  pre- 
sented his  report  to  Parliament 
advocating  immediate  negotia- 
tions with  the  native  Govern- 
ment in  Egypt  for  establishing 
new  relations  between  Egypt 
and  the  British  Empire.  The  re- 
port declares  that  "The  spirit  of 
Nationalist  Egypt  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished and  an  attempt  to 
govern  the  country  in  the  teeth 
of  a  hostile  people  is  a  difficult 
and  disgraceful  task."  "We  hold 
that  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory, 
Egypt  should  be  governed  by 
Egyptians."  The  principle  of  the 
proposed  settlement  is  that  in- 


Paul  Thompson 

THE    NEW    PRESIDENT    OF    YALE 

The  choice  of  Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell  to 
succeed  President  Hadley  as  head  of  Yale 
University  has  brushed  aside  the  century-old 
tradition  that  the  president  of  Yale  should 
be  an  alumnus  of  the  University  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  President-elect  Angell  is 
a  Michigan  graduate  an<l  (speak  it  low!)  he 
took  his  A.  M.  at  Harvard.  He  has  been 
for  most  of  his  career  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1919-20  he 
was  chairman  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  his  latest  work  has  been  as 
head  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  Yale 
Corporation  in  announcing  Dr.  Angell's 
election  said:  "No  one  in  America  combines 
the  breadth  of  educational  experience  and 
business  ability,  high  public  service  and 
spiritual  ideals,  more  completely" 


stead  of  being  a  British  "pro- 
tectorate," as  proclaimed  on  De- 
cember 18,  1914,  and  confirmed 
by  Article  147  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  Egypt  is  recognized 
as  an  independent  constitutional 
monarchy.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, is  to  have  special  relations 
with  Egypt  very  similar  in 
character  to  those  which  the 
United  States  has  with  regard 
to  Cuba  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine plus  the  "Piatt  amend- 
ment." 

Great  Britain  and  Egypt  are 
to    be    allies.    The    British    will 
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protect  the  integrity  of  Egyptian  territory  and  the  Egyp- 
tians will  offer  to  Britain  military  assistance  "within  her 
own  borders"  in  case  the  British  Empire  is  at  war.  The 
wording  of  this  provision  would  seem  to  forbid  the  use  of 
Egyptian  troops  outside  Egypt  without  the  consent  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.  Egypt  will  have  her  own  represen- 
tatives abroad,  but  will  not  enter  into  treaties  "prejudicial 
to  British  interests."  The  British  will  withdraw  their  army 
of  occupation  from  Egypt,  leaving  a  garrison  to  protect  the 
Suez  Canal.  Egypt  will  ask  the  advice  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  the  appointment  of  a  Financial  Adviser  and  an 
official  of  the  Ministry  of  "Justice.  Great  Britain  will  repre- 
sent and  protect  the  interests  of  foreigners  of  all  nation- 
alities in  Egypt.  After  two  years  British  officials  now  in 
the  Egyptian  service  may  be  retired  if  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment so  desires.  A  Constituent  Assembly  will  make  a 
constitution  for  Egypt  which  must  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  responsible  parliamentary  government  and  provide  for 
religious  toleration  and  the  rights  of  foreigners.  Persons  of 
foreign  descent  born  in  Egypt  count  as  foreigners,  not  as 
native  Egyptians.  After  the  new  regime  is  firmly  estab- 
lished Great  Britain  "vdll  support  an  application  by  Egypt 
for  admission  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations"  and 
■will  also  negotiate  with  other  Powers  for  the  abandonment 
of  their  special  extra-territorial  rights  ("the  capitulations") 
in  Egypt  in  view  of  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  gen- 
eral protector  of  foreigners  in  the  country. 

The  Turkish  Question 

THE  diplomatic  conference  of  the  Allies  in  London  has 
as  one  of  its  main  duties  the  revision  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres.  By  that  treaty  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia, 
Palestine,  Armenia,  Cilicia,  Smyrna  and  Thrace  were  to 
be  detached  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  region  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits  were  to  be  placed  under 
international  control,  leaving  to  full  Turkish  sovereignty 
only  the  major  part  of  Anatolia  (western  Asia  Minor). 
Two  events  impeded  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Treaty.  One  of 
these  was  the  outbreak  of  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Turkish  "National- 
ists," who  threw  off  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  virtually  a  "prisoner"  of 
the  Allies,  and  formed  a  separate 
government  under  the  leadership 
of  Mustapha  Kemal.  In  order  to 
carry  out  their  pledges,  the  Allies 
should  have  crushed  this  Turkish 
Nationalist  rebellion  by  force  of 
arms,  but  neither  the  French  nor 
the  British  were  willing  to  under- 
take a  costly  campaign  of  repres- 
sion in  Asia  Minor.  The  task  was 
therefore  left  to  the  Greeks;  and 
now  a  second  event  occurred  to 
save  the  Turkish  Empire  from 
final  dismemberment.  The  Greeks 
voted  to  recall  to  the  throne  the 
formerly  pro-German  King  Con- 
stantine  and  ousted  from  power 
Premier  Venizelos,  the  close 
friend  and  associate  of  the  Allies. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Greeks 
announced  that  they  were  per- 
fectly willing,  in  spite  of  the  elec- 
tion, to  go  on  fighting  the  Turks; 
it  was  even  in  vain  that  Veni- 
zelos, placing  patriotism  before 
his  personal  grievances,  pleaded  to 
the  Allies  to  maintain  the  Treaty 
of     Sevres.    The    French,     Eng- 


(lilliania  Service 

One  of  the  foremost  women  in  interna- 
tional affairs  is  Mme.  Henri  Forchammer, 
of  Denmark,  recently  elected  temporary 
chairman  of  the  International  Women's 
Congress,  and  one  of  the  three  women 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  other  two  women  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  are  from  Norway  and 
Sweden 


lish  and  Italian  diplomats  all  agreed  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  must  be  altered  to  the  benefit  of  Turkey  and  that 
Greece  should  be  punished  for  recalling  Constantine  by  the 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  her  territorial  aspirations.  The 
Greeks  sent  a  delegation  to  the  London  conference  under 
Premier  Kalogeropoulos  to  urge  the  enforcement  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres.  The  Turks  sent  two  delegations;  one, 
under  Tewfik  Pasha  representing  the  "recognized"  Turkish 
government' at  Constantinople;  the  other,  under  Bekir  Samy 
Bey,  representing  the  rebel  Nationalist  government  at  An- 
gora. The  demands  of  the  two  Turkish  delegations  respect- 
ing the  revision  of  the  treaty  were  very  much  the  same,  but 
neither  delegation  would  recognize  the  other  as  the  lawful 
representative  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

It  is  reported  that  Premiers  Briand  and  Lloyd  George, 
representing  France  and  Great  Britain,  have  reached  a 
preliminary  agreement  as  to  what  concessions  are  to  be 
offered  to  Turkey,  tho  these  concessions  must  be  approved 
by  the  general  conference  of  the  Allies.  By  this  agreement 
the  frontier  line  in  Thrace  (European  Turkey)  will  be 
moved  westward  to  a  line  between  the  ports  of  Enos  and 
Midia.  This  would  take  from  Greece  about  a  fourth  of  the 
territory  in  Thrace  promised  under  the  treaty.  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Straits  are  to  remain  under  international 
control,  but  a  Turkish  representative  is  to  be  included  in 
the  ruling  commission.  Smyrna,  instead  of  being  given  to 
Greece,  will  remain  under  Turkish  sovereignty,  but  a 
Christian  governor,  approved  by  the  Powers,  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  protect  the  Christian  Greek  population.  But  if 
the  Greeks  should  occupy  the  Smyrna  region  by  force  of 
arms  it  is  hard  to  see  what  the  Allies  could  do  about  it. 
Even  if  public  opinion  in  England  and  France  is  opposed 
to  the  use  of  force  to  coerce  the  Turks  it  would  be  still  more 
opposed  to  the  use  of  force  to  coerce  the  Greeks,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Turks  and  Greeks  would  be  left  to  fight 
over  Smyrna  with  each  other. 

In  eastern  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus  the  political 
situation  remains  equally  uncertain.  The  independence  of 
Armenia  has  been  affirmed  in  theory  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  nation  traced  by 
President  Wilson,  but  nothing  has  been- 
done  to  make  that  independence  an  actual 
reality. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  between  them  have 
crushed  independent  Armenia  and  left  it 
as  a  tiny  little  province  ruled  by  a  "soviet- 
ized"  government  and  therefore  practically 
under  Russian  control.  The  barrier  state  of 
Georgia,  which  has  so  long  resisted  the 
advance  of  Bolshevism  in  the  Caucasus,  has 
also  been  overwhelmed  by  Russian  armed 
forces.  ■ 

Georgia  is  one  of  the  little  states  of  the 
Caucasus,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  which  snatched  at  independence 
when  old  Russia  collapsed  into  anarchy.  In 
recent  months  it  has  followed  an  anti-Bol- 
shevist foreign  policy  and  expelled  Bolshe- 
vist sympathizers  from  its  borders,  thus 
giving  the  Russians  a  pretext  for  inva- 
sion. 

Advancing  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers, the  Bolshevist  army  entered  Tiflis 
and  set  up  a  provisional  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Supplies  belonging  to  the  Allies  of  a 
value  estimated  at  $20,000,000  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bolshevist  invaders.  What  is 
of  more  permanent  significance,  the  fall  of 
Georgia  render  easier  military  combina- 
tions between  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  against  British 
rule  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 


A   Little 


The  Art  of  Canning  Music 

Austin  C.  Lescarboura 
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Real  music,  and  by  that  is  meant  the 
compositions  of  the  gi-eatest  musicians 
of  all  time,  became  popular  only  when 
the  phonograph  bi-ought  such  music 
within  the  reach  of  all.  But  the  phono- 
graph remains  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  confronting  the  layman,  tho 
in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  pres- 
ent day  mechanical  wonders. 

To  make  a  record  it  is  necessary 
merely  to  use  a  thin  disk  of  suitable 
material  (usually  glass)  an  inch  or 
two  in  diameter,  to  which  is  connected 
an  arm  terminating  at  its  free  end  in 
a  cutting  tool.  This  cutting  tool  rests 
on  a  thick  disk  of  soft  wax,  and  as  the 
disk  turns  at  a  fixed  and  constant  speed 
the  tool  cuts  or  engraves  certain 
grooves  representing  the  mechanical 
equivalents  of  the  sound  waves.  The 
grooves  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
pitch,  the  delicate  modulations,  the 
harmony  and  the  volume  of  the  sound 
waves  striking  the  glass  disk. 

Now  this  wax  disk  is  the  so-called 
master  record.  It  is  too  soft  to  be 
played;  in  fact,  were  it  played  several 
times  the  soft  grooves  would  be  worn 
smooth,  which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  latent  sound  waves 
represented  by  the  grooves  would  soon 
be  wiped  out.  So  it  becomes  necessary 
for  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  rea- 
son of  making  many  copies  of  that 
record,  for  universal  distribution,  to 
employ  some  system  of  impressing  the 
delicate  grooves  on  a  more  durable  ma- 
terial. 

The  first  step  is  to  coat  the  soft  wax 
master  with  graphite,  which  is  a  black 
powder  that  clings  to  every  particle  of 
the  wax.  The  coated  master  is  placed 
in  a  copper  bath,  and  a  current  passed 
thru  for  several  hours  to  obtain  a  cop- 
per plating  in  the  form  of  a  thin  shell. 
This  shell  fits  into  every  groove  and 
depression  of  the  gfraphite-coated  wax, 
so  that  the  copper,  when  stripped  from 
the  wax  master,  is  a  faithful  replica  in 
every  sense.  However,  the  wax  is  no 
longer  of  value  as  a  permanent  record, 
hence  the  first  electrotype,  as  this 
duplicate  is  called,  must  become  the 
master  record.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  make  another  electrotype,  but 
this  time  the  grooves  are  reversed ; 
hence  still  another  electrotype  is  made 
for  the  final  operations.  In  other 
words,  the  final  electrotype,  which  is 
nickel-plated  and  carefully  finished 
for  the  purpose,  is  three  times  removed 
from  the  master  wax  record.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  the  final  electrotype, 
which  is  the  one  used  in  moulding  oper- 
ations,   recourse    may    be    had    to    the 


preceding  electrotype  or  even  to  the 
master  electrotype,  which  is  carefully 
stored  away. 

Once  the  final  electrotype  is  obtained 
the  process  is  simple.  Withal,  it  is  one 
that  lends  itself  to  quantity  produc- 
tion. The  electrotype  is  placed  in  a 
powerful  press,  and  the  record  ma- 
terial, a  composition  consisting  largely 
of  shellac,  rotten  stone,  the  mineral 
barytes,  lamp  black,  and  in  some  cases 
an  ingredient  made  from  rags,  is 
placed  between  the  jaws  of  the  press. 
In  the  double-disk  record,  two  electro- 
types are  used,  so  as  to  impress  them- 
selves on  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
record  material.  The  material  is  warm 
when  placed  in  the  press  and  in  a 
semi-plastic  condition.  However,  in  a 
fraction  of  a  minute  it  cools  and  hard- 
ens in  the  press  and  is  ready  to  be  re- 
moved. The  disk  is  then  polished,  the 
rough  edges  smoothed  off  and  the  labels 
affixed. 

Nothing  is  more  intricate  and  more 
baffling  to  deal  with  than  sound.  Cer- 
tain instruments  are  more  difficult  to 
record  than  others.  The  'cello  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  handle;  so  is  the 
piano.  The  violin  is  perhaps  the  sim- 
plest. A  good  band  records  beautifully, 
while  an  orchestra  is  generally  diffi- 
cult. Then  again  there  is  the  matter 
of  interference:  if  too  many  instru- 
ments are  employed  in  an  orchestra  or 
band  selection,  they  only  serve  to  con- 
fuse each  other  until  the  ensemble  is  a 
muffled  mass.  There  is  a  very  definite 


limit  to  the  number  of  instruments 
that  can  be  recorded  at  one  time  with 
various  recording  systems.  One  lead- 
ing manufacturer  of  records  tells  us 
that  the  better  plan  is  to  select  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  master  players  to  repre- 
sent an  entire  orchestra  or  band.  These 
players,  properly  grouped  about  the 
recording  horn  and  provided  with  the 
proper  musical  score,  are  able  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  an  entire  orchestra 
and  do  not  overtax  the  delicate  record- 
ing mechanism. 

A  New  Broom 

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean — if  it  is 
not  left  standing  in  the  corner.  In  an 
excellent  correspondence  course  on 
citizenship  the  New  York  State  League 
of  Women  Voters  is  setting  out  with 
the  most  enlightened  competence  to  see 
to  it  that  American  women  put  their 
new  citizenship  to  work.  If  the  course 
brings  half  the  results  it  deserves,  the 
new  broom  ^vill  sweep  clean — not  mere- 
ly cover  the  ground,  in  the  fashion  of 
a  suffrage  inherited  thru  tired,  accus- 
tomed centuries.  The  point  about  the 
course  is  that  it  considers  citizenship 
not  as  the  right  to  vote  on  certain 
legally  appointed  days  in  the  year,  but 
as  a  state  of  being,  involving  all  of  the 
citizen's  faculties  and  energies  on 
every  day  of  the  year. 

The  pamphlets  of  which  the  course 
consists,  obtainable  from  Mrs.  Caspar 
Whitney,  Educational  Section,  37 
West  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  are 
grouped  under  such  titles  as  "Struc- 
ture of  Government,"  "Woman's  Spe- 
cial  Interests  in   Government,"  "Ques- 


(c)  Kcvetime   View 

Learning  to  swim  without  water;  this  beats  the  piano  stool  or  the  swimming  pool! 
These  Vienna  boys  are  learning  the   correct  arm   and  leg   movements  on   specially 

constructed  frames 
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tions  of  the  Moment," 
"Public  Schools  and  the 
Child  Problem,"  etc. 
Experts  in  special  lines 
deal  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subjects  com- 
ing under  these  general 
heads;  political  parties, 
highways,  courts, 
Americanization,  labor, 
prevention  of  epidem- 
ics, hot  school  lunches— 
this  scattering  selection 
indicates  the  range  of 
subject.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  condensed 
and  clear  information 
thus  made  easily  avail- 
able; and  there  is  be- 
sides much  suggestive 
and  stimulating  discus- 
sion of  such  questions 
as  "Why  the  citizen 
should  know  history," 
"Social  Psychiatry," 
etc. 

It  is  easy  to  illus- 
trate the  pamphlets' 
combination  of  read- 
ableness  with  sound 
and  vigorous  educa- 
tiveness : 

The  health  of  the  fam- 
ily depends  as  nauch  on 
the  city  Department  of 
Health  as  on  the  moth- 
er's cai'e.     .     .     . 

The  slum  is  an  eco- 
nomic ci'ime.  condoned 
by  a  public  which  pays 
the  penalty  in  contamina- 
tion and  contagion  thrust 
back  upon  itself.     .     .     . 

Since  minors  are  citi- 
zens, and  since  they  are 
regarded  as  intelligent 
enough  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen years  to  attend 
^college,  might  it  not  be 
wise  to  give  them  a  lim- 
ited franchise,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  voting  on 
school  affairs? 

By  treatment  from 
«very  angle — political,  historical,  so- 
ciological, psychological,  economic — 
this  course  rounds  out  the  conception 
of  citizenship  until  it  becomes  a  sound 
and  whole  conception  of  a  way  of  life 
in  general.  At  the  head  of  an  an- 
nouncement leaflet  is  a  quotation  from 
John  Galsworthy:  "That  nation  is 
most  civilized  wherein  we  find  the  most 
happy,  healthy,  wise  and  gentle  citi- 
zens." 

Artistic  Heresy 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  physical 
Appearance  of  Christ,  a  matter  that  no 
one  knows  anything  about,  is  still  a 
matter  so  firmly  settled  by  centuries 
of  painters  and  sculptors  who  knew 
just  as  little  about  it  that  when  some 
one  breaks  the  tradition,  as  Jacob 
Epstein  has  in  his  "Christ,"  the  world 
with  one  accord  denounces  his  statue 
as  false,  unjust,  and  blasphemous.  The 
past  has  permitted  the  features  of  the 
face  to  vary,  from  the  strong  patience 
of  a  Rembrandt  "Christ"  to  the  weak 


softness  of  a  Hoffman; 
but  invariably  art  has 
presented  the  passive 
virtues  of  meekness 
and  forbearance,  and  a 
physical  shape  that  has 
the  pleasing  gentle 
grace  of  flowing  drap- 
eries, and  curling  hair 
and  beard.  Here  is  the 
Epstein  "Christ," 
gaunt,  misshapen,  ugly, 
with  head  thrown  back, 
a  curious  full-eyed, 
proud-lipped  face,  and 
a  look  not  of  submis- 
sion but  of  steadily 
blazing  challenge,  while 
one  hand  points  to  the 
scarred  palm  of  the 
other  in  stern  reminder. 
Wherever  the  statue 
has  gone,  England  es- 
pecially, it  has  stirred 
a  storm  of  horrified 
disgust  and  artistic  en- 
thusiasm. It  stood  for 
most  of  this  past  year 
in  the  Leicester  Gal- 
leries in  London,  with 
an  exhibit  of  Mr.  Ep- 
stein's portrait  heads. 
The  portraits  had  not 
a  quarter  of  the  atten- 
tion they  deserved  and 
there  was  always  a 
buzzing  crowd  around 
the  "Christ."  Many 
were  repelled  by  the 
meager  flat-chested  fig- 
ure covered  only  with 
the  remnant  shreds  of 
earthy  gravecloths; 
others  by  the  large, 
coarse  hands  and 
ef:  feet;  others  by 
the  harsh,  un- 
beautiful  face. 
There  was  wide 
discussion  of  the 
type  of  the  face, 
which  was  decid- 
ed to  be  negroid, 
Egyptian,  Mongo- 
lian and  other  things.  Much  was 
made  of  a  probably  accidental  re- 
semblance, from  one  angle,  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Clergymen  and  lay- 
men attacked  the  statue,  from  the  pul- 
pit and  in  the  press.  In  the  meantime 
artists  and  art  critics  were  giving  it 
an  unusual  unison  of  approval  as  a 
noble  and  sincere  and  powerfully  dra- 
matic work  of  art.  Finally  the  statue 
was  purchased  and  taken  to  the  coun- 
try house  of  the  owner,  whose  name 
was  kept  secret  while  excitement  was 
at  its  hight,  but  who  now  turns  out 
to  be  A.  Cherry-Garrard,  a  new  man 
among  conspicuous  collectors  and  art 
patrons. 

Of  course  one  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
dislike  the  statue,  on  any  grounds. 
But  it  is  hard  to  make  one's  religious 
objections  very  reasonable.  It  is  irrele- 
vant to  resent  as  sacrilegious  its  repre- 
sentation of  physical  ugliness,  for  it 
does  not  claim  a  physical  realism.  As 
to  the  conception  of  character — there 
was,    to   be   sure,    a    Christ    who    said, 


The  London  Sphere 

The  Epstein  "Christ"  from  the  angle 
that    is    supposed    to    give   the    resem- 
blance to  President  Wilson 


"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me";  but  there  was  another  who  cried 
out,  "Ye  generation  of  vipers!" 

Incidentals 

France's  population  was  reduced  4,000,- 
000  by  the  war. 

There  are  8000  women  now  studying  in 

German  universities. 

*** 

France  proposes  to  send  air  attaches  to 

all  her  Embassies  and  Legations. 
*** 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  boats  went 

thru  the  Panama  Canal  last  October. 
*** 

More  than  150  Wisconsin  communities 
are  interested  in  Parent  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations. 

Owing  to  the  shortages  of  teachers  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400,000  children  in  the 
United  States  last  year  had  to  go  without 
schooling. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  backing  a  world-wide  plan  for  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  international  com- 
mercial disputes. 

*** 

The  money  lost  thru  fires  in  the  United 

States  from  1915  to  1919  was  sufficient,  say 

fire  underwriters,   to  build  new  homes  for 

1.416,375  persons. 

*** 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  great 

Krupps    works    at    Essen,    Germany,    have 

worked    a    year    without    making   a    single 

implement  of  war. 

**« 

Ski  jumping  is  very  popular  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  since  the  arrival  of 
fifteen  students  from  Norway  who  are  ex- 
perts at  the  sport. 

*** 

Caproni,  the  Italian  aerial  inventor,  pro- 
poses now  to  construct  a  giant  plane  to 
carry  300  persons  across  the  Atlantic  in 
about  thirty-six  hours. 

There  is  one  divorce  for  every  seven 
marriages  in  Japan,  one  for  every  ten  mar- 
riages in   the   United   States,   and  one  for 

every  ten  thousand  in  England. 
*** 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  just 
installed  a  machine  in  its  geological  de- 
partment which  can  exert  a  pressure  of 
400,000  pounds  on  underground  rocks. 


A  Little  o£  Everything 

Swiss  cheese  holes  and  dino- 
saurs, 
Discovered  Cretan  minotaurs, 
Facts  about  the  distant  suns 
And    the    range    of    German 

guns, 
Recipes  for  household  ice 
And   better   ways   of   growing 

rice, 
Figures  on  the  marriage  rate 
And    pictures    of    a    wrought- 

iron  gate, 
German  coins  of  porcelain, 
Agriculture  without  rain. 
Photographs  by  wireless  sent. 
The  latest  chemical  element — 
Such  joys,  O  muse,  be  thine  to 

sing 
In  a  Little  of  Everything. 
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Crane  taundrvtub  equip* 
ment  is  supplied  in  tvpes 
and  sizes  to  meet  all  re* 
quiremenrs. 


On 

Country  Estates 

Crane  Service  is  never  of  greater  value 
than  on  country  estates,  where  it  enables 
owners  and  architects  to  select  quickly, 
completely  and  through  one  central  source 
of  supply,  practically  everything  needed 
for  the  extensive  heating,  plumbing  and 
sanitation  systems,  the  refrigerating  and 
water  plants  and  piping  installations  for 
the  lawns  and  gardens. 

The  necessary  equipment  can  be  selected 
at  any  of  the  Crane  branches  and  exhibit 
rooms,  and  can  be  obtained  through  the 
heating  and  plumbing  trade. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  about  20,000  articles, 
including  valves,  pipe  fittings  and  steam  special- 
ties, made  of  brass,  iron,  ferrosteel,  cast  steel  and 
forged  steel,  in  all  sizes,  for  all  pressures  and  all 
purposes,  and  are  distributors  of  pipe,  heating 
and  plumbing  materials. 
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3*  AVE.  OE  L'OP^RA.  PARIS.  FRANCE 


THERE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO   GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

23  W  44=  ST  AND   22  W  45=  ST  II05-II07  BOARD  WALK 

NEW  YOBK  CITY  ATLANTIC  CITY 
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Your  Garden  in  March 

Suggestions  That  Will  Help  the  Countryside  Dweller 

to  Keep  Up  With   the  Spring 

By  Hugh  Findlay,  Lecturer  in  Horticulture  at  Columbia  University 


Greenhouse 

Sparks'  Earliana,  Bonny  Best, 
^^^^"  or  June  Pink  tomatoes  may  be 
^"P  planted  among  the  last  crop  of 
lettuce.  The  plants  should  be  kept  to  a 
single  stem  and  trained  to  stakes  or 
wires.  A  crop  of  fruit  may  be  realized 
the  early  part  of  July. 

Propagate  geraniums,  coleus, 
Cuttings     stevia,     lantana,      ageratum, 

snap  dragons  and  chrysan- 
themums. Keep  the  cutting-bed  cool, 
shaded  and  moist.  Cuttings  should  '  >. 
removed  from  tl^e  sand  as  soon  as  the 
root  system  is  formed. 

For  an  early  bloom  sow  the 
Seedage  seed  of  marigold,  snap  drag- 
on, stock,  verbena,  aster, 
ageratum,  balsam,  larkspur,  pansy, 
lobelia,  petunia,  scabiosa  and  other  an- 
nuals. As  soon  as  the  second  or  third 
leaf  appears  transplant  the  seedlings 
to  thumb  pots  or  into  flats  filled  with 
rich  soil. 

Break  up  the  roots  so  that 
Dahlias     there   are  from   one   to  three 

eyes  left  at  the  crown,  and 
plant  these  in  six-inch  pots  filled  with 
a  rich  soil,  one-half  decayed  manure 
and  one-half  garden  loam  and  decayed 
sod.  A  little  sand  mixed  in  is  not  ob- 
jectionable. 

Three  to  four  cucumber  seeds 
^  ""^  may  be  planted  in  a  strawberry 
'  basket  filled  with  rich  garden 
loam.  The  bottom  may  be  cut  from  the 
basket,  the  sides  lifted  off,  and  the 
plants  transplanted  to  the  open  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots.  Corn,  string 
beans  and  potatoes  may  be  started  in 
the  same  way.  Gloxinias,  caladiums 
and  tuberous  rooted  begonias  may  be 
started  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Easter  lilies,  hyacinths,  lilac, 
Easter  deutzia,  and  cinerarias  should 
Flowers     ^^  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^le  last  of 

the  month.  Buds  that  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced may  be  checked  by  keeping  the 
plant  in  a  cool  dark  place  for  a  time. 
In  order  to  keep  bulbs  over 
Ripening  from  year  to  year  it  is 
Bulbs  necessary    to    give    them    a 

period  of  rest.  Small  and  few  flowers 
are  the  first  signs  of  the  loss  of  vitality 
among  such  bulbs  as  cyclamen  and 
calla  lilies.  Place  the  pots  or  flats  in  a 
shaded  place  and  allow  the  soil  to  dry 
gradually.  After  all  the  foliage  has 
dried  remove  the  bulbs  and  pack  them 
in  sand.  All  bulbs  should  be  kept 
plump.  This  is  the  month  to  start  to 
rest  the  gladioli,  oxalis,  cyclamen  and 
calla  lilies.  Forced  bulbs  of  tulips,  nar- 
cissus, and  hyacinths  may  be  planted 
out  the  last  of  the  month. 

Spray  frequently  on  bright  days 
Roses  to  keep  in  check  the  red  spider. 

Be    careful    in    ventilating    so 
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that  mildew  may  not  be  encouraged  to 
grow.  Frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure  will  produce  larger  flowers  and 
stems. 

Flower  Garden 

The  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Pruning  prune  back  the  hardy  flower- 
ing roses.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  prune  them  close,  leaving  three  or 
four  eyes  to  each  stalk  of  new  wood. 
Cut  out  only  winter  killed  tips  and 
bruised  branches  of  the  climbing  roses. 
Never  prune  the  climbing  rose  back 
after  it  has  bloomed. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  is  workable. 
Vines  plant  vines.  Make  a  large  hole 
four  feet  square  and  four  feet 
deep  close  to  the  wall.  Fill  this  with  a 
well-mixed  compost  suitable  for  the 
vine  that  is  to  be  planted.  Prune  back 
only  the  winter  killed  canes  of  flower- 
ing and  foliage  vines. 

Remove  all  manure  and  litter 
g^V*  the  last  of  the  month.  Use  a 
^  *  five-pronged  fork  in  lifting  the 
litter.  Be  careful  not  to  injure  or  break 
the  tulip  tips  which  are  about  one  inch 
long  the  last  of  this  month.  Keep  some 
loose  straw  near  the  bed  to  throw  on  it 
should  a  hard  freeze  threaten. 

There  is  no  better  time  to 
Planting  plant  shrubs  than  during 
March.  Get  the  soil  ready 
and  set  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  from  the  nursery.  Fit  the  fine 
rich  soil  around  the  roots.  Prune  back 
vigorously  this  first  year. 

Divide  the  roots  of  perennials  and 
transplant  them  before  the  buds  and 
roots  become  active.  Lilies  of  the  Val- 
ley and  Funkia  are  both  fine  plants  for 
shady  places  and  may  be  planted  the 
last  of  the  month.  Sow  sweet  peas  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  workable.  Don't  fail 
to  make  this  soil  rich  six  to  eight 
inches  in  depth  before  sowing  the  seed. 
Place  the  support,  especially  if  of  wire, 
before  the  plants  appear,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent injury. 

Plant  out  all  roses  the  last  week  in 
March.  Pack  the  soil  tightly  about  the 
roots.  A  light  clay  is  the  best  soil  for 
most  varieties. 

Turn  the  manure,  mixed 
Cultivation  with  a  little  bone  meal, 
under.  Use  only  a  four- 
pronged  digging  fork  and  do  not  fork 
deep  enough  to  disturb  the  roots  or 
crown  of  the  plants.  A  spade  is  sure 
to  injure  both.  If  the  soil  is  a  clay 
type  do  not  spade  it  when  moist. 

After  raking  the  lawn, 
J;'/* ^^         sprinkle    a    few    applications 

of  finely  ground  bone  on  the 
parts  where  such  flowers  as  the  crocus, 
snowdrop,  squill  (scilla)  are  expected 
to  appear. 


Soil 
Preparation 


Vegetable  Garden 

Spread  a  heavy  applica- 
tion of  manure  over  the 
ground  even  tho  it  was 
manured  and  left  in  the  rough  last 
fall 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
soil,  spade  or  harrow  this  manure  into 
the  first  four  inches  of  the  soil.  The 
plant  food  is  then  in  a  position  for  the 
young  vegetables  to  thrive  on  it.  Have 
the  soil  rich,  fine  in  texture  and  easy 
to  cultivate. 

If  you  have  not  already  sown 
Seedage    in    the    hotbed    the     seed     of 

beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cel- 
ery, lettuce,  onions,  egg  plant,  peppers 
and  tomatoes,  do  it  early  this  month. 
South  of  New  York  City,  sow  the  seed 
of  kohlrabi,  leek,  carrots,  beets,  turnips, 
smooth  peas,  radish,  salsify.  New  Zea- 
land spinach  and  Swiss  chard  out  of 
doors.  If  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet,  the 
last  week  in  March,  wait  until  it  is  in 
good  condition  before  proceeding  to 
the  planting. 

If  you  anticipate  setting 
Permanent  out  a  new  bed  of  aspar- 
Crops  agus,     rhubarb     or     horse 

radish  first  get  the  soil  in  good  condi- 
tion. For  a  family  of  five  plant  twenty- 
five  asparagus  roots,  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row;  seven  plants  of  rhubarb,  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row;  and  eight  plants 
of  horse  radish,  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Before  the  growth  starts 
top-dress  the  old  asparagus  bed  with 
decayed  manure  and  bone  meal.  Dig 
this  into  a  depth  from  three  to  five 
inches.  Dig  in  the  protective  covering 
of  manure  about  the  rhubarb  plants. 
Be  careful  not  to  disturb  or  injure  the 
fleshy  roots. 

Dp  not  fail  to  place  a  protective' 
i^^'  covering  over  the  glass  each 
^  *  night.  March  is  a  changeable 
month.  Close  the  sash  early  in  the 
afternoon  in  order  to  retain  the  heat 
from  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  Do  not 
allow  a  draft  to  strike  the  tender! 
plants. 

A  little  commercial  fer- 
Comniercial  tilizer  apphed  frequently' 
Fertilizer  ^^^   worked   into   the   soiJ, 

close  to  the  growing  plants  is  of  more; 
value    than    when    applied    broadcast! 
The  amount  required  for  a  square  rodj 
(nitrogen),      nitrate      of      soda,     tw( 
pounds,  one-half  to  six  gallons  of  watei 
for  a  solution.  Sulfate  of  ammonia,  tw( 
and  one-half  pounds    (potash)  ;  kainit 
two    and    one-half    pounds;    sulfate   o: 
potash,    two    pounds    (both    difl^cult   t 
purchase).  Wood  ashes,  one-half  bush 
el     (phosphoric     acid)  ;     ground    rod 
four  pounds;    dissolved  bone,  one  an 
one-half    pounds,    and    basic    slag,    fiv 
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pounds.  Where  decayed  manure  is 
available  commercial  fertilizer  is  not 
necessary. 


Fruit  and  Berries 

On  mild  days,  graft  the 
Grafting     apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum. 

Three  years  after  the  scions 
are  inserted  they  should  bear  fruit. 
Only  rehead  one-third  of  the  trees  each 
year.  Use  liquid  grafting  wax  in  cold 
weather.  If  the  trees  have  been  girdled 
by  mice  or  rabbits,  bridge  graft  them 
before  the  sap  flows.  Be  sure  to  remove 
the  buds  from  the  scions  used  as 
bridges. 

If  you  have  not  already 
Spraying    sprayed  for  the  scale  insects, 

with  lime  sulfur  one  to  eight, 
do  it  before  the  buds  start.  This  dor- 
mant spray  not  only  destroys  these 
sucking  insects,  but  also  holds  in  check 
the  scab  that  might  become  active. 
Spray  on  calm  days. 

A  few  warm  days,  the  last  week  of 
this  month,  may  bring  out  the  buds 
and  the  tent  caterpillars.  Destroy  this 
chewing  insect  by  spraying  with  ar- 
senate of  lead,  three  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  of  lime  sulfur.  Never  burn  the 
web  of  the  caterpillar.  This  practise  al- 
ways injures  the  branches  and  often 
kills  them. 

Plant  blackberries,  raspber- 
Planiing     ries,     currants,     gooseberries 

and  fruit  trees  as  early  as 
the  soil  is  workable.  Be  sure  that  the 
roots  are  placed  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion with  the  best  soil  packed  about 
them.  Never  place  manure  in  direct 
contact  with  the  roots.  But  decayed 
sod,   chopped   up  fine,  is  recommended. 

Remove  the  litter.  Work 
Strawberries    in  the  manure  close  to  the 

plants  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  straw 
should  be  saved  to  place  under  the 
fruit  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  from 
spattering  on  the  fruit  during  a  rain. 
A  little  pulverized  sheep  manure  and 
bone  meal  sprinkled  about  each  plant 
will  bring  results  later.  Keep  all  run- 
ners cut  off  if  a  high  quality,  large 
berry  is  desired. 

This  is  a  good,  time  to  plant  the 
Grapes   grape   vine.      It   is   a   long-time 

investment,  therefore  prepare 
the  soil  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth 
before  planting  the  vine. 

A  "Burglar-Proof"  Safe  ?  The 

Box  Man  Says  There's 

No  Such  Tiling 

(Continued  from  page  230) 

may  have  $150  in  a  safe  worth  .$10,000. 
Smith's  $10,000  safe  is  only  second- 
hand junk  when  Mr.  Box  Man  has  fin- 
ished with  it.  Still  Smith's  loss  is  only 
$150. 

Ever  hear  of  a  large  metropolitan 
bank  having  its  safe  blown  open?  You 
never  will.  Why?  Because  at  all  times 
the  premises  are  well  lighted,  elec- 
trically wired  and  guarded  by  every 
precaution  that  can  be  used. 


-■iiiiniiniMiMiMMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiinniniMniiiinininniMiiiiiiiMiiiiiriiiMriMMiMiiiHMiiniiiiiiMinMiiiiiiiiiiuM 
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"Smporteti  ^rtntg" 

for  Spring  and  Summer  Frocks 

TN  keeping  with  our  policy  of  presenting  to 
■'■  our  patrons  the  newest  ideas  in  fine  Cotton. 
Fabrics  from  the  fashion  centers  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  we  have  prepared  a  large  col- 

Reg.TradeMark     lection  of   '^SmpOttCD  ^rXtlt^/' 

A  complete  showing  of  these  new  fabrics  for  1921  (sold 
exclusively  by  James  McCutcheon  &  Company)  is  now 
ready. 

)£ngli^f)  l^rintjEf,  Upwards  of  one  hundred  small, 
quaint  designs  in  delightful  colorings. 

tropical  ^rintjSf,  Restfully  cool  under  warm  skies.  A 
lighter  texture  printed  in  clear  tones  on  tinted  grounds. 

a^ngliiift  and  f  rencl)  ^u^^  ^ateen^.    Tub  fabrics  in 

exclusive  designs  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  only  in 
the  less  practical  materials.  There  is  the  sheen  of  Silk  in 
the  dull  cast  so  smart  this  season. 

Samples  of  the  above  fabrics  mailed  on  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  288-pase  bonk  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering,  "Its  Cause  and  Cure."  It  tells  how  I 
cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
4164  Bogue  BIdg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 

become  a  Sncciatist  in 


Write  today  for  particulars  of  the 
most  annsaal  course  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
Learn  how  yoa  voaj  (jet  a  thoroairh  ti-ainirKf  in  this  re* 
marVably  profitable  profession  and  bpeides  becomea  epeciallstinany 
branch  voo  mny  elect.  C.  P.  A.  inatructorn  of  hieheet  etaDdmff. 
FREE  BOOK  t«;n9  just  what  you  want  ta  know.    Addreaa  — 

International  Accountants  Societyt  Inc. 
OoDt.  330  3626  S.  Michiean  Ave*         ChlcafiO*ltf* 


STAMMER 

If  you  etammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my  lares 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Care."  Ask  for  special  tuitloo 
rate  and  \  FREE  copy  of  "rhe  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Write  today, 
Tba  North- Western  Scheol,  2^88   Grand  Ave.  _  Milwaukea  .Wit- 


New  Invention 

\ 


I 


cTfQiional  College 
^CRiroprac  t  ie 

25  Ashland  Blvd.  Chicago 
Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distinguished  Kacolty.  Modern 
and  extensive  laboratory  e<iaipmi--nt. 
Lartre  clinic.  Grranasium  dormitory 
and  f)tudents'  aid  dept.  Cblcatro'n  op- 
portunity for  eelf  help  unHmited.  Enter 
Toarterly.   :^-v^^^^^  term.    14th  Yp:tr. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


IMPROVES  YOUR 

ENGLISH 

In  15  Minutes  a  Day 


Sherwln  Cody,  the  well-knomi  teach- 
er of  practical  English,  has  perfected  a 
new  patented  invention  which,  in  1) 
minutes  of  your  daily  spare  time,  will 
quickly  give  you  unusual  command  of 
language.  Students  of  this  "100  ""c  Self- 
Correrling  .Method"  secured  more  im- 
procement  in  fire  weeka  than  had  pre- 
lioualy  been  obtained  by  other  pupils  in 
t\co  veart.  1.5  minutes  each  day  of 
YOUR  spare  time  can  now.  through 
Sherwin  Cody,  make  you  speak  or  write  clearly,  force- 
fully,   correctly,   and   convincingly. 

"lOO^  Self -Cor  reeling  Course" 

The  average  (jerson  in  husincNS  is  only  61  'r  elflcient 
in  the  vital  points  of  English  grammar.  That  is  be- 
cause the  methods  of  teaching  English  in  school  left 
the  student  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  subject — the 
"rules"  did  not  stick  in  your  mind.  But  Shenvin 
Cody's  new  Invention  upsets  all  old  standards  of 
teaching  English.  .\nd  it  overcomes  the  only  weak 
point  in  instruction-by-mall.  It  actually  takes  the 
place  of  an  instructor  at  your  elbow.  It  assigns  you 
lessons  in  Expression.  Stjelllng.  Punctuation,  Gram- 
mar. Reading  and  Coniersalion.  corrects  them  for 
you,  and  anticijiates  your  'luestions.  It  even  guides 
your  paper  and  assigns  you  your  class  percentage  till 
jou  reach  the   100 ''r    mark. 

Interetting  Free  Booklet 

Mr,  Codj  hu  Trittcn  an  ict«rritinr  t>o^Vlet  explftinincblf  nev  oourM 
!n  detail.  If  jou  f?*!  your  Uck  of  L*n(ni»je  Pow^r.  (f  »on  ir^  •vtr 
embamueed  by  iniitakes  in  (rrainma'",  pf,*Hirii  tr  -  -  -  -•'  -  ".  t-ii 
cmnnot  commaDil  th«  exact,  C'<rr^cl  «nr>J9  t<<  fxprrff 

let  will  Ik  a  r'Telition  to  T..II.   Seed  f.  r  M  n.-w.   l.earv  j      . 

new  inTrntion  rnaVe*  cr)mtraii<l  i.f  laripiire  ea«T  t'l  ^a    :  .      ,     ...i.sot 

your  daily  ajare  time.     Mall  a  lettrr  ■.  r  y  -ir^ard  for  tr,lB  i'-wxiet,  at  ODW, 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

Dept.  193  Searle  Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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CO^^  -SE-R.  "TE-X 


iiaMfiffli_.'5 H  FLO.oRWiKE-iHEse 


r 


MAKES  a  neat,  attractive, 
durable  surface,  which 
will  last  as  long  as  the 
house  itself. 

Wherever  a  neat,  artistic 
waterproof  surface  is  wanted, 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

should  be  used.  It  will  not  leak, 
buckle,  crack,  stretch,  peel  or 
rot.     It  is 

Water-proof,  Weather-proof 
an6.  Wear-proof 

Unlike  untreated  canvas, 
CON-SER-TEX  is  not  afifected 
by  the  action  of  the  sun,  wind, 
rain,  snow  or  frost.  It  is  a 
high-grade  roofing  material, 
which  is  economical  and  dur- 
able. 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the 
dimensions  of  your  roof,  porch 
floors,  sleeping  balcony,  or  the  sur- 
face  you  want  covered.  We  will  mail 
you  sample  showing  quality,  width, 
weights  and  free  illustrated  copy  of 
"Roofing  Facts  and  Figures." 

Wm.  L  Barrell  Company 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago   Distributors: 

Geo.    B.    Carpenter    &    Co. 

430-40   North  Wells   St. 

California   Distributors: 

Waterhouse-Wilcox   Co. 
San    Francisco   and   Los  Angeles 


Kunderd's  Wonderful 
-^,^Ruf fled  Gladioli 

%,  Ninety-two  new  sorts  are 
;}j  '  offered  this  year.  Your  1021 
M  sarden  should  disphiy  a  col- 

4^  Icftion    of    these    grand    new 

(Jladioli. 

Thes(>     new      varieties      and 

many    others    are    described 

and  illustrated  in 

Kunderd's  1921  Catalog 

Eislit  of  them  .-ire  shown  in  nat- 
ural colors,  and  comi)lete  cul- 
tural information  is  given. 
A  copy  of  this  book  will  help 
you  to  select  the  best  Gladi- 
oli for  your  garden — write 
lur    it    today. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

The  Originator  of  the 
"Ruffled  Gladioli" 

Box  5,  Goshen,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


The  Best  Person  in  Our  Town 


a 


steel;  and  today  the  great  factories  of 
the  country  are  digging  holes  in  iron 
and  steel  faster  than  a  hundred 
gophers  working  overtime  for  double 
pay. 

As  you  hear  the  hole  hog  contentedly 
grunting  his  way  thru  a  big  cylinder 
head,  taking  six  holes  at  a  bite,  you 
shrewdly  guess  that  it's  because  that 
hog  was  raised  in  a  happy  family.  No 


Hole  Hog"  Hunt 

By  R.  Wilbur   Babcock 

Some  time  ago  The  Independent 
asked  its  readers  for  descriptions 
of  "The  Best  Man  or  Woman  in  Our 
Toivn."  Altho  the  contest  is  over, 
there  ivere  so  many  interesting  re- 
sponses that  we  are  going  to  print  a 

few  more  from  time  to  time.  Here  is  -  -  . 

a  good  story  about  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  ^^^or  troubles  stop  the  hole  hog  from 
good  citizen  and  chief  of  the  Moline  digging  his  shining  holes,  for  "Wilson" 
Tool  Compamj,  Moline,  Illinois.  ^^  ^^r  his  men,  and  his  men  are  for 
"Daddy,  do  you  know  whom  I  like  ^™-  ?^«  ^°"d^^  ^he  shop  has  the  at- 
the  best  of  any  man  outside  of  our  own  "^o^phere  of  a  big  busy  family.  Of 
family?"  course  he  is  growing  rich — not  only  in 

money  and  influence  but  best  of  all  in 
friends.  But  even  that  isn't  what  makes 
him  the  greatest  man  in  our  town.  It's 
because  he  "is  wondrous  wise." 

You  can  always  tell  who  is  the 
greatest  man  in  your  town  by  trailing 
the  first  man  you  find  with  an  idea  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  nine 
chances  out  of  ten  we  will  find  him 
crossing  the  tracks  past  Abraham's 
candy  factory  to  the  Moline  Tool  Com- 
pany. No,  you  needn't  wait  for  him; 
he  won't  be  out  until  Wilson  has  found 
out  all  about  his  scheme  and  "0.  K.'d" 
it  or  sent  him  away  with  a  smile  and 
a  better  plan  to  help  his  fellow  men. 

The  fact  that  he  is  president  of  the 
school  board,  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  president  of  Rotary  and 
has  something  to  do  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Helping  Hand  and  a 
dozen  other  organizations  for  the  up- 
lift of  his  fellow,  is  nothing  against 
him;  those  are  the  things  that  he 
couldn't  keep  people  from  knowing. 
But  you  ask  a  lonely  sailor  on  a  mine 
sweeper  in  the  North  Sea  what  makes 


"No,  Ruth,  I  don't." 

"It's  Mr.  Hunt.  I  like  the  things  he 
does,  the  way  he  does  them  and  I  like 
him." 

The  verdict  of  my  ten-year-old  girl 
is  the  verdict  of  all  who  know  "Wil- 
son," or  "President  Wilson"  as  they 
call  him  in  Rotary. 

He  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  great 
man.  He  was  born  very  early  in  life 
and  was  named  after  President  Wil- 
son— only  a  year  or  two  after,  how- 
ever. He  thawed  out  his  bare  feet  on 
the  warm  spot  left  by  the  retreating 
cow  hastening  down  the  hillside  to  be 
robbed  of  her  wealth  before  "sun-up." 
He  dug  holes,  chased  gophers,  and 
killed  snakes  for  a  diversion  and 
raised  corn,  pumpkins  and  oats  for  a 
living — tho  he  neither  sowed  nor  reaped 
wild  oats,  thinking  that  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  and  a  bad  example 
for  those  who  came  after  him. 

Then  came  the  lure  of  the  lathe: 
even  in  his  dreams  he  could  see  the 
smooth-turning  lathe  cutting  curls  of 
steel,  leaving  the  shining  shaft  of  steel 


behind,    while    all    the    time    the    siren  our  hero   great,   and  he'll   show  you   a 

song  of   the   shop   kept  ringing  in   his  whole  bunch  of  cheering  letters  where 

ears.  cushy  checks  nestled;  or  drop  into  Le 

One   day   a  friendly   hand   was   laid  Havre  and  hunt  up  the  poorest  orphan 


upon  his  greasy 
shoulder;  he 
threw  the  belt 
and  turned  to 
look  into  the  grey 
eyes  of  a  "finder 
of  men."  "Wilson, 
there's  room  at 
the  top  for  a  man 
with  ideas."  That 
was  the  corridor 
that  led  to  the 
throne  room  of 
success.  For  that 
friendly  hand,  as 
tho  by  apostolic 
succession,  made 
Wilson  a  "finder 
of  men,"  as  all 
men  know. 

Today  the  trade 
knows  him  as 
"Hole  Hog"  Hunt, 
because  he  caught 
the  idea  of  dig- 
ging holes  from 
his  friends,  the 
ground  hogs  and 
the  gophers,  and 
crystallized  it  into 


In   Moline  everybody  knows  "Hole  Hog" 

Hunt;   folks  turn  to   him   for   advice  and 

help  and  inspiration — and  mighty  few  are 

disappointed! 


in  the  city  and  if 
you  look  hard 
enough  you  will 
find  a  whole  raft 
of  Moline  Tool 
Company  letter- 
heads stained 
with  tears  of 
gratitude  —  for 
Wilson  is  gener- 
ous. 

He  doesn't  let 
his  left  hand 
know  what  his 
right  hand  does, 
but  it's  not 
because  he's 
ashamed  to;  both 
hands  are  so  busy 
helping  others 
that  they  don't 
get  a  chance  to 
sit  down  and  chat. 

Don't  get  the 
idea,  however, 
that  he  is  any 
"Lady  Bountiful." 
If  you  are  in  need 
his  hand  feels  as 
soft     as     velvet; 
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but  if  you  try  to  "put  something  over 
on  him"  you  will  find  that  underneath 
the  hand  of  velvet  is  the  hand  of  steel. 
You  never  catch  him  with  any  "senti- 
mental sob  stuff."  Just  show  him  a 
chance  to  help  in  the  making  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood  and  he's  with  you 
to  the  limit. 

I  don't  think  that  he  ever  had  much 
schooling — perhaps  that's  why  he 
wants  every  boy  or  girl  in  our  town 
to  have  all  he  can  get  and  the  best 
brand.  But  I've  noticed  that  whenever 
a  noted  speaker  comes  to  our  town 
Wilson  Hunt  entertains  him.  If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  share  a  meal  with 
them  (Wilson  doesn't  dine — he  eats) 
you  will  discover  the  reason  for  his 
culture.  He  somehow  seems  to  catch  the 
personality  of  the  other  man.  It  is 
men,  anyway,  and  not  books  that  make 
character. 

Like  all  great  men  he  is  simple;  not 
simple-minded,  but  just  plain  good 
and  homey.  When  you  go  into  his  home 
you  feel  as  if  you  had  dropped  onto  a 
nice  soft  sofa  with  your  best  girl  and 
you  don't  hate  anybody.  That's  why  he 
is  the  greatest  man  in  Moline — be- 
cause everyone  loves  him,  from  the 
street  urchin  to  the  millionaire  manu- 
facturer, and  from  his  desk  thei'e 
radiates  a  thousand  unseen  lines  of 
helpfulness,  good  cheer  and  inspira- 
tion. I  take  it  that  that  man  is  great- 
est who  puts  his  money  not  into  his 
pocket  but  into  the  making  of  men  and 
women;  he  is  happiest  in  whose  pres- 
ence you  feel  the  noblest,  who  profits 
most  because  he  serves  best.  "Yes, 
Ruth,  I  think  you  are  right,  perhaps 
he  is  our  greatest  man." 

Starting  with  the  Children 

By  Etta  B.  Worsley 

The   story   of   a   woman  whose  fine 

record    of    community    achievement 

wins    her    the    title    of    "the    best 

woman"  in  her  toivn. 

A  slender,  brown-eyed,  southern 
woman,  whose  name  is  Edwina  Wood, 
began  her  public  career  as  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  1895.  Since  that  time 
her  activities  have  been  so  numerous  it 
would  take  a  small  catalog  to  hold 
them. 

According  to  her  own  statement, 
every  bit  of  work  she  has  done  has 
grown  out  of  her  interest  in  children. 
She  says,  "As  supervisor  of  kinder- 
gartens, my  association  with  little 
children  has  given  me  insight  into  the 
community  life  and  has  made  me 
keenly  interested  in  everything  that 
bears  en  child  development." 

Miss  Wood  realized  before  most 
people  that  it  would  be  a  splendid 
thing  for  the  children  to  have  free 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools. 
There  were  a  few  mill  kindergartens 
and  pay  schools  for  the  little  ones,  but 
none  for  the  great  middle  class.  So, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Carleton 
B.  Gibson,  since  a  Commissioner  of  Re- 
construction to  Belgium,  and  Mr. 
Gunby  Jordan,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  philanthropist,  her  plan  was  car- 
ried out.  Now  every  elementary  school 
has  its  splendidly  equipped  kindergar- 


Carters  Tested  Seeds 

Famous  for  a  Century 


STRIVE   FOR   AN   IDEAL 

^lake  your  Garden  express  your  taste  and  individuality.  Plan 
for  succession,  harmony  of  color  and  profusion  of  flowers.  The 
many  years  of  experience  which  we  have  had  in  raising,  selecting, 
propagating  and  testing  all  varieties  of  both  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  assure  the  fullest  measure  of  success  to  all  users  of  Carters 
Tested  Seeds. 


Carters  Tested  Grass  Seed  sold  in  one  and  five  pound  packages. 
Used  in   producing  quality  turf   on  the    foremost   Golf    Courses   of 


America  and  England. 


Price  50c  per  pound 
By  the  Bushel  (25  lbs.)  $8.50 


SEXD    FOR    CARTERS   1921    CATALOG    "GARDEN   AND 
LAWN"  MAILED   FREE   ON  REQUEST 

Careers  Tesied  Seecls 
*    I NC.  ^^  ^ 

Address:   106  Chamber  of  Commerce   Bldg.,  Dept.  E,  Boston 

Main   Office:   25   West   43rd  Street,   New  York 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  London,  England 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask  for 
Catalog 


ROSES 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS 

ROCK   GARDEN    PLANTS 

OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 

FRUIT    TREES    AND    BUSHES 

Nurserymen  and  Florists 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 
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Yellow 
Free  - 
Stone 

ROCHiiTER 
r   PEACH    '^ 

Ollen  Bears   First   Year   Planted 

Usually  the  Second  Year 

Breaks  Records  the  Third  Year 

403  Perfect  peaches  on  4  year  old  tree. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Strawliridge.  Limi,  O..  ivrites  Aug.  25,  liM, 
as  follows:  "On  April  10,  1916,  I  set  out  one  of  your  new 
Rochester  Peach  Trees.  This  year  we  have  picked  ex- 
actly 403  large  peaches  from  this  one  tree.  M.uiypeople 
have  seen  this  tree  and  can  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes." 

TREES  planted  in  Spring.  1918,  bore 
150  to  200  peaclies  past  summer. 

"Rochester  is  greatest  money  making 
peach  in  the  world." — Statement  by  large 
orchardist. 

Originated  in  Rochester,  tree  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower,  has  stood  sixteen  degrees 
below  zero  and  produced  a  full  crop, 
while  the  Elberta  and  Crawford,  under  the 
same  conditions  in  the  same  orchard,  pro- 
duced  no  blossoms  and  consequently  no  fruit. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Thomas,  215  W.  40th  St, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  purchased  a  Rochester 
Peach  from  us  last  February,  and  picked 
the  first  fruit  in  July. 

Price,  Medium  size,  3-4  feet,  $1.00  each; 
$10  per  \2.  Extra  size,  4-6  feet,  $1.50  each; 
$15.00  per   12. 

J§£g°"We  are  headquarters  for  genuine 
Rochester  Peach 
CATALOGUE — For  descriptions  and  prices 
of    u    complete    list    of    Glenzvood    products, 
send   for    a    copy    of    our   1921    catalogue    of 
Dependable     Trees     and     Plants — it's     free. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,   Glenwood   Nursery, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ready  for  You 

the 

New  Ten-Ten  Book 

It"s  a  burst  of  glowing  sunshine,  in- 
side and   out. 

And  it's  the  best  garden  and  nursery 
catalogue  we  ever  published,  for  the  ten 
best  of  everything  are  listed  to  save  you 
trouble   in    ordering. 

Many  people  order  all  ten. 

Then,  there's  an  illustrated  index — a 
really  interesting  one-  -where  you'll  find 
all  your  old  garden   friends. 

Send  for  it  to-day,  and  see  what  a 
folksy   thing   a   garden   catalogue  can   be. 


^^         Af  TKo  Sifa  of  Thg  Tgg 

Box  46       RutK^rTord    N.J. 


ten,  and  Columbus  is  the  only  city  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  and  one  of  the 
few  cities  anywhere,  with  such  a  sys- 
tem. 

Beside  supervising-  these  schools, 
Edwina  Wood  still  oversees  the  mill 
kindergartens,  and  two  others  for  col- 
ored children,  and  has  a  normal  train- 
ing school  for  kindergarten  teachers, 
giving  the  teachers  both  theory  and 
practice.  She  graduates  an  average  of 
four  teachers  a  year,  who  go  forth  to 
teach  in  other  schools.  Her  work  along 
this  line  was  recognized  by  the  women 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Miss 
Wood  has  directed  and  developed  school 
and  civic  work  for  children  in  Columbus, 
Georgia.  Ask  almost  any  one  in  the  rising 
ranks  of  worthy  citizens  in  Columbus  now 
how  he  got  his  start  and  you'll  find  a 
tribute  to  Miss  Wood's  early  influence 

of  the  state  when  they  appointed  her 
State  Federation  Chairman  of  Kinder- 
gartens. In  this  position  she  is  working 
to  get  state  laws  passed  that  will  al- 
low state  money  to  be  expended  on 
kindergartens. 

Eight  years  ago  Miss  Wood  was 
made  the  first  president  of  the  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  She 
made  the  organization  noteworthy.  It 
now  numbers  twenty  clubs. 

As  president  of  the  City  Federation, 
Miss  Wood  began  a  health  campaign. 
She  believed  that  healthy  parents  and 
healthy  children  are  the  starting  point 
of  progress.  By  inaugurating  Baby- 
Saving  campaigns  she  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  the  health  of  its 
future  citizens.  She  brought  prominent 
lecturers  to  Columbus,  who  addressed 
the  people  on  health.  In  1912  she  got 
Columbus  on  the  Redpath  Chautauqua 
circuit,  the  club  women  guaranteeing 
from  $1,500  to  $1,750.  The  Canning 
Club  work  of  Muscogee  County  was 
begun  during  her  term  of  office  and 
financed  by  the  Women's  Clubs  until 
taken  care  of  three  years  later  by  the 
county. 


At  Miss  Wood's  earnest  request,  $500 
was  raised  by  the  clubs  to  have  a  sur- 
vey made  of  the  town  by  the  National 
Playground  Association  of  New  York. 
This  was  in  1915,  and  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  the  city  govern- 
ment in  public  playgrounds  and  super- 
vised play  for  the  children.  This  woman 
of  vision  failed  to  persuade  the  city 
council  that  by  spending  money  on  this 
constructive  effort  less  would  be  spent 
on  junior  criminals. 

After  the  entry  of  our  country  into 
the  European  war,  however,  Miss 
Wood's  work  on  the  survey  bore  fruit. 
The  National  Playground  Association 
became  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service.  Subsequently  Camp  Benning 
(now  Fort  Benning)  was  located  near 
the  city.  The  War  Camp  Community 
workers  were  sent  there  and  finding 
the  survey  already  made  immediately 
"got  on  the  job."  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  is  not  going  away 
as  we  supposed,  but  -will  continue  on  a 
larger  scale,  spending  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  and  using  Columbus  as 
an  experimental  laboratory. 

During  her  summer  vacation,  in- 
stead of  resting  or  studying  at  a 
northern  summer  school,  she  has  been 
occupying  the  position  of  hostess  of  the 
Soldiers'  Club  Rooms,  but  her  chief 
work  has  been  to  assist  in  establishing 
Community  houses.  These  houses,  lo- 
cated in  the  outlying  mill  sections  of 
the  city,  are  for  the  pleasure  and  bene- 
fit of  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  Be- 
side comfortably  furnished  club  rooms, 
there  will  be  playgrounds  with  super- 
visors of  play  for  the  children. 

Edwina  Wood  is  a  director  and  one 
of  the  most  interested  workers  in  the 
Public  Health  Nurse  Association,  which 
cares  for  about  four  hundred  sick  per 
month,  paying  from  1100  to  1500  visits 
per  month;  director  of  the  Red  Cross, 
member  of  the  Child  Welfare  commit- 
tee, working  for  pure  food,  sanitary 
conditions,  etc.,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents' (Literary)  Club,  supervisor  of 
the  primary  department  of  the  First 
Baptist  Sunday  School;  besides  helping 
■with  the  various  Parent-Teachers'  or- 
ganizations of  the  schools,  both  white 
and  colored.  She  frequently  lectures  to 
colored  men  and  women  and  helps  them 
in  their  club  work. 

During  the  war  she  was  chairman 
of  the  Woman's  Division  of  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  Drive,  chairman  of 
Woman's  Division  United  War  Work 
Drive,  chairman  of  publicity  for  the 
Red  Cross  for  the  period  of  the  war, 
spoke  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  all  the 
other  drives,  and  when  she  had  any 
time  to  spare  she  could  be  found  quietly 
working  on  surgical  dressings  at  the 
Red  Cross  rooms. 

Miss  Wood  is  a  charming  person 
socially  and  a  thoughtful  and  devoted 
member  of  an  inspiring  home  circle. 
She  is  known  to  every  class  of  people 
in  Columbus  and  loved  by  all.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when  Edwina  Wood  walks 
on  the  platform  each  spring  at  the 
opening  of  Chautauqua  she  can  get 
no  farther  than  "Friends — "  before 
she  is  greeted  with  a  thunder  of  ap- 
plause, i 
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After  I  Talked  With  Harding 

{Continued  from  page  228) 

but. shy.  No  matter  how  important  the 
things  he  does  as  President,  they  will 
not  be  spectacular.  But  by  the  close  of 
his  first  four  years  I  think  this  country 
will  realize  that  it  has  had  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  administrations  in 
internal  affairs  ever  known.  There  will 
be  no  flaming  appeals,  no  paramount 
issues;  just  order  and  decent  govern- 
ment. At  the  end  of  four  years  we  will 
probably  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  tell 
just  what  Harding  has  done,  but  we 
will  like  him.  That  is  the  sort  of  a  Sen- 
ator he  has  been.  He  has  not  intro- 
duced much  legislation;  in  fact  a  list 
of  the  bills  he  did  introduce  was  used 
against  him  in  the  campaign  for  those 
bills  were  comparatively  unimportant. 
But  I  have  known  his  type  in  other 
legislative  bodies;  they  do  not  make 
much  noise,  but  they  carry  lots  of 
weight.  They  are  the  men  you  have  to 
have  on  your  side  or  your  bill  does  not 
go  thru. 

There  are  in  Senator  Harding  ele- 
ments of  greatness,  unplumbed  and  im- 
possible to  describe  until  he  has  shown 
himself  in  action  more  clearly.  He  pos- 
sesses vast  reserve  power  that  the  re- 
cent campaign  did  not  disclose.  He  has 
an  ideal  of  what  this  country  is  and 
ought  to  be  and  in  his  own  way  he  has 
contributed  to  that  ideal.  He  is  no  time 
sei'ver  nor  job  hunter,  and  yet,  as  I 
said  before,  in  his  idealism  there  is 
nothing  flashy.  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
him  the  storm  center  of  any  paramount 
issue,  introduced  by  himself.  I  do  not 
even  expect  the  rows  and  wrangles 
which  any  President  must  have  to  be- 
come public.  He  will  win  or  lose  quietly 
and  with  good  grace.  It  will  remain  for 
fate  to  determine  how  conspicuous  the 
name  of  Warren  G.  Harding  shall  be 
among  our  presidents.  I  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  that  if  destiny  decrees  a 
stormy  administration  for  him  he  is 
equal  to  any  emergency.  I  believe  he 
has  it  in  him  to  take  his  place  with  the 
greatest  of  the  American  Presidents. 
But  fate  and  not  Harding  must  fur- 
nish the  emergency.  Harding  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  man  who  likes  crises  or  emer- 
gencies. He  loves  order  and  efficiency 
and  economy.  I  forecast  now  that  he 
will  assemble  one  of  the  ablest  Cabinets 
this  nation  has  ever  known.  Part  of  his 
greatness  is  that  he  knows  brains.  He 
is  well  regarded  by  the  ablest  men  in 
the  Republican  party. 

I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life. 
I  have  never  been  active  in  politics. 
I  never  had  the  remotest  thought  of 
taking  part  in  any  political  campaign. 
But  on  my  return  from  Marion  and 
after  I  had  written  my  article  for 
The  Independent  I  went  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  offered 
my  services  without  remuneration. 
They  were  accepted  and  I  spoke  for 
Harding  in  several  states.  I  like  him. 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  he  is 
going  to  be  a  great  President — an  un- 
conspicuously  great  President — and 
that  is  what  we  have  needed  for  a 
long  time. 

New  York  City 


is  within  your  roach    ;; 

NOW  is  the  time  to  build  your  Harris  Home! 

And  here  is  a  mighty  organization  of  thirty  great 

departments  ready  to  serve  you.   Managed  by  expert  material 

buyers,  designers  and  practical  builders.  We  have  vast  stocks 

bought  at  huge  quantity  price  savings  which  are  now  at  your 

command.    Our  sole  aim  and  purpose  is 

To  help  yoaget  a  home  that  will  prove  entirelv  satisfactory  at  a  price  that  will  mean 
a  subsiantial  saving  ecer\  in  the  face  of  present  high  labor  and  material  prices. 

The  combined  efforts  of  these  great  departments  in  experimenting  and  test- 
ing materials  and  methods  of  constructing  have  produced  for  you  a  GUAR.ANTEED  home 
expert  machine  cut,  bundled  and  marked— the  last  word  in  building  economy. 

Not  One  Penny  in  Advance 
So  sure  are  we  of  the  super-excellence  of  our  material  and  our  GUARAN- 
Ready-Cut  System  that  we  will  ship  you  any  HARRIS  HOME  without  the  payment  of 
one  cent  down.    Our  Plan  Book  explains  our  liberal  terms  fully 

FREE  Plan  Book 
The  latest  edition  is  waiting  for  you,  contains  our  Free  Plan  Offer  and  photo- 
graphic reproductions,  with  floor  plans  and  specifications  of  100  beautiful  homes.  iMail  coupon. 
Building  Material  of  All  Kinds 

to  reS\®™nom"v^''JLh»fh^  ^•S'l"'"''J-  thr'^'y  ^^ise  buyers  have  realized  that  here  is  the  "open  door" 
of  brand^ew Ti'ilriini  »"  ^^i^  '?[°'"^  "t,^"  home  or  material  for  improvements  or  repairs.  Our  big  stocks 
to  von^erlariv  f^r^^l'^^^i''  ^"  P"^<:ha?ed  in  tremendous  quantities  at  savings  that  are  passed  along 
M)  you  are  ready  tor  quick  and  complete  shipments. 

Th  A     .  "^'^^STO-UP"  Patented  Bolt-together  Buildings! 

nomTs°etcextrii?r^L°l^H^^?-  9"^''?"^''^,'^  buildings  for  quick  Industrial  housing.^Individual 
So"  TrK»„L51"^f J^oi?.  practical  and  suitable  for  all  year  'round  habitation  in  any  cUmate.   50-different 
>  you  ID  easily  bandied  sections— painted  and  stained,  ready  to  bolt  together  acd'move  in. 


Plumbing  and  Heating 

Hot  water  and  steam  heating 
systems,  warm  air  heating  plants, 
pipeless  furnaces  and  plumbing  ma- 
terial of  every  kind— the  product  of 

I  America's  leading  makers.  Our 
mammoth  plumbing  stock  offers 
you  unlimited  possibilities  for  yoa 
to  save  money.  Our  heating  plants 
are  guaranteed  to  heat  your  home 
in  any  weather  with  big  fuel  econ- 

lomy.  Mail  coupon  for  our  Plumtiing 
and  Heating  Book  and  get  f  he  ben- 
efit of  our  expert  Engineerioff  Service. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


f 


Dept.LV- 171, 


1349-1525  W.  35tb  St..  Chicago 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 
Dept.  LV-171,  Chicago 

These  books  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 
Mark  an  "X"  in  the  squares  to  indicate 
which  ones  you  wish. 

□  Harris  Home     I      |  Bookof  "Presto-up" 
Book  of  Plans   I I  Houses  and  Garages 

□  Building  Material    I     I  Plarobing  and 
Catalog  I I  Heating  Book 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT 
IN    THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law.  Head  of  the  English  Department  of 
the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  where  nearly  FIV'E  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is  of  special 
help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric, 
Journalism,  Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free.  Sending  for  it  will 
not  place  you  under  any  obligation.     Address 

THE    INDEPENDENT 

311    Sixth  Avenue  New   York 


"MAIN    STREET" 

This  new  novel  by  Sinclair  Lewis  is  not  merely  a  best  seller: 
it  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  American  literature.  "It  ranks 
with 'The  Scarlet  Letter."  says  William  Allen  Vl  hite.  And 
John  Galsworthy  calls  it  "a  feather  in  the  cap  of  any  literature." 

Over  100,000  sold— $2.00 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company 


1  West  47th  Street 
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DREER'S 

1921  QARPEN  BOOK 


COMPILED      for      the      amateur,      but 
equally    interesting   to   the    professional 
gardener,    as    it    is    the    most    complete 
catalogue  of  Seeds   and  Plants  published. 

A  large,  handsomely  illustrated  bock, 
showing  in  colors  and  photo-engravings,  the 
varieties  offered  and  giving  cultural  in- 
formation which  will  assure  a  successful 
garden.  It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  Plants  of  all  kinds,  including 
the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Peren- 
nials,   etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will  be 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oodson  Wran 
House 

4  comnartint't 
28lD.ta<s;b. 
18  Id.  in 


Dodson  Bird  Houses 

scientificallybuiltby  Mr.Dodson,  who 
spent  a  lifetime   in  studying    the 
birds,  their  habits  and  how  to  at- 
tract them  to  beautiful  "Bird 
Lodge/*  his    home    and  bird 
sanctuary  on  the  Kankakee 
River^  should  be 

Erected  Now 

The  first  of  the  feathered  travelers 
are  beginning  to  arrive,    and   the 
Dodson  House  means   "home  "to 
them.  They  will  immediately  occupy 
\  them  and  not  only  stay  with  you.  but 
attract  their  fellow  songsters  as  they 
return  from  their  migration. 
Don't  delay.      Erect  the  Dodson 
Houses  now  and  let  them  weather 
__.d  blend  in  with  the  general  surround- 
ings.They  will  keep  the  birds  with  you  all 
summer  to   protect   your    trees,    shrubs, 
flowers,  and  gardens,   and  cheer  Vou  with 
their  beauty  and  song. 

Order  Now— Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request, 
niuatrating  Dodson  Line,  giving  prices:  free  also 
beautiful  colored  bird  picture.worthy  of  framing. 

In«<knYi   H      HnJcnn  President  American  Audubon  Aaa'n, 
JOSepn  n.    UOdSOn      762  Harrison  St.,   Kankakee,  III, 

Dodson  SparTowTrap  cuaranteed  to  rid  your  community 

of  these  quarrelaome  peats,  price  $8.00. 


x:r*j. 


Price 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.      Great   success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^"  ^ol^oT^l.T'''' 

PATF\TS  — ^'^"'^    '^°''   '^''^^    boaK      Contains    valuable 
irll  till  J  j„foiniation    for    inventors.       Send    sketch    cf 
your  invention  for  Free  Opinion  of  its   patentable  nature. 
Prompt  service.       (Twenty   years'   experience.) 
Talbert  &  Talbert,  4933  Talbert  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cat  ont  thi3  ad  and  mail  it  to  ng,  with  yonr  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  retarn  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  davg  FREEj  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  o3 
$1.85.    If  you  don'tliljeitretomit.    SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louia.  Mo. 


How  We  Improved  Our 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

The   Amazing 
Experience   of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

Thia  Booklet  U  Free  Send  For  It 
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The  Greatest  Horse  in  the  World 


{Continued  f 
that  a  colt  should  know  and  brought 
him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  It  was 
rot  very  long  before  Man  o'  War  dis- 
tinguished himself — principally  by  eat- 
ing. He  had  a  colossal  appetite.  He 
proved  very  swift  and  very  vigorous. 
Colts  are  kittle  cattle  so  far  as  health 
is  concerned.  They  are  tender  and  as 
susceptible  to  ailments  as  human  be- 
ings. "Big  Red"  had  only  one  bout  with 
sickness  and  he  knocked  it  out  in  a 
round.  His  temperature  went  up  to  106 
and  his  friends  were  badly  scared.  But 
before  they  could  do  anything  he  cured 
himself  without  any  medicine. 

So  Man  o'  War  grew  and  thrived  and 
studied  his  catechism,  and  in  1919  he 
was  introduced  to  racetracks  to  con- 
tend with  other  two-year-olds.  During 
the  season  he  entered  ten  races  and 
won  nine,  and  the  racing  world  began 
to  take  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  him. 
Men  wondered  if  this  was  to  be  another 
of  those  great  horses  that  make  turf 
history.  The  season  of  1920  answered 
that  question.  He  was  entered  in  eleven 
races  and  won  them  all.  He  met  the 
best  horses  of  his  year  and  beat  them 
hollowly.  Then  he  went  out  of  his  class, 
meeting  the  best  of  the  older  horses, 
and  defeated  him  as  easily  as  his  other 
antagonists.  He  broke  records  and  he 
won  more  money  than  any  colt  had 
ever  won  on  the  turf  before — $249,265. 

At  Belmont  Park  last  June  he  won 
the  Belmont  Stakes.  The  New  York 
Times  of  the  next  day,  June  13,  com- 
menting on  the  race,  said:  "It  was  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  speed  ever  wit- 
nessed on  any  racetrack.  .  .  Man  o'  War 
finished  half  a  furlong  before  Donna- 
cona  in  2:14  and  1-5  seconds,  clipping 
former  figures  2  3-5  seconds.  .  .  .  Rid- 
dle refuses  offer  of  $260,000  for  Man 
o"  War." 

All  through  the  summer  he  kept  up 
his  victories,  not  so  impressive  for  the 
fast  time  he  made  as  for  the  ridiculous 
ease  with  which  he  won.  When  in  full 
stride  expert  horsemen  could  see  that 
he  was  going  faster  than  they  had  ever 
seen  a  horse  going  before — much 
faster.  His  stride  was  something  new 
in  their  experience.  The  best  of  the 
other  racers  covers  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  a  stride,  but  Man  o'  War 
covers  twenty-five  feet.  So  there  isn't 
any  neck  and  neck  racing  with  him. 
When  his  jockey  gives  him  a  fair 
chance  he  passes  the  other  horse  almost 
as  if  he  was  standing  still.  Another 
astonishing  thing  about  Man  o'  War's 
stride  is  its  hight.  He  does  not  skim 
along  the  ground,  but  rises  as  if  flying. 
At  the  top  of  his  stride  photographs 
show  that  all  four  of  his  feet  are  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  above  the 
track.  The  American  people  generally 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
for  themselves  because  Man  o'  War  is 
in  the  movies  now. 

Last  August  22,  at  Saratoga,  Man  o' 
War  beat  the  great  Whitney  colt,  John 
P.  Grier,  with  ease,  winning  all  the 
way.  The  distance  was  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  and  the  time  2:01  and  4-5 
seconds.  This  equaled  Sir  Barton's  time 
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at  Saratoga  and  the  time  made  by 
Housewife  at  Brighton,  England,  in 
1904.  But  it  was  manifest  to  everyone 
present  that  Man  o'  War  could  have 
finished  three  seconds  faster  if  not 
pulled  up. 

But  the  British  are  hard  to  convince 
and  they  thought  they  had,  in  Sir  Bar- 
ton, a  horse  that  could  take  Man  o' 
War's  measure. 

On  September  17  it  was  announced 
that  the  Kenilworth  Jockey  Club  of 
Canada,  thru  its  general  manager,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Orpen,  had  offered  a  purse  of 
$50,000  and  a  gold  cup  representing  the 
championship  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  a  match  race  between  Man 
o'  War,  Sir  Barton  and  Exterminator. 
Sir  Barton's  owner,  Commander  J.  K. 
L.  Ross,  quickly  accepted,  as  did  Mr. 
Riddle;  but  Mr.  Willis  Sharp  Kilmer, 
owner  of  Exterminator,  objected  to  the 
terms.  He  wanted  the  race  to  be  one 
and  one-half  miles  instead  of  one  and 
one-quarter,  and  he  wanted  it  made  a 
handicap,  with  W.  S.  Vosburg,  official 
handicapper  of  the  Jockey  Club,  as- 
signing the  weights.  To  this  the  others 
would  not  agree,  and  consequently  Mr. 
Kilmer  stayed  out  of  the  race.  Mean- 
while the  purse  had  been  increased  to 
$75,000.  The  racers  were  to  meet  at 
scale  weight  for  age,  Man  o'  War  to 
carry  120  and  Sir  Barton  126  pounds. 

The  match  took  place  on  October  12 
at  the  Kenilworth  track  at  Windsor. 
Ontario,  across  the  river  from  Detroit. 
This  is  a  small  track  and  the  crow  1 
was  so  large  that  it  had  to  be  admitted 
to  the  infield.  There  was  disorder  and 
inconvenience  when  every  now  and  then 
someone  dashed  across  the  racetrack. 
This  made  for  slow  time,  because,  with 
the  danger  of  injuring  someone,  the 
jockeys  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
mounts  away  from  the  rail.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  track  itself  was  slow. 

About  half  the  spectators  were 
Americans,  who  all  wanted  to  bet  on 
Man  o'  War.  Sir  Barton  money  was 
rather  scarce,  and  the  odds  kept  mount- 
ing till  they  reached  20  to  1  against  Sir 
Barton.  Even  at  that  the  Americans 
continued  to  bet  on  their  favorite,  and 
altogether  there  were  between  $2,000,- 
000  and  $3,000,000  up  on  the  race. 

The  starter  gave  stern  warning  to 
the  jockeys  and  held  them  fifty-f.ve  sec- 
onds before  he  was  satisfied  to  let  them 
go.  Man  o'  War  had  grown  impatient 
and  had  nearly  broken  the  webbing 
twice.  When  the  start  did  come  Sir 
Barton  gained  a  length  in  the  first  few 
jumps.  There  was  a  wicked  looking 
bend  about  fifty  feet  from  the  start, 
and  Sir  Barton  led  to  and  around  this, 
but  after  they  passed  and  straightened 
out  Man  o'  War  went  by  Sir  Barton 
like  an  express  train  passing  a  wagon. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  he  led 
three  lengths  and  every  jump  increased 
this  advantage. 

The  crowd  on  the  Kenilworth  track 
went  perfectly  crazy.  The  American 
winners  yelled  wildly,  shook  hands  with 
whoever  was  nearest,  threw  their  hats, 
gloves   and  walking  sticks  in  the  air, 
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slapped  each  others'  backs,  and  shouted 
again  and  again,  "I  told  you  so."  But 
the  British  losers  were  just  as  wild. 
They  forgot  all  their  financial  griefs 
and  triumphed  with  the  wonder  horse. 

After  the  finish  the  crowd  swarmed 
around  Man  o'  War  and  the  Riddle 
party  like  swarming  bees  about  their 
queen.  If  permitted  they  would  prob- 
ably have  picked  up  Man  o'  War  and 
carried  him  off  on  their  shoulders. 

Man  o'  War,  clad  in  his  overcoat, 
stood  by  looking  interested,  but  as  tho 
he  did  not  quite  understand  what  all 
the  stir  was  about.  Mr.  Riddle  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  inspiration.  Pick- 
ing up  the  gold  cup  he  dashed  away 
and  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  pure,  cold 
water.  "First  drink  out  of  this  cup  be- 
longs to  you,"  he  said,  and  offered  it  to 
the  hero  of  the  occasion,  who  gracious- 
ly accepted.  A  great  cheer  went  up  at 
that. 

Then  away  went  Man  o'  War  in  his 
private  auto  and  returned  to  his  Mary- 
land mansion.  He  is  a  good  traveler, 
being  without  those  numerous  silli- 
nesses which  are  found  in  many  horses 
01  lesser  merit.  His  philosophy  accepts 
the  world  as  he  finds  it  and  seems  to 
consider  it  a  pretty  good  sort  of  sphere. 
He  has  confidence  in  the  men  about 
him  and  is  quite  sure  that  they  will  not 
ask  him  to  do  anything  that  is  not 
right.  So  he  does  not  worry  about  rail- 
roads, autos,  mowing  machines,  aero- 
planes or  other  new  and  strange  con- 
traptions. And  he  does  not  worry  about 
the  strangers  who  come  to  see  him.  He 
seemed  pleased  to  meet  the  writer  and 
very  graciously  allowed  him  to  rub  his 
nose. 

So  Man  o'  War  is  retiring  undefeat- 
ed and  leaving  behind  him  no  horse 
that  would  have  any  chance  of  defeat- 
ing him  on  even  term_s.  Horses  here 
that  Man  o'  War  has  defeated  can  beat 
any  of  the  French  or  British  champi- 
ons, and  there  are  no  others  worth  con- 
sidering. Supremacy  among  racehorses 
is  not  a  matter  of  guesswork  but  of 
exact  knowledge.  There  is  no  animal 
upon  whom  civilized  man  has  lavished 
so  much  care  as  upon  the  thorobred 
horse.  Arabia  had  the  swiftest  horses 
four  centuries  ago,  but  long  since  lost 
the  lead;  the  best  of  the  Arabs  now 
would  make  a  poor  showing  on  a  Brit- 
ish or  American  racetrack.  A  genera- 
tion ago  a  fourth  rate  English  racer 
was  taken  to  Arabia  and  tested  against 
the  best  that  the  proud  sheikhs  could 
produce,  and  the  English  horse  won 
every  time. 

The  world  is  not  indebted  for  many 
good  things  to  rough,  tough,  gruff,  bluff 
old  Henry  VIII  of  England,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  so  indebted  to  him  for  the 
modern  racehorse.  He  took  very  vigor- 
ous measures  for  improving  the  breed 
of  English  horses.  He  imported  horses 
from  Turkey,  Naples  and  Spain.  Eliza- 
beth carried  out  her  father's  policy, 
and  James  I  bought  Markham  Arabian. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  pure  Arabs 
brought  to  England,  but  not  long  after 
came  Place's  White  Turk,  Lister  Turk, 
Byerly  Turk,  Darley  Arabian  and  Go- 
dclphin  Arabian.  The  blood  of  all  these 
is  in  all  the  thorobreds  of  the  present 
day. 
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BOOK  NEWS 

We  announce  the  following  Chicago  booTts  for 
early  publication 

The   Parables   of   Jesus   in  Their 
Relation   to   His  Ministry 

By  WiLLARD  H.  RoBiNSOM,  Jr.  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  present  a  new  method  of 
interpreting  the  parables,  namely  that  of  dis- 
covering the  original  setting  in  which  the 
parable  was  spoken,  of  making  clear  the 
truth  taught  at  the  time,  and  applying  that 
truth  to  the  solution  of  modern  problems. 
Ready    in    April.      $1.50,    postpaid   $1.65. 

The  Press  and  Politics  in  Japan 

By  Kis.\bur6  Kawabe.  Shows  the  influence 
of  the  press  upon  the  political  life  of  Japan. 
A  mine  of  information  about  the  Japan  of 
today.  A  clear  and  comprehensive  history  of 
the  development  of  political  life  in  the  Sun- 
rise Kingdom.  Ready  March  1.  $2.00,  post- 
paid $2.15. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Sociology 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Er.nest  W.  Burgess. 
Based  on  the  belief  that  the  use  of  concrete 
material  makes  possible  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  sociology  than  has 
been  possible  with  the  method  of  presentation 
in  the  past.  Ready  in  May.  $4.50  net,  post- 
paid $4.70. 

Modern  Tendencies  in  Sculpture 

By  Lor.\do  Taft.  Discusses  the  work  of  Au- 
guste  Rodin,  other  European  sculptors  of 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and  other  American 
sculptors.  Profusely  illustrated.  Ready  in 
March.     $5.00   net,   postpaid   $5.20. 

The  Graphic  Arts 

By  Joseph  Pen.xell.  Deals  with  the  modern 
dev.elopment  of  all  the  graphic  arts  and  is 
richly  illustrated.  The  chapter  headings  are 
Illustration :  Wood  Cutting,  Wood  Engraving. 
Modern  Methods;  Etching:  The  Etchers,  The 
Methods;  Lithography:  The  Artists,  The 
Methods.  Ready  in  March.  $5.00  net,  post- 
paid $5.20. 

Law^  and  Business 

By    H.    E.    Oliphant    and    \V.    H.    Spencer. 
Ready   in   May.      $4.50  net,   postpaid  $4.70. 
Purchase  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
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Man  o'  War  in  closing  his  racing  ca- 
reer at  this  time  leaves  many  interest- 
ing questions  unanswered.  He  is  only 
three  years  old  and  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  better  next  year  and  perhaps 
even  better  than  that  in  his  five-year- 
old  form.  How  fast  could  he  go  three 
miles — five  miles?  This  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  Strong  as  he  is,  Man  o'  War 
is  still  a  delicate  creature  whom  it 
would  be  easy  to  injure,  and  Mr.  Riddle 
will  run  no  risk  of  injuring  him.  Of  his 
courage  and  endurance  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  his  discretion.  Allowed  to  do 
his  best  in  a  long  race  he  might  easily 
strain  himself,  and  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 

He  is  as  safe  as  a  horse  can  be  at 
Glen  Riddle  farm  in  Maryland,  five 
miles  from  Berlin.  The  situation  is  a 
sandy  plain  among  the  pines  on  Chin- 
coteague  Bay.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
stimulating  sea  breezes  blow  in  from 


the  Atlantic,  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant. There  isn't  a  stone  that  could  in- 
jure a  horse's  foot  within  twenty  miles 
of  Glen  Riddle  farm.  There's  a  mile 
track  on  the  farm  and  an  indoor  track 
also  that  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length.  Man  o'  War  gets  all  the  ex- 
ercise that  is  good  for  him,  but  hence- 
forth he  will  not  be  called  upon  for  any 
strenuous  effort. 

Presently  he  will  go  back  to  the  Blue 
Grass  country,  there  to  reside  as  a  sort 
of  country  gentleman  and  general 
equine  benefactor.  He  will  put  aside 
fame  and  glory  for  the  rewards  of 
domesticity. 

But  even  tho  the  eager  world  will 
never  know  the  best  that  Man  o'  War 
could  do,  what  he  has  already  dene  will 
go  ringing  down  the  ages,  stirring  emu- 
lation among  all  those  red-blooded  hu- 
mans who  love  a  good  and  generous 
horse. 

New  York  City 


Independent  Opinions 


In  the  Independent  of  November  6 
we  ventured  to  criticize  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  particu- 
larly that  a  President  may  remain  in 
power  four  months  after  he  has  been 
repudiated  and  a  Congress  does  not 
regularly  convene  till  thirteen  months 
after  it  has  been  elected.  But  this  mod- 
est suggestion  brings  out  the  following 
patriotic  protest: 

It  is  now  18.3  years  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  signed  by  the  body  of  men  who 
framed  it.  And  it  is  a  strange  paradox  that 
this  great  instrument  upon  which  rests 
all  governmental  authority  was  in  itself  a 
violation  of  authority  b.v  the  body  which 
framed  it.  That  it  was  needed  then  no  one 
now  pretends  to  deny.  That  it  was  suc- 
oessful  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  framers  is 
the  common  knowledge  of  mankind.  It  was 
an  emergenc.v  measure  secured  to  us  by  a 
margin  so  narrow  that  it  barely  escaped 
failure.  Yet  no  code  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory has  been  so  successful.  It  contains  all 
necessary  checks  and  balances  and  pro- 
visions for  amendments.  It  is  true  that  at 
times  it  has  seemed  to  fetter  us  but  its 
seeming  imperfections  liave  later  all  proved 
to  be  virtues.  In  every  generation  there 
have  been  some  men  who  would  discard  it 
but  they  have  been  few  and  of  shallow 
reason.  No  better  substitute  has  yet  been 
offered  for  its  representative  and  coopera- 
tive powers  in  goverimient.  And  it  is  now 
easy  to  see  that  the  war  legislation  if 
left  in  the  hands  of  an  autocrat  like  Wil- 
son would  lead  us  to  chaos.  We  owe  our 
goveriuiicntal  success  to  the  Constitution. 
We  have  now  passed  thru  three  epochs  of 
our  history.  First,  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  :  second,  when  it  was  tested 
by  the  Civil  War.  and.  third,  when  it  was 
insidiously  attueked  by  visionary  theorists 
who  camouflaged  their  attack  by  utilitarian 
hot  air.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  them  all. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  charitable  to  believe 
these  latter  did  not  realize  their  true 
IHisition. 

It  is  gratifying  now  to  believe  the  Con- 
stitution will  weather  all  future  storms 
from  Socialists.  Bolsheviki.  I.  W.  W.'s.  etc. 

I  am  not  of  the  school  of  Edmuiul  Rurke 
who  believes  we  have  reached  governmental 
perfection.  Neither  do  I  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings  or  constitutions.  But 
I  do  believe  that  our  Constitution  is  the. 
best  governmental  code  ever  yet  conceived 
bv   mankind   and  that  we  should  continue 


to  be  governed  by  its  provisions^nlevelop- 
ing  under  it  until  mankind  has  reached  a 
higher  plane  of  intelligence  than  will  be 
reached  for  many  generations  yet.  When 
mankind  forgets  its  greed  and  racial  and 
religious  hatreds ;  when  we  change  our  very 
nature  and  take  on  a  universal  benevolence 
and  wisdom  we  can  then  safely  cut  loose 
from  our  national  moorings  and  drift  into 
the  ])eaceful  sea  which  washes  the  shores 
of  Utopia.  But  until  that  happy  day  we 
would  better  hold  to  that  which  is  good. 

W.  H.  Main. 
Bnrnj,   Illinois. 

The  author  of  the  editorial  in  ques- 
tion quite  agrees  with  what  is  said 
about  the  strong  points  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  and  the  great  part  it 
has  played  in  history.  In  fact,  he  ad- 
mitted as  much  in  that  very  editorial. 
But  it  does  not  seem  either  treason- 
able or  Bolshevist  to  suggest  further 
amendments  and  improvements.  The 
Constitution  itself  was  made  to  replace 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
proved  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
new  country.  The  Constitution  has. 
since  been  amended  nineteen  times  and 
will  be  amended  many  times  in  the 
future.  There  is  nothing  wrong,  there- 
fore, in  discussing  possible  amend- 
ments, even  tho  they  may  involve  some 
very  fundamental  changes.  The  new 
administration  intends  to  admit  the 
president  of  the  Senate  into  the  Cab- 
inet and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  present  Congress  to  curtail  the 
dangerous  delay  in  installing  an  elected 
President  and  Congress. 


Good  news  comes  to  us  from  Cali- 
fornia—the best  possible  news  for 
some  folks,  tho  of  course  we  are  not 
personally  concerned — that  there  is  no 
more  hell.  Caro  Bugbey  MacArthur 
writes  from  Berkeley,  the  intellectual 
center  of  California  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Los  Angeles  and  Stan- 
ford, as  follows: 

We  believe  here  that  scriptural  hell  did 
terminate  yesterda.v — the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber. in20,  when  that  part  of  the  Lord  God 
that  had  protected  the  Messiah  came  over 
from     Palestine,     came     up     from     below 
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ground,  where  he  had  sheltered  and  de- 
tained those  whom  he  felt  could  not  trust 
to  live  with  other  immortals. 

This  information  comes  by  automatic 
writing  and  its  authenticity  can  there- 
fore not  be  disputed.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  long  poem  in  which  Nero  and 
Pierpont  Morgan  have  collaborated.  It 
begins: 

I,  Xero.  the  great  fiddler. 

Hey  diddle  diddler, 
Am  free  today  because 

The  Lord    God   has   taken   my   place   in 
captivity  and  I 
Am  nearly  beside  myself 
With  rage  at  Her  who 
Rubs  and  rubs 

The  punctuation  marks 
Off  the  map. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from 
giving  the  entire  poem,  unfortunately, 
for  we  can  truly  say  that  no  more  re- 
markable poetry  has  come  into  The  In- 
dependent office  in  the  seventy-two 
years  of  its  existence. 


In  your  issue  of  December  4  under  the 
caption  of  "When  Green  and  Orange  Mix"' 
your  correspondent.  C.  A.  McCurdy.  M.P., 
British  Food  Controller,  states  that : 
"When  the  Irish  themselves  decide  upon 
the  form  of  Government  which  they  want 
England  will  concede  it  to  them." 

Permit  me  to  state  that  this  is  the 
"stock"  argument  of  partizan  Englishmen. 
It  never  varies.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of 
the  Irish  people  have  decided  at  the  polls 
the  form  of  Government  that  they  wish. 
England's  answer  is  machine  guns,  tanks, 
aeroplanes,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  soldiers  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  war. 

Unlike  your  correspondent,  A.  C.  Gardi- 
ner, the  brilliant  English  journalist ;  Ar- 
thur Henderson,  the  English  member  of 
parliament  who  has  just  returned  to  Lon- 
don from  Ireland ;  Sydney  Brooks,  the 
English  publicist,  and  other  fair-minded 
Englishmen  have  forcibly  pointed  out  that 
England's  method  of  "governing"  Ireland 
is  a  failure. 

It  was  with  the  most  profound  regret 
that  I  observed  in  The  Independent  co- 
incident with  your  article  certain  cartoons 
from  English  papers,  making,  as  it  were, 
a  joke  of  the  Irish  situation.  Happily  the 
cartoons  only  represent  a  paper  or  two 
read  by  a  small  section  of  the  English  peo- 
.ple ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see  them  repro- 
duced in  your  paper.  Alas,  it  is  no  joke 
to  have  women  and  children  dragged  from 
their  beds  at  night  and  turned  out  in  the 
street  with  scanty  attire  in  the  winter 
when  England's  soldiers  search  and  loot  the 
house.  It  is  no  joke  to  strip  and  whip  men 
because  they  will  not  divulge  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  Republican  party. 
the  party  who  were  elected  by  eighty-four 
per  cent  of  the  |)eople  of  Ireland.  It  is  no 
joke  to  be  beaten  and  bruised  after  the 
whippings,  and — as  in  one  case  of  which 
I  have  positive  evidence — to  have  the 
pliers  applied  to  all  the  finger-nails  and 
have  them  bent  back  to  extract  the  names 
required. 

Alfred  Manley. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

With  Captain  Manley's  letter  comes 
another  making  the  opposite  criticism 
— that  we  are  too  pro-Irish  and  anti- 
English.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  aim 
to  present  in  our  Story  of  the  Week 
the  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  they 
can  be  gathered  from  the  daily  press 
without  comment  or  bias,  while  our 
contributors    and    editors    discuss    this 


question  like  any  other  to  suit  them- 
selves. Our  cartoons  are  selected  with 
the  same  object  of  showing  the  variety 
of  public  opinion  and  their  publication 
does  not  imply  that  we  approve  of 
them  in  any  case,  in  fact  we  must 
usually  disapprove  of  at  least  half  of 
them  on  any  subject.  We  recognize 
fully  the  seriousness  of  the  Irish  situa- 
tion and  have  no  intention  of  making 
light  of  it.  ^^^^ 

The  failure  of  the  American  Senate 
to  approve  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  any  form  has 
brought  discouragement  and  despond- 
ency upon  liberal-minded  men  all  over 
the  world.  How  our  English  friends 
feel  about  it  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  a  prominent 
member  of  Parliament  who  has  for 
years  labored  for  peace  and  friendship 
among  all  nations: 

I  do  not  like  to  judge  any  other  nation  : 
but  I  wonder  how  far  your  countrymen 
realize  that  it  is  they  who  have  ruined  the 
one  chance  humanity  has  had  of  putting  an 
end  to  war.  With  America  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations  nobody  cares  a  jot  about 
the  League.  It  has  no  life,  no  ideals,  no 
reputation.  We  tuay  pull  it  along :  but  I 
do  not  think  so.  It  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  war  now,  and  I  fear  it 
will  not  do  any  better  in  the  future :  and 
the  only  reason  for  this  will  have  been  that 
the  great  western  republic  held  aloof.  All 
our  opponents  are  now  laughing  at  us  and 
saying  "We  told  you  so  I  Human  nature 
is  not  going  to  be  changed  by  a  scrap  of 
paper."  And  we  have  to  admit  with  sor- 
row that  human  nature  is  terribly  selfish 
and  shortsighted.  To  you  and  other  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  able  to  see  further 
ahead,  the  situation  must  be  most  depress- 
ing. But  we  must  go  on  laboring  and  it 
may  be  that  Providence  is  preparing  some 
new  catastrophe  by  which  to  show  men  the 
way  to  salvation.  The  lessons  of  the  last 
war  are  well  nigh  forgotten  already :  but 
another  war  (which  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible— indeed,  I'  think  it  is  probable ) 
may  have  a  more  lastiug  effect.  It  will  cer- 
tainly have  more  ghastly  results.  The  fact 
is  that  neither  the  German,  nor  the  British, 
nor  the  American  peoples  have  yet  seen 
what  war  is ;  i.  e.,  war  as  the  Serbians,  the 
Armenians,  the  Belgians  aud  the  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  France  have  seen  it.  The 
soldier  knows  what  it  is  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  civilians  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
operations  abroad,  and  here  and  there  a 
few  people  at  home  have  been  bombed  :  but 
war  has  not  yet  come  into  the  homes  even 
of  belligerent  countries  and.  to  the  neu- 
trals, war  has  brought  more  prosperity 
than  adversity. 

So  I  think  the  world-war  has  yet  to 
come ;  because  mankind  has  failed  to  seize 
the  chances  of  peace  offered  by  the  recent 
upheaval.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  a  war  of 
guns  and  ships,  and  it  looks  rather  as  if  it 
would  take  the  form  of  a  world  revolution. 
We  are  very  near  to  that  in  Europe.  The 
spirit  of  self-control  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn itself  aud  every  class  is  rebelling 
against  the  others :  the  working  men 
against  the  capitalists  or  the  capitalists 
against  the  working  men  ;  and  both  of  them 
against  the  Government.  And  every  class 
deserves  to  be  rebelled  against  since  it  is 
purely  self-centered  in  its  opinions.  There 
is  no  real  altruism.  There  was  a  sudden 
and  short-lived  outburst  of  it  during  the 
war:  but  it  has  disappeared  since  the 
peace.  If  only  America  had  shown  the  way 
by  an  act  of  international  self-abnegation 
(as  her  entry  into  the  League  would  have 
been )   things  might  have  been  different. 


Which  of  these  two  men 

has  learned  the  secret  of 

15  minutes  a  day? 

The  secret  is  contained  in  the  free  book  offered  be- 
low.    Until  you  have  read  it  you  have  no  idea  how 
much  15  minutes  a  day  can  mean  in  growth  and 
success.    Send  for  your  copy  now 

HERE  are  two  men,  equally  good-looking; 
equally  well-dressed.  You  see  such  men 
at  every  social  gathering.  One  of  them 
can  talk  of  nothing  beyond  the  mere  day's  news. 
The  other  brings  to  every  subject  a  wealth  of 
side  light  and  illustration  that  makes  him  listened 
to   eagerly. 

He  talks  like  a  man  who  had  traveled  widely, 
though  his  only  travels  are  a  business  man's  trips. 
He  knows  something  of  history  and  biography, 
of  the  work  of  great  scientists,  and  the  writings 
of   philosophers,    poets,    and   dramatists. 

Yet  he  is  busy,  as  all  men  are,  in  the  affairs 
of  every  day.  How  has  he  found  time  to  acquire 
so  rich  a  mental  background?  When  there  is 
such  a  multitude  of  books  to  read,  how  can  any 
man   be  well-read? 

The  answer  to  this  man's  success — and  to  the 
success  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  like  him 
— is  contained  in  a  free  book  that  you  may  have 
for  the  asking.  In  it  is  told  the  story  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  great  discovery,  which,  as  one  man  ex- 
pressed it,  "does  for  reading  what  the  invention 
of  the  telegraph  did  for  communication."  From 
his  lifetime  of  reading,  study,  and  teaching,  forty 
years  of  it  as  President  of  Harvard  University, 
Dr.  Eliot  tells  just  what  few  books  he  chose  for 
the  most  famous  library  in  the  world;  why  he 
chose  them  and  how  he  has  arranged  them  with 
notes  and  reading  courses  so  that  any  man  can 
get  from  them  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion  in   even   fifteen  minutes   a  day. 

The  booklet  gives  the  plan,  scope,  and  pur- 
pose of 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at 
least  know  something  about  this  famous  library. 
The  free  hook  tells  about  it — how  Ur.  Kliot  has 
put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  education,"  how  he  has  so  nrraugi'd  it  tbnt 
even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day"  is  i-nougli,  how  in 
pleasant  moments  of  spare  time,  oy  using 
llie  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided 
for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture and  life,  the  eulture,  the  broad  view- 
point that  every  university 
strives   to  give. 

'For  me,"  wrote  ont  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  *'ycur  little  frre 
book  meant  a  his  step  forward .  and  it 
showed  me  besides  ihe  way  to  a  vast 
new  world  of  pleasure.^* 

Everj'  reader  of  the  Inde- 
pendent is  invited  to  have  a 
eopy  of  this  handsome  and  en- 
tertaining little  lM)ok.  It  is 
free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
involves  no  nhligation  of  any 
sort.  Merel.v  dip  the  coupon 
and    mail   it   to-day. 

Send  for  this  FRE£  booklet  that  ^ves  Dr.  Eliot'B 
own  plan  of  reading 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
Poblishers  of  Good  Books  SiDce  1875  New  York 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  'West  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York 
By  mall,  .ihvnjiitely  free  and  without  nbligalinn. 
send  me  the  lilllc  Kuidel)nok  ts  the  most  ramou> 
books  in  the  world,  de-^crihing  Dr.  Eliot's  Fire-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books,  and  ront.tlnlng  the  plan  of  reading 
recommended  by  Dr.   Ellot  of  Uamrd. 

Name     

Address    
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**In  the  Heart  of  the  Hoosier  Hills" 


West  Baden  Springs 

America  s   Foremost   Watering 

Place 


To  all  lovers  of  the  artistic  in  architec- 
ture and  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  to  all 
good  sportsmen,  to  all  who  appreciate 
the  homelike  in  hotel  life,  and  to  all 
who  value  the  priceless  heritage  of  Health, 
West  Baden  Springs  sends  out  a  uni- 
versal appeal.  Perfect  in  service  and 
equipment — with  a  wide  range  of  sports 
and  a  delightful  social  life  and  with 
mineral  waters  for  conditioning  and 
well-directed  Baths,  this  resort  equals, 
in  all  respects,  the  renowned  spas  of  the 
Old  World. 


Send  for  illustrated  booklets 


The  West   Baden   Springs  Company 

West  Baden,  Indiana 

CHAS.  B.  REXFORD.  President  LEE  L.  PERSISE.  Secretary 

On   the   Monon  and  Southern    R.    R. 


One  of  our  readers,  E.  K..  Carruth, 
of  Clinton,  New  York,  seems  to  be  an- 
noyed by  our  annual  request  for  infor- 
mation, tho  how  an  editor  can  find  out 
what  he  wants  to  know  without  asking 
for  it  we  don't  see.  But  he  kindly  sends 
us  the  following  Information  Test  as 
a  substitute  for  that  we  published  on 
October  2,  1920: 

These  questions  are  an  unfair  test  of 
general  misinformation,  one  that  you  ought 
t(i  flunk  magna  cum  laude  if  you  are  a 
faithful  reader  of  The  Independent.  When 
this  test  was  given  to  members  of  a  college 
faculty,  they  failed  miserably  and  the.  ex- 
aminer was  lucky  to  escape  with  his  life. 
Try  yourself  out  this  evening  and  see 
whether  you  are  qualified  to  be  a  college 
professor.  The  answers  are  unfit  for  pub- 
lication— next   week   or   any   other. 

I.  Name  the  next  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  2.  How  often  does  the  third 
day  of  the  week  come  on  Tuesday?  ?>.  How 
easy  is  rolling  off  a  log?  4.  How  plain  is 
the  nose  on  your  face?  5.  Why  do  two  and 
two  make  four?  6.  How  many  grapes  make 
a  bunch?  7.  Who  was  Solomon  Levi  and 
what  was  his  business?  8.  Over  which 
ocean  did  my  Bonnie  lie  and  did  her  men- 
dacity deceive  anyone?  9.  Who  dragged 
whom  how  many  times  around  the  walls 
of  what?  10.  Who  wrote  Shakespeare? 

II.  Group  these  letters  so  as  to  form  the 
names  of  five  cities  in  the  United  States 
(more  letters  are  given  than  you  are  to 
use)  ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
PQRSTUVWXYZ. 

12.  What  war  did  Wilson  keep  us  out 
of? 


Ever  since  I   read   your  inexcusable  ar- 1 
tide,   "The  Unveiling  of  Victoria."  in   thel 
November   6    Independent,    I    have   felt   in- 
dignant. Is  there  not  real  trouble  enough] 
in    the  world  and   sin   enough   that   we   are! 
obliged    to    combat    without    pulling    good] 
old     Queen     Victoria     out     of     her     gravenl 
and  shaking  her  by  the  hair  of  her  headJ 
and  apparently  in   enjoyment,  in   the  faces! 
of  your  millions  of  readers,  including  hun-' 
dreds   of   thousands   of   students    who   have- 
been    taught    that   as    far    as   royalty    goes. 
Victoria  was  at  least  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  sympathetic  of  all  the  world's  rulers. 
for  all  time? 

And  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there 
are  many,  many  ex-English  and  ex-Scotch 
Americans  who  would  feel  insulted  at  such 
an  uncalled-for  tirade  by  an  editor  of  a 
leading  paper  in  our  homes  and  schools? 
Even  conceding  it  is  all  true  (and  many 
of  us  who  lived  under  her  reign  know  it  is 
not)  what  possible  good  could  come  from 
such  an  "unveiling"?  I  have  been  an  in- 
terested reader  of  your  usually  good  pai)er 
the  greater  part  of  my  life,  but  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  let  this  go  by  without  a  protestr 
and  there  will  be  much  unexpressed  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  Those  of  us  who  were  nearer 
to  her  than  yourself  perhaps  know  that 
.she  died  of  a  broken  heart  over  the  South 
Africcin  war.  A  "jingo  queen"  indeed ! 
(Mrs.)   Laura  K.  Campbell. 

Huntington,    W.    Va. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  editoi'ial,  "The 
Unveiling  of  Victoria,"  gave  offense, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  our  correspon- 
dent can  blame  us  for  what  is  con- 
tained therein  or  still  less  how  she  can 
say  it  is  not  true.  The  quotations  were 
all  given  from  Queen  Victoria's  own  let- 
ters and  many  other  such  may  be  found 
in  the  volumes  of  the  "Life  of  Dis- 
raeli," from  which  we  quoted.  Nothing- 
was  invented  and  nothing  added.  If 
one    regards    the    "unveiling"    as    im- 
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proper  one  must  blame  the  authors, 
Monypenny  and  Buckle,  who  are  fore- 
most authorities  on  that  period  and 
were  given  the  right  to  use  the  queen's 
letters  by  the  Government  and  the  royal 
family.  How  can  anybody  find  fault 
with  us  for  quoting  what  they  thought 
was  desirable  to  print?  Is  it  not 
better  to  present  the  picture  of  Vic- 
toria as  she  actually  portrayed  herself 
in  her  own  letters  than  to  swallow 
whole  what  others,  not  knowing  these 
facts,  have  said  about  her?  Has  not 
historic  truth  some  claims  upon  our 
conscience  irrespective  of  our  feelings? 
We  have  it  in  the  Queen's  own  writ- 
ing that  she  urged  Disraeli  to  use  force 
to  restrain  Russia;  that  she  demanded 
the  landing  of  troops  on  Gallipoli;  that 
she  threatened  to  resign  if  he  did  not; 
that  she  wished  she  were  a  man  so  she 
could  fight  the  Russians;  that  she  sym- 
pathized with  the  Turks  rather  than 
with  their  victims;  that  she  wanted 
Gladstone  suppressed  because  he  cham- 
pioned the  Christians.  Does  our  cor- 
respondent prefer  to  think  that  Vic- 
toria was  a  liar  rather  than  a  jingo? 
The  name  "jingo"  was  the  actual  word 
applied  at  that  time  to  those  who  op- 
posed Russia  and  how  can  we  deny 
that  Victoria  did  take  that  attitude? 


Queenie— Have  you  ever  kissed  a  girl? 
Oswald — Is    that    an    invitation    or    are 
you  gathering  statistics? — Widow. 

Stude— ^lay  I  raise  my  hand? 
Prof.— What  for. 

Stude — I  want  to  ask  a  question. — Co- 
hiiiibia  Jester. 

Teaohei- — Jimmy,  give  me  an  example  of 
minority  ruling. 

Jimmy — When  there  is  a  baby  in  the 
family. — Boys'  Life. 

Levey — Our  new  maid  is  awfully  tall, 
isn't  she? 

Dovey — Yes,  but  I  don't  think  she'll  stay 
long. — Princeton  Tiger. 

Sweet  Young  Thing — But  I've  never 
been  kissed  before. 

Unbelieving  Young  Man — What? 

S.    Y.    T. — Before   breakfast. — Banter. 

I       Teacher — Name  something  of  importance 
existing  today  that  was  not  in  existence  100 
I    years  ago. 

Small  Pupil — Me. — Xeic  York  Globe. 

I        "Do  you   love  me?"   said   the   paper-bag 
to  the  sugar. 

"I'm  just  wrapped  up  in  you,"  replied 
the  sugar. 

"You  sweet  thing,"  murmured  the  paper- 
I   bag. — Store  Chat. 

Newly  Arrived  Actor — My  good  lady  I 
at  the  house  I  stayed  in  the  landlady  wept 
when  I   left. 

Boarding  House  Keeper — Oh,  indeed  I 
Well.  I  don't  intend  to,  so  I  want  my 
money  in  advance. — London  Mail. 

Another  good  kid  is  Bill  Gristim. 

He  went  out  with  a  girl  and  she  kissed  him. 

His  heart  was  aflutter ; 

The  girl  heard  him  mutter, 
"This  is  great  for  the  vascular  system." 

— Yale  Record. 

"I  think  Mr.  Smith  is  a  wonderful  hus- 
band." said  Mrs.  Jones.  "I  heard  him 
speaking  in  the  most  beautiful  way  of  his 
wife  to  a  lady  on  the  train  the  other  day." 

"Yes,  I  heard  that,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Green;  "But  don't  forget,  my  dear,  that 
the  woman  Mr.  Smith  was  talking  to  was 
Ws  new  cook." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Be/ore  the  trunks 
are  packed 

— is  the  time  to  think  of  travel  funds. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks  are 
everywhere  accepted  as  cash,  yet  if 
lost,  their  value  can  be  replaced. 

A  Guaranty  Letter  of  Credit  is  an 
order  upon  our  correspondents 
throughout  the  world  for  funds  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  credit,  and  is  also  a 
personal  introduction. 

Both  Travelers  Checks  and  Letters 
of  Credit  are  self-identifying,  conveni- 
ent, and  protect  the  holder  against  loss. 

Guaranty  Service  to  Travelers 

Travelers  Checks  -  Letters  of  Credit 

^t  Banks  throughout  the  Country 

Ask  your  bank,  or  write  to  us,  for  a 
booklet  on  Guaranty  Travel  Funds. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

new  york   london   paris  brussels  liverpool   havre  constantinople 
Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000      Resources  over  $800,000,000 
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The  Financial 
Outlook  for  1921 

SEVENTH  YEAR 

Xot  an  Annual  Review,  but  a  comprehensiTe, 
cousorvative  and  valuable  book  on  wliat  tlie 
master  minds  of  America  believe  1921  wiU 
unfold.  An  indispensable  guide  to  the  busi- 
ness  man   and   tiuaucier  alike. 

Partial  Summary  of  Contents 

The   1921   Outlook. 

A   Composite   Piiture  of  Financial  and   Busi- 

n<'ss  America  as  seen  tliroutih  the  eyes  of 

25  American  Leaders  of   industry. 
Stock   Market  Averages   for   1920. 
Ten    Year    Price    Range    of    Leading    Stocks. 
Kbb  and  Flow  of  Price  Waves  for  95  Tears. 
Trend  of  Stock  Prices  During  and  After  the 

War. 
Thirty  Seasoned   Investment   and  Speculative 

Opportunities. 
Complete     Sales     Record     of     N.     Y.     Curb 

Market   foi-    1920. 

Col'y  free   upon   request 

McCall  &  Riley  Co.,  inc. 

Suite  901 
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DIVIDENDS 


MEKGENTHALER   LINOTYPE   COMPANY. 
Brooklvn,   X.  Y.,   February  1.'.,   1921. 
DIVIDEND    101. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  21^  ppf  cent,  on 
the   capital    stoi  k   of    Minjeuihalcr   Linotype   Com- 
pany will  he  paid  on  Marrli  31,   1921,   to  the  stock- 
liolders   of   record  as   they   appear  at   tlie   close   of 
business  on   March   5,    1921.      The   Transfer   Books 
will  not  be  closed. 

JOS.    T.   M.\CKFT,    Treasurer. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Foi-.r  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 
Due  March  1.  1936 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  bj' 
their  terms  on.Z\Iarch  l,  1921,  at  the  office 
or  agenc}'  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  Xew  York 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.  D.   Milxe,  Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Conyertible  Foor  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 
Due  March  1,  1933 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  I,  1921,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.  D.  !Milxe,  Treasurer. 
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M  ^^  Prepare  by  mail  In  spare  time  for  this  attractive  profes- 
^B    ^H  slon,  in  which  there  are  ereat  opportunities,    c^endatonce 
^B  ^^V  lor  free   Duck,    *'How    to  Hecome  a  Hanker." 
^■^^  EbGAR  G.  AT.rORN,  Frtsident, 

American  School  o<  Banking,   23  KicLeneBldg.,  Columbus,  0> 


Talk  Convincingly — 

and  the  World   Is  At 

Your  Feet 

WHY  can  one  man  sell  where 
another  fails?  Why  can  one 
man  get  the  sought-alier  job 
when  another,  better  qualified,  is 
turned  down?  Why  does  every- 
one "believe  in"  one  man  and 
have  no  confidence  in  another, 
who  really  has  as  much  abi.ity? 
The  thing  that  counts  is  not  only 
what  you  say  but  how  you  say  it. 
If  you  are  interested,  write  for 
free  booklet  called  "The  Secret 
of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker — 
How  I  Learned  it  in  One  Even- 
ing." 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  "Hole    Hog"    Hunt. 

1.  Is  the  article  an  example  of  narration,  de- 
scription, exposition  or  argument  ?  Prove 
that  the  answer  you  give  is  the  right 
answer. 

2.  What    makes    the    introduction    effective? 

3.  In  what  respects  is  the  conclusion  a  good 
conclusion  ? 

4.  Find  in  the  article  at  least  two  examples 
of  sentences  that  are  somewhat  like 
proverbs.  or  that  can  be  made  into 
proverb-like  sentences.  Express  the  thought 
of  each  sentence  in  the  least  possible  num- 
ber of  words.  Write  a  short  explanation  of 
one  sentence.  Give  at  least  one  specific  in- 
stance  in   support   of   your   explanation. 

5.  Find  in  the  article  ten  words  ending  in 
"-ing."  Give  the  syntax  of  every  such 
word. 

6.  Give  a  definition  of  "metaphor"  ;  of  "hy- 
perbole." Find  in  the  article  an  example  of 
each  figure. 

7.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  on  "The 
Best  Pupil  in  Our  School,"  "The  Best 
Teacher  in  Our  School,"  or  "The  Best  Man 
(or   Woman)    in   Our  Town." 

II.  The  Greatest   Horse   in  the  World. 

1.  What  characteristics  of  plan  and  of  style 
make  the  article  different  from  most  com- 
positions written  in  school  ?  To  what  ex- 
tent should  pupils  imitate  the  character- 
istics you   name? 

2.  Why  does  the  writer  begin  the  article  by 
giving  direct  discourse?  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  direct  discourse?  When 
should   you   employ   direct  discourse? 

3.  What  principles  of  exposition  do  you  find 
illustrated  in  the  article?  Consult  any  good 
rhetoric  before  you  prepare  your  answer  to 
the    question. 

4.  Write  an  autobiography  of  "Man  o'  War." 
If  you  have  read  "Black  Beauty"  think  of 
that  story  when  you  write  the  autobiog- 
raphy. Make  your  story  do  much  more  than 
tell    events.    Make  it    reveal   character. 

5.  Write  a  narrative  founded  on  any  part  of 
"Man  o'  War's"  history.  In  your  narrative 
develop  a  climax  in  which  considerable  sus- 
pense is  involved.  If  you  have  read  the 
story  of  the  chariot  race  in  "Ben  Hur" 
think  of  that  when  you  write  your  narra- 
tive. 

6.  Imagine  that  you  find  some  means  of  car- 
rying on  a  conversation  with  "Man  o'  War." 
Write  an  "interview"  with  him.  If  you 
have  read  any  of  Jules  Verne's  books  re- 
member how  probable  Jules  Verne  makes 
even  the  most  impossible  event.  Make  your 
"interview"    as    probable   as   possible. 

7.  Select  from  the  article  ten  words  with 
which  most  school  pupils  are  not  familiar. 
Give  a   definition   of   every   word. 

8.  Select  from  the  article  ten  especially  well- 
chosen,  picturesque  adjectives.  Give  the 
syntax   of   every    adjective. 

III.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  In  many  cities  great  numbers  of  people  go 
to  hear  "news  talks."  The  speaker  gives 
a  resume  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  week.  Stand  before  your  class  and  give 
a  "news  talk"  on  recent  events  most 
worthy    of    consideration. 

Tell  something  concerning  the  history  of 
Haiti  before  the  American  occupation.  Con- 
sult any  good  encyclopedia  for  information. 
At  the  close  of  your  talk  tell  what  the 
American  occupation  has  accomplished. 
Draw  from  the  news  of  the  week  at  least 
five  propositions  suitable  for  debate.  Ex- 
press every  proposition  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  any  one  of  the  im- 
portant persons  mentioned  in  the  news  of 
the  week.  Prepare  a  short  speech  in  which 
you  present  "your"  views  of  an  important 
event    in    which    "you"    have   taken    part. 

5.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  following 
expressions  that  are  now  in  current  use: 
coalition,  constituency,  liberal,  prestige, 
"Speech  from  the  Throne,"  "Message  to 
Congress,"  Soviet  Russia,  jingoistic  tend- 
encies, rural  credits,  floating  a  bond  issue, 
state-owned  industrial  enterprises,  repara- 
tion. 

IV.  Woodrow   Wilson. 

1.  Write  in  a  single  sentence  the  principal 
thesis  of  the  article. 

2.  Write  a  properly  numbered  and  lettered 
brief    of   the    article. 

3.  Read  aloud,  as  tho  it  were  a  declamation, 
the    concluding    paragraph    of    the   article. 


2. 


3. 


History,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  The    Change    of    Administration — After    I 

Talked  with  Harding.  With  Harding  at 
the  Helm.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Enter 
Hughes. 

1.  What  is  Mr.  Crowell's  verdict  on  President 
Harding?  What  is  Mr.  Williams's  view? 
What  strong  qualities  in  the  new  President 
are   brought   out    in   these    articles  ? 

2.  Mr.  Crowell  declares  that  President  Hard- 
ing will  be  "an  inconspicuously  great 
President."  Of  all  the  Presidents  from 
Washington  to  Wilson  inclusive  which 
would  you  rank  under  that  heading  ?  Which 
would  you  rank  as  both  conspicuous  and 
great?  Which  as  conspicuous  without  great- 
ness ?  Which  as  neither  great  nor  con- 
spicuous ?  Can  you  think  of  any  contem- 
porary European  statesmen  of  these  four 
types  ? 

3.  "With  three  exceptions,  Jefferson,  Jackson 
and  Roosevelt,  no  President  has  had  a 
definite  initiative,  a  determined  purpose." 
WTiat  were  the  leading  policies  of  these 
three   statesmen  ? 

4.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State?  What  three  men  held  that_ 
position  during  President  Wilson's  adminis-' 
tration  ?  What  are  the  chief  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State?  Name  as  many  as  you 
can  of  the  men  who  have  filled  that  office 
with    distinction. 

5.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  job  of  being 
President  of  the  United  States?  What 
powers  are  specifically  granted  to  him  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  ?  How  far  can  he 
influence  legislation  ?  How  is  he  limited  by 
those  "unavoidable  nuisances  entrenched 
behind  the  Constitution,"  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives?  How  is  his 
power     limited     by     the     Supreme     Court? 

II.  The    Near    East — Turkish   Question.    Mil- 

ner  for   Quitting    Egypt- 

1.  What  is  a  "mandate"  ?  What  parts  of  the 
old  Turkish  Empire  were  to  be  placed  un- 
der  mandates   of   foreign    Powers  ? 

2.  Why  were  the  Allies  angry  at  the  result 
of  the  recent  Greek  elections  ?  Why  is 
France  urging  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of; 
Sevres  ? 

3.  Show  on  a  map  how  the  Bolshevist  vic- 
tories in  Armenia  and  Georgia  are  a  men- 
ace  to  British  control  in  India,  Persia  an 
Mesopotamia. 

4.  How  did  the  British  ever  come  to  occup: 
Egypt  ?  What  was  the  relation  of  Egypt  t 
Turkey  before  the  Great  War?  Can  yo 
think  of  any  reason  why  the  British  an 
now  considering  leaving  Egypt  independ 
ent    in   its   internal  affairs  ? 

5.  Compare  the  relation   of   Great   Britain   and 
Egypt    to    the    relation    between    the    United 
States   and   Cuba   and   Haiti.    Show   how   th 
British    interest    in    the   Suez    Canal    has    led! 
to   interest    in    the   affairs   of    Egypt    just    ai 
American  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  ha: 
led    to    close    political    connections    with    thi 
Republic     of     Panama.      (A     map     show  in 

steam?r    routes    between    Great    Britain    an 
India     by    way    of     Suez     would     make    this] 
comparison   evident). 

III.  Reparations — Lloyd  George  on  TopJ 
Reparations  and    Uncle   Sam. 

1.  Suppose  the  House  of  Commons  had  sup-] 
ported  Mr.  Bottomley's  resolution  agains' 
Premier  Lloyd  George.  Could  Lloyd  Georg 
have  continued  to  represent  the  Britis' 
Empire  in  the  negotiations  on  the  Germa; 
indemnity? 

2.  Why  did  President  Wilson  withdraw  th 
"unofficial"  American  representative  froi 
the  Reparation  Commission  ?  Why  did  w( 
not    have     "official"    representation     on     it 

IV.  State     Banking — Counter- Revolution     i 
North    Dakota. 

1.  What  was  the  Farmers'  Non-Partizai 
League  movement  ?  In  what  respects  did  il 
resemble  the   Populist   movement? 

2.  Why  did  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  em- 
barrass  the  financial  plans  of  the  League 
in    North    Dakota? 

3.  If  you  are  a  student  of  economics  or  busi- 
ness, what  is  your  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  North  Dakota  State  Bank  plan?  Do 
you  think  that  its  apparent  failure  is  due 
to  (a)  the  invasion  of  a  field  of  private 
enterprize  by  public  authorities,  (b)  mis- 
management of  a  banking  plan  which  was 
not  unsound  in  itself,  (c)  a  "Wall  Street" 
conspiracy  against  the  Non-Partizan 
League,  (d)  an  accidental  result  of  the 
slump   in  grain? 


In  e  In  5  ep  en  b  ent 


Pebbles 

Clara — Willie's  quite  a  machinist,  isn't 
he? 

Nett — Yes.  When  his  father  started  to 
come  down  the  steps  the  other  night,  he 
made  a  bolt  for  the  door. — Sun  Dial. 

'Twas  midnight  in  the  parlor 
'Twas  darkness  everywhere. 
The  silence  was  unbroken  for 
There  was  nobody  there ! 

— Virginia  Reel. 

Love  is  like  an  onion ; 

We  taste  it  with  delight, 
But  when  it's  gone,  we  wonder 

What  ever  made  us  bite. 

— Lehigh  Burr. 

An  imaginary  line  is  the  waist, 

Which  seldom  stays  long  where  it's  placed. 

But  ambles  and  skips 

Twixt  the  shoulders  and  hips, 

According  to  popular  taste ! 

—Froth. 

On  the  mule  we  find 

Two  legs  behind 

And  two  we  find  before. 

We  tickle  behind 

Before  we  find 

What  the  two  behind  before. 

— Pelican. 

Magistrate  (to  accused  pleading  that  he 
thought  the  house  he  entered  by  the  door 
after  midnight  was  his  own) — Then  why, 
when  you  came  face  to  face  with  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  did  you  jump  out  of  the 
window  and  run  to  hide  yourself? 

Accused — I  thought  it  was  my  wife. — 
Blighty. 

Black — Did  you  ever  go  fishing  with  a 
girl? 

White — Once. 

Black — Did  she  protest  against  hurting 
the  fish  ? 

White — No ;  she  said  she  was  sure  they 
were  all  perfectly  happy  because  they  were 
wagging  their  tails. — Voo  Doo. 

Dassent  drive  the  flivver  ; 

Dassent  kiss  my  wife  ; 
Fall  into  the  river — 

Dassent  save  my  life ; 
Dassent  cut  a  caper  ; 

Fillums  blooey,  too ; 
Can't  even  read  the  paper — 

'Cause  the  law's  went  blue. 

— iSlew  York  Tribune. 

A  teacher,  in  charge  of  the  second  pri- 
mary grade  in  a  Denver  school,  was  tell- 
ing the  children  about  Columbus  one  day 
not  long  ago.  She  told  them  all  about  the 
home  life  of  the  discoverer  of  America  and 
all  about  his  people. 

"His  relatives,"  ehe  said,  "were  wool- 
combers." 

The  next  day  Columbus  was  discussed 
again.  "By  the  way,  children,"  said  the 
teacher,  "do  you  remember  what  his  rela- 
tives were?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  profound  still- 
ness. Then  a  little  fellow  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  raised  his  hand. 

"Tou  may  tell  us,  Willie,"  said  the 
teacher. 

"They  wus  barbers,"  said  the  boy. — 
Denver  Post. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

E.  W.  Howe — The  brotherhood  of  man 
is  mainly  nonsense. 

Warren  G.  Harding — Inevitably  there 
must  be  reconstruction. 

Chancellor  Day — It  is  the  capitalist 
who  fills  the  workingman's  dinner  pail. 

President  Hibben  of  Princeton — Why 
should  I  object  to  cigarets  when  I  use  them 
myself? 

Senator  F.  B.  Willis — No  individual 
or  clique  or  faction  will  control  Warren  G. 
Harding. 

Nina  Wilcox  Putnam — The  only  peo- 
ple who  think  while  not  working  nowadays, 
are  red  agitators. 

George  M.  Cohan — My  little  stage  ven- 
tures keep  me  sufficiently  exercized,  men- 
tally and  physically. 

Rev.  E.  V.  Bigelow — It  may  be  that  the 
evils  connected  with  the  twelve  hour  shifts 
overbalance  the  benefits. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — The  average  Eng- 
lishman does  not  take  much  interest  in  what 
foreign  nations  think  about  him. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding — I  am  going 
to  do  what  I  please.  I  have  never  done  it. 
And  I  am  going  to  see  what  it  is  like. 

Blasco  Ibanez — The  negro  has  an  un- 
questioned superiority  in  all  musical  emo- 
tions that  can  be  expressed  with  the  feet. 

Governor  Miller — I  assert  that  the  in- 
dividual w^man  herself  has  the  right  to 
say  whetlier  she  shall  bear  and  rear  chil- 
dren. 

Opening  Nights 

Smooth  as  Silk.  A  play  of  honest  and 
dishonest  crooks  written  and  principally 
played  by  Willard  Mack.  Sufficiently  tense 
and   mysterious.      (Lexington    Theater.) 

The  Great  Adventure,  a  dramatization 
of  Arnold  Bennett's  delightful  novel  Buried 
Alive,  is  presented  in  New  York  by  a 
competent  cast,  but  Deirdre  Doyle  as  the 
heroine  is  easily  the  star.  (Neighborhood 
Playhouse.) 

Blue  Eyes,  a  musical  comedy  by  Leon 
Gordon  and  Le  Roy  Clemens,  with  music 
by  I.  B.  Kornblum  and  lyrics  by  Z.  Myers. 
Not  even  the  comedy  acting  of  Lew  Fields . 
and  Mollie  King  can  save  this  distinctly 
third   rate  production.    (The  Casino.) 

Erno  Dohnanyi.  a  Hungarian  pianist 
and  composer  who  came  to  the  United 
States  twenty-one  years  ago,  roused  new 
artistic  enthusiasm  by  his  first  New  York 
recital  this  season.  He  played  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn  and  Mozart,  and  five  of  his 
own  compositions— all  rather  conservative. 
(Aeolian  Hall.) 

Four  one-act  comedies  by  Clare  Kummer 
show  the  author  of  "Rollo's  Wild  Oat"  in 
her  most  entertaining  vein  of  sparkling 
dialog  and  subtly  suggested  moods.  The 
Choir  Rehearsal  .  and  Chinese  Love  are 
miniature  musical  comedies,  starring  Sallie 
Fisher — the  former  perhaps  the  best  piece 
of  the  four.  (Punch  and  Judy  Theater.) 
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The  Passing  Show? 


These  proud  dreadnaughts  of  our  fleet  have  been  likened  to  a   lot   of   medieval   knights  in  armor,  a  comparison,  as  Mr.  Driggs 

points  out  in  the  article  on  the  opposite  page,  that  finds  ready  approval  among  aviators  and  equal  wrath  among  naval  warriors  of 

the    old    school.   The    opposing   views   have   brought    tlieir   controversy   to   white   heat    recently,   and    its   solution    is    of   immediate 

importance,  for  the  taxpayer  buying  battleships  these  days  wants  to  know  just  what  he  is  getting  in  the  way  of  defense 


I 


JhelnbEpenbenl 


March   12,   192 


Are  Warships    Obsolete? 

Here  Are  Some  Plane  Facts 

By  Laurence    La  Tourette    Driggs 


President  of  the  American  Flying  Club 


THE  chief 
flying  officer 
of  the  United 
States  recently 
likened  the  proud 
dreadnaughts  of 
our  great  fleet  to 
a  lot  of  medieval 
knights  in  armor. 
This  striking 
simile  suggested 
just  enough  ink- 
ling of  the  scorn 
aviators  feel  for 
the  blustering  bra- 
vado of  hithex'to 
invincible  armadas 
of  war,  to  provoke 
instant  wrath  from 
gallant  old  naval 
captains,  and  quick 
curiosity  fi'om  the 
lay  public  at  large. 
And  it  is  well 
for  all  of  us  that 
such  a  discussion 
should  arise.  The 
issues  should  be 
threshed  out  thoro- 


(c)  hr'irnty 

All  these  planes — nearly  a  hundred — could  be  bought  for  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 

cost    of    a    warship;    and    they    have    destructive    equipment    to    sink    a    whole    fleet 

an   enemy 


humorous,  and  is 
doubtless  intended 
as  such.  The  delib- 
erate statement  of 
G  e  n  er  a  1  Mitchell 
before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Naval  Af- 
fairs, however,  is 
serious,  and  was 
intended  as  such. 
"We  need  no  money 
to  demonstrate  the 
proposition.  Give 
us  the  warships  to 
attack,  and  come 
and  watch  it,"  said 
he  to  the  commit- 
tee. Wouldn't  it  be 
wise  to  sacrifice 
one  of  our  war- 
ships, without  in- 
sisting that  our 
Secretary  of  the 
Navy  be  included, 
rather  than  to  ac- 
cumulate more  ex- 
pensive warships 
to  be  destroyed  by 


ly  and  clearly.  Each  side  should  be  given  a  public  hearing. 
The  dispute  should  be  settled  in  the  public  mind,  before 
the  public  purse  is  opened  for  vast  expenditui-es  in  the  pub- 
lic defense. 

For  dreadnaughts  of  today  cost  the  public  treasury  the 
formidable  sum  of  $40,000,000  each.  This  sum  will  provide 
a  thousand  aeroplanes,  each  aeroplane  equipped  with  de- 
structiveness  sufficient  to  sink  the  most  powerful  ships  of 
the  sea,  according  to  the  claims  of  General  William 
Mitchell,  admittedly  the  best  informed  authority  on  avia- 
tion in  the  United  States  today.  Either  we  must  ignore  this 
prophecy,  and  like  ostriches  hide  our  heads  against  this 
danger,  while  we  proceed  with  our  former  navy  plans,  or 
else  we  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  investigate, 
before  we  spend  great  sums  for  defensive  armor  which 
may  prove  useless.  The  droll  offer  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  personally  mount  a  battleship  and  fight  a  duel 
with  General  Mitchell  in  his  aeroplane  is  not  a  convincing 
argument  for  the  superiority  of  the  battleship.  It  is  simply 


It  should  be  made  clear  at  once  that  aeroplanes  will  not 
presume  to  destroy  the  armored  ship  of  the  fleet  simply 
by  means  of  dropping  bombs  on  her  decks.  Aviators  of 
vast  experience  in  the  war  will  admit  that  dropping  bombs 
upon  a  moving  object  is  a  difficult  feat.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  in  proportion  to  the  altitude  of  the  aeroplane  over 
the  target.  At  a  hundred  feet,  or  five  hundred  feet  eleva- 
tion, it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  miss  a  target  the  size 
of  a  battleship.  But  at  such  a  low  altitude,  the  risk  to  the 
aeroplane  from  the  ship's  guns  is  enormously  greater  than 
it  would  be  at  ten  thousand  feet,  where  the  risk  is  practi- 
cally nominal.  There  would  be  no  dearth  of  volunteers  in 
the  Air  Service  however,  willing  to  fly  to  certain  death  in 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  signal  victory  over  a  mighty 
antagonist.  Pilots  aplenty  would  pass  in  single  file  50 
feet  over  the  decks  of  a  dreadnaught  until  their  tons  of 
explosive  effected  its  destruction,  were  such  a  sacrifice 
deemed  necessary.     But  it  isn't. 

Aeroplanes  of  today  can  carry  [Continued  on  page  27Jf 
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Editing  a  Magazine 

Third    of    a    Series    of    Seven    Articles 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


"  Wonder  What  an  Editor  Thinks  About" 

In  this  series  of  articles  the  Editor  of  The  Independent 
invites  the  readers  to  come  into  his  sanctum,  to  see  for 
themselves  the  "inside  stuff"  that  makes  up  modern  journal- 
ism, and  to  share  some  of  the  secrets  that  he  has  learned  in 
the  past  two  decades  while  editing  The  Independent  and 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  progress  of  his  "esteemed 
contemporaries."  Mr.  Holt's  first  two  articles  were  pub- 
lished in  the  issues  of  February  5  and  February  26 


IN  some  periodicals 
the  editorial  is  par- 
amount. In  others 
it  has  been  relegated  to 
the  background  and  has 
become  a  mere  casual 
comment.  The  maga- 
zines, like  the  dailies, 
seem  to  be  laying  less 
stress  all  the  time  on 
their  editorial  depart- 
ments. This  is  an  unfor-      

tunate  state  of  things, 

for  the  editorial  rightly  should  be  the  soul  of  the  paper. 

The  public  is  supposed  to  want  its  editorials  short,  sharp 
and  snappy.  But  my  experience  has  been  that  the  length  of 
an  editorial  has  little  to  do  with  its  effectiveness.  If  it  is 
good,  it  will  be  read  and  recognized  whether  long  or  short. 
The  short  editorial  can  seldom  be  anything  more  than  a 
dogmatic  expression  of  opinion,  whereas  the  long  editorial 
is  necessary  if  the  reader  is  to  be  given  the  reasons  for  the 
judgment  expressed,  or  provided  with  the  data  necessary 
for  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  plan  for  the  editorial  make-up — at 
least  for  The  Independent — is  to  intersperse  the  short  vdth 
the  long.  In  that  way  variety  and  adequacy  can  best  be 
secured. 

In  filling  vacancies  on  the  editorial  staff,  my  rule  is  not 
to  go  to  the  daily  papers.  The  editors  of  the  dailies  usually 
rise  from  the  ranks  of  reporters  and  reporters  next  to  dip- 
lomats are  the  most  abandoned  and  chronic  cynics  on  earth. 
The  daily  editors,  moreover,  spend  most  of  their  time  read- 
ing what  other  editors  say.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to  go 
either  to  living  or  printed  sources  of  information.  Moreover 
the  average  daily  journalist  seldom  takes  an  active  per- 
sonal part  in  the  great  constructive  movements  of  the  day. 
He  is  content  to  play  the  mere  critic  or  commentator.  When 
we  want  a  new  member  on  our  staff  we  generally  go  to  the 
colleges  and  entice  away  some  promising  professor  who 
usually  can  be  depended  upon  quickly  to  acquire  the  maga- 
zine point  of  view. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ideal  editorial  writer  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  classical  than  in  the  English 
department  of  a  university.  I  have  never  known  a  teacher 
of  Latin  or  Greek  who  was  unable  to  write  good  English, 
but  many  a  professor  of  English  has  submitted  articles  to 
me  that  were  slovenly  and  even  ungrammatically  written. 

So  much  for  the  editor  and  his  problems.  Now  a  word 
about  the  author.  And  first  let  me  say  that  the  editor  con- 
siders that  he  belongs  to  a  more  responsible  class  than  the 
author  and  from  the  beginning  has  been  accustomed  to 
treat  him  as  a  "rogue  and  a  vagabond."  We  editors  have 
been  able  to  maintain  this  superior  attitude  because  we  are 
the  few,  and  control  the  only  avenues  by  which  the  authors 
can  reach  the  public,  whereas  the  authors  are  many  and 
have  to  compete  with  each  other  for  our  favors.  As  that 
helpful  book,  "Writing  for  the  Magazines,"  has  said,  "The 
population  of  the  United  States  consists  of  100,000,000 
people,  most  of  whom  seem  to  be  ambitious  to  write." 

Authors  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

1.  Literary  aspirants. 

2.  Recognized  authors. 

3.  Celebrities. 

Different  magazines  vary  in  their  use  of  these  three 
classes,  but  the  average  weekly  and  monthly  of  family  read- 
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ing  and  current  events 
will  divide  the  three 
about  equally.  If  the 
magazine  prints  a  dozen 
contributions  per  issue, 
about  four  will  be  by 
unknown  writers,  four 
by  professional  authors 
and  four  by  celebrities. 
Literary  aspirants 
comprize    not    only    the 

garret    poets    and    the 

starvelings  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  in  the  comic  papers,  but  all  the  young  writers 
and  recent  graduates  of  schools  of  journalism  and  those 
immature  or  supermature  ladies  in  the  hall  bedrooms  of 
city  boarding  houses  and  in  waste  spaces  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts who  love  to  write  and  hope  some  day  to  be  American 
Jane  Austens  and  Marie  Corellis.  Of  these  countless  would- 
be  writers  by  far  the  greater  number  fail  because  they 
have  nothing  to  say.  The  stream  of  manuscripts  that  come 
from  this  class  to  a  paper  like  The  Independent  would  sur- 
prize most  people.  We  accept  one  to  a  bushel  basketful  we 
reject.  When  in  doubt  our  rule  is,  unlike  that  of  the  whist 
player,  to  refuse  trumps.  Still  we  have  to  go  over  all  these 
unsolicited  manuscripts,  for  who  knows  but  what  some 
mute,  inglorious  Amy  Lowell  may  be  among  them.  If  we  do 
not  read  every  letter  of  every  syllable  of  every  word  of 
every  article  submitted  to  us  we  do  conscientiously  go  ovei 
them  despite  the  belief  held  to  the  contrary  by  the  host  of 
editor  trappers  who  glue  the  inside  pages  of  their  manu- 
scripts together,  or  turn  one  upside  down  and  then  receive 
them  back  in  the  same  arrangement  with  our  polite  rejec- 
tion slip  enclosed.  If  only  the  aspirants  would  write  of  the 
things  they  know  about  they  might  not  fail  so  lamentably. 
They  are  like  the  country  weekly  at  the  village  crossroads 
which  tries  to  compete  with  the  London  Times  in  telling 
Lloyd  George  and  Harding  what  to  do. 

There  is  material  in  everybody's  vocation  for  one  good 
essay  or  story  and  in  everybody's  avocation  for  a  bit  of 
prose  or  verse,  preferably  prose.  Editors  now  accept  almost 
any  kind  of  articles  except  nature  stories  on  the  hush  of 
the  woods,  Christmas  fiction  beginning  "The  snow  was  fall- 
ing in  great,  white  flakes,"  sonnets  beginning  "As  one  who," 
or  sad  poems  beginning  "Only  a."  Some  of  the  very  best 
matter  that  we  ever  printed  in  The  Independent  has  come 
from  those  who  thought  they  could  not  write.  Indeed  one 
of  my  former  colleagues  dated  the  beginning  of  his  literary 
success  to  an  article  I  accepted  and  printed  in  The  Inde- 
pendent describing  how  all  the  editors  in  New  York  re- 
jected his  manuscripts.  And  one  of  my  present  colleagues 
was  brought  to  us  because  we  returned  a  soft  answer  to  his 
wrathful  letter. 

The  recognized  authors  may  be  defined  as  those  who  are 
capable  of  making  a  living  by  authorship.  They  generally 
establish  a  regular  connection  with  one  or  more  maga- 
zines. We  usually  make  them  a  standing  offer  to  send  us 
anything  and  everything  they  write.  It  is  the  cultivation 
of  these  recognized  authors  that  makes  magazine  editing 
such  a  satisfaction  and  joy. 

When  we  solicit  manuscripts  from  celebrities,  however, 
the  relation  between  editor  and  author  is  reversed.  Instead 
of  being  sought  we  seek,  and  often  beseech  the  haughty 
celebrity  as  much  as  starving  poets  importune  us,  in- 
stances being  known  where  the   [Continued  on  page  271 
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In  the  glare  of  the  Great  White  Way  is  the  habitat  of  Manhattanites,  a   queer,  provincial  folk  afflicted  with  mental  astigmatism 


Manhattanites 


A  Strange  Species  Found  Only  Near  Broadway 

By  Chester  T.  Crovvell 

Author  of  "Welcome  Stranger"  and  "Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  Pride" 


IN  writing  of  Eastern  cities — and  Eastern  men  and 
women — from  a  Texas  point  of  view,  I  have  purposely 
failed  to  give  attention  to  that  most  delightfully 
humorous  creature,  the  Manhattanite.  He  belonged  in  my 
article  on  New  York,  but  he  is  so  rich  in  comedy  that  he 
is  worth  a  separate  article.  He  is  funnier  than  the  fun- 
niest cowboy;  funnier  than  a  Southern  negro  at  his  best; 
funnier  than  an  Arkansas  politician.  He  is  beyond  com- 
parison— he  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  He  refers  to  himself 
as  a  New  Yorker,  but  he  really  is  not;  he  has  not  heard 
yet  that  Brooklyn  is  a  part  of  New  York.  He  is  a  Man- 
hattanite, and  he  suffers  from  a  form  of  mental  astigma- 
tism, which  for  convenience  I  call  "Manhattanitis."  Of 
course  there  are  Manhattanites  who  do  not  suffer  from 
Manhattanitis.  To  them  this  article  does  not  apply.  I  am 
writing  of  the  Manhattanite  who  regards  Rahway,  New 
Jersey,  as  a  frontier  settlement. 

You  ask  him  where  an  absent  acquaintance  has  gone  and 
he  replies  "somewhere  out  West."  It  never  occurs  to  him 
that  this  is  not  specific  information.  It  includes  everything 
from  San  Francisco  to  Galveston,  not  to  mention  both  the 
Dakotas.  To  his  way  of  thinking  there  is  no  need  for  being 
specific.  If  a  person  is  not  in  New  York,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter where  he  is?  He  is  just  nowhere.  He  can't  live  until  he 
returns. 

No  one  is  quicker  to  laugh  at  the  local  or  state  pride  of 
some  proud  provincial  than  this  Manhattanite;  yet,  he  is 
the  only  American  citizen  who  honestly  and  solemnly  be- 
lieves that  his  little  island  is  the  heart  and  soul  and  body 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  "Californian"  at  least 
argues,  but  a  Manhattanite  assumes  you  admit  every  other 
place  is  an  "abomination  of  desolation."  He  believes  that 
the  United  States  is  made  up  of  Manhattan  and  "some- 
where out  West,"  but  principally  Manhattan.  In  other 
words,  he  believes  that  Manhattan  comes  first  and  after 
that  comes  nothing  sixteen  times,  then  "somewhere  out 
West." 

I  join  him  in  admiration  of  the  Woolworth  Building, 
Grand   Central,  the  Palisades  of  the   Hudson  and   several 


other  things,  but  he  asks  me  to  enthuse  over  the  sight  of  a 
string  of  automobiles  on  Fifth  Avenue.  I  look  at  him 
startled;  can  it  be  that  the  man  does  not  know  that  the 
most  crowded  streets  in  the  United  States  are  not  in  New 
York?  Doesn't  he  know  that  on  a  summer  evening  on  a 
good  road  near  Indianapolis,  one  can  see  two  rows  of 
automobiles,  each  thirty  miles  long?  Doesn't  he  know  that 
in  Texas  we  travel  by  automobile  more  than  by  railroad? 
Has  he  not  heard  that  Dallas  is  one  of  the  greatest  automo- 
bile markets  in  the  world?  Doesn't  he  know  that  there  is 
room  in  the  Kansas  automobiles  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  state?  He  doesn't  know  that.  He  even  calls  my  at- 
tention to  the  telephone  facilities.  Poor,  benighted  wretch ! 
There  is  nearly  as  much  long  distance  telephoning  in  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  as  there  is  in  New  York  City.  He 
shows  me  hotels  that  were  built  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
ago  or  even  earlier.  Doesn't  he  know  that  nearly  all  of  the 
hotels  in  the  Southwest  have  been  built  since  these  anti- 
quated old  rock  piles  became  relics?  In  the  language  of  a 
colored  friend,  he  "don't  know  nuthin'  " — except  Manhattan. 

He  complains  about  the  exactions,  not  to  say  the  piracy, 
of  the  hat  check  vampires  in  these  hotels.  He  complains  of 
the  high  prices.  He  complains  about  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing theater  seats — and  finally  I  gather  the  purport  of  all 
this  complaining;  he  is  not  complaining  at  all.  He  is  brag- 
ging. Nothing  delights  a  Manhattanite  more  than  to  be 
outrageously  robbed,  so  that  he  can  go  around  talking 
about  it.  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  establish  a  shoe  shining 
parlor  in  New  York  and  charge  five  dollars  a  shine.  The 
place  would  be  crowded.  If  it  were  not  crowded  the  first 
day,  I  could  proceed  to  crowd  it  with  hirelings,  and  then 
its  success  would  be  assured.  Nothing  so  delights  a  Man- 
hattanite— next  to  being  outrageously -robbed — as  to  have 
half  his  clothes  torn  off,  fighting  his  way  in  to  get  robbed. 

"They're  doing  it,  you  know,  this  season,"  he  says,  as  he 
stops  to  pick  up  an  ear  or  two  that  was  torn  off  in  the 
crush.  "Very  silly,  you  know,"  he  adds,  "but  one  must  do 
it.  Quite  the  thing.  Everyone's  doing  it  this  season." 

After  he  has  made  a  particularly  star-spangled  ass  of 
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himself — a  sort  of  carmine  ass,  standing  out  against  an 
azure  blue  background,  he  makes  some  such  brilliant  com- 
ment as  this:  "The  American  people  are  so  extravagant." 
The  American  people  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  a  pretty  sensible  crowd.  But  the  Manhattan- 
ite  is  worse  than  extravagant.  His  case  borders  on  idiocy. 

GETTING  back  to  the  subject  of  hotels — because  Man- 
hattanites  love  to  talk  about  hotels — I  had  an  amusing 
experience  some  months  ago.  Visiting  Philadelphia  in  com- 
pany with  the  type  of  Manhattanite  whose  knowledge  of 
geography  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the 
world  is  bounded  on  the  top  by  the  East  River  and  on  the 
bottom  by  the  North  River,  we  stopped  at  a  magnificent 
hotel.  My  friend  left  instructions  with  the  clerk  that  we 
were  to  be  called  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning 
and  that  an  automobile  should  be  ready  at  nine  thirty.  At 
dinner  that  evening  and  five  or  six  times  later,  my  friend 
confided  to  me  the  overshadowing  fear  that  we  would  not 
be  called  in  the  morning  and  that  the  automobile  would 
not  be  there.  He  had  left  Manhattan  and  he  knew  that 
nothing  could  possibly  be  done  right  beyond  its  hallowed 
precincts.  In  the  two  or  three  hundred  hotels  where  I  have 
stopped  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  I  have  never 
failed  to  receive  a  requested  call,  except  in  Manhattan.  It 
is  a  fact,  generally  known,  that  hotel  service  in  Manhattan 
has  been  notoriously  bad  for  more  than  a  year.  The  only 
way  you  can  avoid  this  information  and  live  on  the  island 
is  to  contract  a  severe  case  of  "Manhattanitis." 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  draped  over  a  barber  chair  in 
the  basement  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  when  the  voice  of  the 
young  lady  at  work  on  my  index  finger  penetrated  the  hot 
towels  on  my  face  to  the  following  eff'ect: 

"Is  your  home  New  York?" 

"Texas." 

"Oh,  yes!   Texas.  I  know  where  that  is." 

How  wonderfully  clever  of  her.  Such  a  tiny  spot  on  the 
map;  queer  that  she  ever  discovered  it. 

"Cowboys  and  oil  millionaires.  I  just  love  cowboys." 

What  she  loves  is  moving  picture  stars,  A  really,  truly, 
sure-'nough  cowboy  is  gener- 
ally about  as  lovely  as  a  mud 
fence.  Both  cowboys  and  mud 
fences  are  useful  and  generally 
honest,  but  fond  as  I  am  of  them 
I  refuse  to  permit  the  slander 
that  they  could  appear  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  a  manicurist  in  New 
York. 

"I  have  a  fren'  from  Texas; 
he's  awfully  funny — he  lives 
here  in  the  hotel.  Took  me  to  a 
show  las'  night — I  was  awful  em- 
barrassed— he  didn't  tip  the  taxi 
driver." 

"Wasn't       that       terrible,"      I 
groaned.  "Think  of  a  criminal  doing  a  thing  like  that  in 
the  presence  of  a  lady.  She  orter  called  the  perlice.  Think 
of  this  erl  millionaire  not  tipping  the  taxi  driver!" 

So  I  gently  told  the  lady  that  Manhattan  is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  the  United  States  where  one  does  tip  the 
taxi  driver.  In  Texas,  a  man  who  drives  the  automobile 
might  shake  hands  with  you  and  wish  you  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney and  ask  you  how  the  wife  and  kids  are;  but  if  you 
tipped  him,  he  would  probably  crack  you  over  the  head 
with  the  extra  tire.  I  wanted  to  go  on  and  tell  her  that 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  American  states  where  tip- 
ping is  a  misdemeanor  under  the  law.  But  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  inform  Manhattanites  about  the  United  States. 
Unless  you  tell  them  something  that  they  have  already  seen 
in  the  movies,  you  may  succeed  only  in  convincing  them 
that  you  are  a  liar.  I  yearned  also  to  tell  this  young  lady 


Times  Prisoner 

By  Harry  Kemp 

I  am  content  with  Noiv,  ivhate'er  befall, 

Whether  I  ivill  or  no,  Today  is  all; 

No  matter  whether  sivift  or  slow  my  tread 

I  find  tomorrow  still  a  day  ahead; 

I  cannot  overtake  eternity — 

It  turns  to  time  and  slips  aivay  from  me, 

And  in  like  wise  I  go  upon  my  way 

Only  a  day  ahead  of  yesterday! 


that  most  of  the  people  in  Texas  have  never  seen  a  cow- 
boy or  an  oil  well — that  most  of  the  people  in  Texas  are 
cotton  growers.  But  there  have  been  no  cotton  growers  in 
the  movies  that  I  can  recall  and  it  would  not  be  safe. 

Next  to  hotels,  the  favorite  subject  of  the  Manhattanite 
is  bitter  condemnation  of  the  scoundrels  who  forced  pro- 
hibition upon  this  country  while  all  of  the  men  were  in 
France.  But  there  is  light  ahead,  he  tells  you  in  a  burst  of 
confidence.  This  thing  will  not  last  long!  His  beloved  cock- 
tail will  soon  be  back!  Poor,  benighted,  subway  mole!  He 
babbles  about  a  referendum  on  prohibition.  If  he  ever  got 
it,  he  would  find  out  that  this  country  would  vote  just 
about  80  per  cent  for  drastic  enforcement  of  prohibition. 
Manhattanites  have  even  asked  me  what  the  sentiment  is 
among  the  ranch  people.  They  are  talking  about  moving- 
picture  ranch  people.  The  only  ranches  I  know  personally 
are  in  western  Texas  and  that  part  of  the  country  has 
been  dry  so  long  that  most  of  the  young  men  out  there 
have  never  seen  a  saloon,  except  in  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth. 
Hundreds  of  those  boys  from  the  ranches  saw  intoxicating 
liquor,  for  the  first  time,  in  France.  Many  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  talked  tried  it  and  did  not  like  it. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  examples  of  a  severe  case  of 
Manhattanitis  that  I  have  ever  seen  came  to  my  atten- 
tion recently  in  a  New  York  newspaper.  It  appeared  in  a 
story  about  a  murdered  woman.  One  or  more  women  seem 
to  be  murdered  every  day  in  New  York.  This  particular 
woman  was  unidentified  at  the  time  the  reporter  was  writ- 
ing. He  furnished  this  exciting  clue  to  her  identity:  "She 
was  evidently  a  woman  of  refinement,  her  nails  were  mani- 
cured." All  that  proved  to  me  was  that  she  had  recently 
been  the  possessor  of  seventy-five  cents  and  had  spent  it 
in  a  manicure  parlor.  But,  to  a  Manhattanite,  manicured 
nails  and  certain  types  of  hair-dressing  and  the  lavish  use 
of  color  effects  completely  concealing  the  countenance  are 
sure  proofs  of  refinement. 

I  met  in  conference  recently  with  three  worried,  puzzled 
Manhattanites — business  men.  They  had  just  been  cheated 
out  of  $5,000.  One  of  them  remarked:  "He  certainly  had  a 
pleasing   address.   I    am   astonished.   He  certainly  inspired 

confidence."  The  next  day  I 
looked  at  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks. If  ever  there  was  a 
crooked,  shifty  eye,  set  in  a 
twisted  crooked  face,  it  was  the 
dishonest  eye  of  this  sneak.  But 
his  attire  was  simply  perfect. 
Your  true  Manhattanite  believes 
that  a  crook  must  resemble  the 
burglar  in  the  movies.  This  man 
answered  every  test  of  character 
that  a  Manhattanite  could  pre- 
scribe. His  clothes  fit  well,  his 
shoes  were  neat,  his  manners 
were  beyond  reproach,  and  to 
clinch  the  argument,  his  nails 
were  manicured.  "He  was  evidently  a  gentleman  of  refine- 
ment." Clothes  are  fearfully  important  in  New  York.  The 
Manhattanite  thinks  his  island  is  a  harsh,  cold-blooded 
temple  of  business.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  playground.  Scores 
of  thousands  of  men  in  New  York  come  to  worl^  at  ten  in 
the  morning  and  leave  at  three-thirty.  Nearly  all  the  of- 
fices close  Saturday  afternoons.  Nearly  all  of  the  offices 
close  by  five  o'clock.  The  cities  where  people  work,  and 
work  hard,  and  are  judged  much  more  severely  for  merit 
alone,  are  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Dallas — in  other  words 
"out  West." 

Nothing  delights  me  more  than  to  hear  the  Manhat- 
tanite discuss  our  national  problems.  "The  American 
people,"  he  says,  "are  amusement  mad."  They  are  not. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  .starving  for  amusement.  The 
oppressive  Puritanism  of  the  rural  [Continued  on  page  27Jt 
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"OST  of  the  criticism  of 
President  Harding's  Cab- 
inet shows  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  Cabinets  and  the  conditions 
of  their  appointment. 

A    hazy   idea   that   a    new    Presi- 

dent   can    look    over   his    party    and  ~ 

pick  the  best  men  in  it  springs  up  in  the  half-informed 
half  of  the  public  mind  when  Cabinet  making  comes  once 
in  four  years.  This  idea  is  nonsense.  Not  even  a  Czar  was 
able  to  do  that,  any  more  than  a  college  president  can  get 
the  best  scholar  on  the  subject  for  each  vacant  professional 
chair.  All  appointments  are  compromizes,  except  possibly 
Adam's  selection  of  Eve.  Even  there  Lilith  is  in  the  back- 
ground of  tradition. 

For  one  thing,  it  costs  a  man  $10,000  and  upward  a  year 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Cabinet.  There  has  not  been  a  Cabinet 
in  forty  years  in  which  some  one  man  did  not  impair  his 
private  fortune  often  past  repair.  This  held  up  Hughes's 
decision  for  a  long  while.  A  Secretary  of  State  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  his  job  under  $20,000  to  $25,000  a  year.  He  gets 
$12,000. 

A  President  must  first  make  sure  that  all  his  party  is 
represented.  The  organization  end  of  the  party  can  easily 
be  represented.  The  campaign  and  its  management  settle 
that.  The  difficulty  is  in  getting  adequate  representation  of 
the  moral,  intellectual,  reform,  progressive  end  of  the 
party.  These  forces  are  never  organized.  For  a  President  to 
select  Hughes  and  Hoover  for  this  end  and  purpose  is  the 
best  ever.  "Too  good  to  be  true,"  most  candid  men  will  say. 
I  felt  sure  of  such  appointments  when  I  was  writing  for 
Harding  in  The  Independent  last  summer  and  most  of  my 
fi'iends  were  sniffing  at  him.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  noth- 
ing to  take  back  of  the  good  I  said  of  him  then. 

Hughes  and  Hoover  are  fine  gold,  but  nobody  ever  dared 
to  coin  pure  gold  for  general  currency  and  the  needs  of  the 
market.  Coins  and  Cabinets  need  an  alloy.  Mr.  Daugherty, 
the  Attorney-General,  is  just  brass,  unblushing  brass  at 
that.  His  selection  Is  the  worse  because  the  post  was  never 
so  important.  The  Attorney-General  is  no  mere  counsel  of 
the  Government  or  its  attorney  trying  cases.  He  tries  almost 
none.  His  is  a  great  administrative  office.  He  runs  the 
largest  law  office  in  the  world.  No  other  Government  law 
office  has  a  fraction  of  the  business  he  directs.  The  English 
Attorney-General  is  not  even  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Ministers 
of  Justice  in  France,  Italy  or  other  European  Cabinets 
select  judges  and  public  officers  and  follow  certain  cases. 
The  United  States  Attorney-General  selects  more  officials, 
judicial  and  other,  than  they  do  by  several  fold.  He  sets  the 
tune  for  eighty-eight  District  Attorneys,  whose  business 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  legislation  since  1906. 
He  decides  Federal  policy  as  to  action  over  great  areas 
of  discretionary  prosecution  created  by  trust  acts,  railroad 
legislation,  the  trade  commission  and  a  score  of  other 
bodies.  His  "opinions"  to  the  President  and  departments 
constitute  a  volume  a  year  constantly  cited  in  the  courts, 
and  on  international  questions  and  the  statutory  powers 
of  the  President  and  Secretaries,  the  land  office  and  many 
other  sub-departments,  "offices,"  "bureaus"  and  "commis- 
sions," the  Attorney-General  settles  future  action  and 
policy. 

These  are  not  powers  which  should  go  to  a  man  whom  the 
criminals  sought  in  order  to  get  out  of  jail  on  contingent 
fees  and  the  officers  of  shaky  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, to  keep  out  of  jail  with  fees  in  cash.  A  lawyer  is 
known  by  his  clients. 

In  some  other  post  than   Attorney-General  there  would 
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not  be  the  same  objection  to  Mr. 
Daugherty.  All  he  did,  many  lawyers 
do.  No  President  can  adequately  ad- 
minister his  office,  which  necessarily 
involves     political     leadership     and 

party  policy,  without  men  who  know 

him  and  whom  he  knows  as  poli- 
ticians. If  a  President  ceases  to  keep  his  grip  on 
his  party,  he  is  gone.  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  determination  to  see  no  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative on  patronage.  All  must  go  to  the  departments. 
The  practical  result  was  that  he  saw  Congressmen  most 
infrequently.  He  lost  touch  with  his  own  party  in  both 
chambers.  He  could  not  hold  them.  In  the  critical  Congres- 
sional election  of  1918  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  situa- 
tion, having  no  one  by  him  familiar  with  the  political 
trend.  Mr.  Tumulty  was  worse  than  nothing.  So  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  fatal  letter  urging  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority. A  hostile  Congress  was  chosen.  He  lost  the  Treaty 
and  his  life  work  failed.  Grover  Cleveland  got  out  of  touch 
in  the  same  way  and  was  helpless  in  his  last  two  years. 
Taft  was  not  as  well  informed  as  were  Roosevelt  and  Mc- 
Kinley  and  as  President  Harding  will  be  with  Hays  and 
Daugherty  in  his  Cabinet. 

President  Harding  has  organized  a  business  Cabinet. 
President  Wilson's  Cabinet  was  made  up  of  lawyers  and 
professors.  Even  Bi'yan,  McAdoo  and  Daniels,  who  wei'e 
not  particularly  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  with  law, 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  tho  McAdoo  and  Daniels 
were  in  active  business.  For  the  present  Cabinet,  Mellon, 
Weeks,  Fall,  Wallace  and  Hoover  are  in  close  touch  with 
business,  tho  Fall  has  practised  law  and  sat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  his  state.  No  Cabinet  has  had  so  many  men 
closely  associated  with  business. 


B' 


(USINESS,  banking  and  economic  issues  will  lead  in  the 
next  four  years,  but  to  have  over  half  a  Cabinet  of  men 
fresh  from  active  business  has  its  risk,  particularly  now. 
The  rising  economic  issue  pending  is  whether  manufac- 
tured products  shall  drop  with  cereals,  fruits,  sugar,  coffee 
and  most  foods,  with  silk,  wool,  cotton,  hemp  and  jute,  with 
copper,  lead,  zinc  and  tin.  Even  coal  has  lost,  and  mineral 
oil  is  yielding.  Wages,  above  all,  are  falling  rapidly  under 
the  pressure  of  unemployment. 

The  steel  trust  leads  in  the  open  determination  to  keep 
up  the  prices  of  advanced  products.  Building  the  country 
over  is  halted  because  structural  steel  and  house  furnish- 
ings are  held  up.  The  textile  mills  are  endeavoring  by  shut- 
downs to  keep  quotations  on  dry-goods  from  falling  with 
raw  materials,  tho  some  reductions  have  come.  Retail 
goods  in  retailers'  hands  have  been  slaughtered,  but  the 
manufacturers  hope  for  rising  prices  in  1921,  and  mills, 
garment  makers  and  retailers  are  holding  off,  hoping  that, 
between  the  tariff,  the  inability  of  Europe  to  match  its  old 
output  and  its  need  of  goods,  the  fall  of  prices  will  not 
reach  the  manufactured  article  and  can  be  held  up  in 
metals  and  textiles,  at  least  above  the  drop  in  labor,  raw 
materials  and  food. 

The  managers  of  textile  mills,  iron  and  steel  plants  have 
not  deliberately  got  together  and  said :  "Behold,  let  us  coun- 
sel together  and  see  how  we  can  compass  this  great  iniquity 
before  God  and  man";  but  the  resolute  determination  of 
President  Gary  of  the  Steel  Trust  to  keep  prices  far  above 
the  drop  in  other  things  means  this.  Mr.  Gary  asserts  that 
the  Steel  Trust  can  justly  keep  up  prices  to  pay  "rea.son- 
able  profits"  on  "capital"  created  by  its  own  bookkeeping 
on  "depreciation"  and  "investment  in  the  property."  Such 
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a  claim  is  general  by  manufacturers,  but  it  should  be 
settled,  as  are  railroad  rates,  by  adjudication.  Mr.  Mellon 
and  Mr.  Weeks  will  be  for  Mr.  Gary's  view.  President  Hard- 
ing will  go  wrong  if  he  follows  Mr.  Gary. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
Act,  our  fiscal  machinery  for  exports,  our  currency,  our 
tangled  debt — whose  exact  liability  no  one  knows  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000,000 — and  the  heavy  credits  to  farmers 
reaching  in  all  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  all 
needing  amendment,  readjustment  and  new  legislation;  it 
is  a  good  time  to  have  men  who  understand  business  and 
most  particularly  fortunate  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  in  the 
Cabinet  with  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  foreign  busi- 
ness. 

Secretary  Hughes  has  loyally  accepted  President  Hard- 
ing's policy  for  an  international  association  and  not  a 
League,  in  which  each  nation  shall  decide  for  itself  how  far 
it  will  go  in  the  use  of  force  to  prevent  war  and  to  be  first 
organized  by  the  great  powers.  The  European  nations  have 
practically  abandoned  the  use  of  force  under  the  decision  of 
the  Council,  each  acting  on  its  own  decision.  France  is  pre- 
paring to  aid  Poland,  if  attacked  by  Russia,  but  England 
will  not.  Europe  cannot  disarm  with  Russia  threatening  the 
world  and  this  country.  The  new  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,  Mellon,  Fall,  Hayes,  Weeks,  Denby  and  Daugherty 
personally  believe  in  an  army  equal  to  defense  and  a  navy 
second  to  none,  as  does  the  President.  President  Wilson  has 
left  every  pending  issue  in  a  critical  position  so  that  the 
United  States  must  continue  its  naval  program,  if  from 
Yap  across  to  West  Africa  the  new  administration  is  to 
maintain  the  claims  advanced  by  its  predecessors. 

Toward  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Denby,  from  his  personal 
experience  and  his  published  utterances,  is  a  strong  be- 
liever in  protecting  China  and  is  opposed  to  the  current 
policy  of  Japan.  Senator  Fall,  during  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  showed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  military  in- 
terference in  Mexico.  Mr.  Weeks  leans  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Davis 
have  either  expressed  opposition  to  military  action  or  rep- 
resent influences  not  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  army  and 
navy. 

The  post  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  created  in  1913,  goes  to 
James  J.  Davis,  not  now  active  in  "organized  labor,"  tho 
holding  a  union  card  of  a  distant  date.  The  "regular"  trade 
unions  have  claimed  the  post.  Assuming  that  those  at  work 
have  grown  in  the  last  ten  years  with  population,  there  are 
about  45,000,000  people  at  work  for  pay  in  the  United 
States.  "Organized  labor"  has  about  6,000,000  of  these. 
Farm  labor  is  14,000,000  in  number;  those  who  work  in 
stores  and  offices  number  4,000,000;  unskilled  labor,  which 
many  unions  exclude,  numbers  4,500,000.  In  all,  the  unor- 
ganized labor,  including  servants  and  all  in  personal  service, 
is  four  times  as  large  as  the  trade  unions.  If  all  the  people 
who  work  for  wages  and  salaries  were  included,  the  trade 
unions  are  outnumbered  over  eight  to  one.  A  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  represent  all  at  work,  as  Mr.  Davis  does.  I  have 
known  something  of  his  work  in  the  "Order  of  the  Moose." 
He  is  an  efficient  manager,  an  highly  practical  idealist  and 
for  thrift,  fellowship  and  the  under-dog;  but  also  mixed 
up  with  the  Republican  party  machine  in  Pennsylvania. 

Taken  collectively,  of  the  ten  in  the  new  Cabinet,  or 
eleven  if  Vice-President  Coolidge  be  included,  all  but  three, 
Daugherty,  Davis  and  Fall,  have  been  to  college,  an  unusual 
but  not  an  unprecedented  proportion.  Washington's  Cabinet 
had  but  one  non-college  man.  Four  of  the  Cabinet  are  from 
the  East,  three  from  the  mid- West  and  two  from  the  far 
West.  When  President  Wilson  organized  his  first  Cabinet, 
three  voted  in  the  same  election  district  in  Austin,  Texas,  in 
which  Mr.  House  also  voted.  For  the  first  time,  the  Cabinet 
has  a  former  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Mr. 
Hughes  has  also  been  twice  a  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Weeks  and  Mr.  Fall  have  sat  in  the  Senate,  the  former  in 


the  House.  Mr.  Fall  has  also  sat  on  the  Supreme  Court  in 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  Denby  served  in  the  Marines  as  sergeant 
and  Mr.  Weeks,  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  did 
creditable  service  as  a  naval  officer  on  our  coast  in  the  war. 
Mr.  Wallace  brings  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
most  unusual  farm  journalist's  equipment.  Mr.  Hoover  is 
the  first  of  any  President's  counsellors  personally  known 
in  Europe  and  also  enjoying  a  world-wide  fame. 

Indiana 

THE  center  of  population  of  the  United  States  still  re- 
mains in  Indiana,  according  to  the  census  of  1920. 
There  is  no  American  but  will  feel  a  certain  appropriate- 
ness in  this.  Indiana  is  as  near  to  being  the  "typical" 
American  state  as  we  can  find.  Like  the  United  States,  it  is 
still  half  rural  and  yet  it  contains  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  manufacturing  establishments.  Like  the  United 
States  it  is  usually  Republican,  but  always  doubtful  enough 
to  keep  both  parties  on  the  alert.  In  Riley  we  have 
the  American  poet  closest  to  the  soil  and  freest  from  for- 
eign influences;  in  Tarkington  we  have  a  heaven-born  nov- 
elist of  the  inmost  essence  of  American  small  town  life.  In 
virtues  and  faults,  Indiana  is  America. 

The  Pope  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.       j 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

IT  seems  unfortunate  that  Benedict  XV  should  have 
judged  it  necessary  to  publish  his  condemnation  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  regards  it  as 
having  used  its  social  work  as  a  basis  for  proselytizing 
among  those  who  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  This  of  course  raises  a  question  of  fact  upon  which 
we  are  not  competent  to  pronounce  judgment  without  in- 
vestigation. My  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  such  proselytism  at  its 
worst  can  be  more  than  incidental  or  local.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  in  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  country  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  in  any  form  other  than  that  of 
Roman  Catholicism  might  be  regarded  as  proselytism  by 
ecclesiastical  power.  Any  attempt  at  religious  conversion 
might  very  likely  include  those  who  were  nominally  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  so  far  as  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Association  in  this  country  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  sustain  the  charge.  It  of  course 
carries  on  religious  work;  but  its  general  policy  cannot  be 
said,  so  far  as  observable,  to  include  any  attempt  upon 
Roman  Catholic  faith  as  such. 

We  heard  so  much  during  the  war  about  the  fraternizing 
of  churchmen  on  the  field  of  battle  that  it  is  something 
of  a  shock  to  discover  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does 
not  believe  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  quite 
played  fair.  Charges  of  this  sort  have  been  common  against 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
no  unimportant  source  of  the  propaganda  of  distrust  waged 
against  the  Association  lies  within  that  organization.  The 
action  of  the  Pope  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  this  distrust. 
How  much  this  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  it  is  hard  to  forecast.  It  seems  alto- 
gether probable  that  it  will  increase  the  unfriendliness  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

But  the  action  of  the  Pope  will  bear  an  interpretation  of 
more  importance  even  than  that  of  mere  hostility  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  with  characteristic  wisdom,  has  come  to  see  that 
this  is  a  day  of  laymen  and  of  social  service.  Its  bishops 
have  issued  one  of  the  noblest  of  statements  relative  to  the 
application  of  the  gospel  to  social  affairs.  In  America  the 
church  is  organizing  social  settlements,  developing  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  extension  work  (another  term  for 
a  popularized  propaganda)  and  parochial  schools.  Each 
one   of  these   institutions    is   frankly  ecclesiastical.   Wher- 
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ever  any  one  of  them  has  touched  the  life  of  the  community 
it  has  not  hesitated  to  criticize  social  institutions  and 
church  organizations  of  another  sort.  No  one  who  knows 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  can  fail  to  see  that  in  fos- 
tering the  participation  of  laymen  in  social  service,  it 
must  sooner  or  later  be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  For,  tho  strictly 
evangelical  in  its  administration,  the  Association  puts  no 
religious  tests  upon  its  services  and  extends  its  opportuni- 
ties to  men  of  all  religious  faiths  or  none  whatever. 

For  the  Roman  Catholics  to  recognize  competition  is  to 
find  anti-Roman  Catholic  propagandists.  The  condemna- 
tion of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  therefore 
an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  extension  of  front  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  movement.  It  has  opposed 
Protestant  churches  as  heretical.  It  is  only  consistent  when 
it  opposes  any  of  their  religious  work  in  organizations  not 
strictly  ecclesiastical.  We  welcome  a  new  social  spirit  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  regrettable,  however, 
that  it  becomes  a  new  occasion  for  that  church  to  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that  it  will  endure  no  compromize  with 
Protestantism  or  institutions  allied  with  Protestantism  in 
the  service  of  mankind.  It  will  only  serve  to  deepen  the 
chasm  between  Christian  forces  at  a  moment  when,  with 
mutual  tolerance  of  each  other's  positions,  they  should  be 
standing  together  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian  morals 
in  society. 

There  is  one  consolation,  however,  in  the  Papal  action.  A 
good  many  people  had  felt  that  the  Association  was  not 
growing  in  religious  fervor  and  was  relatively  minimizing 
its  strictly  religious  activities.  It  may  be  that  this  hos- 
tility of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  argues  that  the  re- 
ligious influence  of  the  Association  has  been  greater  than 
was  feared.  At  all  events,  if  the  Association  is  to  be  con- 
demned because  of  evangelical  fervor  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  turn  its  proscription  into  a  blessing  and  with  re- 
newed energy  make  its  manifold  and  admirable  activities 
more  effective  channels  for  popularizing  the  attitude  and 
consequent  behavior  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Hughes  and  the  League 

Hamilton  Holt 


By 


WHEN  President  Wilson  brought  back  the  prelim- 
inary draft  of  the  Covenant  from  Paris  and  in- 
vited suggestions  for  its  improvement,  no  Ameri- 
can made  a  more  lucid  and  analytic  study  of  the  document 
than  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  In  his  masterly  address  before 
the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hughes  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  have  the  United  States  accept 
the  Covenant  provided  it  was  amended  in  the  following 
seven  particulars: 

1.  By  explicit  provision  as  to  the  requirement  of  unanimity 
in  decision. 

This  was  accepted  in  the  revised  Covenant  in  Article  V, 
which  states  "Except  when  otherwise  expressly  provided 
in  this  Covenant  or  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  decisions 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  shall  re- 
quire the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  League  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting. 

2.  By  suitable  limitation  as  to  the  field  of  the  League's 
inquiries  and  action,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  internal 
concerns  of  States,  such  as  immigration  and  tariff  hiws.  are 
not  embraced. 

This  was  accepted  in  Article  XV  which   reads,  "If  the 

dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them  and 

is  found  by  the  Council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by 

international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 

of  the  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report  and  shall  make  no 

recomtnendation  as  to  its  settlement."  It  is  worth  recalling 

that  the  wording  of  this  provision  was  suggested  to  Mr. 

Wilson  by  Mr.  Taft. 

3.  By  providing  that  no  foreign  power  shall  hereafter  acquire 


by  conquest,  purchase,  or  in  any  other  way.   any  possession  on 
the  American  continent  or  the  islands  adjacent  thereto. 

4.  By  providing  that  the  settlement  of  purely  American 
questions  shall  be  remitted  primarily  to  the  American  nations, 
and  that  European  nations  shall  not  intervene  unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  American  nations. 

These  two  proposed  amendments  are  practically  cov- 
ered in  Article  XXI  of  the  Treaty,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
validity  of  international  engagements,  such  as  treaties  of 
arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

5.  By  omitting  the  guaranty  of  Article  X. 

This  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  agree  to.  Article  X  guaranteed 
all  members  of  the  League  in  their  sovereignty  and  terri- 
toi'y  "as  against  external  aggression." 

6.  By  providing  that  no  member  of  the  League  shall  be 
constituted  a  mandatory  without  its  consent,  and  that  no  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  Power  shall  be  constituted  a  mandatory  of  any 
American  people. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted  in  the  paragraph  in  Article 
XXII  which  reads,  "The  best  method  of  giving  practical 
effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples 
be  intrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  re- 
sources, their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can 
best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to 
accept  it.  .  .  ." 

7.  By  providing  that  any  member  of  the  League  may  withdraw 
at  its  pleasure  on  a  specified  notice. 

This  suggestion  was  accepted  in  the  paragraph  of  Ar- 
ticle i  which  reads,  "Any  member  of  the  League  may,  after 
two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so,  withdraw  from 
the  League.  .  .  ." 

Thus  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  other  representatives  of  the 
Powers  at  Versailles  accepted  completely  and  unequivocally 
Mr.  Hughes's  first,  second,  sixth  and  seventh  suggestions, 
substantially  accepted  his  third  and  fourth,  and  rejected 
his  fifth. 

If  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  holds  the  same  views  today 
that  Mr.  Hughes  did  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  he  made 
these  suggestions,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  be  willing  to 
have  the  United  States  enter  the  League  provided  only  the 
guarantee  in  Article  X  is  omitted  and  Article  XXI,  deal- 
ing with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  further  clarified. 

If  President  Harding  will  permit  Secretary  Hughes  to 
act  along  these  lines  he  will  get,  and  deserve  to  get,  the  sup- 
port of  every  real  friend  of  the  League  in  the  United 
States,  whether   Republican,  Democrat  or  Independent. 


Lochinvar 

^  ENATOR  Hiram  Johnson  has  been  summoned  across 
1^  the  continent  to  fight  for  the  home  rule  of  New 
York  City  against  Governor  Miller's  plan  for  reorganizing 
by  state  action  the  transportation  system  of  New  York. 
Thus  the  ends  of  the  continent  meet,  and  thus  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  confesses  that  home  talent  is  unequal  to  the 
adequate  defense  of  home  rule.  The  Far  West  is  still 
essential  to  the  producing  of  young  Lochinvars  for  Eastern 
consumption. 

Lithuania 

WILLIAM  G.  McAdoo,  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
world  affairs,  urges  the  immediate  recognition  of 
Lithuania.  The  reminder  comes  on  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  Lithuanian  independence,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Lithuanian  people  feel  that  less  than  jus- 
tice has  been  done  them  by  the  United  States  which,  pro- 
claiming self-determination,  has  waited  so  long  to  "see"  the 
new  republic.  It  is  true  that  independent  Lithuania  will  be 
a  small  and  weak  country  which  would  be  well  advised  to 
enter  some  sort  of  federation  with  Russia,  Poland  or 
Latvia,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  the  people  themselves 
should  decide.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  recognize  in  law  a 
government  which  exists  in  fact. 
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Congress  Passes  Tariff 

IN  the  last  grand  rush  of  the  closing  session  many  pro- 
jected laws  fell  by  the  wayside,  but  the  most  contro- 
versial measure,  the  Emergency  Tariff  bill,  managed  to 
secure  a  favorable  vote  in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  not  a  complete  tariff  meas- 
ure, as  it  is  virtually  limited  to  agricultural  products.  As 
amended  by  the  Senate  and  further  amended  in  conference 
a  wide  range  of  products  was  covered  by  the  bill  and 
some  of  the  new  rates  are  extremely  high,  tho  their  effect 
in  increasing  prices  and  values  might  not  have  been  as 
great  as  seems  to  be  anticipated  by  either  the  friends  or 
the  foes  of  the  bill,  as  many  of  the  products  "protected" 
nearly  monopolize  the  home  market  and  yield  a  large  sur- 
plus for  exportation. 

Wheat  was  rated  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents  a  bushel  and 
wheat  flour  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  flaxseed,  30 
cents  a  bushel;  corn,  15  cents  a  bushel;  beans,  2  cents  a 
pound;  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel,  peanuts,  3  cents  a 
pound;  onions,  40  cents  a  bushel;  cleaned  rice, 
pound;  lemons,  2  cents  a  pound;  peanut  oil, 
gallon;  cottonseed  oil,  20  cents  a 
gallon,  with  soya  bean  oil  and 
coconut  oil  at  the  same  rate;  olive 
oil,  40  cents  a  gallon  (in  bulk)  ; 
cattle,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
sheep,  $2  a  head  ($1  if  under  one 
year  old)  ;  fresh  meat,  2  cents  a 
pound;  preserved  meats,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  cotton,  7  cents  a 
pound;  cotton  manufactures,  a  sur- 
tax of  7  cents  a  pound  in  addition 
to  existing  rates;  unwashed  wool, 
15  cents  a  pound  (washed,  30 
cents;  scoured,  45  cents)  ;  wool 
manufactures,  a  surtax  of  45 
cents  a  pound;  sugar,  2  cents  a 
pound  (Cuban  sugar,  1.6  cents)  ; 
butter  and  substitutes,  6  cents  a 
pound;  cheese,  23  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  milk,  2  cents  a  gallon 
(cream,  5  cents  a  gallon;  con- 
densed milk,  2  cents  a  pound)  ;  to- 
bacco (unstemmed),  $2.35  a  pound;  apples,  30  cents  a 
bushel;  cherries,  3  cents  a  pound;  olives,  3  cents  a  pound 
(25  cents  a  gallon  in  solution). 

As  had  been  generally  expected,  President  Wilson  vetoed 
the  tariff  bill;  pointing  out  in  his  message  that  agriculture 
could  not  expect  substantial  relief  from  tariffs  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  export  trade  so  greatly  exceeded  our  im- 
portations. An  attempt  was  made  to  repass  the  bill  over 
his  veto,  but  it  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
201  votes  to  132. 

Profiteering  Not  Illegal 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  practically  in- 
validates the  sections  of  the  Lever  Act  directed  against 
profiteering.  The  Court  held  that  the  provisions  imposing 
penalties  for  profiteering  were  too  vaguely  worded  and  did 
not  meet  the  legal  test  of  specific  definition  of  the  crimes 
charged.  Chief  Justice  White  declared: 

The  sole  remaining  inquiry,  therefore,  is  the  certainty  or  un- 
certainty of  the  text  in  question,  that  whether  the  words :  "That 
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it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  wilfully  lo  make  any 
unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or  charge  in  handling  or  dealing  in 
or  with  any  necessaries,"  constituted  a  fixing  by  Congress  of  an 
ascertainable  standard  of  guilt  and  are  adequate  to  inform  per- 
sons accused  of  violation  thereof  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation  against  them.  That  they  are  not,  we  are  of  opinion, 
so  cleai'ly  results  from  the  mere  statement  as  to  render  elabora- 
tion on  the  subject  wholly  unnecessary.  Observe,  that  the  section 
forbids  no  specific  or  definite  act. 

The  court's  decision  was  given  on  an  appeal  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  a  lower  court  which  quashed  an  indictment 
against  a  profiteer  in  sugar.  The  Supreme  Court  contended 
that  the  penalty  clauses  of  the  Lever  Act  relating  to 
profiteering  violated  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  define  legal  safeguards,  and 
especially  the  clause  of  the  sixth  amendment  guaranteeing 
an  accused  person  "to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation." 

On  the  same  day,  February  28,  the  Court  handed  down 
a  decision  upholding  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  exempt  farm  loan  bonds  from  taxation.  Because  of  the 
doubt  on  this  point  the  bonds  have  been  selling  below  par, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Court  should  do  much  to  make  them 
more  marketable. 


OCEAN  a 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  World 

"There  seems  to  be  more  rime  than  reason  in  giving  Yap  to  the  Jap,"  is  one  newspaper's 
Gomment  on  the  League's  allocation  to  Japan  of  the  mandate  over  this  strategically  situated 
little  island.  This  map  shows  the  relative  position  of  Yap  and  the  distances  to  important 

coast  lines 


Colby  Protests 


YAP  is  a  small  island  to  cause  such  a  fuss.  In  the  gazet- 
teer it  is  stated  to  have  but  seventy-nine  square  miles 
and  its  population  is  of  insignificant  proportions.  Yet  just 
at  present  the  Japanese  claim  to  a  mandate  over  Yap  is 
causing  more  tension  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
than  the  Japanese  annexation  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  former  German  territories  in  the  Pacific  or  even  the 
commercial  penetration  and  military  occupation  of  Shan- 
tung and  eastern  Siberia.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
tiny  island  of  Yap  is  an  important  cable  crossing  which 
would  give  Japan  a  strategic  position  in  the  Pacific.  Sec- 
retary Colby  sent  a  diplomatic  note,  of  date  February  21, 
to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  protesting  against 
the  allocation  of  Yap  to  Japan  at  a  meeting  of  the  League 
on  December  17,  1920;  the  text  of  the  decision  stating  that 
this  assignment  of  mandate  was  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  "Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers."  To  this 
Secretary  Colby  replies: 
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Look  at  the  size  of  it! 


The  Government  of  the  United 
States  takes  this  opportunity,  re- 
spectfully and  in  most  friendly 
spirit,  to  submit  to  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  that  the  statement  above 
quoted  is  incorrect  and  is  not  an  ac- 
curate recital  of  the  facts.  On  the 
contrary,  the  United  States,  which 
is  distinctly  included  in  the  very 
definite  and  constantly  used  de- 
scriptive phrase  "the  principal  allied 
and  associated  powers,"  has  not 
agreed  to  the  terms  or  provisions  of 
the  mandate  which  is  embodied  in 
this  text,  nor  has  it  agreed  that  a 
mandate  should  be  conferred  upon 
Japan  covering  all  the  former  Ger- 
man islands  situated  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  lying  north  of  the 
equator. 

The  United  States  has  never  given 
its  consent  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
Island  of  Yap  in  any  proposed  man- 
date to  Japan,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  time  of  the  discussion 
of  a  mandate  covering  the  former 
German  islands  in  the  Pacific  north 
of  the  equator,  and  in  the  course  of 
said  discussion,  President  Wilson, 
acting  on  behalf  of  this  Government, 
was  particular  to  stipulate  that  the 

question  of  the  disposition  of  the  Island  of  Yap  should 
be  reserved  for  future  consideration.  Subsequently  this  Gov- 
ernment was  informed  that  certain  of  "the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers"  were  under  the  impression  that  the  reported 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Council,  sometimes  described  as  the 
Council  of  Four,  taken  at  its  meeting  on  May  T,  1919,  included 
or  inserted  the  Island  of  Yap  in  the  proposed  mandate  to  Japan. 
This  Government  in  notes  addressed  to  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  has  set  forth  at  length 
its  contention  that  Yap  had  in  fact  been  excepted  from  this 
proposed  mandate  and  was  not  to  be  included  therein. 

Furthermore,  by  direction  of  President  Wilson  the  respective 
governments,  above  mentioned,  were  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not  concur  in  the  reported  de- 
cision of  May  7,  1919,  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  information 
was  further  conveyed  that  the  reservations  which  had  previously 
been  made  by  this  Government  regarding  the  Island  of  Yap  were 
based  on  the  view  that  the  Island  of  Yap  necessarily  constitutes 
an  indispensable  part  of  any  scheme  or  practicable  arrangement 
of  cable  communication  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  its  free  and  un- 
hampered use  should  not  be  limited  or  controlled  by  any  one 
power. 

Yap  has  cable  connections  with  the  American  island  of 
Guam,  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  with  the  important 
Chinese  port  of  Shanghai.  President  Mackay  of  the  Com-' 
mercial  Cable  Company  testified  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  that  "All  messages  for  the  Dutch  Indies  were  sent 
via  Yap  under  normal  conditions,  and  during  interruptions 
of  our  cable  between  Guam  and  Manila,  which  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  Philippines  and  China  by  our 
route,  we  diverted  traffic  via  Yap  to  Shanghai  over  the 
German-Dutch  system."  The  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  cable  landings  of  Y"ap  is  therefore  evident.  But  it  is 
not  certain  how  much  success  our  diplomatic  protests  will 
have,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  outside  the 
League  of  Nations  which  assigns  mandates.  We  still  have 
the  rights  of  a  belligerent  Power,  however,  as  Mr.  Colby 
pointed  out,  and  the  disposition  of  former  German  terri- 
tories concerns  us  as  one  of  the  "Allied  and  Associated 
Powers." 

The  Costa  Rica  War 

THE  little  Central  American  republic  of  Costa  Rica  is 
initiating  a  war  with  the  republic  of  Panama;  a  war 
which,  in  spite  of  its  tiny  scale,  would  concern  us  closely 
because  of  our  position  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Like 
most  international  conflicts  in  Latin  America  the  struggle 
began  over  a  disputed  frontier.  The  district  of  Coto  in  the 
province  of  Chiriqui  had  been  awarded  to  Panama  by  one 
arbitral  decision;  to  Costa  Rica  by  a  later  decision.  Panama 
refusing  to  recognize  the  second  decision,  Costa  Rica  sent 


a  ship  with  a  hundred-  soldiers  to 
occupy  the  disputed  region. 
Thereupon  President  Porras  of 
Panama  summoned  his  nation  to 
arms  by  the  following  proclama- 
tion: 

The  Costa  Rican  Government  has 
dislodged  our  national  authorities  in 
the  District  of  Coto,  which  they  have 
seized.  We  must  meet  force  with 
force,  and  I  expect  in  this  moment 
of  supreme  sacrifice  that  party  dif- 
ferences shall  be  forgotten  and  that 
united  we  shall  demonstrate  that  we 
know  how  to  be  Panamanians  and 
subject  ourselves  to  every  kind  of 
sacrifice  to  maintain  the  national 
dignity. 

Panama  and  Costa  Rica  are 
about  equal  in  population,  neither 
nation  having  quite  half  a  mil- 
lion. Both  countries  declared  war 
on  Germany,  but  neither  has  de- 
veloped any  substantial  military 
or  naval  organization.  Costa  Rica 
keeps  a  standing  army  of  about 
1000  men  with  a  possible  wartime 
expansion  to  50,000 — if  the  guns  can  be  found  for  them. 
Panama  lacks  even  the  tiny  regular  army  possessed 
by  Costa  Rica,  but  it  could  probably  mobilize  nearly  as 
many  volunteers  or  conscripts  in  case  of  war.  Colombia,  the 
nation  from  which  Panama  seceded,  may  possibly  inter- 
vene in  the  hostilities  on  the  side  of  Panama;  but  there  is 
an  equal  danger  that  Costa  Rica's  allies  in  the  Central 
American  Union,  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Honduras,  may 
join  in  on  the  other  side. 

The  United  States  is  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  the 
controversy.  It  may  be  necessary  to  mediate  to  prevent  a 
war,  and  our  right  to  do  so  can  be  grounded  not  only  on 
the  general  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  also  on 
our  special  duty  to  protect  the  Canal.  But  Panama  would 
look  to  the  United  States  as  a  protecting  Power  and  expect 
our  favor  on  that  ground;  whereas  Costa  Rica  would  rely 
on  the  fact  that  the  disputed  territory  had  been  adjudged 
to  Costa  Rica  by  Chief  Justice  White  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Whichever  way  our  decision  went,  there- 
fore, we  would  run  the  risk  of  making  either  Panama  or 
Costa  Rica  unfriendly. 

Picking  the  Cabinet 

PRESIDENT  Harding  has  not  found  it  is  easy  to 
build  his  cabinet.  On  the  very  eve  of  inauguration  the 
newspapers  were  still  writing  of  the  "tentative  slate"  and 
"eleventh  hour  changes."  His  desire  to  consult  everyone 
and,  if  possible,  to  please  everyone,  naturally  caused  great 
delay,  as  the  appointments  most  favored  by  some  Republi- 
cans are  the  most  bitterly  resented  by  others.  For  example, 
no  appointment  was  received  with  more  favor  by  the  general 
public  than  that  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  yet  it  is  probable 
that  no  other  appointment  was  so  bitterly  fought  by  in- 
fluential politicians.  Many  names  are  missing  from  the 
list  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  expected  to  see 
associated  with  the  new  Administration.  This  was  not, 
however,  in  all  cases  the  fault  of  Mr.  Harding.  He  offered 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Frank  Lowden, 
former  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  at  one  time  the  leading 
candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination.  But 
]\Ir.  Lowden  declined.  Whether  he  would  have  accepted 
the  tender  of  some  other  cabinet  post  is  not  certain,  but 
at  all  events  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  possessing  any 
special  knowledge  of  naval  aff'airs.  Other  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  have  entered 
on  their  duties  without  deeming  such  knowledge  a  prere- 
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quisite  to  taking  the  office,  but  evidently  Mr.  Lowden  has 
a  different  opinion. 

The  first  definitely  announced  appointment  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hughes  as  Secretary  of  State.  In  its  issue  of  March 
5,  The  Independent  briefly  sketched  the  career  of  Mr. 
Hughes  and  it  need  only  be  added  here  that  the  appoint- 
ment has  been  received  with  approval  in  European  coun- 
tries. Newspapers  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  other 
countries  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  that  American 
diplomacy  would  be  handled  during  these  trying  times  by 
a  man  of  his  type  and  caliber.  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  former 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  has  been  chosen  as  Under-Secretary 
of  State.  He  is  a  trained  diplomat  with  a  long  record  of 
service  with  the  legations  in  Cuba,  China,  Chile,  Portugal 
and  Mexico  and  his  appointment  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  giving  much  strength  to  the  Harding  Admin- 
istration. 

The  second  appointment  to  be  anounced  was  that  of  Harry 
M.  Daugherty  of  Ohio  as  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Daugherty 
is  a  well-known  figure  in  political  circles  but  he  has  held 
no  elective  office  higher  than  membership  in  the  Ohio 
legislature.  He  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  launch 
and  keep  going  the  Harding  "boom"  before  and  during 
the  national  convention  of  1920  and  for  many  years  he 
has  been  a  close  friend  and  political  associate  of  the  new 
President.  The  appointment  has  not  escaped  criticism,  even 
from  the  Republican  press,  but  to  all  remonstrances  Mr. 
Harding  replied  "The  opposition  to  his  appointment  has 
merely  strengthened  my  conviction  that  I  want  him." 

The  important  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  to 
Andrew  William  Mellon  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  strongly 
backed  by  both  Senators  from  his  state.  He  is  a  wealthy 
and  successful  business  man  who  did  much  to  develop  the 
industries  and  the  financial  institutions  of  Pittsburgh  and 
other  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  many  Republicans  Leon- 
ard Wood  was  not  made  Secretary  of  War;  tho  he  may 
be  given  the  Governorship  of  the  Philippines  as  "consola- 
tion prize."  President  Harding  is  not  known  to  have 
objected  to  General  Wood  on  personal  or  political  grounds, 
but  he  was  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  should  be  a  civilian  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  England, 
tho  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Germany  and  many  other 
countries,  it  has  been  customary  to  choose  civilians  as  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  both  the  army  and  the  navy.  So  the 
secretaryship  went  to  John  Wingate  Weeks  of  Massachu- 
setts, former  Senator  from  that  state  and  in  1916  one 
of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination.  He  is  regarded  as  a  competent  administrator, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

Will  H.  Hays  of  Indiana,  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  will  succeed  Mr.  Burleson  as  Post- 
master-General. Tho  a  "political"  appointment  it  has  been 
favorably  received,  as  Mr.  Hays  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  an  able  executive. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  Edwin  Denby  of 
Michigan,  with  a  record  of  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  to  his  credit.  For  a  number  of  years  he  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  a  member- of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee. 

One  man  enters  the  cabinet  directly  from  the  Senate. 
Albert  Bacon  Fall  of  New  Mexico  will  be  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  He  "grew  up  with  the  territory"  as  farmer, 
rancher,  miner,  business  man,  member  of  the  legislature, 
justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court,  and  Senator 
since  1912.  He  is  best  known  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  a 
stern  policy  towards  Mexico,  with  intervention  as  a  pos- 
sibility if  a  crisis  between  the  countries  should  recur,  and 
his  inclusion  in  the  cabinet  has  caused  much  uneasiness 
among  the  Mexicans. 

Henry  Cantwell   Wallace  of  Iowa,  editor   and  publisher 


The  Cabi] 


Paul  Thompson 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
James  John  Davis,  a  union  man,  has 
been  close  to  labor  problems  all  his 
life.  He  was  born  in  Wales,  went  to 
Pittsburgh  with  his  parents  when 
he  was  four  years  old,  worked  in  the 
steel  mills  at  eleven 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Henry  Cantwell  Wallace,  editor  of 
Wallaces  Farmer,  has  wide  popu- 
larity among  American  farmers  and 
knows  first-hand  the  chief  agricul- 
tural problems  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  in  Illinois,  graduated 
from  Iowa  State  CoUege  and  later 
taught   there 
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SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Senator  Albert  Bacon  Fall,  of  New 

Mexico,  has  been  a  farmer,  rancher, 

miner,    lawyer,    teacher,    publisher, 

and  judge 
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POSTMASTER   GENERAI 
The  youngest   member  of  I 
net  is  Will  H.  Hays,  fortyi 
old,    graduate    of    Wabash 
lawyer    in     Sullivan,    India 
Hays  has  been  active  in  Re  " 
politics    for   at    least    twenty  >^ 
since  1916  he  has  been  chai  '^ 
the  Republican  National  C( 
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I'uul  Thompson 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Pittsburgh  is  represented  for  capi- 
tal as  well  as  labor.  Andrew  William 
Mellon  has  been  in  business  there 
over  forty  years,  since  1902  as  presi- 
dent  of  the   Mellon   National   Bank 


©  Keystone 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

Friends  and  critics  both  use  the  one 
word  "politics"  to  describe  Harry 
M.  Daugherty's  career.  He  prac- 
tised law  in  Ohio,  served  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  managed  the 
Harding  campaign  at  Chicago 


ECRETARY  OF  THE   NAVY 
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SECRETARY   OF   WAR 

Former  Senator  John  Wingate 
Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  puts  down 
his  profession  in  "Who's  Who"  as 
banker,  but  he  has  spent  much  of 
his  career  in  law-making  and  as 
advisor  in  national  affairs 


and  former-  successful  farmer  and  raiser  of  live  stock, 
will  be  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  His  appoint- 
ment has  been  favorably  received  in  agricultural  circles. 

James  John  Davis,  banker,  labor  leader,  steel  worker, 
head  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  is  slated  for  Secretary 
of  Labor.  He  hails  from  Pittsburgh,  like  Secretary  Mellon 
of  the  Treasury.  The  city  of  iron  and  smoke  has  thus  the 
rare  privilege  of  double  representation  in  the  Cabinet. 


Hoover  Accepts 


PROBABLY  the  most  discussed  appointment,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  popular,  was  that  of  Herbert  Hoover 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Hoover  was  reluctant  to 
accept,  in  spite  of  his  friendliness  to  the  new  administra- 
tion, because  of  the  duties  he  had  already  undertaken  with 
respect  to  European  relief.  But  President  Harding  pressed 
him  hard  and  he  finally  agreed  to  assume  office  on  two 
conditions.  The  first  was  that  he  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  a  time  his  connection  with  relief  work.  "1  have  no 
right,"  he  said,  "to  ask  the  public  to  give  money  and  then 
shed  all  responsibility  of  administering  it  at  once."  The 
second  condition  was  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  be 
reorganized  and  made  a  much  more  vital  factor  in  develop- 
ing our  foreign  trade  than  it  is  at  present.  His  remarks 
on  this  point  are  of  great  significance: 

I  have  outliued  to  Senator  Harding  several  constructive  pro- 
posals for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  it  remains  for  him 
to  make  the  decision.  I  believe  that  a  i-eorganization  is  vital  for 
the  future  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  That  department  has 
been  a  Department  of  Commerce  in  name  only  and  is  composed 
of  scientific  and  semi-scientific  bureaus  of  uncorrected  nature. 

If  I  take  the  post  it  will  be  only  because  I  believe  that  Sena- 
tor Harding  will  stand  behind  me  in  making  a  real  Department 
of  Commerce.  There  is  an  enormous  field  for  a  proper  Govern- 
ment bureau.  It  can  be  made  a  department  of  the  first  importance 
with  the  support  of  the  Administration  and  Congress.  Unless 
this  is  done,  1  am  not  warranted  in  shifting  my  responsibilities 
for  relief  work. 

Aside  from  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
was  on  the  program  of  Congress  and  the  Administration,  by 
which  bureaus  related  to  commercial  matters  should  be  brought 
into  the  Department  of  Commerce,  there  is  also  a  large  field  of 
activity  for  the  department  that  does  not  involve  legislation,  more 
particularly  in  the  definitely  organized  cooperation  with  the  vari- 
ous industries  for  the  purpose  of  expansion  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  improvement  of  methods  in  domestic  commerce. 

Roosevelt  the  Third 

FOR  the  third  time  a  Roosevelt  has  been  selected  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A  European  would 
probably  infer  that  the  office  was  hereditary,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  anything  but  the  busy  hand  of  coin- 
cidence. The  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  recently  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Vice-Pi'esident,  held  the  same  office  dur- 
ing the  Wilson  Administration,  and  now  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  son  of  President  Roosevelt,  has  been  appointed  to 
assist  the  incoming  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Edwin  Denby 
of  Detroit.  All  three  Roosevelts  were  active  politicians 
with  records  of  service  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  The 
new  Assistant  Secretary  not  only  had  the  glory  of  the 
family  name  to  recommend  him  for  the  post,  but  a  brilliant 
record  in  the  Great  War,  in  which  he  was  wounded  and 
earned  a  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Dur- 
ing the  1920  campaign  he  stumped  many  states  on  behalf 
of  the  Republican  ticket. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  declared  himself  opposed  to  disarma- 
ment except  by  agreement  with  other  nations.  He  said: 

There  are  those  who  are  working  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments among  the  nations.  It  is  a  fine  work  and  one  to  which  we 
should  turn  our  earnest  efforts.  We  should  be  willing  to  do  our 
part  at  the  time  the  others  do  theirs,  but  we  must  not  fatuously 
disarm  ourselves  and  then  blandly  wait  for  the  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  other  armed  nations.  We  must  hold  to  our 
traditional  policy,  which  is  known  among  nations,  of  an  adequate 
army  and  a  strong  navy. 
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The  Prussian  Election 

THE  elections  for  the  Prussian  Landtag  (the  legislature 
for  the  State  of  Prussia)  took  place  February  20.  The 
election  was  preceded  by  a  violent  monarchist  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  the  reactionary  parties,  openly  proclaim- 
ing their  intention  of  replacing  the  Kaiser  on  the  throne, 
or  at  all  events  reviving  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  Jingo 
feeling  was  also  inflamed  by  the  approaching  crisis  over 
the  German  indemnity.  In  view  of  the  revival  of  the  old 
militaristic  sentiment  it  was  expected  that  the  conservative 
and  monarchistic  parties  would  make  big  gains  in  the  elec- 
tions and  perhaps  place  the  present  coalition  of  liberal  and 
moderate  parties  in  a  minority.  In  fact,  the  reactionaries 
did  make  substantial  gains,  but  not  to  the  degree  which 
was  generally  expected,  and  the  hope  of  peacefully  restor- 
ing the  Hohenzollerns  by  a  victory  at  the  polls  has  for  the 
present  vanished. 

Of  course,  a  violent  coup  d'etat  may  yet  be  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  Republic,  but  the  fate  of  the  Kapp  insur- 
rection of  last  year  stands  as  a  warning  and  the  election 
figures  show  that  any  such  attempt  at  the  present  time 
would  be  opposed  not  only  by  the  Allies  but  by  a  majority 
of  the  German  people. 

Party  lines  in  Prussia  are  those  of  Germany  at  large. 
As  in  France,  there  are  numerous  small  parties  instead  of 
two  great  parties,  but  the  German  parties  are  somewhat 
more  stable  and  clearly  defined  than  the  French  parties;  in 
fact,  with  slight  changes  of  name  and  considerable  changes 
of  relative  strength,  the  German  parties  are  much  the 
same  as  they  were  in  Bismarck's  day.  The  chief  recent 
change  in  party  organization  has  been  the  splitting  up  of 
the  old  Social  Democratic  party  into  three  mutually  hostile 
factions  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  Social  Democrats  or 
Majority  Socialists  are  supporters  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment; they  are  opposed  to  experiments  which  smack  of 
Bolshevism  and  they  are  loyally  patriotic  Germans  who 
place  their  nationalism  even  before  their  Socialist  program. 
The  Independent  Socialists  are  hostile  to  the  Government 
and  strongly  pacifist;  they  opposed  the  war  even  while  it 
was  still  being  carried  on  with  apparent  success.  The  Com- 
munists or  Spartacans  are  simply  the  Bolsheviki  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  non-Socialist  or  "bourgeois"  parties  are  the  Demo- 
crats (the  old  "Progressives"),  the  Center  or  Catholic 
party,  the  People's  party  (the  old  "National  Liberals")  and 
the  German  National  party  (the  old  "Conservatives"). 
The  Democrats  and  Centrists  are  supporters  of  the  present 
Republic.  The  People's  party  is  reactionary  and  "jingo"  in 
its  policy  and  represents  chiefly  the  great  industrial  mag- 
nates; it  is  not,  however,  definitely  monarchistic.  The  Na- 
tional party  is  openly  royalist  and,  of  course,  as  aggressive 
as  possible  in  foreign  policy. 

Latest  returns  group  the  parties  in  the  new  Prussian 
Landtag  as  follows  (reading  from  "left"  to  "right")  :  Com- 
munists, 30  representatives;  Independent  Socialists,  28; 
Social  Democrats,  111;  Democrats,  25;  Center,  83;  People's 
party,  56;  German  National,  73.  By  adding  together  the 
majority  Socialists,  the  Democrats  and  the  Center  party 
the  Government  retains  a  small  majority,  tho  much  smaller 
than  in  the  previous  Landtag.  The  Independent  Socialists 
lost  heavily  to  both  the  moderate  Socialists  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  National  party  made  some  gains  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberal  "bourgeois"  parties.  Otherwise  the  situa- 
tion is  very  little  changed.  The  Republic  is  still  safe  in 
Prussia;  and  as  Prussia  is  two-thirds  of  Germany  the  elec- 
tion may  be  considered  to  have  settled  the  question,  for  the 
time  being,  for  all  Germany.  Royalist  sentiment  is  very 
strong  in  Bavaria,  but  Bavaria  can  hardly  restore  the  mon- 
archy without  endangering  the  unity  of  Germany  and 
provoking  civil  war. 


©  Keystone  View 

Spring  styles  in  Washington  this  year  show  the  Senatorial  influ- 
ence predominant.  Even  Italy  has  chosen  one  of  her  ex-senators. 
Dr.  Rolandi  Ricci,  as  the  new  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  This  photograph  shows  Ambassador  Ricci's  first  greeting 
to  Americans  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  at  New  York 


Riots  in  Italy 


THE  settlement  of  the  Fiume  question  has  given  Italy 
a  chance  to  concentrate  upon  domestic  problems,  and 
these  are  indeed  urgent  enough.  The  epidemic  of  syndicalist 
strikes  of  a  few  months  ago  passed  with  little  permanent 
ill-eff'ect  and  the  attempt  of  the  extreme  Socialists  to  gain 
possession  of  the  party  machinery  on  behalf  of  a  Bolshevist 
program  was  signally  defeated;  but  tho  the  Italian  ship  of 
state  has  escaped  the  rocks  it  is  still  storm-driven.  The  ex- 
treme Socialists  and  the  extreme  clericals  and  nationalists 
have  had  many  riotous  encounters  in  recent  weeks  in  the 
Italian  towns.  In  January  there  were  serious  conflicts  in 
the  provinces  of  Bologna  and  Modena.  All  permissions  for 
carrying  firearms  were  revoked  by  the  Government  and 
the  prefects  were  ordered  to  disarm  the  population.  Or- 
ganizations of  the  Fascisti,  or  extreme  nationalist  Italians, 
retaliated  on  Socialist  outbreaks  by  setting  fire  to  the 
"Chambers  of  Labor"  and  other  house  property  of  the  So- 
cialist and  Communist  parties.  The  general  public,  standing 
more  or  less  neutral,  is  terrorized  by  general  strikes,  first 
in  one  city  and  then  another,  by  the  temporary  seizure  of 
factories,  and  by  shooting  affrays  in  the  streets.  The  under- 
lying cause  for  all  these  disorders  is,  of  course,  the  hard 
times  of  after-war  reconstruction.  Italy  is  not  a  wealthy 
country  and  it  has  been  much  impoverished  by  the  war; 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Italy  has  es- 
caped revolution  than  a  matter  of  surprize  that  it  has  suf- 
fered from  local  outbreaks. 

Not  only  the  industrial  towns  but  even  the  rural  dis- 
tricts have  been  plagued  by  mobs  of  reds  and  counter-mobs 
of  the  Fascisti.  In  southern  Italy,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bari,  the  peasants  rose  against  their  landlords  and  several 
bloody  encounters  took  place  during  February.  Near  Bari 
most  of  the  land  is  held  in  great  estates;  only  about  11  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  population  owning  land.  The  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  tenants  complained  of  the  oppression 
of  their  landlords,  and  when  protests  did  not  avail  they 
joined  forces  with  the  Socialists  and  made  armed  raids  on 
farms  and  country  houses. 

The  Fascisti  derive  their  name  from  the  "fasci"  or  rods 
carried  by  the  lictors  of  ancient  Rome.  Like  the  "vigilantes" 
of  American  towns,  they  aim  to  suppress  lawlessness  by 
direct  action  outside  the  law.  Thus  an  anarchist  or  com- 
munist outrage  is  followed  by  the  burning  of  the  "Chamber 
of  Labor,"  the  local  radical  headquarters,  or  by  an  attack 
on  the  home  of  a  ringleader.  But  these  retaliations  often 
provoke  renewed  outrages. 
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Editing  a  Magazine 

{Continued  from  page  260) 
celebrity  has  a  printed  rejection  slip 
which  he  returns  thanking  us  for  our 
distinguished  consideration  and  regret- 
ting that  "his  engagements  will  not 
permit  him  to  respond  to  our  kind  re- 
quest, tho  this  does  not  imply  any  lack 
of  respect  for  the  magazine  we  edit."  I 
have  received  such  rejection  slips  from 
John  Fiske  and  Herbert  Spencer,  not 
to  mention  others. 

Some  magazines  aim  to  print  ar- 
ticles only  by  celebrities.  Griswold  once 
wrote  to  Field,  "Our  October  number 
is  very  good.  There's  Bryant,  Cooper, 
Longfellow,  Hoffman,  and  in  Novem- 
ber we  have  Longfellow,  Cooper,  Bry- 
ant, R.  H.  Tuckerman,  Hoffman  and 
Osgood."  Nowadays  editors  are  just  as 
hungry  for  all-star  numbers.  But  the 
trouble  with  celebrities  is  that  they  get 
careless,  and  if  we  are  not  extra  care- 
ful they  are  apt  to  palm  off  poor  stuff 
on  us. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  for 
instance,  I  had  to  reject  seven  effusions 
by  the  best  known  American  poet,  and 
articles  by  the  foremost  English  mys- 
tery writer,  the  world's  most  influen- 
tial labor  leader,  the  greatest  of  Jap- 
anese statesmen,  one  of  America's  two 
greatest  admirals,  and  a  job  lot  of 
college  presidents  and  professors.  I 
hasten  of  course  to  add  that  we  would 
have  been  proud  and  delighted  to  have 
had  their  names  in  our  Table  of  Con- 
tents had  their  articles  been  up  to  our 
standard. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  I 
may  see  these  rejected  contributions 
subsequently  in  some  other  magazine; 
but  even  then  I  shall  not  disown  my 
original  judgment,  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  manuscript  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  lack  of  merit  on  the  part  of  an 
editor  who  has  previously  chosen  to  re- 
ject it. 

Celebrities  are  divided  into  two  main 
classes: 

1.  Celebrities  by  occasion. 

2.  Celebrities  by  nature. 

When  Mr.  Washington  B.  Vander- 
lip  returned  from  Petrograd  the  other 
day  with  $30,000,000  worth  of  conces- 
sions in  his  pocket  from  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  he  was  a  celebrity  by  occa- 
sion. Probably  half  the  magazine 
editors  in  town  importuned  him  for  an 
article  on  Bolshevism  at  his  own  price. 
But  ten  years  from  now  an  article  by 
Mr.  Vanderlip,  giving  his  reminis- 
cences of  Darkest  Russia,  would  have 
even  less  magazine  value  than  a  rem- 
iniscence today  of  the  California  earth- 
quake by  Caruso. 

Celebrities  by  nature  are  those  who 
have  no  closed  season  for  their  liter- 
ary wares.  Everything  they  say  always 
goes  with  the  public.  Obviously  presi- 
dents-elect of  the  United  States,  states- 
men like  Lloyd  George  and  Count 
Okuma,  generals  like  Pershing  and 
Foch,  and  the  presidents  of  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  possibly  Princeton,  belong  to 
this  category. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  go  on  to 
say  something  about  the  average 
author's  attitude  toward  the  editor. 


Worked  On  New  Science 
For  40  Years 

The  Author  of  *'Characterology''  traveled 
the  world  over  in  search  of  material 


L.  Hamilton  McCormick 

Millionaire  Author  of 

"Characterology" 


Mr.  L.  Hamilton 
jMcCormick,  member 
of  the  well  -  known 
McCormick  family  of 
Chicago,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  monumental 
life-work  on  "Char- 
acterology." It  is  in 
many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  study  that 

has  ever  been  offered  the  peoples  of  the 

world. 

For  the  first  time,  Character  Analy- 
sis has  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
uncertainty  and  made  an  exact  science. 
Mr.  McCormick's 
rules  for  reading  char- 
acter are  so  simple  and 
so  true  that  any  one 
who  studies  the  subj  ect 
seriously  can  become 
an  expert  reader  of 
character. 

Mr.  McCormick's 
treatise  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  what  it 
contains  but  also  for 
the  manner  in  which 
it  was  written. 

Forty  years  were 
spent  in  gathering  ma- 
terial  —  ten  solid 
years  devoted  to  the 
actual  writing!  The 
first  edition  was  re- 
vised and  re-written 
more  than  forty  times  before  it  was  re- 
leased to  the  publisher! 

"Characterology"  is  a  work  of  700 
pages.  It  is  illustrated  with  charts  and 
a  unique  collection  of  photographs  of 
life  and  death  masks  of  renowned  and 
notorious  individuals,  Avith  biographical 
and  analytical  readings  1 

It  takes  up  every  feature  and  tells 
you  what  each  different  type  signifies — 
the  contour  of  the  head ;  profile  indica- 
tions ;  the  different  types  of  heads,  fore- 
heads, eyes,  eyelids  and  eyebrows;  the 
different  types  of  noses;  the  mouth,  lips 
and  teeth ;  ears,  cheeks,  jaws  and  chin ; 
hair  and  neck;  brain  and  cranium; 
complexion. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 
A  photograph  of  one  of  the  many  death  masks  in 
■'CHARACTEROLOGY."    The  arched  nose,  promi- 
nent chin  and  broad  jaws   are  evidences  of  self- 
esteem,  wilfulness  and  unyielding  aggressiveness. 


The  study  of  "Characterolog}-"  has  a 
definite,  practical  value. 

Supposing  that  one  hundred  per  cent, 
represents  complete  insight  into  a 
stranger's  character,  four  per  cent, 
would  be  approximately  what  an  aver- 
age individual  would  be  capable  of  dis- 
cerning; five  per  cent,  would  be  the 
ability  of  a  fairly  shrewd  person ;  six 
per  cent,  that  of  a  clever  man  of  the 
world  ;  while  ninety-five  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  would  represent  the  analytical 
ability  of  a  highly  educated  and  trained 
expert.  From  this  fact  can  be  estimated 
the  extreme  value  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

There  is  little  credit 
in  diagnosing  char- 
acter as  to  a  few  evi- 
dent traits,  for  such  is 
within  the  capacity  of 
all  men ;  but  to  suc- 
ceed vastly  beyond 
this  and  to  make  a 
large  number  of  state- 
ments embracing  the 
entire  personality  of 
an  individual,  and 
that  without  errors  or 
omissions,  is  a  per- 
formance requiring 
knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. A  sincere  study 
of  "Characterology" 
Avill  give  you  this 
knowledge. 
We  know  of  no  work  published  in 
recent  years  which  has  aroused  more 
interest  than  "Characterology."  It  deals 
with  a  live  subject  in  a  live  way.  It  is 
written  in  a  keen,  epigrammatical  stj'le. 
It  has  a  definite  practical  value.  This 
is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  reader  of  this  magazine  and  on 
the  desk  of  every  business  exeotive. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  yoi-  ^or 
examination  on  request. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

"Characterology"  is  published  by 
Rand  M'^Nally  &  Company.  It  will 
be  sent  to  you  on  approval.  You 
have  the  right  to  return  it  if  it  does 
not  meet  with  your  expectations. 


Rand  MCNally  &  Company,  534  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  McCormick's  epoch-making  work  on 
CHARACTEROLOGY.  It  is  understood  that  I  shall  either  remit  $5  or  return 
the  book  within  five  days  after  its  receipt. 


NAME 


occupation 


ADDRESS 
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TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  PLENTY 

Good  times  are  coming  and  business 
will  soon  be  humming.  The  pendulum 
swings  back  to  the  productive  side.  We 
are  at  the  dawn  of  another  era  of  pros- 
perit}-.  Normal  conditions  will  come  back 
when  more  of  us  get  back  to  the  land. 
Our  furrows  of  care  will  disappear  when 
we  begin  to  turn  more  furrows  in  the  soil. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  existing  in  our 
over-crowded  cities  todav  is  the  movement 
BACK  TO  THE  SOIL.'  The  City  Toiler 
— the  workingman — the  clerk — the  office 
man — all  must  look  to  the  SOIL  for  the 
opportunity  to  break  clear  from  the  eight 
o'clock  bell,  the  tyranny  of  the  boss,  and 
the  diminishing  chance.  The  man  who 
looks  ahead  will  prepare  himself  for  that 
time  by  getting  a  home.  My  advice  to 
j^ou,  therefore,  is  to  get  a  home  while  you 
are  able  to  do  so,  and  begin  now. 

In  this  day  of  unrest,  the  safe  investor 
puts  his  money  in  LAND.  It  can  not  burn 
up  or  blow  away — it  is  panic-proof.  Good 
agricultural  land  is  the  foundation  of  all 
lasting  prosperiti'. 

Get  an  income-producing  home  and  you  will 
have  a  steady  income.  You  can  do  it  by  taking 
advantage  of  our  liberal  terms.  We  will  clear  and 
cultivate^  your  land  for  you  on  our  fair  and  equi- 
table tcn-per-ccnt-above-cost  plan. 

A  monster  land  movement  is  just  getting 
under  way  in  our  part  of  Florida.  Until  recently 
the  mistaken  idea  that  Florida  is  hot  in  summer 
has  kept  many  desirable  settlers  away.  But  they 
are  coming  now  —  thousands  strong.  Settlers, 
farmers,  stockmen,  fruit  growers,  truck  garden 
ers,  home-seekers  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
— and  Canada.  They  want  Florida  land  while  it 
can  yet  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Those  who 
wait  too  long  will  find  this  land  quoted  at  $200 
to  $500  per  acre  in  the  next   few  years. 

California  passed  through  just  such  a  stage. 
Today,  wild  lands  available  for  citrus  culture  are 
sold  at  $500  to  $700  per  acre,  and  little  left  at 
that  figure. 

Last  year  gardeners  in  Orange  and  nearby 
counties  in  Florida  cleared  over  $1,000  per  acre 
on  truck  crops.  Orange  and  grapefruit  groves 
sold  last  fall  as  high  as  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  acre. 
Individual  grove  owners  cleared  as  high  as  $1,000 
to  $1,500  an  acre  on  the  sale  of  fruit  last  year. 

All  you  need  is  a  moderate  amount  of  money 
and  a  fair  knowledge  of  farming.  A  dollar  an 
acre  a  month  will  pay  for  your  land.  Send  for 
our  Big  Free  Book— "TWENTY  ACRES  AND 
PLENTY."  It  tells  about  our  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments, sick  and  out-of-work  clauses  and  free 
protective  features.  Address  SYLVESTER  E, 
WILSON.   Dept    H39.  Orlando.   Florida. 

{NOTE:  Mr.  Wilson  is  Trensurer  and  principal  oviier 
of  the  Produce  Reporter  Company,  Chicago,  publishers  of 
the  "Blue  Book,"  vhich  is  to  the  Fruit  and  Produce 
Trade  trhat  Dun's  and  Bradstreet  are  in  other  commercial 
fields. ) 


A  Number  of  Things 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


Mour  cUutxAp 


Originated  and  Introduced  by 

The  Elm  City   Nursery  Company 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  199.  Mew  Ilaven.  Conn. 

Sprinjr  or  fall  planting  advised.     Send  for  Box- 
Barberry  Folder  and  Nursery  Catalog 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  thatg 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent! 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springsl 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
drav/s  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
P.  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  490  HSlstt  SL,  Manhall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


It  is  to  Oscar  Wilde  that  Kansas 
owes  her  state  flower  for  until  1882, 
when  the  Irish  esthete  appeared  wear- 
ing the  sunflower,  it  had  not  occurred 
to  the  Kansans  that  their  wayside 
weed  was  artistic.  It  was  also  Wilde 
who  started  the  fashion  for  paradoxi- 
cal epigrams.  After  he  had  shown 
that  by  reversing  any  revered  saying 
you  could  make  it  look  funny,  a  host 
of  writers  took  up  the  style.  Shaw  and 
Chesterton  have  beaten  him  at  his  own 
game   of  topsy-turvy   axioms. 

The  collection  of  Wilde's  fugitive  re- 
views published  by  Putnams  in  their 
handy  Ravenna  edition  of  his  works 
under  the  title  of  "A  Critic  in  Pall 
Mall,"  is  peppered  freely  with  his  pun- 
gent witticisms  and  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  stealing  some  of  them 
for  the  benefit  of  my  readers: 

Tho  British  cook  is  a  foolish  woman  who 
should  be  turned  for  her  iniquities  into  a 
pillar  of  salt  which  she  never  knows  how 
to  use. 

Indeed,  the  two  most  remarkable  bits  of 
scenery  in  the  states  are  undoubtedly  Del- 
monico's  and  the  Yosemite  Valley ;  and 
the  former  place  has  done  more  to  promote 
a  good  feeling  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica than  anything  else  has  in  this  century. 
Marriage  is  the  one  subject  on  which  all 
women  agree  and  all  men  disagree. 

This  age  of  ours,  an  age  that  reads  so 
much  that  it  has  no  time  to  admire,  and 
writes  so  much  that  it  has  no  time  to 
think. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  an  age  to  be  always 
looking  in  art  for  its  own  reflection. 

One  should  not  be  too  severe  on  English 
novels ;  they  are  the  only  relaxation  of  the 
intellectually  unemployed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  misunderstanding 
a  poem.  One  is  to  misunderstand  it  and 
the  other  to  praise  it  for  qualities  it  does 
not  possess. 

No  one  survives  being  over-estimated. 
The  only   form   of  fiction   in   which   real 
characters  do  not  seem  out  of  place  is  his- 
tory. In  novels  they  are  detestable. 

A  simile  committing  suicide  is  always  a 
depressing  spectacle. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
danger  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  impos- 
sible virtues. 

Ordinary  theology  has  long  since  con- 
verted its  gold  into  lead,  and  words  and 
phrases  that  once  touched  the  heart  of  the 
world  have  become  wearisome  and  mean- 
ingless thru  rei)etition.  If  theology  desires 
to  move  us,  she  must  rewrite  her  for- 
mulas. 

It  takes  a  great  artist  to  be  thoroly 
modern.  Nature  is  always  a  little  behind 
the  age. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  worst  work 
is  always  done  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  that  peojde  are  never  so  trivial  as 
when  they  take  themselves  very  seriously. 

I  must  confess  that  most  modern  mys- 
ticism seems  to  mo  to  be  simply  a  method 
of  imparting  useless  knowledge  in  a  form 
that  no  one  can  understand. 

There  seems  to  be  some  curious  connec- 
tion  between  piety  and   poor  rhymes. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  across 
an  American  poet  who  is  not  national,  and 
who  tries  to  give  expression  to  the  litera- 
ture that  he  loves  rather  than  to  the  land 


in  which  he  lives.  The  Muses  care  so  little 
for  geography ! 

On  the  whole  "Primavera"  is  a  pleasant 
little  book,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it. 
It  is  charmingly  "got  up,"  and  under- 
graduates   might    read    it    with    advantage 

during  lecture  hours. 

*** 

Greek  professors  who  complain  of 
dwindling  classes  may  turn  their  at- 
tention toward  the  new  educational 
methods  employed  in  Russia.  Here  is 
how  a  class  in  the  classics  is  personal- 
ly conducted  by  the  Bolshevist  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  the  "Work- 
ers' and  Peasants'  University"  of  Mos- 
cow as  reported  in  the  September  11 
issue  of  Soviet  Russia: 

Lunacharsky  lectured  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  on  Greek  cukure.  His  lecture 
was  exhaustive,  concise,  objective,  dis- 
tinct. It  was  supplemented  by  stereopticon 
views,  and  followed  by  the  recitation  of 
Sapphic  verses  by  an  actress  of  the  Mos- 
cow Theater.  Then  a  ballet  performed  Gre- 
cian dances,  which  finished  the  program. 
"In  two  such  hours  a  student  acquires 
more  than  if  he  sat  bent  over  his  books 
for  days,"   Olbracht  then  said   to   me. 

Now  if  the  Isadora  Duncan  dancers 
were  added  to  the  faculty  of  a  univer- 
sity the  classical  course  would  soon  be 
drawing  students  from  all  other  de- 
partments, tho  perhaps  not  so  much 
the  "workers"  as  the  leisure  class  of 
undergraduates. 

*** 

Our  divorce  laws,  which  do  not  al- 
low an  unhappy  couple  to  part  hap- 
pily, are  the  cause  of  the  fabrication 
of  many  fictitious  crimes.  This  comes 
out  very  naively  in  the  case  of  the 
Hoffmanns  of  New  York,  who  having 
lived  apart  for  ten  years  for  profes- 
sional reasons,  have  arranged  to  make 
the  separation  permanent.  Mrs.  Hoff- 
mann says  in  an  interview: 

There  had  never  been  any  quarreling  or 
dissension  in  our  home.  I{;verything  was  de- 
cided agreeably. 

I  am"  suing  now  for  separation  on  the 
ground  of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment. 

In  due  time  the  court  will  be  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Hoffmann  is  cruel  and 
inhuman  since  he  doubtless  will  not 
offer  any  objection  to  being  so  charac- 
terized. But  his  friends,  curiously 
enough,  will  think  none  the  less  of  him 
for  having  formally  been  convicted  of 

being  a   brute. 

*** 

If  ministers  are  going  to  advertize 
they  should  study  the  psychology  of 
advertizing.  A  California  clergyman 
has  been  doing  a  little  experimenting 
on  his  own  account  in  this  field.  He 
took  a  referendum  of  his  congregation 
by  means  of  back-action  postcards  on 
which  were  printed  the  titles  of  the 
sermons  he  proposed  to  give  during  the 
year.  The  members  were  requested  to 
check  those  they  preferred  to  hear; 
that  is,  the  church  was  to  be  run  on 
the  d  la  carte  instead  of  the  customary 
table  d'hote  system.  One  sermon  on  the 
text  of  Prov.  xvii,  22,  he  listed  in  two 
places  under  the  titles,  "The  Religion 
of  Optimism"  and  "The  Best  Medicine 
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— a    Merry    Heart."    The    second    got 
twice  the  votes  of  the  first. 

He  also  listed  a  series  of  sermons  on 
"Old  and  New  Testament  Saints"  and 
another  on  "Old  and  New  Testament 
Sinners."  The  sinners  ran  ahead  of  the 
saints  on  the  entire  ticket.  It  seems 
that  the  people  of  that  community 
were  most  anxious  to  hear  about 
"Judas  Iscariot;  a  Study  in  Spiritual 
Gravitation,"  and  they  were  least  in- 
terested in  "St.  Matthew  the  Publi- 
can." From  which  we  can  make  the 
diagnosis  that  the  congregation  hold 
Browning's  theology: 
There  may  be  heaven ;  there  must  be  hell : 
Meantime,  there  is  our  earth  here — well  1 
*** 

"Now    we    are    all    square,"    as    the 

Cubists  say. 

*** 

Next  to  reading  new  magazines  there 
is  nothing  so  profitable  as  reading  old 
ones.  In  no  other  way  can  we  get  such 
a  sense  of  shifting  standpoints.  Hous- 
ton Chamberlain,  who  wrote  a  book, 
"The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  before  the  war  to  prove  that 
Teutons  were  the  superior  race  and 
had  done  everything  of  importance  in 
the  world,  is  nowadays  called  "the 
renegade  Englishman"  and  held  re- 
sponsible, among  others,  for  the  great 
conflict.  It  is  therefore  amusing  to 
find  his  book  alluded  to  then  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  by  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  British  novelists,  Eden  Philpotts, 
in  one  of  the  leading  British  reviews. 
The  Fortnightly.  It  is  Bertram,  the  en- 
gaging artist  of  "The  Joy  of  Youth," 
who  speaks: 

Do  you  know  Chamberlain's  famous 
book — a  world  book — only  spoilt  by  one 
fact — that  the  American.  Roosevelt,  likes 
it?  It  seems  so  absurd  to  like  anything  that 
Roosevelt  likes.  But  Chamberlain  is  a 
genius,  and  he's  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Germans ;  and  he 
will  help  us  all  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
Germans  soon — as  I  did  long  ago. 
*** 

As  the  boy  who  tended  the  news- 
stand was  absorbed  in  reading  a  book, 
I  hunted  around  until  I  found  the 
magazine  I  wanted  and  then  ap- 
proached him.  When  I  spoke  to  him  he 
did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  page 
but  held  out  his  hand  for  the  coin 
and  dropped  it  automatically  into  the 
till.  I  said: 

"Where's   the  change?" 

"What  did  you  get?"  he  replijed,  still 
without  looking   up. 

I  told  him. 

"How  much  is  it?"  he  asked. 

I  said  I  did  not  know. 

"Can't  you  read  it  on  the  cover?" 
he  inquired  crossly. 

Thus  admonished  I  searched  the 
cover  until  I  found  the  price  mark 
tucked  away  in  the  hair  of  the  pretty 
girl  picture.  When  I  told  the  news- 
dealer he  tossed  the  change  over  the 
counter.  One  of  the  coins  rolled  on 
the  floor,  but  I  recovered  it  while  the 
boy  read  on. 

Curious  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
book  he  was  reading  I  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  title. 

It  was  called  "The  Science  and  Art 
of  Salesmanship." 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 


"SS'u^-'S.OO  SHOES 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  A  A    11    Special  Shoes  $a  A  A 

Hand  Workmanship  XV/.VV/     ||        Stylish  and  Durable  \J»\J\J 


Quality  of  Materi2d. 

and  Workman  shii> 

Meuntained 


FOR    MEN   J}ND    WOMEN 
THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE  THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE 
ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIREa  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known 
shoes  in  the  world.     Sold 
in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you   at   only  one 
profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that 
can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas   name   and   the 
retail  price  are  stamped 
on  the  bottom  of   all 
shoes  before  they  leave 
the"  factory,   which  is 
your  protection  against 
unreasonable  profits.      ^    ^^^$4.50  &$  5.00 

W.L.DougIas  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values 
for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They 
combine  quality,  style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qual- 
ities equal  to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere;  they  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  psud, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

^t  A  I  I^P  I  ^\  Al  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
^#%W  I  I  V^  1^  Douglas  shoes.  The  namne 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  care- 
ful to  see  that  it  heis  not  been  changed  or  mutilated 


W.L.Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000 
sboe  dealers  besides  oar  own  stores.  If  yoor 
local  dealer  cannot  sapply  yon.  take  no  other 
make.    Order  direct  from  the  factorv.    Send 

Slu^'ooVtae^^  ^'^  *°  """  ""^  "^  ^»'•  >■■  Douglas  Shoe  Co.. 

mau,  postage  free.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  _  Btockton,  Mass, 


President     u 


Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get  the  secret.  No  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  jour  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you  should 
until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which 
our  household  finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts. 
The  truth,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where 
their  money  goes.  At  the  end  of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  off. 
if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned  $800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the 
Leaks  That  Kept  Us  Poor." 
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Do  You 

Catch  Cold 
Easily? 


Then  you  need  the  Radiantor  in  your 
home — to  prevent  colds  before  you  have 
them — to  get  rid  of  them  over  nif/ht  if 
you  do  have  them — in  an  agreeable, 
comfortable,  inexpensive  way — without 
dosing  yourself  with  drugs. 

The  Radiantor  will  not  only  do  all 
this  (or  we  pay  you  back  your  money) 
but  it  will  pau  for  itself  in  a  very  little 
while  on  what  you  save  in  drugs,  doc- 
tor's bills,  and  absence  from  your  busi- 
ness or  profession  on  account  of  colds. 
In  fact,  if  you  like  to  go  to  Turkish 
Baths,  the  Radiantor  will  pay  for  itself 
very  quickly  in  what  you  save  on  bath 
tickets,  for  the  Radiantor  is 

A   Turkish   Bath 
in  Your  Own  Home 


We  have  evidence  on  file  (which  we 
will  gladly  show  you)  from  reputable 
physicians  who  have  reported  that  the 
regular  use  of  the  Radiantor  by  a  num- 
ber of  their  patients  saved  them  from 
the  "flu."  No  one  who  used  it  regu- 
larly had  the  "flu."  while  others  who 
did  not  follow  their  advice  to  use  it 
did  have  the  "flu."  Remember,  if  you 
are  free  from  colds,  you  won't  have 
pneumonia. 

The  Radiantor  is  an  Electric  Liqlit 
Bath,  not  a  cheap  vapor  outfit.  It  has 
the  same  curative  value  which  the  Elec- 
tric Light  Bath  used  in  sanitaria,  hos- 
pitals and  homes  has  proved  itself  to 
have  in  thousands  of  cases.  We  are 
the  originators  of  the  Electric  Eight 
Bath  and  have  sold  cabinets  at  $150.00 
to  $1,000.00  to  institutions  and  homes 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  tried  for 
years  to  devise  a  simpler,  portable  form 
that  could  be  used  in  any  home  where 
there  is  electric  light,  without  expen- 
sive installation,  and  at  last  we  have 
succeeded. 

The  Radiantor  costs  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  to  the  more  elaborate  outfits, 
yet  its  value  to  you,  its  power  to  do 
you  good,  is  .fust  the  same.  It  uses  no 
more  current  than  an  ordinary  flat- 
iron.  A  five-dollar  bill  will  bring  the 
Radiantor  to  your  home  for  ti-ial.* 
If  you  do  not  like  it.  send  it  back  with- 
in twenty  days,  at  our  expense,  and  re- 
ceive your  money  back.  If  you  do  like 
it — the  fun  of  it,  the  exhilaration  of  it, 
not  to  mention  its  defensive  powers 
against  colds — you  will  send  us  $3.00  a 
month  thereafter  for  three  or  more 
months,  according  to  the  style  you 
select. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  at 
once,  or  remit  $5.00  and  we  will  send 
you  the  most  popular  and  generally  use- 
ful of  the  styles  for  you  to  try  out  in 
your  home. 

Don't  Wait  for  the   Day  of  Keen   Regret — 
Send  for  the  Radiantor  NOW! 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

"//  v'lU  will  Kcnd  1(8  eatisfitrtorii  reter- 
cnces,  the  $5  tleponit  is  unnrrrssary :  toe 
icill  gladly  nend  you  the  UADIAM'OU  for 
five    trial   tcilhout    mw    P'isiinvnl    ifhatever. 


Are  Warships  Obsolete? 

(Continued  from  page  259) 


as  heavy  a  torpedo  as  ever  submarine 
discharged.  And  torpedoes  are  not 
dropped  by  aeroplanes  vertically  down 
upon  the  decks  and  superstructure  of 
a  vessel,  but  are  launched  at  the  broad- 
side of  the  ship,  from  the  water,  where 
they  strike  the  target  below  the  vulner- 
able waterline.  Submarines  destroyed 
several  battleships  of  the  first  line 
during  the  war  by  this  torpedo  assault. 
And  the  aeroplane,  by  reason  of  its 
speed  and  its  mobility,  can  direct  the 
same  torpedo  with  far  greater  accuracy 
than  can  the  submarine. 

Thus  the  aircraft  has  two  imple- 
ments against  its  unwieldy  antagonists, 
while  the  battleship  with  its  hundreds 
of  guns  and  thousands  of  men,  has  but 
the  one — shrapnel.  Let  us  examine 
the  battleship's  defensive  against  an 
attack  by  aircraft. 

Suppose  one  tenth  of  the  one 
thousand  aeroplanes,  bought  with  the 
price  of  a  dreadnaught,  select  the  late 
dusk  of  evening  for  the  attack.  The 
progress  of  the  battleship,  moving  at 
its  top  speed  of  forty  miles  per  hour, 
is  noted  and  followed  from  afar  by  the 
air  fleet.  Camouflaged  body  and  wings 
render  the  aircraft  inconspicuous,  even 
in  daylight.  As  darkness  falls  upon 
the  ocean  the  aeroplanes  drop  down 
and  skim  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
into  which  they  blend  into  comparative 
invisibility.  From  every  point  on  the 
compass,  the  torpedo  planes  concentrate 
upon  their  huge  target. 

Searchlights  cannot  be  used  on  the 
ship,  else  its  position  is  still  more 
distinct.  Night  glasses  and  listening 
apparatus  are  used,  and  every  gun  on 
board  is  ready  for  action.  Indeed  a 
constant  barrage  is  maintained  on  all 
sides,  there  being  no  visible  enemy  to 
aim  at.  And  the  airplanes,  with  their 
speed  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
circle  about  at  unknown  altitudes  and 
positions.  The  waiting  sailors  can 
keep  up  the  barrage  all  night,  or  they 
may  tire  of  it.  The  aircraft  has  but 
three  or  four  hours  fuel,  and  then  they 
must  withdraw.  From  far  aloft,  oc- 
casional deadly  gas  bombs  drop  upon 
the  deck  of  the  ship.  Gas  masks  must 
be  constantly  worn.  The  monotony  is 
relieved  periodically  by  explosive 
bombs  which  scatter  the  defenders  and 
throw  them  into  confusion. 

Upon  a  signal  by  wireless,  or  at  a 
preconcerted  agreement  as  to  the  time, 
two  torpedo  planes  descend  close  to  the 
water  from  either  side  of  the  ship,  and 
advance  swiftly  toward  her  broadside. 
As  the  dusky  mass  looms  up  in  the 
dai'kness,  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  they  drop  their  2400 
pound  torpedoes  into  the  water. 

The  two  torpedoes  submerge,  headed 
directly  for  their  target,  eight  hundred 
feet  long.  They  are  propelled  thru 
the  water,  thirty  feet  under  the  surface, 
by  their  motors,  operated  by  com- 
pressed air.  They  explode  upon  impact ! 
Few  battleships  have  survived  one 
such  impact. 

What  happens  to  the  aeroplane  pilots 
in   the    first   attack   is   of   comparative 


little  importance,  from  a  military 
standpoint,  considering  the  value  of 
the  prize  they  seek  to  destroy. 
Twenty-five  times  this  attack  can  be 
repeated  if  necessary.  Once  destroyed, 
several  thousand  souls  go  down  with 
the  battleship.  Should  a  storm  of 
shrapnel  be  encountered  and  the  aero- 
planes become  wrecked  in  mid-air,  the 
pilot  still  has  a  chance  for  safety  not 
vouchsafed  to  the  sailor.  For  the  per- 
son of  a  pilot  is  small,  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  his  machine.  Even  if  he 
is  wounded  and  falls,  he  is  supported 
in  the  water  by  a  life-belt,  and  his 
signal  light  may  bring  a  comrade  to 
his    aid. 

Successful,  or  unsuccessful,  the 
aeroplanes  withdraw  to  their  mother 
ship,  or  to  their  station  on  land.  If 
all  are  lost,  but  one-tenth  of  the  value 
of  a  dreadnaught,  and  but  one-sixtieth 
of  the  number  of  personnel,  are  debited 
to  aviation  as  compared  to  the  loss  to 
the  navy. 

Against  the  threat  of  the  submarine, 
aircraft  are  still  more  profitable.  For 
the  aeroplane  pilot  can  see  down  into 
the  depths  from  his  position  aloft  as 
no  ship  on  the  surface  can  see.  He 
covers  four  miles  to  the  destroyer's  one, 
and  the  depth  bombs  he  drops  by  the 
submarine's  side  are  as  deadly  as  those 
dropped  from  the  destroyer.  For 
economy  of  operation,  for  absence  of 
risk,  and  for  efficiency  in  destruction, 
no  other  means  of  fighting  the  sub- 
marine can  rival  the  aircraft. 

Should  we  then  scrap  our  navy? 
Certainly  not.  Aeroplanes  cannot  yet 
transport  munitions  and  troops  to  rival 
the  ships  of  the  sea.  Even  as  a  base 
of  supplies  for  the  aircraft  of  the  sea, 
naval  vessels  must  be  maintained. 
But  before  we  cripple  our  air  service 
by  withholding  of  funds  which  are 
expended  on  battleships  possibly 
doomed  to  destruction,  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  give  aviation  a  warship 
and  "come  and  watch  it." 

Adequate  land  defense,  or  battleship 
defense,  against  aircraft,  has  not  yet 
been  devised.  The  only  defense  against 
aircraft  is — aircraft. 

New  York 

Manhattanites 

{Continued  from  page  262) 

communities  of  this  country  is  one  of 
the  influences  driving  American  youth 
to  the  cities  because  both  innocent  and 
vicious  amusements  are  condemned 
with  no  sense  of  discrimination. 

"Americans  are  money  mad,"  says 
the  Manhattanite.  They  are  not.  They 
never  have  been.  They  are  the  most 
generous,  idealistic,  almost  foolishly 
sympathetic  people  on  earth.  Manhat- 
tan is  money  mad.  It  always  has  been. 
It  has  been  Europeanized  by  the  hordes 
of  people  coming  hei'e  to  make  money 
quickly  and  in  large  quantities. 

"Home  life  is  disappearing,"  says 
the  Manhattanite.  It  is,  in  Manhattan, 
but  nowhere  else. 

"Women  don't  want  to  have  children 
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any  more,"  raves  the  Manhattanite. 
True  enough  here,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  this  country  it  seems  to  me 
they  have  too  many.  Here  they  don't 
want  any,  it  seems,  but  nowhere  else 
that  I  ever  heard  of  is  that  true. 

"The  women  smoke  and.,  drink," 
groans  the  Manhattanite.  Yes,  in  cer- 
tain cafes  and  hotels.  But  in  Texas  a 
woman  would  no  more  smoke  in  public 
than  she  would  go  naked.  Nothing  is 
funnier  than  to  hear  the  Manhattanite 
talk  about  the  American  public  and 
American  women,  and  American  prob- 
lems. He  knows  less  about  the  United 
States  than  a  well  informed  Chinaman. 

New  York 

Odd  Moments 

A   Florida  alligator   has  been  presented 
to  President-elect  Harding. 
*** 

Bricks   of   compressed   straw   have   been 
used  in  France  to  build  a  house. 
*** 

It    has    beeu    proposed    to    make    use    of 

poison  gas  to  kill  the  boll  weevil  in  cotton 

fields. 

*** 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has  be- 
come the  world's  chief  source  of  the  zinc 

supply. 

*** 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  suggests 
skunk  breeding  as   a  means  of  stabilizing 
the  "depressed  fur  market." 
*** 

President    Wilson    has   refused   $150,000 

from  a  syndicate  for  his  iirst  article  after 

he  leaves  the  White  House. 
*** 

The  Interchurch  World  ^lovement  has 
just  prepared  a  valuable  study  of  church 
life  in  a  Massachusetts  city. 

The  .Japanese  Government  has  definitely 
decided  to  abandon  entirely  the  opium 
monopoly  system  in  occupied  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. 

*** 

The  French  propose  to  build  a  high-fly- 
ing airplane  which  could  reach  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  from  Paris,  iu  twenty- 
four  hours. 

*** 

Fishermen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tone- 
gawa,  one  of  Japan's  largest  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  a  catch  of 

fifty-four  whales  recently. 
*** 

Twins    were    born    in    a    West    Virginia 

home  where  the  father  v.as  a  Democrat  and 

the    mother    a    Republican.    So    the    twins 

were  named  Warren  and  Woodrow. 
*** 

A  Haitian  bandit  threatened  the  Ameri- 
cans that  if  they  executed  him  for  his 
crimes  he  would  return  to  life  in  the  form 

of  a  mosquito  and  sting  them  to  death. 
*** 

During  1019  Germany  published  26.2(X) 
books,  holding  the  world's  record  for  pub- 
lication during  the  year.  The  United  States 
published  S600,  Great  Britain  8600  and 
France  5361. 

*** 

An  Illinois  girl  was  seized  with  a  mys- 
terious "talking  sickness"  and  surprized 
the  doctors,  even  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  fair  sex,  by  talking  continuously 
for  212  hours. 

*** 

The  divorces  granted  to  Japanese  hus- 
bands are  eight  times  as  many  as  tho.se 
granted  to  wives ;  but  in  the  United  Statos 
the  divorces  granted  to  wives  are  double 
those  granted  to  husbands. 


Scientific 

Lawn  Care 

The  smooth,  beautiful,  velvety  lawns 
are  those  that  are  cared  for  scien- 
tifically. Where  the  sod  is  kept  well 
rolled  and  the  grass  cut  at  intervals 
frequent  enough  to  prevent  too  long 
a  growth. 

The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  makes 
the  care  of  large  lawns  a  simple  and 
easy  matter.  Large  areas  of  grass  are 
cut  without  effort  and  at  small  cost. 
Moreover,  as  the  Ideal  is  a  power 
roller  as  well  as  a  power  mower,  the 
sod  is  kept  smooth  and  firm  ;  and 
harmful  lawn  pests  are  discouraged 
against  invasion. 

Furnished  either  with  or  without  rid- 
ing trailer ;  also  special  cutting  unit 
for  putting  greens.  Everyone  inter- 
ested in  lawn  care  should  write  for  a 
copy   uf   our   large   illustrated    catalog. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.   E.   Olds,  Chairman 
423  Kalamazoo  St.  Lansiog,  Mich. 

Xkw   York:  Chicago: 

2  70  West  street  j33   S.  Dearborn  Street 

Dealers   in   nil  prinriptil  cities 
I'HOTo:    Morain  Hotel.    Highland  Park,    111. 


IDEAL   POVV^KR    LAWIST    NlOWEFt 


TO  EUROPE 

MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

UNDER  COMPETENT  LEADERSHIP 

Write  for  European  Booklet  AS 

BEACON  TOURS 


506  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Liltle  Bldg. 
Boston 


Spreckels  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  «"  loZl^'^^Lf'''' 


How  To  Use  The  Independent 

in  the  Teaching 

of  English 

This  brochure,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Hoiik  Law,  Head  of 
the  EngHsh  Department  of  the 
Stuyve.sant  High  School,  where 
nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND 
boys  attend,  is  of  special  help 
to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition, 
Supplementary  Reading,  Public 
Speaking,  Rhetoric,  Journalism, 
Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral 
Expression.  It  is  free.  Send- 
ing for  it  will  not  place  you 
under  any  obligation.  Address 
The  Independent,  311  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  and  con- 
sidered. Published  in  A-1  style,  if  accepted. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.    Established  1898. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Boulder,  Colorado.  Summer  Quarter    1921 
First  Term,  June  13  to  July  20.     Second  Term,  July  21  to 

August  27 
In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Ideal  conditions  for  summer  study 
and  recreation.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts.  Law,  Medicine,  Opihal- 
niology.  Engineering  and  Vocational  subjects.  Able  faculty.  Emi- 
nent lectures.  Attractive  courses  for  teachers.  Living  expenses 
reasonable.      Address  Registrar  for  citatogue. 


Typewriting  Speed 

taught  in  ten  easy  lessons  at  your  home,  under  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  Our  graduates  attain  speed  of  80  to 
100  words  a  minute,  accu- 
rately, tirelessly  and  almost 
automatically,  through  scien- 
tific finger  control.  To  them 
go  the  best  positions  at  the 
big  salaries.  Seventeen  years 
of  success  prove  this  course. 
Write  for  the  big  free  book 
that  shows  the  way  to  speed 
and  promotion. 

The  Tulloss  School 

3803  Colleee  Hill        Springfield,  Ohio 
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Short -Story  Writing 

A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons, 
taught  bv  Dr.  J.  BergElsenwein, 
ExLtor  oiThe  IVriler'iMonthl}). 
One  pupil  hat  received  over 
$5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time. 
Hundreds  are  selling  right  along 
to  the  leading  magazines  and  the 
best  producing  companies. 
Also  courses  in  Play  Writing, 
Photoplay  Writing,  Versifica- 
tion, Journalism,  etc 

ISO-Page  illastrated  catalogne  free.  PleaseAddreaa 

tfi*  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep'i.  304  SjJringficld.Mass. 
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Here  Are  Books — and  Books 

With  Some   Special   Suggestions  for  Religious  Book  Week 


Religion  for  the  New  Day 

One  expects  to  find,  these  days,  that 
among-  the  new  books  on  religion  a 
very  large  number  are  expressions  of 
an  effort  not  as  of  old  to  divorce  re- 
ligion from  the  world,  but  to  bind  it  to 
the  world  as  closely  as  possible^par- 
ticularly,  of  course,  to  the  war-made 
world,  with  its  special  set  of  social  and 
political  problems.  Directly  inspired  by 
the  war — and,  in  an  occasional  bitter- 
ness of  emotion,  much  engrossed  in  the 
wax- — is  "Lest  We  Forget,"  by  Hugh 
Black,  author  of  the  famous  "Friend- 
ship" books.  In  eleven  essays,  various 
lessons  of  the  war  are  given  a  clear, 
strong,  eloquent  discussion.  "The 
Cleavage  of  the  World,"  "Patriotism, 
True  and  False,"  "Peace  and  Pacifism" 
— these  are  some  of  the  chapter  titles. 
John  Kelman,  in  Some  Aspects  of  In- 
ternational Christianity,  carries  the 
discussion  a  little  farther  and  deeper, 
giving  Christianity  its  place  at  the 
conference  table  where  actual  after- 
war  problems  and  remedies  ai'e  being 
discussed — The  League  of  Nations, 
British  and  American  relations,  indi- 
vidual versus  national  morality,  and  so 
forth.  The  book  is  lucid,  persuasive 
and  deeply  serious.  In  point  of  view 
and  general  purpose,  Charles  F.  Dole, 
in  A  Religion  for  a  New  Day,  is  a 
more  thoro-going  modern.  His  plea  is 
not  simply  that  religion  grapple  with 
the  day's  problems,  but  that  we  have 
in  place  of  the  old  religion  which  can- 
not grapple  with  them,  which  has 
therefore  finally  failed,  a  new  religion 
in  tune  with  the  times.  His  main  con- 
tention is  clear  and  courageous,  and 
the  book  is  interesting;  but  in  treat- 
ment it  lacks  the  note  of  challenge 
that  one  instinctively  looks  for  from 
the  daring  un-orthodox — it  is  curiously 
mild  and  tentative. 

A  Religion  for  a  New  Day,  by  Charles  F. 
Dole.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.  Some  Aspects  of 
International  Christianity,  by  John  Kelman. 
The  Abingdon  Press.  "Lest  We  Forget,"  by 
Hugh   Black.   Fleming  H.   Revell   Co. 

For  Quiet  Hours 

It  takes  a  little  readjustment— these 
days  when  we  are  apt  to  think  of  I'e- 
ligion  not  as  a  philosophic  abstraction 
or  a  personal  spiritual  possession,  but 
as  a  social  force  in  action — to  read  with 
full  sympathy  books  that  speculate 
about  religion  in  and  for  itself.  But 
now  and  then  a  new  book  comes  along 
that  makes  the  readjustment  worth 
while.  Curiously  interesting  from  the 
psychological  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
ligious standpoint  is  a  selection,  under 
the  title  The  Po7ver  of  Prayer,  from 
the  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
essays  on  prayer  submitted  to  the 
Walker  Trust  Essay  Competition  in 
1916.  They  are  translated  from  eighteen 
languages  beside  English,  and  repre- 
sent every  shade  and  variety  of  re- 
ligious belief;   it  is  a  safe  assumption 
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that  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  prayer.  In  the  case 
of  a  book  like  The  Personality  of  God, 
by  James  H.  Snowden,  still  more  of  a 
shift  is  necessary  for  a  proper  ap- 
proach. As  the  title  suggests,  the  book 
deals  with  the  time-honored  question 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  a  person,  com- 
ing rather  easily  to  the  time-honored 
conclusion  that  only  through  a  serene 
belief  in  such  a  personality  can  the 
world  find  the  courage  and  faith  that 
it  needs  to  face  the  difficulties  that 
beset  it.  Whether  one  is  tempera- 
mentally in  sympathy  with  such  a 
view  or  not,  the  book  commands  re- 
spect for  its  seriousness  and  sincerity. 
The  Life  Indeed  is  a  third  book  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  spiritual  things. 
But  it  is  not  merely  religious;  it  is  in 
the  broadest  and  most  inclusive  sense 
a  spiritual  book,  because  it  is  the  full 


"Buy  a  Book  a  Week!"  is  the  general 
slogan  of  a  new  organization  that  aims 
to  bring  publishers  and  readers  into 
cooperation  for  a  freer  and  fuller  cir- 
culation of  good  books.  For  practical 
convenience  and  efficiency,  the  plan 
divides  the  year  into  monthly  or 
weekly  divisions  in  which  a  particular 
type  of  book  is  emphasized.  This 
week,  for  instance — March  13  to  20 — 
is  Religious  Book  Week,  and  on  that 
account  we  are  giving  space  in  our 
book  columns  to  special  notice  of  new 
books  on  religious  subjects.  April 
will  be  a  "Back  to  Nature"  month, 
and  May  and  June  gift-book  months. 
The  organization  uses  for  publicity 
purposes  an  attractive  variety  of  pos- 
ters like  the  one  above,  all  made  by 
girls  of  the  Art  Class  of  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  New  York.  The 
posters,  with  other  publicity  material, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Year-Round 
Bookselling  Plan,  334  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York 


expression  of  the  personality  of  a  spir- 
itual man,  the  author,  John  Franklin 
Genung,  lately  a  revered  professor  in 
Amherst  College.  It  is  the  summing  up 
of  a  fine  nature,  religious,  philosophi- 
cal, poetic,  humane. 

The  Power  of  Prayer,  edited  by  the  Right 
Rev.  W.  P.  Patterson.  Macmillan.  The  Per- 
sonality of  God,  by  James  H.  Snowden.  Mac- 
millan. The  Life  Indeed,  by  John  Franklin 
Genung.    Marshall    Jones. 

New  Light  on  Old  Teachings 

Dean  Graves  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania thinks — with  good  reason — that 
the  simple  message  of  Jesus  has  been 
obscured  by  extraneous  accretions  of 
comment  and  interpretations  in  the 
course  of  centuries  so  he  has  put  in 
plain  language  what  Jesus  taught 
about  God,  the  family,  the  future  life, 
this  life,  the  church,  the  state  and 
himself.  The  author  uses  the  modern 
historical  and  critical  method  in  a 
constructive  and  reverent  spirit.  The 
book  had  its  origin  in  talks  to  study 
groups  composed  of  university  stu- 
dents of  all  forms  of  belief  and  disbe- 
lief and  having  proved  successful  here 
will  be  useful  to  other  non-sectarian 
groups  as  well  as  for  individual  study. 

What  Did  Jesus  Teach?  by  Frank  Pierreponl 
Graves.   MacmiUan. 

The  Life  of  Christ 

The  life  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the 
Bible  has  just  as  a  story  such  drama 
and  color,  to  say  nothing  of  power  to 
inspire,  that  down  thru  history  writers 
have  been  led  irresistibly  to  try  a  hand 
at  developing,  amplifying  and  arrang- 
ing the  Bible  material  into  more  or- 
ganized story  form.  Two  new  books 
present  the  story  at  great  length  and 
in  elaborate  detail.  The  Life  of  Christ, 
by  G.  Robinson  Lees,  and  A  People's 
Life  of  Christ,  by  J.  Paterson-Smyth. 
The  former  shows  perhaps  more  schol- 
arship in  the  preparation ;  the  author 
has  obviously  studied  the  literature  on 
the  subject,  and  he  lived  for  years  in 
Palestine  collecting  material.  The  book 
is  readable  in  style.  Dr.  Paterson- 
Smyth's  book,  tho  probably  not  less 
sound  in  scholarship,  is  less  compact 
with  information  and  more  pure  nar- 
rative, of  an  obviously  popular  but 
likable  sort. 

The  two  authors  have  approached  in 
about  the  same  way  the  inevitable 
dilemma — the  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  such  theological  snags  as 
the  miracles,  for  instance.  In  a  detailed 
and  complete  life  of  Christ,  to  treat  a 
great  many  of  the  details  as  possibly 
fiction  means  to  make  the  story  more 
or  less  a  fairy  tale.  But  there  is  only 
the  choice  between  this  and  setting  out 
to  prove  them  true,  which  is  the  course 
that  both  authors  have  elected  to  fol- 
low, with  only  slight  hesitations.  How- 
ever the  books  stand  as  theological  and 
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historical     documents,    they     are     two 
competent  treatments   of  a   fine  story. 

The  Life  of  Christ,  by  G.  Robinson  Lees. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  A  People's  Life  of  Christ, 
by  J.  Paterson-Smyth.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company. 

The  Man  of  Mystery 

The  authorized  Life  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, by  Sir  George  Arthur,  is  a  com- 
mendable piece  of  work,  as  simple, 
straightforward  and  adequate  as  the 
life  which  it  describes.  The  first  vol- 
ume is  devoted  mainly  to  the  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan;  the 
second  to  the  military  organization  of 
India;  the  third  to  the  period  of  the 
Great  War.  A  just  proportion  of  the 
material  is  preserved  thruout  and  little 
time  wasted  in  eulogy  or  apologetics  or 
in  the  sort  of  by-play  and  personal 
gossip  which  fills  most  biographies.  It 
is  the  sketch  of  a  career  rather  than 
of  a  man,  and  the  reader  when  he 
c)oses  the  book  is  compelled  to  won- 
der as  much  as  when  he  first  took  it  up 
whether  Kitchener  was  really  a  hu- 
man being  or  just  a  clean,  cool,  ef- 
ficient mechanism  for  grinding  out  vic- 
tories. The  "Kitchener  mystery"  re- 
mains unpierced.  But  it  is  at  least 
made  clear  that  Kitchener  had  some 
of  the  instincts  of  the  statesman  as 
well  as  of  the  soldier;  he  foresaw  in 
October,  1914,  five  years  of  war  (vol 
3,  p.  271)  when  everyone  else  was  con- 
fidently anticipating  an  early  ending  to 
the  conflict;  he  negotiated  a  peace  with 
General  Botha  which  would  have  ended 
the  Boer  war  many  months  earlier  by 
a  complete  British  victory  had  not 
Lord  Milner  insisted  on  extreme  terms 
(vol.  2,  pp.  25-26),  and  he  asked  as 
his  sole  reward  for  conquering  the 
Sudan  that  England  establish  schools 
for  the  natives. 

Life  of  Lord  Kitchener,  by  Sir  George  Ar- 
thur. 3  vols.  Macmillan. 

Tributaries 

It  is  quite  safe  to  set  out  to  review 
Domesday  Book  and  Mitch  Miller  to- 
gether. Both  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
you  may  be  sure  that  if  they  take  you 
away  from  Spoon  River  it  will  be  only 
to  explore  its  tributaries.  Domesday 
Book,  like  "Spoon  River,"  is  verse — 
four  hundred  pages  of  blank  verse,  in 
which  is  set  forth  the  life  of  Elenor 
Murray,  its  touch  on  other  lives,  those 
lives,  the  lives  they  touch,  and  so  forth. 
In  this  range  of  human  types  and  re- 
lations you  have,  speaking  almost  ht- 
erally,  a  picture  of  the  race;  it  is  a 
stirring  idea.  But  one's  first  healthy 
reaction,  not  to  the  idea,  but  to  the 
pages  themselves,  is  that  here  is  a 
piece  of  metrical  prosy  dulness  such  as 
Wordsworth  in  the  homeliest  moments 
of  "The  Excursion"  never  approached. 
Here  over  again  is  all  that  was  essen- 
tially prose  in  "Spoon  River" — its  atti- 
tude of  probing  scientific  curiosity,  its 
procession  of  clinical  cases  in  psychol- 
ogy; this  for  four  hundred  pages  un- 
relieved by  even  an  external  music  of 
meter  or  phrase.  And  if  you  stop  look- 
ing for  poetry,  then  you  feel  that  an- 
other beauty  that  might  be  there,  that 
was  there  in  "Spoon  River" — the  in- 
tellectual beauty  of  sharp,  clean,  terse 


ABINGDON 

BOOKS  of  Value 

TN  this  intense  age  of  mass-production  reading  has 
''■  become  almost  a  problem  of  moments.  Yet  the 
need  for  it  has  increased.  For  it  is  in  books — good 
books,  that  we  find  those  essential  experiences  which 
bring  to  us  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  relationship  of 
Life.  It  is  the  truth,  the  reality,  they  awaken  in  us, 
that  make  them  so  valuable,  so  indispensable. 

Such  are  ABINGDON  BOOKS— Books  of  Value 


THE  REBIRTH  OF  KOREA 

The  Reawakening  of  the  People:  ItsCauses, 
and  the  Outlook 

By  Hugh  Heung-wo  Cynn,  Principal  of  Pai 

Chai  Haklang.  Seoul.  Korea 
"The   book    is    bound    to    be    au    epoch-maker 
and    to   bring    the   pressure   of   tlie   world's   en- 
lightened  opinion   to   bear   upon    Japan." 

— William    Elliott   GrifBs. 
Illustrated.     Net.    S1.50    postpaid. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  MORAL 
REFORM 

By  John  W.  Longdate 
PROBLEMS 

Post-Prohibition  Problems,  The  New  Crim- 
inology, The  Family,  Industrial  Relations, 
Abolition  of  Poverty,  Americanizing  America, 
International   Co-operation. 

Studies  in  the  relation  of  the  preacher,  as 
a  Christian  citizen  and  moral  leader,  to  these 
problems  and  pending  reforms.  In   Press. 

THE  REUGIONS  OF  MANKIND 

The  Long-Waited-Por  B(,ok  on  Compara 
live  Religion 

By  Edmund  D.  Soper 

Bringing  to  his  task  the  necessary  equip- 
ment in  scholarship,  sympathetic  interest  and 
evangelical  faith  the  author  has  produced  a 
volume  of  great  importance  and  outstanding 
value.     A  book  that  fills  a  vacant  niche. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF 

INTERNATIONAL    CHRISTIANITY 

MENDENHALL  LECTURE,  Fifth  Series, 
Delivered  at  DePauw  University 

By  John  Kelman 

Six  lectures  on  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  international  subjects.  Dr.  Kelman  is  a 
keen  student  of  Christianity  and  speaks  out 
of  a   wide  experience. 

"The  author's  effort  is  a  fine  piece  of  work 
— in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  the  best  so  far 
from  his  pen.  It  shows  a  finished  scholar- 
ship, a  trained  mind  and  a  sure  touch,  a  glow- 
ing spirituality,  a  clear  vision,  robust  com- 
monsense,  all  in  a  stye  that  makes  reading  a 
luxury  as  well  as  satisfying." — Christian  In- 
telligencer. Net,   $1.00  postpaid. 

FROM  SLAVE  TO  CITIZEN 

By  Charles  M.  Melden 

Written  with  ample  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  with  discriminating  judgment.  A  valua- 
ble and  needed  contribution  to  the  literature 
on   the   Negro   Question   as   it   exists   today. 

In  Press. 

THE  FUTURE  LIFE — FACT  AND 
FANCIES 

By  F.  B.  Slockdale 
The    Fallacy    of    the    Ouija    Boards   and    Me- 
diums,    Tlie     Foundation     of     Faith.       Critical, 
Convincing,   Constructive.  In  Press. 


(Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
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CINCINNATI 


The  Secret  of  Being   a   Convincing  Talker 

HOW  I  LEARIMED  IT  IM  ONE  EVENING 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION.  311   Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C 
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MAIN    STREET" 


This  new  novel  by  Sinclair  Lewis  is  not  merely  a  best  seller; 
it  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  American  literature.  "It  ranks 
with 'The  Scar-let  Letter,'"  says  William  Allen  \^  hite.  And 
John  Galsworthy  calls  it  "a  feather  in  the  cap  of  ciny  literature." 

Over  100,000  sold— $2.00 


1  West  47th  Street 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company 


New  York 


\W/ia&4^  tfOWl  QaeA£[Otl\-he  it  the  pronuncialion  of 
]  Dolsheviki ,  the  spelling  ofa  puzzling -word,  Ihe  loc<jtion  of  y 
I  Murtnan  Cbast-the  tnoatiing  of  bliqhly.elc.lliis  Supreme AiiHioriH^ 


WEBSTERS  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


conlains  an  accurale,  final  answer,  ^oo.ooowords  zrooPoqcvKoomu.f.t 
tteguicirond  indio-Pope.  Editions.    C.& C. MERRIAM  CO.,Springfield,Mass. 

[  Wrilc  for  specimgn   paqgs,   pi  ice  s.  gtc    «and    FQEE  PocWeh  Mop&    por  inqp 
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New  Books 


ROGER  BABSON 


Fundamentals 
of  Prosperity 

George  IV.  Coleman  the  prominent  Advertis- 
ing Expert  says:  "Just  the  right  tonic  for  a 
sick   world,   without  any  doubt."         $1.00  net. 

"Lest  We  Forget" 

The  World  To-day 
""A    book    that    challenges    attention  .   .  .  bids 
us  make  religious  ideals  supreme."     $1.50  net. 

"Come  Ye  Apart" 

A   Book   of  Dez-otioiis 


HUGH  BLACK 


J.  H.  JOWETT 


JOSEPH  HOCKING 


"Dr.    Jowett    is   blessedly   with    us    with   these 
golden   nuggets." — 5.   5.   Times.  $1.50   net. 

"The  Passion 
For  Life" 

"A     heart-gripping,     thou.ght-provoking     novel, 
the  greatest  of  all  Hocking's  novels."    $1.75  net. 

P.  W.  WILSON'S    ^'^^^%^^^J^^^^ 

The    Vision    We    Forget  ) 
The    Church    We    Forget  [  R^^^^ 
The    Christ    We    Forget  ) 

"Have   taken   the   religious   public   by    storm." 

A  People's 
Life  of  Christ 

"Does    for    the   present    generation    what    Far- 
rar's    Life    of    Christ    did    for   a    former   age." 

$3.50  net. 

ROBERT  E.  SPEER    T^\?"^p^'^"^ 

the  New  World 

"Preachers  will  be  eager  to  possess  it,  as  well 
as  all   interested   in   Missions."  $2.00   net. 


PATERSON  SMYTH 


I.  M.  HALDEMAN 

"Amazing,    fascinating, 
eye-opening." 


Can  the  Dead 
Communicate 
with  the  Living? 

$1.25   net. 

S.  D.  GORDON'S    Quiet  talks" 

Each   $1,25 

THE  LATEST  VOLUME 

QUIET     TALKS     ABOUT     LIFE     AFTER 
DEATH 

A    Million   and  a   Half  "Quiet   Talks"  Sold. 


REVELtS 

Books 


NEW  YORK 
158  Fifth  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

17  N.  Wabash  Ave. 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       Adam  Fisher    Mfg.   Co.    Dept.  128 
Si.  Louis,    Mo. 


:r  t3UBLISMED-\ 


CAPITALISM  v5  SOCIALISM 


PnoP.  E.R.-.S'EL.IGMAN 

Head  oc  the  dep't  oc  ecowok^ics.  coi-tyMS/A  u^^i-^Efi-SiTv    - 

\rert.s*JS 
Prof.  SCOTT  NEl^RING 

RAHD     SCHOOL     OP     SOCIAL.     SCIENCE 

iNTRODucT.oH  Bv  OSWALD  GARRISON  VIUAR© 

EDi-TOR,      of="T"i-te     r^>^nriOM' 


resolved:  THA.T  CAPITALISM  HAS  MORE  TO\ 
OPP.ER.  TO  THE  WORKERS  O^  J,^^  ' 
UMrTEO     STATES      THAN    HAS    SOCIAUiSM. 


HELD  IM  NEW  YORK  CITY,  JAN.25.I92I.  BEFORE 
AN  AUDIENCE  OF  35oO.  Onriricc  StchocraphiC 

Rlt>OQriLLUiTllATeD    Br  PHOTOOKAPHr    Of    THE    DCBATeKS- 
PAPER  COVER.  504    CL0.ThJ1.OO    (er  ^a.'i.  IOC  exrfA) 


THE     FINE     >^.AB.TS  GUILD 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTTR  ATED 
By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  |y|.l)..Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  younc  man  and 

Every  youne  woman  should  know 
What  every  younK  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
PoslDald      W*i3*  every  parent  should  know 
Mailed  Id  puio       Clolli  bindins  -320  pages— many  illaslrations 

WT»pp«r  Table  of  conlents  &  eommendatiane  on  rtquetl 

AMERICAN  PUB.   CO..      358  Winston  Bldg..  Pbiladelpiiia 


I— $1.00 


analysis, — has  been  diffused  and  dulled 
in  the  process  of  padding,  twisting 
and  filling  out  to  fit  the  arbitrarily 
chosen  blank  verse  mould.  The  book  is 
much  longer  than  it  has  any  right  to 
be.  And  finally,  somehow  or  other,  the 
people  of  the  book  have  a  stubborn 
vitality;  under  a  queer  gray  spell,  you 
find  yourself  reading  on,  and  on. 

Mitch  Miller  is  remarkably  good, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
people  are  going  to  like  it.  It  is  writ- 
ten that  books  about  children  shall  be 
boisterous,  mischievous,  lively,  if  pos- 
sible— and  of  necessity  "wholesome." 
Mitch  Miller  is  a  novel  about  boys, 
told  by  a  boy.  Mitch  and  his  pals,  be- 
side being  absolutely  authentic  small 
boys,  are  likable  ones;  so  far  so  good. 
But  they,  the  persons  of  the  book,  do 
not  give  the  quality  to  the  book.  The 
quality  in  the  first  place  is  that  of  a 
small  boy's  story  telling.  Now  a  story 
told  by  a  little  boy  is  one  of  the  dullest 
things  on  earth,  creation  as  it  is  of  ig- 
norance, impei'fect  comprehensions, 
misplaced  intensities,  poverty  of  lan- 
guage, and  painstaking  monotonous 
earnestness.  Mr.  Masters  lets  his  little 
boy  tell  a  story  in  just  this  way,  un- 
sparingly; the  chief  interest  of  the 
narrative,  as  such,  is  very  largely  in 
the  amazing  veracity  with  which  a 
grown  man  has  imagined  a  boy's  point 
of  view.  The  rest  of  the  interest,  and  of 
the  book's  quality,  is  in  the  picture  of 
a  small  town  that  the  small  boy  in- 
advertently, casually,  dispassionately 
gives  you  at  the  poiuts  where  it  touches 
the  lines  of  his  real  interests — frogs,  and 
fights,  and  barn  cats,  and  Tom  Sawyer's 
buried  treasm-e.  A  poor  old  woman  is 
found  dead  in  the  snow ;  you  are  left  to 
manufacture  your  own  thrills,  to  guess 
desperately  why  and  how  she  came 
there.  For  to  the  small  boy  who  has  you 
at  his  mercy  she  just  came  there  nat- 
urally, and  the  real  point  is  that  if 
you  blow  thru  her  hollow  arm  bone 
you  will  find  out  where  lies  the  hidden 
treasure.  So  hints  and  glimpses  come 
to  you,  incongruously  thru  a  child's 
eyes,  of  horror,  dishonor,  squalor,  the 
sordidness  of  small  town  daily  living — 
in  short.  Spoon  River.  A  childlike 
Spoon  River — that  is  why  the  book  is 
so  oddly  interesting,  and  so  little  to  be 
safely  recommended  as  an  orthodox 
tale  of  child  life. 

Domesday   Book,   and   Mitch   Miller,   by   Edgar 
Lee  Masters.   The  Macmillan   Company. 

Synthetic  Stone 

The  cave  man,  like  the  hermit  crab, 
became  the  tenant  of  such  housing  as 
he  happened  upon.  Later  builders  made 
houses  by  shaping  to  suit  them  such 
stone  as  they  could  find.  The  modei-n 
man  has  freed  himself  from  even  this 
dependence  upon  nature  and  now 
makes  his  own  stone  and  casts  into 
any  shape  and  size  he  likes.  The  story 
of  this  New  Stone  Age  has  been  well 
told  by  Harrison  E.  Howe  in  the  latest 
volume  of  that  popular  series,  "The 
Century  Books  of  Useful  Science."  He 
discusses  first  the  composition  and 
preparation  of  cement  and  concrete, 
and  then  takes  up  its  various  applica- 
tions in  building  houses,  roads,  bridges. 


tanks  and  ships  with  practical   advice 

about  the  use  of  such  material   about 

the   home    and    farm.    Most    people   do 

not  realize  the  importance  of  this  new 

factor  in  our  civilization  and  this  book 

will  give  them  the  enlightenment  they 

need. 

The   New   Stone   Age,  by  Harrison   E.   Howe. 
Century     Company. 

A  Story  with  a  Cutting  Edge 

There  is  a  certain  mercilessness 
about  Willa  Gather  which  is  very  ef- 
fective. She  looks  straight  into  the  souls 
of  her  men  and  women  and  sets  down 
exactly  what  she  sees.  Frequently  it  is 
not  pleasant  but  always  it  compels  your 
attention.  A  keen  sense  of  the  drama- 
tic, a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
contrasts  and  an  unerring  instinct  for 
what  to  leave  out  make  the  stories  in 
Youth  ajid  the  Bright  Medusa  absorb- 
ing, tho  often  far  from  agreeable, 
reading.  These  studies  of  the  artistic 
temperament  in  one  or  another  of  its 
forms  suffer,  however,  from  the  defects 
of  their  qualities.  Miss  Gather  is  too 
often  scornful  of  the  characters  she  has 
created.  She  looks  at  them  from  a  dis- 
tance with  hard  eyes,  and  that  is  a 
dangerous  proceeding. 

Youth     and     the     Bright     Medusa,     by    Willa 
Cather.     Alfred   A.   Knopf. 

Essays,  Stimulating  and 
Easy-Going 

Agnes  Repplier  likes  to  tell  of  a  cau- 
tious chairman  who  presented  her  to  a 
lecture  audience  as  "one  of  the  leading 
women  essayists  of  Philadelphia."  Most 
of  us  would  not  hesitate  to  remove  all 
the  qualifying  terms,  even  woman. 
There  are  few  minds  in  this  country 
today  as  keen  and  clear  as  Mis  Rep- 
plier's;  she  has  an  unerring  instinct  in 
the  choice  of  words;  she  has  a  wide 
background  of  literary  and  historical 
knowledge  which  she  uses  for  effective 
illustration  but  never  for  effect;  and  she 
has  that  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  of  which  we  see  so  little  in  this 
generation  of  rapid,  informal  writers. 
Consequently  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
of  Points  of  Friction  is  that  it  is  the 
latest  collection  of  Miss  Repplier's  es- 
says on  questions  of  the  day,  money, 
prohibition,  woman,  psychic  authors 
and  so  on,  with  best  of  all  in  its  irony 
and  originality,  "The  Cheerful  Clan." 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  talk  of  Winifred 
Kirkland's  The  View  Vertical  in  the 
same  breath  with  Points  of  Fnction 
tho  her  publishers  invite  the  compari- 
son. Don't  you  know  some  thoroly  es- 
timable people,  people  who  are  not  just 
good  but  intelligent  also,  even  some- 
what clever,  full  of  excellent  ideals 
which  you  approve  or  perhaps  share 
yourself,  and  who  nevertheless  bore 
you  after  a  very  few  moments  of  con- 
versation because  they  lack  that  in- 
tangible thing  called  personality? 
Well,  that  is  Winifred  Kirkland — and 
besides  she  uses  unforgivable  words 
Hke  "tonicy"  and  "never-worriers." 

Essays  of  a  very  different  type  are 
those  in  Fi-ances  Lester  Warner's  Eri' 
dicott  and  I.  They  are  charming  little 
sketches  of  a  family  and  a  home,  anJ 
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ecords  of  families  and  homes  are 
hings  to  be  cherished  in  these  days  of 
■partments  and  independent  children, 
■liss  Warner  has  a  delightful  sense  of 

umor  and  a  pleasing  sense  of  English, 
ler  chapter  titles  give  an  excellent 
Jea  of  the  book.  "Endicott  and  I 
vonduct  an  Orchesti'a,"  "We  Go 
Iketching,"  "We  Economize,"  "We  Go 
Wishing,"    "The    Amateur    Chessman," 

Driftwood  Fire,"  and  so  on. 

roints      of      Fiction,      by      Agnes      Repplier. 

Houphton,     Mifflin     Co.     The     View     Vertical, 

by    Winifred    Kirkland.    Houghton,    Mifflin    Co. 

Endicott    and    I,    by    Frances    Lester    Warner. 

Houghton,   Mifflin    Co. 

A  Choice  of  Fiction 

The  Hidden  Treasure  of  Rasmola,  by  Abra- 
am  Mitrie  Rihbany  (Houghton  Mifflin).  A 
lort  story  of  modern  Syrian  life,  replete  with 
elicate  comedy  drawn  from  the  folkways  of 
le    Syrian    peasantry. 

Hkarts  of  Three,  by  Jack  London  (Macmil- 
n  I .  The  last  novel  that  Jack  London  wrote : 
le  story  of  the  search  of  two  descendants  of 
;r  Henry  Morgan,  the  famous  buccaneer,  for 
uried  treasure.  Contains  much  action  and 
lany    adventures. 

An  Old  Chester  Secret,  by  Margaret  De- 
nd  (Harper's).  A  mild  and  smoothly  Tun- 
ing tale  of  village  life  with  some  deepening 
'  interest  around  the  central  figures  of  Miss 
ydia,  the  gallant  "little  wet  hen,"  and  the 
iy  Johnny,  whom  she  mothers  when  his  par- 
it.s   forsake  him. 

Hungry  Hearts,  by  Anzia  Yezierska  (Hough- 
■  n,  Mifflin  Co.).  Stories  of  the  East  Side  Jew 
lat  have  considerable  force  and  feeling.  A  re- 
irring  effect  of  strained  pathos  and  senti- 
entality  is  the  result  of  crude  workmanship 
ither  than  insincerity ;  the  stories  manage  to 
?  impressively  sincere.  The  author  was  her- 
If   an   immigrant. 

Time  and  Eternity.  A  Tale  of  Three  Ex- 
es, by  Gilbert  Cannan  (Geo.  H.  Doran).  An- 
her  of  those  amazing  post  helium  English 
)oks.  Everything  that  the  old  England  was 
)t.  Unconventional,  Unpatriotic,  Unmoral, 
osmopolitan,  Bohemian,  Neurotic.  The  three 
lief  characters :  a  Russian  Jew,  a  Huguenot 
3er   and   an    erratic   Englishman. 


Some  Others  on  Religion 

The  Problem  of  Christian  Unity,  by  Vari- 
15  Writers  (Macmillan).  Seven  addresses  on 
e  subject  by  seven  well-known  ministers  of 
fferent  denominations — S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
ishop   McDowell,  etc. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  by  Charles  R. 
rdman  (The  Westminster  Press,  Philadel- 
lia).  A  simple  and  condensed  exposition  of 
e  book  of  Matthew  that  should  be  a  useful 
\:l)(>ok     in    a    minister's    or    teacher's    library. 

The  Menace  of  Immorality  in  Church  and 
ATK,  by  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton  (Doran). 
le  New  York  City  pastor  whose  revelations 
ve  created  such  a  stir  in  municipal  politics, 
nounces  the  moral  evils  of  the  day  in  Billy 
inday   language. 

Oi.i)  Testament  Heroes  of  the  Faith,  by 
ank  T.  Lee.  D.  D.  (Stratford).  Human  and 
adable  character  studies  of  a  dozen  or  so 
'rsons  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  book  is  a 
>od  reminder  that  those  were  stirring  times 
htn  Gideon  and  Jonah  and  Daniel  walked  the 
rth. 

The  Problem  of  Evil,  by  Rev.  Peter  Green 
-ongmans.  Green  Co.).  The  Canon  of  Man- 
iister  discusses  the  oldest  of  theological 
oblems  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
'  physical  evil  is  the  direct  or  indirect  result 
m'-ral  evil,  which  is  always  possible  to  man 
a  free  moral  agent.  Altho  the  thesis  is  con- 
ntional  the  argument  is  remarkably  subtle 
"1  shows  the  finest  metaphysical  craftsman- 
ip. 

The  Near  East:  Crossroads  of  the  World,  by 
illiam  H.  Hall  (Interchurch  Press).  This  work 
itlines  in  clear  and  concise  fashion  the  political, 
ligious  and  economic  situation  of  the  various 
itions  of  the  Near  East  with  special  emphasis 
I  the  influence  of  American  missions,  and  more 
"fntly  American  relief  work,  in  determining 
trend  of  life  among  these  peoples  and  with 
urgent  plea  to  America,  as  the  one  nation 
lost  fitted  for  the  task,  to  assume  in  some  way 
sponsibility   for  the  future  of  these  peoples. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  .vou  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  (It  thehigherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  Ko.  7 1 0 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  CO. 

New    Yoik,    Mnrch    1,    1921. 
PREFERHED    CAPITAL   STOCK. 
DIVIDEND    XO.    88. 
A  dividend   of  oue   and    three-quarters  per   cent. 
{!%%)    on   the    Preferred   Stock   of   this   Company 
has  this  day  been  declared,   payable  Frida.v,   April 
1,   1921,    to   stockholders  of  record  at   the   close  of 
business,    Wednesda.v,   March   Iti,   1921. 

Checks  will  be  mailed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of   New   York. 

S.    S.   DeLANO,   Treasurer. 
H.   C.   WICK,   Secretary. 

AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  CO. 

New    York,    March    1,    1921. 
COMMON    CAPITAL   STOCK. 
DIVIDEND   NO.   74. 
A   quarterly    dividend    of    three    per   cent.    (3Cc) 
on    the    Common    Stock    of    tills    Company    has    this 
day  been   declared,   payable  Friday,   April   1,   1921, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business, 
Wednesday,    March   1(>.    1921. 

Checks  will  be  mailed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of   New  York. 

S.    S.   DeLANO,    Treasurer. 
H.   C.   WICK,   Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
rt'ill  be  paid  on  Friday,  April  15,  1921,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Fri- 
day,   March    18,    1921. 

On  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  trans- 
fer books  will  be  closed  from  Saturday,  March 
19,  to  Tuesday,  March  .29,  ,1921,  both  days  in- 
cluded. 

G.  D.  MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

A  quarterl.v  dividend  of  one  and  three-(iuarters 
per  cent,  lias  been  declared  on  the  Preferred  Stock 
of  tliis  Company,  payable  April  1st,  1921,  to 
Stockliolders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
Marcli  Kith,  1921.  Transfer  Books  will  remain 
open.      Checks   mailed.  R.    II.    ISMON. 

Secretary   and  Treasurer. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 

-    Allegheny   Avenue  &  19th  Street. 

Philadelphia,  March  2,  1921. 
The  Directors  liave  declared  a  dividend  of  three 
dollars  ($3.00)  per  share  from  the  net  earninfis 
of  the  Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred 
Stocks,  payable  April  1,  1921,  to  stockliolders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  March  14,  1921. 
Checks   will    be    mailed. 

WALTER    G.     HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 


AUTOGRAPHS 

We  have  just  published  an  extensive  priced 
Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters  and 
Documents  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
(48  pp.,  1764  titles).  In  it  are  offered  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Roosevelt,  Napoleon,  Cromwell, 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Riley,  Field,  Mark  Twain,  Rus- 
KIN,  Meredith,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Mendelssohn, 
Wagner,  Liszt,  Booth,  Irving — not  to  men- 
tion hundreds  of  others  of  fame.  Sent  free 
on   receipt  of  2c.  in   stamps  for   mailing. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP 


Boston 


Massachusetts 


KYRO 


The  psychic  writer;  a  modernized  and 
supersensitized  planchette.  Writes  upon 
paper  in  the  handwriting  of  the  as- 
sumed   communicant.      Are    Sir    Oliver 

Lodge  and  the  modern  scientists  right?    One  minute 

of     experience     is     more     conclusive     than     years     of 

learned  aiguments.     Three-ply  mahogany,  birch  inlay. 

finish,    adjustable    bronze    fittings,    gelo-lithlc    floats. 

full  directions,    boxed,   postpaid.    80   cents.      Made  by 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.   Editing    a    Magazine. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  an  editorial  article? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  calling  the  editorial  de- 
partment "the  soul   of  the  paper"  ? 

3.  Does  your  school  paper  emphasize  the  writ- 
ing of  editorial  articles  ?  Write  a  list  of 
ten  good  titles  for  editorial  articles  to  be 
published  in  your  school  paper.  Use  the 
titles  in  this  paper  as  a  guide  to  the  writ- 
ing of  titles. 

4.  Write  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  word  edi- 
torial   article    for    your    school    paper. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "variety  and  adequacy"  ? 
How  can  you  apply  these  terms  to  the 
writing  of  paragraphs  in  your  school  com- 
positions ? 

6;  "I  have  never  known  a  teacher  of  Latin  or 
Greek  who  was  unable  to  write  good  Eng- 
lish." Why  does  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
or  Greek  aid  in  the  writing  of  good  Eng- 
lish ?  What  parts  of  your  work  in  English 
do   most  to  show   you    how   to   write   well  ? 

7.  What  opportunities  are  open  to  unknown 
writers  ?  Do  you  offer  contributions  to  your 
school   paper  ? 

8.  Mr.  Holt  names  certain  kinds  of  articles 
that  editors  do  not  accept.  On  what  prin- 
ciple do  editors  reject  such  articles?  How 
can  you  apply  the  principle  to  the  writing 
of  school   compositions  ? 

9.  Consult  the  "Century  Dictionary  of  Names," 
or  any  good  encyclopedia,  for  information 
concerning  the  following  authors  named  in 
the  article :  Bryant,  Cooper,  Longfellow,  C. 
P.  Hoffman,  R.  H.  Tuckerman,  Samuel  Os- 
good. 

M.   Here   Are    Books — and    Books. 

1.  Explain  the  following  literary  terms  found 
in  the  various  articles:  (I)  Eloquent  dis- 
cussion; (2)  Lucid,  persuasive  and -deeply 
serious:  (3)  Main  contention;  (4)  Curi- 
ously mild  and  tentative;  (5)  Developing, 
amplifying  and  arranging;  (6)  Obviously 
popular ;  ( 7 )  A  just  proportion  of  ma- 
terial;  (8)  Metrical  prosy  dulness  :  (9) 
Sharp,  clean,  terse  analysis;  (10)  Essays, 
stimulating    and    easy-going. 

2.  Select  from  the  books  named  the  ten  that 
you  think  would  be  best  for  your  school 
library.    Give    a    reason    for    every    selection. 

III.  A    Number  of  Things. 

1.  What   is   a   "paradoxical   epigram"  ? 

2.  Explain  the  following :  "A  simile  commit- 
ting suicide  is  always  a  depressing  spec- 
tacle." 

3.  Explain  the  epigrams  that  relate  to  litera- 
ture. 

IV.  Time's    Prisoner. 

1.  Study  the  poem  so  carefully  that  you  will 
master  its  thought.  Read  it  aloud  in  a 
way  that  will  make  your  hearers  under- 
stand   it   also. 

2.  Give  an   oral   explanation    of   the   poem. 

V.  Manhattanites. 

1.  How  does  the  style  of  the  article  differ 
from  the  style  of  the  news  articles  ?  Would 
the  style  of  the  article  be  appropriate  for 
school    compositions  ? 

2.  Name  the  points  of  serious  criticism  that 
the  article  presents, 

3.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  concern- 
ing  "Seniors"   or   "College   Students." 

VI.  Are   Warships  Obsolete? 

1.  Make  a  brief  that  will  show  the  points  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  the  aeroplane. 

2.  Write  an  original  short  story  based  upon 
suggestions  in  the  article  concerning  events 
that  may  take  place  in  the  future.  Make 
the  interest  of  your  story  center  on  a  prin- 
cipal character  or  "hero."  Bring  the  story 
to   an    interesting   climax. 

VII.  Who's  Who   in  the  Cabinet. 

1.  Give  a  short  talk  in  which  you  summarize 
what  is  said  concerning  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  different  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  what  respects  are  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  well  qualified  for  their  work? 

VIII.  Hughes    and   the    League. 

1.  Give  a  clear  exposition  of  every  one  of  the 
seven  amendments  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hughes. 

IX.  The  Pope  and  the  Y.   IVI.  C.  A. 

1.  Find  in  the  article  illustrations  of  the 
following:  (1)  An  adjective  clause;  (2) 
An  adverbial  clause;  (3)  An  appositive ; 
( 4 )  The  object  of  a  preposition  ;  ( 5 )  A 
noun   clause. 

X.  The   Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  news  ?  Tell  the  news  sim- 
ply   and    clearly.    Tell    why    it    is    important. 

2.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  summarize  all  the 
news  that  concerns   Europe. 

3.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  summarize  all 
the   news    that    concerns    the   United    States. 


History,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  The  Cabinet — Who's  Who  in  the  Cabinet. 

Hughes  and  the  League.  Picking  the 
Cabinet.  Hoover  Accepts.  Roosevelt  the 
Third. 

1.  On  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Williams  assert 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  President  simply 
to  "look  over  his  party  and  pick  the  best 
men  in  it"  when  making  up  a  Cabinet? 
What  "political"  considerations  have  to  be 
taken   into   account  ? 

2.  The  post  of  Attorney-General  "was  nevsr 
so  important"  as  now,  in  Mr.  Williams's 
opinion.  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  why  is  the  post 
of    such    great    and    growing    importance? 

3.  What  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  Secre- 
tary Hughes  toward  the  League  of  Na- 
tions ? 

4.  What  is  a  "Cabinet"  ?  Do  you  find  anything 
about  it  in  the  American  Constitution  ? 
What  ten  Department  chiefs  are  members 
of  the  Cabinet  ?  How  many  of  President 
Wilson's    outgoing    Cabinet    can    you    name? 

5.  What  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  ?  What  changes  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  does  Mr.  Hoover 
urge? 

6.  Suppose  that  you  were  President  of  the 
United  States  what  sort  of  man  would  you 
pick  for  each  Cabinet  post?  Do  not  give 
names  of  particular  persons,  but  put  to 
yourself  such  questions  as  these:  (a) 
Should  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  of 
War  be  military  men  or  civilians?  (b). 
Is  it  essential  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  have  diplomatic  experience?  (c) 
From  what  section  of  the  country  should  I 
pick  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior?  (d) 
Should  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  a  member 
of  some  trades   union  ? 

II.  The   Pacific   Question — Colby    Protests. 
What    colonies    did    Germany   possess    in    the 
Pacific    before    the    Great    War  ?    How    have 
they  been  divided  up  ? 

Explain  the  commercial  and  strategic  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  island  of 
Yap. 

Which  are  the  "Principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers"  referred  to  in  Secretary 
Colby's   note  ? 

III.  Naval    Policy — Are    Warships    Obsolete? 
1.    "The     chief     flying     officer     of     the     United 

States  recently  likened  the  proud  dread- 
naughts  of  our  great  fleet  to  a  lot  of 
medieval  knights  in  armor."  What  is  the 
significance  of  this  historical  parallel  ? 
What  changes  in  weapons  or  tactics  made 
the  knight  and  his  armor  obsolete?  Do  you 
think    the   parallel    justified? 

IV.  Sectionalism — Manhattanites. 

1.  How  does  the  "Manhattanite"  get  his  local 
point  of  view,  so  amusingly  described  by 
Mr.  Crowell?  Show  the  effect  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors  on  New  York  life:  (a)  the 
great  concentration  of  population,  wealth 
and  business  enterprize  in  a  small  area ; 
(b)     the    influx    of    alien    immigration  ;     (c) 

the   close   commercial   ties   with    Europe. 

2.  If  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  some 
other  big  city  either  in  Europe  or  America 
compare  and  contrast  it,  as  impartially  as 
possible,  with   New   York. 

V.  Federal     Legislation  —  Congress     Passes 

Tariff.    Profiteering    Not    Illegal. 

1.  What  are  the  features  and  purposes  of  the 
tariff  bill  ?  Why  do  you  suppose  it  was 
called  an  "emergency"  tariff?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  "protection,"  "free  trade," 
"tariff  for  revenue,"  "reciprocity"  ?  What 
arguments  are  there  for  and  against  pro- 
tective   tariffs. 

2.  On  what  grounds  did  the  Supreme  Court 
attack  the  constitutionality  of  the  anti- 
profiteering  law  ?  Tell  what  you  can  about 
the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
laws   unconstitutional. 

VI.  The    Monroe    Doctrine — The   Costa    Rica 
War. 

1.  Locate  on  a  map  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  article.  Note  especially  the  location  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Why  does  the  Panama 
Canal  give  the  United  States  special  inter- 
est  in   Central   American   politics  ? 

2.  In   what  countries  in  and  around  the  Carib-  : 
bean    have    we    intervened  ?    How    does    the 
Monroe   Doctrine  justify   us   in   doing  bo  7      ' 

VII.  European   Politics — Riots   in    Italy.  The 
Prussian    Election. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  recent  disor- 
ders in  Italy?  Are  similar  forces  at  work 
in    Germany? 

2.  What  are  the  German  political  parties  and 
what  does  each  stand  for? 


In  c  In  5  ED  en  5  ent 


Pebbles 

"Aren't  you   losing   flesh  lately?" 
"Yes,    I've    bought    a    safety    razor." — 
Puppet. 

"May   I   call  you   by  your   first  name?" 
"By    your    last    name    if    you    wish." — 
Yale  Record. 

Jack  (gallantly) — Marie,  dear,  anything 
you  say  goes. 

Marie  ( quickly )  — Jack. — Pennsylvania 
Punch  Bold. 

Teacher — Where  was  the  Declaration 
of   Independence   signed? 

Bright  Pupil — At  the  bottom,  mum. — 
Cincinnati  Enquii-er. 

Journalist — I  have  an  idea  for  a  news- 
paper article  that  will  strike  a  new  note. 

Editor — Good.  Most  newspaper  articles 
merely  note  a  new  strike. — London  Weekly 
Telegram. 

"You'll  be  late  for  supper,  sonny,"  said 
a  kind  old  man  in  passing  a  small  boy  who 
was  carrying  a  package.  "No,  I  won't." 
was  the  reply.  "I've  got  the  meat." — 
Exchange. 

Tommy  Tenderfoot — Oh,  Scoutmaster,  I 
was  up  to  the  park  today  and  saw  a  garter 
snake  most  a  yard  and  a  half  long. 

Scoutmaster — Pshaw,  boy,  garter  snakes 
do  not  reach  that  length. 

Tommy  Tenderfoot — Well,  I  thought  it 
was  a  garter  snake,  'cause  it  was  wrapped 
'round  the  limb  of  a  tree. — Boys'  Life. 

Wife — When  are  you  going  to  mend  that 
fence,   James? 

Husband — Well,  next  week  when  Jim 
comes  home  from  school. 

Wife — But  will  Jim  know  how  to  mend 
a   fence  ? 

Husband — He  might.  He  wrote  last 
week  and  said  he'd  been  taking  fencing 
lessons  at  school  for  a  month. — London 
Mail. 

A  little  fellow  aged  five  arrived  home 
from  school  while  the  family  was  all  at 
the  lunch  table.  With  a  disgusted  look 
on  his  face  he  said :  "Say,  ma,  some  of 
the  kids  in  our  class  didn't  know  how  to 
spell  'sarcastic'." 

"Well,  dear."  replied  his  mother,  "how 
do  you  spell  it?" 

"Me?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  I  was  one  of 
them." — Ladies'   Home  Journal. 

They  were  big-game  hunters  and  they 
were  trotting  out  their  usual  stock  of 
"reminiscences." 

When  each  had  told  his  best  lie  the  only 
member  of  the  party  who  had  never  been 
to  Africa  was  asked  to  tell  a  story. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  I've  nothing  very 
exciting  to  tell  you,"  he  piped  in  a  small, 
still  voice.  "I  once  had  a  small  affair 
with  a  lion,  but  he  was  only  a  lion  escaped 
from  a  menagerie.  He  bounded  on  me  as 
he  got  clear  of  his  enclosure — and,  well, 
of  course,   I  wasn't  armed !" 

"What  on  earth  did  you  do?"  chorused 
the  others. 

"Well,"  retorted  the  little  man,  "I  just 
seized  his  lower  jaw  with  my  right  hand 
and  his  upper  jaw  with  my  left  and  held 
his  mouth  open — till  he  starved  !" — North 
China  Standard. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Vice-President  Coolidge — Smile. 

Lady  Decies — Mauve  potatoes  is  a  new 
Lenten  dish. 

King  George — The  situation  in  Ireland 
still  causes  me  distress. 

Frances  Macdonald — All  things  are 
more  or  less  adulterated. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill — There  is: 
no  such  thing  as  a  moral  dress. 

Bernard  Shaw — I  wonder  if  it  will  ever- 
dawn  on  people  that  I  am  occasionally 
entirely  in  earnest. 

Winifred  Black — I  know  a  man  who. 
makes  everybody  in  his  household  go  to. 
bed  at  ten  o'clock. 

Geo.  W.  Keeler — Any  dealer  who  sells, 
a  soft  drink,  Coca  Cola  excepted,  for  more, 
than  five  cents  is  a  profiteer. 

Anne  Rittenhotjse — Anyone  who  has. 
ever  eaten  curley  peters  thinks  them  the. 
best  drop  cake  that  can  be  made. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor — 
Let  the  Soviet  savages  know  what  labor  of 
the  civilized  world  thinks  of  their  bestial 
system. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — I  know  jolly  welL 
that  I  would  not  turn  out  at  night  to  hear 
myself  lecture  even  if  it  was  a  free  enter-- 
tainment. 

Oliver  Wendell  Smith — The  overalls, 
of  the  ditcher  are  far  moxe  honorable  thaa 
the  expensive  woolen  suits  of  the  divorce, 
court  lawyer. 

Archbishop  of  Breslau — Open  im- 
morality has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
war  and  the  national  misfortune  and  if 
it  is  not  checked  the  whole  German  people 
must  go  under  in  it. 

Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie — If  we  compare, 
the  typical  student  of  the  women's  colleges 
with  the  deep  chested  vital  type  like  the. 
Venus  of  Milo,  we  are  apt  to  become  pes-. 
simistic  over  the  future  of  the  race. 

Opening;  Nights 

Cradle  Song,  from  the  Spanish  of  Gre-. 
gorio  Martinez  Sierra.  An  exquisitely 
staged  and  produced  sunshine  play  that 
may  be  highly  recommended.  (Times, 
Square  Theater.) 

Xice  People — a  comedy  by  Rachel  Croth-. 
ers,  which  shows  the  modern  smart  set's, 
decadence  in  manners  and  morals,  and  then, 
maneuvers  a  happy  ending  by  turning  the 
fast  young  heroine  int-o  a  farmoret.  Fran- 
cine  Larrimore  plays  the  role  of  a  spoiled 
daughter  of  wealth  to  perfection.  (Klaw 
Theater.) 

Mr.  Pirn  Passe&  By— &nd  the  kindly, 
absent-minded  old  duffer  nearly  wrocks  a 
happy  home  by  forgetting  the  right  name 
in  his  gossip.  The  author.  A.  A.  Milne, 
has  given  the  play  all  the  whimsical  humor 
of  his  essays  for  "Punch,"  and  the  cast, 
headed  by  Laura  Hope  Crewes,  maintain 
the  impression,  so  often  achieved  by  the 
Theater  Guild,  of  being  altogether  at  home 
in  their  parts  said  enjoying  them.  (Garrick 
Theater.) 
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A  lion^s  share  is  a  matter  of  fitness 
—lost  when  he  ceases  to  be  strong. 

The  Mimeograph  holds  first  place  in  the  world's 
sales  of  duplicating  devices,  not  alone  because  it  is 
the  speediest  means  of  exactly  duplicating  all  kinds 
of  letters,  forms,  blanks,  designs,  etc.,  but  because  of 
the  sturdiness  of  the  policies  which  determine  its  con- 
struction, its  sales  and  its  service.  A  thoroughly  efficient 
mechanism,  sold  at  low  cost  and  maintained  at  slight 
expense,  its  supremacy  is  a  matter  of  outstanding  fitness. 
No  other  office  device  we  know  of  so  multiplies  man 
power  and  works  more  needful  economies.     You  do  not 
know  the  Mimeograph,  or  its  possibilities,  if  you  have  not 
seen  the  new  Mimeograph  and  the  Dermatype  stencil  in 
operation.      Our  latest  booklet  "£-3"  will   give  you  all 
particulars.     A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Labor  Loses  the  Right  to  Strike 

A  Supreme  Court  Decision  That  Will  Encourage 
Labor  Unions  to  Become  Capitalistic  Corporations 

By  Richard  Boeckel 

Author  of  "Labor  Turns  the  Tables'* 


THE  Supreme  Court  is  preparing  the  way  for  a  pro- 
found, a  revolutionary  change  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  closing  the  door  on  the  present 
phase  of  that  struggle,  with  its  strikes  and  lockouts,  boy- 
cotts and  blacklists.  This  phase  will  soon  become  a  part  of 
the  barbarous  past. 

The  major  strategy  of  organized  labor  during  the  last 
decade  has  not  been  directed  solely  to  the  winning  of  strikes 
in  isolated  industries.  Its  fundamental  purpose,  under  the 
generalship  of  the  parliamentarians,  has  been  to  gain  pub- 
lic sanction  for  certain  "basic  rights"  of  labor — principally 
the  right  of  the  unions  to  undisputed  use  of  their  normal 
weapons  against  employers — and  thereafter  to  secure  per- 
manent guarantees  of  those  rights  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

This  plan,  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Duplex  case,  has  been  shown  to  be  worthless.  It 
achieved  its  greatest  triumph  in  1914  when  labor's  "Bill  of 
Rights"  was  written  as  a  part  of  the  Clayton  act,  after 
twenty  years  of  public  education.  The  supposed  guarantees 
of  that  act  have  now  been  wiped  out  and  so  far  as 
legal  recognition  of  its 
"rights"  is  concerned 
labor  is  back  where  it 
started  from  in  the 
nineties. 

Not  only  is  undis- 
puted use  of  its  normal 
weapons  no  longer  as- 
sured to  labor,  but  the 
way  is  left  open  by  the 
Duplex  decision  for  the 

Federal  courts  to  with-      

draw     these     weapons 

one  after  another.  Repudiation  of  the  so-called  parlia- 
mentarian leaders,  whose  program  has  proved  so  complete 
a  failure,  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  pursuing  its  present  course,  is 
therefore  preparing  the  way  for  the  ascent  to  power  of 
new  leaders  in  the  labor  movement.  Two  sets  of  leaders 
stand  ready  to  call.  Both  are  direct  actionists.  One  group 
would  contest  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  to  deny  the 
"rights"  of  the  workers,  and  would  challenge  them  to  en- 
force their  decisions,  thus  involving  labor  in  a  struggle 
with  two  opponents,  capital  and  the  Government.  The  other 
group,  whose  methods  are  already  being  followed  by  one 


Every  thoughtful  citizen  of  the  United  States  will  find  this 
article  worth  careful  reading.  "The  Supreme  court  is 
throwing  the  labor  movement  into  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists," says  Mr.  Boeckel,  "but  they  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  new  kind  of  revolutionists.  They  will  not  be  revolutionists 
of  the  Russian  variety,  intent  upon  making  every  capitalist 
a  worker,  but  of  the  American  variety,  determined  to  make 
every  worker  a  capitalist" 


of  the  most  important  branches  of  organized  labor,  would 
transfer  the  struggle  with  capital  to  a  new  field — the  finan- 
cial field — and  use  capital's  own  weapons  against  capital. 

The  facts  with  which  labor  must  deal  in  making  the 
choice  between  these  two  groups  are  these: 

By  the  Duplex  decision  the  supposed  immunity  granted 
the  unions  by  Congress  from  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
trust law  as  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  has  been 
withdrawn. 

The  Supreme  Court  must  hold  in  the  forthcoming  de- 
cision in  the  United  Mine  Workers  case,  if  it  means  to  be 
consistent,  that  the  unions,  when  they  engage  in  restraints 
of  trade,  have  no  immunity  from  the  pecuniary  penalties  of 
the  anti-trust  law.  They  have  enjoyed  such  an  immunity 
in  the  past,  through  their  refusal  to  incorporate. 

When  both  of  these  immunities  have  been  cancelled,  the 
unions  will  find  themselves  under  one  law  with  the  trusts — 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  It  is  important  for  them  to 
know  whether  that  act  will  be  interpreted  alike  for  labor, 
which  is  not  a  commodity,  and  for  capital,  which  is. 

In  its  first  section  the  Sherman  act  says: 

Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise 

or  consjiiracy  in  restraint 
^^■^^^■^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^•^rr^^rr^r^      of     trade     or     commerce 

among  the  several  states 
or  with  foreign  nations 
is  hcrcbi/  declared  to  he 
ilU'fjal. 

The  penalties  pro- 
vided for  violation  of 
the  act  include  fines  and 
imprisonment,  triple 
damages  for  injured 
parties  and  court  or- 
—  ders  for  dissolution  of 
offending  combinations. 
They  are  penalties  calculated  to  make  the  leaders  of  labor 
think  twice  before  inviting  them  by  issuing  orders  for 
strikes,  boycotts  or  other  activities  that  may  be  construed 
as  restraints  of  trade. 

If  these  penalties  are  to  be  generally  applied  against 
combinations  of  the  workers  in  the  future  as  they  were  in 
the  past,  before  the  Clayton  law  was  enacted,  and  as  they 
probably  will  be  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  case,  then  the  days  for  strikes  in.  basic  industries 
are  numbered. 

But  how  have  the  penalties  of  the  Sherman  act  been  ap- 
plied against  great  combinations  of  employers — the  trusts? 
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The  answer  to  that  question  holds  the  key  to  labor's  future 
course. 

For  combinations  of  capital  the  Supreme  Court  has 
written  into  the  Sherman  act  in  a  long  series  of  decisions 
the  word  "reasonable."  Their  operations  must  result  in 
unreasonable  restraints  of  commerce  before  the  Supreme 
Court  will  impose  the  penalties  provided  by  the  act  upon 
the  trusts. 

This  interpretation  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
the  purpose  of  Congress  in  passing  the  anti-trust  law.  Con- 
gress reaffirmed  this  purpose  when  in  1909  it  refused  the 
request  of  interests  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Sherman 
act  that  the  word  "reasonable"  be  written  into  that  act. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  unanimous  report 
against  this  proposed  amendment  said: 

The  iujeftioii  of  the  rule  of  reasonableuess  or  uureasouableness 
would  lead  to  the  greatest  variableness  and  uncertainty  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  defense  of  reasonable  restraint 
would  be  made  in  every  case.  .  .  .  What  one  court  might 
deem  reasonable  another  court  might  deem  unreasonable. 

To  amend  the  anti-trust  act  as  suggested  would  be  to  entirely 


emasculate  it.  and  for  all  practical  purposes  render  it  nugatory. 
.  .  .  To  destroy  or  undermine  it  at  the  present  juncture,  when 
combinations  are  on  the  increase  and  appear  to  be  as  oblivious 
as  ever  to  the  rights  of  the  public,  would  be  a  calamity. 

This  report  was  written  by  Senator  Nelson,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  when  the  anti-trust  act  was  passed, 
and  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  the  exact  purpose 
of  that  act  in  mind  as  he  wi'ote.  Congress  intended  to 
prohibit  every  restraint  by  combinations  of  capital.  Noth- 
ing in  the  report  indicates  any  intention  to  prohibit  re- 
straints by  the  unions. 

It  must  be  the  Supreme  Court's  conception  of  the  public 
interest  that  has  led  to  its  refusal  to  enforce  the  Sherman 
act  as  it  was  written,  against  combinations  of  capital.  Has 
another  conception  of  the  public  interest  led  to  a  refusal 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Clayton  act,  which  it  has  insisted  upon  interpreting,  con- 
trary to  its  policy  in  the  application  of  the  Sherman  act 
against  capital,  in  the  most  literal  accord  with  what  it 
called  the  intent  of  Congress? 

What  was  the  "intent  of  Con-   [Continued  on  page  299 


This  Changing  World 

A  New  Series  of  Articles 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

III— Man  and  His  Mill-Race 


IN  the  first  article  I  explained  how  the  expansion  of 
population  and  personal  power  that  characterizes 
modern  civilization  is  due  to  the  utilization  by  man  of 
external  energy  such  as  that  derived  from  coal  and  oil.  In 
the  second  article  I  showed  that  future  progress  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  more  economical  utilization  of  such  nat- 
ural energy  or  the  discovery  of  new  sources.  For  altho  we 
can  change  any  form  of  energy  into  any  other  we  can 
never  increase  the  total  amount,  and  since  in  every  change 
some  fraction  of  the  energy  involved  becomes  irrecoverably 
degraded  and  dissipated,  therefore  the  proportion  of  usable 
energy  in  the  universe  is  constantly  decreasing. 

The  last  sentence  above  involves  what  the  physics  text- 
books call  the  conception  of  "entropy"  and  this  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  idea  to  grasp,  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  non-mathematical  mind.  This  sup- 
position is  probably  based  upon  the  fact  that  some  stu- 
dents in  physics  fail  to  get  hold  of  the  idea  of  entropy  even 
after  a  long  term  at  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Yet  like  other  fundamental  principles  of  natural  phil- 
osophy the  conception  of  entropy  is  latent  in  everybody's 
mind  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  a  general  idea  of  its 
meaning  if  we  use  a  concrete  illustration.* 

If  you  have  ever  seen  an  old-fashioned  New  England  mill 
you  will  know  that  the  water-wheel  has  been  set  up  in 
the  race  between  the  upper  mill  pond  and  the  lower.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  difference  in  level  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  pond  the  wheel  will  supply  power  to  grind  the 
grain.  The  water  from  the  lower  pond  is  drained  off  down 
the  creek  and  the  miller  trusts  in  providence  to  keep  the 
upper  pond  filled  by  rains  from  heaven.  But  suppose  that 
providence  for  its  own  inscrutable  purposes  shuts  off  the 
water  supply  by  drought  and  at  the  same  time  blocks  up 


•For  a  mathematical  discussion  of  entropy,  see  any  large  manual  of 
physics.  Klein's  "Physical  Significance  of  Entropy"  (1910)  puts  the 
theories  of  Planck  and  Boltzmann  in  such  a  way  that  the  non-mathe- 
matical reader  can  Ket  a  t?reat  deal  out  of  it.  The  latter  half  of  my 
article  on  "The  Fall  of  Energy  and  the  Rise  of  Man"  (The  Independent, 
February  12,  1921,  Patre  172-177)  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  en- 
tropy, tho  1  did  not  dare  to  mention  the  name  for  fear  some  reader  who 
had  heard  how  hard  it  was  would  shy  off  or  shut  up  his  mind.  Really 
entropy  is  such  a  universally  useful  conception  that  it  is  worth  a  little 
trouble  to  get   a  working  knowledge  of   it. 


the  outlet  below  by  a  landslide.  For  a  while  all  goes  on  as 
tho  nothing  had  happened.  The  wheel  still  turns  as  merrily 
as  ever,  but  day  by  day  the  miller  sees  the  water  in  the 
upper  pond  falling  lower  and  the  water  in  the  lower  pond 
rising  higher  and  he  knows  that  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
a  common  level  no  more  work  can  be  got  from  the  wheel 
and  his  living  will  be  lost. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  and  a  seemingly 
bright  idea  comes  to  him.  He  rigs  up  a  rotary  pump  and 
attaches  it  to  his  wheel  so  as  to  lift  the  water  back  to  the 
upper  pond  where  it  can  be  used  over  again.  This  works 
all  right,  but  he  finds  that  the  upper  level  still  falls.  He 
suspects  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  his  home- 
made pump  is  too  wasteful  of  water.  So  he  sends  to  town 
for  the  most  efficient  water-raiser  that  is  to  be  had  and  in- 
stalls it.  This  works  better,  but  he  feels  cheated,  for  he 
bought  it  to  pump  water  up  and  it  really  lets  more  water 
dojt'H  than  it  raises  all  the  time.  It  is  no  better  than  a  leak 
in  the  dam.  The  harder  he  works  his  water  wheel  the  nearer 
he  brings  his  ruin. 

What  can  the  poor  miller  do  to  prevent  it?  Nothing.  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  So  long  as  he  remains  in  the  valley,  in 
his  little  universe,  this  "closed  system,"  as  the  physicists 
call  it,  he  can  only  see  that  the  leaks  in  the  dam  are 
stopped,  that  the  wheel  is  kept  greased,  that  the  water  is 
shut  off  when  the  mill  is  not  working.  He  ought  also  to 
take  out  his  old  over-shot  wheel  that  uses  only  15  per  cent 
of  the  energy  of  the  falling  water  and  install  an  up-to-date 
turbine  that  would  use  90  per  cent  of  it.  This  would  ex- 
tend the  life  of  his  water-power  six  times.  Then,  too,  he 
should  get  rid  of  the  mill  race  above  and  below  where  water 
flows  down  without  doing  any  work  and  by  taking  in  the 
water  at  the  highest  possible  level  and  running  it  straight 
down  a  shaft  onto  the  turbine  at  the  lowest  possible  level, 
he  would  get  the  full  effect  of  the  total  fall.  That  is  to  say, 
he  might  economize  his  power  in  these  two  ways:  (1)  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  machine  and  (2)  by  increas- 
ing the  extent  of  the  fall  to  the  extreme  limit.  These  pre- 
cautions will  postpone  the  day  when  the  water  wheel  will 
stand  still,  but  they  cannot  prevent  it. 
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The  one  thing  the  miller  can  never  do  is  the  one  thing  he 
wants  to  do  most,  that  is  to  run  the  wheel  backward  half 
the  time — say  at  night — and  raise  enough  water  for  next 
day.  But  this  is  a  perpetual  motion  machine  and  an  impos- 
sibility. For  the  miller  is  up  against  one  of  the  inflexible 
principles  of  the  universe,  the  law  of  entropy.  Entropy  is 
a  measure  of  the  unavailablity  of  the  energy  of  a  closed 
system.  It  represents  the  ratio  of  the  unusable  to  the 
total  energy.  The  peculiar  thing  about  entropy  is  that  it 
always  grows  whatever  happens.  Whether  the  miller  runs 
his  wheel  fast  or  slow,  often  or  rarely;  whether  the  wheel 
is  efficient  or  wasteful,  the  upper  level  is  always  lowered 
and  the  lower  level  is  always  raised  and  when  the  two 
coincide  there  will  be  no  more  gravitational  power  to  be 
used.  A  professor  of  physics  surveying  the  sad  scene  might 
be  moved  to  remark  that  "the  entropy  of  the  system  has 
reached  its  maximum."  The  miller  might  sing  the  old  song, 
"You  cannot  run  the  mill  with  the  water  that's  gone  by." 
But  both  mean  the  same.  The  miller's  business  has  been 
ruined  by  overmuch  entropy — tho  he  rnay  not  call  it  by 
that  name.  But  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  it  for  it  was 
Nature's  striving  toward  the  greatest  possible  entropy  that 
provided  the  power  for  running  his  mill  for  so  many  years. 
Nature  is  the  great  equalitarian,  the  universal  leveler.  Man 
gets  his  living  by  making  use  of  such  inequalities  as  Nature 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  eliminating.  Wherever  he  can  find 
a  high  level  and  a  low  level,  a  high  temperature  and  a  low 
temperature,  a  high  pressure  and  a  low  pressure,  a  high 
velocity  and  a  low  velocity,  he  tries  to  set  up  some  sort 
of  a  motor  that  will  do  his  work  :£or  him.  But  Old  Dame 
Nature  smiles  in  her  sleeve,  for  altho  man  may  imagine 
that  he  is  circumventing  her  by  raising  what  she  has  low- 
ered or  sorting  out  the  elements  she  has  mixed,  she  knows 
that  the  more  frantically  man  works  for  his  own  purpose, 
which  seems  the  opposite  of  hers,  the  more  he  is  helping 
along  her  secret  aim,  the  increase  of  entropy,  that  shall 
bring  about  the  end  of  the  world.  Just  so  the  croupier  at 
Monte  Carlo  smiles  to  see  the  players  piling  their  gold 
coins  on  the  roulette  table  in  frantic  efforts  to  break  the 
bank;  for  he  knows  that  the  more  money  is  staked  the 
more  he  will  make  and  that  he  is  certain  to  get  his  per- 
centage of  profits  in  the  long  run,  since  his  business  is 
based  upon  the  surest  thing  in  the  world,  the  laws  of 
chance.  Upon  these  laws  depend  the  most  exact  sciences, 
such  as  chemistry,  physics  and  astronomy,  and  the  most 
exact  professions,  such  as  engineering, 
insurance  and  finance.  When  we  take 
men  in  the  mass  we  can  calculate  their 
movements  with  as  much  accuracy  as  we 
can  molecules.  Demography  may  become 
an  exact  science  like  chemistry,  but  psy- 
chology never  can.  The  chemist  does  not 
know  what  any  particular  atom  will  do, 
but  he  can  tell  what  any  number  of  them 
will  do  under  any  given  conditions.  The 
psychologist  cannot  say  for  certain 
whether  any  particular  man  is  going  to 
marry  in  the  next  year,  but  the  statis- 
tician can  calculate  with  considerable 
exactitude  how  many  men  will  marry 
next  year.  The  greater  the  number  of 
individuals  the  higher  the  degree  of  cor- 
rectness. The  chemist  or  the  physicist  is 
essentially  a  statistician  and  since  he 
has  uncounted  billions  of  individual 
atoms  to  deal  with  he  can  pre-determine 
their  actions  with  great  accuracy.  His 
most  exact  laws  are  estimates  of  proba- 
bility for  he  can  always  depend  upon 
Nature  to  mix  things  up  as  much  as 
possible.  Entropy  is  the  measure  of 
Nature's  preference  for  the  chaotic  con- 


dition. "Growth  of  entropy  is  a  passage  from  a  somewhat 
regulated  to  a  less  regulated  state.  It  represents  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  Nature's  escape  from  thraldom."   (Klein). 

All  inanimate  activity  tends  toward  increase  of  entropy 
and  a  system  in  a  state  of  complete  entropy  can  never  get 
out  of  it  by  its  own  exertions.*  The  greater  the  entropy 
the  less  the  power  of  independent  initiative. 

THE  reason  why  I  have  introduced  here  this  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  entropy  is  because  it  sets  the  bounds  to  man's 
ambition.  It  limits  his  present  happiness  and  future 
progress.  For  we  are  all  in  the  same  situation  as  the  poor 
miller  who  sees  his  reservoir  running  down  and  realizes 
that  the  time  will  come  when  his  wheel  will  stop,  for  tho 
he  will  have  just  as  much  water  as  before  he  has  no  water- 
poiuer.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the  First  Law  of  Ener- 
getics, the  Law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  that  the 
total  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  will  never  gro\^ 
less.  But  that  is  little  consolation  ftfr  the  Second  Law  of 
Energetics,  the  Law  of  the  Degradation  and  Dissipation 
of  Energy,  warns  us  that  the  amount  of  available  energy 
in  the  universe  is  growing  continually  less.  In  every  trans- 
formation of  energy  there  is  a  little  loss.  In  the  most  per- 
fect machine  there  is  a  little  friction  and  that  means  a 
little  heat  has  been  radiated  out  into  space  perhaps  never 
to  be  recovered  in  a  usable  form.  The  elements  tend  to 
combine  in  their  most  stable  compounds.  Matter  tends  to 
collect  in  its  most  compact  masses.  Heat  tends  to  become 
dispersed  and  evenly  diffused.  These  tendencies  taken  as  a 
whole  appear  to  be  irreversible  and  their  summation  points 
toward  a  time,  incalculably  remote,  when  all  things  will 
sink  into  the  etei'nal  nirvana  of  entropy.  It  seems  that  the 
universe  is  running  down  like  a  clock  and  that  when  the 
spring  is  altogether  uncoiled  and  all  its  potential  energy  is 
released  it  will  mean  "time's  up"  for  the  human  race. 

I  say  "seems"  because  that  is  the  general  ti-end  of 
things  so  far  as  we  can  see.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that 
is  so,  for  it  would  be  rash  speculation  to  assume  that  the 
tendencies  we  have  been  able  to  observe  from  our  mun- 
dane standpoint  for  a  few  hundred  years  will  hold  every- 
where and  to  all  time.  The  universe  may  be  wound  up 
from  behind  the  scenes  at  proper  intervals  or  it  may  have 
somewhere  a  concealed  mechanism  that  keeps  it  wound. 
But  the  ultimate  end  of  the  world  is  nothing  that  we 
need  worry  about.  According  to  the  old  saying  "there  are 
two  things  that  you  ought  not  to  worry 
about,  the  things  you  cannot  help  and 
the  things  you  can."  Now  we  cannot 
help  the  downward  drift  of  energy,  but 
we  can  help  the  waste  of  available 
energy.  It  is  still  a  disputed  question 
whether  the  sun  is  growing  cooler  or 
hotter,  whether  the  earth  is  growing 
cooler  or  hotter  and  whether  the  human 
race  is  likely  to  be  roasted  alive  or 
frozen  to  death.  Man  has  only  been 
thinking  about  things  for  ten  thousand 
years  and  it  is  too  early  for  him  to 
bother  his  head  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the   ICoiitinued  on  page  302 
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♦After  I  have  explained  a  thins  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  some  reader  is  sure  to  write  in  and 
inquire  why  I  did  not  "give  a  definition."  I 
never  could  see  the  reason  for  this  hankering 
after  definitions.  If  you  understand  what  a  thing 
is  you  do  not  need  to  have  it  defined.  If  you  do 
not  understand  a  thing  you  are  not  likely  to  un- 
derstand a  definition  of  it.  which  is  saying  the 
same  thing  in  other  and  inferior  word-.  The 
chief  use  of  definitions  is  in  controversies  where 
you  want  to  nail  the  other  fellow  down  and  tie 
him  up  so  he  can't  squirm  out  while  you  punck 
him   in   his  weak   places. 

But  it  is  no  trouble  to  supply  a  definition.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  rearrange  any  explanatory 
sentence.  Like  this :  Complete  entropy  is  that 
state  out  of  which  a  system  can  never  get  by  its 
own  exertions. 
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Readers  of  The  Independent  Respond  to  Our  Invitation 

to  Blow  Their  Own  Trumpets 

Every  now  and  then  The  Independent  invites  its  family  to  tell  stories  around  the  fireside. 
Sometimes  the  evening's  game  is  political,  such  as  those  popular  sports  of  childhood, 
"Pick  a  President"  or  "Choose  Your  Cabinet."  Sometimes  it  centers  about  the  humble 
problems  of  daily  life  such  as  "How  Shall  We  Spend  Sunday?"  But  we  found  the  fireside 
circle  jammed  like  a  New  York  subway  at  the  rush  hour  when  last  Christmas,  being  in 
a  jovial  and  Yule-tidey  mood,  we  asked  our  readers  to  join  in  the  game  of  "What  Are 
You?"  A  farmer  started  the  ball  a-r oiling  and  then  Ye  Editor  caught  it  up  and  flung  it  to 
his  readers.  Since  then  the  ball  has  been  tossed  about  from  one  trade  to  another  till  every 
job  listed  by  the  census  man  has  had  an  ardent  champion  to  stand  forth  and  declaim:  "I 
*am  the — '* 

And  as  it  was  a  farmer  who  first  unloosed  the  avalanche  upon  us  let  us  match  him  with 
a  farmer  s  wife: 


I  Am  the  Farmer's  Wife 

I  am  the  home  maker  for  all  mankind.  Upon  me  depend 
not  only  all  human  beings,  but  many  animals. 

I  arise  while  it  is  yet  dark  and  make  the  coffee  and 
fry  the  potatoes,  without  which  man  becometh  a  menace  to 
his  neighbor. 

I  darn  hose  by  the  lamplight;  I  patch  overalls  of  naked 
ones;  I  have  been  known  to  milk  the  kine  and  feed  the 
swine  when  the  hired  man  was  spending  his  substance  and 
the  week-end  in  the  bright  lights. 

My  spiritual  needs  cause  me  annoyance.  While  other 
folk  inhale  sleep  on  a  peaceful  Sunday  morning  it  is  my 
lot  to  skin  a  chicken  or  peel  a  rabbit  for  the  forthcoming 
meal;  to  stoke  a  sulky  range;  to  wash  my  children's  sticky 
faces;  to  rescue  the  biled  shirt  from  the  remote  bureau 
drawer;  to  race  with  the  clock  and  at  the  last  moment  to 
evict  the  spotted  heifer  from  the  garden. 

In  summer  kith  and  kin  descend  upon  me  to  spend  vaca- 
tions and  guests  bear  down  upon  me  with  trunks,  canaries 
and  poodles. 

In  winter  the  mud  surrounds  my  habitat  like  the  sea; 
sleet  snips  my  wires — telephone  and  clothes — frost  nips  my 
nose  and  wind  in  the  attic  causes  me  to  grow  psychic. 

I  am  the  farmer's  wife,  and  without  me  famine  would 
stalk  the  land,  for  without  me  the  farmer  would  stalk 
away  from  the  farm.  Anne  Collins 

Danville,  Kentucky 

Which  trade  should  follow?  "Rich  man,  -poor  man,  beg- 
gar m-an,  thief,  doctor,  lawyer,  m.erchant,  chief,  tinker, 
tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  ragman,  hag- 
man — ."  So  runs  the  children's  rime. 
Since  we  dare  not  assert  that  one 
profession  is  worthier  than  another 
we  will  let  arithmetic  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  precedence.  Of  all  occupa- 
tions represented  in  the  hundreds  of 
letters  which  we  received  about 
three  out  of  every  eight  were  from 
the  teachers.  From  scores  and  scores 
of  teachers'  letters  it  is  hard  to 
select  the  best,  but  it  is  possible  to 
choose  the  typical;  here  are  two 
teachers,  anonymous  by  preference, 
who  vindicate  their  most  essential 
and  ill-remunerated  profession: 

I  Am  the  Teacher 

I  am  the  heart  of  the  world's 
work.  Without  me  the  nation  would 
sink  into  ruin  and  decay. 

Thru  me  lies  the  only  way  to 
peace  and  harmony  for  the  world. 
We  cannot  legislate  the  nations  into 
right   relations  to  one  another,  but 
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Here  are  the  proportions  in  which  the  various 
trades  and  professions  have  responded  to  The 
Independent's  desire  to  hear  from  them.  Much 
may  be  inferred  from  the  chart — or  nothing. 
At  any  rate,  the  figures  themselves  are  inter- 
esting 


we  can  educate  them  into  a  realization  that  it  is  "each  for 
all  and  all  for  each"  that  will  bring  what  the  whole  world 
longs  for. 

It  is  thru  the  school  that  this  education  must  come  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  my  work  is  the  most  important 
which  can  be  imagined.  I  take  the  spoiled  darlings  from 
one  home,  the  neglected  little  ones  from  another,  the 
children  of  the  poor,  those  of  the  well-to-do,  and  I  teach 
them  to  work  together,  to  feel  that  even  in  their  play  it 
is  team  work  which  wins. 

A  nation  can  survive  without  many  things  which  we 
sometimes  consider  necessary,  but  her  fall  is  certain  if  she 
does  not  have  citizens  trained  to  do  their  part  in  her 
service.  I  do  this  training.  Thru  me  the  boys  and  girls  be- 
come brave  men  and  women,  ready  to  answer  their  country's 
call. 

Because  of  me  and  my  work,  when  the  time  came  for 
America  to  help  fight  the  world's  battle  for  suffering  hu- 
manity, there  were  no  draft  riots.  My  boys  had  learned 
in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  playgrounds  that  they  must 
respond  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  must  do  their  part 
in  the  world's  work.  My  girls  had  been  taught  that  while 
their  task  might  not  be  the  same  as  the  boys',  it  was  as  im- 
portant and  must  be  done  as  faithfully. 

I  am  often  wretchedly  paid,  but  I  do  not  go  on  strike, 
because  I  know  that  it  would  be  the  children  who  would 
suffer  if  I  should  falter  in  my  task. 

My  efforts  are  seldom  appreciated.  The  parents  of  my 
pupils  frequently  do  not  know  me  by  sight.  The  taxpayers 
complain   because   the   school   is   expensive    and    sometimes 

grudge  me  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment I  need.  The  nation  in  general 
pays  little  attention  to  what  I  am 
doing. 

However  I  am  not  discouraged.  I 
feel  the  divinity  of  my  task  and  that 
I  am  "a  worker  together  with  God." 
I  am  the  friend  of  all  children  and 
I  will  make  any  sacrifice  for  their 
sake. 

I  am  the  teacher. 

I  Am  the  Teacher 

At  about  the  same  time  on  a  cold 
winter  morning  that  the  farmer  be- 
gins his  day's  work,  I  must  put  on 
my  shell-rimmed  glasses  and  "Sarah" 
forth  to  teach  the  young. 

By  the  time  the  editor  is  up  and 
at  his  work  I  have  already  started 
the  fire  at  the  schoolhouse  if  I  am 
not  fortunate  enough  to  command  a 
janitor  at  twice  my  own  salary,  and 
have  done  my  own  dusting  if  I  am 
thus  favored. 

Then  I  am  ready  to  welcome  my 
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little  darlings  and  look  after  their  manners,  their  morals, 
and  their  rubbers. 

This  done,  I  may  proceed  to  teach  them  mathematics 
and  modern  art,  grammar  and  good  health,  reading  and 
republicanism,  penmanship  and  prohibition.  .  .  . 

Let  the  editor  indeed  call  attention  to  the  ups  and  downs 
of  his  calling.  But  let  him  bear  in  mind  that  unless  he  re- 
members, and  makes  others  remember,  the  downs  in  ours, 
his  descendants  will  not  only  split  infinitives  but  misspell 
"cat"  because  the  last  teacher  has  given  up  the  struggle  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  and  teach  the  First  Reader. 

The  farmer  is  indeed  of  first  importance  to  the  nation, 
but  let  him  not  forget  that  unless  he  and  his  dependents 
give  more  liberally  in  the  form  of  school  taxes  the  large 
class  of  educational  eaters  and  wearers  will  be  removed 
by  starvation,  and  the  farmer's  children  will  not  know 
enough  arithmetic  to  compute  their  profits. 

I  am  the  teacher. 

And  especially  the  teacher  of  the  very  little  chaps: 

I  Am  the  Primary  School  Teacher 

Do  you  ask  if  my  profession  is  "almost  as  noble  and  in- 
dispensable as  agriculture  or  journalism"?  Mr.  Editor,  you 
are  trying  to  be  humorous ! 

My  nobility?  I  am  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  I  sit  on  my 
throne,  and  graciously  per- 
mit my  adoring  subjects  to 
enter  the  presence-room  and 
do  homage.  It  is  an  august 
chamber,  and  my  slightest 
word,  or  nod,  or  glance  is 
law,  and  they  render  quick 
and  glad  obedience.  My  rea- 
soned judgment  and  my  un- 
reasonable whim  are  alike  to 
them.  They  obey.  I  lift  my 
scepter,  and  they  are  all  at- 
tention. With  that  same  scep- 
ter I  touch  map,  or  board,  or 
chart,  and  their  eyes  and 
minds  follow.  When  I  will,  I 
set  in  operation  attention,  in- 
terest, imagination,  memory, 
judgment  and  reason.  Other 
sovereigns  may  hold  sway 
over  the  bodies  of  their  sub- 
jects, but  I  am  sovereign  also 
of  their  minds.  They  are  not 
only  my  subjects,  but  also 
my  slaves,  and  so  eager  to 
serve  me  are  they  that  per- 
mission to  render  the  most 
menial  service  is  counted  a 
coveted  honor.  I  am  their 
most  noble  and  august  queen. 

How  indispensable?  With- 
out me,  Mr.  Editor,  your  oc- 
cupation would  be  gone.  You    

would    have    no    occasion    to 

split  infinitives,  for  you  would  have  nothing  to  edit.  And 
that  self-complacent  farmer— without  me,  where  would  he 
be?  Lodged  in  some  vast  wilderness,  a  farmer  no  longer, 
but  only  an  ignorant  peasant,  one  of  the  great  horde  of  the 
uncivilized,  living  on  yams,  and  berries  and  bark. 

I  am  all  that  is  most  valuable.  I  am  educator.  I  am  doc- 
tor to  treat  and  nurse  to  tend.  I  am  alienist  to  recognize 
defectives,  let  the  authorities  then  do  with  them  what  they 
may.  I  am  prosecuting  attorney,  defendant's  counsel,  judge 
and  jury  all  in  one,  and  often  witness  also.  I  am  preacher 
to  point  the  way,  and  I  mother  them  all. 

I  am  sun  and  shower  to  warm  and  water  these  shoots, 
and  as  they  grow  so  tend  that  some  may  become  Greeleys 
or  Galli-Curcis,  some  Beechers  or  Bryans,  Lincolns  or 
Longfellows;  and  all  will  have  noble  purpose. 

I  am  the  cornerstone  of  the  nation,  and  the  foundation 
wall  of  civilization. 

Still,  all  the  time  I  am  only  the  modest  little  primary 
school  teacher.  Mabel  Crabbe  Allen 

Rochester,  New  York 


You  and  Your  Job 

When  we  were  at  school  we  found  out 
that  a  teacher  who  was  any  good  thought 
that  his  course  ought  to  be  the  backbone 
of  the  whole  curriculum.  It  is  all  right  to 
be  modest  about  how  well  one  is  doing 
one's  job  but  it  is  fatal  to  be  modest  about 
the  job  itself.  It  is  most  inspiring  to  find 
that  so  many  of  our  readers  have  found 
the  work  in  which  they  can  take  pride. 
The  more  of  this  sort  of  "class  conscious- 
ness" the  better  for  the  nation,  for  it  is 
the  envy  that  the  misplaced  or  incompe- 
tent man  feels  for  the  other  fellow's  job 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  industrial  un- 
rest. If  you  are  doing  the  work  God 
made  you  to  do  you  should  feel  that  your 
job  is  not  a  "cog  in  the  machinery"  but 
the  very  mainspring  of  American  life.  If 
you  do  feel  that  way  the  chances  are  that 
you  are  right! 


Next  in  number  to  the  teachers  were  the  home  makers: 
the  mothers,  housewives,  cooks  and  others  of  domestic  occu- 
pation— all  being  branches  of  the  oldest,  the  most  univer- 
sal, the  most  human  of  professions:  the  profession  of  Eve 
when  she  raised  Cain  {no  pun  intended) ,  the  profession  of 
the  cave  mother  who  "kept  the  home  fires  burning"  while 
Friend  Husband  was  out  hunting,  or  being  hunted  by,  the 
cave  bear  and  the  saber-toothed  tiger: 

I  Am  the  House  Wife 

I  am  the  alarm  clock  that  awakens  hubby  at  5.30  with 
an  accurately  timed  jab  in  the  ribs. 

Because  of  my  industry  the  home  prospers.  Its  peace  and 
charm  is  maintained  by  me.  Its  great  comfort  is  the  work 
of  my  good  hands,  producing  furrows  on  my  brow  and 
callouses  at  the  base  of  each  digit. 

I  am  the  supreme  producer  of  the  world,  for  without  my 
sons  there  could  be  no  wars,  farmers  or  editors. 

I  am  the  medium  between  agriculture  and  journalism 
and  several  other  combinations. 

I  am  the  incentive  which  sends  both  the  farmer  and 
editor  forth  to  toil  and  bring  home  the  bacon. 

I,    too,    burn    the    midnight    oil,    patching    the    kiddies' 
stockings  or  playing  bridge,  according  to  my  station. 
Birds  are  my  companions  also,  little  bluebirds,  who  fly 

forth  at  nine  and  return  at 
four,  full  of  knowledge  and 
empty  of  provender. 

If  it"  were  not  for  me 
America  would  still  belong 
to  the  wild;  for  no  homes  are 
built  without  me. 

And  I  serve  for  the  love  of 
those   whom   I   serve,   asking 
no  other  compensation. 
I  am  the  housewife. 
P.  S. — And  I  like  my  job. 

IvA  Emerson 
Kadoduk,  South  Dakota 

Let's  play  it  is  Sunday  ayid 
listen  to  the  preacher;  tho  it 
might  be  well  to  listen  to  him 
at  other  times  also: 

I  Am  the  Preacher 


I  am  the  goat  for  all  man- 
kind. When  all  others  refuse 
to  be  cussed  for  things  done 
or  not  done,  in  church  or 
state,  blame  it  all  on  the 
preacher.  And  yet, 

I  take  the  spare  time  and 
spent  energy  of  a  few  people, 
and  together  we  keep  the 
home  fires  burning  and  the 
altar  flames  from  dying  out. 
I  feel  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  our 
land.  I  look  with  pride  upon 
the  many  colleges  and  universities  that  some  preacher 
nursed  to  life. 

I  am  proud,  that  when  in  times  of  imminent  peril  and 
danger  my  country  needed  help  to  maintain  the  morale  of 
the  people,  she  called  on  me,  the  preacher. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  preacher  there  would  be  few 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged  and  indi- 
gent. There  would  be  no  missionaries  at  home  or  abroad 
blazing  the  trail  for  the  arts  of  civilization  and  commerce. 
I  feel  the  pulse  of  the  world.  I  hear  its  cries  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  I  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice  and  weep 
with  those  that  weep.  I  hear  the  sobs  of  tha  mother  by  the 
side  of  the  empty  cradle.  I  hear  the  last  low  whispers  of 
the  dying.  I  march  with  that  procession  unutterably  sad, 
as  it  bears  some  loved  one  to  its  resting  place.  I  am  the 
preacher. 

And  when  I  get  lonesome  I  remember  that  great  broth- 
erhood of  noble  men  who  were  preachers.  Men  like  Peter 
and  Paul  in  the  beginning,  followed  by  such  men  as 
Luther,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Beecher  [Continued  on  page  SOS 


Business  in  the  Doldrums 

By  Archer  Wall  Douglas 


IF  it  is  your  good  fortune,  as  it  is  mine,  to  wander  here 
and  there  over  the  face  of  this  great  country  of  ours, 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  two  facts :  the  monoto- 
nous sameness  of  business  conditions  everywhere,  and  the 
vddely  different  causes  which  led  to  this  result. 

The  South  reflects  vividly  the  European  situation — 
tragic  and  pathetic  beyond  the  telling — in  the  decreased 
demand  for  cotton  which,  for  the  time  being,  has  put  the 
Cotton  Belt  out  of  business.  It  matters  not  that  the  South 
is  more  diversified  in  crops  than  ever  before  and  raises 
more  food  for  man  and  beast.  For  cotton  is  still  the  great 
money  crop;  and,  as  one  traveling  salesman  expressed  it, 
"We  have  everything  but  money."  In  the  midst  of  plenty 
the  South  is  short  of  funds  because  its  real  wealth  cannot 
be  readily  translated  into  liquid  capital.  So  serious,  and  so 
paradoxical,  is  the  situation  that  the  great  rice  crop  is 
practically  unsalable  at  any  price  altho  millions  are 
starving  in  China  for  the  want  of  it. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  South  has  "gone  broke" 
because  of  low  prices  due  to  over-abundant  production  of 
cotton.  The  answer  will  be  as  in  the  past:  more  economy 
and  more  production  of  foodstuffs  and  livestock.  Then, 
by  next  fall,  a  thoro  liquidation  and  returning  prosperity 
of  a  wholesome,  substantial  sort. 

In  the  field  of  industry  the  ultimate  consumer  plays  the 
star  part  and  is  in  absolute  control  of  the  situation,  as 
some  belated  dealers  and  producers  have  yet  to  realize. 
The  consumer  will  not  buy,  save  at  lower  prices.  Sooner 
or  later,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  Mountain.  Elaborate  ar- 
guments by  interested  persons  to  the  effect  that  war  prices 
should  not  be  reduced  are  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  only 
delay  the  return  of  better  times.  On  the  whole,  prices  con- 
tinue to  fall  and  the  end  is  not  yet;  nor  will  it  be  for  some 
months  to  come.  Not  so  much  a  steady  decline  without  in- 
terruption', as  a  general  downward  drift  with  occasional  up- 
ward spurts  as  demand  temporarily  overtakes  supply.  Al- 
ready we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  each  commodity 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  by  the  peculiar  conditions 
affecting  its  production;  thus  copper,  tin,  most  textiles,  and 
some  finished  forms  of  leather  have  nearly  touched  bottom. 

Because  the  consumer  will  only  buy  at  reduced  prices, 
industry  halts  or  continues  uncertainly,  with  lessened  pro- 
duction and  much  unemployment.  Yet  it  makes  some  head- 
way. The  average  merchant  is  still  purchasing  for  his  im- 
mediate needs  and  maintains  a  far  better  assortment  than 
might  have  been  expected.  He  refuses,  very  wisely,  to  plan 
far  ahead  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  and  the 
continued  decline  in  prices;  for  no  one  cares  to  buy  on  a 
falling  market.  Incidentally,  the  course  of  prices  during 
the  past  few  months  has  effectually  disproved  the  theory 
that  prices  are  mainly  determined  by  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation,  for  prices  have  been  steadily  falling,  while 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  has  steadily  increased. 
On  the  whole  readjustment  continues  more  rapidly  in  in- 
dustry than  in  agriculture.  Mills  are  resuming,  on  a  re- 
duced output  and  usually  with  lower  wage  scales.  Their 
present  problem  is  to  adjust  prices  to  present  conditions,  to 
awake  a  sleeping  or  suspicious  demand.  For  the  public  still 
has  very  great  purchasing  power,  in  spite  of  unemploy- 
ment and  cuts  in  wages. 

In  the  grain  states  the  enormous  harvests  of  last  year 
still  largely  remain  on  the  farm  because  of  a  precipitate 
decline  in  prices  which  led  the  farmer  to  refuse  to  seek 
a  market.  As  country  banks  are  generally  extended  to  their 
limit  by  loans  on  agricultural  products  which  have  largely 
depreciated  in  price,  they  are  very  naturally  refusing 
further  credit  either  to  farmers  or  to  country  merchants. 
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The  country  storekeeper,  in  his  turn,  cannot  discharge  his 
obligations  to  the  wholesaler  while  he  cannot  collect  from 
the  farmer,  and  so  in  self-protection  he  has  adopted  a 
"strictly  cash"  basis  for  his  sales.  Now,  ready  money  is 
scarce  vdth  the  farmer,  and  when  he  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  obtain  cash  by  selling  his  commodities  at  current  prices 
and  cannot  get  credit  from  the  banks,  then  there  is  scant 
business  in  the  countryside. 

This  same  deadlock  and  lack  of  demand  exists  in  every 
business.  Mines  are  running  on  short  time  or  are  shut  down 
altogether.  Decreasing  oil  production  is  accompanied  by 
falling  prices.  There  is  practically  no  market  for  the  great 
stock  of  wool  on  hand,  with  a  new  clip  coming  this  spring. 
And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  worst  has  now  been  told.  Let  us  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  for  a  moment.  General  sentiment  con- 
cerning future  prospects  is  cheerful,  even  optimistic,  no 
matter  how  dark  may  be  the  present.  There  is  no  thought 
anywhere  of  more  than  passing  difficulties.  Buying  is  on  a 
slowly  increasing  scale.  The  crops  are  beginning  to  move. 
Country  banks  are  renewing  credits.  Planting  in  the  South 
is  already  well  under  way.  The  cost  of  living  is  going  down 
from  natural  economic  causes,  tho  years  of  frenzied  discus- 
sion and  fantastic  remedies  have  failed  to  lower  it.  There 
ai'e  signs  of  a  revival  of  building  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  a  word,  our  domestic  situation  is  sound  at  heart  and 
will  recover  in  time  if  we  furnish  the  requisite  remedies: 
Patience,  Common  Sense,  Constructive  Thought  and  Effort. 

The  core  of  the  matter,  which  is  becoming  daily  more 
apparent  to  the  country,  is  that  there  can  be  no  sound  and 
enduring  prosperity  in  America  until  there  is  a  more  satis- 
factory and  more  human  settlement  of  the  dire  distress  and 
the  world-shaking  problems  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. For  no  nation  can  live  to  itself  alone. 


<?? 


His  Easy,  Unswept  Hearth 
He  Lends" 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

THE  failure  of  any  attempt  to  restrict  immigration 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  was 
foreseen.  The  bill  that  President  Wilson  disposed  of 
by  the  pocket  veto  was  a  product  of  crude  and  hurried  at- 
tempts to  "do  something."  Not  much  thinking  and  not 
much  conscientious  devotion  to  the  public  interest  had  gone 
into  it.  It  was,  however,  an  assertion  of  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  immigration  instead 
of  letting  immigration  control  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Schurman  in  a  recent  lecture  concisely  summarized 
a  mass  of  statistical  material  in  the  following  outstanding 
ratios : 

We  now  have  in  the  United  States,  of  all  the  Jews  in  the 
world,  24  per  cent ;  of  all  tho  Scandinavians,  17  per  cent :  of 
all  the  Germans.  13  per  cent :  of  all  the  Slovaks,  of  all  the  Poles 
and  of  all  the  Finns,  8  per  cent  each  ;  of  all  the  Italians,  7  per 
cent;  of  all  the  Dutch  and  of  all  the  Lithuanians,  5  per  cent> 
each  ;  of  all  the  Greeks  and  of  all  the  French.  .3  per  cent  each. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  put  the  implications  of  these 
figures  more  simply  or  more  clearly  than  Dr.  Schurman 
did  when  he  declared  that  either  we  can  never  become  a 
homogeneous  American  people  or  we  must  set  limits  to 
the  tide  of  immigration  so  that  a  unified  national  life  and 
consciousness  shall  remain  possible  for  us. 

For  the  present  and  the  immediate  future  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  inundation  and  dissolution.  It  is  no- 
secret  that  individuals  and  organizations  are  working  with 
prodigious  energy  to  round  up  the  most  wretched  elements 
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of  eastern  European  populations  and  get  them  into  the 
United  States  while  the  flood  gates  are  open.  Industrial 
interests  are  aiding  and  abetting,  while  the  advocates  of 
restriction  are  not  only  outnumbered  but  are  so  far  from 
agreement  among  themselves  that  they  will  probably  be 
powerless  until  a  demoralized  country,  waking  up  too  late 
from  stupidity  and  selfishness,  enters  upon  the  years  of 
useless  repentance. 

These  new  elements,  now  arriving  and  about  to  arrive, 
are  not  only  wretched,  they  presumably  are  peculiarly  unfit 
for  citizenship,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  fellows  that  are 
hastening  to  "beat  it"  out  of  their  native  lands  in  the 
hour  when  labor  and  patriotism  are  needed  there. 

One  thing,  however,  can  and  should  be  done.  President 
Harding  should  and,  we  trust,  will  put  an  end  to  the  scan- 
dalous conditions  that  have  so  long  disgraced  Ellis  Island. 
If  existing  laws  were  honestly  administered  at  our  ports 
of  entry  the  worst  results  of  our  lax  immigration  policy 
would  be  somewhat  diminished.  Criminals,  defectives  and 
dependents  are  by  the  letter  of  the  law  inadmissible.  They 
have  not  been  kept  out.  Even  bearers  of  infectious  diseases, 
as  Dr.  Copeland  has  recently  warned  us,  have  repeatedly 
been  allowed  to  get  by.  Further  reduction  and  crippling  of 
the  Ellis  Island  staff  will  not  be  economy  and  will  be  inex- 
cusable. 

The  scientific  principles  upon  which  a  policy  of  restric- 
tion should  be  based  are  not  obscure,  and  the  drafting 
of  a  law  presents  no  real  difficulty  save  one.  That  one,  how- 
ever, is  likely  enough  insuperable.  The  American  public  evi- 
dently does  not  want  a  law  that  is  either  scientific  or  hon- 
est. It  wants  a  law  that  purports  to  be  something  that  it 
is  not,  and  that  any  sufficiently  powerful  interest  can 
evade. 

But  for  this  fact  we  should  enact  a  law  that  would  not 
discriminate  among  races  or  peoples  as  such,  nor  wound 
the  pride  of  any.  We  should  admit  each  year  a  percentage  of 
the  nationalized  and  American  born  representatives  of  each 
people  already  here.  Then  wc  should  exclude  individual 
undesirables  irrespective  of  nationality.  We  should  exclude 
not  only  delinquents,  defectives  and  dependents,  but  also 
incompetents.  Intelligence  tests,  adapted  from  those  that 
were  used  for  army  purposes  and  that  are  used  in  public 
schools,  should  be  employed  for  selective  purposes,  and 
would-be  immigrants  below  the  grade  of  "C,"  as  that  grade 
is  now  understood,  should  be  excluded. 

That  these  suggestions  are  for  the  present  purely  aca- 
demic is  granted  and  proclaimed.  There  is  not  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  that  Congress  or  the  electorates  will  pay  any  at- 


tention to  them.  So  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  the 
low  grade  intelligences  and  the  low  grade  consciences  are 
in  full  control.  Sentimentalism  and  selfish  interest  will  go 
on  consorting,  as  they  have  been  consorting  since  Adam 
ate  out  of  the  hand  of  the  lady  who  played  in  the  Garden 
with  the  devil. 

HHHH 

THE  eyes  of  the  nation  will  be  riveted  on  the  four  Hs 
of  the  new  Administration — Harding,  Hughes,  Hoover 
and  Hays.  We  have  High  Hopes  for  their  future  Health 
and  Happiness,  and  we  will  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not 
live  up  to  their  "initial"  promise. 

Must  Religion  Steer  Clear 
of   Reform  ? 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
a  paper  was  read,  pointing  out  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  republic  because  of  radical  teachings  in 
chui'ch  and  school.  Contemporaneously  with  this  there  are 
being  circulated  25,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  endeavoring 
to  show  that  the  new  theology  tends  toward  socialism. 
The  purpose  in  both  these  attempts  is  the  same;  that  is,  to 
show  that  religion  and  education  are  properly  identified 
with  the  status  quo  or  at  least  such  types  of  social  activity 
as  do  not  disturb  the  status  quo  in  industrial  affairs. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  mishandling  of  their  good 
fortune  by  labor  leaders  during  the  war  should  have 
brought  about  a  reaction.  Economic  depression,  too,  always 
breeds  reaction  as  well  as  radicalism.  Nor  is  a  readjust- 
ment of  conditions  to  be  avoided  or  condemned.  Every 
broad-minded  citizen  will  appreciate  the  effort  of  innumer- 
able employers  to  make  it  with  the  least  possible  loss  to 
their  employees  and  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of 
those  elements  of  collective  bargaining  which  have  proved 
effective  in  the  midst  of  war. 

To  an  observer  who  stands  just  outside  the  range  of 
the  weapons  of  the  present  industrial  combat,  one  serious 
element  in  the  situation  appears  to  be  the  aggressive  at- 
tempt at  suppression  of  economic  debate  and  the  insistence 
that  teachers  and  preachers  are  to  keep  outside  the  field  of 
vital  social  problems.  Evidently  a  teacher  of  children  should 
not  become  the  propagandist  of  any  social  theory  and  no 
person    should    be    allowed    to    propagate    opinions    which 
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Prepaicd  fur  the  lutcr-iacisl  Council,  New  fork. 

The  figures  giving  the  proportional  immigration  from  each  race  need  no  explanation.  And  the  main  line  is  thoroly  clear  and  logical: 
increased  immigration  1850-1855  in  response  to  the  Irish  Famine,  falling  off  in  the  two  periods  1870-1875  and  1890-1895.  in  response 
to  business   depression  in   the  United   States — a  falling   off  for  the  same  reason  around   1907,  continuing  until  the  war  produced  a 

still  further  decline  in  the  immigration  rate,  followed  in  turn  by  a  sharp  rise  in  1920 
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threaten  the  destruction  of  our  Government.  But  suppres- 
sion is  no  way  to  cure  discontent.  The  man  who  would  dis- 
miss his  preacher  because  of  sympathy  with  organized 
labor  is  simply  forcing  idealists  into  the  party  of  revolu- 
tion. 

One  cannot  organize  class  consciousness  without  further- 
ing class  conflict.  This  is  as  true  of  the  capitalist  as  of  the 
Socialist.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some  occasional  clergy- 
men who  are  Socialists.  In  a  pretty  wide  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, I  know  of  only  a  very  few.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
teachers  in  state  universities  who  are  Bolshevists,  but  many 
such  I  think  will  be  hard  to  find.  What  the  impartial  in- 
vestigator will  find  among  clergymen  and  teachers  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  economic  struggles  must  ultimately 
be  settled  on  moral  grounds  and  that  one  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  morality  is  the  recognition  of  personal  rights  and 
personal  relations.  Few  ministers  and  teachers  have  any 
definite  program  to  suggest;  but  they  have  a  spirit  to  in- 
culcate and  to  further.  They  see  that  if  we  are  to  have 
brotherhood  in  business,  one  party  cannot  be  a  brother  and 
the  other  merely  an  employee  or  employer. 

One  thing  is  beyond  question:  the  Gospel  must  be  not 
only  praised  but  applied.  If  the  Gospel  means  anything,  it 
means  that  God  has  shown  us  the  way  in  which  history 
must  proceed  if  the  calamities  of  yesterday  are  not  to  be 
repeated  tomorrow.  If  the  Gospel  is  really  to  be  applied  to 
the  world  it  must  be  applied  to  the  forces  that  make  the 
world  and  the  issues  that  divide  mankind. 

If  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  condemned  as  Bolshevism  and 
if  certain  aggressive  reactionaries  are  to  silence  expres- 
sion of  these  convictions  by  an  appeal  to  prejudice,  the 
outcome  may  well  arouse  apprehension.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  really  threatened  with  any  such  foolish 
program.  But  even  the  fear  of  such  threat  serves  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  extremists.  The  greatest  hope 
which  we  have  lies  in  the  development  of  cooperative 
morale.  But  if  the  very  parties  who  must  help  produce  such 
morale  are  to  fear  loss  of  freedom  and  personal  self- 
respect,  it  will  be  all  but  impossible  to  preach  cooperation. 
The  need  of  sane  social  leaders  vdth  balanced  sympathies 
in  school  and  church  is  too  great  to  risk  their  being  nagged 
into  agitators  or  stifled  into  mutes. 

Unharvested  Fields  of  Romance 

By  Preston  Slosson 

BY  this  time  there  is  probably  no  country  too  distant  in 
place  and  no  age  too  distant  in  time  to  have  been 
honored  by  an  occasional  historical  novel.  But  for 
all  that  the  general  current  of  popular  fiction  tends  to  seek 
well-worn  channels.  This  is  probably  because  the  novelist 
is  in  a  hurry  and  finds  it  more  convenient  to  use  a  ready- 
made  pattern  than  to  think  out  an  original  one.  We  can- 
not blame  him  unduly  for  this,  for  Shakespeare  showed  the 
same  trait.  The  immortal  bard  never  by  any  chance  in- 
vented a  plot  if  he  could  find  one  to  steal.  But  the  result  is 
such  monotony  of  efl["ect  (since  it  is  not  everyone  who  can, 
like  Shakespeare,  give  an  old  theme  a  sea-change  into 
something  rich  and  strange)  that  critics  have  begun  to 
complain.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  for  instance,  declares  that  "We 
might  almost  say  that  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  write  an 
historical  novel  except  about  four  different  historical 
periods,  about  six  different  historical  characters;  and  even 
about  them  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  view  except  that 
taken  by  other  romances  on  the  same  subject." 

The  imagination  should  be  given  a  freer  range.  The 
chivalry  of  medieval  knights,  the  legends  of  Achilles  and 
Arthur  and  Roland,  the  dashing  "cloak  and  sword" 
romances  of  Renaissance  Italy  and  France;  the  fate  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  the  turmoils  of  the  French  Revolution 
have  been  adequately  treated.  Let  us  leave  them  alone  for 
a  time.  The  mines  of  romance  are  richer  than  the  mines 


of  coal,  and  even  where  Scott  and  Dumas  have  worked  a 
vein  much  good  ore  still  remains,  no  doubt,  but  that  is 
not  sufficient  justification  for  leaving  equally  rich  ores  un- 
tapped in  neighboring  fields. 

Primitive  and  prehistoric  man  has  been  touched  by  a  few 
writers  who  have  described  the  wars  and  loves  of  Ugh-Lomi 
or  Wah-Wah  and  perhaps  brought  in  a  fight  with  a  cave 
bear  or  the  invention  of  fire.  But  seeing  that  the  prehistoric 
period  covers  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  life  of 
mankind  there  must  be  many  neglected  themes  for  the 
novelist  to  handle,  such  as  the  migrations  of  the  races,  the 
life  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  ice-sheet  which  covered  all 
northern  Europe,  the  conflict  of  the  stone  weapons  with 
the  new-fashioned  bronze.  Coming  down  to  historic  times 
the  whole  past  of  Asia  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  fiction  cata- 
logs, except  for  Palestinian  lore  based  on  the  Bible  stories 
or  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders.  The  rich  and  romantic  his- 
tory of  India  before  the  English  came;  the  strange  old 
civilizations  of  Java  and  Indo-China;  the  ancient  wars  and 
dynasties  of  China  and  Japan;  the  Mongol  and  Tatar  em- 
pires that  stretched  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean;  the  thousands  of 
years  of  Mesopotamian  culture;  the  life  of  Persia,  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor  between  the  days  of  Alexander  and 
the  coming  of  the  Turk — how  many  good  English  novels 
can  you  recall  on  any  of  these  themes? 

Turning  to  Europe,  what  have  the  novelists  done  with 
the  sea  kings  of  ancient  Crete,  even  with  the  Greek  legend 
of  the  Minotaur  to  give  them  a  lead?  Archeologists  have 
unearthed  material  in  Crete  alone  for  all  the  local  color  to 
supply  at  least  fifty  good  novels.  What  of  ancient  Gaul  or 
Spain  before  the  Roman  conquest?  What  of  Roman  life  in 
the  provinces?  (Of  the  court  of  Nero  we  have,  indeed, 
heard  more  than  enough.)  The  Vikings  and  Norsemen  gen- 
erally have  been  popular  themes,  perhaps  because  their 
own  excellent  sagas  gave  a  model,  but  on  the  Slavic  half  of 
Europe  we  have  little  except  translations  from  Polish  and 
Russian  writers.  For  the  middle  ages  we  have  thousands 
of  romances  of  chivalry  and  yet  even  here  there  are  patches 
of  neglected  soil.  A  good  novel  of  the  peasant  revolts,  told 
from  the  peasant  point  of  view  and  not  as  mere  back- 
ground to  the  wars  of  the  knights,  would  be  welcome.  Nor 
has  enough  been  done  with  the  life  of  the  merchants  and 
craftsmen  in  the  medieval  towns,  tho  the  gild  was  surely 
as  picturesque  an  institution  as  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  French  Revolution,  and  indeed  all  French  history 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XI  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  has 
been  done  some  justice,  but  what  about  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion of  our  own  days?  If  the  mild  little  Reign  of  Terror  of 
1793  has  furnished  blood  and  ink  for  so  many  pens,  why 
did  the  novelists  shrink  from  the  vast  upheavals  which  fol- 
lowed the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  launched  the  Duma,  or 
the  still  vaster  civil  wars  and  massacres  of  the  last  four 
years?  It  may  be  too  early  for  the  Great  War  to  produce 
its  fiction  crop,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic movements  during  the  last  hundred  years  which  the 
popular  novelist  has  overlooked.  We  have  novels  about  Na- 
poleon and  Lincoln;  why  not  about  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Roosevelt? 

A  few  daring  imaginations  have  passed  outside  this 
world  or  projected  themselves  into  the  future.  The  planet 
Mars  and  the  moon  have  had  due  attention,  and  there  have 
been  some  fantastic  speculations  as  to  the  development  of 
civilization  on  this  earth  after  our  generation  has  passed. 
But  H.  G.  Wells  is  almost  the  only  writer  of  fiction  who  has 
used  the  future  as  a  canvas  for  realistic  paintings  instead 
of  mere  fancy  sketches,  satiric  or  Utopian.  That  the  whole 
future  of  humanity  should  be  monopolized  in  this  way  by 
one  writer  is  intolerable.  Especially  since  he  adds  to  it 
something  like  a  monopoly  of  the  infinite  suggestions  of 
modern  science,  a  monopoly  only  partly  broken  by  Jules 
Verne  and  a  few  writers  of  the  radium-detective  school.  In 
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all  the  discoveries  of  astronomy,  measuring  and  weighing 
the  stars,  tracking  comets  and  asteroids,  discovering  colored 
stars  in  distant  solar  systems,  what  new  worlds  there  are  to 
conquer  for  literature!  Physics  with  its  hints  of  untapped 
energies  in  the  atom  which  may  revolutionize  every  feature 
of  human  civilization,  biology  with  its  grand  epic  of  organic 
evolution,  furnish  suggestions  innumei-able.  Science  has 
many  uses,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  supplying  wings  to 
the  creative  imagination.  But  of  what  avail  are  the  wings 
if  the  author  does  not  try  them  on?  Anyone  who  knows 
how  to  write  a  good  story  and  can  understand  a  scientific 
paper  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  is  ever  at  a  loss  for 
a  plot.  It  is  solely  due  to  the  laziness  or  ignorance  of  ro- 
mancers that  most  novels  have  nothing  "novel"  about  them 
but  the  name. 

Danger  Ahead! 

LLOYD  George  and  Briand  can  revise  the  Turkish 
treaty  all  they  want  to  respecting  financial  terms, 
mandates  and  the  like,  but  if  they  put  Christian  popula- 
tions back  under  Turkish  rule  they  are  invoking  new 
massacres  and  new  wars,  and  they  will  write  for  them- 
selves a  sinister  page  in  history. 

Our  Mandate  Over  Mexico 

By  Theodore  Marburg 

A  man  who  is  widely  known  and  universally  respected 
for  his  balance  and  fairness  said  to  me  recently: 
"Nations  do  things  which,  if  done  by  individuals, 
would  bar  them  from  the  company  of  gentlemen."  And  his 
observation  was  true. 

More  emphasis  on  duty  and  less  on  rights — that  is  what 
characterizes  the  best  type  of  individual  and  society  today, 
that  is  what  we  must  strive  for  within  the  state  and  be- 
tween states  if  there  is  really  to  be  a  "new  order."  Unfor- 
tunately, certain  of  our  political  leaders  in  the  United 
States  have  not  as  yet  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  lay  down  a  rule  of  conduct  for  other 
nations  and  ourselves  claim  exemption  from  it;  we  cannot 
hope  to  escape  the  consequences  of  another  assault  on  the 
world's  peace  unless  we  agree  to  submit  our  own  disputes 
with  other  nations  for  hearing  before  we  attack  them. 

Test  the  President's  plan  for  dealing  with  Mexico 
by  this  principle.  On  August  28  he  said:  "I  will  not  .  .  . 
submit  to  any  wrong  against  any  American  citizen 
...  by  any  Government."  "If  it  (this  statement)  particu- 
larly applies  to  Mexico  the  application  has  been  directed  by 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  hundreds  of  our  own  people  in 
that  unhappy  country,  etc."  In  his  speech  of  acceptance 
(July  22)  he  discloses  his  plan  for  settling  our  differences 
with  Mexico  arising  from  these  outrages.  They  are  to  be 
resolved  by  reaching  a  neighborly  understanding.  His  words 
are:  "merely  an  understanding  about  respecting  our  bor- 
ders, about  respecting  the  lives  and  possessions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  lawfully  within  the  Mexican  dominions.".  He 
terms  the  plan  simple.  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
he  has  not  used  a  most  fit  word.  Is  not  Mexico,  by  age-long- 
international  practice  and  by  specific  treaty,  already  bound 
to  this  course?  And  will  additional  promises  help  matters? 
Ah,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Harding  would  couple  the  new  agree- 
ment with  threat  of  punishment!  Well,  have  we  not  threat- 
ened Mexico  again  and  again?  And  did  we  not  make  two 
unsuccessful  attempts — Vera  Cruz  and  the  Villa  expedi- 
tion— to  force  her  to  see  the  light? 

The  leading  brigand  and  his  followers  having  been  bought 
off  with  gifts  of  land  and  money,  lawlessness  has  at  pres- 
ent subsided.  But  suppose  this  condition  is  temporary  and 
we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  entering  Mexico  as  a 
matter  of  duty  to  our  own  nationals  and  others  whose  Gov- 
ernments are  prevented  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  act- 
ing !  Under  which  policy  would  it  be  wiser  to  act — the  policy 


of  "go  it  alone"  or  the  policy  of  international  cooperation? 
The  former  means  entering  Mexico  on  our  own  initiative. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  step  on  the  outside 
world?  In  the  light  of  certain  acts  of  ours  in  the  past, 
would  Latin  America  view  it  complacently?  Would  not 
Mexico  be  the  object  of  more  or  less  sympathy  and  would 
not  our  act  rally  the  Mexicans  themselves  immediately  to 
support  their  Government,  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong? 

Contrast  with  this  the  principle  of  action  under  the 
League  of  Nations.  Under  the  League  we  would  ourselves, 
none  the  less,  be  the  actors.  But  we  would  enter  Mexico 
after  the  case  had  been  considered  by  the  assembled  na- 
tions. We  would  enter  it  with  their  approval  and  as  their 
agent.  Could  our  motive  then  be  questioned  by  Latin 
America,  itself  party  to  the  understanding  because  a  part 
of  the  League?  And  would  not  the  Mexicans  themselves 
realize  the  utter  futility  of  withstanding  the  united  will 
of  the  world  and  so  be  far  more  apt  to  do  what  we  ask  of 
them?  If  we  are  proposing  simply  to  set  things  right  in 
Mexico,  under  which  plan  will  we  accomplish  our  aim  with 
less  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure?  Of  course  the  an- 
nexationist will  want  none  of  this  because  the  expenses  of 
an  expedition  under  a  mandate  would  be  shared  by  the 
nations  and  there  would  therefore  be  far  less  temptation 
to  us  to  remain  in  the  land  as  compensation. 

There  is  still  another  difference  between  the  two  poli- 
cies, a  difference  of  far-reaching  import.  Granted  that  we 
are  justified  in  entering  Mexico  and  do  so  without  previous 
submission  of  the  matter  to  a  tribunal  and  without  the 
consent  of  sister  nations.  What  is  there  to  prevent  some 
other  Power,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  was  a  backward 
country  which  we  entered  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
protracted  lawlessness,  pointing  to  our  example  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  its  sudden  and  unauthorized  attack  on  a  neighbor? 
Could  she  be  easily  convinced  of  her  error?  Whereas,  if  we 
act  under  a  mandate,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  world  which 
bids  us  go  forward  and  similar  action  in  future  by  another 
nation  must  await  similar  sanction. 

The  above  is  an  attempt  to  discuss  the  case  on  its  merits. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Paris  Covenant 
actually  forbids  any  nation  to  attack  a  sister  nation, 
whether  within  or  without  the  League,  until  there  has  been 
a  hearing  of  the  dispute;  and,  after  such  hearing,  it  would 
shield  from  attack  any  nation  which  conformed  to  the  judg- 
ment or  award.  Whether  the  rest  of  the  world  would  at- 
tempt to  enforce  this  rule  against  us  is  another  matter.  If 
so  disposed,  we  could  no  doubt  play  the  role  of  swash-buck- 
ler in  this  hemisphere  successfully  for  a  longer  time  than 
did  Germany  on  the  Continent.  But  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting a  great  principle,  if  the  United  States  is  called 
upon  to  invade  Mexico,  let  her — powerful  as  she  is  and 
able  as  she  is  to  act  alone — seek  the  approval  of  her  sister 
nations  before  she  takes  the  step.  Mexico,  and  countries 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  similar  polite  attentions  in 
the  future,  are  far  more  apt  to  be  dealt  with  justly  by  the 
united  world  than  by  any  single  Power. 

Teapot  Tempests 

THE  little  "war"  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  seems 
almost  like  a  burlesque  of  the  huge  tragedy  of  the 
Great  War,  but  it  has  a  serious  side  all  the  same.  From 
just  such  trivial  quarrels  the  greatest  conflicts  have  sprung. 
In  July,  1914,  the  average  American  knew  as  little  of 
Sex'bia  as  of  Costa  Rica.  On  this  side  of  the  water  there  is, 
fortunately,  a  Power  big  enough  and  benevolent  enough  to 
prevent  the  wars  of  the  scrappy  little  Central  American 
republics  from  developing  into  Pan-American  conflicts;  but 
the  Balkan  States  had  no  Big  Brother  to  make  them  be- 
have— they  had  only  Big  Neighbors  to  encourage  their  mis- 
behavior. If  the  League  of  Nations  does  nothing  more  than 
quench  the  little  fires,  it  may  thereby  prevent  them  from 
developing  into  the  great  conflagrations. 


The  New  President 

AT  eighteen  minutes  past  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  4  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding-  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States.  At  his  urgent 
request,  the  ceremony  was  marked  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity. There  was  no  military  parade  and  no  elaborate 
White  House  ball  to  follow.  The  clear  weather  permitted 
him  to  address  the  crowd  from  the  east  portico  of  the 
Capitol.  In  the  late  afternoon  the  White  House  grounds 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Vice-President  Coolidge  was  inaugurated  in  the  Senate 
and  his  address  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  high  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Senate  as 
an  organ  of  government.  Vice-President  Marshall  made 
a  speech  on  his  x-etirement,  thanking  the  Senate  for  its 
"friendship  and  good  will." 

President  Wilson  rode  with  President-elect  Harding  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Capitol,  but  his  state  of  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  attend  the  actual  ceremony  of  inaugura- 
tion. He  strongly  desired  to  do  so,  but  his  medical  advisers 
placed  an  absolute  veto  on  the  plan  and,  fatigued  as  he 
was  by  long  hours  spent  in  considering  the  legislative 
measures  passed  at  the  very  end  of  the  Congressional  ses- 
sion, he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  judgment. 

President  Harding  broke  a  precedent  of  long  standing 
in  appearing  in  person  before  the  executive  session  of  the 
new  Senate  to  urge  the  confirmation  of  his  appointees  to 
the  Cabinet.  The  Senate  acted  at  once,  and  without  dissent, 
on  all  ten  names  presented  to  them.  The  expected  opposi- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  part  of  some 
Senators  did  not  materialize.  Thus  on  the  very  first  day  of 
the  new  Administration  every  Department  had  its  new 
chief  and  public  business  was  well  under  way. 

President  Harding  Speaks 

PRESIDENT  Harding's  inaugural  address  was  a  fervent 
and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
service  in  facing  the  great  tasks  of  reconstruction  which  lie 
before  the  nation.  It  did  not  indicate  policies  very  definitely 
and  the  voters  will  probably  have  to  await  the  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  new 
Administration  intends  to  accomplish.  Some  of  the  more 
significant  passages  of  the  address  follow: 

The  recorded  progress  of  oiii-  republic,  materially  and  spirit- 
iially,  in  itself  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  inherited  policy  of  non- 
involvement  in  Old  World  affairs.  Confident  of  our  ability  to 
work  out  our  own  destiny  and  ;oalouslv  guarding  our  right  to  do 
.<^o,  we  seek  no  part  in  directing  the  destinies  of  the  Old  World. 
We  do  not  mean  to  be  entangled.  We  will  accept  no  responsibility 
except  as  our  own  conscience  and  judgment  in  each  instance  may 
determine. 

Our  eyes  never  will  be  blind  to  a  developing  menace,  our  ears 
never  deaf  to  the  call  of  civilization.  We  recognize  the  new  order 
in  the  world,  with  the  closer  contacts  which  progress  has  wrought. 
We  sense  the  call  of  the  human  heart  for  fellowship,  fraternity 
and  cooperation.  We  crave  friendship  and  harbor  no  hate.  But 
America,  our  America,  the  America  builded  on  the  foundation 
laid  by  the  inspired  fathers,  can  be  a  party  to  no  permanent 
military  alliance.  It  can  enter  into  no  political  commitments,  nor 
assume  any  economic  obligations  or  subject  our  decisions  to  any 
other  than  our  own  authority 

I  am  sure  our  own  people  will  not  misunderstand  nor  will  the 
world  misconstrue.  We  have  no  thought  to  impede  the  paths  to 
closer  relationship.  We  wish  to  promote  understanding.  We  want 
to  do  our  part  in  making  ofTensive  warfare  so  hateful  that  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  who  resort  to  it  must  prove  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause  or  stand  as  outlaws  before  the  bar  of  civiliza- 
tion. 
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AVe  are  ready  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  great  and  small,  for  conference,  for  counsel,  to  seek  the 
expressed  views  of  world  opinion,  to  recommend  a  way  to  approxi- 
mate disarmament  and  relieve  the  crushing  burdens  of  military 
and  naval  establishments.  We  elect  to  participate  in  suggesting 
plans  for  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  would 
gladly  join  in  that  expressed  conscience  of  progress  which  seeks 
to  clarify  and  write  the  laws  of  international  relationship,  and 
establish  a  world  court  for  the  disposition  of  such  justiciable 
questions  as  nations  are  agreed  to  submit  thereto.  In  expressing 
aspirations,  in  seeking  practical  plans,  in  translating  humanity's 
new  concept  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  its  hatred  of  war  into 
recommended  action,  we  are  ready  to  most  heartily  unite,  but 
every  commitment  must  be  made  in  the  exercize  of  our  national 
sovereignty. 

Since  freedom  impelled,  and  independence  inspired,  and  na- 
tionality exalted,  a  world  super-government  is  contrary  to  every- 
thing we  cherish,  and  can  have  no  sanction  by  our  republic.  This 
is  not  selfishness.  It  is  sanctity.  It  is  not  aloofness,  it  is  security. 
It  is  not  suspicion  of  others,  it  is  patriotic  adherence  to  the  things 
which  made  us  what  we  are. 

We  can  reduce  the  abnormal  expenditures  and  we  will.  We  can 
strike  at  war  taxation  and  we  must.  We  must  face  the  grim 
necessity  with  full  knowledge  that  the  task  is  to  be  solved,  and 
we  must  proceed  with  a  full  realization  that  no  statute  enacted 
by  man  can  repeal  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature.  Our  most  dan- 
gerous tendency  is  to  expect  too  much  of  government  and  at  the 
same  time  to  do  for  it  too  little.     .     .     . 


International 

"SO    THIS    IS    WASHINGTON!" 
The   leaders   of  the  new  Administration    (for  in   these   days   of 
woqian  suffrage  aren't  wives  leaders,  too?)    photographed  at  the 
railroad  station  where  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  were  met  on 
their  arrival  in  the  capital  by  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge 

The  business  world  reflects  the  disturbance  of  war's  reaction. 
Herein  flows  the  life  blood  of  material  existence.  The  economic 
mechanism  is  intricate  and  its  parts  interdependent,  and  it  has 
suffered  the  shocks  and  jars  incident  to  abnormal  demands,  credit 
inflations,  and  price  upheavals.  The  normal  balances  have  been 
impaired,  the  channels  of  distribution  have  been  clogged,  the 
relations  of  labor  and  management  have  been  strained.  We  must 
seek  the  readjustment  with  care  and  courage.  Our  people  must 
give  and  take.  Prices  must  reflect  the  receding  fever  of  war 
activities. 

Perhaps  we  never  shall  know  the  old  levels  of  wage 
again,  because  war  invariably  readjusts  compensations  and  the 
necessaries^  of  life  will  show  their  inseparable  relationship,  but 
we  must  strive  for  normalcy  to  reach  stability.  All  the  penalties 
will  not  be  light  nor  evenly  distributed.     .     .     . 

Today  as  never  before,  when  people  are  seeking  trade,  restora- 
tion and  expansion,  we  must  adjust  our  tariffs  to  the  new  order. 
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International 

THE  TWENTY-NINTH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TAKING  THE  INAUGURAL  OATH 
President  Harding's  band  is  raised  as  he  swears  "to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution."  Chief  Justice  White,  who  swore 
in  the  new  President,  is  facing  him,  also  with  upraised  hand,  at  the  extreme  left  of  this  photograph.  Between  them  is  the  historic 
Bible  used  at  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington;  President  Harding  took  his  oath  of  office  on  the  passage  in  it  which  reads: 
"'What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  At  the  extreme  right 
of  this  picture  is  Vice-President  Coolidge;  midway  between  him  and  the  President  stands  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox 


W€  seek  participation  in  the  world's  exchanges  because  therein 
lies  our  way  to  widening  influence  and  the  triumphs  of  peace.  We 
know  full  well  we  cannoi  sell  where  we  do  not  buy,  and  we  can- 
not sell  successfully  where  we  do  not  carry. 

Opportunity  is  calling  not  alone  for  the  restoration  but  for 
a  new  era  in  production,  transportation  and  trade.  We  shall 
answer  it  best  by  meeting  the  demand  of  a  surpassing  home 
market,  by  promoting  self-reliance  in  production,  and  by  bidding 
enterprise,  genius,  and  efficiency  to  carry  our  cargoes  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms  to  the  marts  of  the  world.     .     .     . 

If  I  felt  that  there  is  to  be  sole  responsibility  in  the  executive 
for  the  America  of  tomorrow,  I  should  shrink  from  the  burden. 
But  there  are  a  hundred  millions,  with  common  concern  and 
shared  responsibility,  answerable  to  God  and  country.  The  re- 
public summons  them  to  their  duty  and  I  invite  coijperation. 


Congress   Closes 


THE  Sixty-sixth  Congress  came  to  an  end  at  the  same 
time  as  President  Wilson's  Administration.  Much  of 
its  work  was  left  undone,  owing  to  the  great  pressure  of 
business  in  the  "short  session"  and  the  unfortunate  Con- 
gressional habit  of  postponing  important  measures  to  the 
last  moment.  The  vitally  important  measures  for  regulat- 
ing the  coal  industry  and  the  packing  industry  failed  to  ob- 
tain timely  action  and  will  have  to  be  re-introduced  in  the 
next  Congress.  The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  held  up 
in  the  Senate  by  the  opposition  of  Senator  Borah  and  other 
advocates  of  disarmament.  The  bill  for  reapportionment 
of  Congressional  representation  according  to  the  new  census 
was  lost  in  the  shuffle.  The  budget  bill  suffered  a  similar 
fate.  Thousands  of  nominations  submitted  by  President 
Wilson  were  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

Other  measures  passed  Congress  but  were  killed  by 
President  Wilson,  either  by  direct  veto  or  by  the  "pocket 
veto" — refusal  to  sign.  The  much-discussed  immigration 
bill,  limiting  the  number  of  immigrants  from  any  country 
to  3  per  cent  of  the  number  from  that  country  already 
resident  in  the  United  States,  reached  President  Wilson  at 
the  very  end  of  the  session  and  he  did  not  sign  it.  The 
"whole  question  of  immigration,  therefore,  will  have  to  be 
reopened  and  considered  at  length  in  the  Sixty-seventh 
Congress.  President  Wilson  also  gave  a  pocket  veto  to  the 
■army  appropriation  bill,  which  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
army  to  a  lower  point  than  Secretary  Baker  considered 
■desirable. 

The  tariff  on  agricultural  products  was  directly  vetoed 
by  the  President  and  the  attempt  to  pass  it  over  his  veto 
"was  a  failure.  In  a  vigorous  message  he  not  only  attacked 
the  particular  measure  in  question,  but  denounced  the  gen- 


eral policy  of  a  high  protective  tariff  at  a  time  when 
Europe  can  pay  her  indebtedness  to  us  only  in  commodity 
exports  and  when  "It  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  large  and 
successful  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  many  of  our 
great  industries  to  place  themselves  on  an  export  basis." 
This  message,  which  was  almost  Wilson's  last  important 
word  as  President,  is  therefore  a  last  defiant  challenge  by 
the  great  Democratic  statesman  to  the  cardinal  doctrine 
of  protection  cherished  by  his  political  opponents. 

Altho  the  winter  short  session  accomplished  little  beyond 
passing  routine  appropriation  bills,  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
as  a  whole  has  made  a  great  deal  of  history.  According  to 
Frank  Mondell  of  Wyoming,  who  has  been  again  chosen  by 
the  Republican  caucus  as  floor  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Congress  reduced  estimates  of  expenditure 
during  its  two  years  of  existence  by  the  enormous  sum  of 
$3,323,814,607.74.  It  returned  the  railroads  to  private  own- 
ership and  enacted  the  Transportation  Act  under  which 
they  are  now  administered.  It  repealed  the  war  time  laws, 
and  passed  many  laws  for  pensions,  compensation  to 
wounded  veterans,  vocational  education  and  other  acts 
"liquidating"  the  war;  but  all  measures  granting  a  gen- 
eral bonus  to  soldiers  have  failed,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  revenues  with  which  to  finance  such  plans.  The 
equal  suffrage  amendment  and  the  Volstead  Prohibition 
Act  were  among  the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
first  after-war  Congress.  Various  laws  relating  to  the  civil 
service  were  passed,  and  the  pay  of  postal  employees  con- 
siderably increased.  The  army  was  placed  on  a  peace-time 
footing,  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  military  service.  Other 
important  legislation,  relating  to  the  merchant  marine,  the 
Federal  banking  system,  leases  of  coal  and  oil  land  and  the 
conservation  of  water  power  marked  the  work  of  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  defeated  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger- 
many; but  the  attempt  of  Congress  to  declare  peace  out- 
side the  Treaty  by  simple  resolution  was  killed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  A  budget  bill  was  also  passed  and  vetoed  and 
the  attempt  to  reenact  it  in  an  amended  form  failed  for 
lack  of  time  in  the  winter  session.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
unsolved  question,  next  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  passed 
on  to  the  next  Congress  is  the  revenue  question.  There  is 
general  discontent  with  the  existing  taxes,  especially  the 
excess  profits  tax,  but  Congress  has  not  yet  made  up  its 
mind  as  to  what  should  be  substituted  for  the  present 
forms  of  taxation. 

Congress  ended  its  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  deep  sad- 
ness, due  to  the  death  of  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  Champ 
Clark  of  Missouri.  He  died  on 
March  2,  almost  at  the  close  of 
his  Congressional  term,  for  he 
failed  of  reelection  last  No- 
vember. 

Representative  Clark  entered 
Congress  in  1893  and  served 
with  but  one  brief  inter- 
ruption to  1921.  From  1911  to 
1919  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  made  himself  deeply 
beloved  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  because  of  his  com- 
petence and  fairness  as  Speak- 
er and  his  genial  and  kindly 
personality.  In  1912  he  aspired 
to  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  and  obtained 
for  many  ballots  a  clear  ma- 
jority in  the  party  convention, 
but  he  could  not  obtain  the 
necessary  two-thirds  and  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  Governor 
Wilson  of  New  Jersey.  He 
ascribed     his     defeat     to     Mr. 


©  J.  H.  Donohev 

Another  phase  of 


Bryan,  whom  he  never  forgave,  the  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  victorious  rival  and  supported  President  Wil- 
son's administration  on  the  majority  of  issues,  the  most 
notable  exception  being  his  violent  opposition  to  the  "selec- 
tive draft"  system  of  recruiting  during  the  war. 

Wilson  &  Colby 

"TTTHAT  to  do  with  our  ex-Presidents"  has  long  been 
VV  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  press.  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  remained  in  active  politics 
after  their  terms  had  expired,  but  the  rule  has  been  for  an 
outgoing  President  to  retire  from  politics  and  either  spend 
the  ensuing  years  in  leisure  and  the  writing  of  memoirs  or 
take  up  some  quiet  and  dignified  profession.  Our  only  liv- 
ing ex-President,  prior  to  March  4,  became  Professor  Taft 
of  Yale  University.  There  was  much  speculation  as  to 
what  the  next  ex-President  would  do.  Would  he  return  to 
academic  life  and  become  Professor  Wilson  once  again,  or 
devote  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  or  carry  on  propaganda  for  the  League 
of  Nations  and  world  peace,  or  take  the  probable  advice 
of  his  doctor  and  restore  his  health  by  a  long  vacation? 


As  more  than  once  has  hap- 
pened. President  Wilson  gave 
an  answer  which  surprized 
everybody.  He  announced  thru 
Secretary  Tumulty  that  "at  the 
conclusion  of  his  term  of  office 
he  would  resume  the  practice  of 
law,  forming  a  partnership  with 
Secretary  of  State  Bainbridge 
Colby."  The  new  firm  of  Wilson 
&  Colby  will  have  offices  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  both  men  will  apply 
for  admission  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  bar.  Most  people  have 
forgotten  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  ever  a  lawyer,  and  during 
his  campaigns  it  was  frequently 
urged  against  him  that  he  was  a 
"mere  college  professor"  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  "academic 
seclusion"  and  lacked  the  practi- 
cal legal  training  which  most  of 
our  other  Presidents  have  had. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  many  years 
since  he  was  in  active  practice. 
But  after  his  graduation  from  Princeton  in  1879  he 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  graduated 
there  in  1881.  For  several  months  thereafter  he  practised 
law  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  as  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Reinick  &  Wilson.  Then  he  returned  to  academic  life, 
took  a  post-graduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  in  1885 
accepted  a  position  as  associate  professor  of  history  and 
political  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Lawyer  Wilson  had  dis- 
appeared, not  to  return  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Policeman  Hughes 

THE  first  act  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  little  war  between  the  republics  of 
Panama  and  Costa  Rica  by  means  of  stiff  diplomatic  notes 
to  both  belligerent  countries.  The  abrupt  intervention  of 
the  United  States  provoked  some  anti-American  demon- 
strations in  both  Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  for  both  peoples, 
however  ill-prepared  for  war,  are  not  lacking  in  military 
ardor.  But  the  two  Governments  promptly  withdrew  their 
troops  beyond  the  frontier  fixed  by  the  arbitral  decision  of 
Chief  Justice  White  and  announced  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. 


the  labor  problem 


Internatinnol 

Porter  County,  Indiana,  loaded  the  first  carload  of  the  15,000,000    bushels   of   corn   pledged   by   American   farmers   to   relieve   the 

starving  peoples  of  Europe  and  China 
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Before  peace  could  be  restored  a  number  of  skirmishes 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  the  two  republics.  At 
Goto  the  Panama  forces  captured  three  small  Costa  Rican 
vessels  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Thereupon  Costa  Rica 
undertook  a  new  invasion,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
entered  the  state  of  Bocas  Del  Toro.  United  States  war- 
ships were  ordered  to  patrol  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the 
isthmus  near  the  Panama-Costa  Rica  boundary.  The  Cen- 
tral American  republics  of  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras sent  messages  to  Costa  Rica  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Costa  Rican  cause. 

The  Costa  Rican  case  is  that  in  attempting  to  occupy 
Goto  the  nation  was  but  claiming  its  rights  under  the 
boundary  award  made  by  Chief  Justice  White  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  invasion  of  Bocas  Del  Toro  on 
the  opposite  coast  was  not  an  attempt  to  grab  territory, 
but  a  purely  military  measure,  made  necessary  by  the  coun- 
ter-attack of  Panama  on  Goto;  and,  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  had  intervened,  the  troops  in  this  region  were  with- 
drawn behind  the  Sixaola  river,  marking  the  boundary  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus. 

The  case  for  Panama  is  that  the  award  of  Justice  White 
went  beyond  the  terms  of  the  arbitral  agreement  and  was 
therefore  invalid  and  had  never  been  accepted  by  Panama. 
In  a  time  of  complete  peace,  Costa  Rica,  taking  advantage 
of  the  unarmed  condition  of  Panama,  had  begun  war  by 
occupying  Goto  and  had  continued  it  by  invading  territory 
which  belonged  to  Panama  without  question.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  agreed  to  the  armistice,  but  refused  to 
recognize  the  boundary  claimed  by  Costa  Rica  under  the 
award  of  Justice  White;  proposing  instead  arbitration  by 
the  League  of  Nations  or  by  a  special  commission  of  South 
American  jurists.  The  League  of  Nations  has  thus  far  re- 
fused to  intervene,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  restore  peace  by 
direct  mediation.  Had  the  United  States  refused  or  failed 
to  do  so,  the  conflict  would  unquestionably  have  come  before 
the  League  for  settlement,  as  both  republics  are  Member 
States. 

Yap  and  the  League 

THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  replied  to 
the  note  of  Secretary  Colby  protesting  against  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  the  island  of  Yap.  Two  main  points 
are  brought  out  in  the  reply;  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment by  holding  itself  apart  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions had  "complicated"  the  situation,  and  that  the  island 
of  Yap  had  been  awarded  to  Japan  not  by  the  League  but 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  acting  as  belliger- 
ents, and  that  the  duty  of  the  League  was  simply  to  de- 
termine the  terms  of  the  mandate.  The  note  declared : 

The  League  of  Nations  Council  would  remind  your  excellency 
that  the  allocation  of  all  the  mandated  territories  is  a  function 
of  the  Supreme  Council  and  not  of  the  Council  of  the  League. 
The  League  is  concerned  not  with  the  allocation,  but  with  the 
administration  of  these  territories.  Having  been  notified  in  the 
name  of  the  Allied  and  associated  powers  that  all  the  islands 
north  of  the  equator  had  been  allocated  to  Japan,  the  Council  of 
the  League  merely  fulfilled  its  responsibility  of  defining  the  terms 
of  the  mandate. 

Consequently,  if  a  misunderstanding  exists  as  to  the  allocation 
of  the  Island  of  Yap  that  misunderstanding  would  seem  to  be 
between  the  principal  Allied  powers  rather  than  between  the 
United  States  and  the  League.  However,  in  view  of  the  American 
contention  the  Council  of  the  League  has  hastened  to  forward 
the  American  note  to  the  governments  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  Japan. 

The  note  further  made  reference  to  the  American  pro- 
tests against  the  mandates  over  former  Turkish  posses- 
sions, especially  as  concerning  American  oil  rights  in  Meso- 
potamia. The  Council  of  the  League  promises  that  "No 
conclusions  wfll  be  reached  with  regard  to  'A'  mandates 
until  the  United  States  Government  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  views."  Glass  A  mandates  are  those 
covering  the  former  possessions  of  Turkey. 


What    Germany  Offered 

AFTER  the  Allies  had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  German 
indemnity  at  226,000,000,000  gold  marks  or  their 
equivalent,  to  be  paid  in  annual  installments  over  a  period 
of  forty-two  years,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  12  per  cent  of 
Germany's  annual  exports,  they  called  in  the  German 
delegates  to  consultation.  The  view  of  the  Allies  was  that 
the  German  delegates  should  discuss  details  of  the  plan 
and  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  method  and  form  of 
payment.  The  view  of  the  Germans  was  different.  They  re- 
garded themselves  free  to  offer  new  proposals  on  behalf  of 
their  Government. 

Dr.  Simons,  chief  of  the  German  delegation  to  the  Lon- 
don conference,  made  the  following  counter-proposals:  (a) 
that  the  indemnity  be  fixed  at  50,000,000,000  gold  marks; 
(b)  that  Germany  be  credited  with  20,000,000,000  gold 
marks  for  payments  already  made,  leaving  only  30,000,- 
000,000  marks  still  to  be  paid;  (c)  that  Germany  should  re- 
tain Upper  Silesia;  (d)  that  Germany  be  freed  from  all 
commercial  restrictions;  (e)  that  an  international  loan  of 
8,000,000,000  marks  be  extended  to  Germany  to  get  her 
industries  started.  According  to  the  first  reports  in  the 
American  press  the  30,000,000,000  marks  were  to  be  the 
whole  of  Germany's  payment;  amounting  to  less  than  one- 
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seventh  of  what  the  Allies  demanded — an  offer  which 
would  have  been  absurd  to  the  point  of  insult.  But  fuller 
despatches  made  it  plain  that  this  sum  was  considered  only 
as  the  principal,  and  that  Germany  acknowledged  her  lia- 
bility for  interest  on  any  part  of  the  sum  that  remained 
unpaid.  Even  so,  this  offer  was  so  unsatisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Allies  that  they  rejected  it  without 
consideration  and  demanded  that  the  Germans  prepare 
new  proposals.  In  the  meantime  the  Allied  Premiers  con- 
sulted with  their  military  advisers  as  to  the  means  of 
coercion  to  be  employed  in  case  the  German  Government 
remained  obdurate. 

What  Lloyd  George  RepHed 

PREMIER  Lloyd  George  made  the  answer  of  the  Allies 
to  the  German  counter-proposals.  Since  the  English 
point  of  view  with  respect  to  reparations  is  much  more 
moderate  than  the  French,  it  was  probably  'considered  best 
that  a  stern  message  should  come  from  the  British 
Premier;  thus  letting  the  Germans  know  that  the  Allies 
stood  together  in  rejecting  the  German  proposals. 

"The  Allied  Governments,"  said  Lloyd  George,  "consider 
that  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Simons  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Government  constitutes  a  definite  challenge  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
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must  be  dealt  with  accordingly."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
indemnity  proposals  of  the  Allies  represented  a  mitigation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  with  the  intent  to  "induce  an 
amicable  settlement  with  Germany."  But  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  Treaty  must  not  be  challenged.  This  basis  was 
that  Germany  was  responsible  for  the  war  and  therefore 
liable  to  payment  for  the  devastation  caused  by  it.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  Germany  had  insisted  that  the  entire 
£osts  of  the  war  fall  on  France  on  the  theory  that  France 
had  been  the  aggressor.  But  the  Allies  today  were  more 
moderate  than  the  Germans  in  1871,  because  they  recog- 
nize that  "The  war  charges  of  the  Allied  countries  are  so 
enormous  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  ask  any 
-country,  any  single  country,  to  bear  them."  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  demands  only  "that  Germany  shall  pay  repara- 
tion in  respect  of  the  charges  cast  upon  our  respective 
countries  by  material  damages  to  property  and  by  in- 
juries inflicted  upon  the  lives  and  limbs  of  inhabitants." 

Then  he  summarized  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  in- 
vading armies  in  France  and  Belgium,  to  emphasize  the 
.extent  to  which  reparation  must  be  made.  In  France  20,603 
-factories  were  destroyed.  1659  communes  or  townships  were 
devastated  and  sevei-al  thousand  more  destroyed  in  part. 
519,269  houses  were  wholly  destroyed,  and  313,675  wrecked 
in  part.  8000  kilometers  of  railway,  nearly  5000  bridges, 
52,000  kilometers  of  roadway  were  destroyed. 

Also,  the  coal  production  of  France 
■was  reduced  by  21,000,000  tons  a 
year,  or  about  half  the  annual 
production.  In  many  cases  fac- 
tories  were   wrecked   not   in  military 

operations  or  from  military  neces- 
sity, but  with  the  deliberate  and 
avowed  purpose  of  decreasing  French 
^nd  Belgian  commercial  competition 
after  the  war.  The  flax  industry  was 
-wholly  ruined.  Germany  went  thru 
the  war  without  suffering  serious  in- 
vasion and  her  factories  were  ready 
for  work  when  peace  returned. 
^'Therefore  unless  reparation  is  made 
by  Germany  it  means  that  the  vic- 
tors will  pay  the  price  of  defeat  and 
the  vanquished  will  reap  the  fruits  of 

victory." 

Other   nations   besides   France   and 

Belgium  suffered  German  depreda- 
tions. Great  Britain,  for  example,  had 
8,000,000    tons    of    shipping    sunk    by 

the  submarines. 

But  the  property  loss  was  not  the 

only     economic    loss     to     the    Allies. 

France  lost   1,400,000  killed  and  had 

to   pay   pensions  to   3,500,000    people. 

The    British    Empire    lost    nearly    a 

million  killed  and  must  pay  pensions 

to  1,700,000  people.  Moreover,  Ger- 
many has  not  imposed  on  her  citizens 

the  heavy  taxation  which  the   Allies 

have  had  to  bear. 

In  face  of  all  these  conditions  the 

German   offer   is   "Not  one-fourth   of 

the  sum  required  to  repair  the  dam- 
age, and  that  only  on  condition  that 

those  who  need  it  most  find  it  out  of 

their    own    pockets    first,    on    highly 

privileged  terms" — a  reference  to  the 

German  proposal  of  a  loan.  The  Al- 
lies   would,    Lloyd    George    declared, 

willingly  consider  alternative  methods 

of  payment,  a  shorter  period  for  the 

indemnity,  or  any  other  modification 

of  the  reparations  terms,  in  addition 


to  the  many  concessions  already  made,  but  the  present 
counter-proposals  were  "an  offense  and  an  exasperation." 
He  reminded  the  Germans  that  they  had  broken  their 
pledge  to  punish  German  officers  guilty  of  crimes  against 
the  laws  of  war,  that  they  have  evaded  and  postponed  dis- 
armament and  had  failed  to  make  the  required  preliminary 
payments  on  reparations. 

Coercing  Germany 

AFTER  Premier  Lloyd  George  had  rejected  the  German 
proposals  Dr.  Simons  made  yet  another  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement.  He  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  in- 
structions from  his  home  Government  rigidly  limited  his 
power  to  make  concessions.  He  had  to  say  "My  people  will 
not  have  the  Paris  figures"  and  that  "our  figures"  must 
be  taken  as  a  basis.  But  in  matters  of  detail  he  offered 
concessions,  and  offered  them  in  a  courteous  and  concilia- 
tory form.  He  renewed  his  former  suggestion  that  German 
labor  be  made  use  of  in  rebuilding  the  devastated  regions 
of  France  and  proposed  that  a  temporary  agreement  for 
annual  reparations  payments  be  reached  for  five  years;  the 
full  sum  to  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of  that  period.  But 
these  new  proposals  were  still  burdened  with  the  old 
conditions:  that  Upper  Silesia  remain  German,  that  equal 
trade  opportunities  be  granted  to  Germany  in  the  markets 

of  the  world,  and  that  a  large  loan 
be  advanced  to  Germany.  Lloyd 
George  was  compelled  to  inform  Dr. 
Simons,  very  regretfully,  that  the 
Allies  could  no  longer  delay  measures 
of  coercion.  Dr.  Simons  announced 
that  in  that  case  Germany  would  ap- 
peal to  the  League  of  Nations  against 
the  penalties  with  which  it  was  men- 
aced. 

At  command  of  Marshal  Foch, 
troops  advanced  beyond  the  Rhine 
to  the  occupation  of  the  cities 
of  Diisseldorf,  Duisburg  and  Ruh- 
rort,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  iron  and  coal  region  of  the 
Ruhr.  This  was  the  first  step  in  coer- 
cion, but  many  remained  in  reserve 
in  case  Germany  continued  to  prove 
obdurate.  Thus  it  has  been  proposed 
to  make  the  Rhine  a  customs  fron- 
tier, and  to  levy  special  duties  on 
imports  from  Germany.  President 
Ebert  protested  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Allies,  but  urged  the  German 
people  to  endure  it  with  calmness. 
The  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  coercion  of  Germany  is  some- 
what uncertain.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  we  are  still  in  a  "state 
of  war"  with  Germany;  in  fact,  we 
are  the  only  nation  that  is  so.  We  still 
maintain  a  small  army  of  occupation 
on  the  Rhine.  But  neither  our  tech- 
nical belligerency  nor  our  participa- 
tion in  the  occupation  of  German 
provinces  west  of  the  Rhine  at  all 
obliges  our  Government  to  take  part 
in  an  advance  beyond  the  Rhine  or 
in  any  other  measures  of  coercion 
which  the  Allies  may  undertake.  All 
that  lies  in  the  discretion  of  President 
Harding,  Secretary  Hughes  and  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  to  make  a 
separate  peace  just  now  would  seem 


©  Keystone  Fieic 

GERMANY'S  SPOKESMAN.  DR.  SIMONS 
"As  to  the  Entente  reparation  demands, 
they  are  utterly  impossible,  and  I  shall 
say  so  in  London.  Common  sense  was  on 
strike  when  they  were  concocted."  This 
preliminary  speech  of  State  Secretary 
Simons's  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
approval  in  Berlin,  but  when  he  took  the 
same  stand  in  his  counter-proposals  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Allied  governments 
it  invoked  the  stern  rejoinder  of  Premier 
Lloyd    George    summarized    on    this    page 


to 


German  resistance. 


A    Little 


Westward  the  Course  of  Empire 


The  center  of  population  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census 
of  1920,  is  located  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  Owen  County, 
Indiana,  8.3  miles  southeast  of  the 
town  of  Spencer;  or,  in  more  exact 
terms,  where  the  parallel  of  latitude  39 
degrees,  10  minutes  and  21  seconds 
north  intersects  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude 86  degrees,  43  minutes  and  15  sec- 
onds west.  It  is  9.8  miles  west  and  one- 
fifth  of  a  mile  north  of  its  location  in 
1910. 

The  center  of  population  has  been 
moving  westward  ever  since  the  first 
census,  tho  never  before  by  so  short  a 
stride.  Indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  big  increase  in  California  the  west- 
ward movement  of  the  "average  Ameri- 
can" might  not  have  marched  at  all 
for  the  last  decade.  By  the  census  of 
1790  the  center  of  population  was  a 
little  east  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  It 
passed  west  of  the  Federal  capital  by 
1810.  It  kept  moving  westward  thru 
West   Virginia   and    Ohio   at   a   pretty 


©  Vndcricnod  i   Lndcricood 

Apparently  there  is  cause  for  pride  in  hav- 
ing the  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States  suddenly  located  in  your  front 
yard  or  thereabouts.  Eventually,  perhaps, 
scientific  calculation  will  place  it  accurate- 
ly at  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  John  Her- 
rin's  farm  outside  of  Whitehall,  Indiana. 
But  for  the  present  the  spot  is  supposed 
to  be  somewhere  on  the  farm  land,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrin  are  a  famous  couple 


regular  gait  with  each  new  census,  go- 
ing from  forty  to  eighty  miles  each  ten 
years. 

In  1890  it  entered  Indiana,  where 
it  has  been  ever  since.  From  1890 
to  1900  for  the  first  time  the  westward 
march  of  the  population  slackened  and 
a  step  of  only  14.6  miles  was  made,  but 
the  development  of  irrigation  in  the 
far  west  from  1900  to  1910  caused  a 
stride  of  thirty-nine  miles,  landing  the 
center  of  population  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

If  the  population  of  the  United 
States  (apart  from  colonies  and  other 
dependencies)  were  evenly  distributed 
over  the  country  the  center  of  popula- 
tion would  be  identical  with  the  center 
of  area,  which  is  in  northeastern  Kan- 
sas. The  distance  between  the  two 
points  is  thus  a  measure  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  East  is  more  densely 
populated  than  the  West.  As  so  much 
of  the  West  is  covered  with  mountain 
and  dry  plateau,  it  is  probable  that  the 
center  of  population  will  halt  long  be- 
fore it  gets  to  Kansas;  indeed,  at  the 
present  slow  rate,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  it  even  reaches  the  Missis- 
sippi, whereabouts,  no  doubt,  it  will 
some  day  come  to  rest. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact 
about  the  general  movement  of  the 
center  of  population  is  that  it  has 
kept  to  a  straight  westward  track, 
whether  it  moved  fast  or  slow,  and  has 
never  swung  far  north  or  south.  In 
other  words,  the  balance  of  voting 
power  between  the  East  and  West  is 
always  changing;  the  balance  between 
the  North  and  South  always  remains 
about  the  same. 

Wait  Till  You  Drive  a 


Zebrule ! 

The  opening  up  within  the  last  few 
years  of  Central  and  Eastern  Africa 
has  shown  that  zebras,  instead  of  be- 
ing nearly  extinct,  still  exist  in  large 
numbers  along  the  Tana  River  and  in 
Ukama.  A  possible  substitute  for  the 
mule  has  been  found  in  crossing  of 
zebras  with  horses.  The  hybrid  is 
called  a  zebrule.  It  sometimes  shows 
the  zebra  stripes  distinctly,  but  the 
general  color  is  more  like  that  of  a 
horse. 

The  zebrules  average  fourteen  hands 
in  hight,  and  they  are  very  active 
and  intelligent,  and  better  tempered 
than  the  mule.  The  Indian  Government 
has  tried  them  for  mountain  battery 
work  at  Quetta  and  they  are  also  being 
tested  in  France  for  general  pur- 
poses. 
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FULL    STEAM    AHEAD 

According  to  this 
chart  prepared  by 
the  National  Marine 
League  the  percent- 
age of  our  overseas 
commerce  carried  in 
our  own  ships  has 
been  increasing 
steadily  since  1910. 
But  we  are  still  far 
below  1810 


(^uarterings 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  Americans 
visited  Japan  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1920. 

The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  in- 
stituted Esperanto  courses  in  commercial 
schools. 

*** 

A  group  of  poetry  lovers  has  planned  a 
"national  home''  for  wandering  poets  in 
Milwaukee. 

*«* 

Before   a   San   Francisco   court   a   blood 
test  was   used   to   prove   parentage,    estab- 
lishing a  new  precedent  in  jui-isprudence. 
*** 

A  British  expedition  has  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  authorities  in  Tibet  to 
climb  Mount  Everest,  the  highest  mountain 
peak  in  the  world  and  never  ascended  as 
yet. 

*** 

The  French  Government  has  started  to 
build  at  Sainte  Assise  the  largest  wireless 
telegraph  station  in  the  world ;  capable  of 
transmitting  24,000  words  an  hour  and  of 
receiving  60,000. 

*«* 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Temperance. 
Prohibition  and  Public  Morals  has  issued 
a  report  denouncing  the  '"contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  Protestant  ministry  by 
some  cartoonists." 

*** 

The  National  Child  Health  Council  has 
just. been  formed,  the  member  organizations 
being  the  American  Chihl  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Child 
Health  Organization  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  the  Nation- 
al Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 

and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

*** 

Thirty  thousand  motor  cars  and  trucks 
are  owned  by  the  state  governments  of 
the  United  States,  including  4500  passen- 
ger automobiles  at  the  disposal  of  officials. 
Ten  thousand  cars  and   truck.s  are  owned 
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by    municipalities;    Los    An-                             ^.            -  which   has   occurred   in   the 

geles  leading ^with  370.  ^/     ,              '  Vj,  V   ,^^. '<••.•>      ^%>^  frequency     of    these    signs 

rp,                ***  1           f  '   '       ^,-         ■'<-*v^-y*'r,  ^dff4t  "'^C            ■.    i^  during  the  past  two  years 

The  average  salary  o     per-  V  '  .^'^f.'^^JjT^-    ^^- ■-^'^*      i  vVf    ^x  has  b?en  the  increase  in  the 

sons  in  Government  employ  is  .-3^       .vie    i^  '£^i^.^?rg, ^- ■  ^l'--^.,^    '■.*<■■  L,>-*              X  '  a       ^-             ^        n         ^ 

$1176    a    year,    not    counting  '^  %.o-^^':#3  •^£&-"3'^?^:^^^^l»  >'       '   ^  advertisements    of    automo- 

special  bonuses.  .      v'-^«':^^Li:^-^7^^1^^'<^-%^                        '  ^*^  ""^^  ^"^  hotels,  and  a  de- 

***  V"^llJ'4^^^£ill'^'''^^»^^^^^»^    ■!Jf"-3»^<3^'^^^'-^-'^'   i\  crease     in     the     advertise- 

The  Sultan  of  Llang-Llang  r  j^jp  J jjfjSy^^yggrajgg                                    ^  •'  \  ments    of    beverages.    Two 

has  bequeathed  his  domain  to  {  't^>w#ll'^'"'^«if ^Jjft^JZ^r^k^ '^I^^U '*^'liX: *'  '■■^"  \  ^^^^^  ^°<^  almost  every  bev- 

a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  who  I.  ..^ar'^V      r:    -j^- * -■^^?^'''5^r^  erage    sign    advertised    an 

formerly  served  as  a  sergeant  ^,^,-       ^^%'^•^. '  .  ''.  .' -^    "^^  •"'^V   v\'^Ts^^^^^^  intoxicant.  These  have  now 

of  marines  in^the  Philippines.  j^f                     '^ Z^'     ' '"  ->^  ^^^    Wi  T  ^"  ^"^  disappeared  or  been 

It  has  been  proposed  to  send  t     ..^  -;.""*" ti^'^^^''"l."'  l€lfe'ISl?^ffiVS%Y  ^T'"*!*^  to  advertize  some 

coal    from    the    Pennsylvania  %     ^t  %t^  :v'll^*'^.'-- '"^  different     article.     In     very 

mines  to   New  York   City   by  '\    ,  ^'^-  i-'?-'^*^ ■  ■  tl                   ^  --l^*    ■--•■^3^^            •  fci'l  ^^^  ^^^^^   '^^^   ^   near-beer 

underground     tubes;     forcing  ■      '"  £^-    ?€'-^\it'^'  -      l-\  \     '      '"">i^^f"^V'^^^'^^^'^^^  advertisement      taken      the 

the    coal    by    water    pressure  ■    ■■''* 'M'-^n^^iS      r^^\^"'^^^^^m^^-'i^^^^^i  place  of  the  original  article, 

thru  fourteen  inch  pipes.  Ex-  *       "-Jt'.WjUi^  ' '  ^^1^ '- ^^'JSa^!W^MM^h'^^PKd^m  In    about    a    dozen    cases 

perts  say  this  would  be  cheap-  w'*'^%^^^^^    'M-V'.  -jPJ  JilV'' XM^JBaBMBy  these  signboards,  even  when 

er^t^han  the  present  rail  trans-  V^- jM||fe^g^paiMgMM|My  in  the  country,  were  illum- 

^^    ■  ^^^!^^^W^^^^^^^^g^ai<^^atti»pBy  inated  at  night  by  a  flood- 

At     Fvprv      Turn  ^^^mUggSSSSS^^^MSr  ^'^^*-     ^^^     ingenuity     of 

xii     j^vi^ij        XU.X11  ^^^^■^^^H^Pl^^^"^  these  advertisers  is  evident 

Bv  Prof.  W.    B.    Bailey  Go    back    of    the    photograph,    and    the    daguerreotype,    and    the  ^?'°"^    the    location     of    the 
*   .  V  1      TT    •           •.  painted  portrait,  and  back  and  back   some  more,  to  this  earliest  sig"s   as   they   were   always 
Ot   lale   University  kn^^.^   portrait   study,   dating   from   2300   B.   C— the   likeness   of  most  numerous   at  a   curve 
For  the  past  five  years  it  Ibi-Sin,  whom  we  know  from  the  Bible  as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  in     the     road     where     they 
has  been  necessary  for  me  ^^®  portrait,  on  a  clay  postage  stamp  or  seal,  is  one  of  a  collec-  stared     at    one    making    a 
to  travel  weekly  during  the  ''""  "^  Babylonian  clay  tablets  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  turn.    Thus    located,    auto- 
summer     months      between  Museum.  It  is  especiaUy  interesting  first  as  the  earUest  discovered  mobile   headlights   can   pick 

two  cities  in  New  England      fSi.,t,r:}'te  V^^^^  T." sL"  ir„s,""wt're':      *ese  signs  up  at  night  and 

separated    by    about    sixty  non-Semitic  race  *hey  stand  out  distinctly. 

miles.    In    bad    weather    I 

often     went    by    train,     but    in     good  nishings,    such    as    furniture,     stoves.  The   Wisdom   of   the   East 

weather  by  automobile   over  the   state  lighting  fixtures,  etc.  These  seven  hun- 

highway.  On  each  side  of  the  railroad  dred  signboards  classified  according  to  Some   Chinese  proverbs   collected  by 

track  and  along  the  highway  were  scat-  the  articles  advertised  were  as  follows :  ^'^^    Chapman    Andrews,    and    handed 

tered    signboards    advertising    and   ex-  Percent  on  by  him  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

tolling  the  virtues  of  various  articles.     Automobiles,  tires  and  accessories 21  Dutch  Treat  Club  in  New  York  City. 

My    interest    in    these    signboards    in-     Clothing    16  If  you  bow  at  all,  bow  loiv. 

creased  until  I  finally  decided  to  count     Cigars,  cigarets  and  tobacco  15  ^    ^^^    thinks    he    knows— but    a 

and    classify    them    according    to    the  Medical' and"  propriVtary  articles'.  ■.".■■■. '.   9  ivoman  knows   better. 

character    of    the    article    advertised.     Hotels    9  Free    sitters    at   the   play    always 

There  were  somewhat  over  seven  hun-     Beverages    - 7  qrumble  most 

dred     signboards     which     were     large      Household   furnishings    6  ^  ^^^^^  seer^ not  one  who  loves  vir- 

•enough  to  be  read  easily  from  a  mov-     Miscellaneous    o  ,      ,           , 

ing   train    and    at    a    considerable    dis-  Alone-  the  hiehwav  the  freauencv  of  ^^^'^f  ^^  'f^^.^  beauty 

tance.  Many  of  them  covered  a  whole  autmobile     adf ertis'ments     was  'far  ^nly  ^mbec^les  want  credit  for  the 

side  or  end  of  a  barn  or  tobacco  shed,  higher    than    along    the    railroad.    The  (achievements  of  their  ancestors. 

while  none  of  them  included  in  this  list  game  was  true  with  advertisements  of  ^^^  faults  tvhich  a  man  condemns 

was  less  than  six  or  eight  feet  square,  hotels,  beverages,  and  proprietary  ar-  out  of  office  he  commits  when  in. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  small  signs  tides.   The   other  items    in   the   group  No    image    maker    worships    the 

nailed  to  fences  or  telegraph  poles.  The  v^^ere  more  heavily  represented  in  the  gods.  He  knows  what  they  are  made 

result  of  this  classification  is  shown  in  signs  along  the  railroads.  Clothing,  ho-  pf. 

the  illustration.   The  size  of  the  sign-  tels  and  household  furnishings  were  al-  q^^q  more  good  man  on  earth  is 

board  depicted  varies  directly  with  the  most  the  only  cases  in  which  the  trav-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  -^  heaven. 

number  of  times  this  class  of  articles  eler  was  urged  to  patronize  a  particu-  ...          ,   ,,          .           ,  .  ,          , 

,  ,.  ,  ,  ,,  J  mv  ,  4-  UT  1?  4-  nnu  +•  4-  A  It  IS  not  the  wine  which  makes  a 
was  advertised  along  the  road.  Thus,  lar  establishment.  The  tourist  was  ad-  h  •+  '  +h  h'  If 
there  were  about  four  times  as  many  vised  to  purchase  a  certain  tire,  brand  ^^^  drunk— it  is  the  man  Himself. 
signboards  advertising  automobiles,  of  cigarettes,  or  toilet  powder,  but  in  ■'/  V^u  siispect  a  man,  don  t  em- 
tires,  and  automobile  accessories  as  very  few  cases  was  he  directed  to  any  V^OV  him — if  you  employ  him,  don  t 
there  were   advertising  household  fur-  particular  store.  The  principal  change  suspect  him. 


I  i.s^^uk^j^^m 


iJUftl 


T^^^ 


"'//'" //xy; 


9?€,..7? 


An   advertising   guide  to  almost  any   American   automobile   highway.  The  size  of  any  single  sign  in  the  chart  compared  to  the  sizes 
of  tbe  others  is  an  indication  of  the  relative  frequency  with  which  its  class  of  commodity  was  advertised  on  a  sixty  mile  stretch 

of  road  between  two  New  England  cities 
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Labor  Loses  the  Right 
to  Strike 

{Continued  from  page  28 Jf) 

gi-ess"  when  it  passed  the  Clayton 
amendment  to  the  Sherman  act?  It 
could  have  intended  only  one  of  two 
things:  either  to  remedy  certain  evils 
and  abuses  that  had  grown  up  under 
the  anti-trust  law,  or  to  pass  off  on 
the  labor  unions  the  gold  brick  the 
Clayton  act  has  turned  out  to  be. 

When  the  anti-trust  law  was  passed 
in  1890  the  leaders  of  labor  were  given 
a  certain  pledge.  It  was  the  identical 
pledge  given  when  the  Lever  law  was 
enacted  during  the  war:  namely,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  would  not 
apply   to  combinations   of  workers. 

In  the  earlier  instance,  however,  the 
unions  safeguarded  themselves  against 
a  violation  of  the  pledge  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  by  se- 
curing a  protective  amendment  to  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill,  an  amendment  which 
has  been  carried  in  that  annual  appro- 
priation measure  ever  since.  The 
amendment  provided  that  no  part  of 
the  funds  appi'opriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  be  used  for 
the  prosecution  of  workers'  associa- 
tions, organized  not  for  profit,  but  for 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  their 
members,  as  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

However,  the  privilege  of  bringing 
suits  under  the  Sherman  act  was  not 
restricted  to  the  Government.  It  was 
extended  to  private  interests,  which 
might  also  wish  to  bring  actions  in 
the  Federal  courts  for  damages  result- 
ing from  restraints  of  trade.  Thus  the 
Sherman  law,  aimed  against  combina- 
tions of  capital,  soon  became  an 
efficient  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
employers  for  legal  persecution  of  com- 
binations of  workers. 

Congress  gave  no  attention  at  first 
to  the  cry  of  labor  against  "govern- 
ment by  injunction."  It  was  only  in 
1906,  when  the  unions  organized  along 
political  lines  to  "elect  labor's  friends 
and  defeat  labor's  enemies"  among 
candidates  for  Congress,  that  the  cam- 
paign of  the  parliamentarians  began 
to  make  substantial  progress. 

The  Clayton  act,  containing  labor's 
"Bill  of  Rights,"  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  October  15,  1914,  with  a 
golden  pen  afterward  presented  to 
Samuel  Gompers. 

Congress  had  substituted  its  will  for 
the  opinions  of  different  Federal 
judges.  It  had  recognized  in  law  that 
"the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a 
commodity  or  article  of  commerce"  in 
which  employers  could  have  a  property 
interest  entitled  to  protection  by  the 
Federal  courts.  There  was  no  question, 
the  workers  were  told,  that  the  normal 
weapons  of  the  unions  were  thereby 
guaranteed. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Dan- 
bury  case  that  the  action  of  186  hatters 
in  organizing  a  secondary  boycott 
against  dealers  in  hats  produced  under 
non-union  conditions  at  a  plant  against 
which  they  were  striking  constituted 
an  illegal  restraint  of  trade  under  the 
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We  Asked  1,000  Men 


"What  is  your  conception  of  the  ideal  shaving 

cream? 
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By  V.  K.  Cassady,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Chief  Chemist 


For  many  years  we  have  been 
making  the  ideal  toilet  soap.  We 
blended  palm  and  olive  oils  —  the 
balmy  cosmetics  of  age-old  fame. 
And  millions  of  people  have  adopted 
this  Palmolive  Soap. 

Six  years  ago  we  started  to  embody 
this  blend  in  a  shaving  cream.  And 
the  first  step  was  to  ask  a  thousand 
men  the  virtues  they   wanted  in  it. 

These  were  their  reqtiirements : 

First,  a  quick  shave 

Nine-tenths  of  those  men  wanted 
quick  shaves,  above  all.  They  did 
not  like  long  brushing,  finger  rub- 
bing, hot  towels  and  delay. 

So  we  made  a  cream  which  acts 
in  one  minute.  Within  that  time  the 
average  beard  absorbs  15%  of  water. 
And  that  is  enough.  This  result  is 
due  to  almost  instant  oil  removal — 
the  oil  that  coats  the  beard. 

Next,  liberal  lather 

Next,  they  wanted  liberal  lather. 
And  they  wanted  a  little  of  the  soap 
to  go  far. 

So  we  developed  a  cream  which 
multiplies  itself  250  times  in  lather. 
A  bit  on  the  brush — only  one-half 
gram — suffices  for  a  shave.    A  single 
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tube    of    Palmolive    Shaving   Cream 
serves  for  152  shaves. 

Lather  that  remains 

Then  they  wanted  a  lather  which 
maintains  itself  without  drying  on 
the  face. 

So  we  perfected  a  lather  which 
maintains  its  creamy  fulness  for  ten 
minutes.  That  is  ample  time.  This 
lather  does  not  need  replacement. 

A  soothing  soap 

They  wanted  a  soothing  shaving 
cream.  They  wanted  a  lubricated 
razor,  no  irritation,  a  pleasant  after- 
effect. 

The  best  way  ever  known  to  those 
ends  is  our  blend  of  palm  and  olive 
oils.     The  lather  is  a  lotion  in  itself. 

We  -made  130  creams 

We  are  experts  in  soap  making.  But 
it  took  us  18  months  to  attain  this 
ideal  shaving  cream.  W^e  made  up  and 
tested  130  formulas.  Thus  step  by  step 
we  attained  these  stipremacies,  and  the 
best  shaving  cream  in  existence. 

Now  we  ask  you  to  test  it.  Learn 
in  how  many  ways  it  excels.  It  will 
lead  the  way  to  a  lifetime  of  delight- 
ful shaves. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  trial  tube. 


10  Shaves  FREE 

Simply    insert    your    name    and    ad- 
dress and  mail  to 

Palmolive  Company,  Dept.  1 74 

Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sherman  act.  It  held  further  that  the 
employer  was  entitled  to  the  triple 
damages  allowed  by  that  act.  The 
homes  of  the  hatters,  many  of  whom 
had  become  too  old  to  work  while  the 
case  was  in  litigation,  were  sold  and 
their  savings  seized  to  satisfy  the 
court's  award  of  $248,000. 

In  the  Duplex  case  the  Supreme 
Court,  notwithstanding  the  Clayton 
act,  has  again  outlawed  the  "second- 
ary boycott." 

While  it  refuses  to  apply  the  Sher- 
man act  literally  against  combinations 
of  capital,  the  Supreme  Court  does 
apply  it  and  the  Clayton  act  literally 
against  combinations  of  workers.  It 
points  out  that  labor  unions  were  given 
protection  from  prosecution  as  labor 
trusts  only  when  "lawfully  carrying 
out  their  legitimate  objects."  It  finds 
further  that  the  injunction  section  of 
the  Clayton  act  forbids  issuance  of 
restraining  orders  only  when  the 
unions  employ  "peaceful"  and  "lawful" 
methods. 

The  act  contains  no  definition  of 
these  terms.  Who  then  decides  what 
objects  of  labor  are  lawful  and  legiti- 
mate and  what  methods  peaceful  and 
lawful?  The  Federal  courts.  The  Su- 
preme Court  says  that  in  its  opinion 
the  "secondary  boycott"  is  unlawful 
under  the  Sherman  act,  and  in  doing 
so,  opens  the  way  for  every  other  Fed- 
eral court  to  decide  in  accordance  with 
its  ov^n  opinions,  prejudices  or  bias 
what  other  methods  of  the  unions  are 
unlawful  and  may  therefore  be  en- 
joined. Thus  it  is  established  that  not 
one  iota  of  their  power  was  taken 
away  from  the  Federal  courts  by  the 
Clayton  act — that  they  may  decide 
labor  cases  just  as  they  did  before 
that  act  was  passed. 

Organized  labor  might  look  upon 
this  destruction  of  twenty  years  of 
work  with  greater  calm  did  it  not  fore- 
see a  still  greater  set-back  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  forthcoming  decision  in 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  case.  This 
case  is  very  similar  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments to  the  Duplex  case,  and  it  must 
go  against  labor  if  the  court  decides  it 
upon  similar  reasoning. 

Both  cases  involve  strikes.  In  the 
one  case  New  York  machinists  struck 
against  installing  Duplex  presses  when 
their  union  was  notified  that  other 
manufacturers  of  newspaper  presses 
would  be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
standards  of  the  machinists  they  em- 
ployed, unless  the  Duplex  plant  at  Bat- 
tle Creek  was  unionized  to  place  all 
the  companies  on  an  even  footing  in 
the  competition  for  business.  In  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  case  a  strike 
was  called  at  a  group  of  Arkansas 
mines,  when  operators  in  the  unionized 
Central  Competitive  field  informed  the 
union  that  they  could  not  increase 
their  cost  of  production  by  providing 
better  standards  for  their  employees, 
if  compelled  to  continue  the  competi- 
tion with  low-cost  Arkansas  coal, 
mined  under  non-union  conditions. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  latter 
case,  which  makes  it  of  superlative  im- 
portance to  organized  labor,  is  that 
the  Arkansas  coal  companies  are  ask- 


ing that  the  union  be  compelled  under 
the  Sherman  law  to  pay  them  triple  the 
damages  they  sustained  as  a  result  of 
the  strike.  They  claim  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  strike  was  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  their  product  into  inter- 
state commerce.  The  Duplex  company 
made  a  similar  claim,  but  it  asked 
merely  for  an  injunction  to  pi'event 
further  damage  to  its  business  by  the 
New  York  machinists. 

American  trade  unions  have  sought 
to  protect  themselves  from  suits  for 
attachment  of  their  funds  in  the  past 
by  refusing  to  incorporate.  They  have 
resisted  every  movement  for  their  com- 
pulsory incorporation  on  the  ground 
that  the  real  design  has  been  to  open 
the  way  for  mulcting  them  of  their 
union  funds  and  thus  destroying  them 
as  the  guilds  were  destroyed. 

The  usual  method  of  employers  in 
bringing  suits  for  damages  in  such 
cases  has  been,  as  in  the  Danbury 
hatters'  case,  to  bring  them  against  in- 
dividual members  of  the  union.  Labor 
unions,  as  such,  have  been  successfully 
sued  in  American  courts  in  a  few  cases 
in  the  past,  but  the  technicalities  of  the 
law  make  the  preparation  of  such 
suits  so  difficult  as  to  have  given  the 
unions  a  practical  immunity. 

Sooner  or  later  these  legal  techni- 
calities, which  result  in  special  im- 
munities for  unincorporated  associa- 
tions and  thereby  encourage  activities 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  consid- 
ered, will  be  swept  aside  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  unions,  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated,  will  be 
placed  on  an  even  footing  with  capital. 

The  amount  of  damages  asked  in 
this  case  is  large,  aggregating  $648,000, 
but  not  so  large  as  to  bring  despair 
to  a  union  with  $21,000,000  of  re- 
sources, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
an  award  of  damages  in  this  case  will 
make  it  possible  for  employers  to  col- 
lect similar  damages  every  time  a  re- 
straint of  interstate  commerce  by  the 
unions  can  be  proved.  The  unions 
would  thus  be  compelled  to  stand  not 
only  their  own  losses  of  money  paid 
out  in  strike  benefits,  but  all  the  losses 
of  employers  during  a  strike,  multi- 
plied by  three,  plus  all  the  expense  to 
the  employers  of  bringing  the  suit. 

Not  much  has  been  said  by  the 
unions  about  this  aspect  of  the  case, 
but  it  is  causing  their  leaders  the 
greatest  concern,  for  an  adverse  de- 
cision would  make  future  strikes  in 
important  industries  practically  im- 
possible. A  group  of  eminent  lawyers 
in  their  employ  has  been  at  work  for 
weeks  attempting  to  devise  some 
method  of  again  setting  up  this  special 
immunity  for  their  funds  if  it  is  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court, — but  no 
way  has  yet  been  found. 

The  few  friends  of  labor  remaining 
in  Congress  are  trying  at  the  same 
time  to  formulate  effective  amend- 
ments to  the  Clayton  act,  to  make  it  do 
what  it  was  really  intended  to  do.  This 
purpose,  if  pressed  upon  the  floor  of 
the  two  houses,  will  be  most  unfortu- 
nate. It  cannot  succeed,  with  Congress 
in  its  present  temper. 

It  has  been  the   counsel  of   Samuel 
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Gompers  to  the  workers  in  the  past  not 
to  hesitate  to  violate  court  orders  or 
even  laws  enacted  by  Congress  when 
they  are  in  conflict  with  "human 
rights."  It  is  conceivable  that  such  ad- 
vice might  be  given  again  in  such  a 
circumstance  as  would  arise  with  the 
granting  of  an  injunction  under  the 
Sherman  act  to  prevent  a  nation-wide 
strike  of  mine  workers  or  railroad 
men,  for  example.  If  it  is,  it  will  not 
be  generally  followed,  for  such  a 
course  would  amount  to  revolution, — 
and  American  workers  are  not  for 
revolution    against   the    Government. 

The  right  to  strike  is  dear  to  them. 
It  should  not  be  denied  them.  Never- 
theless, the  time  has  come  when  to 
exercise  that  right  is  for  the  workers 
to  align  themselves  in  direct  and  open 
conflict  with  the  public  interest.  The 
workers  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  depletion  of  the  world's  stocks 
of  goods  in  which  any  cessation  of  pro- 
duction on  a  wide  scale  multiplies  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  employers  many 
times  in  the  injury  that  results  to  the 
general  public — of  which  they  are 
a  part. 

They  must  accept  the  law,  and 
seek  to  enjoy  under  it  the  same  advan- 
tages the  trusts  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy. 

How  can  it  be  done?  There  is  only 
one  way;  that  is  by  fighting  with  their 
accumulated  capital  as  chief  weapon 
as  combinations  of  capital;  by  convert- 
ing the  present  union  labor  trusts  into 
capital  trusts. 

Organized  labor  has  fought  its  bat- 
tles in  the  past  with  the  very  lives  of 
the  workers,  not  with  the  lives  of  the 
men  alone,  but  with  the  lives  of  their 
women  and  children. 

Labor's  opponents  do  not  fight  with 
their  lives.  They  fight  with  their  pos- 
sessions. Against  human  life  they  pit 
a  commodity  to  fight  for  them — the 
commodity  capital. 

Against  opponents  armed  with  a 
commodity,  labor  must  fight  its  major 
battles  of  the  future  with  a  com- 
modity. The  labor  of  a  human  being  is 
not  a  commodity,  but  all  capital  is  ac- 
cumulated labor  and  labor  can,  there- 
fore, be  transformed  into  a  commodity. 
Therein  lies  the  answer  for  the  woi'kers. 

Facing  the  situation  as  it  exists,  the 
unions  will  find  all  the  advantages  of 
remaining  unincorporated  wiped  out. 
Therefore  they  should  incorporate. 
They  should  become  corporations  or- 
ganized for  profit.  By  this  one  act  they 
would  create  an  immeasurably  better 
public  feeling  toward  them.  It  would 
mean  that  they  had  cast  aside  the 
weapons,  the  use  of  which  has  done  in- 
jury to  the  public,  by  deliberately  can- 
celling any  remaining  shadow  of  the 
immunities  that  permitted  their  em- 
ployment, for  all  the  supposed  exemp- 
tions enjoyed  by  the  unions  have  been 
conditioned  on  their  being  organized 
not  for  profit.  It  would  mean  also  that 
they  would  begin  to  enjoy  identical 
treatment  with  their  opponents  before 
the  courts. 

Thereafter  the  unions  would  be  in 
a  position  to  enter  the  field  of  produc- 
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BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  ot 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  yonr  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


\W&l&lfefL  l/OHA.  QueitU>n\-he\\\\\e  pronuncialion  of  ^ 
I  Bolsheviki ,  the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word,  the  location  of 
I  Murman  G>ast-the  meaning  of  blighhj.elclhis  Supreme Aulhorilv/ ' 


WEBSTER*S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY! 


conlains  an  accurate,  final  answer,  ^cooowod.  27oopo<,c5  eocc  lUust^fo^    ^ 
.peguioi  ond  indio-Papoi  Editions.    G.& C. MERRIAM  CO..Springfield,Mdss 

[Write for  apecimgn  paqgs,  prices.g^c.  and   FREE  Pocfaeh  Mops    pgr  IWDP. 
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I  TRAVEL  I 

T^MIIIMIIIIIMMIIIIinillMIIIIIUninitl Illl IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIIMIIIIinMIIIT 

/_^^jr      Steamship  Reser-     \^^> 
f^Y  vations.  Rail  and  Pull-  \\J» 
"^rf    'Hsn   Tickets,   Baggage    \tC^^ 
^  •'    and   Accident   Insurance, 
European  Railway  Tickets, 
Hotel  Reservations  and  Gen- 
eral   Information. 

We    prepare    itineraries    and    quote 

;^\  ro^ls     for    independent     travel     '"  //^ 

,  ^^^\    America,  Europe,  Orient,  South   M^^J  i 

^^\^  America,    Bermuda.  ^ "^J 

^      Ay\.         65  BROAnWAY         J^^CJ 

.V/y^N^     NEW   YORK     ^/v^A, 


d^JVD  C^ 


TOURS    TO 

SPAIN,  ITALY,  GREECE 
and  NORTHERN  EUROPE 

$640  and  upward 

ROTARY  CLUBS  attending  the  con- 
vention at  Edinburgh,  write  for  our 
special  itineraries 

We   make   a   specialty    of  leadership 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
7a  Boyd  Street         -        -  Newton,  Mass 


TO  EUROPE 

LEISURELY    TOURS   USING    ONLY 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS  AND  TRAV- 

ELING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 


Little  BIdg. 
Boston 


506  Fifth  Avenue        Spreckels  Bldg. 
New  York  San  Francisco 


TRAVEL   IN    EUROPE 


Superb  routes 
Splendid  leaders 
Satisfactory  prices 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 

65  E.  Franklin  St.  Boston,  Mass 


ART,  LITERATURE 
HISTORY,  FRENCH 
SPANISH    ITALIAN 


Stop  the  Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  book- 
let called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 
That  Kept  Us  Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


tion  on  the  side  of  ownership.  They 
would  be  able  to  threaten  any  employer 
refusing  improvements  in  working  con- 
ditions with  the  taking  over  of  his 
plant,  thru  the  purchase  of  outstand- 
ing stock  or  obligations. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  unions 
have  not  the  capital  to  make  such  a 
policy  effective  on  a  large  scale,  and 
their  present  aggregate  resources  of 
$100,000,000  in  union  funds  would  be 
merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  And  it  is 
true.  The  unions  have  not  the  capital 
— but  the  workers  have. 

Without  the  funds  of  the  workers, 
deposited  in  banks,  paid  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  invested  in  cor- 
porate securities,  American  industry 
could  not  function.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal resources  of  labor's  opponents. 
American  industry  would  collapse  if 
it  had  only  the  capital  owned  by  those 
at  present  in  control  to  support  it. 

The  effort  of  the  workers  in  the 
future  inevitably  will  be,  not  to  keep 
their  labor  something  that  is  not  a 
commodity,  but  increasingly  to  trans- 


form it  by  accumulation  into  the  com- 
modity capital.  This  capital  can  be 
mobilized  to  fight  for  them,  as  the 
unions  of  machinists  and  railroad 
workers  are  now  demonstrating,  thru 
the  establishment  of  labor  banks,  labor 
insurance  companies  and  investment 
companies. 

As  its  capital  brought  it  into  control 
of  industry  on  a  wider  and  wider  scale, 
labor  would  begin  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  wages  cannot 
be  wisely  advanced.  The  increases  it 
could  not  get  in  wages  it  would  get 
from  profits.  Then  it  would  complete 
the  lesson,  learned  in  part  during  the 
war,  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
dollars  a  man  gets,  but  the  number  of 
things  his  dollar  can  get  that  counts. 

The  Supreme  Court  by  forcing  labor 
into  this  new  field  is  not  doing  labor  an 
injury.    It    is    a    very    great    service —  J 
such  a  service  as  no  other  agencj'^  could  ^ 
render.  Thanks  can  hardly  be  expected 
by  the  court,  however,  from  the  pres-  J 
ent  leaders  of  the  unions.  » 

Washington,   D.    C.  I 


This  Changing  World 

{Continued  from  page  285) 


world  ten  million  or  billion  years  hence. 
But  whether  or  not  the  Law  of  the 
Degradation  and  Dissipation  of  Energy 
applies  to  the  universe  as  a  whole  and 
the  indefinite  future,  we  know  that  it 
does  apply  to  this  our  world  and  the 
present  time  and  that  it  is  only  by 
regulating  our  business  in  accordance 
with  that  law  that  we  can  prosper. 

For  the  example  of  the  miller's 
wheel  holds  for  all  other  motive  powers. 
They  all  depend  upon  some  sort  of  a 
fall  in  the  form  of  energy.  If  not  a 
fall  of  level  it  may  be  a  fall  in  tem- 
perature, a  fall  in  pressure  or  a  fall 
in  electric  potential.  We  may  imagine 
all  the  various  available  energies  of 
the  world  pooled  in  one  big  upper  mill 
pond.  This  giant  reservoir  would  con- 
tain, besides  the  differences  of  light, 
temperature,  pressure  and  potential 
above  mentioned,  such  other  possible 
forms  of  energy  as  unexploded  ex- 
plosives, uncombined  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen and  the  movement  of  wind  and 
wave. 

Now  all  of  these  are  only  watch- 
ing their  chance  to  sink  to  a  lower 
level  of  more  uniform  conditions  or 
more  stable  compounds  or  comparative 
quiescence.  And  man,  if  he  is  sharp 
enough,  may  slip  his  paddle-wheel  in 
between  the  higher  and  lower  levels 
and  so  make  use  of  the  fall  to  run  his 
factories  or  provide  his  bread.  More 
than  that,  he  has  of  late  discovered 
how  to  regulate  the  rate  and  time  and 
place  of  the  fall  of  certain  of  these 
energies  and  even  to  establish  new  and 
higher  reservoirs  of  his  own.  But  his 
efforts  to  get  the  most  out  of  them  are 
necessarily  limited  as  were  the  miller's, 
to  two  things:  (1)  the  improvement 
of  the  machinery  to  reduce  the  leak- 
age of  energy  in  useless  forms  and  (2) 
to  making  use  of  the  entire  extent  of 
the  fall  instead  of  a  mere  fraction  of 
it.  Besides  these  he  has  a  third  oppor- 


tunity, which  is  not  applicable  in  the 
miller's  case,  of  devising  ways  of 
using  forms  of  energy  not  hitherto 
employed. 

In  these  ways  man  may  fight  back 
the  creeping  paralysis  that  is  overcom- 
ing the  animate  world.  Entropy  is-  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  Civilization 
depends  upon  our  success  in  combat- 
ting it.  In  this  war  of  self-defense  the 
plants  are  our  allies.  They  alone  have 
the  power  to  catch  the  sunshine  as  it 
falls  and  fix  it  in  the  form  of  starch 
for  our  food  or  wood  for  our  fuel. 
Every  leaf  in  all  the  world  is  working  \ 
for  us  in  storing  up  potential  power, 
in  hoisting  more  energy  to  the  upper 
pond. 

Wherever  you  catch  sight  of  a  green  jj 
uniform  in  forest  or  field  you  may 
recognize  an  ally  in  this  eternal  war- 
fare against  entropy.  Of  course  later 
the  interests  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdom  come  into  conflict.  We 
ungratefully  requite  the  inestimable 
services  of  the  plants  by  eating  them 
alive  and  cutting  off  their  hope  of  pos- 
terity by  devouring  their  seed.  The 
weeds  that  overrun  our  farms  and  the 
bacteria  that  invade  our  blood  must  be 
ruthlessly  eradicated.  Still  we  should 
remember  that  the  green  leaf  in  the 
sunshine  is  the  sole  support  of  our  life 
and  our  civilization. 

Here  is  drawn  the  first  great  divid- 
ing line  in  nature,  the  partition  of  the 
world  into  two  opposing  portions,  the 
organic  and  inorganic,  the  animate  and 
inanimate.  On  the  former  side  stand 
the  plants  and  their  parasites,  the 
animals,  a  feeble  minority;  on  the 
other  side  all  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
As  Professor  Johnstone  of  Cambridge 
states  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Biology": 

Solar  radiation  falling  on  sea  and  land 
fritters  itself  away  iu  waste  irrecoverable  1 
heat,  but  falling  on  the  green  plant  ac- 
cumulates in  the  form  of  available  chemi- 
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cai  energy.  The  total  result  of  life  on  the 
earth  in  the  past  has  been  the  accumula- 
tion of  enormous  stores  of  energy  in  the 
shape  of  coal  and  other  substanc-es.  By  its 
agency  degradation  has  been  retarded. 

The  tendency  of  all  inorganic  happen- 
ing is  the  transformation  of  potential  into 
kinetic  energy,  and  the  equal  distribution 
of  this  kinetic  energy  thruout  all  parts  of 
the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ten- 
dency of  organic  happening  is  the  trans- 
formation of  kinetic  energy  into  potential 
energy  (1)  in  the  stores  of  chemical  com- 
pounds—  (2)  in  the  results  of  the  in- 
stinctive or  intelligent  activities  of  the 
animal's  organism. 

The  effect  of  the  movement  we  call  in- 
organic is  toward  the  abolition  of  diversi- 
ties, while  that  we  call  life  is  toward  the 
maintenance  of  diversities. 

This  minority  movement  led  by  man 
and  supported  by  the  plants  has  re- 
cently been  raised  by  certain  writers  to 
the  rank  of  a  metaphysical  principle. 
Bergson  calls  it  the  elan  vital  or  vital 
impetus,  the  onward  and  upward  rush 
of  animate  nature  in  opposition  to  the 
downward  drift  of  inert  matter. 
Driesch  calls  it  "entelechy,"  the  forma- 
tive force  that  constructs  organs  out 
of  various  tissues  to  provide  the  grow- 
ing plant  or  animal  with  sensibility 
and  mobility. 

This  question  is  one  of  the  storm 
centers  of  modern  thought,  but  we  need 
not  now  enter  into  the  controversy. 
Whether  this  upward  tendency  is  to 
be  called  entelechy  or  elan  vital, 
whether  it  is  the  resultant  of  fluid 
forces  or  shows  the  influences  of  a 
Guiding  Hand,  whether  it  is  a  push  or 
a  pull,  a  conscious  aim  or  an  uncon- 
scious urge,  whether  it  is  teleogical  or 
accidental;  all  such  questions  are  apart 
from  our  present  purpose  which  is  not 
speculative  but  purely  practical.  It  is 
sufficient  that  we  recognize  the  two 
opposing  movements,  whatever  their 
origin  or  aim ;  one  an  upward  and  con- 
structive trend  and  the  other  a  down- 
ward and  destructive  trend.  We  are 
committed  to  the  former  side  both  by 
self  interest  and  moral  duty.  Our  most 
important  task  is  the  study  of  the 
economy  and  utilization  of  potential 
energy. 

Next  month  we  shall  survey  all 
conceivable  sources  of  energy  on  the 
earth  and  consider  which  of  them  may 
be  made  useful. 


(( 


I  Am  the- 
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(Continued  from  page  287) 

and  Brooks.  And  today  preachers  like 
Cadman,  Kelman,  Jefferson  and  Jowett 
and  many  others  who  in  their  day  and 
place  are  the  interpreters  of  the  eter- 
nal verities.  And  what  more  shall  I 
say?  I  am  the  preacher.  I  am  proud  of 
it,  for  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel, for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Briggs 
Selbyville,    Delaware 

The  roll  is  not  called  yet,  by  any 
means.  But  we  shall  save  the  rest  for 
an  early  issue,  when  many  other  pro- 
fessions will  step  fortvard  and  answer 
^'Present!" 


ENGLIIfl^pWUTS 


Guard  Your  Health 

Nature's  constant  effort  is  to  destroy 
the  disease  germs  that  collect  in  your 
throat.  Help  her  to  thus  protect  you 
from  illness  by  rinsing  your  mouth 
and  gargling,  morning  and  night,  with 


Absorb!  ne  J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


A  few  drops  added  to  a  quarter  of  a 
glass  of  water  makes  an  effective  solu- 
tion, pleasant  to  use  and  with  a  cool, 
clean  taste. 

Keep  a  bottle  handy,  Other  uses  are  fre- 
quent and  many.  $1.25  at  your  drug- 
gist's, or  postpaid.  A  liberal  trial  bottle 
sent  for  ten  cents. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. 
283  Temple  Street        -        Springfield,  Mass. 


STAMMER 

U  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  tUl  you  get  my  large 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Care."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  i.  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Large*  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Write  today. 
Tb«  North. Waitern  School,  ZiiH  Grand  A<c.      Milwaukes  .Ww. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  Oept,  I2S 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 


APRIL  25th  IS  ENGLISH 
WALNUT  DAY 

Plant  some  English  Walnut  Trees  this 
Spring— order  now 

Here  in  the  northi  thousands  of  English  Wal- 
nut trees  are  thriving  and  bearing  delicious 
nuts — you  are  safe  in  planting  our  hardy 
northern  grown  trees  in  localities  where  the 
wintertemperaiuresare  not  ioosevere  for  peach 
trees — in  almost  every  locality,  north,  east, 
south  or  west,  you  will  find  bearing  English 
Walnut  trees  —  wherever  peach  trees  will 
grow,  our  hardy  English  Walnut  trees  will 
succeed. 

We  offer  small  trees  as  low  as  $1.00  each, 
but  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  which  de- 
scribes the  different  varieties,  the  different 
sizes  with  prices,  also  a  multitude  of  other 
hardy  nut  trees,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
roses,  shrubs,  evergreens,  hedge  t>lants,  etc..  for 
while  we  have  the  largest  assortment,  and  the 
largest  stock  of  northern  grown  nut  trees  in 
America,  we  are  also  growers  and  have  been 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  of  a  general 
line   of   hardy   dependable    nursery   stock. 

If  you  intend  to  plant  an  orchard— If  you  in- 
tend to  beautify  your  grounds — no  matter  how 
much  or  how  little  you  intend  to  plant,  start 
with  "Glenwood  Grown"  trees.  Send  for  that 
catalog   to-day— it's   our   only    salesman. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery 
Established  1866,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory  In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 
Tliis  Booklet  Is  Free.    Send  For  It 
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Wiiy  Your  Nerves  "BLOW  UP" 
How  to  Prevent  It 


Read  the  Book  "NERVE  FORCE 


»» 


the  most  remarkable  book  ever  written  on  Control  of 
the  Nerves.  You  should  study  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  book  whether  your  Nerves  have  troubled  you  or 
not.  We  are  living  in  the  age  of  Nerve  Strain — the  age 
of  worry,  grief  and  trouble.  Many  of  our  habits  tend 
to  weaken  and  wreck  the  Nerves.  These  important 
points  are  explained  in  detail  and  the  advice  given  is 
the  result  of  over  25  years'  experience  by  the  author  as 
a  Nerve  Specialist  and  Psycho  Analyst.  The  startling 
facts  he  reveals  show  clearly  that  we  are  all  ruthlessly 
wasting  our  precious  Nerve  Force,  which  is  a  direct 
cause  of  endless  mental  and  physical  misery. 

Send  for  the  book  To-Day.  The  Price  is  only  25  cts. 
(coin  or  stamps  preferred).  Bound  in  Leatherette 
Cover,  50  cts. 


PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN 


Paul  von  Boeckmann 

Studio   232.  110  W.  40lh  Street 


New  York 


Publisher't  Note:  Prof,  von  Boeckmann  it  the  Mcientitt  who 
explained  the  nature  of  the  mysterioua  Ptycho-phyMic  Force 
involved  in  the  Coulon-Abbott  Featt;  a  problem  that  baffled 
the  leading  $cientittt  of  America  and  Earope  for  more  than 
thirty  year$,  and  a  full  account  of  which  will  be  publiihed 
in  the  March  and  April  ittuea  of  Phyical  Culture  Magazine. 


What   Readers  Say 

"I  have  gaineci  12  pounds 
since  reading  your  book,  and 
I    feel    so   energetic." 

"Vour  book  did  more  for  me 
for  indigestion  than  two 
courses    in    dieting." 

"Your  book  has  helped  my 
nerves  wonderfully.  I  am 
sleeping  so  well  and  in  the 
morning  I  feel  so  rested." 
"The  advice  given  in  your 
book  on  re!a.xation  and  calm- 
ing of  nerves  has  cleared  my 
brain.  Before  I  was  half 
dizzy  all  the  time." 
A  prominent  lawyer  in  An- 
sonia.  Conn.,  says:  "Yourliook 
saved  me  from  a  nervous  col- 
lapse, such  as  I  had  three 
years  ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly 
and  am  gaining  weight  I  can 
again   do  a  real  day's  work." 
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Don't  Let  the 
Expense  Stand 
in  the  Way  of 
Your  College 
Education. 


A  Young  Man  i  n  California 
Who  Earned  $3700. 


m^     ^^^    This   stiuliMit    and   liun 

"        ^^H     (lieds    llUe    him   earned 

^^^^H    liis  own  college  expenses 

^^^^^     by    giving    part    of    his 

spare  time  and  vacations 
to  interesting,   digniHed 
field  work. 
NO  house  to  house  eanvass^ng-no  goods  to  be  de- 

No  Cost— No  Obligation 

hv   trving   out   the   plan.  , ,  .  .u  .  »„iio 

Write  today  for  ■■Victory."  'he  book  etha    tell 
ml  storv     The  attached  coupon  brings  it.    Use  it  1 

.„..,.. ■■• '■ ' 

Keview  of  Reviews  Company 

30  Irvinff  Place,  New  xork 
Scholarship  Dept. 

?:^i^^f"^ihr\!:xrs't^^^^-™- 

a   college   education. 
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How  to  Study 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 

English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 
Head     of     the     English     Department, 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 


IND. 
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Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 
I.  Unharvested    Fields  of    Romance. 
1.    Explain   exactly   what   is   meant  by   "unhar 


By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former     Assistant     in      History      at 

Columbia  University 
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WESTIH6H0USE  ELECTRIC 


■*M\IMTF.\(  TIRING  (OMl'ANY. 

be   paid   April   l->,    J^^-,e^oO    per    share)    on    the 

A    Dividend    of    -^/o ,  t*'-""    i'"   ,       . , '    f,,,nrtcr 

rOAIMOX    Stock    of    this   Companj    for   the   quaritr 

record  as  of  March  ^^^^^  p^' g^ETZ,  Treasurer. 
New   York,   March   19,'  1921. 


The  Elcclric  Storage  BaUery  Company 

The  Directors  l-ve '  le-h/ivd  a  drvid^nd  of     hroe 

dollars    (S3.00)    per    share  „f';'"J,ra"d    Preferred 
of    the    Company    o"     'oth    Common    «>'  ,^^,    „f 

f:^l  ^^J^t^ir^t  '"-'"-  -March  U.  1921. 
Checks  :^^>l^'LTEirG.'''nENDERSON,    Treasurer. 

"ufAJfTcOPPER^COMP^^ 

•>T  Broad  Street,   New  York,   March  3,  19-1. 
T,re'  BoTrd    of    Directors    of    ^^^-^%,S- 
panv    has    this    day   declared   "   ^'''^f *  .^. ,   31     1921. 
^t^Si^i'^^S^t^^ci^l^k'lio^- March 

12,   1921.  p    y    JENKINS,   Treasurer. 
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UNITED    FRUIT    COIVEPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  87 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  April 
15,  1921,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of' business  March   19,   1921. 

JOHN    \V.    D.\:^ION,    Treasurer. 

"^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A   dividend   of   One-Dollar   and  •l^v.mty^ive   cents 

(si  2.-.)     per    share    on    the    (  apitiU    Sto  k    of    tins 

^'    ^"''mILTON   S.    BAKC.EH.   Ceneral   Treasurer. 
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vested'  fields '  of  romance."  Make  a  list  of 
the    "unharvested   fields"    named   in   the    ar- 

Define  "historical  novel."  Name  the  his- 
torical novels  that  you  hare  read.  Tell  what 
lands  and  what  periods  of  history  those 
novels   concern.  ov  i    „ 

What  "ready-made"  material  did  Shakes- 
peare use  in  "Julius  Caesar"  ?  In  The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  ?  Iri  "Macbeth  ?  In 
"As  You  Like  It"?  In  "Twelfth  Night  ? 
In  "Hamlet"?  In  any  other  plays? 
How  did  Shakespeare  "give  an  old  theme 
a     sea-change     into     something     rich     and 

What^^"four    periods     and    six    characters" 
are   most   common    in   historical   novels  .' 
Define   the   following    terms   that   appear    in 
the     article:     clot,     theme,     romance,     local 
color,  saga,   epic.  „„i,^ 

What     suggestions     does     the    article    make 
that    may    be   carried    out    in   the   future.' 
"I    Am  the—" 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
makes    work    worth    while?" 
Write    a    conversation— a   part   of    a   play- 
in    which    you    show    the    characters    men- 
tioned  in   the   article  talking  together. 
Write  a  short   article   concernmg   your   own 
work.   Imitate  the  style   of   the  articles   that 
have  been   printed. 
Read  aloud  "You  and  Your  Job. 
This   Changing   World. 
The   article   is    a   masterpiece   of .  «xP°s't>°"- 
The     subject,     "Entropy,"     is     "exceedingly 
difficult."    Most   people   would   say.      1    know 
nothing    about    it."    By    what    means    does 
Dr.    Slosson   explain   entropy/   . 
Point   out   several    puzzling   scientific    state- 
ments.    Show    by    just    what    means    every 
statement  has  been  made  clear.       .   ,        ^^ 
How     can     you     apply     the    principles     em- 
ployed   in     the    article    to    the    writing    of 
school    compositions    '"  .exposition? 
Give   a   short   talk   on    "Man   and    His    Mill- 
Race." 
.   Labor   Loses  the   Right  to  Strike. 
Express    the   principal   thought   of   the   arti- 
cle  in   a  single  short   paragraph. 
What    are    the    subordinate    thoughts     that 
unhold    the   principal    thought? 
F^^ndexamples    of    the    following    types    of 

sentences:       simple,      ''^^^^^J^ty,.^^ 
loose    periodic,   balanced,   antithetical. 
GWe  the  syntax  of  five  subordinate  clauses 
;    Find   two  noun   clauses.   Give  the  syntax  of 

rTn^d  examples  of  the  following :  a  verb  in 
the  progressive  form,  a  participle,  a  par- 
ticip?^  noun.  Give  the  syntax  of  every 
example. 

A    Little  of   Everything. 
Tell  why  every  one  of  the  subordinate  titles 

Give  ^a°°shorf  talk  in  which  you  explain  any 
one  of  the  Chinese  proverbs.  Give  a  specific 
Xstration   as   a  means  of  adding   clearness 

*G°ivrleTyS"?f  all  the  words  in  the 
fifth,   sixth   or   seventh    items    under      Quar- 

Wruf  a    half    dozen    short    items    for    your 

■  school  paper.  Select  subjects  that  wUl  ap- 
peal to  your  readers  as  new  and  interest- 
ing. 

I     The  Story  of  the  V\/eek.  . 

'■  Jummariz7all   that   is  said   in   th's   number 

■  of  The  Independent  concerning  t^e  ."la^f- 
uration  of  President  Harding,  and  his  acts 
since   the    inauguration.  .r,     j-      .      :„ 

■  Read    aloud    from    President    Harding  sm- 

■  aueuration  speech  the  one  or  two  para- 
graphs that  you  think  are  most  worth  while 

,  |"e,'cr°/ror?Sent  Harding's  speech  at 
least  three  figures  of  speech.  Name  and 
explain    every    figure.  „„:„„. .      in- 

4  Explain  the  foUo^'n^.  "P^ffJ^^^ol  ti- 
herited  policy,  the  inspired  fathers.  Politi- 
cal com^Uments,  economic  obligations,  ab- 
normal   expenditures,    '"exorable   laws. 

5  Write  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  S,xty- 
:    sixth   Congress.   Invent  some  form   of  tabu- 

fation   in  order  to  make  your  summary  em- 

6.  £ive' a  clear  explanation  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween  Panama   and  Costa  Rica. 

7  Write  an  original  short  story  founded  on 
thlrecent  events  on  the  Panama-Costa  Rica 
boundary. 


\.  Trades  Unionism — Labor  Loses  the  Right 
to   Strike. 

1  What  was  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act?  How 
was  it  modified  by  the  Clayton  act? 

2  What  was  the  decision  of  the  St^reme 
Court  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boeckel?  (Hint- 
To  supplement  the  information  in  Mr. 
Boeckel's  article  you  may  refer  to  the 
Story  of  the  Week  item,  "Labor  and  the 
Clayton  Act,"  in   The  Independent  of  Janu- 

3  What  advantage  would  be  gained  by  _  in- 
corporating labor  unions  as  "corporations 
for  profit"?  Do  you  think  that  this  plan 
would   work? 

II.  Immigration.—  "His  Easy,  Unswept 
Hearth  He  Lends." 
1  What  sort  of  immigration  law  does  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  suggest?  How  does  it  dit- 
fer  from  the  present  "policy  of  inunda- 
tion and  dissolution"?  How  does  it  differ 
from    the   bill   which    recently    passed    Con- 
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2  Prepare  a  brief  for  debate  on  the  immi- 
gration law  proposed  in  this  editorial. 

3  Explain  the  significance  of  the  accompany- 
ing chart.  At  what  periods  did  the  immi- 
gration   problem    bulk    largest  ?   Why  .' 

III.   Hard  Times— Business  in  the  Doldrums. 

1  What,  in  Mr.  Douglas's  opinion,  is  the 
main  cause  of  falling  P'^i'^es?,  What  indus- 
tries are  hurt  by  present  conditions?  What 
hope   of   relief   is   held   out? 

2  Taking  the  economic  field  with  which  you 
are  best  acquainted,  prepare  an  essay  on 
one  of  the  foUowing  subjects:  (a)  Hard 
Times  in  the  Cotton  Belt:  (h)  The  Plight 
of  the  Western  Farmer;  (c)  The  Crisis  in 
Foreign  Trade;  (d)  The  "Consumers 
Strike"    and   Retail   Trade. 

IV.  American  Foreign  Policy  —  Our  Man- 
date Over  Mexico.  Policeman  Hughes. 
Yap  and  the  League.  Teapot  Tempests. 
1  What  advantages  does  Mr.  Marburg  find 
in  intervening  in  Mexico  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  League?  What  difference  would 
it  make  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  and  or 
Latin    America.  „     ,         4„i,„„ 

2.  What  action  has  Secretary  Hugh^  taken 
in  the  Panama-Costa  Rica  war?  On  what 
grounds    can   our    intervention    be    Justified  r 

3.  What  protest  ^id  the  United  States  make 
with  reference  to  the  island  of  Yap  /  wnat 
is  the  answer  of  the  League  of  Nations  ? 

4.  Make  a  list-a  long  one-of  the  various 
unsettled  diplomatic  questions  ^^ich  Pr^i- 
dent  Harding  and  Secretary  Hugh^  will 
hive  to  deal  with  during  the  next  few 
months. 

V  The  New  Administration— The  New 
President.    President    Harding    Speaks. 

1     What    does    President    Harding    state    as    to 

2".  "^^^irtm^^Uc'^'issues  are  emphasized  in 
the    inaugural   address? 

VI  Reoarations- What  Germany  Offered. 
What    Lloyd-George    Replied.    Coercmg 

Germany.  ^  ...      .,  ^    j. 

1  romoare    the    German    offer    with    the    ae 
maXof    the    Allies.    What    differences    do 
vou    note'    Do    you    think    that    the    differ- 
ences are  great  enough  to  justify  Allied  in- 
tervention   in    Germany?  ..    -.TTniogs 

2  Explain  Lloyd  George's  statement.  Uni^s 
reparation  is  made  by  Germany.it  means 
that  the  victors  will  pay  the  price  of  de- 
feat and  the  vanquished  wUl  reap  the  fruiU 
of  victory."  In  what  '"espe'^ts  did  the  Al- 
lied    nations     suffer     more     from     the     war 

ban  Germany?  In  what  resPecte  is  Ger^ 
many  now  in  a  worse  condition  tnan 
France   or   England?  ^^iH" 

%     Why    is    the    indemnity    estimated    in    gold. 

^-  Doi  that  mean  that  it  will  all  have  to  b^ 
paid  in  gold,  or  is  gold  just  taken  as  J 
"yardstick"  of  measurement?  Why  wer« 
goYd  marks  preferred  to  paper  "larks^ 
measure  of  vahie?  ?«>«%  "oney  >«  ^^"'V 
S  much  as  gold  in  the  United  States  t 
that  generally  true  in  Europe  ^^ay?  Tak 
ing  a  gold  mark  as  roughly  equal  to^i 
cents  in  American  "?oney.  «/«'«  out  th 
value    of   the    indemnity    asked    and    of    tn 

4  '£xTa^''the''"Mstorrcal  reference  to  th 
i^demnUy  which  Germany  obtained  froi 
France  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Wh 
diTTot  thi  Allies  demand  from  Genjan 
the  "fXill  costs  of  the  war  /nsteaa  c 
mirely  demanding  ''reparation  for  * 
structioB   of   life    and   i^ropertyT 
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Telegratulations 

From  John  Citizen 

Secretary  Charles  Hughes 
Department  of  State 

Being  a  Secretary  of  State  in  1921  is 
better  than  being  an  almost  President 
in  1916  eh  Charlie  stop 

John  Citizen 

Secretary  Andrew  Mellon 
Treasury  Department 

I  need  not  send  you  a  valentine  Andy 
as  I  have  just  paid  you  my  income  tax 
and  deeds  are  louder  than  words  stop 

John  Citizen 

Secretary  Herbert  Hoov^er 

Department  of  Commerce 

I  don't  know  some  of  your  colleags 

very    well    but    we    all    know    who's 

Hoover  stop  ,  ^ 

John  Citizen 

Postmaster  General  Will  Hays 

Please  help  us  to  forget  Burleson 
stop 

John  Citizen 

Ex-President  Woodrow  Wilson 

care  Wilson  &  Colby  att'ys  at  law 

Congratulations  on  release  from 
eight  years  confinement  at  hard  labor 
stop  Best  wishes  for  your  firm  stop 

John  Citizen 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Department  of  the  Navy 

And  if  I  had  a  son  sir 

I'd  put  him  on  the  crew 

And  teach  him  to  do  the  fine  old  stunts 

His  daddy  used  to  do  stop 

John  Citizen 

Opening  Nights 

Love  Birds.  Dancing,  prancing,  glit- 
tering, tuneful  musical  comedy.  Just  the 
sort  of  thing  you'll  like,  if  you  like  that 
sort  of  thing.  (Apollo  Theater.) 

Oscar  Seagle  has  a  fine  baritone  voice, 
rich,  expressive,  and  controlled  by  the  fin- 
est taste.  In  his  recital  at  the  Town  Hall, 
he  sang  old  and  modern  French  songs  and 
a  selected  group  of  pieces  in  English.  (New 
York  Town  Hall.) 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court,  on  the  moving  picture  screen,  is 
hardly  to  be  recognized  as  Mark  Twain's 
story.  But  if  you  don't  insist  on  objecting 
to  that  fact,  the  picture  is  very  good  fun, 
and  an  excellent  production  from  the  tech- 
nical standpoint.   (Selwyn  Theater.) 

Pavlowa  is  back — "The  Incomparable" 
still,  but  with  an  uneven  repertoire  and  a 
company  whose  chief  merit  is  inconspicu- 
ousness.  Pavlowa  is  supported  by  two 
or  three  fine  men  dancers,  among  whom  an 
American  named  Stowitts  stands  out.  She 
is  at  her  best,  however,  in  individual 
dances  such  as  the  famous  "Swan."  (Man- 
hattan Opera  House.  ) 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Mme.  Galli-Curci — I  love  Chicago. 

Mary  Garden^ — They  say  I  am  beauti- 
ful—piff. 

The  Pope — Let  men  follow  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi. 

Chancellor  Day — The  great  thing  to- 
day is  to  be  sober. 

Ex-Premier  Briand — France  has  no 
militaristic  ambition  whatever. 

Senator  Penrose — It  does  not  matter 
much  who  is  Secretary  of  State. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke — Jazz  music  was 
invented  by  demons  for  the  torture  of  im- 
beciles. 

Ed.  Howe — We  Americans  are  so  noble 
and  insincere,  while  the  English  are  so 
mean  and  natural. 

Warren  G.  Harding — Somehow  I  feel 
the  Western  hemisphere  is  our  special  field 
of  influence  and  trade. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — I  envy  my 
father  the  necessity  he  had  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world. 

Actress  Virginl^^  Hammond — There  is 
no  secret  in  a  widow's  popularity.  She 
does  not  indulge  in  baby  talk. 

Sculptor  R.  T.  Mackenzie — The  Amer- 
ican boy  retains  more  of  a  certain  classic 
beauty  of  line  than  the  American  girl. 

George  Ade — The  so-called  guests  at  a 
summer  hotel  put  in  most  of  their  time 
changing  clothes  and  inquiring  for  mail. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler — If  I  read 
history  aright,  nothing  like  what  is  now 
coming  over  Europe  has  happened  since 
the  spread  of  Mohammedanism. 

Dr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton — The 
naked  tribes  of  East  Africa  always  take 
a  step  downward  morally  when  compelled 
by  missionaries  to  wear  clothing. 

Henry  Ford — It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
take  the  same  cereals  that  the  cows  eat 
and  make  them  into  a  milk  which  is  su- 
perior to  the  natural  article  and  much 
cleaner. 

Dorothy  Dix — Women  aren't  the  only 
ones  who  want  to  be  petted,  and  cooed 
over,  and  chucked  under  the  chin,  and 
talked  baby-talk  to.  Men  like  it  just  as 
well  as  women  do. 

Helen  Ro\\xand — When  all  the  girls 
succeed  in  their  apparent  ambition  to  play 
Lady  Godiva,  the  most  charming  woman 
in  the  world  will  be  the  first  one  who  like 
Mother  Eve  starts  the  fashion  of  wearing 
clothes. 

J.  Horace  McFarland — As  yet  smoking 
is  not  permitted  in  the  church,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  selfishness  of  the  tobacco 
habitue  will  long  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  his  habit  in  the  time  of 
worship. 

RABiisDRANATH  Tagore — I  hear  in  every 
blade  of  grass,  in  every  speck  of  dust,  in 
every  part  of  my  own  body,  in  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds,  in  the  planets,  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  the  joyous  dance  of  the 
atoms  in   endless  time. 
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YOU'RE  so  practical,  my  dear,  your  silver  is  simply  wonderful, 
and  yet  you  use  it  every  day." 

She  loves  her  silver — each  and  every  piece  silently  whispers  to 
her  some  little  message  of  usefulness  and  beauty.  Tenderly  she 
treasures  them — knowing  that  their  loveliness  of  years  ago  and 
today  is  to  be  their  unfaded  loveliness  during  years  to  come. 

*'Yes,  but  there's  nothing  like  constant  service  to  keep  silvenvare 
in  perfect  condition;  and  we  do  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
having  it  on  the  table  at  every  meal.  And,  as  you  know,  silver 
is  so  easy  to  take  care  of  th^t  it's  hardly  worth  thinking  about.'* 

Cjornam  Sler/ing  Silverware 

ISSOLD       BY       LEADING-JEWELERS       EVERYWHERE 

T»*Or    MAWK 

■ '    @l$fe    ' 

T^e  Gorham  Company  ^  Silversmiths  d^GoUsmiths 

AVORKS  — PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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The  Presidential  Handicap 

We  Give  a  Man  the  Biggest  Job  in  the  Country  and  Refuse 

Him  Even  Ordinary  Tools 

By  Donald  Wilhelm 


EVERYWHERE  in  the  world  of  business,  it  seems, 
there  is  a  settled  and  decisive  demand  for  reform, 
thoro  reorganization — the  first  in  a  century  of  tre- 
mendous growth — and  rebuilding  of  the  Government's 
executive  machinery. 

The  engineers  of  the  country,  whose  specialty  is  careful 
measurement  of  efficiency  and  costs,  are,  in  this  demand, 
with  the  business  men.  Recently  they  have  organized  many 
of  the  engineers'  professional  societies,  so  that  their  mem- 
bership, amounting  to  nearly  150,000,  can,  with  united 
voice,  speak  for  American  engineers.  Herbert  Hoover  is 
head  of  this  united  council,  and  one  of  its  major  purposes 
is  to  insist  upon  and  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  the  en- 
gineering and  related  work  of  the  Government,  in  a  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  that  shall  replace  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  consolidate  the  engineering  work 
of  approximately  forty  separate  governmental  agencies. 
Bills  directed  toward  such  reorganization  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress. 

The  public  health  folk — doctors,  state  and  municipal 
health  authorities,  a  score  of  great  national  associations — 
among  which  are  the  American  Medical  Association  with 
its  90,000  members,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
and  the  National  Health  Council;  with  its  many  subordinate 
organizations — were  and  are  deeply  disturbed  that  there 
are  so  many  governmental  agencies — thirty-nine  of  them ! — 
tinkering  with  the  health  of  the  body  politic.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  to  reorganize  public  health  activities. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  aviation  know  that  there 
have  been  twenty  separate  governmental  agencies  working 
with,  or  at,  aviation,  helping  to  spend  the  millions  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  for  aviation.  And  there  is  thru- 
out  the  United  States  a  widespread  and  powerful  tendency 
at  work  to  insist  upon  real  preparedness  and  satisfactory 
progress,  both  military  and  commercial,  in  the  air.  Toward 
this  end  bills  to  organize  a  united  Air  Service  are  also  in 
order. 

These  flagrant  violations  against  every  rule  of  good 
business  are  established — the  proof  of  the  need  of  reform 
is  in.  There  are  thousands,  even  millions  of  Americans 
awaiting  the  opportunities  for  concerted  action,  to  demand 
reorganization  along  these  and  many  other  lines.  Doubtless 
the  Republican  party  was  elected  to  power  to  accomplish 
such  reforms. 

And  there  are  many  other  duplications  or  overlappings 
of  function  and  authority.  There  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  na- 
ture of  government  always  be  more  agencies  than  one  en- 
gaged in  one  way  or  another  with  eack  major  national  ac- 
tivity— one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  President  always  will 


be  so  to  check  and  control  and  direct  and  encourage  these 
agencies  that  they  may  keep  their  programs  properly  re- 
lated as  far  as  that  is  possible — this  despite  the  interference 
of  Congress,  which  has  many  ideas  about  administration 
that  you  do  not  find  in  the  practices  of  business. 

The  President  must — he  is  by  public  opinion  held  re- 
sponsible for  so  doing — successfully  administer  the  big- 
gest business  in  the  world  despite  the  interferences  of  Con- 
gress, despite  all  the  thousand  and  one  legal  limitations, 
the  red  tape  over-legislation  of  Congress.  But,  by  the  stand- 
ards of  business,  he  cannot  successfully  do  any  such  thing 
— which  is  one  reason  why  four  years  of  each  new  Presi- 
dent brings  about  a  common  readiness  for  a  change. 

And  the  President  cannot  do  any  such  thing — a  dozen 
big  business  men  combined  into  one  could  not  do  it — be- 
cause he  hasn't  the  instruments  with  which  to  work. 

WALK  into  the  White  House  and  the  proof  lies  before 
you.  Count  out  the  reception  room,  the  Cabinet  room, 
the  private  office  of  the  President  and  the  private  office  of  his 
secretary,  and  you  see  that  the  White  House  offices  occupy 
no  more  floo^  space  than  a  fairsized  city  apartment.  Leav- 
ing out  a  small  telegraph  room  and  another  not  much 
larger,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  administrative  staff  of  thfe 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  charged  with  the 
biggest  administrative  task  in  the  world,  does  all  its  rou- 
tine work  in  a  room  fifty  by  thirty  feet  or  so.  So  you  see 
at  a  glance,  if  you  are  an  experienced  business  man,  that 
the  White  House  offices  with  their  enormous  and  delicate 
burden  of  routine  and  correspondence,  can  have  in  them- 
selves very  little  to  do  with  the  fundamental  problems  and 
practices  of  administration — those  parts  of  an  intricate 
machine  that  handles  more  quick  assets  than  a  score  of  our 
biggest  corporations;  that  has,  as  Mr.  Taft  insisted,  more 
activities  than  all  the  corporations  in  America  combined, 
and  some  real  connection  with  everything  American. 

Then,  if  you  are  not  convinced  that  eight  or  ten  of  our 
biggest  business  men  consolidated  into  one  could  not  with 
the  existing  White  House  equipment  possibly  do  all  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  held  responsible  for 
doing,  consider  the  number  and  kind  of  his  assistants: 

The  President's  secretary. 

An  executive  clerk. 

An  appointment  clerk. 

A  disbursing  clerk.  ' 

A  chief  clerk. 

Twenty-seven  other  clerks. 

Two  court  stenographers. 

Six  messengers. 
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Now  consider:  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
in  his  offices  forty  assistants.  A  typical,  small,  New  Eng- 
land corporation  has  seventy-nine  administrative  assistants 
aiding  its  president,  and  there  are  four  vice-presidents, 
generously  paid,  any  one  of  whom  can  take  the  president's 
chair.  This  small  and  extremely  efficient  and  economical 
corporation  has  altogether  something  less  than  five  hun- 
dred employees. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  held  account- 
able for  the  administration  of  400,000. 

The  small  corporation  might  die  out  tomorrow — its  one 
function  in  the  world  wouldn't  be  missed.  But  the  functions 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  reflected  in  the 
activities  of  the  Government,  are  literally  all  over  the  map 
of  America  and  the  world. 

The  Constitution  designates  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  man's  size  job.  He  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  United  States,  with  its  105,000,000 
inhabitants.  He  is  the  chief  administrator  also,  for  Con- 
gress, of  an  organization  that  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
He  is  sponsor  for  foreign  affairs.  He  is  the  traditional 
leader  of  his  political  party.  And  each  one  of  these  is  a 
man's  size  job. 

He  is  held  responsible  for  all  of  these  and  other  colossal 
responsibilities,  and  is  what  big  corporation  heads  call  a 
free  agent  in  none  of  them.  Such  corporation  heads  have, 
by  comparison,  a  relatively  easy  time.  There  are  some  who 
arrive  at  their  offices  late,  pass  on  a  few  carefully  sifted 
out  decisions  and  are  off  to  the  golf  links,  perhaps,  to  pon- 
der broad  policies.  They  play,  resting  assured  that  the 
duties  they  have  delegated  to  others  are  carefully  followed 
up,  that  their  boards  of  directors  are  understanding  souls 
quite    unlike    the    Congress,    that    weary,    hard-working. 


much-maligned  ingathering  old  man  of  the  world,  and  that 
they  are  not  persistently  followed  and  haunted  by  the  big 
ogre  eye  of  public  opinion,  which  watches  the  President 
coming  and  going,  critically  and  all  the  time. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  few  consola- 
tions, it  seems — not  even  that  of  knowing  day-by-day,  or 
week-by-week,  or  month-by-month,  what  is  going  on  in  more 
than  a  few  spots  of  the  great  machine  beneath  him,  for  he 
hasn't  the  means  to  know.  He  learns  of  many  mistakes — 
from  the  press,  from  Congress  or  interested  citizens — quite 
too  late  to  avert  consequences. 

And  then  you  run  back  comparatively  few  years  and 
learn  that  since  before  President  McKinley's  administra- 
tion the  concept  of  the  President's  offices  has  not  changed; 
they  were  then  as  now  mainly  reception  and  conference 
rooms. 

President  McKinley's  secretary,  George  B.  Cortelyou, 
later  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  and  now  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  public  service  corporation,  organized  the 
offices. 

That  organization  has  held  substantially  straight  thru 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Taft  and 
Wilson. 

But  now  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  nation,  and 
the  next  President,  must  broaden  the  traditional  under- 
standing of  the  White  House  offices. 

And  why?  Because  the  Government  has  grown  so  hugely 
that  for  two  main  reasons  no  one  man  can  possibly  ascer- 
tain that  the  vast  authority  he  must  delegate  is  properly 
exerted.  First,  there  are  many  great  governmental  ac- 
tivities of  vital  concern  to  some  group  within  the  nation,  as 
well  as  to  the  nation  at  large,  which  are  carried  on  by 
more  than  one  department.  Engineering,  public  health  and 
aviation,  as  suggested  above,  are  [Continued  on  page  327 


(g\Kadel  A  Herbert 

All  together  for  the  first  time — the  first  Cabinet  meeting  of  President  Harding's  administration.  From  left  to  right  sitting: 
John  "W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War;  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Secretary  of  State; 
President  Warren  G.  Harding;  Vice-President  Calvin  Coolidge.  and  Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Standing,  from  left  to 
right:  Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  William  H.  Hays,  Postmaster  General;  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Attorney  General; 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor 
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Forged  Checks  Are  Easy  Money 

to  the  Scratch  Man 

Fourth  Article  in  the  Series  of  ^^  Inside  Information "  on 
How  to  Protect  Yourself  in  the  Present  ^^  Crime  Wave " 

By  An  Ex- Convict 


IF  every  check  were 
made  of  the  same  grade 
of  paper  as  that  used 
for  our  daily  newspapers, 
the  Scratch  Men  would  put 
away  their  acids  and  glass 
brushes  and  assortment  of 
inks  and  pens  and  get  into 
some  other  line  of  endeavor. 
These  men  can  replace  the 
"sizing"  on  so-called  for- 
gery-proof checks,  they  can 
remove  and  replace  the  pol- 
ish on  calendered  paper, 
they  can  match  inks  of  all 
shades  and  ages,  and  re- 
move those  same  inks — but 
they  are  helpless   when  up 

against  a  signature  on  a  cheap,  soft  grade  of  paper — a 
paper  on  which  the  ink  soaks  quite  thru  as  on  a  thin  blot- 
ting paper. 

The  Bankers'  Association  is  made  up  of  keen  business 
men,  clever  financiers.  They  are  organized  for  protection, 
largely  for  protection  against  Scratch  Men.  But  the  details 
must  be  entrusted  to  minor  officials,  recruited  generally 
from  the  United  States  Secret  Service  or  private  detective 
agencies,  their  only  "qualification"  being  the  fact  that  they 
served  as  detectives  for  some  years.  Year  after  year 
swindlers  pursue  the  same  tactics.  We  know  how  many  get 
caught,  but  there  is  no  telling  how  many  succeed.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  minor  officials  on  the  job  spend  their 
time  following  up  and  punishing,  instead  of  learning  how 
to  prevent.  In  the  first  place  consider  the  grade  of  paper 
that  is  used.  It  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  texture — and 
exceedingly  expensive.  And  it  is  a  standing  invitation  to 
the  clever  "Scratch  Man"  to  get  busy  and  make  money. 

Open  your  check  book  and  study  the  high  grade  of  bond 
paper  that  the  checks  are  made  of.  The  simplest  amateur 
can,  with  a  blunt  knife,  scratch  out  ink  marks  without 
puncturing  the  paper.  Try  to  scratch  out  an  ink  mark 
made  on  the  edge  of  a  newspaper  and  see  what  happens; 
you  will  only  be  reminded  of  the  old  joke,  "To  remove  a 
blueberry  stain  from  table  linen,  cut  it  out  with  a  pair  of 
shears." 

If  you  have  ever  written  on  the  margin  of  a  newspaper 
with  pen  and  ink  you  know  how  the  ink  percolates  clean 
through  the  flimsy  paper;  besides,  it  "runs" — that  is,  after 
writing,  the  characters  look  blotchy  and  untidy.  It  is  noth- 
ing like  the  effect  obtained  with  the  higher  grade  paper, 
that  has  a  surface  nicely  adapted  to  the  use  of  ink. 

When  a  scratch  man  deftly  applies  acid  to  erase  any 
writing  from  a  check,  the  acid  will  defy  detection — unless 
photographed  or  placed  under  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass.  But  suppose  you  have  a  check  book  made  of  news- 
paper stock,  and  you  issue  a  check  for  fifty  dollars,  which 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  master  -forger. 

He  places  the  check  on  a  glass  topped  table,  and  fasten- 
ing it  securely,  takes  a  piece  of  spun  glass,  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  hair,  trims  the  end  nicely,  dips  it  in  acid,  and  then 


"People  let  themselves  be  robbed!  They 
make  it  so  easy  for  us,"  said  the  ex-convict  who 
wrote  the  series  of  which  this,  article  is  the 
fourth.  "I  have  served  a  term  in  prison,  and  I 
know,  from  the  inside,  the  plain  facts  of  crime. 
I  offer  here,  by  way  of  reparation,  the  real 
truth,  for  the  first  time."  The  first  article  in 
this  series  gave  householders  some  sound  ad- 
vice on  how  to  prevent  burglaries,  the  second 
told  you  how  to  "Beware  of  Pickpockets;"  and 
the  third  explained  the  methods  by  which  the 
safe-cracker  succeeds 


very  carefully  and  slowly 
begins  to  trace  on  the  check 
the  writing  he  wishes  to 
obliterate.  Allowing  the 
acid  sufficient  time  to  be 
absorbed,  he  repeats  the 
process,  and  quickly  blots 
it.  Then  comes  his  sur- 
prise. The  acid  has  eaten 
thru  the  fibre;  the  paper 
is  entirely  destroyed,  so 
that  it  will  not  bear  the 
touch  of  a  pen  point.  Small 
holes  appear,  then  grad- 
ually grow  larger.  In  de- 
spair, he  destroys  the 
check,  and  the  Bankers' 
Association  is  saved  an- 
other worry  and  someone  else  a  loss. 

If,  instead  of  the  acid,  the  scratch  man  uses  a  glass 
eraser,  a  brush  made  of  finely  spun  glass,  and  a  piece  of 
"art"  rubber,  the  result  is  the  same.  The  flimsy,  delicate 
structure  of  the  paper  will  not  bear  the  strain.  Besides, 
when  the  ink  has  soaked  thru,  it  is  physically,  as  well  as 
chemically  impossible  to  erase  any  characters  either  by 
glass  or  acids,  or  to  bleach  it,  without  destroying  the 
paper. 

There  are  many  chemicals  which  will  destroy  all  traces 
of  writing,  but  in  its  place,  there  will  remain  a  huge  stain 
— either  reddish  or  yellowish — which,  in  itself,  would  ren- 
der impossible  the  cashing  of  the  check.  With  the  checks 
the  banks  issue,  the  results  are  vastly  different.  You  may 
use  acids,  erasers — almost  anything,  in  fact;  the  naked  eye 
cannot  detect  the  alteration — only  the  sharp  eye  of  the 
camera  or  magnifying  glass  will  show  the  tampering.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to  alter  a  check  so  that 
the  paying  teller  of  a  bank  will  cash  it  without  hesitation! 
But  no  safety  measure  amounts  to  much  unless  the  banks 
cooperate  with  their  depositors.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
for  instance,  that  an  absolute  stranger  can  step  into  a 
bank  and  find  approximately  the  amount  of  your  balance. 
Perhaps  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  do  not 
know  of  the  old  trick  that  generally  accomplishes  this 
result. 

Without  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  your  balance,  I 
may  attempt  to  forge  your  name  to  a  check  for  $200.  I 
do  not  know  if  you  have  this  amount  in  the  bank.  I  simply 
take  the  chance.  I  push  the  check  through  the  grated  win- 
dow, and  if  you  have  that  amount  on  deposit,  the  teller  will 
push  the  money  back  to  me.  If  you  have  less  than  the 
amount  specified,  he  returns  the  check  saying,  "Not  suffi- 
cient funds,"  or  "The  check  is  overdrawn." 

Then  I  innocently  remark,  "That  is  strange.  Didn't  Mr. 
Smith  deposit  a  check  for  $50  this  morning?  He  told  me 
he  had." 

"Oh,  that  isn't  enough,"  the  teller  will  probably  say. 
"That  fifty  will  not  help  you  much." 

A  few  questions  will  elicit  the  fact  that  an  added  check 
for  $100  will  bring  Smith's  check  [Contiyiued  on  page  S25 
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The  Uses  of  Diversity 

Fourth  Article  in  the  Series  on  ^^ Editing  a  Magazine'' 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  payment  for  contributions  is  a  matter  about 
which  there  is  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
authors.  Most  magazines  have  a  minimum  rate  be- 
low which  they  do  not  go.  This  is  from  a  cent  a  word  up. 
The  recognized  authors  generally  receive  special  rates, 
while  the  celebrities  we  either  get  for  nothing,  or  else  have 
to  pay  something  like  a  dollar  a  word.  The  old-fashioned 
rule  of  paying  on  publication  is  fast  disappearing.  Most 
periodicals  now  pay  on  acceptance.  There  is  every  reason 
why  authors  should  be  paid  on  acceptance,  especially  if 
you  hold  the  articles  very  long.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom of  The  Independent  to  pay  on  publication.  It  may  be 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  confess  that  when  the 
Mexican  revolution  broke  out  I  printed  an  article  on  the 
flora  of  Mexico  that  had  lain  dust  covered  in  our  pigeon- 
holes for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  On  account  of  its 
timeliness  it  was  reprinted  in  many  daily  papers  thruout 
the  land,  and  I  received  a  cordial  letter  from  the  author, 
who  happened  to  be  alive,  thanking  me  for  the  somewhat 
belated  check. 

Should  an  author  call  on  the  editor  in  order  to  sell  his 
wares?  This  is  a  question  concerning  which  I  ought  to  keep 
silent,  for  nothing  so  bores  an  editor  as  having  authors 
take  up  his  valuable  time  for  such  a  purpose.  In  a  recent 
book  designed  to  help  the  aspiring  author  I  read  the  other 
day  that  "an  editor's  stock  in  trade  is  his  judgment  and  he 
prefers  to  exercize  it  not  in  the  presence  of  the  writer.  So 
in  most  instances  a  personal  call  can  serve  no  good  busi- 
ness purpose."  But  I  must  admit  that  if  a  writer  calls  on 
me  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance  and  is  brief  and  busi- 
ness-like in  the  interview,  I  am  bound  to  read  the  article 
he  leaves  with  a  little  more  interest  than  if  I  had  never 
made  his  acquaintance.  I  hate  to  say  so — but  by  all  means 
call  upon  the  editor  if  you  want  to  sell  him  anything.  But 
as  most  editors  are  now  hedged  about  by  watchfully  wait- 
ing secietaries  it  is  generally  as  hard  to  approach  one  as 
it  is  Henry  Ford,  John  D.  Rockefeller  or  Woodrow  Wilson. 
I  have  found  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  who  demand  a 
personal  interview  with  me  come  to  ask  me  to  do  some- 
thing for  them,  never  to  suggest  something  that  they  can 
do  for  me  or  for  The  Independent.  But  I  remember  how 
furious  I  get  whenever 
I  go  to  another  man's 
office  and  some  under- 
ling eyes  me  askance 
and  asks  me  to  state 
my  business  before  he 
takes  in  my  card.  So  I 
have  given  orders  in 
our  office  to  let  every- 
one in  except  those  few 
well-known  bores  and 
dead  beats  who  infest 
every  office  and  pester 

every  editor.  Besides,  I 

find   that    by   judicious      — -^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^— ^-^— 

questioning  I  can  generally  get  something  from  each  vis- 
itor that  adds  to  my  stock  of  miscellaneous  information — 
all  of  which  sooner  or  later  comes  in  handy  in  conducting 
a  journal  that  we  like  to  think  has  ideas  and  ideals. 

In  the  selection  of  the  contributed  articles  the  editor  at- 
tempts to  make  up  what  might  be  called  a  menu.  There 
must  be  soup  and  then  the  heavy  courses  of  meat,  then 
salad,  and  finally  the  dessert.  The  leading  article  does  not 
always  have  to  be  about  politics,  sociology,  or  "an  associa- 
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"Wonder  What  an  Editor  Thinks  About" 
In  this  series  of  articles  the  Editor  of  the  Independent 
invites  the  readers  to  come  into  his  sanctum,  to  see  for 
themselves  the  "inside  stuff"  that  makes  up  modern  journal- 
ism, and  to  share  some  of  the  secrets  that  he  has  learned  in 
the  past  two  decades  while  editing  The  Independent  and 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  progress  of  his  "esteemed 
contemporaries."  Mr.  Holt's  first  three  articles  were  pub- 
lished in  the  issues  of  February  5,  February  26,  and 
March  12 


tion"  of  nations.  Bernard  Shaw  may  write  a  flimsy-whimsy 
and  yet  it  may  be  the  most  striking  article  in  the  issue. 
Every  magazine  has  also  a  place  for  what  the  English 
weeklies  call  "middle  articles,"  essays  on  almost  anything 
from  tree  toads  to  biblical  exegesis.  But  fiction  after  all  is 
the  one  thing  that  appeals  most  to  the  reader  and  fiction 
is,  therefore,  in  greatest  demand  in  most  magazine  offices 
and  naturally  commands  the  highest  prices.  In  a  monthly 
magazine,  the  average  good  short  story  is  about  5000  words 
in  length.  In  the  weekly  it  is  usually  less.  The  trouble  with 
soliciting  fiction  is  that  few  authors  can  write  a  story  to 
order.  Fiction  writing  is  a  question  almost  entirely  of  in- 
spiration. Even  the  best  story  writers  do  poor  work  if  they 
are  pressed.  A  Washington  correspondent  can  get  his  ma- 
terial fresh  every  day.  He  simply  tells  what  he  sees.  But  a 
fiction  writer  must  in  addition  create  the  things  he  is  to 
write  about.  Few  fictionists  can  produce  more  than  half  a 
dozen  really  good  stories  a  year.  We  all  remember  the 
answer  of  the  old  preacher  when  asked  how  many  sermons 
a  young  minister  ought  to  preach.  "If  he  is  a  poor 
preacher,"  he  replied,  "he  can  preach  one  a  day.  If  he  is 
an  average  preacher  he  can  preach  two  a  week.  If  he  is 
a  very  good  preacher  he  can  preach  one  a  week." 

Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Brien  in  his  book  entitled,  "The  Best 
Short  Stories  of  1915,"  gave  the  result  of  his  examination 
of  2200  stories  printed  in  forty-six  American  periodicals 
during  1915.  He  found  that  683  stories  possessed  distinc- 
tion and  ninety-one  stories  were  of  more  or  less  permanent 
literary  value.  He  also  found  that  the  average  length  of 
stories  varied  from  7245  words  in  Hearst's  Magazine  to 
1935  words  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  while  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  Century  Magazine  came  about  midway 
between  these  extremes. 

I  have  said  that  more  stories  were  written  than  any  other 
class  of  literary  matter.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  poetry. 
Poetry  is  sent  to  our  office  literally  by  the  yard.  I  under- 
stand that  other  magazine  editors  are  similarly  embar- 
rassed. This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  poets  still  pipe 
on  for  the  very  love  of  piping  and  not  to  satisfy  any  in- 
satiable craving  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

In    the    old-time    American    magazine    poetry    sometimes 

constituted  one-fourth 
or  one-sixth  of  an 
issue.  Every  magazine 
had  its  "Pegasus,"  its 
"Cabinet  of  Apollo," 
its  "Seat  of  the  Muses," 
its  "Parnassiad."  Nor 
was  all  the  poetry  con- 
ceived on  such  a  lofty 
plane  as  "An  Elegant  " 
Ode  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Man."  There  were 
lines    "To    a    Lady    on 

Striking     a     Fly    with 

Her  Fan"  or  "To  a  Fly 

on  Being  Let  Into  a  Lady's  Chamber."  Bryant  used  to  get 
$2  apiece  for  his  poems.  Park  Benjamin  wrote  to  Long- 
fellow in  1840,  "Your  ballad,  'The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,' 
is  good.  Enclosed  are  $25,  the  sum  you  mentioned  for  it, 
paid  by  the  proprietors  of  The  New  World,  in  which 
glorious  paper  it  will  resplendently  coruscate  on  Saturday 
next."  When  my  gi-andfather,  Henry  C.  Bowen,  was  editor 
of  The  Independent  fifty  years  ago,  he  was  accustomed 
to    enclose    a    check    for    $100    [Continued    on    page    326 
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The  Lady  from 
Oklahoma 

A  Story  of  the  Honorable 
Alice  M.  Robertson,  the 
Representative  of  Women  in 
the  United    States    Congress 

By  Grant  Foreman 

ANOTHER  woman  has  been  elected  to  Congress — 
this  time  from  Oklahoma.  While  we  send  to  that 
body  mediocre  men  whose  incompetence  excites  no 
surprize,  we  shall  scan  severely  the  acts  of  a  woman  mem- 
ber for  proof  of  her  fallibility. 

If  a  busy  life  of  practical  constructive  service  for 
others,  which  is  a  tradition  and  heritage  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, is  a  criterion  by  which  to  prophesy  for  her  course  in 
Congress,  there  is  reason  for  her  election.  Miss  Robertson 
goes  to  Congress  at  a  mature  age,  ripened  with  fifty 
years  of  useful  life  in  which  she  has  been  a  pioneer, 
teacher,  executive,  philanthropist,  business  woman,  an  ex- 
emplar of  good  citizenship  and  sincere  piety. 

Her  mother's  parents  were  New  Englanders,  who  directly 
after  their  marriage  in  1825  went  as  missionaries  to  the 
Cherokee  nation  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  efforts  of  her 
grandfather,  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  D.  D.,  to  enlighten  and 
aid  the  Indians  were  rebuked  by  an  act  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature making  it  a  felony  to  remain  among  the  Indians 
without  the  consent  of  the  state  authorities.  Because  he 
dared  to  continue  in  his  course  of  ministering  to  the  Indians 
in  1831  he  was  sentenced  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for 
four  years;  scorning  an  oflFer  of  a  pardon  if  he  would 
abandon  his  efforts  for  the  Indians,  he  served  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  of  his  term  and  was  not  released  until  after  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  had  set  aside  his  conviction 
in  the  famous  case  of  Worcester  against  the  State  of 
Georgia  decided  by 
Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. 

In  1835  Dr.  Wor- 
cester brought  his 
family  to  the  new 
home  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  in  In- 
dian Territory, 
where  he  continued 
his  work;  he  set  up 
a  printing  press  at 
Park  Hill,  where  he 
published  a  paper 
for  the  Indians  and 
printed  religious 
books  in  their 
tongue.  Here  his 
daughter  married 
Rev.  William  S.  Rob- 
ertson, also  a  mis- 
sionary. Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson was  a  gradu-  During  the  Great  War,  Miss  Robertson 
ate  of  Wooster  Uni-  constituted  in  her  single  person  a  whole 
versity;  she  trans-  valiant  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  reach- 
lated  the  New  Testa-    i"g.  Personally     UteraUy     thousands     of 

soldiers.    And    all    this    makes    only    one 
ment  and  other  books  stage  in  a  fuU  and  varied  life 


It's  enough  if  the  ordinary  man  member  of  Congress  can  "pass 
in  a  crowd."  But  Miss  Robertson,  the  only  woman  member, 
walks  alone  and  unprotected  from  the  nation's  critical  eyes. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  she  can  triumphantly  endure  the  scrutiny 

into  the  Creek  language.  In  1854  while  the  Robertsons  were 
teaching  at  a  little  mission  school  called  Tullahassee  Mis- 
sion, about  eight  miles  from  where  Muskogee  now  is  and 
just  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  Alice  was 
born.  She  was  a  little  girl  of  seven  years  when  the  in- 
vaders of  the  Civil  War  compelled  her  family  to  fly  as  the 
Indians  were  driven  out  of  the  country. 

As  Miss  Alice  developed  into  capable  young  womanhood 
she  dedicated  herself  to  the  life  of  usefulness  which  had 
become  a  tradition  of  her  family. 

Inspired  by  the  example  and  precept  of  her  parents,  but 
largely  thru  her  own  efforts  and  by  appropriating  the  best 
that  came  within  her  reach,  she  became  a  woman  of  erudi- 
tion and  culture.  At  seventeen  years  she  entered  college  at 
Elmira,  New  York,  which  she  attended  for  three  years, 
leaving  with  the  degree  of  A.  M.  She  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Indian  Department  in  Washington  and  then  taught 
in  Tullahassee  Mission. 

At  one  time  and  another  Miss  Alice  and  her  mother  and 
sister  took  into  their  home,  fed  and  clothed  many  Indian 
orphan  children.  Sixteen  of  these  girls  she  reared  to  useful 
womanhood,  bought  their  trousseaux  and  bade  them  God- 
speed when  they  were  married.  One  helpless  little  Indian 
girl  Miss  Robertson  adopted  and  brought  up  until  her  mar- 
riage to  a  prominent  white  man. 

Miss  Alice's  energies  have  not  been  limited  to  her  philan- 
thropic impulses;  she  has  proved  herself  possessed  of  a 
high  order  of  business  capacity  and  executive  ability.  In 
the  early  eighties  she  raised  funds  among  her  eastern 
friends  to  build  Nuyaka  Mission  in  the  Creek  Nation  and 
supervised  its  erection.  In  1885  she  was  called  to  Muskogee 
by  the  Mission  Board  to  take  charge  of  a  boarding  school 
for  Indian  girls  of  the  Five  Tribes.  She  was  successful 
here  in  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  necessary  build- 
ings and  for  providing  scholarships  for  promising  girls 
without  money.  The  school  later  became  Henry  Kendall 
College  (now  Tulsa  University),  in  which  she  was  given 
a  professorship  with  classes  in  English,  history  and  civics. 

In  1900  Miss  Robertson  became  United  States  school 
supervisor  for  Creek  schools.  She  looked  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  visited  schools,   [Contirmed  on  page  326 
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The  Lawyer  and  the  League 

By  Preston  Slosson 


ROBERT  Lansing's  The  Peace  Negotiations,  pub- 
lished this  week  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
is  indeed  a  revelation,  but  it  is  moi'e  of  a  revelation 
than  its  author  ever  intended.  It  reveals  much  hitherto 
unpublished  history,  to  be  sure.  But  it  also  reveals  the  limi- 
tations of  the  author  with  almost  startling  distinctness.  As 
one  takes  up  the  book  one  wonders  why  President  Wilson 
dismissed  Secretary  Lansing  from  the  Department  of  State 
with  such  abruptness  in  February,  1920.  As  one  lays  the 
book  down  one  wonders  why  on  earth  President  Wilson  did 
not  dismiss  Secretary  Lansing  in  November,  1918.  For  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  President  to  have  found 
in  either  party  a  man  of  Mr.  Lansing's  ability  whose  whole 
point  of  view  was  so  divergent  from  his  own. 

It  is  not  that  Secretary  Lansing  was  wanting  in  diplo- 
matic experience,  in  patriotic  devotion,  in  intellectual 
keenness,  in  good  will  and  sincerity.  All  of  these  qualities 
he  possessed  in  eminent  degree.  Within  certain  limits,  he 
was  perhaps  a  shrewder  man  than  President  Wilson.  Thus 
he  realized  as  early  as  September,  1918,  that  the  "fourteen 
points"  were  somewhat  too  vague  and  ambiguous  on  terri- 
torial questions  and  urged  the  immediate  preparation  of 
an  American  program  for  re-mapping  Europe.  President 
Wilson's  turn  for  generalizations  and  dangerously  broad 
remarks  always  irked  him.  Lansing's  best  intellectual 
quality  was  the  love  of  concreteness  and  clarity.  In  the 
diary  which  he  thoughtfully  kept  at  Paris — and  as  thought- 
fully kept  to  himself  while  he  was  in  office — he  expresses 
his  indignation  at  the  President's  reiteration  of  the  for- 
mula "self-determination."  "The  phrase  is  simply  loaded 
v/ith  dynamite,"  he  said.  "What  a  calamity  that  the  phrase 
was  ever  uttered!"  (pp.  97-98).  He  points  out  that  it  would 
encourage  rebellions  in  Ireland,  Egypt,  India  and  amcnu" 
the  Mohammedans  of  Syria,  Morocco  and  Tripoli,  and  that 
it  would  have  justified  the  course  of  the  South  during  the 
Civil  War.  Yet,  scorning  as  he  did  the  abstract  formulation 
of  democratic  and  liberal  principles,  he  fought  for  particu- 
lar cases  of  self-determination  valiantly  enough  and  even 
wished  to  hold  out  where  Wilson  thought  it  expedient  to 
yield.  Thus,  with  unquestionably  sincere  indignation,  he 
attacked  the  Shantung  settlement  and  declared  that  "In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  better  to  let  Japan  stay  out  of  the 
League  than  to  abandon  China"  (p.  256;. 

No  one  can  read  his  book  without  a  personal  liking  for 
Robert  Lansing.  Altho  almost  never  in  agreement  with 
President  Wilson  on  controversial  issues  of  diplomacy  he 
kept  his  own  counsel  and  retained  his  position  in  order  not 
to  delay  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  by  provoking  a  split  in 
the  American  Commission  (p.  189).  For  the  same  reason, 
that  the  world  was  in  imminent  need  of  an  early  peace,  he 
urged  the  speedy  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  the  Senate 
altho  he  disapproved  of  the  whole  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant and  many  other  features  of  the  Treaty.  He  suffered 
in  silence  the  misrepresentations  of  that  half-baked,  erratic 
and  inaccurate  marplot,  Mr.  Bullitt,  because  President 
Wilson  did  not  give  him  permission  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter  (p.  271).  Mr.  Lansing  has  the  sort  of  loyalty 
more  often  found  in  military  men  than  in  civilians;  a  feel- 
ing that  one  must  be  "true  to  his  salt"  and  serve  his  chief 
and  his  country,  no  matter  if  that  service  compels  him  to 
give  seeming  assent  to  policies  which  revolt  his  very  soul. 
To  judge  from  his  book,  Mr.  Lansing  must  have  been  ready 
to  burst  with  indignation  time  and  again;  but  even  we  who 
served  under  him  in  Paris  knew  only  that  he  was  discon- 
tented in  a  general  way  with  President  Wilson's  policies; 
we  did  not  realize  how  deep  was  his  antagonism  to  the 
whole  project  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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This  antagonism  was  not,  as  with  most  of  the  President's 
critics,  a  sudden  up-flare  of  emotion  during  the  spring  of 
1919.  In  May,  1916,  he  denounced  the  program  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  a  letter  to  President  Wilson 
(pp.  38-40).  His  arguments  are  exactly  those  of  which  Sena- 
tor Lodge  and  his  colleagues  made  use  three  years  later, 
only  they  are  much  more  clearly  and  logically  worded.  The 
League  would  "limit  our  independence  of  action"  and  "be 
a  serious  menace  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  a  greater 
menace  to  the  Pan-American  Doctrine"  and  "popular  opin- 
ion as  well  as  the  Senate  would  reject  a  treaty  framed 
along  such  lines." 

When  he  found  that  President  Wilson  was  determined  to 
have  a  League,  he  concentrated  his  attack  on  the  much- 
belabored  Article  X.  He  suggested  that  instead  of  the 
"affirmative  guaranty"  therein  contained  there  be  a  "nega- 
tive guaranty"  by  which  the  Powers  would  simply  pledge  : 
themselves  to  respect  each  other's  integrity  and  independ-  ' 
ence  without  being  pledged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  an  invaded 
member  state  of  the  League  (pp.  53-54).  He  opposed  the 
creation  of  an  International  Council  with  real  powers,  tho  , 
he  favored  an  International  Council  of  the  type  of  the  old-  \ 
fashioned  European  "conferences"  where  every  "sovereign 
State" — be  it  Luxemburg  or  the  British  Empire — met  to 
talk  and  vote  resolutions  on  a  plane  of  absolute  theoretic 
equality  (pp.  56-58).  All  real  powers,  however,  should  be 
given  to  an  International  Court,  based  on  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal. In  December,  1918,  he  urged  Colonel  House  "to 
persuade  the  President  to  make  the  nucleus  of  his  proposed 
League  of  Nations  an  international  court  .  .  .  and 
that  if  in  addition  the  general  principles  of  international 
law  were  codified  and  the  right  of  inquiry  confided  to  the 
court,  everything  practical  would  have  been  done  to  prevent 
wars  in  the  future"  (p.  73). 

AT  this  point  we  discover  that  Robert  Lansing  is,  after 
all,  only  a  lawyer  playing  at  being  a  statesman.  Just  . 
set  up  a  court  house,  appoint  judges,  and  codify  existing 
law  and  you  have  done  "everything  practical"  to  preserve 
peace !  As  if  wars  originated  from  legal  quibbles  always  and 
from  conflicting  interests  never!  No  "police"  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  world  peace,  no  councils  of  statesmen  to  adjust 
divergent  claims  or  settle  non-justiciable  quarrels,  no  inter- 
national legislature  to  keep  international  law  up  to  date, 
no  administrative  bodies  to  govern  internationalized  terri- 
tories or  waterways.  President  Wilson,  a  practical  man  and 
a  realist,  saw  that  the  problems  which  most  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  world  were  not  of  a  legal  character  but 
had  to  be  settled  by  diplomatic  agreement,  either  in  the 
traditional  fashion  by  bargaining  between  individual 
nations  or  in  the  League  of  Nations  fashion  by  a  confer- 
ence of  all  the  nations.  Lansing,  who  really  is  what  Roose- 
velt called  President  Wilson — a  "Byzantine  logothete" — 
cannot  see  this.  With  almost  incredible  simplicity  he  says: 

While  abstract  justice  cannot  under  present  conditions  be 
depended  upon  as  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  constitute  an  inter- 
national concord  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  relations 
between  nations,  legal  justice  olTers  a  common  ground  where  the 
nations  can  meet  to  settle  their  controversies.  .  .  .  The 
moment  that  we  go  beyond  the  clearly  defined  field  of  legal  jus- 
tice we  enter  the  field  of  diplomacy  where  national  interests  and 
ambitions  ai'e  today  the  controlling  factors  of  national  action. 
Concession  and  compromize  are  the  chief  agents  ot  diplomatic 
settlement  instead  of  the  impartial  application  of  legal  justice 
which  is  essential  to  a  judicial  settlement.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  justice  applied  thru  the  agency  of  an  impartial 
tribunal  clothed  with  an  international  jurisdiction  eliminates  the 
diplomatic  methods  of  compromize  and  concession  and  recognizes 
that  before  the  law  all  nations  are  equal  and  equally  entitled  to 
tlie  exercize  of  their   rights  as  sovereign   and   independent  states. 


March  26,  1921 
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In  a  word,  international  democracy  exists  in  the  sphere  of  legal 
justice  and.  up  to  the  present  time,  in  no  other  relation  between 
nations   (pp.  71-72). 

IT  would  be  both  cruel  and  unnecessary  to  add  any  com- 
ment to  this  gem  of  legal  pedanti-y.  Let  us  rather  turn  to 
another  field  wherein  Mr.  Lansing  can  find  scope  for  his 
peculiar  type  of  mind.  We  do  not  have  to  seek  far.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  evolved  the  system  of  "mandatories"  under  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  was  a  new  experiment,  a  great 
experiment,  and  like  all  such  open  to  much  rational  objec- 
tion. Secretary  Lansing,  it  seems  needless  to  say,  objected. 
He  might  have  urged,  with  the  "liberals,"  that  the  mandate 
was  simply  camouflage  for  annexation.  He  might  have 
urged,  with  the  "practical  men,"  that  it  hampered  colonial 
development  to  have  the  League  of  Nations  interfere  with 
colonial  administration.  Instead  he  sent  a  memorandum 
filled  with  questions  of  the  following  order: 

Where  does  the  sovereignty  over  these  territories  reside? 

Do  those  who  have  seized  the  sovereignty  transfer  it  or  does 
Germany  transfer  it  to  the  League  of  Nations?  If  so,  how? 

Does  the  League  assume  possession  of  the  sovereignty  on  its 
renunciation  by  Germany?  If  so,  how? 

Does  the  League  merely  direct  the  disposition  of  the  sover- 
eignty without  taking  possession  of  it? 

In  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Germany  will  be  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce sovereignty  over  her  colonial  possessions.  To  whom  will 
the  sovereignty   pass? 

If  the  reply  is  "The  League  of  Nations,"  the  question  is :  Does 
the  League  possess  the  attributes  of  an  independent  state  so 
that  it  can  function  as  an  owner  of  territory?  If  so,  what  is  it? 
A  world  state?   (pp.  151-152). 

Remember,  please,  that  these  legal  points  are  brought  for- 
ward not  as  a  lawyer's  arguments  for  the  more  technically 
correct  drafting  of  the  Treaty  clauses  on  mandates,  but  as 
a  statesman's  objection  to  the  whole  mandatory  plan.  You 
shall  not  proceed  with  any  plan  for  introducing  the  idea 
of  international  responsibility  in  colonial  administration 
until  you  have  first  defined  "sovereignty" — that  is  Lansing's 
idea. 

But,  indeed,  "sovereignty"  was  a  regular  King  Charles's 
head  with  Secretary  Lansing.  He  objected  to  any  special 
recognition  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  Treaty  as  "undemo- 
cratic" on  the  ground  that  all  "sovereign  States"  were 
equal.  In  his  view  the  "democratic"  course  was  to  give 
Costa  Rica's  411,000  people  an  equal  weight  in  the  League 
Mrith  the  440,000,000  people  of  the  British  Empire;  Liecht- 
enstein with  its  sixty-five  square  miles  and  10,000  inhabi- 
tants should  enjoy  "equality  which  is  imposed  by  the  very 
nature  of  sovereignty"  with  the  United  States.  This 
principle  of  equal  sovereignty  is  recognized  in  the  League 
of  Nations  Assembly,  but  Mr.  Lansing  objected  because 
the  superior  power  and  population  of  five  Great  Powers 
was  recognized  in  the  Council  of  the  League.  In  terms  of 
our  own  constitution,  he  would  have  a  Senate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  little  States  but  no  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  interests  of  the  big  ones. 

A  final  instance  of  how  far  asunder  was  the  mind  of 
President  Wilson  from  that  of  his  Secretary  of  State  is 
evidenced  by  Lansing's  plan,  expounded  and  defended  at 
length  in  Chapter  IX,  for  making  a  quick  peace  with  Ger- 
many and  leaving  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  entirely 
out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  substituting  a  general  dec- 
laration of  principles  and  leaving  the  working  out  of 
details  to  some  future  time.  It  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Lans- 
ing, as  it  did  to  President  Wilson,  that  the  League  was  not 
a  mere  ornamental  weather-cock  on  top  of  the  completed 
structure  of  Peace  but  was  its  very  cornerstone,  and  that 
had  the  Treaty  been  made  without  the  League  Senators 
back  in  Washington  might  have  been  pleased  but  the  whole 
of  Europe  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a 
Socialist  revolution;  believing  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  but  a  new  edition  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  that 
the  "diplomatists"  had  again  "tricked  the  people"  by  giving 
them  the  empty  promises  of  a  League  instead  of  the  reality. 
That  winter  of  1918-1919   was  a  critical  hour  in  history. 


The  people  desired  an  early  peace,  but  they  desired  still 
more  a  peace  that  would  hold  forth  some  prospect  of  an 
end  to  war. 

Mr.  Lansing  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  an  incident- 
that  took  place  on  January  10,  1919.  He  had  urged  some 
objections  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  President  Wilson 
replied  with  some  temper  "that  he  did  not  intend  to  have 
lawyers  drafting  the  Treaty  of  Peace."  This  remark  seems 
to  have  puzzled  Mr.  Lansing.  It  will  not  puzzle  his  readers. 

A  Word  With  Sinn  Fein 

You  wish  for  the  "freedom"  of  Ireland.  Does  your 
definition  of  freedom  include  freedom  of  speech?  If 
so,  you  had  best  abandon  your  present  tactics  of  howling 
down  speakers  like  Major  Putnam  or  Sir  Phihp  Gibbs, 
who  venture  to  give  utterance  to  their  opinions  in  public. 
Those  who  do  not  respect  liberty  in  America  are  not  likely 
to  respect  it  in  Ireland.  All  good  Americans  and  most  good 
Englishmen  desire  that  Ireland  shall  have  freedom,  but  it 
must  not  be  the  Bolshevist  brand  of  liberty,  the  freedom  to 
persecute  others. 

Why  the  Comrades  Need  Capitahsm 

By  John  Spargo 

"I  write  to  you  as  an  old  Socialist  comrade  to  ask  you  what, 
in  your  judgment,  is  the  most  important  thing  for  Socialists  to 
do  in  this  very  critical  period?  Somehow  mere  agitation  seems 
so  futile  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  world." — From  a 
private  letter  to  the  present  writer, 

ASSUMING  that  the  basic  theories  of  modern  So- 
cialism are  accepted  as  sound,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  most  important  thing  Socialists  can  do  at  this 
time,  either  collectively  or  individually,  to  further  the 
cause  of  Socialism  and  hasten  its  ultimate  triumph,  is  to 
help  preserve  the  capitalist  system  from  collapse.  This  is 
not  intended  as  a  paradox.  It  is  a  very  plain  and  direct  ap- 
plication of  one  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the 
Socialism  of  the  Marxian  school.  If  there  be  any  truth  or 
merit  in  Marx's  theories,  the  conclusion  herein  set  down  is 
irresistible. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  there  is  any  likelihood  of  anything  approaching 
a  collapse  of  the  capitalist  system.  Far  from  destroying 
that  system,  the  World  War  has  endowed  it  with  a  new 
lease  of  life.  The  will-o'-the-wisp  of  Bolshevism  notwith- 
standing, the  vast  amount  of  wreckage  and  destruction  of 
these  terrible  years  of  war  and  revolution  has  left  a  con- 
dition which  only  capitalism  can  meet.  The  civilized  world 
is  less  ready  for  Socialism  than  at  any  time  in  a  hundred 
years  past.  It  will  take  many  years  before  the  productive 
and  distributive  agencies  of  the  world  are  developed  to  a 
degree  of  efficiency  equal  to  that  which  obtained  in  1914. 
Economic  and  financial  disasters  of  great  magnitude  and 
gravity  are  possible,  but  they  will  not  mean  the  collapse  of 
the  capitalist  system  in  the  sense  that  capitalist  methods 
will  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  Socialist  or  other  methods. 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  history  affords  any  basis  for 
judgment  at  all,  the  careful  student  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  capitalist  methods  can  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  the  situation.  To  cite  only  a  single  illustration:  Even 
the  Bolshevist  leaders  themselves  realize  that  they  must 
depend  upon  foreign  capital  for  the  restoration  of  Russia. 
Millions  of  people  will  have  to  be  persuaded  to  furnish  an 
aggregate  of  billions  of  dollars  of  new  capital  to  Russia. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  such  vast  sum  can  or  will  be 
provided,  except  by  millions  of  individuals  in  response  to 
the  expectation  of  profit.  This  means,  of  course,  an  enor- 
mous extension  of  capitalism.  War,  revolution  and  Bol- 
shevism have  destroyed  Russian  capital  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  anything  like  a  Socialist  regime  in  the  near  future 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  other 
European  countries. 
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It  is  of  the  essence  of  Marx's  teaching  that  Socialism 
must  come  of  historical  necessity,  as  the  logical  development 
of  capitalism,  just  as  the  fruit  comes  after  bud  and  blos- 
som. In  other  words,  when  there  is  no  room  for  further 
development  along  capitalist  lines,  the  entire  system  of 
production,  distribution  and  exchange,  at  the  point  of  its 
highest  efficiency,  becomes  ready  for  socialization.  The 
principal  nations  of  the  world,  those  nations  in  which  capi- 
talism has  attained  its  greatest  development,  are  farther 
from  that  condition  today  than  they  have  been  within  the 
memory  of  living  man. 

Socialism,  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  all,  must  inherit  the  full 
advantages  and  achievements  of  capitalism.  In  other  words, 
it  must  take  over  capitalism  as  a  going  concern,  and  not 
as  a  wrecked  mass.  The  collapse  of  capitalism  implies  the 
reduction  of  the  existing  system  to  chaos  and  impotence. 
No  Socialist  in  his  senses  can  desire  anything  of  the  kind. 
From  the  Socialist  point  of  view,  the  socialization  of  capi- 
talism as  a  working  system  is  desirable  and  possible;  but 
the  socialization  of  the  ruins  of  that  system  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  The  man  desirous  of  obtaining  an  automo- 
bile would  be  no  better  satisfied  with  a  pile  of  formless 
junk  and  scrap  than  the  intelligent  Socialist  would  be  to 
acquire  the  ruins  of  the  capitalist  system,  instead  of  the 
system  in  its  most  perfect  and  efficient  form  and  state. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  evident  that  neither  in  this  country 
nor  in  any  other  at  present  do  the  organized  forces  of 
Socialism  include  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  specialists 
competent  to  undertake  the  enormously  difficult  and  com- 
plicated task  of  carrying  on  the  fundamental  and  essential 
economic  activities  while  transforming  the  system  to  accord 
with  Socialist  ideals.  If  every  capitalist,  and  every  capital- 
istically-minded  person,  in  America  should  agree  to  sur- 
render all  rights  and  claims  to  every  part  of  the  economic 
machinery  of  America,  and  transfer  these  without  reserva- 
tion to  the  Socialists  and  the  socialistically  minded  of  the 
country,  nothing  but  disaster  could  be  reasonably  expected 
to  follow.  Even  normal  conditions,  such  as  obtained  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  war,  would  require  vastly  greater 
equipment  than  the  Socialists  of  this  country  can  boast, 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  reinforced  by  the  entire  body 
of  organized  labor.  In  the  present  abnormal  conditions  the 
difficulties  are,  of  course,  increased  many  thousand  fold. 

The  present  writer  believes  that  Socialism  will  come  as 
the  logical  development  of  the  capitalist  system.  It  will 
come  piecemeal,  by  evolution  and  not  by  revolution.  Any- 
thing like  the  collapse  of  the  capitalist  system,  therefore, 
can  only  retard  the  realization  of  the  Socialist  ideal.  The 
Socialist  state  cannot  be  built  upon  the  ruins  of  capitalist 
civilization.  To  change  the  metaphor,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
an  efficiently  working  Socialist  system  can  be  constructed 
from  the  debris  of  capitalism.  For  the  Socialist  who  really 
comprehends  Socialism,  to  whom  it  is  not  merely  an  emo- 
tional excitation,  the  preservation  of  the  existing  system 
from  collapse  is  the  most  vitally  important  interest  of  the 
present  time. 

The  Appetite  for  Work 

MOST  of  us  think  it  a  strange  and  almost  perverse 
taste;  the  appetite  which  some  people  have  for  more 
work  to  do.  The  more  they  do  the  better  they  do  it  and 
the  more  they  like  it.  Take  the  sad  case  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
In  entering  the  cabinet  he  laid  down  two  conditions,  one 
of  which  was  "I  must  keep  on  with  some  of  my  present 
jobs,"  the  other  "You  must  enlarge  the  activities  of  the 
Department  I  am  to  run."  In  his  statement  he  also  referred 
in  casual,  oflf-hand  fashion  to  the  fact  that  he  had  "under- 
taken the  trusteeship  of  eight  or  ten  public  institutions  of 
importance"  and  that  "several  have  enlarged  their  activi- 
ties at  my  inspiration."  Or  Mr.  Edison,  who  scorns  the 
sluggard  who  keeps  to  a  working  day  of  less  than  seventeen 
hours.  Or  the  novel  factories,  like  Mr.   Wells,  who  bring 


out  new  books  faster  than  we  can  review  them.  Sometimes 
we  wonder  if  the  world's  work  would  ever  be  done  if  it  were 
not  for  these  work-gluttons  who  roam  the  world  with 
hungry  brains  looking  for  duties  to  snatch  up  and  devour 
as  soon  as  anyone  else  lays  them  down. 

Hughes  the  Peacemaker 

THE  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of  Secretary  Hughes 
in  restoring  peace  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  is 
a  good  omen  for  the  new  Administration.  We  hope  that 
bigger  problems  will  be  met  in  the  same  efficient  way. 

Tongs  and  Fingers 

DID  you  ever  watch  a  man  trying  to  pick  up  some 
small  or  elusive  object  from  the  floor  with  a  pair  of 
tongs?  It  is  a  task  that  affords  more  amusement  to  the 
spectator  than  satisfaction  to  the  performer.  Such  is  the 
present  situation  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
the  problems  of  diplomacy.  As  we  are  shut  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations  by  our  own  choice  we  have  to  handle 
such  questions  as  the  German  indemnity,  the  cables  of  Yap 
and  commercial  rights  in  Mesopotamia  by  the  "tongs"  of 
formal,  diplomatic  protests,  whereas  if  we  had  our  repre- 
sentatives inside  the  League  we  could  handle  these  ques- 
tions with  the  "fingers"  of  personal  negotiation.  Those  who 
think  that  President  Wilson  could  have  conducted  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  as  well  by  cable  from  Washington  as  by 
personal  conversation  with  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau, 
and  those  who  think  that  President  Harding  can  gain  as 
much  by  talking  at  the  League  Powers  as  by  talking  with 
them,  should  spend  some  pleasant  evening  picking  up 
marbles  with  the  fire  tongs  or  eating  soup  with  a  spoon 
tied  onto  the  end  of  an  umbrella. 

The  Public  Peril  of  Election 
Expenses 

By  Talcott  Williams 

THE  enormous  sum  of  $10,338,509  was  spent  by  parties 
and  candidates  in  the  last  Presidential  election.  Un- 
less regulated,  such  an  outlay  is  a  public  danger  sure 
to  be  fatal  to  free  institutions. 

Senator  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  has  deserved  well  of  the 
Republic  in  dragging  out  these  facts.  Many  investigating 
committees,  State  and  Federal,  have  before  investigated 
election  expense.  No  previous  chairman  has  had  the  cour- 
age, the  skill  and  the  persistence  to  carry  his  search  up  to 
the  candidates  and  into  both  State  and  National  commit- 
tees as  Senator  Lenroot  has. 

The  sum  spent  has  shocked  the  country.  Legislation  will 
follow.  The  new  laws  will  be  effective  if  they  require  pub- 
licity for  accounts,  givers  and  vouchers.  Penalties  do  little. 
Publicity  checks  givers.  Givers  and  expenditures  ought  to 
be  advertised  on  required  schedules  in  the  newspapers. 
Nothing  would  do  more  to  chill  givers  or  steady  the  hands 
and  heads  of  disbursing  agents.  Publicity  is  the  supreme 
remedy  for  political  crimes,  and  expenditures  of  this  size 
are  a  crime  against  the  Republic. 

Elections  necessarily  cost.  In  1914,  in  New  York  state, 
when  the  total  vote  (on  Governor)  was  1,311,274  (against 
26,469,268  for  the  country  on  President  in  1920)  the  State 
candidates  and  committees  spent  in  all  $2,254,079;  and  this 
does  not  include  expenses  at  primaries  and  for  other  needs 
before  the  campaign  opened.  The  campaign  in  New  York 
state  alone  in  1914  saw  an  expenditure  by  parties  and 
candidates  nearly  one-quarter  as  large  as  that  in  1920 
over  the  United  States  on  the  Presidency  and  on  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Congress,  with  a  total  vote  just  twenty-fold  larger 
in  the  nation  than  was  cast  in  New  York  state.   The  ex- 
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penditure  for  votes  in  this  State  at  an  ordinary  election 
in  1914  was  $1.72  per  voter  and  in  the  country,  choosing  a 
President  in  1920,  only  38  cents  per  voter.  The  total  cost 
of  the  New  York  election,  adding  election  day  expendi- 
tures, was  $4,079,171.  The  national  election  of  1920,  if  all 
its  costs  were  brought  together,  probably  led  to  an  expendi- 
ture. Federal,  state  and  individual,  of  somewhere  around 
$20,000,000. 

The  public  peril  lies  not  in  the  total  outlay  itself,  but 
in  the  great  personal  and  party  expenditures  which  give 
an  opening  for  direct  corruption  on  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other  make  politics  a  money  game.  Less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  Republican  party  appeared  at  the  Presidential 
primaries  in  fifteen  states  in  1920,  2,477,859  votes  being 
cast,  but  the  expenditure  of  the  five  leading  Republi- 
can candidates  for  the  nomination  alone,  before  the  na- 
tional convention  met,  was  $2,657,303,  or  over  a  dollar  a 
vote. 

These  gigantic  expenditures  have  been  increasing  for 
years.  Mr.  A.  J.  McClure,  Republican  State  Chairman  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1860,  when  Lincoln  was  elected,  told  me 
the  state  committee  spent  $12,000.  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine 
told  me  that  in  Maine  in  1860  he  had  $2,500  and  $500  of 
it  went  to  one  speaker,  Carl  Schurz.  In  1876,  when  I  knew 
much  about  the  Democratic  expenditures,  I  doubt  if  the 
national  committees  spent  between  them  over  $500,000,  or 
possibly  $600,000.  In  1888,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee spent  over  $1,000,000.  It  was  well  known  that  $400,- 
000  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1896,  this  state  and  the 
region  about  Philadelphia  raised  for  the  Republican  cam- 
paign $2,500,000 — paid  by  about  5000  persons,  including 
two  savings  banks  which  paid  $25,000  each.  This  last  would 
today  raise  a  national  scandal. 

In  1896  the  Republican  National  Committee  above  had 
about  $7,500,000  to  spend  by  general  and  accepted  report. 
This  is  one-half  more  than  the  Republican  National  and 
State  committees  had  in  1920,  or  $5,319,739  as  Senator 
Lenroot's  report  shows. 

Mr.  Bryan's  campaign  in  1896  was  carried  on  with  amaz- 
ingly little  money.  All  told,  in  all  directions,  national  and 
state  committees  and  pre-convention  expenditures,  it  is 
probable  that  somewhere  about  $9,000,000  was  spent  by 
both  parties,  state  and  national,  in  1896.  The  Republican 
party  in  Pennsylvania  had  $500,000  to  spend  by  its  state 
committees  and  when  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  died  the  state 
Republican  budget  was  $1,000,000  in  election  years.  So 
P.  A.  B.  Widener  said  he  found  when  he  was  asked  to 
succeed  him. 

In  1896,  the  country  had  70,000,000  population  against 
105,000,000  in  1920  and  the  total  vote  in  1896  was  13,872,- 
859  or  half  that  cast  last  November.  The  wealth  of  the 
country  has  quadrupled  since  1896.  The  total  expenditure 
that  year  was  about  $9,000,000  and  it  is  now  as  much  as 
$10,338,509. 

The  outlay  was  disgracefully  large  then  and  it  is  danger- 
ously large  now.  It  must  be  reduced  and  this  can  be  done 
by  making  the  names  of  all  givers  conspicuously  public  at 
the  expense  of  the  party  national  committees.  Rich  men 
hate  dreadfully  to  have  their  good  deeds  for  party  ends 
published.  As  Cicero  says  in  substance,  there  are  many 
acts  of  state  which  are  honored  in  their  results,  but  most 
disgraceful  if  seen  in  their  operation. 

Make  them  public  and  there  will  be  fewer  such  acts.  The 
American  outlay  has  never  reached  that  in  England.  With 
much  less  than  half  our  total  vote,  English  expenditures 
for  a  Parliamentary  election  were  $15,000,000  before  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  passed  in  1883,  and  dropped  to 
$3,900,000  after  it  was  in  full  operation. 

This  act  was  directed  against  the  purchase  of  voters.  This 
has  been  greatly  diminished  here  by  State  Corrupt  Prac- 
tice Acts,  beginning  in  1889.  Professor  J.  J.  McCook  in 
1892  showed  that  Connecticut  had  from  20,000  to  26,000 
venal  voters,  or  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 


This  is  no  longer  the  case.  All  over  the  country,  while  the 
direct  purchase  of  voters  still,  alas,  exists,  this  evil  is  far 
less  than  it  once  was,  less  open,  less  brazen  and  far  more 
often  punished. 

In  1896  a  large  part  of  the  sum  spent  was  directly  used 
this  way.  In  1920  clear  corruption  came  to  light  in  the 
effort  to  influence  delegates. 

The  expense  of  organizing  a  party,  getting  speakers, 
holding  campaign  meetings  and  above  all,  distributing 
party  propaganda,  has  very  greatly  increased.  It  grows 
bigger  with  every  Presidential  election.  Big  as  the  vote  was 
in  1920,  at  least  12,000,000  voters  never  came  near  the 
ballot  box,  enough  to  have  changed  the  result,  sweeping 
as  the  Republican  majority  seemed  to  be,  if  the  Democratic 
party  could  have  got  their  votes  out  on  its  side. 

Corruption  of  voters  is  practiced  yet.  This  calls  for  crim- 
inal prosecution,  extending  to  the  candidate  who  profits  by 
it,  however  the  actual  expenditure  may  have  been  by 
"friends."  If  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  sends  Senator 
Newberry  to  serve  his  sentence  the  direct  corruption  of 
voters  will  receive  a  stiff  blow. 

Party  propaganda  should  be  limited  to  a  sum  per  voter, 
as  it  already  has  been  in  England,  and  publicity,  pitiless* 
publicity,  should  accompany  all  gifts  and  all  expenditures, 
large  or  small. 

Government  by  votes  must  not  only  be  honest,  but  it 
must  seem  to  be  honest;  large  partizan  and  personal  out- 
lays awake  public  suspicion  and  to  free  institutions  sus- 
picion is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  be  fatal. 

Splitting  the  States 

THREE  unrelated  items  in  the  newspapers  pointing  in 
the   same  direction   are  always  a  good   starting  point 
for  reflection. 

In  Idaho  it  has  been  proposed  to  split  off  the 
northern  counties  and  form  a  new  state.  In  Michigan 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  to  create  a  new 
state  out  of  the  northern  peninsula  and  name  it  Superior. 
In  New  York  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  Miller's  rapid 
transit  program  for  the  metropolis  caused  several  people 
to  hint  that  Greater  New  York  (with  perhaps  some  neigh- 
boring suburbs)  be  constituted  a  separate  state.  In  none 
of  the  three  cases  does  the  secession  movement  seem  to 
have  behind  it  a  very  strong  current  of  popular  sentiment; 
it  may  be  only  the  hobby  of  a  handful  of  individuals. 
But  it  is  at  least  an  interesting  coincidence.  It  raises  the 
question:  Do  the  historic  boundaries  of  the  states  cor- 
respond as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  people? 

Of  course,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  state  pride,  and  where 
it  exists  it  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  plans  of 
closet  philosophers  who  would  like  a  more  logical  map. 
But  does  the  average  denizen  of  New  York  City  care  very 
much  about  Albany  or  feel  a  patriotic  affection  for  Buffalo? 
Does  he  not  feel  more  akin  to  his  business  associates  from 
Paterson  or  Hackensack?  West  Virginia  certainly  exercised 
"self-determination"  when  she  split  off  from  Virginia,  and 
no  one  would  now  dream  of  reuniting  Maine  with  Massa- 
chusetts. Perhaps  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  would 
feel  less  rivalry  if  each  were  the  metropolis  of  a  separate 
state. 

Perhaps  Texas,  which  is  bigger  than  France,  might 
wish  to  divide  the  rice  country  from  the  ranch  country. 
Perhaps  Chicago  and  Cairo,  not  always  at  one  in  politics, 
might  split  Illinois  between  them.  Perhaps  the  mountain 
barrier  divides  a  Philadelphia-soul  from  a  Pittsburgh-soul 
within  the  gigantic  body  of  Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  any  of  our  present  states  is  suffering 
from  what  the  psychologists  term  "dissociation  of  the  per- 
sonality." But  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  some 
day  of  a  movement  for  re-mapping  America  as  thorogoing, 
tho  not  so  bloody,  as  the  recent  re-mapping  of  Europe. 


The  Story  of  the  Weel 


First  Tax;  Then  Tariff 

ALTHO  the  Emergency  Tariff  on  agricultural  products 
was  the  most  cherished  piece  of  party  legislation  in 
the  recent  Congress  and  found  a  good  deal  of  support 
among  Democrats,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  will  be 
revived  in  the  coming  session.  Republican  leaders  seem 
inclined  to  postpone  it  in  favor  of  a  general  tariff  revision. 
As  the  preparation  of  a  general  tariff  measure  is  a  very 
slow  process,  owing  to  the  wide  variety  of  local  interests 
and  industries  which  must  be  satisfied  and  the  fact  that 
tradition  has  made  the  tariff  the  favorite  battle  ground  of 
American  party  politics,  this  implies  that  other  measures 
will  be  given  precedence  in  time  if  not  in  importance. 

Representative  Mondell  of  Wyoming,  Republican  leader 
of  the  House,  has  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  practical 
course  would  be  to  take  up  the  question  of  tax  revision 
first  and  postpone  the  tariff  for  later  consideration.  He  said 
that  it  might  be  desirable  simply  to  revive  the  old  rates 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  with  a  few  modifications  and 
pass  it  thru  Congress  within  six  or  eight  weeks;  but  that 
he  had  "grave  doubts  whether  this  can  be  done"  as  a  great 
variety  of  amendments  would  be  offered  in  the  Senate  and 
that  so  much  time  would  probably  be  consumed  in  discuss- 
ing them  that  the  emergency 
tariff  "would  thus  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  quick  action,  which  is  the 
only  real  virtue  of  a  temporary 
measure." 

He  suggested  that  a  revision 
of  internal  revenue  taxes  be 
placed  to  the  front  of  the  legis- 
lative program  so  that  while 
the  Senate  is  considering  the 
proposals  of  the  House  with  re- 
gard to  taxation  the  House  will 
be  able  to  turn  its  attention  to 
the  tariff,  and  both  measures 
would  be  finally  acted  on  before 
the  first  of  August.  "If  any 
emergency  measure  is  possible 
in  advance  of  the  permanent 
tariff,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be 
confined  to  a  simple  anti-dump- 
ing provision  and  possibly  an 
amendment  to  the  present  tariff 
basing  rates  on  American  rather 
than  on  foreign  values." 

It  seems  quite  conservative 
to  suppose  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  meet  until  August, 


must  be  at  last  enacted  into  law,  and  the  relation  of  the 
executive  Departments  thoroly  revised  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency.  The  bonus  question  will  be  revived  for  fresh 
consideration.  The  Senate  met  for  several  days  in  execu- 
tive session  to  confirm  President  Harding's  appointments 
and  to  consider  some  minor  treaties,  but  much  business  of 
this  order  will  come  up  from  time  to  time  thruout  the 
months  when  Congress  will  be  busy  with  the  legislative 
program.  What  will  be  the  Republican  policy  on  most  of 
the  questions  of  the  hour  is  still  not  known  and  must  await 
President  Harding's  messages  to  Congress. 

Harding  Appeals  for  China 

PRESIDENT  Harding  has  asked  the  American  public 
to  add  to  its  already  munificent  contribution  for  the 
relief  of  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  China.  He  de- 
clared : 

I  am  informed  that  the  American  committee,  and  the  church 
and  other  organizations  cooperating  with  it,  have  already  re- 
mitted several  millions  of  dollars  to  the  American  and  Interna- 
tional Relief  Committee  in  China,  and  that  already  a  great 
relief  work  has  been  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  my  information 
is  that  the  means  thus  far  placed  at  the  command  of  these  organi- 
zations are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  task  they  confront. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  relief  movement 
a  much  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  grave 
situation  has  become  possible.  The  Department 
of  State  has  from  time  to  time  made  public 
information  received  thru  its  representatives  in 
China  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  there.  The 
picture  of  China's  distress  is  so  tragic  that  I 
am  moved,  therefore,  to  renew  th«  appeals  here- 
tofore made  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
this  humanitarian  cause  as  generously  as  they 
possibly  can. 

The  cry  for  succor  comes  to  us  from  a  people 
far  distant,  but  linked  to  us  by  manifold  ties 
of  friendly  association,  confidence  and  good 
will.  The  American  nation  has  never  failed  to 
demonstrate  its  friendship  for  the  people  of 
China  and  that  friendship  has  always  been 
reciprocated  in  a  manner  which  I  feel  justifies 
the  hope  that  in  this  hour  of  China's  distress 
our  people  will  do  everything  in  their  power  for 
its  amelioration. 


Labor  and  the  Packers 

SECRETARY  of  Labor  Davis  has  inter- 
vened in  the  dispute  between  the  great 
meat  packing  companies  and  the  labor 
unions  in  order  to  prevent  a  strike  in  the 
packing  plants.  He  sent  messages  to  both 
parties  in  the  controversy  expressing  the 
for    its    tasks    will    be    miny    and     varied.     Peace    must      hope  that  "there  will  be  no  interruption  of  the  continuity 

of  employment  in  the  great  packing  industry"  and  declar- 
ing that  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture were  interested  in  finding  a  "just  solution"  and 
would  welcome  a  conference  to  that  end. 

Both     sides,     the     packers     and     the     unions,     accepted 


Thomas  in  Detroit  Xetcs 

THE   LIFE    LINE    IS    BUSY! 
Life  Saver  Congress  whittles  away  at  tariff 
legislation  and  tax  reform  while  the  sink- 
ing ship  of  business  sends  out  a  hurry  call 
for  help 


be  made  with  Germany  and  Austria.  The  tariff  must 
be  restored  to  a  protective  basis,  while  taking  due 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped a  great  export  trade  which  would  be  sacrificed 
if  imports  were  too  rigorously  excluded,  for  Europe  cannot 


afford  to  buy  from  us  if  she  is  unable  to  sell  to  us.  The      the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  and  mediation  will  be  tried, 

the    the    threatened    strike    has    not    yet    been    definitely 
averted. 

The  workmen  contend  that  the  present  scale  of  hours 
and  wages  was  fixed  by  a  wartime  agreement  which  was 
to  continue  for  one  year  after  the  restoration  of  peace. 
They  hold  that  the  United  States  is  still  legally  in  a  state 
of  war,  and  that  the  packers  in  declaring  for  a  downward 


excess  profits  tax  must  be  abolished  and  some  revenue- 
yielding  substitute  discovered.  An  immigration  policy  must 
be  worked  out.  The  whole  scale  of  naval  appropriations 
must  be  reconsidered.  The  coal  industry,  the  packing  in- 
dustry and  perhaps  the  railroads  will  require  new  meas- 
ures of  Federal  regulation.  The  Congressional  reapportion- 
ment bill  must  be  passed.  The  oft-promised  Federal  budget 
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Bro\cn  in  Chicago  Daily  Xetcs 

Someone  call  off  the  dog! 

revision  of  wages  and  a  lengthening  of  the  working  day 
have  violated  their  agreements.  Dennis  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen, 
declares  that  the  present  crisis  "has  been  brought  about  by 
the  deliberate  and  arbitrary  violation  and  repudiation  by 
the  five  big  packers  of  the  agreement  now  in  existence  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Labor,  our  and  other  labor  organ- 
izations and  the  packers."  Mass  meetings  in  the  Chicago 
stockyards  urged  an  immediate  strike  if  the  ten-hour  day 
were  re-established,  or  the  pre-war  scale  of  wages  restored. 
The  packers  say  that  the  war  was  at  an  end  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  that  the  wartime  agreements  are  therefore 
no  longer  binding  on  them.  The  fall  in  meat  prices,  owing 
to  the  "consumers'  strike,"  has  forced  the  packers  to  reduce 
expenses  or  go  out  of  business.  "Wage  reductions  there- 
fore," so  runs  the  packers'  statement,  "are  not  a  matter 
of  choice — they  are  essential  not  only  from  the  employers' 
standpoint  but  from  the  standpoint  of  live  stock  producers, 
who  are  having  to  bear  with  us  the  losses  involved."  As  to 
the  lengthening  of  the  working  day,  the  packers  deny  that 
they  intend  to  restore  the  ten  hour  day  or  lengthen  the 
total  working  time  during  the  week.  They  say  only  that  the 
stockyards  deal  with  perishable  goods  and  that  "any  in- 
dustry that  has  not  established  its  working  conditions  and 
hours  of  labor  to  handle  perishable  products  in  season 
economically  and  promptly  is  fundamentally  wrong."  On 
some  days  the  working  day  will  be  less  than  eight  hours, 
but  when  exceptionally  large  shipments  of  livestock  must 
be  dealt  with  the  working  day  must  be  lengthened  accord- 
ingly, and  these  necessary  fluctuations  of  industry  should 
not  be  penalized  by  the  requirement  of  disproportionate 
pay  for  "overtime." 

The  Colombia  Treaty 

THE  Republican  Administration  has  already  come  across 
one  question  on  which  complete  party  harmony  is  not 
expected.  This  is  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  indemnifying 
Colombia  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  secession  of 
Panama  and  the  consequent  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  outside  of  Colombian  soil.  President  Wilson  advo- 
cated the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  paymept  of 
$25,000,000  to  the  injured  South  American  republic,  but 
at  that  time  the  Republican  party  was  almost  a  unit  in 
opposition,  as  the  Republicans  regarded  the  proposal  as 
reflecting  discredit  on  President  Roosevelt,  in  whose  ad- 
ministration the  Panama  revolution  took  place.  But  now 
that  President  Harding  has  himself  urged  ratification  in  a 
special  message  to  the  Senate,  the  Republican  Senators  find 
themselves  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  Senator  Lodge,  pre- 
viously opposed  to  the  Colombia  treaty,  decided  to  support 
President  Harding,  but  some  of  the  other  Senators  show 
signs  of  revolting  against  party  discipline  and  organizing 
an  opposition  sufficient  to  block  the  treaty. 

The  Colombia  treaty  revives  the  memory  of  a  very  in- 
teresting incident  in  President  Roosevelt's  first  administra- 


tion, which  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  from  the  stand- 
point of  international  ethics  for  many  years.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  was  once  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  a 
very  discontented  and  mutinous  part,  however,  with  the 
beginnings  of  a  national  consciousness  of  its  own.  When 
the  United  States  Government  decided  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal  rather  than  make  use  of  the  alternative  Nicaragua 
route  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Colombia  as  the 
nation  owning  the  "right  of  way."  The  politicians  of  Colom- 
bia were  a  little  too  greedy  and  attempted  to  extort  large 
sums  from  the  United  States  by  obstructing  the  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  The  people  of  Panama,  eager  for 
the  construction  of  the  Canal,  rose  in  revolt  against  Colom- 
bia and  declared  their  independence  in  November,  1903. 
Then  President  Roosevelt  intervened.  He  recognized  the 
independence  of  Panama  without  delay  and  prevented 
Colombia  from  reconquering  the  lost  province.  A  treaty 
was  then  made  with  Panama,  granting  the  United  States 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  return  making  a 
payment  of  $10,000,000  and  a  small  annual  subsidy  to  the 
little  republic.  Colombia  obtained  nothing,  and  ever  since 
then  has  regarded  the  United  States  as  the  real  author  of 
the  Panama  rebellion  and  the  thief  of  Colombia's  canal 
route.  Some  of  President  Roosevelt's  political  opponents  in 
the  United  States  took  the  same  view  of  the  affair,  and 
others,  while  defending  the  ethics  of  his  intervention,  con- 
sidered that  Colombia  had  none  the  less  suffered  material 
damage  by  it  and  should  be  reimbursed,  if  only  to  promote 
good  feeling  between  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
Secretary  Colby  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration declared  that  "From  the  single  standpoint  of 
our  commercial  progress  in  South  America  the  delayed 
ratification  of  the  treaty  is  not  only  an  unmixed  calamity 
but  an  immeasurable  one.  .  .  .  Wherever  Spanish  is 
spoken  our  delay  in  this  matter  has  cost  us  friends,  confi- 
dence and  commercial  opportunity."  Apparently  President 
Harding  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Is  Beer  Medicine? 

JUST  before  he  retired  from  office,  Attorney-General 
Palmer  handed  down  a  decision  which  is  causing  a  good 
deal  of  discontent  in  prohibition  circles  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty  has  been  requested  to  reverse  it  in  order 


©  Harris  i  Ewing 

PRESIDENT    HARDING'S    UNOFFICIAL    AIDE 

"Laddie  Boy"  was  given  to  President  Harding  by  Mr.  Quetsche, 
of  Toledo,  and  he  entered  the  White  House  on  March  4  along 
with  the  new  administration.  But  being  an  exuberant  young 
Airedale  pup  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  his  formal  inauguration  of 
a  drive  with  the  President,  and  he  immediately  had  a  private 
celebration  of  his  own  which  consisted  of  chasing  the  Democratic 
White  House  cat  up  a  tree 
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atmisun  in  uuyiun  Uaily  Aew8 

"Oh,  Prohibition,  where  is  thy  sting?' 


to  close  up  the  threatened 
"crack"  in  the  even  surface  of 
the  Volstead  Act.  Certain  ques- 
tions of  administration  had 
arisen  in  connection  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  Sec- 
retary Houston  requested  a 
legal  opinion  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General. The  substance  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  reply  was  that 
(a)  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  may  issue  permits 
for  the  manufacture  of  liquors 
for  medicinal  purposes;  (b) 
that  under  the  term  "liquor"  is 
included  not  only  the  strongly 
alcoholic  drinks  sometimes  given 
as  stimulants,  but  "alcohol, 
brandy,  whisky,  rum,  gin,  beer, 
ale,  porter  and  wine,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  any  spirituous, 
vinous,  malt  or  fermented 
liquor";  (c)  that  the  quantity 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  physician 
for  medicinal  purposes  cannot  be  limited  by  administrative 
order,  tho  Congress  has  imposed  one  legal  limitation  that 
not  more  than  a  pint  of  spirituous  liquor  be  prescribed  to 
one  person  within  ten  days;  (d)  that  permits  can  be  given 
for  retail  sales  of  intoxicants  as  medicine  only  to  "a  drug- 
gist who  is  himself  a  licensed  pharmacist  or  who  employs 
such  a  pharmacist,"  but  that  administrative  officials  had  no 
authority  to  discriminate  against  any  person  with  these 
qualifications  who  applies  for  a  permit.  "On  the  whole  I 
am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  authority  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  permits,  either  locally  or  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
because  the  Commissioner  and  Secretary  may  be  of  opinion 
that  a  larger  number  are  not  necessary." 

The  upshot  of  the  decision  appears  to  be  that  "reputable 
druggists"  who  are  pharmacists  or  employ  pharmacists 
may  prescribe  beer  and  wine  in  practically  unlimited  quan- 
tities as  medicine.  Opinions  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  the 
act  are  various.  A  great  deal  depends  on  whether  beer  and 
wine  are  to  be  rated  as  "drugs"  or  not  by  pharmacists. 
Dr.  Wiley  asserts  that  "Whisky,  brandy  and  wine  have  not 
medicinal  value.  Have  they  a  place,  therefore,  in  any  phar- 
macopeia? Beer  is  not  mentioned  among  the  articles  in 
the  pharmacopeia,  ninth  decennial  revision.  .  .  .  Rated 
on  the  scale  of  usage  beer  has  not  now  and  never  has  had 
any  standing  as  a  recognized  remedial  agent."  If  this  view 
prevails,  the  decision  will  not  have  much  effect  on  the  actual 
enforcement  of  prohibition.  On  the  other  hand  if  beer  and 
other  palatable  intoxicants  become  "standard  remedies" 
frequently  prescribed  by  "reputable  druggists"  the  possi- 
bilities of  evading  the  Volstead  Act  are  obvious. 

Steel  Trust  to  Reform 

THE  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  in  some  re- 
spects, such  as  "welfare  work,"  been  a  model  employer, 
but  it  has  a  very  bad  record  with  reference  to  hours  of 
labor.  The  Interchurch  report  on  the  steel  strike  and  the 
conditions  which  caused  it  brought  to  the  public  attention 
the  prevalence  of  the  seven  day  week  and  the  twelve  houi' 
day  in  the  steel  industry.  The  "basic"  eight  hour  day,  that 
is  the  length  of  a  "working  day"  taken  as  a  basis  for  reck- 
oning wages,  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, as  in  nearly  all  other  branches  of  wholesale  factory 
production  in  the  United  States,  but  the  actual  time  spent 
at  labor  in  the  steel  plants  was  frequently  twelve  hours. 
When  shifts  were  changed  many  workers  were  compelled 
to  stand  a  double  shift.  The  long  working  day  was  main- 


tained very  largely  by  the  increased 
demand  for  steel  resulting  from  the 
Great  War.  The  corporation  tried  to 
get  the  utmost  amount  of  labor  out  of 
every  man  because  there  was  almost 
no  limit  to  the  market  for  steel,  and 
the  bait  of  high  wages  induced  many 
workers  to   accept  the  overtime  labor. 

But  Chairman  Gary  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  announces  that  there  will 
be  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany regarding  hours  of  work.  The 
seven-day  week  and  the  twenty-four 
hour  turn  when  shifts  are  changed 
have,  he  says,  been  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

A  special  committee  composed  of 
presidents  of  subsidiary  companies 
has  been  considering  also  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  twelve-hour  day.  If  the 
eight-hour  day  is  established  in  the 
Steel  Corporation  plants,  independent 
producers  will  probably  follow  suit,  as 
the  Steel  Corporation  "sets  the  pace" 
for  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 


0' 


Spanish  Premier  Shot 

kN  March  8  Premier  Eduardo  Dato  was  assassinated 
by  some  unknown  political  enemy.  Premier  Dato  was 
returning  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  motor  car 
when  a  man  appeared  riding  alongside  on  a  motorcycle. 
The  cyclist  fired  at  the  Spanish  Premier,  killed  him  and 
his  chauffeur,  and  then  escaped.  The  crime  is  attributed 
to  the  radical  syndicalists  who  were  deeply  offended  by 
the  severity  with  which  the  Spanish  Government  represt 
strikes  and  riots  while  Dato  was  in  power.  Manuel  Salazar 
has  succeeded  Dato  in  his  post  of  honor  and  danger. 

Altho  the  largest  neutral  country  in  Europe  and  free 
from  all  the  sufferings  of  the  war,  Spain  has  not  enjoyed 
internal  peace  and  quiet  during  the  last  few  years.  Spain 
has  a  liberal  constitution  and  parliamentary  government 
but  ages  of  autocratic  oppression  and  the  burden  of  pov- 
erty and  illiteracy  among  the  people  have  made  it  difficult 
for  the  Spanish  people  to  make  effective  use  of  their  free 
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WHERE  OFFICE-HOLDING  IS  AN  "EXTRA-HAZARDOUS  OCCUPATION 
Premier  Dato  of  Spain  (left)  was  assassinated  on  March  8  by  a 
political  enemy,  presumably  of  the  radical  syndicalist  party  to 
which  Premier  Dato's  conservative  policy  was  in  stern  opposi- 
tion. This  photograph  shows  the  Premier  in  consultation  with 
King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  whose  life  has  also  been  frequently 
threatened,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  King  is  known  to  give 
his  personal  support  to  liberal  principles  . 
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institutions.  In  Spain,  as  in  France,  parties  are  divided  into 
fragmentary  personal  groups  and,  as  a  result,  ministries 
succeed  each  other  at  very  short  intervals.  Sometimes  no 
Government  enjoys  a  dependable  majority  and  a  serious 
parliamentary  deadlock  results.  The  country  is  mainly  agri- 
cultural and  conservative,  but  in  Catalonia  there  is  a  new 
urban  proletariat  which  is  perhaps  the  most  aggressive 
and  revolutionary  in  all  western  Europe.  King  Alfonso,  in 
spite  of  his  personal  devotion  to  liberal  principles,  has 
repeatedly  been  attacked  by  would-be  assassins  and  the 
holding  of  any  high  public  office  in  the  country  has  been 
commonly  accounted  an  "extra-hazardous  occupation."  On 
its  side  the  Government  has  been  almost  equally  merciless 
in  dealing  with  the  "reds."  The  execution  of  Professor 
Ferrer  in  1909  for  alleged  encouragement  of  an  anarchist 
uprising  attracted  particular  attention  to  the  internal  dis- 
turbances of  Spain  at  the  time,  but  sim- 
ilar outbreaks  and  instances  of  ruthless 
repression  have  been  frequent  since. 

Premier  Dato  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  a  strong  conservative  by 
conviction.  In  the  elections  of  December, 
1920,  his  Ministry  was  sustained,  tho  it 
rested  on  a  rather  narrow  and  unstable 
majority.  Politically  the  bulk  of  the 
Spanish  people — or  at  any  rate  the 
Spanish  politicians — are  divided  into 
Conservatives  and  Liberals,  but  both  of 
these  parties  are  again  divided  into  per- 
sonal factions;  the  Conservatives  being 
grouped  as  followers  of  Dato,  Maura 
and  Cierva,  the  Liberals  as  followers  of 
Romanones,  Alba  and  Garcia  Prieto. 
Outside  these  two  big  "respectable" 
parties  are  several  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary groups.  There  are  the  Catalan 
"regionalists"  who  demand  local  home 
rule  for  Catalonia,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  There  are 
the  Carlists  who  wish  to  restore  the  old 
dynasty  "by  divine  right,"  now  repre- 
sented by  Don  Jaime  of  Bourbon  the 
"pretender";  they  may  be  compared  with 
the  English  Jacobites  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  are  the  Republicans  who 
cannot  forget  that  a  generation  ago 
Spain  was  for  a  brief  period  a  republic. 
There  are  the  Socialists.  Out  of  such  an- 
tagonistic elements  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
struct a  workable  administration. 


growth  of  Slavic  power  in  the  Balkans.  The  first  Balkan 
War  looked  like  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Turkey,  but 
a  timely  quarrel  between  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  saved 
the  day  A  sixth  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  "unspeak- 
able Turk"  occurred  when  Turkey  unwisely  leagued  her- 
self with  the  losing  fortunes  of  Germany  in  the  Great  War. 
Everyone  supposed  that  if  the  Allies  won  the  whole  domain 
of  the  Sultan  would  be  divided  among  the  victorious 
nations. 

But  the  perpetual  luck  of  the  Turk  again  came  into  play. 
Russia  collapsed  into  such  a  complete  anarchic  disintegra- 
tion as  to  nullify  all  the  plans  which  had  been  formed  of 
rewarding  her  for  her  part  in  the  war  by  the  gift  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Armenia.  The  United  States  refused  to 
take  the  mandate  over  Armenia.  Greece  repudiated  her 
pro-Ally  Prime  Minister  and  recalled  to  power  a  King  who 


ARMENIA? 

This  map  shows  the  present  extent  of  the  operations  of  Near  East  Relief,  which  has 
gone  regardless  of  race  or  creed  wherever  destitute  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Assyrians,  or  other  peoples  were  oppressed  and  in  need.  The  area  of  its  work — from 
Constantinople  to  Bagdad,  and  from  Port  Said  to  Baku,  shows  how  scattered  are 
these  destitute,  in  many  cases  stari-ing  refugees.  The  map  shows,  too,  the  striking 
contrast  bet%veen  the  amount  of  territory  covered  by  Near  East  Relief  and  that 
(marked  by  crossed  lines)  which  is  under  the  So\'iet  control.  As  yet  not  one  foot 
of  Turkish  territory  is   controlled  from   this  Russian   Armenia 


Letting  the  Turk  Down  Gently 

NEGOTIATIONS  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  are  still  in  progress.  All  of  the  principal  al- 
terations are  designed  to  conciliate  the  Turks,  and  Greece 
is  the  principal  loser  by  the  revision.  Turkey,  which  century 
after  century  has  been  losing  ground  because  of  the  inef- 
ficiency of  her  Government  and  the  discontent  of  her 
Christian  subjects,  has  always  been  able  to  win  back  from 
the  Christian  Powers  by  diplomacy  something  of  what  she 
had  lost  by  war.  When  Greece  first  revolted  from  Turkish 
rule  the  Empire  of  the  Sultans  was  saved  by  the  dread 
which  the  reactionary  courts  of  Europe  had  of  encouraging 
too  far  the  principle  of  national  independence.  In  the  days 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  again  in  1878,  Turkey  was  saved 
by  British  jealousy  of  Russia's  expanding  power  in  the 
Black  Sea  region.  The  later  massacres  in  Armenia  and 
Macedonia  under  Abdul  Hamid  caused  the  Turks  to  forfeit 
British  support,  but  they  found  a  new  champion  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  not  so  much  inclined  to  be  sentimental 
over    "atrocities"    in    a    distant    country    and    feared    the 


was  believed  in  France  and  England  to  be  an  ardent  pro- 
German.  The  expenses  of  the  war  bore  so  heavily  on  the 
French,  English  and  Italian  taxpayers  that  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments dared  not  venture  the  cost  of  military  expeditions 
to  coerce  the  Turks  into  accepting  the  peace  which  they 
had  planned.  Moreover  the  British  and  French  have  many 
millions  of  Mohammedan  subjects  in  their  colonies  and 
feared  to  awake  the  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  by  pro- 
ceeding too  drastically  against  the  only  important  Moham- 
medan nation  which  still  enjoys  full  independence.  A  com- 
plex of  all  these  causes:  the  defection  of  Russia,  the  de- 
fection of  Greece,  the  defection  of  the  United  States,  the 
war-weariness  of  Britain,  the  French  resentment  at 
Grecian  policy,  combined  to  bring  about  a  compromize  peace 
instead  of  the  final  death  blow  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
which  the  world  expected. 

Turkey,  of  course,  will  lose  her  former  sovereignty  over 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  and  must  sub- 
mit to  international  control  of  the  Straits.  Armenia  will  be 
recognized  as  "independent,"  tho  with  what  frontiers  and 
what  effective  guarantees  of  independence  is  not  yet  evi- 
dent.  Greek  claims  in  Thrace  will  be  revised  and  Turkey 
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will  obtain  practical  sovereignty  in  Constantinople;  in 
short,  "Turkey-in-Europe"  will  still  remain  in  the  geogra- 
phies. 

The  Greek  zone  around  Smyrna  will  be  much  reduced 
and  will  be  subject  to  a  nominal  Turkish  overlord- 
ship;  "autonomy"  taking  the  place  of  independence.  By  a 
separate  agreement  with  the  Nationalist  faction  the  French 
have  evacuated  Cilicia.  The  frontiers  of  the  French  man- 
date in  Syria  have  been  modified  by  a  Franco-British 
agreement  in  such  a  way  that  the  British  can  construct  a 
railroad  line  connecting  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  with- 
out passing  thru  French  territory.  This  railroad  is  said  to 
be  part  of  a  plan  for  an  all-British  route  from  India  to 
the  Mediterranean;  a  majestic  conception  which  rivals  in 
scope  the  famous  pre-war  German  plan  of  "Berlin  to 
Bagdad." 

Altho  Armenia  has  not  yet  been  rescued,  she  has  been  in 
part  avenged.  Talaat  Pasha,  former  Grand  Vizier  of  Tur- 
key and  one  of  the  "Young  Turk"  leaders  during  the  war, 
was  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  on  March  15  by  a 
young  Armenian  student.  Talaat  Pasha  fled  from  Turkey 
to  escape  responsibility  for  his  share  in  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres when  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Empire  made  him 
liable  to  the  vengeance  of  the  victorious  Allies.  Under  an 
assumed  name  he  lived  quietly  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many and  thus  escaped  the  legal  punishment  which  his 
-crimes  had  earned. 

The  Japanese  Census 

IN  March  the  Japanese  Government  announced  the  re- 
sults of  its  first  complete  official  census.  Hitherto  the 
population  has  been  estimated  from  police  reports  and 
other  partial  surveys.  But  the  census  when  taken  con- 
formed very  closely  to  anticipations,  and  contained  few 
surprizes.  Japan  proper  was  found  to  have  a  population  of 
55,961,140;  Korea  or  Chosen,  17,284,207;  Formosa,  3,654,- 
000;  Japanese  Sakhalin  or  Saghalien,  105,765.  This  gives 
a  total  population  of  77,005,112  for  the  whole  Empire, 
without  taking  account  of  the  small  Pacifi.c  islands  gained 
under  mandate  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Germany  or  the 
zones  of  commercial  influence  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung. 
Tokio,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  had  a  population  of 
2,173,162,  which  is  less  than  that  of  Chicago.  Osaka  came 
second  with  1,252,972,  ranking  on  the  American  scale  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Detroit.  Kobe,  the  third  city, 
ranked  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh;  Kioto,  the 
fourth,  being  about  the  same  size;  Nagoya,  the  fifth,  a  little 
less  populous  than  Washington,  D.  C;  Yokohama,  the  city 
best  known  to  foreigners,  coming  as  low  as  sixth  on  the 
list  and  being  a  little  larger  city  than  is  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Japanese  census  is  the  evi- 
dence it  gives  of  that  overcrowding  which  turns  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation,  if  not  to  emigration,  at  least  to  ex- 
pansion and  the  development  of  the  foreign  market.  Japan, 
proper,  with  nearly  56,000,000  people,  is  smaller  than  Cali- 
fornia with  less  than  three  and  a  half  million.  The  whole 
Japanese  Empire  is  about  the  size  of  Texas.  To  put  things 
another  way,  the  rocky  islands  of  Japan  are  almost  as 
densely  populated  as  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
whole  Japanese  Empire  is  more  densely  populated  than  the 
state  of  Connecticut.  If  Japan  were  a  mainly  industrial 
nation,  importing  its  foodstuffs  from  elsewhere,  there 
would  be  nothing  alarming  about  these  figures;  England  is 
much  more  thickly  settled  than  Japan  and  so  is  Belgium. 
But  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  population  is  still  agricul- 
tural, and  against  the  advantages  of  the  climate  must  be 
placed  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
surprizing,  therefore,  that  with  all  the  great  achievements 
of  Japanese  civilization  the  masses  of  the  people  still  have 
a  lower  standard  of  living  than  prevails  in  this  country 
or  in  western  Europe. 


The  Petrograd  Revolt 

EVER  since  the  Bolsheviki  entrenched  their  power  in 
the  old  Russian  capital  of  Moscow,  Petrograd  has 
been  one  of  their  weak  points.  It  is  true  that  the  city 
was  revolutionary  and  Bolshevist  even  before  Moscow  suc- 
cumbed to  the  red  deluge.  But  this  very  tendency  to  revo- 
lution, an  asset  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  seeking  power, 
became  a  liability  when  that  power  had  to  be  protected 
from  other  revolutionary  groups.  Petrograd,  moreover, 
is  on  the  fringe  of  the  Russian  empire  and  liable  both  to 
foreign  influences  and  to  foreign  military  action,  whereas 
Moscow  is  the  very  heart  of  old  Muscovy.  More  than  once 
the  taking  of  Petrograd  by  an  anti-Bolshevist  army  has 
been  reported,  tho  always  these  rumors  have  turned  out 
to  be  exaggerated.  Counter-revolutionary  outbreaks  in 
Petrograd  have  been  numerous  and  their  repression  ex- 
cessively bloody,  even  for  the  Bolsheviki. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  renewed  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Petrograd.  Workingmen  went  on  strike  for  an 
increased  bread  ration,  for  Petrograd  has  notoriously  been 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  many  months.  The  strikers 
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Spencer  in  Omaha  World-Herald 

It   will   require    some   fairly   substantial   evidence    to    start   him 

celebrating 

were  repressed  by  the  rifles  of  the  Red  Army,  but  these 
street  massacres  only  embittered  the  strikers  and  their 
sympathizers.  They  seized  several  suburbs  and  put  to  death 
as  many  Bolshevist  officials  as  they  could  catch.  The  sailors 
of  Kronstadt,  who  were  the  first  to  rise  on  behalf  of 
Bolshevism  under  the  Kerensky  regime,  now  declared 
against  the  Soviet  Government  and  in  favor  of  the  new 
revolution  instigated  by  Kerensky  and  his  associates.  A 
Bolshevist  report  from  Moscow  on  March  5  admitted  the 
loss  of  Kronstadt  but  asserted  that  the  garrison  of  Petro- 
grad itself  was  still  loyal. 

Sympathetic  outbreaks  took  place  in  Moscow  and  in  many 
parts  of  southern  Russia.  But  in  Moscow  stern  measures , 
were  taken  which  restored  temporary  quiet.  General   Bu- 
denny  with  a  large  force  of  Bolshevist  cavalry  is  said  to 
have  been  summoned  to  Moscow  to  keep  the  capital  loyal. 
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Peasant  insurrections  are  epidemic  thruout  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine,  but  hitherto  these  have  been  easily  sup- 
pressed. The  significance  of  the  Petrograd  revolt,  even  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  premature  and  be  drowned  out  in 
blood,  is  that  it  points  to  a  growing  discontent  on  the  part 
of  organized  industrial  labor,  the  very  class  in  whose  name 
the  Bolsheviki  rule  Russia.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  the  "slaughter 
of  labor  unionists"  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  similar 
protests  have  come  from  radical  labor  leaders  in  Norway, 
France  and  other  countries. 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  EmjU; 

The  bear  that  walks  like  a  question  mark 

The  Reparations  Deadlock 

YOUR  move,"  said  Germany. 
"Very  well,"  said  the  Allies,  "we  move  into  Diissel- 
dorf,  Duisburg  and  Ruhrort.  Now  it's  your  move." 

"I  won't  play,"  said  Germany.  "Study  the  board  for 
yourself  while  I  smoke  my  pipe." 

That  is  practically  the  present  situation  with  regard  to 
the  German  indemnity.  The  Allied  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
cities  has  been  peacefully  carried  out.  The  Germans  have 
interposed  no  resistance,  tho  there  are  rumors  of  impend- 
ing strikes  in  the  coal  mines  as  a  protest  against  the  occu- 
pation. The  German  Government  is  opposing  passive  re- 
sistance to  the  Allies,  and  the  latter  are  trying  to  think  up 
more  effective  means  of  coercion  to  compel  the  payment  of 
reparations  by  Germany.  So  long  as  "our  armies  will  ad- 
vance" remained  only  a  threat  it  had  some  influence  in 
forcing  Germany  to  make  diplomatic  concessions  to  the 
Allies,  but  a  threat  which  has  already  been  executed  is  no 
longer  available  as  a  menace.  The  armory  of  coercion  of  the 
Allies  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  exhausted. 

Foreign  Minister  Simons  has  achieved  a  diplomatic 
triumph  in  Germany,  however  little  it  may  avail  him  in 
dealing  with  the  Allies.  He  had  to  face  opposition  on  two 
sides.  Moderates  accused  him  of  angering  the  Allies  by  a 
clumsy  presentation  of  the  German  case  and  of  failing  to 
make  the  utmost  possible  concessions  to  avert  the  military 
occupation  of  German  soil.  Aggressive  and  high  spirited 
Nationalists  accused  him  of  offering  more  than  Germany 
could,  would  or  should  pay.  The  theory  of  the  reactionary 
and  militarist  parties  in   Germany  is  that  the  imposition 


of  penalties  on  Germany  before  May  1  was  a  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  so  serious  as  to  nullify  the  whole 
Treaty;  so  that  Germany  is  no  longer  legally  or  morally 
bound  to  observe  any  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  her 
after  the  war.  There  is  a  double  flaw  in  this  theory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Allied  penalties  are  not  in  violation  of  the 
Treaty  since  they  are  imposed  (nominally  at  least)  not  in 
punishment  for  Germany's  refusal  to  agree  to  the  in- 
demnity fixed  by  the  Allies,  but  in  punishment  for  the- 
numerous  violations  of  the  Treaty  of  which  Germany  has 
already  been  guilty.  Germany  has  not  surrendered  or  pun- 
ished the  "war  criminals,"  she  has  not  effectively  disarmed 
the  irregular  military  forces  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere, 
she  has  not  made  good  on  all  the  categories  of  reparations 
which  should  have  been  paid  many  months  ago.  In  the 
second  place,  even  if  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  really 
invalidated  by  the  action  of  the  Allies,  Germany  would  still 
be  in  no  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact.  The  mili- 
tary weakness  of  Germany  is  at  present  so  great  that  a 
renewal  of  the  war  could  have  only  one  possible  end.  Herr 
Simons  understands  this  very  well,  if  the  Kaiserites  da 
not,  and  he  has  therefore  stedfastly  set  his  face  against 
any  active  resistance  to  the  measures  of  coercion  taken  by 
the  Allies. 

After  a  full  discussion  in  the  Reichstag  the  policy  of  the 
German  Government  was  upheld  by  268  votes  to  49.  Herr 
Simons  declared  his  policy  to  be  "fulfillment  of  the  Treaty 
so  far  as  that  is  possible,  but  no  further."  He  said  that  un- 
less his  decision  to  refuse  acceptance  of  the  Allied  terms 
was  approved  by  the  Reichstag  he  would  be  forced  to  re- 
sign. He  would  not  refuse  to  reopen  negotiations  or  en- 
tertain new  proposals  as  to  the  payment  of  reparations, 
but  he  must  remind  the  Allies  that  by  imposing  penalties 
the  situation  had  been  altered  "both  psychologically  and 
actually"  and  that  agreement  had  been  made  much  more 
difl!icult.  As  a  measure  of  protest,  the  German  Government 
recalled  its  Ambassadors  from  London,  Paris  and  Rome. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  approved  on  March  14 
the  second  reading  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  Government  to 
impose  a  50  per  cent  levy  on  the  purchase  price  of  Ger- 
man goods  sold  in  Great  Britain.  This  extra  tariff  on  im- 
ports from  Germany  is  one  of  the  economic  penalties  im- 
posed on  Germany  to  force  an  agreement  as  to  the  in- 
demnity. In  order  to  make  this  penalty  effective,  separate 
action  must  be  taken  by  each  Allied  country.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  had  to  defend  his  policy  against  Mr.  Clynes, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  party,  who  said  that  a 
peaceful  settlement  even  if  not  wholly  satisfactory  would 
be  better  for  British  interests  than  a  renewal  of  military 
measures  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  and  post- 
poned the  return  of  economic  stability.  Lloyd  George  de- 
clared that  the  London  agreement  as  to  what  reparations 
should  be  demanded  was  "a  perfectly  fair  settlement"  and 
that  "You  will  never  get  an  agreement  with  Germany  if 
she  knows  that  under  no  condition  will  you  enforce  it."  He 
denied  that  the  penal  tariff  on  German  imports  would  hurt 
British  trade,  asserting  that  Great  Britain  obtained  noth- 
ing from  Germany  indispensable  to  British  industry  except 
aniline  dyes,  that  the  stock  of  dyes  on  hand  would  last  for 
months  and  that  further  supplies  could  be  collected  as 
reparations  from  the  occupied  regions  of  Germany. 

A  great  deal  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  result  of 
plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia.  If  this  great  coal-bearing  region 
votes  to  remain  German,  as  did  the  regions  of  Allenstein 
and  Marienwerder  and  the  southern  plebiscite  zone  in 
Schleswig,  Germany  will  be  encouraged  to  make  a  fairly 
good  offer  of  indemnity;  but  if  it  votes  Polish  the  Germans 
will  profess  their  inability  to  pay  even  a  portion  of  what 
is  demanded  of  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ger- 
man counter-proposals  of  reparation  at  London,  inadequate 
as  they  were,  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  German 
rule  in  Upper  Silesia  and  that  this  condition  was  one 
reason  why  the  Allies  refused  to  consider  the  German  offer. 


'1  Am  the- 
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Readers  of  The  Independent  Respond  to  Our  Invitation 

to  Blow  Their  Own  Trumpets 


We  gave  the  preacher  the  last  word 
a  week  ago.  So  now  listen  to  a  word 
from  the  preacher's  "boss": 

I  Am  the  Bishop 

I  am  the  churches'  trouble  clerk. 

When  superabounding  enthusiasm  or 
deficient  management  leads  fond 
brethren  into  financial  quagmires  I  am 
called  upon  to  rescue  the  enterprise, 
without  over-emphasis  on  the  foolish- 
ness that  imperilled  it. 

When  the  pastor  mistakes  his  piety 
for  infallibility  and  becomes  an  auto- 
crat among  democrats  and  the  sheep 
become  wolves  devouring  one  another 
I  exercize  mild  persuasion  till  their 
gentleness  is  restored  and  the  good 
dominie  recovers  either  his  sense  of 
humor  or  his  sense  of  fallibility. 

When  a  ruling  elder  adopts  the  rule- 
or-ruin  type  of  piety  I  x-epeat  the  an- 
cient admonition  to  arrogant  royalty, 
"Remember  thou  too  art  mortal"  and 
lead  the  congregation  in  the  exercise 
of  self-determination  until  the  ecclesi- 
astical Napoleon  is  safely  relegated  to 
his   St.   Helena. 

I  counsel  young  ministers  in  ways 
of  service.  I  point  them  to  opportuni- 
ties for  achievement.  I  save  them  from 
ignoble  place  hunting  and  lead  them 
into  the  glory  of  place  making. 

I  deal  with  church  problems  and 
politics  and  property  and  money  and  all 
unspiritual  things.  But  I  render  a  spiri- 
tual ministry.  The  clear,  clean  bril- 
liance of  the  electric  light  comes  be- 
cause some  one  stokes  the  black  and 
sullying  coal.  The  comfort  and  rest- 
fulness  of  a  well  ordered  home  comes 
only  by  solving  the  problem  of  wash- 
day strain  and  ugliness. 

I  am  the  churches'  trouble  clerk  but 
I  like  my  job.  I  am  a  welcome  visitor 
in  three  hundred  parsonages  where 
dwells  the  world's  real  aristocracy  of 
heart  and  life.  I  secure  occasional  in- 
creases in  the  stipend  of  faithful  men 
and  so  lift  burdens  from  wifely 
shoulders  and  open  doors  of  enlarged 
opportunity  to  wide-eyed  children  of 
the  manse. 

I  am  welcome  in  homes  of  wealth  for 
the  opportunities  I  have  to  offer  of 
channels  through  which  gold  may  be 
transmuted  into  imperishable  life  fit- 
ted for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

I  help  the  churches  to  stem  the  tide 
of  paganism  and  to  keep  humanity 
from  fiddling  their  little  tunes  of  self- 
interest  while  the  world  is  burning  up. 

I  am  the  bishop — of  a  non-episcopal 
■communion! 

You  would  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  eloquent  and  even  poetical  let- 
ters we  received  from  the  engineers, 
who  are  usually  thought  of  as  men  of 
iron,  weeping  only  tears  of  lubricating 
oil,  and  idealizing  the  almighty  dollar. 
One  letter  quoted  Engineer  Hoover  as 
proof  to  the  contrai-y,  and  here  is  an- 
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Last  week  we  made  a  brave  start 
at  publishing  a  typical  selection  of 
Independent  readers'  vindications 
of  their  various  and  sundry  jobs. 
We  go  on  with  them  in  this  issue ; 
and  from  time  to  time  in  subse- 
quent issues  others  will  appear 


otJver  who  can  see  the  ideal  side  of  the 
newest  of  the  liberal  professions: 

I  Am  the  Engineer 

I  lead  the  great  forces  of  nature 
into  the  service  of  man;  I  subdue 
Gravity  and  make  her  my  slave;  I  call 
the  nations  from  afar  and  bid  them 
God  speed;  I  "send  the  lightnings  that 
they  may  go  and  say  unto  me — here 
we  are;"  I  hitch  them  to  my  car;  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly 
to  the  uttermost  parts. 

The  valley  is  my  playground,  the 
great  mountain  my  delight;  I  "bore  it 
through  as  with  a  thorn."  I  fill  up  the 
valleys  and  make  straight  paths :  rivers 
stay  not  my  course.  The  mighty  ocean 
my  handmaiden,  takes  my  burden  of 
love  and  helpfulness  to  other  lands;  I 
bind  the  nations  with  bands  of  steel. 
The  desert  places  and  the  desolate  land, 
I  make  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The 
icy  land  and  the  ends  of  earth  give  up 
the  "treasures  of  the  snow"  at  my  be- 
hest. I  move  the  world  in  exchange  and 
distribution.  I  delve  into  the  earth  and 
open  her  treasury,  bringing  comfort 
and  happiness  into  every  home. 
Streams  of  oil  follow  me  in  waste 
places. 

The  poor  and  the  rich  rejoice  to- 
gether in  my  labors,  and  nations  that 
were  afar  off  become  my  neighbors  and 
friends;  I  carry  good  things  to  those 
who  lack;  I  prepare  the  world  so  two 
may  live  and  rejoice,  where  one  only 
lived  before. 

I  am  the  engineer. 

M.  W.   Venable 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Judging  by  the  merits  of  the  letters 
sent,  tve  would  almost  be  inclined  to 
give  first  place  to  the  physicians.  It  is 
a  pity  that  we  can't  prove  this  by 
printing  a  lot  of  their  letters;  but 
here  is  a  fair  sample: 

I  Am  the  Doctor 

I  am  the  custodian  of  health,  that 
condition  of  mind  and  body  essential 
to  the  adequate  enjoyment  of  all  life's 
blessings,  of  the  food  supplied  by  the 
farmer,  the  reading  matter  provided 
by  the  editor. 

I  am  the  only  servant  of  society  who 
is  expected  to  adhere  to  the  twenty- 
four  hour  work  day  and  the  seven  day 
work    week.    I    am    understood    to    be 


ready  to  answer  all  calls,  regardless 
of  hour  or  weather. 

I  am  the  first  to  be  summoned  in 
serious  illness  or  accident,  and  the  last 
to  be  remunerated  for  my  service. 

In  war  I  am  able  to  forestall  the  ap- 
palling loss  of  men  from  disease,  once 
more  decimating  to  armies  than  shot 
and  shell.  In  peace  I  am  still  on  mili- 
tary duty,  altho  no  politician  suggests 
a  bonus  or  advocates  a  pension. 

Each  day  upon  the  firing  line  of  my 
profession  I  have  coughed  into  my  face 
the  deadly  germs  of  "flu,"  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis. 

I  am  with  you  in  the  hour  of  na- 
tivity; I  minister  to  the  ailments  of 
your  infancy  and  childhood;  and,  when 
the  final  battle  with  death  has  been 
lost,  I  am  found  at  your  bedside  as 
you  "put  out  to  sea." 

I  am  an  insignificant  unit  in  the  puny 
army  that  is  called  upon  to  police  the 
world  of  disease.  Yet  I  am  expected  to 
appear  in  the  sick-room  with  the  smile 
and  the  message  of  gladness  and  good 
cheer. 

My  competitors  are  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  The  patent-medicine  man  has 
a  ready-to-take  remedy  for  each  par- 
ticular ill,  with  many  panaceas  be- 
sides. The  Christian  Scientist  attacks 
disease  by  giving  it  the  cut  direct,  and 
by  resolutely  refusing  to  recognize  its 
presence.  Many  of  the  mind-cure  cults 
accuse  me  of  gross  materialism,  while 
the  chiropractor  cannot  understand 
why  I  do  not  "cure"  all  forms  of  dis- 
ease thru  the  "adjustment"  of  a  ver- 
tebra. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  impedi- 
ments, when  surgery  is  required,  or 
epidemics  are  to  be  controlled,  or  when 
grave  illness  strikes  your  home,  I  am 
usually  called. 

You  have  guessed  what  I  am.  Some 
call  me  "doc." 

I  am  the  doctor. 

William  Y.  Ward 

Ivanhoe,  Texas 

Very  few  lawyers,  comparatively 
speaking,  joined  our  symposium,,  but 
here  is  one  whose  sturdy  defense  of 
the  legal  p^-ofession  is  worth  the  ad- 
vocacy of  many: 

I  Am  the  Lawyer 

I  am  the  lawyer  and  upon  me  all 
men  depend  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Whether  you  are  a 
rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief, 
doctor,  farmer,  editor  or  chief,  you  are 
indebted  to  me  for  much  of  the  good 
in  your  past  and  you  rely  upon  me  for 
your  present  and  future.  No  rich  man 
ever  acquired  wealth  honestly  and  kept 
it  long  without  my  assistance  and 
every  poor  man  owes  his  freedom  from 
slavery  to  me.  The  beggar,  whether 
for  himself  or  for  others,  for     private 
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or  public  enterprizes  or  philanthropies, 
at  home  or  abroad,  knows  me  as  his 
"first  touch."  Ye  editor  would  not  be 
safe  in  publishing  the  news  of  the  day 
were  it  not  for  the  laws  formulated 
and  enforced  by  me. 

When  you  think  that  you  are  not 
likely  to  need  me  for  a  little  while  you 
get  independent  and  might  even  like 
to  have  the  game  laws  amended  so 
that  it  would  be  open  season  for 
lawyers  twelve  months  in  every  cal- 
endar year,  but  whoever  or  wherever 
you  are,  as  soon  as  trouble  comes  to 
you,  you  come  to  me.  You  should  have 
a  real  genuine  affection, — yes,  a  rever- 
ence for  me.  If  you  have  it  not,  you 
will  get  a  shock  when  you  enter  the 
pearly  gates,  for  many  there  will  be 
lawyers. 

I  am  the  lawyer. 

Edwin  L.  Waugh 

Chicago,  Illinois 

So  much  for  the  professions ;  but  the 
world  of  business  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Let  lis  listen  first  to  the  aristocrat 
of  the  commercial  world,   the   banker: 

I  Am  the  Banker 

I  am  the  provider  of  credit  on  which 
is  based  90  per  cent  of  the  business 
transactions  of  the  country. 

I  marshal  the  millions  of  potential 
"silver  servants"  and  keep  them 
working. 

I  provide  the  wherewithal  for  turn- 
ing the  spindles,  cutting  the  timber, 
tilling  the  soil,  garnering  the  grain, 
smelting  the  iron,  manufactuinng 
the  products,  launching  the  vessels, 
transporting  the  freight — that  keeps 
America  in  the  forefront  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

I  am  asked  for  advice  concerning 
coal  mining,  tobacco  curing,  wheat  pro- 
ducing, insect  exterminating,  hog  rais- 
ing, cattle  grazing,  stock  watering, 
soap  making,  fruit  tree  grafting,  plain 
grafting,  melon  growing,  melon  cut- 
ting and  all  other  pursuits  of  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness. 

I  am  the  banker. 

Frank  Branan 

Macon,  Georgia 

The  advertizing  man  can  always,  of 
course,  do  a  good  "blurb"  whether  his 
goods  or  his  trade  be  the  subject: 

I  Am  the  Advertising  Man 

I  am  the  dynamo  that  keeps  stocks 
turning — the  generator  that  puts  pep 
into  your  business  motor. 

I  stabilize  the  demand  for  reliable 
merchandize,  thereby  minimizing  the 
high  tide  and  low  ebb  of  industry. 

I  educate  the  public  to  new,  easier  or 
more  economical  ways  of  doing  their 
work.  I  show  them  where  to  find  new 
playgrounds,  how  to  increase  their  sal- 
aries, and  even  how  to  dress. 

Without  me  the  public  would  lose  its 
protection  against  inferior  imitations 
gained  thru  the  trade-marking  of  good 
merchandize  and  would  become  the 
prey  of  unfair  competition.  Were  it 
not  for  my  support  the  most  relied 
upon     source    of    American     informa- 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 


Quality  of  Material 
and  Workmanship 
Maintained 


■^^i^L^r^aoo  SHOES 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  (\(\    11    Special  Shoes  $^  A  A 

Hand  Workmanship  XV/.V/V/     ||        Stylish  and  Durable  \J»\J\J 

FOR    MEN    JiNB     WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 

They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 

best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 

country.They  are  made  of  the  best  and      ^ 

finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy.  ,/  ^ 

They  combine    quality,  style,  work-  |f  ' 

manship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  [^ 

to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 

They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 

they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New^  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 
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CAUTION 


Insist    upon    having  >V.  L. 

Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed  or   mutilated. 


"W.  li.  Doug-las  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President     (/ 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

169  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       Adam  Fisher    Mfe.   Co.    Dept.  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 


TABLETS 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention.the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  senti 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springsl 
or  pads.  mr.  c.  e.  brooks 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooki  Appliance  Co.,  490-HStaU  St,  Manhall.  MicL 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  'Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24, )  556  W.  27th  St. ,  New  York  City 
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Short -Story  Writing 

A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons, 
taught  by  Dr.  J.BergEsenwein, 
Editor  of  The  IVriler'sMonlhh). 


One  pnpil  ha 


Ted 


MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  aud  con- 
sidered. Published  in  A-1  style,  if  accepted. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded"  COMPLICTE 
to  warrant  examination.  Uoxbukgii  Vvm. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.    Established  1S98. 


oyer 
$5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time. 
Hundreds  are  selling  right  along 
to  the  leading  magazines  and  the 
best  prodacing  companies. 

Also  courses  in  Play  Writing, 
Photoplay    Writing,    Versifica- 
tion, Journalism,  etc 
ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please Addrua 

tfte  Ifome  Gsrrespondencc  School 

Dep't.  304  Springfield,  Mass. 

eSTABLlSMtO  lfl9T  INCO»'*OBATCO   l90* 


DR.  ESEKAVEIM 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  I.ow  Hedge 

Originators  and  Introtiiu-ers: 
The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box  199  New  Haven,  Conn. 

irinc   or  fall  pUntinff  advised.        Send  for 
">%•  linrfirrrv    f-'nldcr  and  Cencr.il  (".^t.dnj; 
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WEBSTER*SNEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 
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I  conlains  an  accural  e,  ftnal  answer.  i^°•°'^.r'"'f:«^^?i'T«  'i^^^' -"'i'lru^-* 
'.Poguiarond  indio-Popor  Editions.    G.&  C.  MERRIAM  C0.,3pnnqTiela,Mass. 
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tion  and  literature  (the  magazines  and 
newspapers)   would  expire. 

I  require  the  accuracy  of  an  ac- 
countant, the  eye  of  an  artist,  the 
imagination  of  a  dreamer,  the  pen  of 
a  writer,  and  the  judgment  and  practi- 
cal mind  of  a  business  executive. 

I  am  the  advertising  man. 

No  man  is  more  unjustly  or  univer- 
sally overlooked  than  the  clerk: 

I  Am  the  Railway  Clerk 

Upon  me  all  humanity  depends  to 
bring  their  daily  bread. 

Because  of  my  labor  America's  rail- 
roads lead  the  world.  Their  prosperity 
is  purchased  by  the  "sweat  of  my 
brow." 

When  I  prosper  it  spreads  gloom 
thruout  the  world,  for  "prices  must  go 
up"  if  I  am  paid  sufficient  to  provide 
for  one  good  square  meal  a  day  to  keep 
my  weary  soul  and  body  together.  When 
I  am  "let  down  easy"  (a  drop  of  $20 
per)  all  the  world  smiles  and  is  happy 
again. 

I  live  amid  noise  and  clamor,  under 
smoke  from  monster  iron  steeds.  I 
walk  along  the  beautiful  steel  high- 
ways of  the  railroad  tracks. 

Without  me  the  "Farmer"  could  not 
fill  the  granaries  of  the  world,  or  have 
a  "flivver." 

Without  me  the  "Editor"  could  not 
reach  the  90,000,000  literate  Ameri- 
cans with  his  garnered  sheaves  of 
manuscript. 

In  short  I  am  the  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

I  am  the  railway  clerk. 

L.  A.  Weed 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 

The  editor  has  a  soft  place  in  his 
heart  for  those  who  bring  his  news; 
such  as  the  telegraph  operator  and 
the  letter  carrier: 

I  Am  the  Telegraph  Operator 

I  transmit  intelligence  under  the 
sea,  thru  the  air  and  across  the  land. 
In  thousands  of  offices  thruout  the 
earth,  in  the  great  cities  and  the  small- 
est hamlets;  in  lonely  wireless  sta- 
tions by  the  sea,  from  where  gleams 
aurora  borealis  to  southern  seas 
bathed  in  the  soft  radiance  of  the 
southern  cross;  I  am  at  your  service. 
In  box  car  offices  along  the  railroads, 
high  in  the  snow-locked  mountains,  or 
in  the  desert's  desolate  waste,  I  help 
keep  the  streams  of  traffic  moving. 

I  go  to  sea  in  ships.  In  daylight  hours 
and  thru  the  silence  of  the  night  my 
ear  is  listening  for  distress  calls  or 
warnings  of  danger.  The  great  ships  of 
commerce  heed  the  whisperings  in  my 
ear  that  are  deciphered  in  black  and 
white  by  my  hand.  Mighty  battleships 
dash  away  on  missions  of  rescue  or  to 
defend  a  nation  at  a  command  sent 
thru  a  thousand  miles  of  space.  Mes- 
sages of  terrible  import  are  trusted  to 
me  for  generals  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Nations  rejoice  or  despair  by  magic 
words  that  pass  thru  my  hands. 

My  names  are  engraved  on  tablets 
of  bronze  commemorating  my  heroism. 
Performance  of  duty  even  in  the  face 


of  death  is  my  record.  My-  passion  is 
service. 

I  am  always  on  the  job. 

I  am  the  telegraph  operator. 

K.  M.  Hudson 

Cle  Elum,  Washington 

I  Am  the  Letter  Carrier 

Numerically  I  am  over  forty  thou- 
sand strong.  Individually  my  strength 
is  sufficient  to  carry  a  sizable  load  of 
mail  over  a  route  laid  out  with  a  view 
to  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  every 
minute  of  the  working  day. 

I  am  the  exemplification  of  the 
democratic  spirit  in  practical  opera- 
tion. I  am  cheerful,  courteous  and  ac- 
commodating to  all  patrons  alike. 
Riches,  poverty,  caste,  creed,  politics, 
virtue  or  vice  have  no  meaning  for  me 
professionally.  All  must  be  served 
faithfully    and     impartially. 

I  am  the  repository  of  private  and 
confidential  matters,  but  the  privacy 
of  the  mails  is  a  principle  not  to  be 
violated. 

The  little  child's  delighted  cry, 
"Mamma,  here's  the  mailman,"  testi- 
fies to  my  popularity. 

I  am  the  most  familiar,  the  most  in- 
timate, the  most  welcome,  best  appre- 
ciated public  servant. 

I  am  the  United  States  postman. 
George    Whittingham 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Here  is  the  saga  of  the  building 
trade,  the  trade  to  which  Christ  Him- 
self was  apprenticed  as  a  youth: 

I  Am  the   Carpenter 

I  built  the  first  house  that  was  built 
of  wood.  I  built  the  shop  where  Tubal 
Cain  taught  men  to  make  the  farmers' 
tools. 

I  built  the  ark  that  saved  mankind 
at  the  time  of  the  flood.  I  build  the 
barns  and  storehouses  where  the  farm- 
er can  store  his  surplus  products  for 
the  provision  of  all  mankind  pending 
their  distribution  and  also  the  cold 
storage  warehouses  where  he  can  keep 
his  surplus  against  the  time  of  scar- 
city. 

Men  have  had  wonderful  visions  of 
beautiful  temples  of  worship.  I  have 
made  those  visions  a  reality. 

I  build  the  house  which  provides  a 
shelter  from  the  sun  of  summer  and 
the  cold  and  snows  of  winter  and  which 
holds  in  the  heat  from  your  furnace. 
I  even  built  the  shop  where  your  fur- 
nace was  made  and  I  am  at  the  mine 
where  you  get  your  coal,  shoring  up 
the  roof  of  the  mine,  building  the 
shaft,  and  the  breaker  that  breaks 
your  coal  in  sizes  to  suit  your  needs. 

I  build  shelters  for  all  mankind, 
yes,  for  man  and  beast  I  keep  them  in 
repair.  I  save  you  from  the  rainy  day 
you  talk  so  much  about  by  keeping 
your  roofs  shingled. 

I  am  the  progenitor  of  the  one  who 
makes  the  first  chair  you  sit  on,  the 
first  bed  you  sleep  in,  and  the  box  in 
which  you  take  your  last  long  sleep. 

Thus  I  am  the  first  and  the  last 
whose  work  you  need  and  I  am  needed 
all  thru  life. 


When   I   am   called   in   I   always  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head. 
I  am  the  carpenter. 

Henry  A.  Trou 

Glen  Cove,  Long  Island 

They  used  to  say  that  it  took  nine 
tailors  to  make  a  man,  hut  one  of  the 
craft  points  out  that  no  man  could  put 
up  much  of  an  appearance  if  it  were 
not  for  the  tailor: 

I  Am  the  Tailor 

I  am  the  provider  for  covering  of  all 
mankind.  I  put  the  fashion  on  kings, 
statesmen  and  toilers  in  every  walk 
of  life. 

I  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the 
perfect  and  the  deformed.  I  labor  from 
dawn  until  late  in  the  night  cutting, 
stitching  and  stretching  here  and 
shrinking  there,  and  padding  up  to 
shield  the  deformities  and  make  those 
whom  the  Almighty  failed  to  make 
perfect  appear  perfect. 

I  am  not  greatly  respected,  altho  I 
am  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  the  farm- 
er, the  builder,  the  preacher,  the  archi- 
tect, the  statesman,  and — yes,  the 
editor.  If  it  were  not  for  me,  man- 
kind would  be  compelled  to  return  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  robe  in  fig 
leaves. 

I  am  the  tailor. 

Surely  space  must  be  given  to  the 
man  who  speaks  for  all  of  us,  who- 
ever and  whatever  we  are — the  towns- 
man: 

I  Am  the  Townsman 

I  am  the  tovsmsman.  Without  me  the 
farmer's  would  be  a  sorry  life  indeed. 

Without  me  he  would  not  be  in  this 
our  country  and  other  countries  where 
he  has  prospered.  I  am  the  shipbuilder 
who  built  the  "Pinta,"  the  "Nina"  and 
the  "Santa  Maria"  with  which  was 
discovered  our  country,  the  "May- 
flower" and  others  who  brought  us 
both  here  and  the  countless  vessels 
which  carry  the  product  of  the  farms 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  bring  the 
farmer  that  which  he  requires.  Also,  I 
am  the  seaman. 

Without  me  the  farmer  would  har- 
ness his  wife  with  withes  to  a  crooked 
stick  and  but  scratch  the  earth's  sur- 
face instead  of  plowing  it;  he  would 
live  in  caves  or  burrows  dug  with  naked 
hands  and  sticks,  for  he  would  have 
no  tools  with  which  to  build  himself  a 
house;  he  would  use  gourds  and  hollow 
stones  for  cooking  utensils  instead  of 
pots  and  pans,  and  for  lack  of  tools  to 
cut  the  forests  he  could  till  but  the 
parts  of  the  earth  left  free  of  trees  by 
Nature.  Without  me  his  would  be  a 
life  of  nakedness  and  wretchedness.  I 
am  the  manufacturer. 

I  furnish  the  metals  with  which  the 
manufacturer  makes  utensils  and 
tools  for  the  farmer  and  the  coal 
wherewith  to  cook  and  keep  warm,  and 
save  him  from  burning  his  corn  and 
other  output  of  his  farm.  The  coal  for 
the  factory  of  the  manufacturer  is 
produced  by  me.  I  am  the  miner. 

I  furnish  the  farmer  with  ready 
markets  for  his  produce,  with  trans- 
portation   of   it   to   markets,    and    con- 
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veniently  supply  him  with  that  which 
he  requires.  I  am  the  merchant  and  the 
transportation  man. 

I  am  the  soul  of  civilization  who 
lifts  up  the  farmer  from  a  life  of 
ignorance  and  misery.  I  teach  him  bet- 
ter methods  of  life  and  cultivation  and 
add  materially  to  his  happiness,  well 
being  and  prosperity.  I  am  the  stu- 
dent, the  inventor  and  the  educator. 

I  put  joy  in  the  life  of  the  farmer 
for  I  supply  him  with  needed  recrea- 
tion. In  me  he  finds  the  "movies"  and 
other  relaxations  when  he  is  weary  of 
living  with  nature  out  in  the  great 
alone  and  hungers  for  humanity  and 
the  places  where  man  is.  I  am  the 
town. 

I  am  all  these  things  in  peace  and 
in  war,  and  in  war  I  protect  the  farmer 
if  he  but  feed  me  and  I  give  life  and 
limb  for  him,  for  while  he  feeds  he 
■cannot  fight.  But  I  am  not  it  nor  is  the 
farmer.  If  I  work  hard  and  do  my 
"work  well,  I  am  a  cog  in  the  mechanism 
•of  the  universe  and  no  more  than  that 
is  the  farmer. 

I  am  the  townsman. 

\.   P.   GUNARI 

New  York  City 

Forged  Checks  Are  Easy  Mon- 
ey to  the  Scratch  Man 

(Continued  from  page  309) 
to  the  required  amount.  Half  an  hour 
later,  I  send  a  messenger  boy  to  the 
bank  with  a  check  drawn  in  favor  of 
Smith,  and  later  on,  the  forged  check 
is  again  presented  for  payment,  this 
time  successfully.  You  see,  at  every 
stage  of  the  game,  the  bank  has  been 
of  actual  assistance.  The  rule  should 
be  that  no  bank  official  may  give  out 
information  regarding  any  depositor's 
account. 

If  I  were  a  depositor,  I  would  never 
dream  of  insuring  my  deposit  against 
forgeries.  There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent systems  I  might  adopt.  For  ex- 
ample, I  might  use  the  "period"  code 
for  my  signature. 

Monday J.  A.  Doe. 

Tuesday J.    A.    Doe 

Wednesday ...J.    A    Doe 

Thursday J    A.    Doe 

Friday J    A    Doe. 

Saturday J    A    Doe 

Monday  three  periods  are  used,  Sat- 
urday no  periods  are  used,  on  the  days 
between  the  periods  are  used  in  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  each  day. 

Of  course,  my  bank  would  have  a 
copy  of  any  code  I  had  chosen  to  use. 
Then  I  would  probably  have,  as  fur- 
ther precaution,  some  little  secret 
mark,  if  no  more  than  a  tiny  blot  of 
ink  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  or 
three  instead  of  two  lines  thru  the  dol- 
lar mark. 

Get  your  checks  printed  on  a  soft, 
absorbent,  cheap  quality  paper — one 
on  which  your  ink  signature  shows 
clearly  thru  on  the  back;  add  to  this 
some  such  code  of  signature  as  I  have 
described;  see  that  your  bank  teller 
checks  your  signature  each  day  by  the 
code  for  that  day;  and  you  will  have 
less  reason  to  fear  the  Scratch  Man. 


Build  Your  Own 
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under   our   direct 
general    agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for : 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILin  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 
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66  Broadway,  New  York 
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New  Method  Makes  Saving 

a  Pleasure  Instead 

of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested  write  for 

free     booklet     called    "How     We 

Stopped  the  Leaks  That  Kept  Us 

Poor." 
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GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital   and   Surplus 
$10,000,000 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 
E.  B.  MORRIS.  President 

1850-1921 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

In  the   City   of   New   York                                                        Issues   Guaranteed   Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN.  M.  D., 

President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENXE    H.    KELSEY 

President     Title     Guarantee     and 

Trust    Co. 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND 

President   Importers  and  Traders 

National   Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance  or  not,   may   make   direct   contracts 
with   this   Company,    for   a   limited   territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest   insurin<j  an  income   for  the  future. 
.\ddress   the    Company   at   its   Home   Office, 
No.  277  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
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The  Lady  from  Oklahoma 


audited  accounts,  prepared  statistics, 
made  quarterly  and  annual  reports 
and  each  summer  handled  two  normal 
schools.  Her  work  required  her  to  drive 
with  horse  and  buggy,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  over  this  Creek  country  as 
large  as  the  state  of  Connecticut,  thru 
sections  that  were  sparsely  settled; 
but  she  was  never  molested.  There 
were  no  hotels  and  her  stops  over- 
night were  made  wherever  she  could 
find  accommodations.  She  accepted  the 
rude  hospitality  of  Indian  friends,  who 
were  always  glad  to  welcome  her. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  became 
President  one  of  his  early  appoint- 
ments was  that  of  Miss  Robertson  as 
postmaster  at  Muskogee.  Since  child- 
hood Miss  Robertson  has  supported 
herself  and  the  sympathy  she  feels 
for  others  who  toil  expressed  itself  in 
many  ways.  Perceiving  the  need  for 
some  sort  of  a  club  or  gathering  place, 
for  the  working  girls  of  the  town,  she 
undertook  to  supply  it.  The  first  step 
in  this  enterprize  was  to  secure  a  room 
and  make  provision  for  serving  meals 
to  these  girls  at  a  nominal  price.  It 
was  only  a  step  from  this  beginning 
to  the  establishment  of  a  cafeteria  in 
which  hundreds  of  people  were  fed — 
an  enterprize  which  has  been  running 
successfully  ever  since. 

It  was  from  this  modest  little  res- 
taurant that  Miss  Alice  conducted  the 
unique  campaign  that  elected  her. 
Neither  daily  paper  in  Muskogee  sup- 
ported her  candidacy.  She  proceeded 
therefore  to  extend  the  space  in  both 
papers  where  she  advertized  her  res- 
taurant, and  every  day  the  want  ad. 
columns  of  these  papers  carried  her 
appeal.  So  varied,  piquant  and  inter- 
esting was  her  copy  that  it  was  widely 
read,  so  sincere  and  so  free  from  the 
wearisome  buncombe  of  the  ordinary 
campaign  appeal  that  it  won  her  many 
friends  and  votes. 

Miss  Alice  is  intensely  patriotic,  and 
not  being  able  to  serve  her  country  in 
the  ranks  she  has  done  yeoman  service 


(Continued  from  page  311) 
by  giving  comfort  and  good  cheer  to 
the  boys  in  uniform  upon  whom  she 
spends  a  mother's  solicitude  and  affec- 
tion. Two  troops,  "L"  and  "M"  of  the 
Rough  Riders,  were  recruited  at  Mus- 
kogee and  she  took  deep  interest  in 
looking  after  some  of  the  Indian  sol- 
diers who  had  been  her  pupils  and  in 
speeding  them  on  their  way  to  service 
in  the  Spanish  War. 

But  it  was  in  the  Great  War  that 
Miss  Alice  earned  her  crown.  When 
troops  began  to  mobilize  they  went 
first  in  small  numbers  on  regular 
trains  and  then  trainload  followed 
trainload  southward  thru  Muskogee  to 
the  many  training  camps  in  Texas;  a 
Red  Cross  chapter  in  Muskogee  was 
among  the  first  in  the  state  to  organize 
for  service,  but  Miss  Alice  did  not  wait 
for  Red  Cross  funds  or  assistance,  so 
urgent  did  she  feel  the  call  to  mother 
the  boys  who  were  going  to  war.  Tak- 
ing her  Ford  and  loading  it  with  good 
things  from  her  restaurant  made  for 
the  occasion — cookies,  and  pies,  sand- 
wiches made  from  her  own  home  baked 
hams,  with  candies,  cigarettes,  post- 
cards and  chewing  gum,  and  towering 
over  all  a  big  smoking  can  of  hot 
coffee — the  flivver  driven  by  her  col- 
ored boy  and  convoyed  only  by  her, 
she  set  forth  to  be  on  time  for  every 
regular  or  special  train  that  might 
carry  a  soldier.  At  first  these  embryo 
soldiers  were  astonished  by  this  atten- 
tion, for  they  had  not  yet  expei'ienced 
a  Red  Cross  canteen;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  fame  of  Miss  Alice  ex- 
tended to  all  the  southwestern  training 
camps,  and  passing  troops  began  to 
look  forward  to  Muskogee  and  to  the 
motherly  woman  who  would  greet 
them.  No  soldier  in  the  service  could 
have  applied  himself  more  rigorously 
to  his  duties  than  did  Miss  Alice  to 
her  self-appointed  ministrations.  Meet- 
ing the  trains  was  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  with  her. 

As  the  work  grew  the  railroad 
company     generously     placed     an     old 


passenger  coach  on  a  siding  for  a  Red 
Cross  canteen  in  which  Miss  Alice  pre- 
sided over  a  corps  of  efficient  Red  Cross 
workers,  while  her  canteen  became  a 
pattern  for  others  set  up  in  towns 
that  were  not  so  early  in  the  field  of 
Red  Cross  work.  Many  soldiers  stopped 
in  Muskogee  for  various  reasons  and 
they  were  not  long  in  learning  that  if 
they  were  hard  up  or  otherwise  in 
trouble  they  could  find  help  in  a  visit 
to  Miss  Alice;  and  altho  she  will  not 
admit  the  charge  against  a  boy  in  uni- 
form, it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
some  of  her  slender  funds  thus  be- 
stowed were  never  returned  to  her. 
She  would  not  permit  a  man  in  uni- 
form to  pay  for  a  meal  in  her  res- 
taurant and  something  over  5000  boys 
thus  accepted  her  hospitality. 

The  Indians  of  Oklahoma  will  have 
a  champion  and  friend  in  Congress  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Alice.  Beside  rem- 
nants of  smaller  tribes  there  are  in 
Oklahoma  100,000  members  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes,  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek  and  Sem- 
inoles.  The  shameful  treatment  of 
these  Indians  by  their  white  neighbors 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  by  our  Gov- 
ernment is  a  matter  of  history.  They 
were  practically  driven  out  of  their 
homes  eighty  years  ago  to  the  country 
that  is  now  Oklahoma,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment promised  that  they  should 
live  in  peace  unmolested  by  white  men. 
And  now,  the  wjiite  man  has  overtaken 
them  again;  and  the  land  which  is 
now  Oklahoma,  every  foot  of  which  a 
few  years  ago  belonged  to  the  Indians 
in  fee  simple,  has  in  large  part  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  white  man. 

Miss  Robertson  knows  the  Indians 
and  their  problems  as  well  as  any 
other  person  living.  The  trials  and 
sufferings  of  the  Indians  are  insep- 
arably bound  up  with  the  traditions  of 
her  family  for  a  century,  and  for  half 
of  that  time  she  has  been  a  vdtness  of 
the  injustice  done  the  Indians. 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
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whenever  he  invited  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow or  Bryant  to  send  him  a  poem. 
The  check,  I  believe,  was  invariably 
cashed  and  the  poem  sent.  Years  ago 
I  tried  the  expei'iment  on  William  J. 
Bryan,  tho  not  for  his  poetry.  He 
promptly  sent  the  article  on  why  the 
American  people  should  give  him  their 
suffrage.  But  for  some  reason  I  never 
could  understand  the  check  remains 
uncashed  to  this  day. 

Magazine  poetry  in  this  country  fell 
into  a  pretty  bad  way  after  the  mighty 
Boston  literary  coterie  passed  from  the 
stage.  Little  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  the  "tinkle- 
^  tinkle"  school  until  very  recently.  Now 
we  have  a  group  of  young  poets  who 
take  poetry  seriously.  They  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  they  say  it.  They  look 


{Continued  from  page  310) 
upon  poetry  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  to  get  ideas  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  new  school  of  poetry  is  above  all 
dynamic.  It  glories  in  exhibiting  lead- 
ership in  politics,  sociology  and  re- 
ligion as  well  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  human  thought  and  action. 
Of  course  there  is  an  extreme  left  wing 
in  this  poetic  renaissance.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  forget  that  the  vers  libre 
movement  is  spreading  o'er  the  land, 
while  futurism,  imagism,  cubism,  and 
vorticism — each  has  its  apostles  and 
devotees.  But  let  them  pass.  Time,  the 
universal  solvent,  will  send  them  to 
their  own  place  as  it  already  has  horse- 
hair furniture,  pine  cone  picture 
frames,  the  old-fashioned  waltz  and 
ping-pong. 


Whatever  the  theme  of  the  maga- 
zine poem,  brevity  is  still  the  one  es- 
sential. I  may  as  well  admit  it,  for  no 
one  would  believe  me  if  I  stated  the 
contrary,  that  nothing  gives  a  finer 
typographical  appearance  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  page  at  the  close  of  an  article 
than  a  sixteen  line,  four  stanza  verse. 
On  account  of  the  convenience  of  this 
length  an  American  editor  once  gave  a 
"rush"  order  to  a  well  known  poet  for 
a  "sixteen  line  sonnet"  to  fill  out  such 
a  space.  Doubtless  it  was  some  such  ex- 
perience as  this  which  led  Bliss  Car- 
man to  make  the  sweeping  statement 
that  the  late  William  Hayes  Ward  of 
The  Independent  and  the  late  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  of  The  Cemlua-y  were 
our  only  modern  editors,  who  "really 
knew  poetry  when  they  saw  it." 
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cases  in  point.  Public  health  activities, 
for  instance,  are  carried  on  by  all  but 
one  of  the  departments,  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  "United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  with  state  and 
other  public  health  experts,  insists 
that,  until  reorganization  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  brought  about,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  President — even  had 
he  nothing  else  to  do — to  get  completely 
satisfactory  results  from  such  a  situa- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  there  now 
exist  more  than  twenty  independent 
bureaus,  some — such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — of  great  size, 
which  are  expected  to  report  to  the 
President  direct.  One  may  see  then,  if 
one  ponder  the  situation  ever  so  little, 
why  it  is  foolishly  unfair  to  suppose 
that  a  President  can  do,  in  addition 
to  stupendous  and  more  pressing 
duties,  what  rather  large  administra- 
tive bodies  keep  continuously  busy 
over,  in  corporations  that  are  rela- 
tively small. 

Our  small  New  England  corpora- 
tion has  a  planning  division  serving 
its  president.  This  division  uses  the 
corporation  as  a  kind  of  laboratory  in 
which  it  strives  to  ascertain  just  how 
the  loose  ends  can  be  gathered  in,  how 
the  machinery  can  be  controlled,  how, 
in  a  word,  existing  plans  can  be  made 
more  efficient.  Another,  a  larger 
American  corporation  of  national 
scope — the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company — has  two  consid- 
erable departments,  each  headed  by  a 
vice-president,  and  manned  by  high- 
paid  experts,  which  have  no  adminis- 
trative duties  whatever,  but  are  en- 
gaged continuously  simply  in  working 
over  the  entire  province  of  the  cor- 
poration, to  make  sure  that  there  are 
no  wrinkles  or  wastes  either  technical 
or  financial  in  character.  One  of  th^se 
is  a  department  of  development  and  re- 
search, the  other  a  department  of  ac- 
counts and  finance.  Both  work  above, 
with,  and  for  the  numerous  subsidiary 
companies,  by  supplying  to  the  execu- 
tives scientifically  established  infor- 
mation about  every  corporation  ac- 
tivity. They  work  to  attain  the  utmost 
perfection  in  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  and  have  an  eye  always  to  the 
future,  so  that,  long  in  advance,  they 
are  prepared  to  anticipate  growth  and 
emergencies.  They  work  also  to  estab- 
lish standards,  technical  and  financial, 
in  all  administrative  matters.  And  the 
result  is  that  the  head  of  this  great 
corporation,  not  comparable  in  size  or 
complexity  with  the  United  States 
Government,  can,  compared  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  take 
things  comfortably  and  as  they  come. 
He  can,  as  it  were,  steer  by  compass, 
or  even  leave  to  others  the  business  of 
steering,  for  he  has  always  before  him 
or  immediately  available  data  that 
shows  him,  as  the  saying  is,  "where 
he's  at." 

So  there  is  something  deplorable, 
something  even  tragic,  in  the  nation's 
conception  of  the  function  of  White 
House  offices.    In  spite  of  our  national 
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pride  and  the  great  respect  we  accord 
a  President,  it  is  folly  to  expect  that, 
if  he  is  to  measure  up  anywhere  hear 
to  national  expectations,  he  must  in- 
herit patents  of  divine  ability  froin  Al- 
mighty God. 

We  ask  him  to  do  the  impossible  and 
threaten  him  with  national  disgrace, 
despite  Congress,  despite  a  thousand 
and  one  pressures  from  •all  sides;  and 
yet,  when  a  new  President  takes  office, 
he  does  not  find  even  a  complete  file 
record  of  what  his  predecessor  has 
done. 

We  ask  him  to  pass,  on  the  first  of 
every  October  or  within  eight  weeks 
thereafter,  upon  the  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations needed  by  the  120  or  so 
bureaus;  he  must  pass  on  them,  ap- 
prove them  and  send  them  to  the 
Treasury,  to  be  printed  in  the  book  of 
estimates,  the  biggest  book  of  abstract 
figures  one  ever  saw,  which  is  sent  to 
Congress  to  be  manhandled  and  mas- 
sacred, so  that  the  departments  and 
bureaus  may  begin  to  spend  our  mil- 
lions successfully  on  the  next  July  1st, 
the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year. 

We  do  not  give  him  so  much  as 
an  administrative  secretary.  He  has  a 
private  secretary,  but  he  is  kept  busy 
serving  as  intermediary  between  the 
President,  on  one  hand,  and  political 
party,  press,  and  public  on  the  other 
hand.  Actually,  that  is  the  traditional 
notion  of  the  White  House  offices — 
they  are  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  clear- 
ing house  between  the  President  and 
the  public  and  between  the  President, 
the  public  and  the  administrative  de- 
partments and  bureaus.  The  offi.ces  per- 
form that  function,  which  is  in  part 
perfunctory.  They  refer  letters  to  the 
bureaus  and  the  departments.  Their 
major  task  is  correspondence — that 
and  dealing  with  the  public.  That  is 
substantially  all  an  office  force  of  forty 
can  do,  all  it  has  ever  been  expected 
to  do.  The  proof  is  that  during  the  last 
three  years  or  so  President  Wilson  did 
the  bulk  of  the  personal  work  in  his 
own  study  or  in  the  library  of  the 
White  House.  He  seldom  came  to  the 
White  House  offices,  except  on  Tues- 
days, Cabinet  days.  Contact  with  his 
office  he  maintained  almost  entirely  by 
exchange  of  memoranda  with  his  secre- 
tary. When  he  went  abroad,  that  well- 
trod  path  from  the  White  House  to  the 
offices  was  merely  elongated  some  4,000 
miles  and  cable  was  substituted  for 
messenger. 

In  the  picture  as  a  whole,  then,  you 
have  a  powerful  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dents fail,  why  in  an  Inaugural  Speech 
one  or  another  may  say  that  tools  are 
the  modern  means  of  civilization,  and 
then  come  grimly  to  realize  four 
years  later  that  tools,  in  any  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  are  wanting. 

Here  you  have  an  argument  for  a 
budget  system  and  a  budget  bureau. 

And  here  you  have  a  suggestion  for 
the  Congress  and  the  new  President, 
and  a  suggestion,  also,  that  the  nation 
broaden  its  concept  of  the  Presidency. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The    Uses   of    Diversity. 

1.  "The  editor  attempts  to  make  up  what 
might  be  called  a  menu.  There  must  be  soup 
.  .  .  meat  .  .  .•  salad  .  .  .  and  finally  des- 
sert."    Explain  exactly  what  Mr.  Holt  means. 

2.  Criticize  the  last  issue  of  your  school  paper 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Holt  in 
the  passage   just   quoted. 

3.  What  figure  of  speech  does  Mr.  Holt  em- 
ploy ?     What  is  the  advantage  of  using  the 

,    figure  ? 

4.  What  is  a  "flimsy-whimsy"  ?  Name  some 
famous    literary    "flimsy-whimsies." 

5.  "The  average  good  short  story  is  about  5,000 
words  in  length."  How  do  you  account  for 
this  length  ?  What  did  Edgar  Allan  Poe  say 
concerning  the  ideal  length  of  a  short  story? 

6.  "Few  fictionists  can  produce  more  than 
half  a  dozen  really  good  stories  a  year." 
Why   not? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  principles  that  guide 
one  in  writing  a  short  story?  What  prin- 
ciples  did   Edgar   Allan    Poe  set  forward? 

8.  How  should  writers  for  your  school  paper 
write   short   stories? 

9.  Explain  the  following  words  as  applied  to 
an  editorial  office :  Pegasus,  Cabinet  of 
Apollo,    Seat    of    the    Muses,    Parnassiad. 

10.  Why  did  Longfellow's  "Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus," for  which  he  was  paid  $25,  become 
a  famous  poem  ? 

II.  Name  the  members  of  "The  Boston  Literary 
Coterie."  What  different  types  of  literary 
work    did   they   accomplish  ? 

12.  What  is  "the  tinkle-tinkle  school"? 

13.  What  does  Mr.  Holt  mean  when  he  says : 
"The  new  school  of  poetry  is  above  all 
dynamic"  ? 

14.  Explain  how  time  is  "a  universal  solvent" 
in  literature. 

15.  Mr.  Holt  names  four  objects  of  a  book  re- 
view. Are  these  the  four  objects  you  have 
in  mind  in  studying  literature  in  schools  ? 
If  they  are  not,  what  objects  do  you  have 
in   mind? 

11.  "I    Am   the—" 

1.  Read  aloud  the  article  called  "I  Am  the 
Engineer." 

2.  Name  and  explain  every  figure  of  speech 
in   the   article. 

3.  Write    a    letter    entitled :    "I    shall    be    the 

,"    telling    about    the    work    you    intend 

to  carry  on  in  your  mature  life,  and  about 
your  purpose  in  carrying  on  that  work. 
Imitate  the  style  of  the  letters  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

4.  Write  a  little  play  in  which  the  characters 
represented  in  the  printed  letters  work  to- 
gether for  some  common  purpose.  Invent 
any    other    character   whom    you    wish. 

III.  The    Lady  from   Oklahoma. 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  of  cause  and  effect,  en- 
titled,  "The   Influence   of   Ancestry." 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  of  specific  instance  in 
which  you  endeavor  to  prove  that  Miss 
Robertson  will  make  a  good  member  of 
Congress. 

3.  Write  an  original  narrative  in  which  you 
imagine  yourself  as  having  been  the  com- 
panion of  Miss  Robertson  during  some  of 
her   unusual   experiences. 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  of  detail  in  which  you 
summarize  the  unselfish  services  Miss  Rob- 
ertson  has   performed. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  visit  Miss  Robertson  in 
her  Washington  office,  and  that  you  talk 
with  her  concerning  her  life,  her  work, 
and  her  future  purposes.  Write  a  short 
account    of    your    "interview." 

IV.  The   Presidential    Handicap. 

1.  Explain  how  the  article  is  founded  upon 
comparison    and    contrast. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  sum- 
marize the  constructive  suggestions  made 
in   the  article. 

Draw  from  the  article  a  subject  suitable 
for  argument.  Write  a  brief  in  support  of 
your    view    of    the    subject. 

V.  Forged   Checks   Are   Easy   Money  to  the 

Scratch  Man. 
1.  The  article  suggests  systems  that  might 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  forging  of  sig- 
natures. Write  a  "Sherlock  Holmes"  story 
in  which  you  make  use  of  the  systems  sug- 
gested. 

VI.  The   Reparations   Deadlock. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  the  sort  of  introduc- 
tion that  the  article  has  ?  Can  you  employ 
that  type  of  introduction  in  your  school 
compositions? 

2.  Give  a  clear  oral  exposition  of  the  present 
situation   involving  Germany  and  the  Allies. 


3. 


History,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  The  Business  of  Government — The  Presi- 

dential Handicap.  First  Tax;  Then 
Tariff.  The  Public  Peril  of  Election  Ex- 
penses. The  Lady  from  Oklahoma. 
Splitting   the   States. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  "efficiency"  ?  In  what 
respects  does  public  business  fail  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  of  efficiency  estab- 
lished by  private  business  ?  Give  some  illus- 
trations of  this  from  Mr.   Wilhelm's  article. 

2.  How  is  the  President  handicapped  by  an 
inadequate  "general  staff"  to  help  him  in 
his    administrative    work? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  duties  that  fall  to  the 
President.  (You  will  find  them  mentioned 
in  general  terms  in  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution ;  you  should  be  able  to  fill  in  .de- 
tails   by    following    the    current    news.) 

4.  Choose  one  of  the  following  topics  for  a 
brief  essay:  (a)  The  President  as  Boss  of 
the  World's  Biggest  Corporation  ;  (b)  The 
Development  of  the  President's  Job  from 
Washington  to  Harding;  (c)  What  Public 
Business   Can   Learn   from    Private   Business. 

5.  List  the  "unfinished  business"  of  the  re- 
cent Congress.  With  what  other  problems 
will   the   new   Congress   have   to  deal  ? 

6.  Comment  on  the  statement  that  "tradition 
has  made  the  tariff  the  favorite  battle 
ground  of  American  party  politics."  In 
what  campaigns  did  this  issue  figure 
largely?  What  is  the  historic  position  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  on 
the   tariff? 

7.  Use  the  material  in  Mr.  Williams's  editorial 
for  briefing  a  debate  on  the  legal  limita>- 
tion  of  primary  and  election  expenses.  Do 
you  think  publicity  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures a  sufficient  remedy,  or  should  there 
be  a  definite  maximum  limit  to  the  amount 
which    can    be    legally    spent? 

8.  Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  your  own  state  ?  Why  or  why 
not? 

II.  American    Foreign    Policy — The    Lawyer 

and  the  League.  The  Colombia  Treaty. 
Harding  Appeals  for  China.  Tongs  and 
Fingers.    Hughes   the    Peacemaker. 

1.  How  did  Secretary  Lansing's  policy  diverge 
from  that  of  President  Wilson  with  regard 
to  the   League  of   Nations   Covenant? 

2.  What  did  Secretary  Lansing  propose  as  a 
substitute   for    Article   X    of    the   Covenant? 

3.  Mention  some  instances  of  international 
quarrels  which  are  "justiciable,"  that  is, 
subject  to  settlement  by  some  international 
court  •  or  tribunal.  Mention  some  other 
quarrels  which  cannot  be  settled  on  legal 
grounds,  but   involve  diplomatic  negotiation. 

4.  Give  the  history  of  our  acquirement  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  On  what  grounds  has 
it  been  criticized  ?  On  what  grounds  has  it 
been  defended  ? 

III.  Industrial  Problems— Why  the  Com- 
rades Need  Capitalism.  Labor  and 
the    Packers.   Steel    Trust   to    Reform. 

1.  What  does  Mr.  Spargo  mean  by  saying 
that  "The  civilized  world  is  less  ready  for 
Socialism  than  at  any  time  in  a  hundred 
years    past"  ? 

2.  Contrast  the  doctrine  of  evolutionary  So- 
cialism "that  Socialism  will  come  as  the 
logical  development  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem" with  the  doctrine  of  revolutionary 
Socialism  that  Socialism  will  come  about  by 
means  of  "the  collapse  of  the  capitalist 
system." 

3.  Why  is  there  a  downward  tendency  of 
wages  at  the  present  time?  What  issues 
are   involved    in   the  meat   packers'   dispute? 

IV.  The  Neap  East  —  Letting  the  Turk 
Down   Gently. 

1.  Explain  the  historical  references  in  the 
first    paragraph.' 

2.  Why  is  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire   to   be   partial    instead   of   complete? 

3.  What  countries  has  the  Turkish  Empire 
lost  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present?  When?  How?  To 
whom  ? 

4.  Explain  the  reference  to  the  "pre-war  Ger- 
man plan  of  Berlin  to  Bagdad." 

V.  European      Politics  —  The      Reparations 

Deadlock.  The  Petrograd  Revolt.  Span- 
ish Premier  Shot. 
1.  Write  an  essay  on  any  one  of  the  following 
topics:  (a)  The  Reparations  Crisis;  (b) 
Bolshevism  in  Russia;  (c)  The  Revolu- 
tionary Spirit  in  Spain  ;  (d)  Spanish 
Parties    and    Political    Traditions. 
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This  week  we  give  the  floor  to 
Soldier  and  the  Student,  in  whom  are 
represented  a  large  part  of  mankind: 

I  Am  the  Student 

"Why"  is  my  watchword.  "How"  is 
my  directing  influence.  "What  for"  is 
the  by-word  of  thq  scoffer  and  if  I 
cannot  answer,  I  laugh,  for  nothing  I 
have  ever  discovered  has  been  of  no 
value  to  the  world,  and  nothing  I  shall 
ever  do  will  be  without  some  bene- 
ficial influence. 

All  men  devote  some  of  their  lives 
to  study,  no  man  ever  ceases  to  learn, 
but  some  learn  only  what  is  forced 
upon  them,  some  acquire  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  riches,  some  for  power 
to  rule  their  fellow  men,  while  others 
love  knowledge  for  the  enrichment  and 
gift  of  understanding  which  it  gives 
their  own  souls — these  are  students. 

I  may  never  possess  great  wealth, 
political  or  social  power,  I  miss  much 
of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure,  but 
I  possess  within  myself  a  greater 
treasure  and  a  greater  strength,  a 
depth  and  capacity  for  enjoyment  and 
sorrow  and  understanding  which  no 
man  can  take  away  from  me. 

Men  talk  of  being  led  by  mobs  or 
by  aristocracies,  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  I  smile  at  their  lack  of  observa- 
tion, for  the  world  has  always  been  led 
by  an  aristocracy — the  aristocracy  of 
brains.  The  student  taught  a  race  of 
ape-men  the  use  of  fire,  the  use  of 
tools.  He  taught  the  savage  to  cooper- 
ate, to  dwell  together  in  villages,  to 
cultivate  grain  and  to  domesticate  cat- 
tle. He  taught  the  barbarian  to  read 
and  write.  He  taught  civilized  man  to 
use  machinery.  In  them  all  he  helped 
develop  a  belief  in  God.  Today  his 
work  continues,  it  is  boundless.  The 
dream  of  the  idealistic  student  of  to- 
day is  but  the  achievement  of  tomor- 
row. 

If    you    would    become    a    leader    of 
men,  join  with  me. 
-I  am  the  student. 

Melvin  B.  Hallett 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Some  letters  point  out  that  the 
guardian  of  the  nation's  peace,  tho 
honored  in  war,  receives  less  than  just 
recognition  when  the  nation  enjoys  the 
peace  for  which  he  fought: 

I  Am  the  American  Soldier 

I  am  the  advance  guard  of  civiliza- 
tion.  I   am   the   Knight  of  Democracy. 

I  am  your  protector,  the  protector  of 
the  great  American  public. 

When  Mars  tore  asunder  his  chains 
and  smashed  his  shackles,  at  the  beck- 
oning   of    the    Hun;    when    he    hurled 
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the  world  into  a  mire  of  blood;  when 
he  pitched  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
into  a  rampage  of  slaughter  and  devas- 
tation; when  he  rattled  at  your  very 
gates  and  threatened  your  wives  and 
mothers,  your  sisters  and  sweethearts 
with  plague  and  pestilence,  with  desti- 
tution, poverty,  starvation,  then  I  was 
your  only  hope  of  salvation,  then  I 
was  your  valiant  hero. 

For  you  I  fought  the  Hun;  for  you 
I  suffered  sickness  and  disease  and  "all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to";  for  you  I 
bore  pains,  and  wounds,  and  weari- 
ness. 

For  you  I  lived  in  the  rain  and  mud 
of  France  and  stalked  death  in  No- 
Man's  Land  thru  a  never-ending  night- 
mare. 

For  you  I  defeated  the  Hun,  that 
democracy  might  live  and  civilization 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

And  now? 

You  mark  me  as  a  pest,  a  social  out- 
cast, a  necessary  evil,  a  public  burden. 

The   serf   has   served    your   purpose. 

I  am  the  Knight  of  Democracy.  I  am 
the   advance    guard   of   civilization. 

I  am  the  American  soldier. 

C.    HUNDERTMARK 

Douglas,  Arizona 

Opening  Nights 

The  Right  Girl — a  tuneful  musical  com- 
edy cut  to  the  orthodox  pattern  of  success- 
ful summer  shows.  (Times  Square  Thea- 
ter.) 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  by  George 
H.  Atkinson.  A  puzzling  play ;  if  meant  as 
a  burlesque  on  old-fashioned  melodrama,  it 
is  yawningly  tedious ;  if  seriously  intended, 
it  is  unspeakably  poor.  (Greenwich  Village 
Theater.) 

Sascha  Jacohsen.  a  violinist  not  without 
honor  in  his  own  city,  gave  his  farewell  re- 
cital in  New  York  last  week,  preceding  an 
eighteen  months'  European  tour.  The  Con- 
certo in  B  Minor,  by  d'Ambrosio,  was  the 
outstanding  feature  of  his  program,  which 
showed  a  brilliant  mastery  of  the  violin  in 
musical  moods  that  ranged  all  the  way 
from  Mozart  to  Rimsky-Korsakoif.  (Car- 
negie Hall.) 

Inheritors,  by  Susan  Glaspell,  shows  the 
Provincetown  Players  at  their  best,  and 
worst.  The  play  is  courageous  in  its  pres- 
entation of  ideas  and  written  with  grim 
sincerity.  But  of  the  cast  of  fifteen  only 
two  are  adequate  actors :  Ann  Harding,  as 
the  flamingly  radical  young  college  girl, 
and  Jasper  Deeter,  as  her  farmer  father, 
who  sees  in  the  world  nothing  more  than  a 
field  of  corn.    (Provincetown  Theater.) 

Mary  Stuart,  by  John  Drinkwater.  is  a 
great  play,  greatly  played.  Clare  Eames 
brings  to  the  title  role  all  the  regal  dig- 
nity, the  brilliant  wit,  the  passionate  fire 
that  are  written  in  Mr.  Drinkwater's  char- 
acterization of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scot.*. 
The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  a 
single  day  in  the  early  life  of  Mary  Stuart, 
its  climax  the  murder  of  Riccio.  But  the 
action  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  play's  analysis  of  fate.  (Ritz  Theater.) 
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No  other  combination 
accomplishes  the  same  result 

Caruso  and  all  other  famous 
artists  who  make  Victor  Records 
always  test  them  on  the  Victrola 
before  they  give  final  approval 
for  their  release^  No  combination 
of  substitutes  enables  you  to  hear 
the  interpretations  of  these  great 
artists  exactly  as  they  themselves 
heard  and  approved  their  own 
work* 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  Victor 
dealers  everywhere*  New  Victor 
Records  demonstrated  at  all  deal- 
ers on  the  1st  of  each  month* 

"Victrola 


Misbkin 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

nto.  u.  s  PAT  orr 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarkcd 
word "Viarola'Mdentity  all  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid!  Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden.  N,  J. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,K  j. 


"The  boat,  crew,  gear  and  all,  was  hurled  high  in  the  air 
and  in  an  instant  I  felt  myself  skidding  down  that  whale's 
back  as  tho  it  had  been  a  greased  toboggan  slide  into  the  sea" 

Thar'  She  Blows 

A  Tall  Water  Story  of  Adventure  Aboard  a 

Whaling  Ship 

By  James  H.  Williams,  Able  Seaman 


w 


"Hiram  was  the  greenest 
of  all  greenhorns     .     . 
according  to  his  ideas  the 
crow's  nest  was  'up  in  the 
garret' " 


HEN  I  was  a  boy  I  al- 
ways harbored  a  secret 
ambition  to  make  a 
whaling  voyage.  This  laudable 
but  dangerous  ambition  was 
shared  by  a  good  many  other 
healthy  but  humble  youngsters  in 
our  locality,  for  we  lived  but 
fourteen  miles  from  New  Bed- 
ford, the  great  "Sperm  City,"  and 
the  reek  of  blubber  was  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Whaling      was      a      game      of 


chance;  a  mere  gamble  against  long  odds  and  a  losing 
game. 

But  nearly  every  boy  knew  some  older  boy  who  had  made 
a  lucky  voyage  in  a  New  Bedford  whaler,  won  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  common  hazard  of  a  fortunate  cruise, 
married  the  girl  of  his  choice,  bought  a  farm,  or  otherwise 
established  himself,  and  settled  down  to  a  home  life  of  con- 
tented respectability  and  maritime  renown  on  the  hard 
won  proceeds  of  his  early  daring. 

Personally,  I  cannot  say  that  I  shared  in  the  prevailing 
ambition,  so  common  among  my  youthful  townies,  to  make 
a  whaling  voyage  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  peaceful 
stay  at  home  existence. 

I  was  born  with  a  roving  commission;  I  never  knew  a 
man  in  my  home  town  whom  I  was  willing  to  work  for,  nor 
a  girl  whom  I  dared  pay  court  to,  for  my  real  love  was  the 
roaring  sea.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  maiden  unkissed  than  a 
widow  to  mourn.  By  the  irony  of  fate  I  was  born  amid  a 
home  environment  in  which  I  was  entirely  misplaced;  in 
the  heart  of  a  dirty,  smoky,  sulphurous,  noisy  factory  town 
to  which  I  could  never  become  reconciled  or  hope  to  endure. 

I  was  a  hopeless  foreigner  among  the  disagreeable  sur- 
roundings of  my  native  town,  simply  because  my  parents 
happened  to  get  there  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  my  his- 
tory and  remained  longer  than  the'  immediate  necessities 
of  the  occasion  required.  I  love  my  native  land,  but  I  always 
did  despise  my  native  town. 

When  I  returned  to  my  home  in  1880  I  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  had  just  completed  four  years  tall  water  sea 
service. 

I  had  traded  two  years  in  the  Western  Ocean,  sailed  to 
the  East  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies,  crossed  the  Equator 


four  times,  doubled  both  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Therefore,  I  justly 
considered  myself  some  sailor-man,  and  decided  that  a  four 
years'  whaling  voyage  was  all  I  needed  to  round  out  my 
career  and  establish  my  prestige  as  the  most  famous  boy 
who  ever  left  Narragansett  Bay. 

But  when  I  reached  New  Bedford  the  local  crimps,  un- 
scrupulous as  they  were,  dare  not  ship  me,  in  spite  of  my 
previous  experience  and  evident  fitness,  because  of  my  ex- 
treme youth.  The  law,  they  told  me,  had  interposed  a  bar- 
rier which  even  they  dared  not  overstep.  They  advised  me, 
therefore,  to  return  home  and  come  back  when  I  was 
older.  So  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  resume  my  course 
in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  merchant  marine. 

But  I  never  forgot  my  original  determination  to  make  a 
whaling  voyage.  And  two  years  later  I  again  presented 
myself  to  the  local  crimps  in  the  port  of  New  Bedford,  lied 
my  way  thru  and  gained  my  long  cherished  position  among 
a  blubber  hunter's  crew. 

It  was  early  in  March,  1882,  that  I  was  mustered  into 
the  whale  fishery,  thru  the  agency  of  old  Tom  Codd,  the 
famous  but  more  infamous  "Shanghai"  prince  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  sent  to  sea  in  the  good  ship  "Ramirez,"  350  tons, 
Captain  Dodge,  for  a  four  years'  cruise.  My  ambition  was 
to  be  gratified,  but  my  trials  had  just  begun. 

Many  times  during  that  memorable  voyage  I  cursed  the 
day  I  met  old  Tom  Codd,  and  vowed  that  if  ever  I  got  my 
grapplings  on  him  I  would  make  short  work  of  him. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning  in  mid-March  when  we  were 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  shipping  office  for  first  inspection 
and  final  selection  by  sturdy  old  Cap'n  Dodge.  We  were  a 
motley,  unkempt  assortment  of  various  nations  and  races 
of  men,  most  of  us  the  helpless  objects  of  dire  adversity. 

There  were  but  few  sailors  and  only  three  Americans, 
The  rest  were  all  human  derelicts  attracted  together 
from  far  and  near  by  decoy  advertisements  circulated  by 
the  wily  crimps,  who  realized  $100  bonus  on  every  man  se- 
cured thru  their  insiduous  methods,  regardless  of  whether 
he  was  sailor,  farmer,  peddler  or  soldier. 

Among  the  crowd  I  noticed  but  one  acquaintance,  Tom 
Dennis,  of  Dartmouth.  Tom  and  I  had  been  playmates  in 
early  childhood  and  we  had  often  gone  swimming  together 
in  the  Bay,  and  played  baseball  and  lea  stalks  on  the  New 
Boston  road. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Tom  among  the  crowd  of  possibilities, 
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Struck  home!   The  harpoon  caught  this  whale  squarely  and   lodged   deep 


not  only  because  I  knew  him,  but  because,  being  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  he  had  already  one  "plum  pudding" 
voyage  of  seven  or  eight  months  to  his  credit  and  I  felt 
therefore  that  he  would  be  a  valuable  shipmate  and  helpful 
instructor  to  a  person  in  my  state  of  inexperienced  en- 
thusiasm. 

By  far  the  most  noticeable  personality  among  the  motley 
crowd  of  stragglers  was  a  big,  raw-boned,  verdant  giant 
from  East  Down  East,  as  fresh  and  unsophisticated  as  his 
native  hills  are  green.  He  answered  to  the  name  of  Hiram 
and  hailed  from  "Vermount." 

Old  Tom  Codd  and  big  Joe  "Beef,"  his  overfed  and  cor- 
pulent side  partner  in  legalized  iniquity,  were  strutting 
around  among  the  crowd  of  uncouth  send-offs,  appraising 
the  individual  merits  of  their  promiscuous  roundup  with  all 
the  critical  shrewdness  of  a  pair  of  drovers  exhibiting  a 
herd  of  steers. 

"Thar  ye  ar',  Cap'n,"  grinned  old  Tom  Codd,  with  an 
appreciative  leer,  as  he  approached  the  big  Yankee  and 
proceeded  to  paw  him  over  to  emphasize  his  good  points. 
"Thar's  suthin'  fer  ye;  jest  lookud  'im;  ban's  on  'im  like  a 
jvhale's  fluke;  heave  a  harpoon  in  out  o'  sight  every  time." 

"Hey,  yew  ol  vagabon',  I  ain't  no  beef  critter,  consarn 
ye!"  grunted  the  big  greenhorn  resentfully,  and  with  a 
disdainful  shove  he  sent  Tom  Codd  sprawling  into  the 
frozen  gutter  six  feet  away.  A  general  laugh  greeted  the 
fallen  crimp's  discomfiture,  in  which  the  whaling  skipper 
joined  the  heartiest  of  all. 

"All  right,  Tom,"  he  bellowed,  as  the  old  beach  pirate 
scrambled  wrathfully  to  his  feet.  "I'll  take  that  feller  on 
your  recommendation,  but  you  oughtta  come  along  jest  to 
exercize  him;  he  seems  kinda  fracshus!" 

Amid  the  titter  of  unsuppressed  merriment  that  went 
around,  Tom  sneaked  away,  crestfallen  and  furious,  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  leaving  the  skipper  to  select  his 
crew  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  next  day  the  elected  members  of  the  "Ramirez" 
crew  were  assembled  at  the  shipping  commissioner's  office 
to  sign  articles. 

The  shipping  agreement  for  whalers  differed  in  some  es- 
sential particulars  from  the  ordinary  shipping  articles 
signed  by  seamen  entering  service  in  the  general  merchant 
marine. 

This  was  considered  necessary  because  of  the  unusual 
length  of  the  voyages,  and  the  greater  hazards  and  un- 
usual labors  undertaken  by  the  crews,  and  also  because  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  necessitated  large  crews  and 
small  ships,  therefore  the  crews  had  to  be  content  to  accept 


more  cramped  and  crowded  quarters  than  in  a  cargo  ship. 
But  the  principal  distinction  was  in  regard  to  compen- 
sation. The  whaling  and  fishing  crews  have  always  been 
signed  on  a  no  catch  no  pay  basis. 

•AH  hands,  masters  and  mates  as  well  as  seamen,  were 
engaged  on  shares,  usually  referred  to  in  the  trade  as  a 
"lay."  The  entire  profits  of  the  cruise  were,  therefore, 
divided  in  very  unequal  ratio  between  the  owners,  masters, 
mates  and  men,  and  were  presumed,  of  course,  to  be  based 
upon  the  prevailing  price  of  oil  and  other  substances  gath- 
ered during  the  voyage  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

In  the  "Ramirez"  the  sailor  portion  of  the  crew  were 
signed  for  the  eightieth  lay.  One  portion  in  eighty,  whether 
of  oil,  balene,  spermaceti,  ambergris,  or  any  other  product 
was  to  be  our  share.  It  was  a  pretty  long  lay,  but  we  laid 
for  it. 

When  Big  Hiram  was  called  up  to  sign  the  official  pro- 
ceedings were  entirely  new  to  him,  but  he  got  thru  fairly 
well  after  all.  He  gave  his  name  as  Hiram  Stebbins  and 
his  native  state  as  "Vermount,"  and  his  father's  name  as 
Abner,  who  owned  a  farm  "jest  a  short  piece  outside  o' 
Rutland."  When  questioned  as  to  his  stature  he  replied, 
"Wal,  I'm  either  six  foot  'n'  two  inches  or  two  foot  'n'  six 
inches.  I  fergit  which." 

But  green  and  unsophisticated  as  he  was,  Hiram 
proved  a  good  shipmate  and  a  faithful  friend,  and  in  time 
developed  into  a  good  whaler  and  fully  verified  Tom  Codd's 
reckless  prediction  about  heaving  whale  irons  home  in  a 
cachelot's  flank. 

Hiram  was  the  greenest  of  all  the  greenhorns  I  have  ever 
seen  on  board  a  ship.  He  didn't  even  know  the  sea  was  salt; 
but  it  was  "a  mighty  big  river."  According  to  his  ideas  the 
forepeak  was  "down  cellar,"  the  tops  were  "upstairs"  and 
the  crow's  nest  was  "up  in  the  garret."  It  took  a  month  and 
a  great  deal  of  promiscuous  instruction  to  impress  the 
value  of  sea  etiquet  upon  his  mind  and  break  him  of  calling 
the  old  man  "boss"  and  the  mates  "fellers." 

The  rest  of  the  crowd  dubbed  him  "Country,"  tho  most  of 
them  were  just  as  green  as  himself  in  all  the  practical  es- 
sentials of  seamanship. 

But  after  "Country"  "had  got  over  his  first  fright  and  re- 
covered from  a  severe  attack  of  sea  sickness  and  become 
somewhat  reconciled  to  the  sparse  rations  and  night 
watches  he  became  a  prize  among  our  crew. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  cruise  we  slanted  leisurely  along 
the  American  coast  and  sighted  our  first  school  of  whales 
off  Cape  Hatteras. 

We  lowered  our  boats  and  man-  [Continued  on  page  358 


Keeping  Them  on  the  Farm 

The  Story  of  Henry  C.  Wallace,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Who  Has 
Spent  His  Life  Studying,  Teaching,  Improving  and  Practising  Farming 

By  Olynthus  B.  Clark 


MR.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, comes  to  his  task  well  equipped,  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  He  is  a  "son  of  the 
soil,"  in  that  he  comes  -of  an  agricultural  ancestry  and  has 
himself  been  in  constant  contact  with  actual  farming. 
Moreover,  tho  he  is  a  real  "dirt  farmer,"  so  much  talked 
about  in  recent  months,  in  the  sense  that  he  has  had 
actual  experience  in  turning  the  soil,  growing  crops  and 
feeding  hogs  for  a  livelihood,  he  is  not  a  "dirt  farmer"  in 
the  sense  that  he  knows  only  actual  farming,  that  he  has 
just  doffed  his  overalls  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  directing  the  agricultural  development  of  a  na- 
tion of  110,000,000  people — a  position  requiring  broad 
knowledge,  scientific  technique  and  administrative  grasp. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Wallace  does  know  the  day's  toil  and  the 
season's  task  on  the  farm. 
But  what  is  indispensable, 
he  knows  vastly  more,  or 
he  could  not  qualify  to  su- 
pervise the  vast  and  com- 
plex concerns  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
In  his  generation,  Mr. 
Wallace  has  had  a  large 
part  in  the  tremendous 
advance  made  in  agricul- 
ture; he  has  witnessed  the 
discovery  of  important 
scientific  principles  and 
their  practical  application 
to  agriculture  —  in  the 
growing  of  crops  and  live- 
stock and  in  the  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  rural  life. 
Not  only  this,  but — what 
is  equally  important  to  successful  farm- 
ing— he  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
marketing  the  products  of  the  farm.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  the  Secretary's  connection  with 
and  contribution  to  agriculture  have  al- 
ways been,  and  what  his  general  policies 
are  likely  to  be. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  of  Welsh-Scotch  ances- 
try, the  original  family  home  being  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  certain  members  of  the  Wallace 
clan  went  with  the  Scottish  migration 
into  Northern  Ireland,  becoming  farmers 
in  counties  Antrim  and  Derry  along  the 
River  Bann.  His  grandfather,  John 
Wallace,  emigrated  to  America  in  1830, 
settling  down  as  a  farmer  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
married  and  reared  a  family  of  seven 
children,  one  of  the  sons  being  the  late 
Henry  Wallace,  the  father  of  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  elder  Wallace,  familiarly  known 
as  "Uncle  Henry,"  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,    and    for    several    years    was    a 


Secretary  Wallace's  case  proves  that  really  modern  farm- 
ing  is    a   matter   of   sound   scholarship   no   less   than    of 
vigorous  practise 


popular  and  successful  pastor  in  Westerif  Illinois  and  East- 
ern Iowa,  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  live  in  the  open, 
whereupon  he  turned  back  to  the  ancestral  occupation  of 
farming.  He  established  himself  in  Adair  County,  Iowa, 
and  soon  demonstrated  what  an  educated  man  could  do  in 
serving  humanity,  by  putting  his  life  into  farming  as  he 
had  done  in  preaching.  Before  long  he  was  the  recognized 
leader  and  teacher  of  his  fellow  farmers.  He  developed  in- 
tensive, specialized  farming,  operating  three  of  his  six 
farms  himself,  making  one  a  steer  farm,  another  a  hog 
farm,  and  the  other  a  dairy  farm. 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  environment,  and  un- 
der such  guidance  that  Henry  C.  Wallace  was  born  and 
reared.  He  was  nine  years  old  when,  in  1875,  his  father 
took  up  farming,  the  family  living  in  Winterset,   county 

seat  of  Madison  County.  Young  Wal- 
lace spent  his  summers  on  the  farm, 
accompanying  his  father  and  doing 
the  part  of  the  average  farmer  boy 
of  that  day.  During  the  winters  he 
went  to  school  and  on  the  side  learned 
the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
county  newspaper,  of  which  his  father 
was  part  owner. 

In  the  spring  of  1885,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  young  Wallace  entered  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  at  Ames, 
enjoying  the  rare  privilege  of  study- 
ing under  the  renowned  Dr.  Seaman 
A.  Knapp.  Just  before  the  opening  of 
the  spring  term  of  the  college,  in 
February,  1887,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  studies  to  take  personal 
charge  of  one  of  the  farms,  the  tenant 
of  which  hav-  [Continued  on  page  355 


Mr.  Wallace  carries  off  with  him  a  considerable  part  of  Des  Moines,  in  his  large  and 
active  family.  The  sons — of  whom  Henry  A>,  at  the  left,  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  John  and  James,  the  other  two  in  order,  graduates  of  Pennsylvania 
University — have  all  been  more  or  less  associated  with  their  father  in  publishing 
Wallaces  Farmer.  The  eldest  daughter,  Annabelle  (center)  now  Mrs.  Angus  McLay 
of  Detroit,  was  graduated  from  Drake  University,  and  Mary,  at  the  left,  from  Vassar 
College;  Ruth,  on  the  right,  is  studying  in  Goucher  College,  Baltimore 
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Paul   Thompton 

The  little  girls  of  the  North  Harlem  Community  Club  for  Negro  Children  patronize  the  most  sophisticated  of  the  arts 
— ballet  dancing.  And  the   young   aspirants   seem  to   take  to   it  naturally,  to  say  the  least 
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Fd  Like  to  Show  You  Harlem! 

This  Prosperous   City   of   150,000   Negroes    (Where   Even   the 
Cops  Are  Colored)  Is  One  Bright  Spot  in  Our  Black  Problem 

By  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt 
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Author  of  "The  New  Negro" 
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HEN  we  get  possession  of  Africa,"  a  negro 
said  to  me  in  Harlem  the  other  day,  "we  are 
going  to  build  a  civilization  so  splendid  that 
white  women  will  blacken  their  faces  and  frizz  their  hair." 
He  was  joking,  partly.  But  in  all  seriousness  he  added, 
"Who  knows  if  we  have  a  long  time  to  wait?  Already  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  is  abroad;  out  West  the  Angel  Gabriel 
has  told  a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  'You  negroes  shall  have 
Africa,'  and  in  Liberia  the  trees  have  cried  out,  'You 
negroes  shall  have  Africa!'  and  the  rocks  answered,  'Yes, 
yes!  Amen!  Africa  for  the  Africans!'" 

I  suppose  I  looked  incredulous,  for  he  went  on,  "Super- 
stition? Well,  we  are  superstitious."  And  they  are.  More 
than  that,  they  are  quixotic.  Outside  the  building  where  we 
chatted  hangs  the  red,  green  and  black  flag  of  Africa. 
Within  reigns — if  you  call  it  reigning — all  Africa's  "pro- 
visional president,"  his  Excellency  the  Honorable  Marcus 
Garvey.  And  yet  negroes,  like  other  folks,  require  some 
visible  basis  for  their  superstition  and  their  quixotism.  Back 
of  both,  in  the  new  negro's  case,  looms  an  achievement — 
namely,  Harlem,  .the  wonderful. 

Greatest  negro  city  in  the  world,  it  boasts  magnificent 
negro  churches,  luxurious  negro  apartment  houses,  vast 
negro  wealth,  and  a  negro  population  of  130,000,  or  pos- 
sibly 150,000,  or,  as  enthusiasts  declare,  195,000.  Only 
fifteen  years  ago  Harlem  was  white.  Today  it  is  an  ex- 
hibit, not  of  darkest,  but  of  brightest  Africa.  No  matter 
what  his  attitude  toward  Garvey  and  Garveyism,  every 
new  negro  argues,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  "If  my 
race  could  make  Harlem,  pray,  what  on  earth  can't  it  do?" 
and,  in  discussing  race  problems,  he  will  remark,  sooner  or 
later,  "I'd  like  to  show  you  Harlem."  It  is  his  Q.  E.  D. 
And  a  point  well  taken?  Go  see. 

Climbing  the  subway  stairs  at  135th  Street  and  Lenox 
Avenue,  you  suppress  a  squirm;  also  a  rising  humorosity. 
Both  are  foolish.  This  is  no  usual  Black  Belt  or  Little 
Africa  or  San  Juan  Hill.  It  is  no  mere  glorified  Lime  Kiln 
Club.  From  the  top  of  those  stairs  you  get  an  impression 
of  spaciousness,  of  cleanliness,  of  prosperity,  of  success — 
of  brilliance,  almost.  A  negro  said  to  me  once,  "There's  no 
finer  section  of  New  York  City." 
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It  was  not  a  particularly  wild  exaggeration,  you  will  find. 

True,  a  certain  amount  of  poverty  and  a  certain  very 
pitiable  degree  of  overcrowding  occasionally  lurk  behind 
those  brownstone  fronts  or  sadden  the  interiors  of  less  an- 
tiquated dwellings,  and  one  hears  on  oificial  authority  that 
crime  and  illiteracy  in  Harlem  are  above  "normal."  Yet 
what  meets  the  eye  is  all  but  universally  cheerful — streets 
broad  and  well  kept,  houses  scrupulously  cared  for,  and 
the  inhabitants  admirably  prosperous.  You  notice  a  pro- 
fusion of  "pussy-cat"  hats.  You  see  expensively  clad 
mothers  perambulating  superb  baby  carriages.  Beside  Little 
Italy  and  the  Ghetto,  Harlem  shines.  And  if  its  people  are 
black,  who  cares?  In  ten  minutes  or  less,  you  begin  to  for- 
get, and  in  a  half-hour  or  less  you  are  color-blind,  quite. 

As  for  the  humorous  side,  you  may  be  tempted  to  poke 
fun  a  little  at  that  Harlem  grandee,  Sir  Walter  Craig, 
musician,  and  at  Professor  Darling  Mack's  "twenty-five 
jazz  demons,  every  member  an  irresistible  jazz  fiend,"  and 
at  the  basket  ball  promoter  who  advertizes,  "Come  out, 
bring  your  horns,  bells,  rattles,  and  cheer  the  home  girls 
on  in  their  fight  to  stop  the  invaders,"  nor  will  you  keep  an 
entirely  straight  face  when  reading,  "Hats  off  to  Lelia  Ed- 
munds !  She  has  broken  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  three 
leaders  of  the  Popularity-Beauty  Contest."  Perhaps  you 
might  also  poke  fun  at  the  Jack  Johnson  Welcome  Home 
Club.  But  Harlem  is  not  amusing,  in  the  main.  In  the  main, 
it  is  impressive.  Especially  the  churches. 

St.  Philip's,  with  4000  communicants,  has  lately  erected 
a  $300,000  Gothic  edifice  in  stone  and  tawny  brick.  Note 
the  mullioned  windows,  the  exquisitely  sculptured  corbels, 
the  fine  brass,  the  reredos  adorned  with  gleaming  mosaic. 
Any  parish,  anywhere,  might  well  be  proud  of  such  a 
church.  Meanwhile  the  Metropolitan  Baptists  have  taken 
over  a  handsome  stone  structure,  vaguely  Richardsonian  in 
design  and  belonging  originally  to  a  white  congregation. 
Of  the  many  smaller  churches  in  Harlem,  a  few  are  un- 
deniably quaint.  One,  in  a  tiny  shop,  has  a  tiny  restaurant 
down  cellar.  Another  announces  a  "big  baptizing."  Still 
another  puts  out  a  sign,  "Look!  Look!  Souls  are  being 
saved!"  A  fourth  styles  itself  "Christadelphian  Ecclesia." 
And  the  Spiritualists  flourish,  moderately,  while  a  charm- 
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ing  wizard  proclaims,  "Magic  words — secret,  sure  method 
of  obtaining  anything  you  want;  postpaid  for  dime."  But 
the  usual  Harlem  church,  tho  little,  is  so  beautifully 
built  in  such  costly  material  that  you  ask,  "Where  do  these 
negroes  get  all  this  money?" 

Where,  indeed?  Their  "Y"  cost  $350,000.  Their  "Y.  W." 
cost  the  same.  St.  Philip's  deals  in  real  estate  and  has  hold- 
ings valued  at  $1,000,000.  All  told,  the  Harlem  negroes  con- 
trol real  estate  worth  $20,000,000  according  to  the  lowest 
estimate,  $300,000,000  according  to  the  highest.  Nobody 
knows  precisely.  You  hear  of  "four  millionaires"  and  "ten 
half -millionaires";  also  you  hear  that  individual  wealth 
rarely  exceeds  $75,000.  But  there  are  two  banks  owned  and 
operated  by  negroes,  and  of  New  York's  500  negro  auto- 
mobile licenses  a  majority  are  held  in  Harlem,  and  the 
Harlem  shop-windows  display  goods  at  prices  by  no  means 
humble — $18  for  a  smoking-table,  $30  for  a  lamp. 

The  explanation  is,  negroes  have  gone  into  business — 
the  real  estate  business,  the  insurance  business,  the  amuse- 
ment business,  and  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  business,  large 
and  small.  A  negro  millinery  sh6p  offers  "a  variety  of 
styles  in  the  latest  Parisian  shapes"  created  "by  expert 
negro  designers."  A  negro  apothecary  advertizes,  "Why 
Not  Go  to  Our  Own  Drugstore?  They  employ  all  colored 
men."  A  negro  music  shop  sells  negro  "spirituals"  and 
records  of  "Lucille  Hegamin,  the  wonderful  colored  singer, 
accompanied  by  the  Blue  Flame  Syncopaters."  And  what 
chances  one  hears  of  for  investment!  The  African  Interna- 
tional Traders,  Inc.  "are  buying  and  selling  for  negroes  the 
world  over."  S.  S.  Bassa  arrives  with  "a  rich  cargo  of  ma- 
hogany for  the  Gold  Coast  Import  and  Export  Company." 
"Kpakpa  Quartey,  West  African  timber  and  mineral  lands 
owner,  will  entertain  general  business  propositions."  "The 
World  Wonder  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
largest  oil  company  operated  by  negroes,  has  opened  its 
eastern  headquarters  in  the  beautiful  office  building  owned 
by  Dr.  Wiley  Wil- 
son." And  the 
Crocker  Air  Line 
Company  (De- 
troit) is  "equip- 
p  i  n  g  locomotives 
with  compressed 
air"  and  desires 
$100,000  "to  erect 
a  machine  shop  to 
employ  50,000  la- 
borers of  our  own 
race.  Our  boys  and 
girls  have  been 
educated  to  a  com- 
mercial and  busi- 
ness knowledge, 
but,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  business  in- 
dustries have  been 
compelled  to  let  it 
waste  and  have 
had  to  go  to  the 
other  race  and  ac- 
cept lower  posi- 
tions." 

To  a  certain  extent  the  charge  is  true.  But  more  and 
more  the  negroes  are  driving  the  whites  out  of  business  all 
thru  Harlem,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  seek  recruits  so  confidently  there,  and  why  such 
establishments  as  the  Toussaint  School  of  Professional 
Photography,  the  Crichlow-Braithwaite  Shorthand  School, 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting, 
the  National  School  of  Music,  and  Mme.  Grant's  School  of 
Dressmaking  attract  pupils.  Young  Harlem  will  soon  be 
independent   of   "the   other   race."   Its   own    race   advances 


Paul    Thompson 

With   Booker  T.  Washington  and   Abraham  Lincoln  approving  from  the  walls,  the 

very   young   men    of   the   North   Harlem    Community   Club    get   together   in   solemn 

conclave  over  all  manner  of  important  questions 


rapidly,  for,  while  undesirables,  of  a  sort,  pour  in  from  the 
Southern  states,  a  highly  ambitious  and  on  the  whole  very 
well  educated  type  arrives  from  the  British  West  Indies. 
To  this  influx  of  West  Indian  negroes — 40,000  have  come, 
they  say — Harlem's  prosperity  is  largely  due. 

Why  do  they  come?  Explanations  vary.  Some  will  tell 
you,  "It  is  because  land  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  held 
in  large  estates;  a  negro  has  no  chance  to  buy  in  and  get  a 
start."  Others  say,  "It  is  because  we  lacked  opportunities 
for  technical  education."  And  when  you  ask  if  the  much 
more  drastic  color  line  in  the  States  was  not  a  deterrent, 
they  shrug  their  shoulders  and  change  the  subject.  They 
feel  it,  tho — especially  the  mulattoes.  In  the  British  West 
Indies,  there  is  a  distinction  between  "colored  people"  and 
negroes.  Here,  the  West  Indian  mulatto  finds  himself  a  man 
without  a  race.  The  whites  scorn  him.  He  scorns  the 
blacks.  Meanwhile  he  is  not  too  fond  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing folk — West  Indian  cigarmakers  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  Harlem  has  15,000  Porto  Ricans.  In  the  Harlem 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  you  will  see  an 
array  of  photographs,  "Old  Homes  of  New  Americans — 
Porto  Rico."  You  will  also  see  La  Tribuna  and  La  Gaceta, 
newspapers  printed  in  Spanish. 

This,  obviously,  is  a  first  step  in  Americanization.  Once 
the  Spanish-speaking  negroes  have  been  attracted  to  the 
Library,  they  may  begin  to  show  interest  in  its  forum, 
where  race  problems  are  discussed  by  visiting  celebrities, 
and  perhaps  even  in  its  collection  of  books  on  race 
problems.  Harlem  reads  enormously.  Harlem  thinks,  tho 
you  would  little  imagine  it  at  first.  What  with  festivities 
loudly  announced  by  "the  Great  Fraternal  and  Loving  Or- 
der of  Grand  United  Mosaic  Templars,"  the  Colored  Ama- 
teur Billiards  Association,  the  Waiters'  Association,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Pullman  Porters,  the  Professional  Chauf- 
feurs, and  the  Royal  Four  Social  Club  ("first  prize  $5  in 
gold  to  the  lady  wearing  the  prettiest  silk  waist  and  stock- 
ings"), the  place 
seems  frivolous. 
But  pause  in  front 
of  Young's  Book 
Exchange  and  see 
what  Harlem  buys. 
In  one  window  you 
will  notice  "Dun- 
bar's  Poem  s," 
"Reminiscences  of 
Abraham  Lincoln," 
"The  Journal  of 
Negro  History, 
Vol.  I,"  "Frederick 
Douglass,  Orator," 
"The  Negro  Sol- 
dier in  Our  War," 
Emilio's  "A  Brave 
Black  Regiment," 
Booker  Washing- 
ton's "My  Larger 
Education,"  Du 
Bois's  "Dark 
Water"  and  "Souls 
of  Black  Folk," 
Wiener's  "Africa 
and  the  Discovery  of  America,"  Hatcher's  "John  Jasper," 
Henson's  "A  Negro  Explorer  at  the  North  Pole,"  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker's  "Following  the  Color  Line,"  Pickett's  "The 
Negro  Problem,"  Stewart's  "The  Haitian  Revolution," 
Dowd's  "The  Negro  Races,"  "Zabriskie's  "The  Virgin 
Islands,"  Seligmann's  "Tlie  Negro  Faces  America,"  Stod- 
dard's "The  Rising  Tide  of  Color."  Incidentally,  Harlem 
supports  five  negro  newspapers,  all  of  which  endeavor  per- 
sistently— and  successfully — to  keep  race  problems  upper- 
most in  Harlem's  mind.  [Continued  on  page  357 


The  Old  Order  Changeth 

An  Accurate  Explanation   of  the   Basis  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  a  Practical  Solution  of  Our  Greatest  Problem 

By  Hayne  Davis 


No  more  impor- 
tant political 
question  has 
ever  been  presented  to 
the  American  people 
than  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  the  same 
question  indeed  as  the 
Union  of  "The  States," 
but  on  a  worldwide, 
instead  of  an  Atlantic 
seaboard,  scale,  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people  and  political 
institutions  involved, 
i  n  s  t  e  a'  d  of  merely 
the  English  people  and 
institutions  as  they 
were  in  America  in 
1776.  What  was  then 
decided  upon  by  our 
forefathers,  in  the  face 
of  the  conditions  which 
confrcmted  them,  is 
well  worth  our  careful 
consideration  now.  In- 
deed I  venture  to  say 
that  the  action  they 
took  then,  when  duly 
considered,  will  supply 
the  solution  for  our 
present  problem,  created 
by  the  World  War  and 
the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations, 
which  was  made  the 
chief  political  issue  of 
the  day,  in  the  Senate 
and  thruout  the  coun- 
try, during  the  recent 
campaign. 

The  League  of  Na- 
tions came  into  practi- 
cal politics  at  a  time 
when  there  was  little 
time  or  inclination  to 
deliberate.  Decide  and 
act  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  an  International  Union  was  actually  formed 
and  put  into  operation,  by  concerted  action  of  only  four- 
teen of  the  half  hundred  nations  of  the  world;  and 
of  these  fourteen  it  is  probably  true  that  only  a  few 
had  a  real  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  deliberations 
from  which  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
evolved.  In  fact  the  actual  framing  of  the  League  Covenant 
was  the  output  of  nine  working  days  of  a  small  committee 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  The  first  session  of  the  Committee 
on  League  of  Nations  was  held  February  3,  1919,  and  the 
last  on  the  12th.  On  the  14th  the  proposed  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  laid  before  the  Peace  Conference 
in  a  plenary  session.  The  speed  with  which  the  Peace  dele- 
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In  1904  some  articles  were  submitted  to  The  Independent  which 
seemed  to  us  to  open  up  a  wider  field  for  achievement  than  any  other 
subject  then  being  discussed  in  the  periodical  press  of  America. 
Therefore  we  did  more  than  accept  these  articles  for  publication. 
We  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  author,  stated  to  him  the 
impression  made  upon  us  by  the  articles  he  had  submitted,  encour- 
aged his  further  development  of  the  subject,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  published  in  The  Independent  whatever  he  contributed  on  the 
subject. 

What  this  author  foresaw,  and  foreshadowed  in  the  columns  of 
The  Independent  in  the  years  1904-1908,  took  definite  and  legal  shape 
at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  in  1919,  when  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  approved  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  assembled  at  that  historic  spot,  to  put  an  end  to  the  World 
War  and  to  prepare  for  a  new  era  of  Peace  and  Justice. 

The  second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907  had  been  an 
earlier  and  a  great  achievement  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
articles  published  in  The  Independent  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hayne 
Davis.  Soon  after  that  conference  was  held  Mr.  Davis  ceased  to 
write  on  the  subject,  feeling  that  his  work  for  this  cause  was  finished. 

While  unanimous  consent  was  not  secured  at  The  Hague  in  favor 
of  the  American  proposal  for  the  periodical  assembling  of  a  seK- 
governed  international  congress,  such  a  proposal  was  made  by  the 
American  delegation,  with  the  sanction  of  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  (Theodore  Roosevelt)  and  was  approved  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  nations  represented  at  the  conference.  Mr.  Davis 
believed  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  time  when  public  sentiment 
in  other  countries  would  rise  to  the  level  of  the  American  proposal 
at  the  second  Hague  conference,  and  thus  establish  a  permanent  inter- 
national union  with  its  congress,  courts  and  all  the  other  proper 
agencies  for  law,  justice  and  peace. 

Now  that  the  international  union  has  been  actually  formed  and 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Woodrow 
Wilson)  and  has  held  its  first  General  Assembly  at  Geneva,  with 
the  United  States  still  holding  aloof,  Mr.  Davis  has  consented  to  treat 
the  League  of  Nations,  for  The  Independent,  in  a  series  of  articles 
whose  object  will  be: 

(1)  To  properly  relate  the  Covenant  of  the  League  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  set  forth  the  basis  of  any  international  union  that  can  hope 
to  endure; 

(3)  to  indicate  the  true  relation  of  national  armament  to  national 
security,  international  law  and  justice; 

(4)  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  in  the  path  of  any  Associa- 
tion or  League  of  Nations  and  the  way  of  escape  therefrom;  and 

(5)  to  show  the  orderly  steps  of  progress  from  a  union  however 
imperfect  to  one  that  is  more  perfect  and  capable  of  establishing 
justice  and  peace,  even  as  our  own  Union  of  States  grew  gradually 
into  its  present  excellent  form. 

Now  that  the  new  Administration  is  taking  up  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment the  time  is  most  opportune  for  a  treatment  of  this  great 
subject,  which  will  be  free  from  political  or  personal  bias,  and  with 
due  appreciation  of  the  political  principles  and  historical  facts  appli- 
cable to  this  subject. — The  Editor 


gates  worked  at  Paris 
was  not  a  fault,  how- 
ever. Indeed  they  are 
censured  for  not  evolv- 
ing the  Treaty  in  less 
time.  The  c  i  r  cum- 
s  t  a  n  c  e  s  surrounding 
them  are  responsible 
for  their  actions,  not 
their  individual  charac- 
teristics. The  armis- 
tice had  been  signed. 
Millions  were  in  arms, 
billions  were  being 
spent,  production  and 
distribution  of  products 
necessary  for  normal 
existence  had  been  neg- 
lected for  four  years, 
and  all  energies  every- 
where had  been  direct- 
ed first  to  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  War 
Departments  of  the  na- 
tions involved,  leaving 
the  people  to  get  along 
as  best  they  could. 

Under  these  condi- 
tions the  peace  pleni- 
potentiaries did  the 
best  they  could.  They 
evolved  and  submitted 
to  the  nations  of  the 
world  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. All  belligerents, 
except  those  on  the 
German  side,  and  Rus- 
sia, were  to  be  the  orig- 
inal members,  i.  e.,  if 
they  approved  the  Cov- 
enant. All  the  acknowl- 
edged sovereign  powers 
(except  Mexico),  who 
had  been  neutral  in  the 
war,  were  invited  to 
join. 

When  the  proposal 
was  submitted  to  the 
several  Governments 
concerned,  most  of  them 
said  "Amen,"  with  little  or  no  discussion.  In  fact  the  gen- 
eral state  of  mind  did  not  tolerate  discussion,  which  was 
regarded  as  approaching,  if  it  did  not  actually  constitute, 
disloyalty. 

In  this  country,  however,  people  are  accustomed  to  full 
and  free  exercize  of  their  political  rights.  Freedom  in  the 
expression  of  opinion  had  been  suppressed  a  long  time,  by 
the  conditions  necessarily  accompanying  a  state  of  war. 
When  the  Covenant  of  the  League  was  laid  on  the  Ameri- 
can political  table,  relief  from  danger  had  just  begun  to  be 
felt. 

Furthermore,  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential 
election,  a  time  not  auspicious  for  calm  deliberation,  under 
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ordinary  conditions,  and  less  so  this  year  than  perhaps  at 
any  time  since  Lincoln's  assassination. 

Under  such  circumstances  almost  the  chief  political  issue 
became  censure  of  the  Government  for  its  conduct  and 
conclusion  of  the  war.  The  political  atmosphere  became 
darkened  to  an  unusual  degree,  even  for  a  Presidential 
year.  But  the  storm  is  over,  the  clouds  are  clearing,  no 
longer  can  dire  disaster  be  predicted  if  time  is  taken  to 
deliberate  before  we  decide.  For  we  took  time  and  the  dis- 
aster predicted  did  not  come. 

Political  opinion  can  form  itself  now  after  the  people 
have  dispassionately  informed  themselves  on  the  subject. 
And  it  seems  the  duty  of  every  citizen  at  this  time  to  give 
his  best  thought  to  the  League  of  Nations  question.  The 
new  administration  must  soon  make  decisions  on  that  ques- 
tion of  vital  import  to  the  people,  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
every  other,  country.  The  subject  should  be  considered  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  to  do  this,  certain  of  its  historical 
phases  should  be  reviewed  before  taking  up  in  detail  the 
proposals  made  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  question  come  before  us  in  perspective. 

The  League  of  Nations,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  is  still  a  proposal.  For  all  other  nations,  except 
Russia,  Germany  and  Mexico,  which  are  intentionally  ex- 
cluded, the  League  is  a  fact.  We  must  deal  with  it,  there- 
fore, not  only  as  a  proposal  but  also  as  a  fact.  In  discussing 
the  question  of  our  entry  into  the  League,  we  consider  it 
in  the  main,  tho  not  entirely,  as  a  proposal.  When  it  acts 
in  matters  which  concern  us,  we  have  to  recognize  that  it  is 
not  a  theory  but  a  fact  which  confronts  us.  Take  for  ex- 
ample its  decision  adverse  to  our  contention  and  in  favor  of 
Japan  in  regard  to  the  Island  of  Yap.  Japan  was  repre- 
sented in  the  meeting  of  the  Council  which  passed  on  that 
question.  The  United  States  was  not.  Japan  now  has  the 
concurrence  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  with  its 
position  on  the  question.  Our  Department  of  State  has  to 
attack  the  Japanese  position  thus  fortified.  And  one  of  the 
unsettled  matters  for  Mr.  Secretary  Hughes  to  take  up,  as 
he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  is  this  action,  not  of 
a  dead  but  a  living  League,  in  matters  which  concern  the 
United  States  and  to  which  our  Government  felt  compelled 
to  object. 

In  dealing  with  the  League,  we  can  best  satisfy  ourselves 
as  to  our  proper  course,  by  considering  first  the  relation 
of  the  League  to  The  Hague  organization,  next  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  constituted  the  first  Union 
of  our  States,  and  then  to  the  present  Constitution  which 
was  substituted  for  those  Articles.  Then  we  can  see  clearly 
the  way  we  should  now  take. 

There  is  prevalent  a  misconception  as  to  the  relation  of 
The  Hague  organization  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  also 
to  the  World  War.  Even  so  high  an  authority  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the  last  election 
showed,  by  some  of  his  utterances  during  the  campaign, 
that  he  shared  to  some  extent  this  misconception,  which  in- 
clines those  who  are  under  it  to  hold  in  low  esteem  the 
Hague  organization  because  it  did  not  prevent  the  recent 
war.  It  had  much  less  opportunity  to  prevent  that  war 
than  the  Congress  and  Courts  of  the  United  States  did  to 
prevent  the  Civil  war.  The  Hague  organization  had  no 
lawful  right  to  act  in  the  matter  at  all.  Serbia,  when  the 
Austrian  demands  were  received,  asked  that  the  Hague 
tribunal  be  permitted  to  judge  that  matter.  Austria  was 
under  no  legal  obligation  whatever  to  accede  to  this  re- 
quest and  at  once  rejected  it.  On  the  contrary  the  Courts 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  have  a  right  to  act 
in  matters  leading  to  the  Civil  war.  Were  they  of  no  value 
because  they  did  not  or  could  not  prevent  that  war?  The 
fact  that  they  survived  it  and  have  since  grown  in  strength 
and  usefulness  is  the  answer. 

The  Hague  organization  survived  the  World  War,  and 
seems  destined  to  grow  in  stature  and  in  usefulness.  The 
Conferences  and  the  International   Bureau  at   The  Hague 


and  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  constitute  that  organiza- 
tion. The  Conferences  are  likely  to  fall  into  innocuous 
desuetude.  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  has  good  prospects, 
however,  of  long  life  and  increasing  usefulness.  This  pros- 
pect rises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  it  was  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  eminent  jurists  who  formulated  recently  a 
plan  for  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  that  the  exist- 
ing Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  be  made  use  of 
as  the  body  authorized  to  nominate  persons  for  seats  on 
the  proposed  International  Court  of  Justice,  to  be  formed 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
That  part  of  the  report  has  been  approved  by  the  Council 
of  the  League,  and  will  come  in  due  time  before  all  the 
nations  in  the  League  and  also  those  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  entering,  for  their  approval.  This  question  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  in  its  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed Court  of  International  Justice  is  very  important  and 
deserves  careful  consideration,  but  further  reference  to 
it  here  would  be  out  of  order. 

But  the  relation  of  The  Hague  Conferences  to  the  League 
deserves  some  consideration  here.  There  have  been  two  such 
Conferences  and  a  third  has  been  lawfully  provided  for 
but  not  yet  held.  It  was  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  called,  and  also  that  provision  was  made  by  that 
Conference  for  the  convening  of  a  third  Conference.  The 
first  Conference  occurred  in  1899.  The  second  Conference 
convened  in  1907,  after  an  interval  of  eight  years.  The 
third  was  to  be  called  after  a  similar  interval.  This  would 
have  brought  the  third  Conference  into  session  at  The 
Hague  in  1915.  The  World  War  began  in  1914,  and  made 
the  Conference  an  impossibility  until  after  the  war.  It  is 
lawfully  ordered  to  take  place,  however,  and  may  still  be 
found  desirable.  Calling  it  into  session  is  one  way  Presi- 
dent Harding  might  try  out  his  plan  of  an  Association  of 
Nations  other  than  the  League  as  now  constituted. 

It  was  in  1904  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  informed  the 
delegates  to  the  Twelfth  Inter-Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence that  he  would  comply  with  their  request  that  he  call 
a  second  Conference  at  The  Hague.  Why  did  not  that  Con- 
ference convene  till  June,  1907?  Because  Russia  and  Japan 
were  at  war  at  the  time  invitations  to  the  Conference  were 
sent  out.  Japan  accepted  the  invitation  of  President  Roose- 
velt for  a  world  conference  to  be  held  immediately,  pro- 
vided it  was  understood  that  Japan's  little  unpleasantness 
with  Russia  would  not  be  taken  up  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Conference.  Russia's  acceptance  was  based  on  the  condi- 
tion  that  the    Conference   would    [Continued  on  page   352 

Mob  Law  in  Kansas 

THE  mobbing  of  Non-Partizan  League  agitators  in  Kan- 
sas is  a  disgrace  to  the  state  that  should  never  be  re- 
peated. Kansas  was  founded  by  pioneers  who  sought  not 
only  land  but  freedom.  Geographically  the  state  is  the  heart 
of  America;  morally  it  has  claimed,  not  without  justice,  to 
be  the  heart  of  Americanism.  It  cannot  afford  to  break  a 
noble  tradition  in  order  to  punish  a  few  loose-tongued 
radicals. 

The  New  Congress 

WHEN  the  new  Congress  convenes  it  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  the  unfinished  business  of  the  recent  Con- 
gress to  attend  to,  as  well  as  its  own  proper  work.  The 
"short  session"  was  a  complete  failure.  It  bungled  the  tariff, 
rushed  thru  an  immigration  bill  just  in  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  pocket  it,  failed  to  get  action  on  the  naval  bill, 
failed  to  establish  a  budget  system  or  to  reorganize  the 
administrative  departments,  failed  to  reapportion  seats  in 
the  House  by  the  new  census,  failed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
jected plans  for  Federal  regulation  of  the  coal  and  packing 
industries.  The  short  session  which  follows  a  new  election 
might  as  well  be  abolished,  not  only  because  it  is  anomalous 
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and  undemocratic  for  an  old  Congress  to  legislate  after 
a  new  Congress  has  already  been  chosen,  but  also  because 
experience  shows  that  such  sessions  rarely  carry  to  com- 
pletion the  work  they  undertake.  Better  yet,  amend  the 
laws  so  that  the  new  Congress  can  get  to  work  as  soon  as 
election  is  over. 

Facing  Facts 

THE  Germans  know  that  if  it  is  a  question  of  their  un- 
willingness to  pay  the  indemnity  demanded,  the  Allies 
have  the  power  to  compel  them. 

The  Allies  know  that  if  it  is  a  question  of  inability  to 
pay,  all  the  power  in  the  world  cannot  extract  the  wealth 
that  does  not  exist. 

This  being  so,  why  is  it  impossible  for  both  sides  to  face 
actual  conditions  and  agree  on  the  maximum  sum  which 
Germany  is  really  in  a  position  to  pay?  Empty  defiances 
will  not  help  the  Germans  nor  will  empty  promises  fill  the 
treasuries  of  the  Allies. 

A  God-Given  Right  to  Fail? 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

THERE  will  always  be  people  in  the  world  who  will 
unfalteringly  believe  that  Almighty  God,  or  Dame 
Nature,  or  the  Great  Unknowable  has  decreed  that 
every  human  being  ten  minutes  old,  or  a  hundred  years 
old,  or  of  any  intermediate  age  shall  live  his  own  life  in  his 
own  way  without  let,  hindrance  or  compulsion  by  a  fellow 
man.  These  philosophers  will,  of  course,  draw  from  their 
premise  the  corollary  that  any  group,  bunch,  gang,  clan, 
tribe  or  "small  nation"  must  have  self-determination  by 
command  of  the  moral  law,  and  that  any  nation,  empire, 
entente,  alliance  or  league  of  nations,  which  denies  the 
right,  stands  condemned  as  an  oppressor. 

A  sinful  world  thruout  most  of  its  history  has  been  deaf 
to  the  admonitions  of  these  100  per  cent  anarchists,  and 
has  gone  on  spanking  the  babies,  putting  the  older  children 
at  school  or  at  work,  making  the  hoboes  move  on  or  work 
at  the  wood  pile,  and  compelling  the  small  nations  to  un- 
dergo de-lousing  and  various  other  salutary  discipline. 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  the  self-determination  idea 
wins  a  lot  of  new  converts,  the  gospel  of  independence  is 
preached  with  new  unction,  and  interesting  experiments 
are  tried. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  political  and  social  consequences 
of  war  discloses  a  rough  and  ragged  rhythm  of  subordina- 
tions and  liberations  affecting  small  peoples  and  backward 
races.  At  times  imperial  authority  has  been  extended  and 
its  grip  has  tightened.  At  other  times  imperial  systems  have 
disintegrated,  petty  states  have  multiplied  and  self-deter- 
mination has  quadrupled  custom  houses,  bred  plague-carry- 
ing rats,  cultivated  the  cholera  bacillus,  and  effectively 
checked  the  circulation  of  ideas. 

The  period  from  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war  to  the  end 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  witnessed  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  theory  and  practice  of  cleaning  up,  and  in 
various  ways  improving  the  health  and  morale  of  small 
peoples.  Order  was  restored  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  later  on  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Elections  were  made  legal  expressions  of  the  general  will. 
Schools  were  established,  and  yellow  fever  was  stamped 
out.  These  procedures  were  intensely  irritating  to  our  self- 
determinist  moralists.  They  saw  the  United  States  becom- 
ing a  militaristic  autocracy  and  they  endured  sympathetic 
anguish  over  the  fate  of  helpless  fellow  men  whose  liberties 
were  ruthlessly  trampled. 

Then  the  swing  of 'the  pendulum  brought  contrary  reac- 
tions in  America  and  thruout  the  world.  Ever  since  Euro- 
pean hostilities  were  nominally  terminated  by  an  armistice, 
revolution  has  been  the  chief  occupation  of  a  quarter  or 
more  of  the   human   race,   and   another   quarter  has   been 


in  a  state  of  mind  over  revolutionary  plans  and  possibili- 
ties. Self-determination  for  everybody  has  been  the  slogan, 
and  half  or  more  of  the  progress  in  civilization  made  by 
the  preceding  generation  has  been  annihilated. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  concrete  case  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ference between  a  theory  and  a  condition. 

When  Porto  Rico  had  become  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  an  administration  was  established  there  which  set 
about  its  task  with  the  philistine  purpose  to  make  life  and 
property  secure,  and  to  build  up  an  educational  system, 
altho  the  undertaking  might  to  a  certain  extent  curtail  self- 
determination.  For  example.  Professor  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  an  enlightened  gentleman  of  the  efficient  sort,  but 
not  in  the  least  disposed  to  attempt  the  role  of  a  despot, 
was  made  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  accomplished  re- 
sults that  the  most  optimistic  would  hardly  have  believed 
possible.  An  educational  system  was  created  and  put  into 
operation  which  promised  to  make  the  island  a  demonstra- 
tion that  a  half-breed  population  can  be  made  literate,  de- 
cently informed,  and  interested  in  a  number  of  things  be- 
sides Sunday  afternoon  cock  fights.  A  sanitary  administra- 
tion was  set  going  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
island  was  made  clean,  and  free  from  epidemic  disease. 

Then  the  self-determination  idea  took  hold  of  Washing- 
ton and  was  conferred  upon  San  Juan.  The  people  of  Porto 
Rico  had  a  God-given  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
their  own  way.  So  they  were  put  on  the  job.  They  have 
been  on  it  now  long  enough  to  show  us  how  they  do  it  and 
what  results  they  are  getting.  Education  has  sunk  to  a 
level  possibly  lower  than  in  New  York  City,  or,  if  compari- 
sons are  odious,  then  to  a  level  slightly  above  an  absolute 
zero.  Two  and  a  half  million  rats  infest  the  island  and  the 
bubonic  plague  has  broken  loose.  Local  quarantines  are  at- 
tempting to  check  it,  street  cars  and  automobiles  and  their 
occupants  are  sprayed  and  soused  every  few  miles.  Steam- 
ers arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  San  Juan  are 
held  in  quarantine  until  every  passenger  has  been  rigor- 
ously examined  and  pronounced  safe. 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  apply  to  this  question  of  self-de- 
termination a  little  homely  common  sense?  Law-abiding 
adults  of  sound  mind  and  understanding  may  properly  and 
rightfully  enjoy  self-determination.  So  may  peoples,  great 
or  small,  that  have  become  civilized  enough  to  conduct  their 
affairs  so  as  not  to  be  a  menace  to  all  the  other  peoples  of 
the  earth.  For  infants,  imbeciles,  lunatics,  criminals  and 
peoples  that  prefer  to  be  dirty,  lousy,  rat-ridden  and  ig- 
norant, self-determination  is  preposterous.  They  are  a  dan- 
ger to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  mankind  has  an  inalien- 
able natural  right  to  protect  itself  against  them. 

All  of  these  considerations  constitute  an  impregnable 
reason  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  determine  how  far  and 
by  what  methods  the  civilized  peoples  may  control  and  dis- 
cipline their  lazy,  dirty,  ignorant,  disorderly  and  insurrec- 
tionary neighbors  until  they  learn  how  to  behave. 

A  Lost  Chance 

IN  our  opinion  the  greatest  blunder  of  the  Allies  has 
been  in  giving  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  decadent  des- 
potism of  Turkey.  Every  time  that  the  Powers  have  per- 
mitted the  unspeakable  Turk  to  continue  ruling  Christian 
peoples  fresh  wars  have  resulted  from  the  reprieve.  We 
hope  we  may  prove  false  prophets,  but  we  fear  that  if  a 
single  Greek  or  Armenian  town  is  left  within  the  frontiers 
of  what  remains  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  there  will  be  a 
new  massacre  and  perhaps  a  new  European  war.  It  is  not 
edifying  to  see  the  Powers  partition  the  domains  of  even 
the  most  corrupt  Asiatic  State  and  scramble  for  "man- 
dates" as  children  scuffle  for  pennies  in  the  gutter.  But  it 
is  far  less  edifying  to  see  an  overthrown  tyranny  propped 
up  again  from  sheer  expediency.  Better  even  land-grabbing 
imperialism  than  renunciation  of  all  the  responsibilities  of 
civilization.  Better  had  even  the  Czar  or  the  Kaiser  been 
seated  at  Constantinople  than  the  Sultan. 
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The  Ides  of  April 

By  Talcott  Williams 

THE  second  week  in  April,  week  after  next,  is  a  pivot 
on  which  large  affairs,  financial,  commercial,  political 
and  international,  will  turn. 

Congress  meets  April  11.  On  April  15  and  the  days 
about  it,  large  adjustments  made,  as  the  old  year  passed 
into  the  new — December,  '20,  January,  '21 — on  the  ninety 
day  basis,  will  come  up  for  readjustment.  For  one  thing, 
the  automobile  interests,  now  working  on  a  basis  of  35  per 
cent  compared  with  the  output  in  recent  years,  will  know 
whether  the  largest  figure  in  the  automobile  world  can 
meet  the  commitments  which  suddenly  loomed  large  three 
months  ago.  The  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  has  been 
safely  handled,  tho  at  the  cost  of  heavy  new  obligations.  Can 
this  be  done  for  the  manufacture  of  the  lowest  priced  car 
yet  made? 

The  largest  recent  stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  wool, 
leather,  copper  and  other  products  are  being  carried  by 
those  whom  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  these  raw  materials 
last  fall,  forced,  at  dates  between  October,  1920,  and  Febru- 
ary, 1921,  to  extend  credits  made  on  these  and  other  staples. 
It  is  ruin  if  they  are  sold  now.  Europe  cannot  buy  until  the 
settlement  of  war  finance  creates  new  credits.  The  Repara- 
tions issue  is  the  largest  of  these  problems.  Europe  cannot 
buy.  We  cannot  sell  until  Europe  can  buy.  The  question  of 
Reparations  payments,  both  the  total  and  the  method  of 
payments,  is  deadlocked. 

In  this  February,  Europe  took  two-thirds  as  much  cotton 
as  in  February,  1920.  The  United  States  used  only  three- 
fourths  as  much  cotton  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
as  in  the  first  two  months  of  last  year.  This  is  true  of  nearly 
all  commodities.  Chemical  companies  sold  fertilizers  to  cot- 
ton growers  a  year  ago  on  their  notes.  The  planters  cannot 
sell  their  cotton.  The  companies  cannot  force  the  collection 
of  these  notes.  The  makers  of  farm  implements  face  the 
same  difficulty.  The  copper  producers  had  to  pool  all  their 
stocks.  All  the  big  raw  materials  face  this  situation,  long 
on  stocks,  short  on  sales.  A  single  bank  loaned  $700,000 
last  year  on  leather  worth  thrice  the  loan  when  made. 
At  a  forced  sale,  the  loan  could  not  be  met. 

Nothing  but  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  has 
prevented  dire  disaster.  Under  it,  to  each  point  of  danger, 
funds  and  loans  could  be  sent.  This  saved  local  credits  by 
drawing  on  general  credits.  Now  a  company,  now  a  bank, 
now  a  factory,  now  a  mining  concern  has  been  salvaged, 
at  a  price.  Lord  Overstone,  the  great  English  banker  a 
century  ago,  told  a  Parliamentary  committee  that  panics 
should  not  be  interfered  with  because  they  were  the  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence  to  reward  the  frugal,  the  fore- 
sighted,  the  thrifty  at  the  expense  of  the  careless,  the 
wasteful  and  the  improvident.  The  world  of  banking  has 
changed  since  he  played  so  large  a  part  in  drawing  the 
Banking  Act  of  1844  and  so  far  thru  an  unparalleled  strain 
wholesale  failure  has  been  prevented  and  promises  to  be. 

But  no  one  banking  system  can  alone  meet  a  situation 
which  is  international.  Before  Congress  meets  and  the 
strain  of  mid-April  comes,  M.  Viviani,  the  representative 
of  France,  and  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  English  Ambassador, 
will  be  in  Washington.  By  that  time,  it  will  be  plain  that 
we  cannot  sell  our  supplies  or  liquidate  local  credits  created 
by  the  check  to  exports,  unless  European  countries  have 
the  credits  with  which  to  purchase  and  these  can  only  be 
created  as  the  Reparation  Commission  provided  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  has  the  United  States  as  a  member, 
bringing  moral  pressure  to  bear  on  Germany  and  opening 
the  American  market  to  the  bonds  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  with  other  powers,  must  sell. 

A  foolish  idea  was  present  in  this  country  two  years  ago, 
1919,  that  Europe  must  buy,  and  the  United  States  was 
therefore  sure  of  a  market,  treaty  or  no  treaty.  Bankers, 


manufacturers,  railroad  managers,  business  men  and  Sen- 
ators hugged  this  delusion.  It  is  gone.  No  country  can  buy 
unless  it  has  the  credits  with  which  to  buy. 

When  the  Ides  of  April  come — the  day  for  settling  inter- 
est in  Rome,  by  the  way, — Senators  who  are  cherishing  the 

delusion  of  the  cloakroom  of  the  Senate  in  1919   ("To  

with  Europe")  will  find  that  President  Harding's  policy 
as  to  the  treaty  and  an  Association  of  Nations  must  be 
carried.  Hughes,  Hays  and  Hoover  are  for  an  agreement 
with  Europe  which  avoids  the  military  pledges  of  the 
Covenant  and  brings  also  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  so  that  the  wheels  and  machinery  of  interna- 
tional credits  can  be  set  in  motion.  Financial  pressure  from 
all  over  the  country  will  be  felt  by  the  Senate,  which  is, 
rightly,  very  amenable  to  "economic  influences."  Final 
action  cannot  come  much  before  August  or  September. 

This  linking  of  the  pressure  of  our  unsold  goods,  our 
credits  and  European  needs  will  pivot  at  the  Ides  of  April. 
For  the  first  time  since  last  July,  a  better  financial  sky 
is  ahead,  in  time  to  quicken  fall  trade  and  "move  the  crops." 

Tammany 

THE  leopard  knows  that  he  cannot  change  his  spots,  but 
the  tiger  always  thinks  that  he  can  hide  his  stripes 
under  a  good  coat  of  whitewash. 

Justice  to  Colombia 

By  Hamilton  Holt 

EVERY  American  citizen  who  has  the  honor  of  his 
country  at  heart  ought  to  be  glad  that  President 
Harding,  following  the  footsteps  of  Presidents  Taft 
and  Wilson,  has  requested  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty 
with  Colombia  by  which  the  United  States  will  indemnify 
Colombia  for  the  loss  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  "took  the  Isthmus"  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  a  matter  about  which  political  moralists  differ. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  United 
States  by  recognizing  Panama  immediately  on  her  secession 
prevented  Colombia  from  regaining  or  trying  to  regain 
her  lost  territory.  Colombia  repeatedly  appealed  to  our 
State  Department.  She  did  not  raise  the  question  of  the 
return  of  Panama,  but  she  did  think  she  had  a  good  case 
for  damages  and  was  desirous  of  referring  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  arbitration.  Mr.  Root,  however,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Colombia's  repeated  importunities, 
and  finally  stopped  answering  her  notes  altogether. 

Our  refusal  to  lay  the  case  before  an  impartial  tribunal 
has  done  probably  more  than  anything  else  to  make  us  un- 
popular in  South  America.  As  ex-Secretary  Colby  has  well 
said,  "Wherever  Spanish  is  spoken  our  delay  in  this  matter 
has  cost  us  friends,  confidence,  and  commercial  oppor- 
tunity." 

When  Mr.  Taft  became  President  he  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  pay  Colombia  a  quitclaim  of  $25,000,000,  but 
it  was  near  the  end  of  his  term  and  Congress,  having  no 
expectation  of  "favors  to  come,"  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
Mr.  Wilson  made  a  similar  attempt,  but  the  matter  was 
held  up  because  the  treaty  began  with  an  apology.  Mr. 
Wilson  deleted  the  apology,  but  the  war  broke  out  and 
the  whole  matter  wag  tabled  till  today. 

At  last  it  looks  as  tho  the  treaty  would  be  ratified.  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  and  his  polit- 
ical strength  is  at  its  maximum.  Senators  will  hardly  care 
to  antagonize  him  for  the  present.  Even  Senator  Lodge,  it 
is  reported,  is  ready  to  reverse  himself  and  vote  for 
ratification. 

The  United  States,  despite  the  last  election,  can  well 
afford  to  be  generous  in  her  dealing  with  foreign  nations 
and  especially  with  those  of  this  continent.  There  should 
be  no  further  delay  in  satisfying  the  claims  of  Colombia 
both  for  her  sake  and  ours. 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


More  Unemployment 

THE  Department  of  Labor  publishes  statistics  showing 
a  slight  increase  of  unemployment  during  the  month 
of  February.  From  January  31  to  February  28  a  survey 
of  firms  in  sixty-five  great  industrial  centers  showed  a  de- 
crease in  employment  of  16,295  persons,  or  about  one  per 
cent.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  showed  the  most  rapid 
falling  off  during  the  month.  Other  branches  of  industry 
which  continued  on  the  down  grade  in  February  were  the 
railroad  repair  shops;  chemical  products;  beverages;  food- 
stuff preparation;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products;  paper  and 
printing;  tobacco  manufacture,  and  many  minor  manu- 
factures. On  the  other  hand  the  resumption  of  work  in 
Detroit  automobile  factories  brought  about  a  very  large 
proportionate  increase  of  employment  in  vehicle  manufac- 
tufe,  and  there  was  some  recovery  also  in  the  textile, 
leather  and  lumber  industries. 

Viewing  the  situation  by  cities  instead  of  by  industries, 
Denver  showed  the  greatest  falling  off  in  employment  dur- 
ing the  month.  Youngstown,  Indianapolis,  San  Francisco, 
Grand  Rapids,  Schenectady,  Albany  and  Perth  Amboy 
were  the  other  cities  with  a  decrease  of  more  than  10  per 
cent.  Minneapolis,  Columbus,  Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  Birming- 
ham, Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Chicago  and 
about  a  score  of  other  cities  de- 
clined less  than  10  per  cent.  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  led  the  list  of 
cities  which  showed  marked  recov- 
ery during  February,  and  Detroit 
was  a  good  second.  Most  of  the 
New  England  mill  towns  reported 
a  slight  improvement.  On  the 
whole,  February  left  the  United 
States  very  much  where  January 
did;  the  depression  in  iron  and 
steel  and  rolling  stock  being  in  a 
measure'  offset  by  the  partial  re- 
covery in  the  automobile  and  tex- 
tile industries.  The  statistical  esti- 
mates for  March  will  be  awaited 
with  interest. 

Panama  Must  Obey 

WHEN  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  informed  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  that  the  United  States  would 
not  tolerate  a  war  so  near  to  our 
Canal  zone,  the  Government  of 
Panama  agreed  to  cease  hostilities, 
but  at  the  same  time  protested 
against  being  compelled  to  recog- 
nize the  frontier  line  awarded  by  the  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  White  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Secretary  Hughes 
sent  a  long  explanatory  note  to  Panama,  reviewing  the 
question  from  a  legal  and  historical  standpoint,  and  insist- 
ing on  immediate  compliance  with  the  arbitral  decision. 

He  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  United  States 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  guarantee  and  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence "it  must  advise  itself  as  to  the  extent  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  hence  of  the  ter- 
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ritorial  limits  of  Panama."  Panama  had  accepted  the 
award  made  by  President  Loubet  of  France  in  1900  (when 
Panama  was  still  part  of  Colombia)  but  a  portion  of  the 
boundary  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus  was  consid- 
ered still  uncertain.  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  entered  into 
an  agreement  in  1910  submitting  the  question  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  agree- 
ing that  "his  determination  of  the  same  shall  be  final,  con- 
clusive and  without  appeal."  In  1914  the  decision  was  ren- 
dered, giving  Panama  some  of  the  land  claimed  by  Costa 
Rica  and  Costa  Rica  some  of  the  land  claimed  by  Panama. 
Panama  refused  to  recognize  the  award  on  the  ground  that 
Chief  Justice  White  had  exceeded  his  jurisdiction  and 
awarded  to  Costa  Rica  some  territory  outside  the  limits 
set  by  the  Loubet  award.  But  Secretary  Hughes  "finds  no 
basis  for  the  contention  that  the  arbitrator  exceeded  his 
powers."  "This  Government,  therefore,  deems  it  its  duty 
to  ask  that  the  Government  of  Panama  definitely  indicate 
its  intention  to  comply  with  the  representations  made  to  it 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

President  Porras  did  not  submit  at  once.  He  tried  to 
appeal  from  Secretary  Hughes  to  President  Harding,  "re- 
calling your  kind  words  with  which  you  expressed  your 
friendship  and  good  wishes  toward  my  country  when  you 

honored  us  with 
your  visit  in  No- 
vember." He  reiter- 
ated the  charge  that 
the  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  White  "no- 
toriously exceeded  its 
jurisdiction"  and 
asked  President 
Harding  to  use  his 
"personal,  political 
and  administrative 
influence"  to  re-open 
the  question  and 
give  Panama  a  more 
favorable  frontier. 

President  H  a  r  d- 
ing,  however,  was  in 
no  way  inclined  to 
break  with  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  over 
the  first  diplomatic 
controversy  which 
had  arisen  under  the 
new  Administration. 
He  informed  Presi- 
dent Porras  that 
"T  h  e  communica- 
tions from  our  State 
Department  to  the 
Government  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  have  been  sent 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  hearty  approval  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive." This  remark  has  a  significance  that  extends  be- 
yond the  trivial  immediate  issue.  It  implies  that  President 
Harding  intends  to  "back  up"  Secretary  Hughes  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy.  This  will  give  added  weight  to 
the  authority  of  Secretary  Hughes,  for  often  a  foreign 
diplomat  takes  advantage  of  difference  of  policy  between 
the  responsible  chief  of  another  government  and  the  official 
in  charge  of  foreign  affairs  to  play  off  one  against  another. 


Last  vear — and  this 
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The    Railroad    Problem  abandoned  the  idea   of  collective  bargaining  on  a  nation- 

wide  scale  and  are  attempting  to  impose  on  local  labor  or- 
rriHE  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  its  work  cut  out  for  it      ganizations  the  policies  worked  out  by  the  national  organ 


ization  of  railroad  management.  The  principle  of  upholding 
national  agreements  as  against  the  policy  of  local  adjust- 
ments to  meet  conditions  is  to  a  large  extent  the  issue  be- 
tween the  labor  brotherhoods  and  the  railroad  executives. 

General  Wood's  Mission 


JL  in  the  present  movement  of  the  railroad  executives  to 
bring  down  wages  to  pre-war  levels.  The  position  taken 
by  the  railroad  companies  is  that  even  the  increased  rates 
granted  last  year  did  not  suffice  to  restore  prosperity  to 
the  transportation  industry.  The  industrial  depression  car- 
ried with  it  a  decrease  in  traffic  which  almost  neutralized 
the  profit  from  higher  rates  while  expenses  remained  at 
the  very  highest  level  owing  to  advances  in  wages.  The  A  LTHO,  to  the  disappointment  of  many  of  his  Repub- 
only  way  to  bring  expenses  back  to  normal  and  thus  make  Xj-  lican  admirers,  General  Leonard  Wood  was  not  offered 
possible  a  reduction  of  rates  to  the  shipper,  or  even  to  run  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  the  new  Administration  does  not 
the  roads  profitably  at  the  present 
rates,  would  be  to  restore  former  wage 
scales.  To  this  end  railroad  executives 
are  seeking  by  direct  local  agreements 
with  employees  to  bring  down  wages; 
using  the  threat  of  unemployment  to 
back  up  their  proposals.  In  many  cases 
a  direct  agreement  seems  possible;  in 
other  cases  the  employees  will  carry  the 
matter  before  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  or,  failing  that,  threaten  a 
strike.  For  the  last  five  years  the  coun- 
try has  been  in  fear  of  a  general  rail- 
road strike  to  gain  higher  wages;  now 
the  menace  is  a  general  strike  to  keep 
wages  from  falling  so  rapidly. 

A  number  of  prominent  labor  union 
officials  joined  in  a  message  to  Senator 
Cummins  urging  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  transportation  situa- 
tion and  that  "the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, members  of  the  respective 
democratically  governed  railroad  labor 
organizations,  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  committee  in- 
formation now  in  our  possession,  and 
thus  it  is  hoped  to  assist  Congress  and 
the  American  public  in  arriving  at  a 
just  conclusion  as  to 
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Well,  don't  sit  there  and  let  him  starve  to  death! 


what  is  wrong  with 
the  railroads  and 
who  is  responsible 
for  the  present  un- 
justifiable and  un- 
necessary situation." 
The  message  admit- 
ted that  the  rail- 
road labor  organiza- 
tions had  opposed 
the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  their 
private  owners  and 
had  objected  to 
the  Esch-Cummins 
Transportation  Act. 
However,  "we  desire 
to  state  that  rail- 
road employees  have 
complied  with  the 
law,  while  railroad 
managements  have 
manifested  implaca- 
ble purpose  to  use 
and  abuse  the  law, 
solely  to  enjoy  its 
benefits  and  reject 
its  burdens."  The 
employers    have 
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The  counsel  for  railroad  employees,  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  former  member  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  put  some  searching  questions  to  rail- 
road executives  on  the  witness  stand  in  the 
examination  now  being  held  before  the 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  dis- 
cuss the  after-war  readjustment  of  wages 
and  hours  for  railroad  labor 


propose  to  neglect  his 
services  altogether.  He 
has  been  selected  to  head 
a  mission  of  investigation 
to  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  association  with  W. 
Cameron  Forbes,  former 
Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines.  President 
Harding's  Philippine  pol- 
icy, at  present  rather  in- 
definite, will  depend  very 
largely  on  the  advices  of 
the  special  commission. 
Traditionally,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  been  in 
favor  of  Philippine  inde- 
pendence and  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  favor  of  re- 
taining the  islands;  but 
the  difference  between  the 
parties  is  greater  in 
theory  than  in  practice. 
Two  consecutive  Demo- 
c  r  a  t  i  c  administrations 
since  1912  have  not  grant- 
ed full  independence,  and 
every  Republican  Presi- 
dent since  we  acquired  the 
islands  from  Spain  has 
promised  eventual  independence  should  the  Filipinos 
continue  to  desire  it.  The  real  issue,  therefore,  is  not 
one  of  policy  but  a  question  of  fact:  whether  or  not 
the  Filipinos  are  at  the  present  time  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  methods  of  orderly  and  civilized  ad- 
ministration to  take  over  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  an  independent  republic.  Gen- 
eral Wood's  personal  experience  in  the  Philippines 
has  made  him  exceptionally  able  to  determine  this 
question  of  fact. 

On  his  return  General  Wood  will  find  another  posi- 
tion awaiting  him.  The  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  nominated  him  "head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania."  The  formal  election  will 
take  place  April  18.  Dr.  Penniman,  the  acting  Provost, 
will  probably  be  associated  with  General  Wood  as 
Provost  of  the  University,  in  charge  of  the  purely 
academic  functions  of  the  University,  whereas  Gen- 
eral Wood  will  have  general  charge  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  Silesian  Plebiscite 

ON  Sunday,  March  20,  the  most  important  plebis- 
cite which  has  yet  taken  place  in  fulfilment  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Germany. 

Germany  had  already  reconquered  by  popu- 
lar vote  the  Allenstein  and  Marienwerder  regions, 
claimed  by  Poland,  and  central   Schleswig,  contested 
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with  Denmark.  Northern  Schleswig  went  Danish;  the  only 
loss  which  Germany  has  sustained  by  popular  vote,  since 
Alsace-Lorraine  went  to  France  and  Posen  and  part  of 
West  Prussia  to  Poland  without  a  plebiscite.  The  Saar  val- 
ley will  ultimately  decide  its  own  destiny  also,  but  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  under  international  administration  must 
elapse  before  the  vote  takes  place.  The  plebiscite  of  March 
20  covered  Upper  Silesia  and  involved  the  fate  of  one  of 
the  most  important  mining  regions  of  Europe. 

Silesia  is  a  province  of  Prussia,  conquered  from  Austria 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  a  series  of  bloody  and  destruc- 
tive wars  which  raised  Prussia  to  the  position  of  the 
strongest  military  power  in  central  Europe.  It  was  origin- 
ally a  Polish  land  but  fell  under  German  control  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  since  then  has  had  no  connection  with 
the  political  life  of  Poland.  German  immigration  modified 
the  racial  character  of  the  province,  leaving  the  Polish 
peasantry  in  a  minority  limited  to  the  extreme  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Silesia  (Upper  Silesia).  But  the  de- 
velopment of  Upper  Silesia  as  a  mining  district  created  a 
current  of  Polish  immigration  of  a  new  type,  industrial 
workers  who  settled  in  the  towns.  Taken  together,  the  old 
Polish  peasantry  and  the  Polish  miners  and  laborers  of  the 
towns  constituted  a  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plebiscite 
zone  of  Upper  Silesia,  even  by 
the  linguistic  statistics  of  the 
German  Government.  The  Allies 
therefore  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 
assigned  the  region  to  Poland. 

Germany  protested  vigorously. 
The  German  peace  delegates  con- 
tended that  23  per  cent  of  the 
German  coal  supply  came  from 
Upper  Silesia  and  that  German 
industry  would  be  wrecked  be- 
yond redemption  if  the  district 
went  to  Poland.  They  also  insisted 
that  the  people,  tho  very  largely 
Polish  in  speech,  were  German  in 
national  sentiment.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  the  British  delega- 
tion generally  were  impressed  by 
the  German  arguments  and  fa- 
vored settling  the  question  of  Up- 
per Silesia  by  a  plebiscite.  The 
French  and  American  delegates 
at  first  opposed  this  concession, 
but  ultimately  yielded  the  point, 
and  in  the  final  terms  of  peace  ac- 
cepted by  Germany  at  Versailles 
it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  a  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia 
under  the  control  of  an  interna- 
tional commission  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  supported 
by  the  necessary  troops  to  main- 
tain order.  Persons  born  within 
the  limits  of  the  plebiscite  zone 
were  entitled  to  vote  there,  even 
if  they  had  not  maintained  their 

residence.  This  clause  led  to  vigorous  efforts  by  the  Polish 
and  German  Governments  to  bring  back  to  Upper  Silesia 
natives  of  the  place  who  might  be  expected  to  vote  "the 
right  way."  As  a  further  concession  to  Germany,  it  was 
agreed  that  Poland  should  not  be  allowed  to  place  any  re- 
strictions for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  on  "the  exportation 
to  Germany  of  the  products  of  the  mines  in  any  part  of 
Upper  Silesia  transferred  to  Poland  in  accordance  with  the 
present  Treaty."  It  was  thus  impossible  for  Poland  to 
throttle  the  industries  of  Germany  which  depend  on  Silesian 
coal,  even  if  mining  districts  were  awarded  to  Poland. 


WHERE  POLAND  MEETS  GERMANY 
This  map  shows  the  relation  of  the  plebiscite  in  Upper 
Silesia  to  the  general  western  frontier  of  Poland.  (1) 
is  the  little  corner  of  Upper  Silesia  to  go  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  in  the  event  that  Poland  gets 
the  rest;  (2)  is  the  plebiscite  zone  of  Upper  Silesia; 
(3)  is  the  part  of  Germany  annexed  to  Poland  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles;  (4)  is  the  Free  State  of  Danzig; 
(5)  and  (6)  are  the  plebiscite  zones  which  voted  to 
remain  German;  (7)  is  held  by  the  Allied  Powers  in 
trust  for  Lithuania 


Agitation  raged  fiercely  in  Upper  Silesia  and  a  strong 
Allied  army  of  occupation  under  General  Lerond  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  order.  Both  sides  charged 
terrorism  and  intimidation  against  their  opponents.  Ru- 
mors filled  the  press  of  large  Polish  armies  massing  on  the 
frontier  ready  for  invasion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
concentration  of  German  troops  to  overawe  the  voters. 
But  in  spite  of  much  disorder  during  the  "campaign"  the 
actual  vote  passed  off  without  more  disorder  than  is  apt 
to  occur  at  any  exciting  election. 

The  first  returns  came  from  German  sources  but  were 
claimed  to  be  based  on  the  official  count.  They  gave  Ger- 
many 713,700  votes;  Poland  460,700.  This  means  a  Ger- 
man victory  for  Upper  Silesia  as  a  whole,  and  indicates 
that  the  German-speaking  portion  of  the  population  and 
the  former  Silesians  of  German  stock  who  returned  to  vote 
were  joined  by  some  of  the  Polish-speaking  community. 
Probably  the  chief  reason  for  this  was  the  fear  that  to 
enter  Poland  meant  participation  in  future  wars  between 
Poland  and  Bolshevist  Russia.  Of  course  the  war  indemnity 
is  a  heavy  tax  on  German  allegiance,  but  the  general 
political  and  economic  position  of  Poland  is  in  no  way 
superior  to  that  of  Germany  and  the  burdens  of  after-war 

reconstruction  would  be  as  heavy 
on  the  taxpayers  of  Poland  as  on 
those  of  Germany. 

The  result  of  the  plebiscite  does 
not  mean  that  all  of  Upper  Silesia 
is  to  remain  German.  Several  im- 
portant industrial  towns,  such  as 
Tarnowitz,  went  strongly  Polish 
and  the  rural  districts  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  near  Pless,  voted  in 
the  same  way.  If  the  new  frontier 
is  drawn  to  correspond  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  result  of  the 
vote  a  large  part  of  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  district  of 
Upper  Silesia  will  be  joined  to 
Poland.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
leaves  the  detailed  demarcation  of 
the  frontier  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  paying  as 
much  regard  as  possible  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed 
in  the  plebiscite  and  also  to  "the 
geographical  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  locality."  The  latter 
clause  is  essential,  because  merely 
to  follow  the  result  of  the  vote  by 
communes  would  be  impossible; 
it  would  leave  some  towns  to  Ger- 
many which  were  completely  sur- 
rounded by  Polish  territory  and 
would  in  some  cases  separate  the 
homes  of  workingmen  from  the 
mines  and  factories  where  they 
were  employed.  Considerable  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  of  detail  is 
thus  granted  to  the  Allies;  and  it 
is  at  present  impossible  to  state 
what  proportion  of  the  mineral 
and    zinc)     of    Upper    Silesia    will 
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resources     (coal,    iron 
eventually  go  to  Poland 


The  Lion  and  the  Bear 

GREAT  Britain  has  at  last  concluded  the  much  dis- 
cussed and  frequently  postponed  trade  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia.  Essentially  the  agreement  is  the  same  as 
that  taken  to  Moscow  for  approval  by  Leonid  Krassin, 
Soviet  envoy  to  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing clause  of  the  treaty  is  that  which  binds  each  Govern- 
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Trade  makes  strange  bed  fellows 


ment  to  refrain  from  con- 
ducting outside  its  own 
boundaries  any  propaganda 
against  the  other  Govern- 
ment and  its  institutions.  In 
particular  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment agrees  not  to  stir  up 
insurrection  in  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Afghanistan  and 
India. 

This  clause  would  not  bind 
the  British  Government  to 
refuse  recognition  to  a  new 
revolution  in  Russia  by 
which  the  Bolsheviki  would 
be  overthrown;  but  appar- 
ently it  would  place  the  Brit- 
ish under  the  moral  obliga- 
tion not  to  give  direct  aid  to 
such  a  revolution,  or  to  or- 
ganize an  anti-Bolshevist 
movement  in  the  Baltic 
States  or  in  the  Caucasus  or 
any  other  region  bordering 
Russia.  Siberian  revolution- 
ists, Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 

leaders  of  peasant  uprisings,  Czarist  plotters  in  Constanti- 
nople, mutinous  sailors  of  Kronstadt — all  will  have  to  wage 
war  with  the  Soviet  power  as  best  they  can  without  invok- 
ing the  moral  or  material  assistance  of  the  British  Empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  agreement  falls  to  the  ground 
unless  the  Bolsheviki  on  their  part  stop  their  attempts  to 
incite  nationalist  uprisings  along  the  border  of  India  and 
Mesopotamia  and  to  smuggle  agitators  into  the  factories 
and  shipyards  of  Great  Britain. 

British  subjects  in  Russia  and  Russians  living  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  are  free  to  return  to  their  own 
countries  without  being  subject  to  arrest  or  detention.  Each 
Government  agrees  not  to  impose  any  blockade  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  other  or  to  subject  trade  to  discriminating 
restrictions.  Ships  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  harbors  of 
each  country  on  the  conditions  usually  accorded  to  foreign 
shipping.  Mines  are  to  be  cleared  from  the  Baltic  to  per- 
mit the  safe  access  of  ships  to  Russian  ports.  Postal  and 
telegraphic  facilities  are  to  be  renewed.  Each  Government 
may  appoint  commercial  agents  to  the  other,  tho  neither 
Government  is  obliged  to  receive  anyone  who  is  personally 
objectionable  to  it.  Neither  Government  may  confiscate  the 
goods  or  money  which  play  a  part  in  the  commerce  of  the 
two  nations;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  courts  may  have 
to  pass  on  the  ownership  of  Russian  gold  exported  as  pay- 
ment for  imports.  Mr.  Krassin  agrees  to  have  a  test  case 
brought  to  settle  this  point. 

What  will  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain  is  uncertain.  It  comes  at  a 
most  inopportune  moment,  when  the  stability  of  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  shaken  by  a  new  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Tho  it  does  not  amount  to  formal  recognition  of  Bol- 
shevist right  to  rule  Russia,  it  does  seem,  in  practice,  to  be 
a  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  as  the  de  facto 
authority  in  Russia.  One  can  hardly  make  treaties  with  a 
Government  which  is  considered  non-existent,  even  if  the 
agreements  in  question  relate  mostly  to  trade.  The  Con- 
servative party  press  in  Great  Britain  is  highly  indignant 
at  the  agreement;  denouncing  the  Government  for  touch- 
ing the  "unclean  thing"  by  virtual  recognition  of  Soviet 
authority  in  Russia,  and  pointing  out  that  most  of  the  gold 
and  goods  which  Russia  has  to  export  has  been  "stolen" 
from  its  lawful  owners.  The  Liberal  papers  defend  the 
agreement  on  economic  grounds  as  probably  beneficial  to 
British  foreign  trade.  One  British  firm  has  agreed  to  build 
locomotive's  for  Russia.  What  Great  Britain  can  export  to 
Russia  is  obvious;  Russia  is  in  serious  want  of  nearly  every 


kind  of  manufacture.  But  it  is  not 
certain  what  Russia  can  send  in 
return.  One  paper  declares  that 
"Russia  has  nothing  to  export  but 
propaganda"  and  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  Russia  is  not  free  to 
export  that!  Of  course  there  are 
large  stocks  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  produce  in  the  interior 
of  Russia,  but  present  conditions 
are  such  that  they  cannot  even  be 
brought  to  Moscow  or  Petrograd 
still  less  to  distant  foreign  coun- 
tries, until  transportation  is  im- 
proved. Russia  also  has  gold,  but 
many  fear  that  Russia's  repudia- 
tion of  her  national  debt  to  foreign 
countries  and  the  confiscation  of 
private  fortunes  would  nlace  the 
takers  of  the  gold  in  the  position  of 
"receivers  of  stolen  goods."  Rus- 
sian paper  money  is,  of  course, 
worth  nothing  at  all  to  any  foreign 
country,  as  the  Soviet  Government 
has  never  made  any  attempt  to  re- 
deem any  of  it.  Perhaps  the  Soviet 
Government,  if  it  continues  to  exist,  may  pay  for  the  goods 
it  buys  from  the  British  by  granting  concessions  of  unde- 
veloped natural  resources  in  Russia  to  British  capitalists. 
A  statement  by  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  seems  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  will 
be  slow  to  follow  the  British  example. 

Britain  for  Small  Navies 

BARON  Lee  of  Fareham,  First  Lord  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, has  announced  that  the  British  Government 
intends  to  reduce  naval  expenditure  "to  the  lowest  limits 
compatible  with  national  security.  The  Admiralty  have 
effected  drastic  economies  and  have  agreed  to  assume  risks 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  regard  as 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  full  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's declared  policy"  of  maintaining  an  adequate  navy. 


A    LEADER    IN    SERBIAN    RECONSTRUCTION 

Bishop  Nicholai  Velimirovic  (center),  who  is  lecturing  in  this 
country  now,  brings  an  inspiring  message  of  Serbia's  progress 
since  the  war  in  establishing  an  advanced  and  constructive  pro- 
gram of  public  health  and  child  welfare.  But  Bishop  Nicholai 
emphasizes  also  the  fact  that  in  Serbia,  and  in  all  Europe,  the 
people  are  looking  to  American  Christianity  not  only  for  mate- 
rial aid  but  for  leadership  in  the  spiritual  regeneration  that  must 
follow  war.  He  believes  that  if  the  churches  of  America  stand 
together  now  in  the  unity  of  good  wiU  they  will  have  profound 
influence  on  the  churches  of  Europe.  Bishop  Nicholai  is  visiting 
the  United  States  by  arrangement  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare 
Association,  the  president  of  which,  Dr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin, 
is  at  the  right  of  the  photograph.  At  the  extreme  left  is  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Macfarland,  General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  which  ako  acted  as  host 
to  Bishop  Nicholai;  and  standing  is  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert, 
also  a  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council 
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"Sara,  you  take  hold  and  we'U  cut  this  thing  down 

The  number  of  capital  ships  in  active  commission  has  been 
reduced  to  sixteen,  "the  smallest  number  that  will  enable 
the  essential  seagoing  technical  training  of  officers  and  men 
to  be  carried  out  properly."  Fourteen  effective  capital  ships 
will  be  held  in  reserve.  Some  of  the  older  ships,  fast  verg- 
ing to  obsolescence,  will  be  replaced  by  new  vessels,  but  no 
program' of  increasing  the  navy  would  be  undertaken.  The 
personnel  of  the  fleet  will  also  be  slightly  reduced. 

Thus  far  has  Great  Britain  gone  in  naval  disarmament 
on  her  own  initiative;  she  will  not  go  farther  without  an 
international  agreement.  In  a  striking  speech  before  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Baron  Lee  declared: 

If  America  invites  Great  Britain  to  a  conference  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  naval  question,  I  am  prepared  to  put  aside 
all  other  business  in  order  to  help  that  matter  ^f^^^^J^^ 
there  can  be  no  more  pressing  business  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

He  denounced  the  idea  of  any  naval  rivalry  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Both  Governments 
could  and  should  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  rela- 
tive and  absolute  strength  of  their  respective  navies.  "The 
difference  between  our  formula  and  America's  is  too  shght 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  controversy,  still  less  of  friction 
or  hostility."  "I  hold  strongly  that  we  are  not  engaged  in 
a  game  of  bluff,  but  that  we  ought  to  lay  all  our  cards  on 

the  table." 

The  American  navy  is  practically  the  only  rival  of  the 
British  navy,  and  direct  agreement  between  the  two  abso- 
lutely dominant  naval  Powers  would  make  naval  disarma- 
ment possible.  The  British  fear  nothing  from  the  navies  of 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  as  the  navies  of  these  countries 
are  relatively  small  and  their  Governments  are  bound  by 
the  closest  political  and  commercial  ties  not  to  fall  out  with 
Great  Britain.  The  navies  of  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia 
disappeared  in  the  Great  War.  So  the  future  of  the  "seven 
seas"  is  now  a  family  affair  of  the  English  speaking 
peoples. 

British  Cabinet   Crisis 

ANDREW  Bonar  Law  has  withdrawn  from  public  life 
on  account  of  ill  health.  His  resignation  applies  to  his 
post  in  the  Cabinet,  his  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  Government,  and  his  lead- 
ership of  the  Unionist  party.  Under  the  strain  of  many 
years  of  active  public  life  he  broke  down  and  informed  his 
friend  and  colleague,  Premier  Lloyd  George,  that  his  physi- 
cians had  warned  him  that  "an  immediate  and  long  rest" 


was  necessary.  With  great  emotion  the  Prime  Minister  read 
the  letter  of  resignation  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  later 
referred  to  Bonar  Law  as  "one  of  the  most  capable,  one 
of   the   most   trusted    and    one   of   the    most   loved   of    our 

leaders." 

Mr.    Bonar   Law  is   a   Canadian  of    Scotch   descent  who 
returned  from  Canada  to  establish  himself  as  an  iron  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow.  Later  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Unionist  (or  Conservative)  party,  and  when  Mr. 
Balfour  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the  party.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  took  his  place  by  common  consent.  During  the  war  he 
entered  the  Coalition  Government  and  held  the  important 
posts    of    Colonial    Secretary    and    Chancellor    of    the    Ex- 
chequer. He  was  one  of  the  British  representatives  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  After  the  war  he  took  the  post  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal  in  the  Cabinet;   a  position  which  enabled  him 
to  take  part  in  ministerial  deliberations  without  the  added 
burden  of  having  to  administer  a  department  of  govern- 
ment.  Mr.    Bonar   Law  was   an   efficient  executive  with   a 
keen  head  for  business  and  public  finance,  but  he  did  not 
have  the  imagination  of  a  great  statesman  and  never  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  his  personality  on  the  public  as  did 
such  men   as   Lloyd   George,   Balfour,   Gladstone   and   Dis- 
raeli. Conservatives  accepted  his  leadership  with  docility, 
but    without    enthusiasm;     as    one    English    writer    said, 
"Squiredom  and  farmerdom  are  even  yet  bewildered  that 
this  Canadian-born  Glasgow  iron  merchant,  landless,  Pres- 
byterian, and  teetotal,  should  stand  for  them."  Respecting 
Ireland,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  rather  inclined  to  a  repres- 
sionist  policy  and  his  sympathies  went  strongly  to  Ulster. 

The  real  significance  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
from  the  stage  of  British  public  life  lies  in  its  possible  ef- 
fect on  the  future  of  Premier  Lloyd  George's  Coalition 
ministry.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  slated  to  succeed  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  as  head  of  the  Unionist  party  and  its  chief 
representative  in  the  Government.  Whether  he  will  work 
as  well  in  double  harness  with  the  Premier  is  uncertain; 
and  even  should  he  do  so  there  may  come  a  revolt  in  the 
Unionist  rank  and  file  against  continuance  of  the  Coalition 
policy.  Premier  Lloyd  George  depends  for  his  political  po- 
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sition  on  the  maintenance  of  the  war-time  "party  truce"  in 
times  of  peace.  If  the  Coalition  Government  should  split 
into  its  Liberal  and  Conservative  elements  the  Prime  Min- 
ister would  have  to  choose  between  abandoning  his  life- 
long allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party  and  becoming  a  strictly 
Conservative  Premier  or  holding  a  general  election.  Al- 
ready the  Government  has  lost  strength  in  a  number  of 
recent  by-elections  and  a  general  election  might  possibly 
bring  into  power  a  Liberal-Labor  majority  hostile  to 
Premier  Lloyd  George.  The  Government  received  some  con- 
solation, however,  from  the  capture  of  the  industrial  town 
of  Woolwich.  This  was  thought  a  sure  seat  for  the  Labor 
party,  but  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  Labor  candidate,  tho  a 
man  of  great  ability,  was  handicapped  by  his  pacifist  record 
during  the  Great  War.  The  Coalition  nominated  against 
him  a  war  veteran.  Captain  Gee,  and  carried  the  election 
by  utilizing  popular  patriotic  sentiment. 

Poland  and  Russia 

AT  the  time  when  Polish  thoughts  were  mainly  turning 
westward  to  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia,  Poland's 
statesmen  were  busy  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
nation  in  the  east.  For  a  thousand  years  the  standing  peril 
to  Polish  independence  has  been  the  geographical  location 
of  Poland  between  the  Germans  and  the  Russians.  As  the 
weakest  numerically  of  the  three  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
plain  they  have  stood  the  greatest  danger  of  being  crushed. 
Poland  may  be  compared  to  a  small  man  caught  in  a  crowd. 
With  one  elbow  he  shoves  at  the  ribs  of  the  big,  blond  fellow 
in  spiked  helmet  and  Prussian  boots  who  is  squeezing  him 
from  the  left,  while  he  pushes  with  his  other  elbow  at  the 
still  bigger  giant  with  the  bushy  whiskers  who  is  crowding 
him  on  the  right.  His  neighbors  think  him  ill-mannered 
and  "imperialistic";  he  thinks  the  same  of  them,  and  he 
feels  very  certain  that  in  any  case  his  only  choice  is  be- 
tween using  his  elbows  and  being  crushed  to  death. 

This  is  the  real  significance  of  the  Polish-Russian  treaty, 
finally  signed  at  Riga  by  the  representatives  of  Poland! 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  on  March  18.     The  frontier 
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which    Poland   gains   to   the    east   cannot   be   justified    on 
grounds  of  national  self-determination,  as  it  includes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  and  White  Russians  and 
gives  to  Poland  a  long  strip  or  corridor  of  land  as  far  as 
the  Dvina  River  cutting  Soviet  Russia  off  from  Lithuania. 
Very  few  Poles,  except  in  some  of  the  towns  and  as  owners 
of  large  rural  estates,  live  within  this  strip  of  land;   but 
It  is  an  admirable  defensive  barrier  against  Bolshevist  in- 
vasion,   and    prevents    any    direct    advance    of    Bolshevist 
Russia  to  Lithuania   or  East  Prussia.   By  the  peace  with 
Soviet    Russia,   Poland   gains   the   vast  but   thinly   settled 
region  of  the  Pripet  marshes,  lying  east  of  Brest  Litovsk 
and  extending  beyond  Pinsk.   Further  north  a  large  area 
south  and  east  of  Lithuania  and  extending  almost  as  far 
as  Minsk  is  added  to  Poland.   The  status  of  Vilna  is  un- 
certain. The  League  of  Nations  Council  decided  to  abandon 
the  plan  for  a  plebiscite  to  determine  the  fate  of  this  city 
and   Its   surrounding  territory,   and   instead   has   proposed 
direct   negotiation    by    a    joint    commission    of    Polish    and 
Lithuanian  delegates. 

Other  clauses  of  the  Russo-Polish  treaty  are  also  favor- 
able to  Poland.  Both  Governments  agree  not  to  carry  on 
propaganda  against  each  other.  Russia  must  pay  to  Poland 
30,000,000  gold  rubles  indemnity  and  Poland  is  freed  from 
any  claim  based  on  the  debts  of  the  former  Russian  Em- 
pire. War  trophies,  libraries  and  other  valuables  taken  by 
Russia  from  Poland  since  the  partition  of  the  latter  coun- 
try m  the  eighteenth  century  are  to  be  returned.  Commer- 
cial relations  and  postal  communication  are  to  be  restored 
between  the  two  countries. 

This  treaty  is  naturally  unpopular  in  Russia,  and  not 
among  the  Bolsheviki  alone.  Kerensky  declared  that  "The 
Riga  peace  is  not  a  peace  of  compromise  but  a  peace  of 
oppression  and  national  subjection."  He  estimates  that  of 
the  7,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  land  gained  by  Poland  be- 
yond the  minimum  frontier  fixed  originally  by  the  Allies 
(the  "Curzon  line")  only  about  400,000  were  Poles  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  White  Russians 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians  and  other  peoples  living  within 
the  disputed  territory  are  not  much  more  akin  to  the  people 
of  Soviet  Russia  than  to  the  Poles,  and  their  wishes  have 
never  been  directly  consulted  by  either  Government. 

Poland  has  also  strengthened  herself  in  the  east  by 
entering  into  agreements  with  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary  for  mutual  self-defence  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki. The  French  have  been  working  ever  since  the  armis- 
tice to  build  up  a  barrier  of  States  in  eastern  Europe  be- 
tween Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  and  prevent  a  Russo-German  coalition 
against  France.  Poland,  as  the  largest  of  the  new  nations, 
IS  the  natural  cornerstone  of  any  such  barrier. 

Soviet    Russia    seems   about   to   undertake    a   change   of 
policy.    The    conclusion    of   peace    with    Poland,    the    trade 
negotiations  with  Italy,  the  trade  agreement  with  England 
and   the   peace   with    Turkey   indicate  that  the   Bolsheviki 
are  weary  of  war  and  desire  a  temporary  truce  with  cap- 
italism   in   foreign    countries,    if    not    a    permanent   peace. 
Lenine  has  also  come  out  for  a  policy  of  concession  and 
conciliation   within   Russia.   He   announced  that  the  grain 
monopoly  would  be  stopped  and  the  peasants  permitted  to 
sell  their  corn  without  interference  from  the  Government, 
other  than  the  payment  of  a  small  tax  in  kind.  This  is  a 
really    revolutionary   concession    and    means    the   abandon- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  communist  program,  yet  Lenine 
was  able  to  secure  for  his  policy  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
munist party  Congress. 

The  Kronstadt  rebellion  has  been  put  down.  Trotsky 
took  the  fortress  by  assault,  throwing  against  the  guns 
of  the  city  a  vast  army,  estimated  at  60,000.  Most  of  the 
rebellious  garrison  were  killed  in  the  assault  or  executed 
afterward,  but  a  number  succeeded  in  escaping  across  the 
Finnish  border. 


A   Little 


The  Triumph  of  Cain 


Lovers  of  rural  life  are  fond  of  say- 
ing that  God  planted  the  first  garden 
and  Cain  built  the  first  city.  If  that  is 
so,  the  United  States  is  in  a  bad  way. 
The  1920  census  has  recently  announced 
the  figures  on  the  distribution  of  rural 
and  urban  population  by  states;  defin- 
•  ing  urban  population  as  including  in- 
corporated cities  and  towns  of  at  least 
2500  inhabitants.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  the  urban 
population  showed  a  majority  over  the 
rural.  54,318,032  Americans  live  in 
towns  and  cities;  only  51,390,739  on 
farms  and  in  small  country  villages. 
Only  in  three  states,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,  was  there  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  rural  popu- 
lation as  compared  with  the  urban.  As 
Professor  Bailey  showed  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  January  1,  1921,  all  the 
northeastern  states  show  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  farms,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valley 
states.  Only  in  the  mountain  states  of 
the  Far  West,  where  irrigation  has 
opened  up  new  lands  to  agriculture, 
does  the  farm  area,  the  number  of 
farms  or  the  proportion  of  rural  popu- 
lation show  any  notable  increase. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  which  is 
all  one  city,  has  of  course  the  highest 
percentage  of  urban  population  in  the 
Union.  But  Rhode  Island  with  97.5  per 
cent  comes  a  very  close  second;  Mas- 
sachusetts with  94.8  per  cent  a  good 
third.  Then  come  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, California,  Illinois  and  Connecti- 
cut; all  with  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  population  in  the  cities.  Texas  has 
the  largest  rural  population  in  the 
Union;  but  Mississippi  the  highest 
percentage.  The  Dakotas  follow  Mis- 
sissippi;   then    Arkansas,    South    Caro- 


lina and  New  Mexico,  all  with  more 
than  four-fifths  of  their  population  in 
the  country.  A  century  ago  practically 
the  whole  United  States  was  in  about 
the  same  position  regarding  the  distri- 
bution of  the  population  over  the  coun- 
tryside as  the  Gulf  States  and  the  Da- 
kotas today.  A  century  hence  will  the 
United  States  be  like  present-day  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  will  a  turn  come  in  the 
tide  which  is  now  setting  so  strongly 
towards  the  cities? 

Aquatic  Snipers 

There  are  certain  tropical  fish  called 
Toxotes  or  "archers,"  that  shoot  their 
prey,  says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  Monthly. 

Four  species  are  known,  inhabiting 
Polynesia  and  the  East  Indian  archi- 
pelago. The  archer  Sagittarius  is 
found  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as 
far  as  the  northern  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  body  is  yellowish  or  olive 
brown  in  color,  with  large  rounded  or 
oblong  spots  or  with  vertical  black 
bands.  The  eye  is  a  brilliant  pink  and 
the  belly  a  silvery  white.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  Sagittarius  or 
Toxotes  jaculator.  This  fish  has  a  sin- 
gular habit  of  "shooting"  its  prey,  the 
various  small  insects  which  frequent 
aquatic  plants  or  the  grass  and  weeds 
along  the  edge  of  the  water;  it  simply 
launches  at  them,  with  wonderful  ac- 
curacy of  aim,  a  tiny  jet  of  water, 
which  it  is  said  to  be  able  to  project 
to  a  distance  of  three  feet  or  more.  It 
nearly  always  hits  the  mark.  The 
Malays  call  it  the  spitting  fish.  In  many 
countries  it  is  made  a  domestic  pet  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  keep  it  in  their 
houses    and   furnish    it  with    flies   and 
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The  Golden  Eagle  of  Red  desert,  in  south- 
ern Wyoming,  gathers  sticks  of  sagebrush, 
greasewood,  anything  that  is  available  in 
that  bare  land,  and,  in  the  absence  of  trees, 
builds  his  nest  high  on  the  black  cliffs  that 
surromid  the  desert.  The  nest  looks  big 
enough  for  the  man  beside  it  to  camp  out 
in,  and  it  is  a  stable  structure  besides; 
for  the  Golden  Eagle  comes  back  to  the 
same  nest  year  after  year.  The  American 
Eagle  of  the  gold-piece  flies  faster  and 
farther  and  house-hunts  every  season 

bugs  for  the  pleasure  of  observing  its 
marvelous  marksmanship.  In  Java  it 
is  kept  in  basins  over  whose  surface  a 
small  stick  is  fixed  at  a  hight  of  about 
sixteen  inches.  Wooden  corks  are 
strung  on  this  stick  and  insects  placed 
thereon. 

When  the  fish  catches  sight  of 
a  victim  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  remains  motionless  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  squirts  several 
drops  of  water  at  its  prey,  which  *it 
usually  succeeds  in  striking  and  bring- 
ing down  to  the  water.  Should  it  fail  it 
swims  about  a  bit  and  after  a  while 
tries  again. 

Word  Casualties 

There  was  a  curious  transformation 
of  names  among  the  refugees  who 
flocked  to  England  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  order 
to  shake  off  all  associations  with  the 
country  where  they  had  been  so  badly 
treated,  many  of  the  Huguenots  trans- 
lated their  names  into  English,  some- 
times with  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
sense.  Boileau  became  Drinkwater; 
Delamere,  Bythesea;  Jolifemme,  Pret- 
tyman;  Loiseau,  Bird;  Lefevre,  Smith; 
Dubois,  Wood;  and  Sauvage,  Savage 
or  Wild.  Chapius  became  Shoppee; 
Beaufoy,  Boffin,  and  Conde,  Gundy. 

Similar  havoc,  on  a  less  extensive 
scale,  has  been  played  with  English 
names  in  France.  Mazarin's  "financial 
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clerk,"  Colbert,  who,  under  Louis  XIV, 
was  entrusted  with  the  kingdom's 
finances,  was  descended  from  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Cuthbert;  and  the  real 
name,  it  is  said,  of  the  artist  who  dec- 
orated Versailles  was  not  Le  Brun,  but 
Brown. 

The  EngUsh  language  shows  many 
examples  of  word  shrinkage,  i.  e.,  the 
gradual  loss  of  an  unaccented  vowel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  word.  This  is 
called  "aphesis."  Sometimes  the  mid- 
dle syllable  of  a  word  will  be  slurred 
to  the  point  of  extinction.  From  Mary 
Magdalen,  tearful  and  penitent,  comes 
the  word  "maudlin,"  now  generally 
used  to  designate  the  lachrymose  stage 
of  drunkenness.  "Sacristan"  is  con- 
tracted into  "sexton";  the  old  French 
word  "paralysie"  becomes  "palsy";  "hy- 
dropsie"  becomes  "dropsy";  and  the 
word  "procurator"  becomes  "proctor" 
in  EngHsh.  Bethlehem  hospital  for 
lunatics,  established  in  London,  came 
to  be  telescoped  into  "Bedlam,"  much 
as  Cholmondeley  came  to  be  Chumley 
and  Marjoribanks,  Marshbanks.  "Mend" 
is  for  "amend,"  "lone"  for  "alone," 
"fender,"  whether  before  a  fireplace  or 
outside  a  ship  or  conveyance,  is  for 
"defender,"  "fence"  for  "defense," 
"taint"  for  "attaint." 

The  word  "peach,"  commonly  re- 
garded as  English  thieves'  slang,  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  is 
related  to  "impeach,"  tho  used  to  indi- 
cate information  against  an  accom- 
plice. Sir  John  Falstaff  (Henry  IV, 
Part  1,  Act  2,  Scene  2)  says:  "If  I  be 
ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this."  The  word 
"cad"  is  for  Scotch  "caddie,"  once  an 
errand  boy,  now  familiar  in  connection 
with  golf.  "Caddie"  is  from  the  French 
word  "cadet,"  meaning  a  junior,  or 
younger  brother. 

The    Suicide    Wave 

We  hear  much  of  the  crime  wave,  and 
usually  we  mean  by  the  term  burglary 
and  highway  robbery,  and  perhaps 
murder.  But  people  who  devour  statis- 
tics are  alarmed  over  the  prevalence  of 
another  crime:  suicide.  Dr.  Hoffman  in 
a  report  of  the  Save-a-Life  League  de- 
clares that  "All  over  the  world  reports 
show  a  marked  increase  in  suicide  since 
the  war  ended.  During  the  war  the  rate 
fell  the  lowest  in  many  years."  This 
was  due  to  a  double  cause,  it  may  fairly 
be  surmized.  In  the  first  place,  human 
nature  strings  itself  taut  to  meet  a 
great  crisis  and  ojily  collapses  into  de- 
pression after  the  crisis  is  passed;  it 
was  remarked,  for  example,  that  the 
suicide  rate  in  San  Francisco  was  ab- 
normally low  just  after  the  earthquake 
and  fire  had  devastated  the  city.  In  the 
second  place,  a  man  v/ho  wishes  to  get 
killed  can  usually  find  a  way  of  dying 
with  honor  in  war  time  by  volunteering 
for  some  dangerous  service,  instead  of 
disgracefully  and  uselessly  ending  his 
own  life. 

In  the  United  States  during  1920 
there  were  3567  men  and  2604  women 
who  are  known  to  have  killed  them- 
selves; probably  the  actual  number  was 
much  greater,  as  suicides  usually  take 
.-some  care  to  make  their  death  appear 


accidental.  Altho  the  number  of  women 
was  so  much  less  than  the  number  of 
men  as  to  entitle  the  fair  sex  to  the  fur- 
ther name  of  the  cheerful  sex,  yet  the 
relative  proportion  of  women  killing 
themselves  increased  very  rapidly  over 
previous  years.  This  was  due.  Dr.  Hoff- 
man thinks,  to  the  entrance  of  women 
into  business  life  and  also  to  post-war 
economic  problems.  The  youngest  sui- 
cide was  five  years  old;  the  oldest 
103. 

The  number  of  children  killing  them- 
selves increased  from  477  in  1919  to 
707  in  1920;  perhaps  the  most  alarm-, 
ing  sign  of  all.  Four  hundred  soldiers 
took  their  own  lives. 

Other  countries  are  far  worse  off 
than  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
self-murder.  In  Hungary,  for  example, 
police  reports  show  that  3200  women 
and  2100  men  killed  themselves  in  1920 
and  that  there  were  more  than  10,000 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  suicide.  Hun- 
gary as  it  is  today  is  a  small  country 
with  a  population  roughly  comparable 
to  that  of  New  York  state,  and  yet  it 
had  almost  as  many  suicides  last  year 
as  the  whole  United  States.  A  special 
police  force  has  been  organized  in  Hun- 
gary to  prevent  suicides,  and  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  have  combined 
to  fight  the  suicide  wave. 


Side  Shows 

Men  fly  kites  in  Japan. 

**« 

Servant  girls  in  Argentine  are  now  get- 
ting $2  a  month. 

*** 

Many  American  brewers  are  now  start- 
ing plants  in  China. 

*** 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  in 
the  Postal  Service  are  automobiles. 
*** 

Fishermen  in  Portage  River,  New  York, 

have  caught  several  tons  of  goldfish. 
*** 

Omaha  policemen  have  adopted  bullet 
proof  breast  and  back  armor  plates. 

The  Y.   W.  C.   A.  is  starting   "Courage 

Clubs  for  girls  temporarily  separated  from 

their  pay  envelopes." 
*** 

Motion    picture    films    exported    by    the 

United  States  in  1920  would  extend  twice 

around  the  globe  at  the  equator. 
*** 

A  Kentucky  hen  is  reported  to  have  laid 

an    egg    already    dated ;    what   was    worse, 

dated   in   advance  of  the  day   it  was  laid. 
*** 

One  hundred  and  forty  American  cities 
in  twenty-four  states  have  adopted  the 
city-manager  plan  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

**« 

Three  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  questions  were  an- 


-/dM 


SIX    YEARS    A    PRISONER    OF    WAR 

This  drawing,  and  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter,  both  from  a  Hungarian 
prisoner  in  Russia,  tell  twice  over  the  wretched  story  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  ".  .  . 
We  succeeded  in  enduring  these  six  cruel  prisoner  years,  tho  locked  up  between 
four  dreary  walls,  resting  on  rotten  plank-beds.  A  narrow  yard  was  all  where  we 
were  allowed  to  walk  at  a  certain  time  just  as  in  the  houses  of  correction,  watched 
by  rough  conveying  guards.  Nothing  around  but  the  extraordinary  sadness  of  an 
uninhabited  country.  Exhausted  by  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  beaten  by 
Cossacks  and  Czechs.  .  .  .  While  and  red  both  enrolled  us  by  force  into  their 
lines,  threatened  by  gun-fires  and  killed  those,  who  had  courage  enough  to  resist. 
Thousands  and  thousands  perished  under  the  unfriendly  climate  in  cold,  rainy,  pooly 
lands  painfully   working   in   order  to   earn   their   miserable  livelihood.     .  .     And 

now  the  lovely  years  of  golden  youth  are  over,  the  happiest  age  of  our  human  life 
has  gone  by  without  freedom  and  joy."     .     .     .     This  letter,  also  the  drawing,  came 
to  us  thru  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
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swered  during  the  past  year  at  the  in- 
formation booths  operated  by  the  New  York 
Community  Service,  as  a  part  of  the  effort 
of  this  organization  to  make  New  York  a 
friendlier  city.  The  booths  are  manned  by 
volunteer  workers. 

*** 

Stereoscopic  or  "third  dimension"  mo- 
tion pictures,  in  which  the  screen  pictures 
have  apparent  "depth"  and  do  not  seem  a 
mere  surface,  are  announced  by  George 
Spoor  of  the  Essenay  Company. 
*** 

The  American  Humane  Association  has 
offered  a  $1000  prize  for  the  most  satis- 
factory horseshoe  or  other  device  which 
will  prevent  horses  from  slipping  on  smooth 
or  ice-covered  roadways.  The  contest  is 
open  to  everyone  until  July  1,  1921. 

The  Indomitable  Past 

Things  out  of  the  mouldy  past  have 
a  way  of  turning  up  now  and  then  to 
make  us  of  the  tw^entieth  century 
wonder  whether  we  are  as  modern  as 
we  think  we  are.  Johann  Amos  Co- 
menius,  a  Moravian  educator,  born 
March  28,  1592,  hands  to  us  across 
three  and  a  quarter  centuries  quiet 
teachings  that  make  the  theories  of 
the  "radicals" — from  Madame  Montes- 
sori  on — seem  like  old-fashioned  good 
sense: 

To  instruct  the  young  is  not  to  beat  into 
them  by  repetition  a  mass  of  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  and  opinions  gathered 
out  of  authors ;  but  it  is  to  open  their  un- 
derstanding thru  things. 

We  must  offer  to  the  young,  not  the 
shadows    of    things,    but    the    things    them- 


selves, which  impress  the  senses  and  the 
imagination.  Instruction  should  commence 
with  a  real  observation  of  things  and  not 
with  a  verbal  description  of  them. 

It  should  be  the  parents'  first  care  to 
preserve  the  health  of  their  offspring,  since 
children  cannot  be  trained  successfully 
unless  they  be  lively  and  vigorous. 

The  joy  of  the  heart  is  the  very  life- 
spring  of  man.   Parents  ought  to  be  espe- 


cially careful  never  to  allow  their  children 
to  be  without  delights. 

No  one  will  therefore  doubt  that  one  boy 
sharpens  the  genius,  of  another  boy  more 
than  any  one  else  can. 

Whatever  first  attaches  to  the  tender  age 
of  children,  whether  good  or  bad,  remains 
most  firmly  fixed,  so  that  thruout  life  it 
may  not  be  expelled  by  any  after  expres- 
sion. 


Everyman's  Genealogical  Album 

By  George  Henry  Fox,  M.  D. 


"I  know 
My  father,  grandsire,  and  great  grand- 
sire,  too: — 
If  farther   I   derive  my  pedigree, 
I  can  but  guess  beyond  the  fourth  de- 
gree. 
The  rest  of  my  forgotten  ancestors 
Were  sons  of  earth." 

— Dryden. 
The  family  tree  or  genealogical  chart 
running  back  for  many  generations  is 
often  inaccurate  and  uninteresting. 
Any  tramp  on  the  street  with  a  spare 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  can  get 
some  alleged  genealogist  to  prepare  a 
lineage  connecting  him  with  William 
the  Conqueror. 

On  the  other  hand  everyone  ought 
tj  know  and  be  interested  in  his  or  her 
great  grandparents  and  the  eight  fam- 
ilies with  which  he  or  she  is  thereby 
most  closely  connected.  But  how  many 
of  us  can  name  these  eight  great 
grandparents?  And  how  few  of  us  can 


furnish  the  dates  of  their  birth,  mar- 
riage and  death ! 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  devised 
the  accompanying  chart  for  such  a 
record.  It  has  spaces  in  which  to  write 
the  names  of  two  parents,  four  grand- 
parents and  eight  great  grandparents 
with  a  central  space  for  a  friend's 
autograph.  When  a  score  or  more  of 
these  charts  are  collected  they  can  be 
readily  bound  in  album  form  and, 
if  preserved,  would  doubtless  prove  a 
bonanza  to  genealogists  of  a  century 
hence. 

The  Independent,  which  is  interested 
in  everything  commendable  like  the 
study  of  genealogy,  has  agreed  to  sup- 
ply these  blanks  at  a  minimum  charge 
to  readers  who  desire  them. 

The  writer  will  be  grateful  to  any 
reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  fill 
out  and  send  him,  at  616  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  the  accompanying 
blank  chart  and  will  preserve  it  care- 
fully for  its  genealogical  value. 


Eight  Families  to  Whom  I  Am  Related 
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Crane  radiator  valves  and 
kindred  fittings  are  spe- 
cifically adapted  to  all 
types  of  heating  systems. 


>^i'":-"-'S 


Pride  of  Possession 

Crane  products  add  to  the  comfort,  efficiency  and 
sightliness  of  any  home  and  notably  increase  the 
owner's  pride  of  possession. 

The  outward  beauty  and  convenience  of  Crane 
fixtures  are  reflections  of  the  inner  stamina,  the  high 
grade  materials  and  workmanship,  which  feature  all 
of  the  concealed  piping  and  incidental  fittings  as 
well  as  the  visible  equipment. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  our  near- 
est branch  with  your  architect  where  complete 
selections  can  be  made. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  about  20,000  articles, 
including  valves,  pipe  fittings  and  steam  specialties, 
made  of  brass,  iron,  ferrosteel,  cast  steel  and  forged 
steel,  in  all  sizes,  for  all  pressures  and  all  purposes 
and  are  distributors  of  pipe,  heating  and 
plumbing  materials. 
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Your  Garden  in  April 

Plans  for  the  Month  When  ^*^ Things  Begin  to  Happen" 

in  Countryside  and  Garden 

By  Hugh  Findlay,  Lecturer  in  Horticulture  at  Columbia  University 


Flower  Garden 

Before  planting  out  gladiolus 
Gladiolus   the    last    of    the   month,    the 

soil  should  be  made  rich 
with  decayed  stable  manure  for  twelve 
inches  in  depth.  Large  bulbs  should  be 
planted  six  inches  deep  and  small  ones 
only  four  inches.  Never  use  fresh 
manure. 

Before  separating  the  dahlia 
Dahlias    roots,    make     sure     that    you 

leave  part  of  the  crown  stem. 
A  little  bone  meal  should  be  added  to 
the  decayed  manure  before  digging  it 
into  the  soil.  Mix  a  little  sand  with 
the  garden  loam  and  decayed  sod  for 
covering  the  bulbs. 

Before  sowing  the  seed  or  trans- 
Sweet  planting  the  potted  plants  to 
**'  the  garden,  dig  a  trench  twelve 
inches  deep.  Fill  it  with  decayed 
manure,  decayed  sod  chopped  up  fine, 
and  garden  loam.  Draw  the  furrow 
about  six  inches  deep  and  cover  the 
seed  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  Place  the 
supports,  brush  or  wire,  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  planted.  As  the  vines  grow  the 
soil  will  fill  in  the  trench  after  a  few 
cultivations.  Sweet  peas  require  a  rich 
deep  loam. 

The  plants  for  next  year 
Carnations  may  be  transplanted  to  the 

open  as  soon  as  all  danger 
of  frost  has  passed. 

Less  hardy  roses,  including 
Roses      the     ever-bloomers,    should     be 

pruned.  All  winter  protection 
should  be  removed.  In  order  to  keep  in 
check  fungus  disease,  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  even  before  the  buds 
appear.  In  planting  out  new  roses,  be 
sure  to  pack  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
roots. 

Seed  of  pansies  and  other  such 

Seedage    hardy  plants  may  be  sown  in 

the    open.    Pansy    and    hardy 

aster  plants  may  be  planted  out  after 

all  danger  of  severe  frost  has  passed. 

Wherever  you  have  highly 
Fertilizer    colored    flowering    plants   dig 

into  the  soil  a  free  applica- 
tion of  decayed  stable  manure  mixed 
with  a  little  fine  bone  meal  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  If  chicken  manure  is  used, 
apply  it  sparingly. 

The  Greenhouse 

Continue  to  put  in  a  few 
Cuttings  cuttings  of  coleus,  antirrhi- 
num, geranium,  abutilon, 
fuchsia,  and  other  bedding  and  fall 
blooming  plants.  Shade  all  cutting  beds 
and  ventilate  the  greenhouse  freely  on 
bright  days.  Remove  all  shade  at  sun- 
down. The  late  varieties  of  chrysanthe- 
mums should  be  propagated  now. 
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Shift  the  cyclamens  to  the 
Cyclamen     cold  frames  and  shade  them. 

Make  a  floor  of  about  three 
inches  of  ashes  mixed  with  a  little 
lime.  This  will  not  only  insure  proper 
drainage,  but  also  check  the  work  of 
earthworms  and  snails.  Set  the  pots 
level  and  never  allow  them  to  dry  out. 

The  best  mixture  for  shading 
Shading    the  glass   over   the   fern   and 

palm  house  is  a  mixture  of 
clay  with  a  very  little  lime  and  water. 
It  should  rub  off  easily  after  drying, 
so  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  removing  it  in  the  fall.  Shade 
the  glass  over  highly  colored  flowers. 

A  light  application  of 
Cucumbers    pulverized     sheep     manure 

worked  into  the  surface 
soil  of  the  cucumber  beds  will 
give  immediate  results.  If  the  fruit 
is  crooked,  apply  nitrate  of  soda 
in  liquid  form,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  to  seven  gallons  of  water.  After 
applying  this  solution,  water  the  plants 
thoroly.  A  hive  of  bees  in  the  cucum- 
ber house  will  aid  in  the  fertilization 
of  the  fruit  flowers. 

Rose  plants  that  are  to  be  held 
Roses   over   for   another   year   may  be 

given  a  rest  now.  Allow  the  bed 
to  dry  down.  Remove  and  burn  all 
leaves  after  the  plants  have  become 
defoliated.  Do  not  prune  the  roses  back 
until  after  their  period  of  rest. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  wash 
Palms    palms   with   whale    oil    soap   to 

destroy  the  young  scale  insects. 
Use  a  sponge  that  is  free  from  grit. 
Do  not  crack  or  scratch  the  foliage. 
Never  use  oil  to  make  the  foliage  shine. 
The  oil  stops  up  the  breathing  parts  of 
the  leaf  (Stomata)  and  smothers  the 
plant.  • 

If  muskmelon  seed  is  planted 
Melons     under  glass  now,  the  fruit  will 

be  ripe  two  months  earlier 
than  from  seed  sown  in  the  garden. 


Cut 
Flowers 


Cut  roses,  snapdragons,  car- 
nations, and  other  flowers 
early  in  the  morning.  Plunge 

the  stems  in  cold  water  and  allow  them 

to  stand  in  the  dark  for  a  few  hours. 

If  given  this  treatment  they  will  last 

much  longer. 

Carnation  leaf-spot.  This  is 
Diseases      known  by  round  grayish  spots 

on  the  stem  and  leaves.  Spray 
with  copper  sulfate,  one  pound  to 
twenty  gallons  of  water. 

Chrysanthemum  leaf-spot.  Watch  for 
small  round  spots  appearing  on  the 
leaves.  Spray  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Rush    Easter   lilies,    pot  roses, 

Easter     genistas,    azaleas,    etc.,    by    in- 

^^"'^      creasing    the    heat.    Keep    the 


house  more  or  less  moist.  If  the  plants 
are  a  little  too  far  advanced,  increase 
the  ventilation,  keep  the  temperature 
low,  and  a  few  days  before  Easter 
place  the  plants  in  the  dark. 

The  Vegetable  Garden 

About  April  15,  start  cucumbers, 
c"Y     sweet    corn,    string    beans,    and 

summer  squash  in  paper  boxes 
or  strawberry  baskets  in  the  hotbed, 
to  be  planted  out  later  in  the  garden. 

Ventilate  with  care.  On  cold, 
Hotbed    dull  days  ventilate  only  enough 

to  allow  the  foul  air  to  escape. 
Never  allow  the  hotbed  to  become  over- 
heated. Cucumber  seed  may  be  sown 
among  the  seedlings.  The  seedlings  will 
be  removed  before  the  cucumber  vines 
need  the  room.  Much  time  is  gained  in 
realizing  a  crop  of  cucumbers  and  the 
hotbeds  are  in  use  during  the  whole 
summer. 

The  seed  of  all  hardy  types 
Seedage     of    vegetables    may    be    sown 

this  month;  celery,  carrots, 
beets,  endive,  lettuce,  leek,  onions, 
parsley,  parsnips,  radish,  salsify,  spin- 
ach, smooth  peas,  cauliflower,  Swiss 
chard  and  turnips. 

Plant  out  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
Planting     in    good    condition    rhubarb, 

horseradish,  asparagus,  Jeru- 
salem artichoke,  and  chives.  Manure 
heavily  and  cultivate  thoroly  if  you 
want  good  results  from  old  beds.  If 
stable  manure  is  not  available,  apply 
fine  bone  meal. 

Keep  the  Norcross  weeder 
Cultivation      busy  in  order  not  only  to 

keep  in  check  the  weeds, 
but  to  supply  air  to  the  roots.  The 
scuffle  hoe  is  a  fine  weapon  to  use  on 
very  young  weeds.  Do  not  use  it  too 
close  to  the  root  crops  such  as  beets 
and  carrots. 

After  the  potatoes  are  plant- 

^^^'"■.  ed,    sow    the    seed    of   dwarf 

cropping     pg^g^  radish,   or  early  beets 

between  the  rows.  Lettuce,  beet  plants 
or  early  cabbage  may  also  be  planted. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  culti- 
vation of  these  catch  crops,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  potatoes. 

Fruit  and  Berries 

Spray  the  apple  trees  just  as 
Spray      the  buds   show  pink,  with   one 

part  lime  sulfur  to  forty  parts 
water,  and  add  to  this  solution  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead.  The  apple 
scab  is  held  in  check  by  the  lime  sulfur, 
and  the  codling  moth  and  tent  cater- 
pillar are  destroyed  by  the  poison. 
Remove  all  spray  apparatus  and  poi- 
sons from  the  orchard.  Clean  out  spray 
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machine  after  using.  Do  not  allow  stock 
in  the  orchard  for  from  three  to  five 
days  after  spraying.  It  is  not  a  good 
practice  to  keep  stock  in  a  fruit 
orchard. 

If  your  fruit  trees  are  troubled 
Scale  with  scale  insects,  such  as  the 
Insects  g^^  j^gg^  destroy  or  spray  all 
bushes  of  hawthorn,  Japanese  quince, 
wild  plums,  and  wild  roses.  Get  all  of 
your  community  fighting  insects,  and 
know  where  to  find  them  and  how  to 
destroy  them,  and  in  a  few  years  you 
will  be  freed  from  these  pests. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  set  out 
Planting      young  fruit  trees  and  berry 

bushes.  Prune  back  the  tops 
vigorously  after  planting. 

Plow  under  the  cover  crops 
P  ^®'  among  the  fruit  trees  and  give 
Crops  ^^^  surface  a  thoro  harrowing. 
Grub  all  grass  and  weeds  about  the 
tree.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  in- 
jure the  roots.  Use  some  slow  acting 
fertilizer  like  coarse  bone  meal  about 
the  trees.  Never  use  nitrate  of  soda. 

In  the  rush  of  spring  work, 
Cleaning     don't  forget  to  clean  up  all 

prunings  from  the  berry 
patch  and  orchard  and  bunch  them. 
Brush  left  in  piles  only  makes  harbor- 
ing places  for  insects  later. 

If  the  orchard  is  young  it 
may  be  intercropped  with 
vegetables. 


Inter- 
cropping 


Garden  Enemies 

The  onion,  turnip  and  radish 
Maggots      are   subject  to  the  attack  of 

root  maggots.  Before  sowing 
the  seed,  scatter  a  little  air-slacked 
lime  and  tobacco  dust  in  the  trench. 

With  the  coming  of  the  ten- 
Sparrows      der  shoots  of  the  peas,  the 

sparrows  visit  the  garden 
and  pick  them  off  close  to  the  surface 
soil.  Sprinkle  the  young  pea  vines  early 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on 
them  with  tobacco  dust. 

The  soft  rot  of  the  stem  just 
Carnation  j^^j^^  ^^^  surface  of  the  soil 
btem-Kot  jeg^j.oys  j^^^y  plants  at 
transplanting.  Change  the  field  loca- 
tion of  the  plants  annually. 

This  caterpillar  in  its  case 
Apple  works  on  young  leaves  and 

Casebearers  ^^^^  p^.^^^  jg^^^s  .^ith 
Bud  Moth  ^^gg^^tg  of  lead.  The  bud 
moth  is  brownish  in  color  and  works 
on  the  buds.  Use  poison. 

Early  in  the  spring  this 
J^"'  ...  enemy  appears  with  the 
CaterpiUar  ^^ming  of  the  first  leaves. 
He  builds  large  nests  in  the  crotches 
of  the  branches.  Poison  by  spraying. 

If  this  pest  cuts  off  the  cab- 
S"^  bage  plants  close  to  the  sur- 

**'"™*  face,  wrap  a  little  paper 
about  the  stem  on  transplanting  to  the 
open.  Make  a  bran  mash  mixed  with 
molasses  and  paris  green.  Scatter  this 
about  where  the  worms  may  readily 
find  it. 


Carters  Tested  Seeds 

Famous  for  a  Century 


OKftm  Ccnma  lih  OrnXSLlrm' 


TRADE   MARK 

Witness   the    Success   of 
Carters  English  Grown  Seeds: 

They  are  today  used  in  the  notable  gardens  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  are  recommended  by  the  leading  gardeners  and  horti- 
culturists. They  are  seeds  with  only  one  standard :  The  Highest.  ; 
Years  of  painstaking  care  in  the  selection,  propagation  and  testing  i 
are  the  foundation  of  Carters  success  and  reputation. 


Carters  Tested  Gi'ass  Seed  sold  in  one  and  five  pound  packages,  also 
by   the   bushel.      Used   in   producing   quality   turf    on   the    foremost 


Golf  Courses  of  America  and  England. 


SEND    FOR    CARTERS    1921    CATALOG    "GARDEN    AND 
LAWN"    MAILED    FREE     ON    REQUEST 

Cariers  Tesied  Seeds 
*    I NC.  ^^ 

Address:  106  Chamber  of  Commerce   Bldg.,  Dept.  E,  Boston 
or  7  Glen  St.,  Dept.  E,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Chi 


icago 


Main   Office:  25   West  43rd  Street,   New  York 

Philadelphia  Toronto  London,  England 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask  for 
Catalog 


RUTHERFORD 


ROSES 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES     AND    SHRUBS 

ROCK    GARDEN    PLANTS 

OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 

FRUIT    TREES    AND    BUSHES 

Nurserymen  and  Florists 
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is  wiihin  your  rQacli 
whon  i|oubui|  from  us 

NOW  is  the  time  to  build  your  Harris  Home! 


t!!--->. 


XTTT^i 


Book 


Plans 


/ 


And  here  is  a  mighty  organization  of  thirty  great 
departments  ready  to  serve  you.  Managed  by  expert  material 
buyers,  designers  and  practical  builders.  We  have  vast  stocks 
bought  at  huge  quantity  price  savings  which  are  now  at  your 
command.    Our  sole  aim  and  purpose  is 

To  help  you  get  a  home  that  will  prove  entirellf  satisfaclory  at  a  price  that  Will  mean 
a  aubstanlial  saving  even  in  the  face  of  present  high  labor  and  material  prices. 
The  combined  efforts  of  these  great  departments  in  experimenting  and  test- 
ing materials  and  methods  of  constructing  have  produced  for  you  a  GUARANTEED  home, 
expert  macbiDe  cut,  bundled  and  marked — the  last  word  in  building  economy. 

Not  One  Penny  in  Advance 

So  sure  are  we  of  the  super-excellence  of  our  material  and  our  GUARAN- 
TEED Ready-Cut  System  that  we  will  ship  you  any  HARRIS  HOME  without  the  payment  of 
one  cent  down.    Our  Plan  Book  explains  our  liberal  terms  fully. 

FREE  Plan  Book 

The  latest  edition  is  waiting  for  you,  contains  our  Free  Flan  Offer  and  photo- 
graphic reproductions,  with  floor  plans  and  specifications  of  100  beautiful  homes.  Mail  coupon. 

Building  Material  of  All  Kinds 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  thrifty  wise  buyers  have  realized  that  here  is  the  "open  door" 
to  real  economy,  whether  it  be  a  brand  new  home  or  material  for  improvements  or  repairs.  Our  big  stocks 
of  brand  new  building  material,  all  purchased  in  tremendous  quantities  at  savings  that  are  passed  slong 
to  you  are  ready  for  quick  and  complete  shipments. 

"PRESTO-UP"  Patented  Bolt-together  Buildings! 

The  wonder  buildings  of  the  age.  Guaranteed  buildings  for  quick  Industrial  housing.'Individual 
Homes,  etc. .  extra  stronpr.  practical  and  suitable  for  all  year 'round  habitation  in  any  climate.  60  different 
Diana,  i  hey  come  to  you  in  easily  handled  sections— painted  and  stained,  ready  to  bolt  together  and  move  in. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 


-'■'I 


Hot  water  and  steam  heating 
systems,  warm  air  heating  plants, 
pipelessfurnacos  and  plumbingma- 
teriai  of  every  kind— the  product  of 
America's  leading  makers.  Our 
mammoth  plumbing  stock  offers 
you  unlimited  possibilities  for  you 
to  save  money.   Our  heating  plants  i 

'  are  guaranteed  to  heat  your  home 
in  any  weather  with  big  fuel  econ- 

i  oroy.  Mail  coupon  for  our  Plumbing  ] 
and  Heating  Book  and  get  the  ben- 
efit of  our  expert  Eoffineeringr  Service. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Dept.  LV- 171,  1349-1525  W.  35th  St..  Chicago 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Dept.  LV-171,  Chicago 

These  books  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 
Mark  an  "X"  in  the  squares  to  indicate 
which  ones  you  wish. 

□  Harris  Home     I      |  Book  of  "Presto-op" 
Book  of  Plans  I I  Houses  and  Garages 

□  Building  Material    I     I  Plumbing  and 
Catalog  1 I  Heating  Book 

Name 

Address , 


Kunderd's  Wonderful 
Ruffled  Gladioli 

Ninety-two  new  sorts  are 
offered  this  year.  Your  1921 
garden  should  display  a  col- 
lection of  these  grand  new 
(Jladioli. 

Those  new  varieties  and 
many  others  are  described 
and  illustrated  in 

Kunderd's  1921  Catalog 

Eight  of  them  are  shown  in  nat- 
ural colors,  and  complete  cul- 
tural information  is  given. 
A  copy  of  this  book  will  help 
you  to  select  the  best  Gladi- 
oli for  yo"ur  garden— write 
")  for   it    today. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

The  Originator  of  the 
"Ruffled  Gladioli" 

Box  5,  Goshen,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 
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SPEAKERS: 


Dodson  Wren 
House 

i  compartmf  • 
ZSIn.  hista. 
18  in.  lo 
dlaiD«t«r 


We  assist  in  preparing 
material  for  special  ar- 
ticles,    papers,     speeches, 

debates.      Expert,    scholarly   service. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

Suite  42.  500  Fifth  Avenue New  York 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher    Mfc   Co.    Dept.  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 

Put  Up  Dodson  Houses 
for  the  Song  Birds_ 

They  will  protect  your  trees^  ehruba 

and  gardens  from  noxioas  insects. 

The  bluebird  eats    166    different 

xkinds  of  insect  pesta ;  the  flicker 

and  the   house   wren    69    kinds. 

The  purple   martin    will    catch 

and   eat    2  00U     mosquitos    a 

day  beaidcs  other  flying  fnaecta. 

Dodson    Houses   attract    them    and 

other  valuable  innectivorious  birds. 

Put  the  sturdy  Dodson  Houses  in  your 

garden  They  will  tone  by  weathering' 

to  adeiitfhtful  harmony  with  the  sur- 

roundin(f.4.    The  birds  will  return  to 

th<  rn  year  after  year,  cheering  you 

with  their  beauty  and  Bong. 

Do(]Hon  Kird  Houses  are  a  perma- 

nent    investment.     They    are  built  of 

thoroughly  aoasoncd  Red  Cedar,  Oak, 

/  Cypress    and   selected    White     Pino.    Nails 

ond  cleats  coated  to  resist  mat.    Only  pure 

lend  and  oil  paints  used. 

Order  Now- Free  Book.  Your  Bird  Friends. 

sent  OD  request,   illustrating  Bird  Lodge  and 

Dodson  Line,  giving  prices.  Bird  picture  free, 

l:»..«»l.    U      nAfla/tn  President  American  Audubon  A»»'n, 
Joseph  n.    UOdSOn      762  Harrison  St.,   Kanhakee,  IW, 

Dodson  SparrowTVap  O^uiranteed  to  rid  your  ecmmunity 
^^^^^^o^Kea^uarreUom^peBt^^^ic^^OO^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Price 
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The  Old  Order  Changeth 

(Continued  from  page  337) 
not  occur  till  after  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  was  over.  That  is  why  the  Second 
Conference  did  not  convene  till  peace 
had  been  restored  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  a  consummation  for  which  the 
world  must  still  be  grateful  to  our  de- 
parted and  great  ex-President. 

The  resolution  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union,  upon  which  President 
Roosevelt  acted  in  calling  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  was  embodied  by 
the  President  in  his  invitation  to  the 
nations  to  assemble  in  a  Second  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague.  This  invitation 
was  sent  not  only  to  the  twenty-six  na- 
tions represented  at  the  First  Confer- 
ence, but  to  all  those  not  invited  by  the 
Czar.  All  came  except  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras.  Thus  Roosevelt's  action 
brought  the  nations  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  into  The  Hague  Union, 
only  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  of 
all  American  nations,  having  been  in- 
vited to  The  Hague  in  1899  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Resolution* 
according  to  which  Roosevelt  called 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  was  in 
the  following  words: 

Whereas,  enlightened  public  opinion  and 
the  spirit  of  modern  civilization  alike  de- 
mand that  differences  between  nations 
should  be  adjudicated  and  settled  in  the 
same  manner  as  disputes  between  individ- 
uals are  adjudicated — namely,  by  arbitra- 
ment of  courts  in  accoi-dance  with  recog- 
nized principles  of  law ; 

The  Conference  requests  the  several  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  to  send  representa- 
tives to  an  international  conference,  to  be 
held  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  them  for  the  purpose  of  considering  : 

First,  the  questions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  which  the  Conference  at  The  Hague 
expressed  a  wish  that  a  future  conference 
be  called  ; 

Second,  the  negotiation  of  arbitration 
treaties  between  the  nations  represented  at 
the  Conference  to  be  convened  ; 

Third,  the  advisability  of  establishing  an 
International  Congress  to  convene  periodic- 
ally for  the  discussion  of  international 
questions. 

And  this  Conference  respectfully  and 
cordially  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to 
send  representatives  to  such  a  conference. 

The  American  proposals  at  the  Sec- 
ond Conference  went  the  full  length 
of  the  foregoing  resolution  and  indeed 
somewhat  further.  These  proposals  in- 
cluded a  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, as  well  as  a  permanent  and  self- 
governed  international  Congress  to 
convene  periodically  for  discussing  in- 
ternational questions  with  power  to 
elect  its  own  officers  and  determine  its 
own  program  of  discussion.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  nations  represented  were 
in  favor  of  this  proposal.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  Russian  delegation  who 
informed  the  American  delegates  just 
when  the  proposal  seemed  on  the  point 


*The  Resolution  of  St.  Louis  was  proposed 
by  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  president  of  the 
delegation  for  the  United  States  Congress  at 
the  Twelfth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference, 
and  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Hon.  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton,  a  member  of  the  deleKation. 
Unanimously  approved  September  13,  1904,  by 
the  Intor-Parliamentary  Union  at  its  First 
Conference  held   in   America. 
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of  unanimous  approval,  that  there 
would  be  opposition  to  the  resolution 
as  proposed  by  the  United  States,  but 
none  if  it  were  reduced  to  making  pro- 
vision for  a  Third  Conference  to  con- 
vene after  an  interval  such  as  that 
which  came  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Conferences,  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  ample  time  before  the  Con- 
ference to  consider  and  report  upon  a 
plan  for  its  organization  and  a  pro- 
gram for  its  discussions. 

As  unanimity  was  required  the 
American  delegation  assented  to  this 
amendment  to  their  resolution,  which 
was  then  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Conference. 

But  the  World  War  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  this  approved  peace 
program.  In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of 
its  battles,  however,  another  President 
of  the  United  States  (Woodrow  Wil- 
son) came  forward  with  a  proposal 
which  bears  a  striking  analogy  in  its 
fundamentals  to  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
posals  of   1907. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  really  what  President  Roose- 
velt proposed  at  The  Hague  in  1907, 
for  it  is  a  permanent  International  Con- 
gress to  convene  periodically  hereafter 
for  discussion  of  international  ques- 
tions, with  power  to  elect  its  own  of- 
ficers and  determine  its  own  program 
of  discussion.  It  is  more  than  that,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  that.  Thus  the  fore- 
sight of  the  United  States,  manifested 
thru  its  chosen  authorities  in  1907,  has 
been  justified  and  realized  in  1920,  not- 
withstanding Russia's  crossing  the 
path  of  the  proposal  in  1907,  and  de- 
spite the  Austro-German  thwarting  of 
its  partial  execution  by  the  holding  of 
the  Third  Conference  at  The  Hague  in 
1915.  The  war  they  started  seemed  on 
the  point  of  engulfing  the  whole  world, 
not  merely  the  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence. But  the  world  is  saved.  And  while 
Russia,  Austria  and  Germany  are 
brought  into  the  dust,  the  proposal  of 
the  American  delegation  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  has  come  to  pass, 
and  the  International  Congress,  to  con- 
vene periodically,  proposed  to  the  In- 
ter-Parliamentary Conference  at  St. 
Louis  by  the  delegates  from  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  that  Conference,  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  world's  political 
machinery. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Before 
we  answer  the  question  let  us  take  up 
in  a  following  article  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  formed  the  original  Union  of 
our  States. 


I  wonder  does  a  mermaid  kneel 
Each  night  in  fear  and  dread, 
,    To  see  if  there's  a  bur-gu-lar 

Beneath    her    oyster    bed? — Judge. 

There  was  a  grinding  of  gears,  and  the 
scream  of  brakes  as  the  big  tonneau  swayed 
perilously  backwards  and  forwards.  Men 
jumped  quickly  to  one  side,  women  yelled 
and  fainted  ;  trucks  stopped,  passengers  and 
pleasure  vehicles  came  to  a  standstill. 
Camera  men  flashed  photos,  and  reporters 
prepared  the  lead  which  was  to  follow 
the  screamer  headline.  The  whole  populace 
was  expectant,  as  the  usual  woman  driver 
slipped  into  gear,  smiled  sweetly  and  drove 
onwards. — Stanford   Chaparral. 


^uild  a  Home — T^w! 

Lumber  prices  are  down.  This  is  the  time 
to  build.  Enjoy  freedom  from  further  high 
rents.  Every  month's  rent  put  into  a  home 
of  your  own  is  a  permanent  investment  in 
economy,  comfort,  satisfaction. 

v 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

is  a  building  wood  of  extraordinary  utility. 
It  includes  every  item  for  frame  and  struc- 
ture—it furnishes  an  interior  woodwork  of 
individual  character  and  beauty. 

Full  particulars  in  our  free  literature.  A^^ 
for  it.  Then  see  your  lumber  dealer.  He  can 
supply  you. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  obtainable  East  of  the  Rockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

422  Boyle  Building 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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Well  Said! 

The  Meat  of  Many  Minds  on  Many  Matters 


A  Challenge  to  Students 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Your  education  begins  when  what  is 
called  your  education  is  over — when 
you  no  longer  are  stringing  together 
the  pregnant  thoughts,  the  "jewels 
five-words-long,"  which  great  men 
have  given  their  lives  to  cut  from  the 
raw  material,  but  have  begun  your- 
selves to  work  upon  the  raw  material 
for  results  which  you  do  not  see,  can- 
not predict,  and  which  may  be  long  in 
coming — when  you  take  the  fact  which 
life  offers  you  for  your  appointed  task. 

No  man  has  earned  the  right  to  intel- 
lectual ambition  until  he  has  learned  to 
lay  his  course  by  a  star  which  he  has 
never  seen — to  dig  by  the  divining  rod 
for  springs  which  he  may  never  reach. 
In  saying  this,  I  point  to  that  which 
will  make  your  study  heroic.  For  I  say 
to  you  in  all  sadness  of  conviction, 
that  to  think  great  thoughts  you  must 
be  heroes  as  well  as  idealists. 

Only  when  you  have  worked  alone — 
when  you  have  felt  around  you  a  black 
gulf  of  solitude  more  isolating  than 
that  which  surrounds  the  dying  man, 
and  in  hope  and  in  despair  have  trusted 
to  your  own  unshaken  will — then  only 
will  you  have  achieved.  Thus  only  can 
you  gain  the  secret  isolated  joy  of  the 
thinker,  who  knows  that,  a  hundred 
years  after  he  is  dead  and  forgotten, 
men  who  never  heard  of  him  will  be 
moving  to  the  measure  of  his  thought 
— the  subtile  rapture  of  a  postponed 
power,  which  the  world  knows  not  be- 
cause it  has  no  external  trappings,  but 
which  to  his  prophetic  vision  is  more 
real  than  that  which  commands  an 
army. 

And  if  this  joy  should  not  be 
yours,  still  it  is  only  thus  that  you  can 
know  that  you  have  done  what  it  lay 
in  you  to  do — can  say  that  you  have 
lived,  and  be  ready  for  the  end. 

From  Collected  Legal  Papers,  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
&   Howe. 

K  There  Is  Any  Problem 

of  Sex 
By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

A  real  problem  only  occurs  when 
there  are  admittedly  disadvantages  in 
all  courses  that  can  be  pursued.  If  it 
is  discovered  just  before  a  fashionable 
wedding  that  the  bishop  is  locked  up 
in  the  coal-cellar  that  is  not  a  problem. 
It  is  obvious  to  anyone  but  an  extreme 
anti-clerical  or  practical  joker  that  the 
bishop  must  be  let  out  of  the  coal-cellar. 
But  suppose  the  bishop  has  been  locked 
up  in  the  wine-cellar,  and  from  the  ob- 
scure noises,  sounds  as  of  song  and 
dance,  etc.,  it  is  guessed  that  he  has 
indiscreetly  tested  the  vintages  round 
him;  then,  indeed,  we  may  properly 
say  that  there  has  arisen  a  problem; 
for,  upon  the  one  hand,  it  is  awkward 
to    keep    the    wedding    waiting,    while, 
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upon  the  other,  any  hasty  opening  of 
the  door  might  mean  an  episcopal  rush 
and  scenes  of  the  most  unforeseen  de- 
scription. 

An  incident  like  this  (which  must 
constantly  happen  in  our  gay  and 
varied  social  life)  is  a  true  problem 
because  there  are  in  it  incompatible 
advantages.  Now  if  woman  is  simply 
the  domestic  slave  that  many  of  these 
writers  represent,  if  man  has  bound 
her  by  brute  force,  if  he  has  simply 
knocked  her  down  and  sat  on  her — 
then  there  is  no  problem  about  the 
matter.  She  has  been  locked  in  the 
kitchen,  like  the  bishop  in  the  coal- 
cellar;  and  they  both  of  them  ought  to 
be  let  out.  If  there  is  any  problem  of 
sex,  it  must  be  because  the  case  is  not 
so  simple  as  that;  because  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  man  as 
well  as  for  the  woman;  and  because 
there  are  evils  in  unlocking  the  kitchen 
door,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  good 
of  it. 

From   The   Uses  of  Diversity,  by  G.  K.   Ches- 
terton,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  World's  Last  Hope 

By  Reginald  McKenna 

The  foriner  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  one  of  the  leading  British 
authorities  on  international  finance, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech  at  Man- 
chester University  that  the  world  is 
drifting  straight  into  bankruptcy  and 
that  general  ruin  is  inevitable  if  the 
present  expenditure  on  armaments  con- 
tinues. He  concluded  as  follows: 

All  over  the  world  Governments  are 
spending  millions  on  protecting  their 
countries  from  what  they  believe  to  be 
real  dangers  which  threaten  them.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  cure  inefficiency, 
want  of  method  and  weak  and  foolish 
policy,  but  Governments  can  be  relieved 
from  the  terror  of  foreign  menace.  The 
whole  world  is  in  a  condition  of  insta- 
bility, which  in  some  countries  has  de- 
veloped into  violence  and  disruption. 
The  external  dangers  are  not  fantastic 
in  the  present  circumstances.  They  are 
real. 

We  must  look  either  to  constant 
meetings  between  all  the  powers  to 
settle  inevitable  and  innumerable  dis- 
putes which  arise  on  every  side,  or  we 
must  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war. 

The  one  alternative  is  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  other  is  the  huge  ma- 
chinery of  armaments,  expenditure  on 
which  is  no  longer  merely  exhausting 
the  world,  but  is  actually  destroying 
it. 

The  choice  before  it  lies  plain.  One  or 
the  other  we  must  have  as  a  means  of 
quieting  the  world's  disorders.  The  old 
way  of  victory  to  the  strongest,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  physical  force,  or  the 
new  way  of  arbitration  along  the  heal- 
ing path  of  mutual  adjustment  and 
consent.  If  ever  a  time  could  come  when 
the  tragic  futility  of  war  stood  finally 
exposed    before    a    disillusioned    world, 


that  time  has  come  now.  If  we  in  our 
generation  fail  to  clutch  at  the  one 
great  hope  which  the  League  of  Na- 
tions offers,  a  hope  which  once  realized 
would  transform  the  future  of  the 
world,  we  shall  have  failed  to  learn 
the  lesson  which  long  years  of  sacri- 
fice and  suffering  have  written  so 
plainly  across  the  desolate  countries  of 
Europe. 

Dat  Am  a  Great  Moral 
Question 

Professor  Chafee  of  Harvard  in  his 
book,  "Freedom  of  Speech,"  answers 
those  who  hold  that  it  is  vrrong  to 
criticize  the  conduct  of  a  war  until  the 
emergency  has  passed  by  this  appro- 
priate   anecdote : 

People  will  say,  "We  don't  care  what 
sort  of  a  war  it  is.  My  country,  right 
or  wrong.  Let  us  go  ahead."  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  colored  man  who  went 
with  his  son  to  rob  a  hencoop,  and  sent 
his  son  inside.  The  boy  turned  and 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door  and 
said,  "Father,  am  dis  right?"  And  the 
father  said,  "Dat  am  a  great  moral 
question.  We  will  argue  it  out  at  home 
dis  evening.  You  get  busy  and  hand 
out  dem  chickens." 

From     Freedom     of     Speech,     by     Zechariah 
Chafee,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

The  Lovely  Fox 

By  John  Masefield 

I  went  to  many  meets,  and  followed 
many  hunts  on  foot.  Each  of  these  oc- 
casions is  now  distinct  in  my  mind, 
with  the  color  and  intensity  of  beauty. 
I  saw  many  foxes  starting  off  upon 
their  runs,  with  the  hounds  close  be- 
hind them.  It  was  then  that  I  learned 
to  admire  the  ease  and  beauty  of  the 
speed  of  the  fresh  fox.  That  leisurely 
hurry,  which  romps  away  from  the 
hardest  trained  and  swiftest  fox- 
hounds, without  a  visible  effort,  as  tho 
the  hounds  were  weighted  with  lead,  is 
the  most  lovely  motion  I  have  seen  in 
an  animal. 

No  fox  was  the  original  of  my  Rey- 
nard, but  as  I  was  much  in  the  woods 
as  a  boy  I  saw  foxes  fairly  often,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  night-moving 
animals.  Their  grace,  beauty,  clever- 
ness, and  secrecy  always  thrilled  me. 
Then  that  kind  of  grin  which  the  mask 
wears  made  me  credit  them  with  an 
almost  human  humor.  I  thought  the 
fox  a  merry  devil,  tho  a  bloody  one. 
Then  he  is  one  against  many,  who  keeps 
his  end  up,  and  lives,  often  snugly,  in 
spite  of  the  world.  The  pirate  and  the 
night  rider  are  nothing  to  the  fox  for 
romance  and  danger.  This  way  of  life 
of  his  makes  it  difficult  to  observe  him 
in  a  free  state  at  close  quarters.  .  .  . 
To  know  them  well  one  should  have 
cat's  eyes  and  foxes'  habits.  By  imag- 
ination alone  can  men  know  foxes. 

From    Reynard    the    Fox,    by    John    Masefield, 
published   by   Macmillan. 
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Keeping  Them  On 
the  Farm 

{Continued  from  page  333) 

ing  suddenly  given  up  his  lease.  The 
result  was  that  he  remained  on  the 
farm  for  a  period  of  five  years.  In 
the  meantime,  during  the  first  year  of 
this  farming  period,  in  the  autumn  of 
1887,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Broadhead,  whom  he  had  met  while  in 
college,  the  daughter  of  Captain  John 
Broadhead,  a  Civil  war  veteran,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  and  his  young  wife  settled 
down  to  farming  in  earnest. 

These  years,  from  1887  to  1892,  were 
anything  but  prosperous  times  on  the 
farm.  He  sold  corn  at  10  cents  and  15 
cents  per  bushel,  and  hogs  at  2%  cents 
per  pound. 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  more  or  less  un- 
consciously, imbibed  his  father's  genius 
and  enthusiasm  for  scientific  farming, 
and  it  was  while  on  the  farm  during 
those  "lean"  years  that  he  began  writ- 
ing articles  for  agricultural  papers  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  His  writings  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  leading  agri- 
culturists, among  them  Professor  W. 
A.  Henry  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Director  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and  Profes- 
sor James  Wilson,  who  had  just  come 
to  Ames  in  a  similar  capacity.  Mr. 
Wallace's  meeting  with  these  men  re- 
sulted in  his  decision  to  return  to  Ames 
to  complete  his  long  deferred  college 
course.  He  took  up  his  studies  with  a 
relish  and  incidentally  demonstrated 
his  energy  and  capacity  for  work,  by 
doing  the  remaining  two  years'  work 
in  one.  In  the  spring  of  189.3  he  was 
made  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  sound  leadership  of 
James  Wilson. 

While  he  was  on  the  Ames  faculty 
Mr.  Wallace  adopted  the  farm  paper 
as  the  best  medium  thru  which  to  ex- 
press his  ideas.  What  became  Wal- 
lace's Farmer  had  its  origin  in  the 
earlier  publication.  The  Farmer  and 
Dairyman,  started  in  1894,  by  Henry 
C.  Wallace,  his  brother,  John  P.  Wal- 
lace, and  Professor  Charles  F.  Cur- 
tiss.  Six  years  before  the  father,  Henry 
Wallace,  had  become  joint  owner  and 
editor  with  the  late  James  Pierce,  in 
the  publication  of  The  Iowa  Home- 
stead. 

The  two  brothers  now  took  over  the 
entire  management  of  The  Farmer  and 
Dairyman,  and  urged  their  father  to 
join  the  paper  and  become  its  editor. 
The  new  partnership  was  effected  in 
February,  1895,  and  the  paper  broad- 
ened in  scope,  taking  the  name,  Wal- 
lace's Farmer,  with  "Uncle  Henry"  as 
editor,  Henry  C.  Wallace  assistant 
editor  and  general  manager,  and  his 
brother  advertising  manager.  This  ar- 
rangement continued  for  twenty  years, 
until  the  death  of  the  elder  Wallace  in 
1916,  when  Henry  C.  Wallace  assumed 
the  editorship. 

Thru  the  years  the  "family  com- 
pact" has  been  enlarged  by  still  others 
coming  into  the  service  of  the  paper. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  eldest  son  of  the 
Secretary     of     Agriculture,     upon     his 
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Spring  Frocks  for  Younger  Girls 

DRESS  of  Anderson  Gingham  with  White 
Batiste  collar  and  cuffs  finished  with  a 
fluted  edging  and  hand-stitching.  Sash 
and  tie  of  picot-edged  ribbon.  In  Navy  and 
White,  and  Lavender  and  White  checks. 
Other  colors  on  special  order.  Sizes,  1 0  to 
14  years.       $22.50. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  our  prompt  and  careful  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,   34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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Send  For  This 

Unique  Garden 

Catalog 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  catalog  we  have  a 
notion  you  have  long  wished  for.  The 
kind  that  has  cut  everything  right  down 
to  the  ten  best  of  everything  that  is  best. 

Everything  from  seeds  to  shrubs  and 
trees;  are  grouped  in  tens.  You  can 
buy  the  complete  ten,  or  select  any  from 
it  that  you   want. 

Liberally  sprinkled  with  gardening  lore. 
Abundantly  supplied  with  Help  Hints, 
adding  to  the  surety  of  your  gardening, 
and   the  pleasure  of  your  planting 
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EVERYTHING  worth  grow- 
ing will  be  found  offered 
within  its  pages,  together  with 
cultural  information  written  by 
experts. 

A    large    book,    illustrated    in 
colors      and      photo  -  engravings 
showing    the    varieties    in    their 
true   form  and  offering  the  best 
in  \'cgetable  and  Flower  Secds^^ 
Lawn    Grass    and   Agri- 
cultural Seeds,  Plants  of 
all    kinds,    including    the 
newest     Roses,     Dahlias, 
Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

Tou  should  have  a  copy  of  this  l)Ook 
which  will  be  mailed  free  il  you 
Diention    this    publicaton. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Che.tnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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End  Shaving  Troubles 

No  need  to  hate  shaving  when 
a  new  way  makes  it  comfortable 

Q*  HAVAID  is  a  great  boon  to          Once  you  try  Shavaid  way 
O  all  men,  and  its  .welcome      you  11  be  delighted  and  become 
proves  it.  Particularly  to  men      one  of  its  enthusiasts.  You  11 
1         with  heavy,  wiry  beards  and       know  for  the  first  time  a  really 
1         tender  skins.                                    comfortable  shave.  Your  skin 

1             Merely  coat  the  beard  with      "^f  ^^^^  ^/^^^f  ^  ,    ^°°1  ^^^        , 
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M        without  rubbing  it  in.  Then      "^  ^^^^^  ^g^^g"                           J 
^^^       shave.  No  old-time  prepa-          Buy  a  tube  of  Shavaid  at       ^^ 
^^^L        rations  are  necessary           once  from  your  druggist,       ^H 
^^^^       Shavaid  saves  time.               Try  it.  You'll  be  delighted.      ^^H 
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graduation  from  Iowa  State  College,  be- 
came associate  editor.  The  Secretary's 
other  two  sons  are  also,  since  their 
graduation  from  college,  associated 
with  the  paper.  A  son  of  Mrs.  Ashby, 
their  father's  sister,  is  now  in  college, 
and  also  the  only  son  of  John  P.  Wal- 
lace, both  equipping  themselves  for 
some  special  place  on  the  paper. 

There  is  found  today,  as  always, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of 
the  paper,  the  motto,  wrought  by  the 
elder  Wallace,  "Good  Farming,  Clear 
Thinking,  Right  Living."  With  this  in 
mind,  the  paper  has  always  stressed 
the  economic  side  of  farming.  First 
and  foremost,  the  farmer  must  pros- 
per; for  without  prosperity  no  decent 
standards  of  living  can  be  maintained. 
Thus,  Wallace's  Farmer  has  construc- 
tively sought  to  improve  actual  farm- 
ing conditions.  A  striiting  characteris- 
tic of  the  paper  is  that  it  has  always 
kept  a  high  moral  tone  and  has  been 
an  influence  for  good  among  its  rural 
readers.  It  has,  therefore,  occupied  the 
place  of  the  "family  paper"  in  many 
an  Iowa  farmer's  home. 

When  the  movement  to  improve  Iowa 
corn  was  started,  some  twenty  odd 
years  ago,  to  which  end  Professor 
Perry  B.  Holden  was  secured  for  Iowa 
State  College,  Wallace's  Farmer  joined 
with  the  two  other  concerns  in  piecing 
out  his  salary,  since  at  the  time  appro- 
priations were  not  sufficient  to  provide 
a  salary  large  enough  to  entice  him 
fiom  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Wallace  and  his  father  were  on  the 
first  "corn  special"  train  to  traverse 
the  State. 

Secretary  Wallace,  for  seventeen 
years  now,  has  been  the  efficient  and 
energetic  secretary  of  the  Corn  Belt 
Meat  Producers'  Association,  the  most 
active  organization  of  livestock  feed- 
ers in  the  corn  belt  states  of  Iowa, 
Illinois-  and  Nebraska.  It  was  the  work 
of  this  association  that  brought  about 
the  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  live- 
stock from  points  thruout  this  section 
to  Chicago. 

The  success  of  Wallace's  Farmer  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Wal- 
laces have  always  owned  one  or  more 
farms  and,  until  recently,  have  them- 
selves operated  them.  They  have  main- 
tained farming  interests  in  the  mid- 
west states  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Nebraska,  and  also  in  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota. 

Secretary  Wallace's  is  not  a  single 
track  mind.  He  has  been,  for  four 
years  past,  the  active  head  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  of  the  State.  During 
the  war  he  personally  passed  upon  all 
the  Iowa  men  sent  overseas  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  service.  His  brother,  John  P. 
Wallace,  was,  during  the  same  period, 
the  efficient  head  of  Red  Cross  cam- 
paigns thruout  the  State.  Secretary 
Wallace  has  served  in  various  advisory 
and  administrative  capacities,  charita- 
ble and  religious,  civic  and  political, 
and  is  a  director  of  one  of  the  large 
banks  of  the  city. 

There  are  six  children — three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  family  is 
popular  in  the  city,  a  substantial  asset 
in  the  community,  the  church  and  the 
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school  life  of  Des  Moines.  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace is  active  in  social  circles,  the 
Women's  Club,  the  D.  A.  R.  and  other 
organizations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
have  evidenced  their  belief  in  educa- 
tion by  giving  each  one  of  their  sons 
and     daughters     a     college     education. 

Their  home  has  been  the  social 
hostelry  as  well  as  the  quiet  retreat  for 
many  a  national  celebrity  visiting  in 
Des  Moines,  including  Theodore  Roose- 
"velt,  a  particular  friend  of  the  family, 
William  H.  Taft,  Gifford  Pinchot,  and 
others. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

"  I'd  Like  to  Show  You 
Harlem !" 

{Continued  from  page  335) 

One  result  is  a  growth  of  race  pride. 
To  be  sure,  the  "beauty"  business  still 
flourishes,  quite  as  in  the  days  when 
Mme.  Walker  became  the  richest 
uegress  in  America  and  built  a  $250,- 
OOO  house  on  the  Hudson.  Miss  INIartha 
Simpson,  "beauty  culturist,"  advertizes 
■"hair  pressing,"  while  "the  Star  Hair 
Grower,"  a  "wonderful  preparation," 
•can  be  used  "with  or  without  straight- 
ening irons,"  and  Dr.  Fred  Palmer's 
■"Skin  Whitener"  is  a  "delicately  tinted 
and  scented  face  powder  preferred  by 
all  race  women  of  refinement."  More- 
over, certain  mulattoes  style  them- 
selves the  "high  brown"  and  would 
establish  a  color-line-within-the-color- 
line.  But  far  more  significant  is  the 
thriving  trade  in  negro  doll-babies.  You 
find  them  displayed  evei-ywhere,  with 
the  legend,  "Why  should  a  negro  child 
play  with  a  white  doll?"  I  wish  they 
were  blacker — yet  they  at  least  show 
that  negroes  are  getting  over  their 
craven  envy  of  the  white  race  and 
learning  to  respect  their  ovra.  Again, 
Harlem  exhibits  self-respect  in  its  in- 
creasing readiness  to  care  for  its  own 
unfortunates. 

I  imagine,  however,  that  the  negro 
children  play  with  white  children.  Most 
likely  they  go  to  school  with  W'hite 
children.  Of  the  two  large  public 
schools  in  Harlem,  one  is  25  per  cent 
white,  the  other  10  per  cent.  And  no 
doubt  it  is  permissible  to  applaud 
white  entertainers  at  the  Lincoln 
Theater,  where  they  share  the  honors 
of  vaudeville  with  negroes  and  seem 
hugely  to  relish  the  laughter  of  a  black 
audience,  as  vanity  knows  no  color 
line.  But  the  loudest  applause  and  the 
most  uproarious  laughter  are  reserved 
for  negro  performers. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Harlem  turned  from  white  to  black 
without  something  of  a  pang,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  find  out  just 
how  the  process  began.  According  to 
one  legend,  a  landlord  put  in  negroes 
from  spite.  According  to  another,  the 
negroes  took  the  initiative  and  got  in 
by  employing  a  set  of  agents,  sub- 
agents,  and  proxy  sub-agents,  who 
tricked  the  whites.  It  little  matters. 
The  negroes  are  there.  They  own  the 
district — figuratively  and  to  a  sur- 
prising extent  literally. 

Soon  there  will  be  no  old  residents 
left.    If    pi-esent    tendencies    continue. 
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Do  you  make  mistakes  in  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, proniiiu-iation,  or  grammatical 
usage?  Do  you  ever  use  fiat,  ordinary 
words  in  place  of  powerful,  dynamic  words? 
Your  language  tells  wliat  you  are.  It 
governs  your  business  and  social  success. 
Most  people  are  only  61%  efficient  in  tlie 
essentials  of  Englisli.  But  now  anyone 
can  master  Knglisli  in  only  1.5  minutes  a 
day.  Slierwin  Cody's  remarkable  new  pat- 
ent enables  you  to  see  at  a  glance  just 
how  efficient  you  now  are  and  how  much 
you  improve  ever.v  day.  No  rules  to  memo- 
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tion to  you.  Send  for  it  now.  Mail  a  letter  or 
postal  card  for  this  booklet,   at  once. 
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there  will  be  no  white  shopkeepers. 
And,  little  by  little,  black  Harlem  is 
spreading.  Is  it  not  conceivable,  then, 
that  somewhere  along  its  borders,  if 
not  within  it,  there  may  develop  the 
spirit  that  leads  eventually  to  race 
warfare?  Today,  by  all  one  can  learn, 
no  such  spirit  exists,  tho  Harlem  is  on 
its  guard  against  just  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  whenever  the  white  race 
wants  "trouble,"  "trouble"  will  be 
forthcoming.   There  are  "guns." 

I  have  this  from  inside.  During  the 
series  of  race  riots,  in  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere — not  so  long  ago 
it    was — a    police    officer    consulted    a 


leading  negro  in  Harlem.  "How's  this?" 
said  the  officer.  "Coming  up  the  sub- 
way stairs,  I  notice  that  every  negro's 
hip  pocket  bulges  out,  and  I  feel,  and, 
sure  enough,  there's  a  gun.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  Enforce 
the  law  against  carrying  concealed 
weapons?" 

"My  advice  is,  let  'em  alone.  They 
won't  start  anything.  But  if  somebody 
else  does,  taking  away  all  the  guns  you 
can  won't  make  any  difference.  There'll 
be  thousands  more." 

So  the  officer  did  nothing.  And  Har- 
lem did  likewise. 

New  York 


Thar'  She  Blows 


{Continued  f 
aged  to  kill  three  specimens  before  the 
school  took  fright  and  sounded.  By  the 
time  our  three  whales  had  "finned  out" 
the  ship  was  out  of  sight  and  night 
was  approaching,  so  we  made  fast  to 
our  prizes  and  lay  all  night  in  a  slick 
formed  by  the  oil  exuding  from  the 
dead  bodies  of  our  catch. 

At  dawn  we  ate  a  little  hard-tack 
and  pemmican,  then  made  fast  to  the 
flukes  of  the  three  great  carcasses  and 
began  the  slow,  tedious  operation  of 
towing  them  down  the  wind  to  meet 
the  ship,  which  we  knew  was  beating 
to  windward  to  pick  us  up.  About  an 
hour  after  sunrise  we  sighted  the 
"Ramirez"  beating  up  to  us  with  her 
royals  furled,  as  the  wind  had  fresh- 
ened and  the  weather  looked  threat- 
ening. 

In  an  hour  or  so  we  lay  alongside, 
secured  our  whales  to  the  ship  by  fluke 
chains  and  then  got  her  under  easy 
sail  as  a  storm  was  imminent. 

The  sea  was  too  rough  to  allow  us 
to  cut  in  our  whales,  so  we  hove  to 
and  prepared  to  ride  it  out. 

That  night  the  wind  blew  strong 
from  the  northeast  and  kicked  up  a 
tumultuous  sea  and  in  the  middle  watch 
our  fluke  chains  parted  and  we  lost  two 
of  our  valuable  prizes.  It  was  a  bad 
beginning  and  old  Cap'n  Dodge  cried 
like  a  child  over  his  loss. 

After  leaving  the  coast  we  cruised 
for  some  time  among  the  Azores  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  then  we  mean- 
dered leisurely  down  the  African  coast, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
made  an  extended  tour  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  fair  success  and  little  ex- 
citement and  on  May  24,  1883,  entered 
the  harbor  of  Singapore  with  a  full 
cargo  of  oil. 

After  leaving  our  cargo  we  cruised 
southward  thru  Oceanica  to  Desola- 
tion Island,  where  we  remained  six 
weeks  and  then  doubled  back  across 
the  South  Atlantic  to  Tierra  del 
Fuogo,  Patagonia  and  the  Falklands, 
where  we  encountered  fairly  good  re- 
sults for  three  months. 

Early  the  follov^ring  spring  we 
traversed  the  North  Pacific  and  con- 
tinued northward  into  Bering's  Sea, 
where  we  spent  quite  a  profitable  sea- 
son also.  We  cruised  among  the  Aleu- 
tians and  the  Alaskan  Bays  until 
early  September  and  then  bore  south- 
ward just  fast  enough  to  avoid  being 
pinched    in   the   great   ice   pack   which 


rom  -page  332) 
was  constantly  working  south.  Event- 
ually we  were  forced  back  into  the 
clear,  deep  waters  of  the  Pacific  and 
shaped  our  course  for  the  Sandwich 
(now  the  Hawaiian)  Islands. 

By  this  time,  after  two  and  a  half 
years'  training  and  experience,  "Coun- 
try" had  developed  into  a  very  capa- 
ble whaler,  as  well  as  a  good  sailor, 
and  was  easily  the  most  popular  man 
among  the  "Ramirez"  crew.  The  fine 
arts  of  sailorizing  he  never  mastered, 
but  he  was  a  strong,  fearless  hand 
aloft,  and  a  whole  team  at  shortening 
canvas  in  a  storm.  He  could  beat  some 
of  our  best  harpooners  driving  a 
whale  iron,  but  had  never  been  rated  a 
boat-steerer,  or  official  harpooner,  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  practical  skill  in 
v.'hale  boat  handling  which  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  every  boat-steerer's 
trade.  But  he  really  became  an  expert 
with  the  harpoon,  and  because  of  the 
great  leverage  his  extra  hight  and 
strength  gave  him,  his  unerring  aim 
and  the  amazing  force  and  speed  of 
his  throw,  "Country"  was  often  given 
the  honor  by  common  consent  of  tak- 
ing the  harpooner's  place  in  the  bow 
when  we  raised  an  unusually  lively  or 
pugnacious  whale. 

Off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  on 
our  way  south,  we  sighted  a  lone  gray- 
ling cow  swimming  leisurely  along 
with  a  calf  under  her  fin. 

These  graylings,  or  California  greys,, 
ao  they  are  called,  are  of  medium  size, 
smaller  than  either  the  bowheads,  the 
cachelots  or  the  humpbacks,  but  they 
are  considered  good  prizes  as  they  are 
true  whales  and  when  full  grown  will 
yield  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  barrels 
of  oil.  They  are  much  lighter  in  color 
than  any  of  the  other  species  of  whales, 
whence  the  appellation  of  "grays" 
usually  applied  to  them  by  whalers. 

They  also  bear  a  bad  reputation  as 
fighters,  especially  in  defending  their 
young.  If  you  kill  a  grayling  calf  be- 
fore you  do  the  cow,  she  will  chase  you 
ashore  and  up  a  tree. 

That  is  exactly  what  our  fool  of  a 
mate  did  and  that  was  why  we  lost 
poor  "Country." 

"Country"  and  I  both  belonged  to 
the  first  mate's  boat  crew  and  when 
we  lowered  away  to  attack  the  gray- 
ling the  mate  had  smuggled  a  new 
fimgled  bomb  gun  into  the  boat  which 
he  had  always  wanted  to  try,  but  which 
the  skipper  had  always  prohibited.  The 
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old  whaling  skippers  were  ultra-con- 
servative and  did  not  believe  in  any 
new  fancied  whaling  contrivances,  but 
the  mate  had  smuggled  the  cumber- 
some and  dangerous  implement  into 
the  rack  and  we  had  no  option  in  the 
matter. 

We  sailed  our  boat  close  up  to  the 
flank  of  the  unsuspicious  grayling  un- 
observed. She  was  too  deeply  solicitous 
of  her  nursing  baby  to  notice  our  ap- 
proach. Indian  Joe,  a  Gay  Head  In- 
dian, was  our  harpooner  that  day  and 
he  stood  up  in  the  bows  and  drove  two 
irons  into  the  naked  flank  of  the  whale 
in  quick  succession,  but  beyond  a  con- 
vulsive quiver  of  her  great  body,  and 
an  involuntary  movement  of  her  mas- 
sive flukes,  and  a  quickening  of  her 
speed  thru  the  water,  she  gave  no  sign 
of  the  great  pain  she  must  have  felt. 

The  poor  creature  could  not  turn  and 
fight  without  injuring  her  calf,  and  she 
could  not  pound  without  drowning  it, 
for  baby  whales  cannot  swim.  There- 
fore the  stricken  mother  sought  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  and  towing  our  big 
whale  boat  with  her. 

It  was  at  this  point  our  old  mate  at- 
tempted to  show  off  with  the  newly 
invented  bomb  lance. 

Ordering  us  to  belay  the  lines  short, 
he  raised  the  fatal  contrivance  over  the 
gunwale  and  fired  the  deadly  charge  at 
the  fleeing  whale.  The  force  of  the  dis- 
charge kicked  him  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  And  the  projectile  blew  the 
calf  to  pieces,  but  never  injured  the 
cow  at  all. 

Then  the  situation  changed  in  a 
twinkling.  That  bereaved  and  wounded 
whale  leaped  out  of  the  sea  her  entire 
length  as  lively  as  a  sprat.  She  lashed 
the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  into  a  smother 
of  foam  as  far  as  we  could  see,  then 
turned  and  charged  repeatedly  in  a 
series  of  blind  rushes  directly  for  the 
boat.  By  quick  work  and  good  oars- 
manship, aided  by  the  blind  fury  of 
the  maddened  creature,  we  managed 
to  avoid  her,  until  at  length  she  sound- 
ed, or  pretended  to,  but  a  moment  later 
arose  directly  beneath  our  keel. 

The  boat,  crew,  gear  and  all  was 
hurled  high  in  the  air  and  in  an  in- 
stant I  felt  myself  skidding  down  that 
whale's  back  as  tho  it  had  been  a 
greased  toboggan  slide  into  the  sea. 

I  was  too  busy  for  the  next  few  min- 
utes taking   care  of  myself  to  realize 
what  was    happening.    But    two    more 
boats   from   the   ship  had   reached  the 
scene   by   this    time    and    we   were   all 
rescued — all     except    poor    "Country." 
He    had    been    caught    on    the    whale's 
flukes  in  an  upward  blow  and  thrown 
•wenty-five    feet    in    the    air.    He    was 
cad  before  his  body  struck  the  water 
I  again.  The  whale's  blow  had  killed  him. 
'  By  quick  work,  however,  his  dead  body 
was    recovered,    and    we    buried    him 
ashore    in   a   beautiful    bay   called    Al- 
!  tata,  in  Lower  California. 

We    killed    that   whale   for    revenge, 
:  but  it  took  three  boats'  crews  a  whole 
day,   at   the    risk   of   all   our   lives,    to 
!do  it.  She  cut  us  in  sixty-five  barrels. 

That    grayling   was    the    last    whale 
ever    caught    by    the    "Ramirez"— the 
I  ship  was  condemned  at  Honolulu. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The   Old    Order  Changeth. 

1.  What  comparison  is  involved  in  the  first 
paragraph,  and  in  the  last  paragraph,  of 
the  article?  Why  does  the  writer  make  use 
of  comparison  ?  Why  does  he  make  the 
comparison  that  he  does  make,  instead  of 
some  other?  What  is  the  value  of  using 
comparison  in  writing?  What  are  the 
principles    of    comparison? 

2.  Explain  the  value  of  the  reference  to  the 
Roosevelt  proposals  of  1907.  What  is  the 
rhetorical  term  for  such  a  reference?  What 
similar  references  does  Burke  make  in  his 
"Speech   on    Conciliation"  ? 

3.  Point  out  the  most  important  topic  sen- 
tences in  the  article.  See  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent ways  you  can  express  the  thought  of 
every  sentence.  Use  different  words,  and 
different  sentence  constructions.  Tell  which 
sentence-form  you   find  most   effective. 

4.  Analyze  the  first  sentence  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Resolution.  Use  a  diagram, 
if  you   wish. 

5.  Give  the  syntax  of  all  the  infinitives,  and 
of  all  the  subordinate  clauses,  in  the  sen- 
tence just   named. 

II.  "I'd    Like  to   Show  You    Harlem!" 

1.  What  sort  of  word  is  "quixotic"  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Name  other  words  derived  in 
a  similar   way. 

2.  What  sort  of  words  are  the  following : 
"Garveyism,"  "humorosity,"  "jazz"?  When 
is   it  proper  to  use  such   words  ? 

3.  What  sort  of  words  are  the  following :  "mul- 
lioned,"  "corbels,"  "reredos"  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  every  one  of  these  words  ? 

4.  What  is  an  "ipso  facto  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence" ?  When  is  it  proper  to  use  such 
words  as  ipso  facto? 

5.  Is  the  last  paragraph  good  English?  Give 
a  full  reason  for  whatever  answer  you 
make. 

6.  Prove  that  the  article  is  based  principally 
upon   specific   instance. 

7.  Explain  the  uses  of  quotation  marks,  as 
illustrated   in    the   article. 

8.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  dash,  as  illustrated 
in   the   article. 

9.  Sum  up  in  one  paragraph  the  principal 
thought   of   the   article. 

III.  Well    Said. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  statement : 
"Your  education  begins  when  what  is  called 
your   education    is    over." 

2.  Analyze,  by  diagram  or  otherwise,  the  sen- 
tence in  which  the  quotation  just  made 
occurs. 

3.  Explain  the  first  sentence  in  the  second 
paragraph   of   the   same   article. 

4.  Read  aloud  the  full  quotation  from  Oliver 
Wendell    Holmes.    Explain    its    meaning. 

5.  The  page  is  made  up  of  quotations  from 
recently  published  books.  What  is  the  ad- 
vantage   of    giving    actual    quotations  ? 

IV.  A    Little   of   Everythina. 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  certain  English 
proper  names  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  your 
own    name? 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  following  words  : 
"maudlin,"     "sexton,"     "bedlam,"     "caddie"? 

3.  Fill  out,  and  preserve,  the  genealogical 
blank. 

V.  "I    Am   the  Student." 

1.  Read  the  article  aloud.  Explain  its  mean- 
ing. 

2.  Show  how  the  article  makes  one  proud  to 
be  a  student,  and  makes  one  wish  always 
to   remain   a  student. 

VI.  Editorial    Articles. 

1.  Write,  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  the  points 
named  by  Professor  Giddings  in  support  of 
the  statement  made  in  the  last  paragraph 
of   his   article. 

2.  What  is  the  derivation,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the   word   "plebiscite"  ? 

3.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  tell  something 
concerning  the  location,  the  history,  and 
the   importance  of   Silesia. 

4.  Why  is  the  Silesian  plebiscite  of  particular 
importance? 

5.  Why  is  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Bonar    Law    of    peculiar    importance    now? 

6.  Consult  a  good  encyclopedia,  and  prepare 
a  report  on  the  work  of  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli    as    statesmen. 

7.  Compare  the  work  of  either  Gladstone  or 
of  Disraeli   with   the  work  of  Lloyd   George. 

8.  Give  an  explanation  of  the  present  rela- 
tions   between    Russia    and    other    countries. 

9.  Explain  the  present  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  countries  in   Central  America. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  The     Department    of    Agriculture — Keep- 

ing   Them   on   the    Farm. 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture?  What  oflScial  is  at  the  head  of 
the   Department? 

2.  What  qualifications  does  Mr.  Clark  dis- 
cover in  Mr.  Wallace's  career  for  his  pres- 
ent position  ? 

3.  "In  his  generation,  Mr.  Wallace  has  had 
a  large  part  in  the  tremendous  advance 
made  in  agriculture."  What  great  advances 
in  agriculture  have  taken  place  during  the 
last   generation  ? 

II.  American     Foreign    and    Colonial    Policy 

— The  Old  Order  Changeth.  A  God- 
Given  Right  to  Fail?  Justice  to  Colom- 
bia. Panama  Must  Obey.  General 
Wood's    Mission. 

1.  How  does  Mr.  Davis  account  for  the  fact 
that  when  the  League  of  Nations  "was  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  Governments  con- 
cerned, most  of  them  said  'Amen,'  with 
little  or  no  discussion"?  Why  was  the  case 
different   in   the   United   States  ? 

2.  Why  must  we  deal  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions "not  only  as  a  proposal  but  as  a 
fact"?  How  is  this  illustrated  by  the  Yap 
dispute  ? 

3.  Show  the  relationship  of  the  League  of 
Nations  International  Court  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal ;  and  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly   to    The    Hague    Conferences. 

4.  What  bearing  has  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  with  Porto  Rico,  as  described 
bv  Professor  Giddings,  on  our  policy  in  the 
Philippines?  Suppose  that  you  were  Gen- 
eral Wood.  What  particular  facts  would 
you  try  to  find  out  to  determine  the  fitness 
of  the  Filipinos  for  immediate  independ- 
ence ?  What  tests  decide  whether  or  not  a 
nation  is  "civilized"  sufficiently  to  enjoy 
self-determination  ? 

5.  State  the  argument  of  Secretary  Hughes's 
note  to  Panama.  On  what  grounds  does 
the  United  States  insist  that  Panama  ac- 
cept the  arbitral  award  of  Chief  Justice 
White? 

6.  State  the  argument  of  the  editorial  on 
"Justice  to   Colombia." 

III.  Industrr^al  Problems — The  Ides  of  April. 
The  Railroad  Problem.  More  Unem- 
ployment. 

1.  Why  has  the  sale  of  raw  materials  and 
staple  products  fallen  off  during  the  last 
few   months  ?  What  has   been   the  effect  ? 

2.  "Nothing  but  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  has  prevented  dire  disaster."  Ex- 
plain this  statement.  Why  has  there  not 
been  a  definite  "panic"  as  in  previous 
periods    of    industrial    depression  ? 

3.  In  what  ways  does  the  situation  in  Europe 
react  on  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States  ? 

4.  Why  do  the  railroad  labor  unions  wish  to 
maintain  nation-wide  agreements  ;  while 
the  railroad  companies  prefer  to  make  sep- 
arate local  agreements  with  their  em- 
ployees ? 

Germany — The  Silesian  Plebiscite. 
What  is  a  "plebiscite"?  Can  you  think  of 
any  instances  of  its  use  before  the  Great 
War?  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  method  of  determining 
the  national  allegiance  of  a  disputed  terri- 
tory? 

2.  How  is  the  question  of  Upper  Silesia  re- 
lated to  the  amount  of  indemnity  that 
Germany  will  be  able  to  pay? 

V.  Great     Britain — British     Cabinet     Crisis. 

Britain    for    Small    Navies. 

1.  What  is  a  "coalition"  Government  and  how 
does   it   differ   from    "party"    Government? 

Z.  Make  the  situation  in  Great  Britain  clear 
to  your  mind  bv  imagining  a  Republican- 
Democratic    coalition    at    Washington. 

3.  Why  is  Great  Britain  now  less  insistent 
on  a  wide  margin  of  naval  superiority  over 
other   Powers   than   in    1914? 

VI.  Eastern  Europe — The  Lion  and  the 
Bear.     Poland   and    Russia. 

1.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  Russia? 
What  motives  influenced  each  country  to 
make   this    agreement  ? 

2.  Why  does  Mr.  Hoover  oppose  a  similar 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  ? 

3  Why  is  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland  dif- 
ficult to  fix?  What  is  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  Poland  with  regard  to  neighboring 
Powers  ? 


IV 

1. 


Ihcllnbepenbeni 


Pebbles 

Design — Why  do  you  work  so  hard? 
Science — I'm     too     nervous     to    steal. — 
Puppet. 

"I'll  marry  you  on  one  condition !" 
"That's  all   right ;    I   entered   college  on 
four." — Princeton   Tiger. 

Jeanne — Jenny,  you  look  all  run  down. 

Jenny — Yes,  the  dressmaker  was  here  all 

day  and  I  had  one  fit  after  another. — Froth. 

She — Why  do  you  insist  in  calling  me 
your  little  cold  cream? 

He — Because  you're  so  nice  to  a  chap. — 
Purple  Cow. 

Stude — May  I  raise  my  hand? 
Prof.— What   for? 

Stude — I  want  to  ask  a  question. — 
Columbia  Jester. 

"What's  the  difference  between  a  ditch 
digger  and  a  cremator?" 

"One  earns  his  living ;  the  other  urns 
his  dead." — Yale  Record. 

Bing — Has  she  many  suitors. 

Sting — Oh,  yes,  but  none  of  them  do. 

Bing — Do  what? 

Sting — Suitor. — Cornell  Widow. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  railroad  track, 

The  train  was  coming  fast ; 
The    boy    stepped    off    the    railroad    track 

To  let  the  train  go  past  I — Lehigh  Burr. 

Mrs.   Profiteer — Is   this  a  pedigree  dog? 

Dealer— Pedigree?  I  should  just  think 
'e  is,  mum.  Why,  if  the  animal  could  only 
talk  'e  wouldn't  speak  to  either  of  us. — 
London  Punch. 

"Mama,  is  papa  going  to  die  and  go  to 
heaven?" 

■"Of  course  not.  Bobby.  Whatever  put 
such  an  absurd  idea  into  your  head?" — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 

Little  Willie  Jones  took  sick, 
From  eating  too  much  jelly. 
The   doctor    told    him    too   much    food 
Had  been  the  "casus  belli." 

— Stanford  Chaparral. 

Kid  Sullivan  (up  to  his  old  tricks)  — 
Good  morning,  little  one.  Haven't  I  met 
you   somewhere  before? 

Smooth — It's  quite  likely.  I  used  to  be 
a  nurse  in  the  insane  asylum. — Oranae 
Peel.  ^ 

Irate  Mother — Daughter,  I  have  told 
you  many  times  before  not  to  let  me  find 
you  kissing  a  man. 

Dutiful  Daughter — It's  your  own  fault. 
Mother,  I  told  you  not  to  wear  rubber 
soles. — Orange   Peel. 

"Why,  my  boy,  I  remember  when  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  for  a  young  man  to 
start  as  a  clerk  and  in  a  few  years  own 
the  business !" 

"Yes,  grandpa,  but  cash-registers  have 
been  invented  since."— Tfte  Passing  Show. 

A  librarian  confides  to  us  that  she  was 
visited  by  a  young  lady  who  wished  to  see 
a  larger  map  of  France.  She  was  writing  a 
paper  on  the  battle-fields  of  France  for  a 
culture  club,  and  she  just  couldn't  find 
Flanders  Fields  and  No  Man's  Land  on 
any  of  the  maps  in  her  books.— Boston 
Herald. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Walt  Mason— I  do  not  envy  Warren  G. 

Jl-dge    William    Morris — Blondes    are 
fickle. 

Senator  Penrose— Soaring  wages  must 
come  down. 

Bernard     Shaw — Nobody     takes     any 
notice  of  me. 

TnoiiAS  A.  Edison— It  is  possible  to 
make   synthetic   milk. 

Anne  Rittenhouse — Cream  waffles  are 
made  with  sour  milk. 

H.  G.  Wells — The  profiteer  in  Russia 
is  not  fined,  but  shot. 

William  Allen  White — In  the  heart 
of  Kansas  is  a  spiritual  tuning  fork. 

Finance  Minister  Doumer — French 
wines   are   an   antidote   for   alcoholism. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson — The  press 
has  become  a  menace  to  the  Republic. 

Israel  Zangwill— All  Israel  should  set 
up  a  statue  to  Lenin  for  not  being  a  Jew. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot — Life  consists  of 
four  things :  work,  play,  love,  and  worship. 

Mary  Garden— Once  you  let  yourself 
grow   fat  you   are   done   for   as   a   beauty. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — All  the  women  of 
England  seem  to  care  for  is  to  have  a  good 
time. 

Actress  Virginia  Hammond — A  widow 
knows  that  the  only  way  to  hold  a  man  is 
to  let  him  go. 

Premier  Lloyd  George — "Love  your 
neighbor,"  is  not  only  sound  Christianity, 
but  good  business. 

Frances  Macdonald — A  lot  of  conversa- 
tion worked  off  in  society  ought  to  be 
dumped  in  the  garbage  can. 

Senator  F.  B.  Willis — The  bogey  of 
the  Senate  oligarchy  is  the  non-existent 
figment  of  a  fevered  political  brain. 

Winifred  Black — Why  should  a  woman 
imagine  she  owns  a  man — body  and  soul — 
just  because  she  is  married  to  him? 

James  J.  Montague — If  Italy  had  had 
the  intelligence  to  set  Fiume  free  perhaps 
d'Annunzio  would  have  stayed  there. 

I.  Paderewski — It  would  not  be  be- 
coming in  me  to  permit  anyone  to  say  ia 
my  presence  that  I  was  the  greatest  pianist. 

Senator  Sherman — There  is  more  law- 
breaking  in  the  District  of  Columbia  than 
there  is  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Pope — The  two  worst  contemporary 
evils  are  the  insatiable  avidity  to  possess 
worldly  goods  and  the  unquenchable  thirst 
for  pleasure. 

Prima  Donna  Galli-Curci — Happiness 
in  marriage  depends  on  only  one  thing, 
both  the  husband  and  wife  must  be  in  love 
— and  with  each  other. 

Olfver  Wendell  Smith — Today  there 
is  ten  times  as  much  bigamy  in  the  sight 
of  God  in  America  as  there  was  in  Utah 
in  the  time  of  Lincoln. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Charles  Ponzi — The  first  ten  years  are 
the  hardest. 

Charles  Chaplin — I  may  be  an  acro- 
bat, but  I  can't  hang  on  to  my  wife. 

Babe  Ruth — I  agree  that  Homer  was 
the  Greatest  of  the  Greeks. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson — I'd  rather 
be  President  than  right. 

William  II — I  may  have  an  axe  to 
grind,  but  at  present  I'm  chopping  wood. 

J.  Bootlegger — Every  night  should  be 
New  Year's  Eve. 

Henry  Ford — Who  says  I  like  flivvers? 
I'm  always  putting  'em  out 

Psychology  Professor  —  A  certain 
amount  of  sleep  is  necessary  for  all  peo- 
ple. Hence  our  courses. 

W.  G.  Harding — What's  the  use  of  a 
President  when  the  Cabinet  is  supposed 
to  do  all  the  work? 

Lenin — Bolshevism  is  a  great  success. 
I  haven't  missed  a  meal  yet. 

Venizelos — The  Greeks  may  not  be 
poker  players,  but  they  discarded  me  for 
a  King. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — If  the  President 
selects  me  as  a  Secretary  it  won't  be  I 
who  sought  the  job — I've  been  hiding  be- 
hind the  bush  for  years. 

Barney  Baruch — I  may  be  a  Democrat, 
but  I   don't  need   the  salary   anyway. 
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UNVEILING    THE    NEW    STATUE 

OR 
THE   NEW  STATUE   UNAVAILING 


Boulders 


Clje  Sntrecent 

DUMBFOUNDED    1848 

Including    Sharper's    Sneakly 


1  A.  M. 

Him — Are  you? 

Shim — I  am. — Boston  Sanskrit. 

Oh— Does  she? 

Mi — I'll  say  she  does,  (period) — Oska- 
loosa  Times-Gazette. 

Naybor — I  hear  you  have  a  new  baby 
at  your  house. 

Nearby — Oh,  can  you  hear  that  far? — 
Babies'  Home  Journal. 

[Chappie's  Note :  "What  mean  the 
above?"  you  inquire,  my  gentle  reader. 
Alas,  they  signify  zero,  otherwise  spoken 
of  as  nothing  whatsoever.  The  which 
amounts  to  as  much  as  the  originals  which 
we  have  perused.] 
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A   BOLSHEVIK   LEAGUE   OF 
NATIONS 

A  village  of  Bakst  design  jazzes  near  the 
waters  of  the  Ivanofifulitch  River.  A  babel 
of  shouts  shimmy  along  the  air  and  reach 
the  hearers'  ears  in  a  jumble  of  non-un- 
derstandable phrases.  Males  with  verdant 
facial  foliage  and  collarless  crimson  blouses 
scurry  hither  and  yon,  between  the  gasps 
of  recurrent  explosions.  The  Bolsheviki 
have  grasped  the  reins  of  world  govern- 
ment. This  hamletoff  of  Boomski  is  the 
center  of  the  hemispheres. 

Within  a  tentovich  the  Council  of  the 
Leagueski  of  Nations  reposes.  Tobacco 
fumes  spiral  within  the  canvas  borders. 
This  assemblovich  has  been  in  power  for 
one  day,  having  blown  up  the  preceding 
one  at  the  previous  sunrise.  The  members 
are  discussing  universal  problems,  but  are 
somewhat  muddled  as  to  what  methods  to 
pursue.  However,  they  appear  somewhat 
sleek  and  comfortable,  despite  their  grave 
worries.  Turmoil  arises.  They  set  upon  each 
other.  They  are  interrupted  by  a  messenger. 
Time  out  is  called.  The  Herald  shouts  in 
scrambled  clauses : 

"Worry  notski,  brethren.  The  last  man 
on  earth  beside  us  favored  ones  has  died 
of  ptomaine  poisoning  from  eating  the 
next-to-last  man.  There  is  no  one  left  to 
govern." 

They  set  upon  each  other  again.  For 
what  is  life  when  there  is  no  longer  a  rea- 
son to  agitate?  The  harbinger  is  hit  by  a 
stray  time-bomb.  The  members  of  the 
soviet  do  away  with  each  other. 

Man's  rule  on  earth  has  endedski.  The 
purpose  of  the  great  Lenin  and  Trotski  is 
accomplishedovitch. 

FINISKI. 


HERE    ARE    REVIEWS— ALSO 
REAR  VIEWS  AND  NEAR  VIEWS 

Sagacious    But   Not  a  Saga 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  science 
of  ichthyology  is  the  book,  "Why  Wom- 
en?" by  the  Scandinavian  author.  He- 
married  Andrew  A.  Blank.  It  greatly  ad- 
vances the  aforementioned  science  in  that 
all  the  male  characters,  with  perfect  justice 
(and  with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness,  we 
ourselves  admit),  could  be  called  poor  fish. 
This  book  lacks  the  strength  of  the  au- 
thor's earlier  novel,  "Cheese,"  but  in  his 
deep  study  of  the  eternal  feminine,  he  is 
excelled  only  by  the  heroes  of  some  of 
Booth  Tarkington's  works. 


Origin — Ohio 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  growth 
of  cities  that  has  characterized  American 
development  for  the  past  half  century, 
every  book  reviewer  knows  that  most  peo- 
ple now  living  were  born  in  small  towns, 
and  it  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we 
recommend  to  our  readers,  "Billy  of  the 
Old  Brass  Band,"  by  French  Horn  Harden. 
This  is  a  delightful  idyll  of  the  rapid  rise 
to  fame  of  an  unsoiled  son  of  the  soil  who 
never  forgets  his  humble  beginnings,  espe- 
cially when  running  for  office. 


South  Sea  Gravels 
A  dignified  account  of  tantrums  among 
the  tom-toms  together  with  a  poignant  plea 
for  a  race  fast  vanishing  from  fast  living 
is  contained  in  "Brown  Limbs  that  the 
South  Sees,"  by  Frederick  I'Mdyin.  Such 
sketches  as  these  are  like  brightly  colored 
pebbles  and  are  becoming  numerous  on  the 
barren  beach  of  our  current  literature.  The 
detailed  beauty  of  the  writer's  description 
is  such  as  to  make  one  wistful.  Henry 
Henpeck  will  be  especially  so  when  he 
reads  how  easily  divorces  are  obtained 
down  there. 
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Chronological  Legend 

Dec.  23:  The    Checkers    slug    the    Ruma- 

niacs. 
Dec.  24 :  The    Rummies   make   the  Check- 
ers move. 
Dec.  25 :  Time  out  for   Christmas  dinner. 
Dec.  26 :  Both  sides  sick  of  food  but  not 

of  fighting. 
Dec.  27 :  Gas  attack  launched   on   Fumes. 
Dec.  28 :  Mutiny     behind     the     lines,     by 

GoUi. 
Dec.  29 :  Fumes,     smothering     opposition, 

counter-attacks  by   Ghosh. 
Dec.  30 :  Both   sides   in   Boshnia   claiming 

victory. 
Dec.  31 :  Somebody    produces    a    pair    of 

bones  and  the  war  ends. 
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This  Changing  World 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

IV — The  Chemist's  Race  to  Save  Civilization 


IN  last  month's  issue  of  this  continued  story  I  left  off, 
as  a  serial  writer  should,  at  the  most  exciting  point. 
I  had  shown  that  all  work  whether  done  by  muscle- 
power  or  engine-power  meant  the  using  up  of  free  or 
potential  energy;  that  such  energy  was  limited  in  amount 


and  irrecoverable  when  reduced 
to  lower  forms;  that  the  amaz- 
ing increase  of  population  and 
wealth  for  the  last  hundred 
years  was  due  to  the  tapping  of 
the  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
potential  energy,  the  coal  and 
oil  fields;  that  these  are  rapidly 
becoming  exhausted;  that  the 
further  expansion  and  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race  or  even 
the  continued  maintenance  of 
our  present  level  of  comfort  is 
dependent  upon  the  discovery  of 
new  sources  of  energy;  that  no 
adequate  substitutes  for  the  fos- 
sil fuel  which  we  are  wasting  so 
wantonly  are  yet  in  sight;  and 
therefore  that  we  must  face  the 
prospect  of  the  slowing  down  or 
cessation  of  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. 

This  then  is  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  our  time — and  of  all  fu- 
ture time.  It  underlies  all  the 
other  problems.  The  labor  prob- 
lem— for  the  only  way  to  settle 
that  satisfactorily  is  by  eliminat- 
ing labor  by  the  substitution  of 
inanimate  energy  for  muscular 
exertion.  The  sanitary  and  social 
problems — for  if  every  person  in 
the  world  is  to  be  kept  as  well 
and  well  fed  as  some  are  now 
we  must  have  vastly  more  wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  more  available 
energy.  The  international  prob- 
lem— for  the  nations  are  already 
beginning  to  snatch  at  coal  and 
oil  as  starving  children  quarrel 
over  crusts. 

The  fate  of  civilization  hangs 
upon  a  race  against  time.  If  the 
chemist  cannot  beat  Chronos  the 
game  is  lost.  As  Professor  Soddy 
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HARNESSING    THE   TIDES 

The  difficulty  involved  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  twice  a  day  is  shown  by  these  diagrams  which 
present  the  successive  steps  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
single  tide  harnessed  by  means  of  a  dam  to  turn 
wheels.  The  water  enters  thru  sluices,  and  then  at 
high  tide  it  remains  caught  in  a  lake  of  tapering 
form.  The  water  then  has  its  own  downward  weight, 
and  a  pressure  results  in  all  directions,  increasing 
with  the  depth.  A  certain  amount  of  pressure  is 
exerted  against  the  turbine,  but  this  cannot  be  used 
at  once,  as  the  tide  is  still  high  outside  the  dam. 
When  the  tide  falls  to  its  lowest,  then  only  can  an 
unimpeded  rush  of  water  be  obtained 


of   Aberdeen   puts   it  in   his   recent   and   remarkable  book, 
"Science  and  Life": 

Curious  persons  in  cloistral  seclusion  are  experimenting  with 
new  sources  of  energy  which,  if  ever  harnessed,  would  make 
coal  and  oil  as  useless  as  oars  and  sails.     If  they  fail  in  their 

quest,  or  are  too  late,  so  that 
coal  and  oil,  everywhere  sought 
for,  are  no  longer  found,  and  the 
only  hope  of  men  lay  in  their  time- 
honored  traps  to  catch  the  sunlight, 
who  doubts  that  galley  slaves  and 
helots  would  reappear  in  the  world 
once  more?  The  history  of  man  is 
dominated  by,  and  reflects,  the 
amount  of  available  energy. 

The  unprecedented  spurt  in 
population  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  multiplied  the  num- 
ber of  Europeans  by  two  and  the 
number  of  Americans  by  twenty, 
was  directly  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  external  energy,  espe- 
cially in  the  transportation  of 
people  and  provender.  But  now 
the  vacant  land  of  the  world  has 
been  all  divided  up  and  soon  it 
will  all  be  settled  up,  and  then 
the  pressure  of  population  will 
involve  the  nations  in  mortal 
combat  or,  if  they  prefer  to 
share  equally  and  peaceably,  will 
reduce  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  most  favored  nations  to  the 
low  level  of  the  rest.  Already  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  it  in  the  price  of  food  and 
fuel,  such  as  meat  and  gasoline. 
The  Great  War  was  merely  a 
warning  of  greater  conflicts  to 
come  when  the  stringency  be- 
gins to  get  severe.  The  era  of 
unrestrained  national  expansion 
and  reckless  waste  of  resources 
has  come  to  an  end.  "Conserva- 
tion" is  the  present  watchword. 

But  conservation  may  mean 
two  opposite  things  according  to 
conditions.  Conservation  of  a  coal 
bed  means  not  using  it.  Conser- 
vation of  a  waterfall  means 
using  it.  The  former  will  re- 
main till  we  get  ready  for  it. 
The  latter  we  are  losing  so  long 
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as  we  neglect  it.  We  are  wasting  three-quarters  of  our 
coal  power  by  inefficient  methods  of  production  and  utiliza- 
tion. We  are  wasting  almost  all  of  our  sun  power. 

Since,  then,  our  lives  and  fortunes  are  dependent  upon 
our  energy  supply  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  a 
study  of  how  to  increase  and  maintain  it.  I  have  put  down 
in  the  table  herewith  all  the  possible  sources  of  energy 
that  I  can  think  of  or  that  seem  worth  considering.  Of 
course  there  are  others  that  would  have  to  be  mentioned 
if  we  wanted  to  make  the  list  complete.  Anything  in  motion 
exhibits  energy  and  this  occasionally  might  be  utilized  for 
power.  For  instance,  a  stone  rolling  down  hill  might  be 
used  to  turn  a  mill  as  well  as  a  stream  running  down  hill 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  stone  stays  down  while  the 
water  is  repeatedly  put  back  on  top  of  the  hill  by  the  power 
of  the  sun.  If  we  could  belt  the  earth  like  a  fly-wheel  it 
would  furnish  an  abundance  of  power,  but  where  in  heaven 
would  we  set  the  machine?  If  the  world  is  too  big  to  harness 
how  about  the  molecules?  They  are  also  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion and  therefore  endowed  with  kinetic  energy.  A  hydro- 
gen molecule  is  flying  around  with  a  speed  of  a  mile  a 
second.  A  molecule  of  oxygen  flies  only  one-fourth  as  fast 
but  since  it  weighs  sixteen  times  as  much  its  energy  figures 
out  the  same.  If  we  could  slow  down  the  molecules  of  any 
gas  we  could  rob  them  of  part  of  their  motion  energy.  If 
we  could  bring  them  to  a  full  stop  we  could  get  all  of  it. 
We  can  slow  down  the  molecules 
by  cooling  the  gas  and  we  can 
stop  them  by  freezing  them  up, 
that  is  by  reducing  them  to  ab- 
solute zero,  which  is  273  degrees 
on  the  centigrade  scale  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  But  we 
can  only  handle  the  molecules  in 
mass.  They  are  too  small  to  catch 
as  individuals.  So  the  Second 
Law  of  Energetics,  which  is  a 
statistical  law,  not  applicable  to 
individuals,  prevents  us  from 
using  the  energy  of  the  flying 
molecules  except  by  cooling  down 
the  gas  as  a  whole. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says*  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  energy  ex- 
ists in  the  ether,  but  Einstein 
says  that  there  is  no  ether — so  its 
internal  energy  is  highly  specu- 
lative. Under  "chemical  energy" 
in  the  table,  I  have  mentioned 
only  the  heat  produced  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  either  or  both,  that  is, 
common  combustion.  Any  other 
chemical  reaction  likewise  gives 
off  heat, — for  instance,  the  oxida- 
tion of  iron — but  the  iron  we  find 
in  the  earth's  crust  is  already 
oxidized  and  there  is  very  little 
heat  to  be  got  out  of  any  of  the 
substances  found  in  the  earth  ex- 
cept the  carbon  that  has  been  de- 
posited there  comparatively  recently.  The  spots  on  the  sun 
set  up  magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth  sufficient  some- 
times to  run  a  transcontinental  telegraph  line  in  place  of  a 
battery,  but  this  is  not  a  dependable  source  of  power.  So  I 
think  the  nine  sources  of  energy  I  have  enumerated  in  the 
table  are  all  we  care  to  consider,  especially  since  only  four 
of  these,  namely  food  and  fuel,  wind  and  water,  are  at  all 
practical  at  present. 

We  are   indebted  to  the  sun  for  all  our  energies,  even 
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those  here  classed  as  "non-solar,"  since  the  earth  it- 
self seceded  from  the  sun  in  the  course  of  one  of  its  early 
revolutions.  But  that  happened  so  long  ago  that  we  may 
ignore  it.  None  of  these  non-solar  sources  of  energy  is  of 
practical  importance,  tho  one  is  of  the  highest  theoretical 
interest. 

The  tidal  waves  induced  by  the  moon  need  not  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  those  induced  by  the  sun,  since 
their  effects  are  combined.  One  might  suppose  that  this 
immense  mass  of  water  rising  and  falling  twice  a  day 
would  be  a  valuable  source  of  power,  but  so  far  little  use 
has  been  made  of  it.  The  old  tide-mills  that  used  to  main- 
tain water-wheels  in  inlets  along  the  coast  have  been  aban- 
doned and  the  new  and  more  extensive  reservoir  and  tur- 
bine installation  now  projected  have  yet  to  be  constructed. 
The  engineering  difficulties  are  immense  and  the  profit 
doubtful.  It  seems  a  simple  matter  to  impound  the  water 
at  high  tide  by  locks  and  let  it  out  thru  penstocks  at  low. 
But  the  head  of  water  is  variable,  changing  from  zero  to 
the  maximum  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Tlie  power  of 
the  full  difference  of  level  would  be  obtainable  only  at  the 
moment  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  and  this  would  come  at 
different  times  of  the  day — not  usually  when  it  was  most 
needed,  at  the  period  of  the  peak  load.  Of  course  when  the 
power  was  not  needed  it  could  be  stored  by  pumping  water  to 
a  higher  reservoir  or  by  electric  batteries,  but  this  is  not  con- 
venient. To  get  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  fall  the  water  must 
be  run  out  and  in  very  quickly 
and  the  wheel  would  be  relatively 
almost  idle  the  rest  of  the  time, 
tho  there  are  turbines  that  will 
work  with  only  three  feet  head  of 
water.  Various  combinations  of 
double  and  triple  reservoirs  have 
been  devised  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  doubtless  some 
scheme  for  the  use  of  tidal  power 
will  be  worked  out,  but  there  are 
not  many  places  where  it  can  be 
profitably  employed.  A  particu- 
larly promising  site  is  the  River 
Severn,  where  the  water  rises 
forty-seven  feet  at  the  highest 
■^^  tide  of  the  year.  If  a  dam  is  put 

:H^H  across  this  estuary,  energy  could 

■~^~^  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  500,- 

000  horsepower  for  ten  hours  a 
day,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  British  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port.    IContinued    on    page    390 


TAPPING  THE  EARTH'S 
HEAT 
This  diagram,  drawn  by 
Prof.  T.  O'Connor  Sloane 
for  "Science  and  Inven- 
tion," shows  the  possibil- 
ity, and  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties, of  obtaining 
power  from  the  heat  in 
the    center    of    the    earth 


•  Scientific  American  Monthly,   February,   1920 ;   a  valuable  article  from 
which  I  have  borrowed  liberally. 


Sources  of  Energy 


I.  Non-Solar 

1.  Tides,  lunar 

2.  Internal  heat  of  the  earth 

3.  Internal  energy  of  the  atom 
II.  Solar 

1.  Direct;  solar  engines 

2.  Indirect 

A.  Physical 

(1)  Wind;  sails,  windmills 

(2)  Waterfalls;  waterwheels 

(3)  Solar  tides,  waves 

B.  Chemical;  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 

(1)  Internal;  food 

(2)  External;  fuel 

a.  Gaseous;  natural  gas,  acetylene,  hydrogen 

b.  Liquid ;  petroleum,  gasoline,  vegetable 
oils,  alcohol 

c.  Solid 

(a)  Coal;  ancient,  limited 

(b)  Wood;   modern,  continuous 


Our  Legacy 
From  Luther 

By  Junius  B.  Remensnyder 

Dr.  Remensnyder  is  President  of  the  General 
Synod  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  foremost  authority 
on  Lutheran  affairs  today.  He  was  ordained 
in  the  Lutheran  ministry  just  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  for  two 
years;  his  present  pastorate  at  the  St.  James 
Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  finds  him 
completing  his  fifty-sixth  year  of  preaching 
the  Lutheran  faith.  Dr.  Remensnyder  is  also 
the  author  of  many  books  on  philosophy  and 
religion  and  he  is  President  of  the  Peace 
Commission    of    the    Churches    in    America 


PERHAPS  no  unin- 
spired scene  in  hu- 
man annals  appeals 
more  powerfully  to  man- 
kind, more  transfixes  the 
human  imagination,  than 
that  of  Luther  at  Worms, 
— a  lone  monk  against  the 
confederated  world.  The 
historian,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  calls  it  "the  most 
momentous  epoch  in  the 
modern  history  of  man." 
Writes  Carlyle,  "The 
world's  future,  Europe 
and  the  Americas,  all  lay 
there;  had  Luther  an- 
swered otherwise  all  had 
been  different." 

The  18th  of  April,  1921, 
will  be  the  anniversary  of 
this  great  event.  It  will  be 
commemorated  on  that 
day  all  over  the  w'orld. 
The  largest  preparations 
for  its  observance  are  be- 
ing made  everywhere.  And 
naturally  on  this  Quadri- 
centennial,  as  the  famous  scene  is  recalled,  the  causes  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  and  the  questions  there  raised,  and  the  op- 
posing principles  confronting  each  other  will  be  thought- 
fully studied.  And  this  the  more  because  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism  are  living  antagonisms  today,  altho  conducted 
more  rationally  and  charitably  in  harmony  with  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  times. 

The  issues  which  Luther  had  raised,  and  which  here 
came  in  conflict  were  these:  The  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
that  men  were  saved  by  faith  alone,  and  not  by  masses, 
penances  and  satisfactions;  that  forgiveness  of  sins  could 
alone  be  procured  by  repentance,  and  not  by  indulgences 
sold  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome; 
that  religion  was  a  spiritual  thing,  a  change  of  heart,  and 
not  a  performance  of  outward  works;  that  a  man's  su- 
preme tribunal  was  his  own  conscience,  and  not  an  exter- 
nal order;  that  one  must  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
study  and  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  not  take  the 
interpretation  of  a  priestly  caste;  that  liberty  was  a  per- 
sonal possession  (shown  in  Luther's  remarkable  pamphlet, 
"The  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man"),  and  that  no  one  could 
deprive  him  of  this  inalienable  birthright;  and  above  all, 
that  Popes  and  Ecclesiastical  Councils  were  not  infallible 
and  that  their   acts   could   be   questioned.    Such    were   the 


Martin    Luther,    whom   the   world   is  remem- 
bering   this    month    on    the    four    hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Diet  of  Worms 


Luther   at  Worms.  "On   one   side,   a   mighty   ecclesias- 
tical organization  unquestioned  for  a  thousand  years 
.     .     .    and  on  the  other,  a  single  monk" 

issues,  essential  to  the  liberties  and  welfare  of 
the  human  race,  for  which  Luther  stood  on  that 
immortal  day. 

As  Luther,  obeying  the  imperial  summons, 
journeyed  to  Worms,  he  was  strengthened  by 
the  consciousness  that  the  people  were  with  him. 
His  progress  was  a  continual  ovation.  Every- 
where thousands  greeted  him,  streets  were 
crowded,  windows  thronged  and  even  the  roofs 
packed  with  spectators.  Pressed  by  friends  not 
to  put  his  life  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he 
uttered  those  defiant  words  which  showed  the 
quality  of  the  man  who  headed  the  great  spir- 
itual revolution:  "Tho  there  be  as  many  devils 
in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs,  yet  will 
I  go  thither." 

The  scene  was  one  of  the  grandest  ever  staged. 
The  hall  crowded  with  thousands,  the  Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinals,  Princes,  Electors  and  Knights — it  was 
truly  a  magnificent  assemblage.  Luther  was  led 
to  the  prepared  platform  on  which  lay  a  file  of 
his  books.  These  the  Papal  Legate  asked  him  to 
repudiate.  Luther's  bearing  was  most  modest  and 
deferential.  He  said  that  as  in  his  writings  he 
had  endeavored  to  set  forth  Scripture  truth  for 
the  good  of  souls,  he  would  not  dare  to  repudiate  them. 
Then,  facing  the  Emperor  and  the  imposing  assemblage,  he 
stated  the  principles  which  were  at  issue,  characterized 
the  prevalent  errors  and  corruptions,  and  especially  main- 
tained that  history  showed  that  Popes  and  Councils  had 
often  erred,  and  that  a  Christian  could  not  submit  to  them 
as  infallible.  Then,  addressing  directly  the  Emperor,  he 
said:  "Since  His  Imperial  Majesty  wants  a  plain  answer, 
I  shall  give  him  an  unmistakable  one,  'Unless  I  am  con- 
vinced by  Scriptural  testimonies,  or  by  reasoned  argu- 
ments, my  conscience  is  bound.  7  cannot  and  ivill  not  re- 
cant anything,  since  it  is  wrong  and  dangerous  to  act 
against  conscience.' "  At  this  bold  defiance,  the  Emperor 
rose  to  dissolve  the  Council,  and  a  great  din  and  confusion 
prevailed,  in  the  midst  of  which  Luther  uttered  so  loudly 
as  to  be  heard  above  the  uproar,  those  immortal  words: 
"Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me.  Amen." 
On  one  side,  a  mighty  ecclesiastical  organization,  un- 
questioned for  a  thousand  years,  together  with  the  great 
Empire  that  ruled  Europe,  and  on  the  other  a  single  monk! 
But  that  monk  was  Luther.  And  in  his  unique  personality 
lay  the  outcome.  His  address  was  so  reasonable,  moderate 
and  firm,  that  it  captured  the  assembly.  His  bitterest  de- 
tractors had  to  admit  the  purity   [Continued  on  page  387 
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A  Dozen  Sign  Posts  to  Success 

Editor  Harding's  Newspaper  Creed  Applied  to  Everybody's  Job 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 


EVERY  young  reporter  who  joins 
the  staff  of  the  Marion  Morning 
Star  is  given  a  set  of  rules  con- 
taining the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
newspaper  work,  as  conceived  by  Mr. 
Harding,  owner  of  the  paper.  This  set 
of  rules  explains,  in  condensed  form,  the 
what,  how  and  why  of  a  reporter's  job. 
It  lays  out  the  job  and  lines  up  the  man, 
both  at  once.  It  offers  a  model  for  some 
creed  and  guide  that  everybody  en- 
gaged in  business  ought  to  have  con- 
stantly before  him. 

What  you  achieve  is  always  the  out- 
come of  what  you  believe.  Hence,  to 
start  with,  you  must  have  a  permanent 
creed  that  is  broad  enough,  big  enough, 
deep  and  firm  and  sure  enough  to  serve 
as  a  clean,  solid  base  for  your  business 
structure. 

How  fast  you  achieve  is  the  sum  of 
how  much  you  know  and  how  well  you 
do  what  you  know.  Hence,  to  keep  you 
going  straight  and  building  right,  you 
must  have  a  daily  guide  that  makes 
every  move  count,  insures  you  against 
mistakes,  provides  a  self-correcting 
viewpoint  and  a  self-restoring  purpose. 

Such  a  newspaper  creed  and  guide  as  Mr.  Harding's 
holds  good  for  every  other  kind  of  business.  I  will  show 
how,  taking  the  twelve  items  in  President  Harding's  news- 
paper creed  and  applying  them  to  everybody's  work, 
thought  and  life. 

1.  Remember  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Get  them  both. 

Do  this  before  you  express  an  opinion  or  enter  a  dispute 
— you  will  save  a  lot  of  perfectly  good  words  that  might  be 
used  to  better  advantage. 

In  case  of  disagreement,  assume  that  your  opponent  is 
right.  If  he  isn't,  your  assumption  will  tend  to  make  him 
so.  If  he  is,  the  debate  is  off. 

Remember  that  every  man  is  born  prejudiced.  He  nat- 
urally favors  whatever  and  whomever  he  identifies  with  his 
class,  clique,  tribe,  race,  job,  school,  church,  political  party, 
social  position  or  private  pocketbook.  If  everybody  could 
see  both  sides  of  every  question,  we  should  save  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  strikes,  lockouts,  lawsuits,  printer's  ink, 
politics  and  patent  medicines.  The  habit  of  squinting,  then 
side-stepping,  merely  holds  us  up  while  the  fellow  with  his 
eyes  open  gets  ahead. 

Make  a  short  list  of  your  personal  prejudices,  antagon- 
isms, or  hobbies  of  dispute.  Ask  your  employer, 
relatives  or  friends  to  aid  you.  Then  figure  out  a  good 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  worst  of  them,  and  become  sane 
thereby. 

2.  Be  truthful.    Get  the  facts. 

The  biggest  corporations  now  pay  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year  to  corps  of  trained  scientists  and  pub- 
licists, whose  job  it  is  to  get,  prove  and  give  the  truth 
about  the  business.  An  editorial  department  is  maintained 
by  some  concerns,  to  guarantee  that  nothing  exaggerated, 
inaccurate,  or  otherwise  misleading  goes  into  print.  Em- 
ployees are  urged  to  scan  all  advertising  matter  for  pos- 
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©  Underwood  &   Underwood 

The  ideals  that  Mr.  Harding  had  and 
stood  for  in  the  newspaper  business 
are  the  sort  big  enough  for  the  White 
House  today — and  big  enough  for  any 
man  in  any  business,  if  their  full 
meaning  is  pressed  from  them 


sible  errors;  and  when  they  find  a  doubt- 
ful or  deceitful  statement,  they  get  a 
cash  reward. 

Further,  reliable  clerks  and  dealers 
no  longer  eulogize  the  goods  they  sell. 
They  furnish  to  the  customer  a  scien- 
tific, truthful  description  based  on  facts. 
When  a  blind  cynic  announces  that 
Wanamaker,  Heinz  or  Swift  got  rich  by 
fooling  the  public  you  should  politely 
answer,  "It  can't  be  done." 

Opinions  won't  do.  Guesses  don't  go. 
Theories  aren't  wanted. 

When  you  repeat  something  about 
somebody,  how  do  you  first  make  sure 
it  is  true?  When  you  state  as  a  fact  a 
mere  personal  opinion  of  yours,  how  do 
you  label  it  so  as  to  prevent  misconcep- 
tion by  the  hearers?  A  valuable  exer- 
cize would  be  this:  For  one  whole  day 
ask  yourself,  and  invite  your  family  and 
friends  to  ask  you,  whether  you  would 
swear  in  court  to  the  accuracy  of  every- 
thing you  say.  You  may  be  surprized  to 
learn  what  a  slave  a  supposedly  truth- 
ful person  is  to  the  great  American 
habit  of  loose  talk  on  all  subjects. 

3.  Mistakes  are  inevitable,  but  strive  for  accuracy. 
I  would  rather  have  one  story  exactly  right  than  a 
hundred  half  wrong. 

Mistakes  are  of  three  kinds — those  of  the  head,  those 
of  the  hand,  those  of  the  heart.  Head  and  hand  mistakes 
are  excusable,  heart  mistakes  are  not.  Every  employer, 
every  employee,  every  customer,  should  learn  to  distin- 
guish, and  treat  mistakes  accordingly. 

When  we  make  a  mistake,  we  did  not  know  a  thing  right, 
or  we  did  not  do  it  right,  or  we  did  not  care  to  know  and 
do  it  right.  Which?  Was  the  cause  lack  of  knowledge,  or 
of  skill,  or  of  will?  And  who  was  responsible — the  employer, 
the  employee,  or  both? 

The  man  who  would  rather  have  one  product  exactly 
right  than  a  hundred  half  wrong  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  not  by  chance  but  by  destiny — the  des- 
tiny he  ordained  for  himself  by  quality  thought  and 
work. 

Is  every  product  you  sell,  or  job  you  finish,  or  service 
you  render,  of  the  highest  possible  character?  Is  it  the 
best  you  can  do?  How  do  you  know?  What  standards  of 
merit  do  you  maintain  for  yourself,  and  by  them  judge  all 
your  work? 

4.  Be  decent,  be  fair,  be  generous. 

It  is  the  loser  in  the  game  who  looks  sour  and  acts 
mean.  If  you  show  a  hateful  spirit  or  wag  a  harsh  tongue 
toward  your  fellows,  anybody  who  knows  human  nature 
perceives  by  this  confession  that  you  are  losing  out.  Don't 
give  yourself  away  so  easily. 

When  your  associate  in  business  gets  a  promotion  or  in- 
crease in  pay  that  you  imagine  you  ought  to  have,  infer 
that  he  qualified  in  ways  that  you  didn't — or  that  he  won't 
last  in  the  higher  place.  Don't  waste  words  in  running  him 
down,  or  emotions  in  regarding  him  with  jealousy  or  envy. 
Calm  yourself,  and  learn  how  he  did  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  thank  your  rival  thus  become   [Continued  on  page  S8S 


Making  Both  Ends  Meet 

Fifth  Article  in  the  Series  on  ^^  Editing  a  Magazine 

By  Hamilton  Holt 
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"Wonder  What  an  Editor  Thinks  About" 
In  this  series  of  articles  the  Editor  of  the  Independent 
invites  the  readers  to  come  into  his  sanctum,  to  see  for 
themselves  the  "inside  stuff"  that  makes  up  modern  journal- 
ism, and  to  share  some  of  the  secrets  that  he  has  learned  in 
the  past  two  decades  while  editing  The  Independent  and 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  progress  of  his  "esteemed 
contemporaries."  Mr.  Holt's  first  four  articles  were  pub- 
lished in  the  issues  of  February  5,  February  26,  March 
12,  and  March  26.  Read  what  he  says  this  week  about  the 
best  way  to  get  increased  circulation — and  avoid  the  fate 
of  the  Missouri  editor  whose  valedictory  went  thus:  "With 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  my  friends  and  benediction 
upon  the  profession,  I  take  my  hat — the  savings  of  seven- 
teen years  in  the  new^spaper  field — and  retire" 


MOST  magazines 
have  a  depart- 
ment that  cor- 
responds to  the  news 
pages  of  a  daily  paper. 
It  generally  precedes 
or  follows  the  editorial 
department.  In  The 
Nation  this  news  de- 
partment consists  of 
short  editorials  on  the 
noteworthy  subjects  of 
the  day  not  treated  by 
the  leading  editorials. 
In  The  Outlook  these 
short  notes  are  half 
news  and  half  opinion. 
In  The  Independent  we 
exclude  opinion  entire- 
ly and  relate  events  — 
only.  One  might  sup- 
pose most  people  who  would  enjoy  the  Story  of  the  Week 
in  The  Independent  would  have  already  become  familiar 
with  the  news  from  reading  the  daily  papers,  but  this  is 
evidently  not  the  case,  for  I  have  found  that  many  of  our 
readers  consider  this  news  department  the  most  valuable 
feature  in  the  magazine.  Indeed  our  Chautauqua  subscrib- 
ers are  compelled  to  read  it  as  a  part  of  their  work  for  the 
Chautauqua  degree. 

It  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  one  might  think  to  write  an 
accurate  and  fairly  comprehensive  story  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  world  and  compress  it  weekly  into  four  or 
five  thousand  words.  Nearly  all  the  writing  must  be  done 
in  the  last  thirty-six  hours  before  going  to  press.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  week  the  daily  journals  must  be  care- 
fully searched,  for  of  course  no  weekly  employs  its  own  re- 
porters. The  dispatches  and  other  news  articles  must  be 
cut  out  from  day  to  day  and  all  of  them  classified  as  the 
end  of  the  week  draws  near.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
but  a  single  paragraph  of  a  dozen  lines  in  the  week's  record 
will  result  from  more  than  fifty  columns  of  collated  clip- 
pings. Dealing  with  American  news  it  is  advisable  to  con- 
sult the  newspapers  of  several  cities  as  to  questions  of  na- 
tional politics.  Local  events  of  general  interest  are  of 
course  most  fully  reported  by  the  papers  published  in  and 
near  the  places  where  the  events  occur.  In  dealing  with  the 
foreign  field,  the  task  is  easier,  for  the  news  is  largely 
sifted  and  boiled  down  before  it  is  cabled  here.  Of  course 
in  addition  to  the  cable  dispatches  it  is  necessary  to  read 
several  of  the  more  important  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
papers  of  Paris,  London  and  Berlin  to  get  the  background. 
When  the  material  is  at  last  at  hand  and  the  time  for  writ- 
ing has  arrived  a  great  part  of  the  collected  material  can- 
not be  used.  Still  it  could  not  properly  have  been  ignored 
or  avoided,  for  in  any  special  field  of  human  activity  the 
events  of  one  day  lead  up  to  and  explain  the  events  of  the 
following  day  and  not  until  the  end  of  the  week  can  it  be 
determined  whether  the  record  in  that  field  will  be  needed 
for  immediate  use.  And  the  chief  value  of  the  news  depart- 
ment of  the  weekly  periodical  is  that  it  puts  current 
events  into  proper  perspective  and  brings  out  their  true 
meaning. 

The  monthly  magazines,  as  a  rule,  do  not  review  books, 
tho  they  occasionally  take  what  they  call  "the  book  of  the 
month"  and  dignify  it  with  a  leading  article.  Most  of  the 


weeklies,  however,  as 
well  as  the  larger 
dailies  conduct  a  more 
or  less  comprehensive 
and  efficient  book  re- 
view department.  In 
those  dailies,  weeklies 
and  monthlies  which 
attempt  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  new  books  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  average  qual- 
ity would  be  very  high. 
The  periodicals  that 
seriously  and  critically 
appraise  books  can  be 
counted  pretty  nearly 
on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands.      The      question 

will    never    be    decided 

whether  a  literary  re- 
view adds  much  to  the  sale  of  a  book  or  not.  Publishers, 
authors  and  book  reviewers  all  differ  on  this  question.  I 
have  heard  those  who  ought  to  know  declare  that  reviews 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  of  a  book. 

Publishers  estimate  that  if  they  had  100  per  cent  ef- 
ficiency in  salesmanship  they  could  not  reach  with  an 
ordinary  book,  except  a  novel,  an  audience  of  over  40,000. 
Generally  a  book  that  reaches  20,000  is  a  very  great  suc- 
cess. Naturally  the  publishers  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  aim  of  the  book  reviewers  to  sell  books.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  often  their  duty  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
books. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  literary  criticism  in  the  United 
States  is  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  book  col- 
umns are  made  up  from  paragraphs  prepared  by  the  pub- 
lishers themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  something  like  one- 
half  the  book  review  clippings  published  in  the  United 
States  are  mere  reproductions  with  minor  variations  of 
the  literary  note  or  ready-made  reviews  originally  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  by  the  publisher.  This  of  course  is 
merely  surreptitious  advertising  and  not  literary  criticism 
at  all.  Any  man  who  has  ever  written  a  book  and  subscribed 
to  a  press  clipping  bureau  will  realize  how  little  really 
competent  criticism  there  is  in  the  country.  The  truth  is,  as 
Emerson  said  in  his  Journal  for  October  23,  1836,  "The 
literary  man  in  this  country  has  no  critic,"  and  the  average 
man  who  passes  himself  off  as  a  critic  is  thus  described: 
"Commonly  in  the  newspaper  and  frequently  in  periodicals 
of  some  literary  pretensions,  the  writers  of  reviews  are 
simply  literary  hacks,  shallow,  sentimental  women  or  crude 
young  persons  full  of  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  for  all 
printed  matter."  No  wonder  that  the  reviews  published  in 
this  country  have  not  the  quality  that  we  find  in  Euro- 
pean journals  of  criticism. 

Next  to  sound  judgment,  personality  is  the  most  im- 
portant requisite  for  a  good  book  review.  Rosa  Bonheur 
may  draw  a  picture  of  a  pig  and  sell  it  for  $10,000,  tho  the 
pig  itself  may  not  be  worth  $10.  It  is  her  personality  and 
not  the  pig's  that  is  of  value. 

But  the  reviewing  of  books,  Matthew  Arnold  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  is  essentially  a  second-rate  art.  If 
red-corpuscled  life  itself  is  the  one  great  throbbing  reality, 
then  literature  is  nothing  but  a  description  of  life  and 
book-reviewing    a    description    of    literature.    A    man    who 
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lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  m  a  medium  three  de- 
grees removed  from  life  will  never  set  the  world  on  fire. 
This  being  the  case  it  should  be  no  cause  for  wonder  that 
the  literary  department  of  most  periodicals  is  diminishing 
in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality  and  is  ever  being  rele- 
gated to  the  more  obscure  portions  of  the  paper. 

Perhaps  I  should  state  that  I  have  not  been  describing 
the  practice  of  The  Independent  in  what  I  have  said  about 
American  deficiency  in  book  reviewing.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  here  part  of  an  editorial  written  some  years 
ago  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson,  our  associate  editor, 
who  thus  describes  the  purposes  of  our  book  review  de- 
partment : 

"Of  the  10,000  books  a  year  that  are  published  in  this 
country,  we  pick  out  about  1000  and  tell  enough  about 
them  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide  whether  he  wants  to 
make  their  further  acquaintance.  This  Gideon's  band  of 
sifted  books  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  published  and 
includes  only  a  part  of  those  which  publishers  and  authors 
are  kind  enough  to  send  us.  Our  aim  is  to  review  all  those 
which  an  intelligent  reader  would  be  apt  to  consider  if  he 
had  the  year's  output  spread  on  a  counter  before  him,  ex- 
cept technical  and  special  books  in  which  he  has  a  personal 
interest.  Of  course  we  have  to  omit  many  fair  and  some 
very  good  books,  but  we  rarely  miss  one  of  enduring  im- 
portance. 

"The  object  of  each  review  is  to  give  the  following  in- 
formation : 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  book. 

2.  What  the  author  is  trying  to  do. 

3.  How  well  he  has  succeeded. 

4.  What  we  think  about  it. 

"It  is  not  incompatible  with  the  preceding  requirements 
to  make  the  review  interesting  and  readable  in  itself.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  write  an  amusing  and  satirical  screed 
*a  la  quarterly,  so  savage  and  tartily'  about  a  worthless 
book.  This  is  a  common  practice  in  some  literary  journals 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  enliven  our  columns  to  adopt  it, 
but  we  do  not  for  two  reasons: 

"1.  It  takes  up  space  and  so  crowds  out  a  good  book. 
"2.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  a  criminal  because  he  has 
written  a  poor  book. 

"Cover  it  with  a  mantle  of  silence  and  let  it  die  a  nat- 
ural death. 

"Our  literary  department  is  not  run  for  our  own  amuse- 
ment, nor  as  a  supplement  to  the  advertising  columns,  but 
as  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  best  reading 
for  the  benefit  of 
our  subscribers. 
Whether  one  begs, 
borrows,  buys  or 
steals  books  he 
needs  to  know  how 
to  collect  them  in- 
telligently." 

The  four  main 
departments  that 
form  the  frame- 
work of  a  typical 
periodical  of  cur- 
rent events  are  the 
editorial,  the  con- 
tributions, the  news 
and  the  book  re- 
views. In  addition 
to  these  almost  all 
magazines  have  de- 
partments which 
are  frequently  edit- 
ed by  outside  special- 
ists and  by  members 


An  Immigrant  Woman 

By  Rose  Henderson 

Thin,  patient  face,  with  scars  of  pain  and  care. 

Brown,  withered  hands  and  slow,  mis-shapen  feet. 

A  faded,  ugly  cap;  gray  wisps  of  hair. 

A  worn  black  coat  held  fumblingly  to  meet 

Across  a  fiat  old  breast. 

What  courage  and  what  fears 

Had  burned  the  sunken  eyes  too  dead  for  tears! 

She  watched  the  Ellis  Island  movie  show 
Without  a  sign,  but  something  in  her  face — 
The  blur  of  years,  the  haggard  pinch  of  woe — 
Marked  the  dull  features  with  a  tragic  grace. 
A  broken,  battered  shell  that  flushed  no  more. 
Tossed  by  the  tide  upon  an  alien  shore. 


of  the  regular  staff.  Such  departments  usually  are  reserved 
for  finance,  insurance,  science,  archeology,  motoring, 
sport,  music,  art,  drama,  games,  puzzles,  jokes,  etc.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  only  way  to  keep  a  department  alive  is  to 
change  editors  with  inexorable  frequency.  A  department 
very  soon  becomes  stale  if  not  replenished  with  new  ideas 
and  enthusiasm.  When  a  man  writes  continually  and  con- 
tinuously on  one  topic  he  starts  out  bravely  enough,  but 
after  he  has  once  traversed  the  field  he  has  either  got  to 
repeat  or  else  spread  out  thin  on  the  edge  of  his  subject. 

A  department  that  with  proper  stimulation  can  always 
be  made  interesting  in  any  periodical  is  the  letters;  and 
naturally,  the  more  important  the  periodical,  the  more  let- 
ters are  sent  in.  It  would  surprize  most  people  to  learn 
how  many  of  the  letters  that  come  to  every  editor's  desk 
threaten  and  badger  us.  The  average  man  who  writes  to  a 
paper  seems  to  think  he  is  privileged  to  abuse  editors  in 
terms  he  would  never  think  of  using  to  anyone  else.  I  re- 
call a  letter  sent  me  some  years  ago  from  some  gentleman 
in  the  South  who  signed  himself  with  the  suggestive 
psuedonym  "hell-cat"  and  who  swore  that  if  I  ever  visited 
his  section  of  Georgia  he  would  take  pleasure  in  organiz- 
ing a  lynching  bee  to  remove  me  from  this  "vale  of  tears." 
And  only  recently  a  subscriber  in  staid  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  moved  thus  to  write: 

No,  I  want  no  more  Independent.  Discontinue.  I  have  had  all 
I  can  stomach  of  its  editors  and  their  insane  dreams.  Your  en- 
dorsing of  the  hell-cursed  twaddle  of  that  crook  in  the  White 
House  serves  as  the  last  straw. 

On  the  other  hand  letters  come  to  us  couched  in  the  lofti- 
est terms  of  eulogy.  Not  only  to  these  admirers  are  we  para- 
gons of  righteousness,  but  we  are  papal  in  infallibility.  The 
questions  we  are  asked  to  answer  range  from  "What  is  the 
best  way  to  bake  a  cabinet  pudding?"  to  the  best  way  to  make 
a  President's  Cabinet.  A  brother  editor  tells  of  receiving  a 
very  nice  letter  from  a  woman  who  said  she  was  a  house- 
keeper and  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  but  she  wanted  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  and  would  he  please  tell  her  what  Con- 
gress was.  She  had  frequently  heard  it  mentioned,  but 
she  did  not  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  it  was. 
My  predecessor.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  once  saved 
for  a  while  the  wildest  of  the  letters  that  were  sent  in  to 
The  Independent  and  then  printed  them  for  the  amusement 
of  our  readers.  But  much  to  his  surprize  one  of  the  authors 
turned  the  tables  by  sending  in  a  bill. 

I  shall  now  pass  from  the  editorial  department  of  the 

magazine  and  its 
various  problems  to 
the  circulation  de- 
partment. 

Here  let  me  say 
at  once  that  the 
universal  experi- 
ence of  all  circula- 
tion managers  is 
best  expressed  by 
the  old  Massachu- 
chusetts  Magazine, 
which  sadly  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  in  its 
f  0  u  r  th  volume, 
"Four  years'  expe- 
rience has  partly 
baffled  the  expecta- 
tions of  hope.  The 
increase  of  sub- 
scriptions has  un- 
fortunately fallen 
below  anticipation." 
I  myself  am  always 
amused  when  [Con- 
tinued on  page  386 


Shall  We  Trade  With  Soviet  Russia? 

By  John  Spargo 


THE  reply  of  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Soviet  Government  that  steps  be  taken 
to  resume  trade  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  "regularize"  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  is  highly  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  Russian 
democracy.  It  is  a  welcome  breeze  of  wholesome  air  thru 
the  poison  fog  of  selfish  intrigue  and  dishonest  propa- 
ganda, a  notable  step  in  the  direction  of  the  resumption  by 
America  of  the  moral  leadership  of  the  nations.  It  will  be 
welcomed  and  applauded  by  all  American  democrats  and 
friends  of  progress.  It  will  be  gratefully  hailed  by  Russian 
democrats. 

Bolshevist  diplomacy  is  sui  generis.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  it  by  the  ordinary  canons.  It  is  not  yet  apparent 
why  the  formal  note  of  the  Soviet  Power  "to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  His  Excellency,  President  Hard- 
ing" should  have  been  signed  by  Messrs.  Kalinin  and 
Zalutsky — President  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  All- 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee — instead  of  by  the 
responsible  Soviet  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Tchcherin. 
Perhaps  it  was  felt  that  the  signature  of  the  latter 
would  recall  to  the  memory  of  Americans  the  extraordinary 
insulting  note  which  that  cynical  aristocrat  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  October  24,  1918. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  felt  that  by  having 
the  note  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  has  only  a  nominal  existence,  as  even  Mr. 
Arthur  Ransome  admits,  the  carefully  cultivated  impres- 
sion that  Bolshevism  has  been  transformed,  that  the  Soviet 
leopard  has  cast  off  all  its  revolutionary  and  communistic 
spots,  would  be  greatly  strengthened  thereby.  What  surer 
evidence  of  the  "liberalization"  of  Bolshevism  and  the 
Soviet  regime  could  there  be  than  initiative  upon  such  an 
important  matter  taken  by  a  body  whose  innocuous  desue- 
tude has  so  long  been  the  joke  of  the  Kremlin? 

The  note  was  admirably  timed.  Neither  the  decision  to 
send  it  nor  the  text  of  it  emanated  from  the  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  presided  over  by  poor  Mr.  Kalinin — of 
that  we  may  be  certain.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprizing 
if  the  real  initiative,  the  suggestion  to  send  it,  emanated 
not  from  Moscow  at  all,  but  from  London.  Queerer  things 
have  happened,  and  one  wishes  that  the  mirrors  of  the 
house  in  Downing  Street  could  speak  upon  this  matter. 
In  any  case,  the  reply  of  Secretary  Hughes  is  certain  to 
cause  quite  as  much  chagrin  in  Downing  Street — or  The 
Chequers,  perhaps — as  in  the  Kremlin. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Krassin  Trade  Treaty  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  silly  and  insincere  flippancies  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  characteristic 
parliamentary  debater's  tour  de  force  in  which  he  adum- 
brated the  alleged  conversion  of  Saul  Lenin  to  a  very 
Paul  of  democracy  and  reasonableness — it  was  expected 
that  President  Harding  and  his  Cabinet  would  be  stam- 
peded into  following  the  British  lead.  From  Reval  came 
the  sensational  dispatches  of  Captain .  McCullagh  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  citing  the  speeches  of  Lenin  at  the 
Tenth  Communist  Congress  to  justify  the  romantic  view 
of  the  British  Premier.  From  Stockholm  came  stories  of 
vast  shipments  of  Soviet  gold — surely  a  tempting  bait  for 
American  manufacturers  and  traders  in  these  days  of  re- 
stricted markets  and  bulging  warehouses.  When  the  text 
of  the  speeches  cited  by  Captain  McCullagh  and  hailed  by 
Lloyd  George  were  studied  it  was  found  that  they  were 
repetitions  of  speeches  made  at  the  Eighth  Communist 
Congress,  in  April,  1919.  At  that  time  Lenin  went  quite 
as  far  as  in  the  much  talked  of  speeches  at  the  recent  con- 
gress. Then,  too,  he  spoke  of  treating  the  peasants  more 


generously,  of  permitting  them  greater  freedom  of  trade. 
Then,  too,  he  spoke  fair  words  of  promise  to  the  coopera- 
tives and  pointed  out  the  need  of  foreign  capital.  In  the 
two  years  which  have  intervened  the  deeds  of  the  Soviet 
Government  have  provided  sufficient  commentary  upon 
Lenin's  fair-seeming  speech. 

All  this  Lloyd  George  knew  when  he  convulsed  the  House 
of  Commons  by  his  presentation  of  Lenin  as  a  chastened 
and  reformed  radical  come  to  conservatism,  an  example 
and  a  warning  to  such  dangerous  Labor  Party  leaders  as 
J.  R.  Clynes,  for  example.  Fortunately,  our  own  Secretary 
of  State  knows  it  not  less  well.  And  Secretary  Hughes 
knows  as  well  as  Lloyd  George  does  that  no  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Power  can  be  of  the  slightest  benefit 
either  to  Russia  or  to  the  nation  making  such  agreements. 
He  wisely  stresses,  in  his  reply  to  Messrs.  Kalinin  and 
Zalutsky,  the  futility  of  such  agreements.  There  can  be  no 
trade  with  Russia,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  helpful  to 
Russia  or  to  the  United  States,  "until  the  economic  bases 
of  production  are  securely  established."  And  that  cannot 
be  until  Bolshevism — as  distinguished  from  Sovietism — is 
either  swept  away  or  voluntarily  abandoned. 

IN  thus  maintaining  the  broad  principles  of  the  policy  set 
forth  by  Secretary  Colby  last  August  President  Hard- 
ing and  his  advisers  have  shown  rare  wisdom,  coupled  with 
firm  friendship  for  the  Russian  nation.  It  would  have  been 
lamentable  in  the  extreme  if  the  response  to  the  Soviet 
Central  Executive  Committee  had  shown  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  compromise  and  to  follow  the  selfish  imperial- 
istic policies  of  Lloyd  George.  For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stressed  that  in  signing  the  Trade  Agreement  with  Soviet 
Russia  the  British  Government  has  been  actuated  by  mo- 
tives which  are  the  reverse  of  friendly  to  Russia.  Lloyd 
George  has  reverted  to  the  worst  phases  of  the  evil  im- 
perial policy  toward  Russia  inaugurated  by  Palmerston 
and  maintained  by  Disraeli.  That  fear  of  a  strong  united 
Russia  which  led  to  the  backing  of  Turkey,  and  all  the 
evil  consequences  thereof,  has  obsessed  Lloyd  George  for 
a  long  time  past.  He  has  pointed  out  that  Disraeli  "re- 
garded a  great,  gigantic,  colossal,  growing  Russia,  rolling 
onwards  like  a  glacier  towards  Persia  and  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan  and  India,  as  the  greatest  menace  the  British 
Empire  could  be  confronted  with."  He  has  seized  every 
opportunity  afforded  by  Russia's  weakness  and  disability 
to  favor  the  partition  and  dismemberment  of  Russia,  quite 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  inevitably  lays  the  basis 
for  future  wars.  In  an  editorial  the  London  Times,  on  March 
3,  1919,  gave  a  significant  interpretation  of  British  policy 
towards  Russia: 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  doubt  as  to  the  future  develop- 
ments of  Russian  policy  throws  us  back  into  the  Asiatic  politics 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  makes  it  doubly  necessary 
that  we  should  take  special  precautions  against  danger  which 
here  would  fall  first  upon  us.  .  .  .  As  in  Eastern  Europe 
we  hope  to  see  a  barrier  of  free  states  erected,  so  England,  which 
has  India  to  think  of,  wants  to  see  a  similar  barrier  erected  in 
the  middle  East. 

In  these  frank  words  we  have  a  very  clear  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tortuous  course  of  British  dealings  with  Russia 
since  1917.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  can  be  said 
with  certainty  it  is  that  Lloyd  George  and  his  advisers 
fear  the  recovery  of  Russia  and  want  to  prevent  it — at 
least  to  the  extent  of  so  weakening  Russia  politically, 
economically  and  militarily  that  she  will  never  be  in  a 
position  to  menace  British  power  in  the  East.  Instead  of 
relying  upon  the  friendship  of  a  strong  Russian  democracy, 
Lloyd  George  prefers  the  security   which   he  fancies   will 
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come  from  Russian  weakness.  There  is  more  than  a  little 
reason  for  the  conviction  of  the  loyal  Russians — reported 
by  Mr.  Brailsford — that  Lloyd  George  did  not  want  the 
democratic  forces  of  Russia  to  win  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
Lenin  began  as  a  tool  of  the  German  imperialists.  He  is 
continuing  as  a  tool  of  the  British  imperialists. 

Meantime,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  is  reason  for 
rejoicing.  Our  honor  is  not  for  sale. 

Proof  of  an  Old  Maxim 

THOSE  who  doubt  that  the  wind  is  tempered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shorn  lamb  should  consider  the  fact  that 
the  winter  and  spring  succeeding  the  short  skirt  fad  were 
almost  as  warm  as  summer  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Pointing  the  Gun  at  Random 

By  Preston  Slosson 

WHY  is  a  deadly  weapon  a  menace  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  child,  an  idiot,  a  drunken  man  or  a  care- 
less amateur  huntsman?  Because  it  is  not  con- 
trolled by  a  responsible  owner;  an  owner  who  makes  use 
of  it  as  means  to  a  certain  definite  end.  The  intelligent 
man  does  not  flourish  a  loaded  gun  at  the  whole  landscape; 
he  points  it  only  at  a  mark,  whether  that  mark  be  a  tar- 
get, a  wild  bird  or  a  personal  enemy.  If  he  kills  you,  you 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  did  it  on 
purpose. 

What  is  true  of  personal  armament  is  true  of  national 
armament.  Armies  and  navies  are  too  costly  to  be  kept  up 
for  their  own  sake,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defying  the  uni- 
verse at  large.  A  wise  nation  equips  itself  with  that  kind 
and  degree  of  force  which  meets  its  needs  and  policies.  No 
nation  does  or  can  maintain  sufficient  force  by  land  and 
sea  and  air  to  make  itself  invulnerable  to  all  conceivable 
hostile  alliances.  No  nation  arms  against  another  nation 
so  distant  or  so  unrelated  to  its  interests  that  there  is  no 
real  peril  of  collision.  The  Swiss  army  is  not  equipped  with 
a  view  to  a  campaign  in  Bolivia,  nor  Costa  Rica  for  a  pos- 
sible war  with  Siam.  No  nation  arms  against  its  own  allies, 
unless  the  alliance  be  a  mere  veil  to  cover  real  hostility,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Austro-Italian  alliance  prior  to  1914.  No 
nation  adopts  a  type  of  armament  without  reference  to  its 
peculiar  geographical  position.  The  Czechoslovak  republic 
does  not  aspire  to  the  command  of  the  sea;  Spain  does  not 
imitate  the  Dutch  plan  of  using  dykes,  canals  and  flooded 
lands  to  keep  off  the  foe;  the  Danes  do  not  train  their 
troops  in  mountain  warfare;  the  French  do  not  guard  their 
Spanish  and  Italian  frontiers  as  elaborately  as  the  more 
exposed  frontier  which  faces  Germany.  Always  and  every- 
where military  policy,  in  a  rightly  ordered  state,  is  merely 
the  handmaid  of  diplomatic  policy. 

We  arm  against  the  dangers  which  do  exist,  not  against 
the  dangers  which  are  too  remote  to  be  worth  the  cost  of 
insuring  against  them. 

These  considerations  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  strange  to 
note  how  often  they  are  overlooked  in  discussing  the  problem 
of  armaments. 

There  is  the  man  who  may  be  called  the  Abso- 
lute Pacifist.  He  simply  shouts  "Disarm!"  He  argues 
that  because  our  Canadian  border  is  undefended  with  forts 
Belgium  should  not  have  built  forts  facing  Germany;  over- 
looking the  fact  that  one  neighbor  may  be  much  safer  to 
have  around  than  another.  By  an  extension  of  his  principle 
to  civil  life,  all  safes  should  be  unlocked  because  most  men 
are  honest;  all  doors  should  swing  open  at  night,  because 
in  some  communities  there  are  no  burglars.  Any  theory 
which  overlooks  the  difference  between  one  man  and  an- 
other and  between  one  government  and  another  is  doomed 
to  futility. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  Absolute  Militarist.  He 


believes  in  preparedness  as  an  abstraction  without  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  peril.  In  the  most  peaceful  country 
village  he  surrounds  his  home  with  burglar  alarms  and 
walks  down  Main  Street  with  his  hand  on  his  revolver.  He 
demands  a  navy  which  will  dominate  the  world,  without  re- 
gard to  such  purely  material  considerations  as  the  extent 
to  which  his  nation  is  dependent  on  sea-borne  commerce, 
how  extensive  and  exposed  are  its  overseas  colonies  and  the 
like. 

He  demands  a  long-term  universal  service  army.  He 
wishes  to  fortify  every  frontier  without  regard  to  the  weak- 
ness or  friendliness  of  the  nation  on  the  other  side.  Ques- 
tions of  transportation  mean  nothing  to  him;  an  army  of 
two  million  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  causes  him 
as  much  worry  as  if  that  army  lay  a  day's  march  from  his 
capital. 

A  somewhat  milder  mania  afflicts  a  third  type;  let  us 
term  him  the  Fashionable  Militarist.  He  "goes  in"  for  big 
battleships  when  they  are  the  style;  "the  other  fellow  has 
them,  so  we  must."  When  battleships  are  abandoned  by  the 
rival  nation  he  invests  in  submarines,  without  regard  to 
possible  differences  between  the  naval  needs  of  his  own  na- 
tion and  the  needs  of  its  neighbors.  If  universal  service 
is  needed  in  France,  it  must  work  well  in  the  United  States ; 
the  geographical  position  of  the  two  nations  being  so 
similar! 

If  the  Dutch  should  invent  an  armored  canal  boat,  or 
the  Finns  an  improved  snowshoe,  or  the  South  Africans 
dark  eyeglasses  for  campaigning  in  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
tropical  desert,  he  would  equip  the  American  army  in  the 
same  way.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  military 
science  is  not  a  social  game  of  "follow  your  leader"  or 
"keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,"  but  the  serious  business  of 
adjusting  military  means  to  diplomatic  ends  as  adequately, 
cheaply,  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

From  this  realistic  point  of  view,  geography  and  states- 
craft  have  the  leading  seats  at  the  council  of  war.  General 
Braddock's  disciplined  redcoats  would  have  been  very  for- 
midable against  an  eighteenth  century  French  army  on  the 
level  plains  of  Belgium;  but  they  were  out  of  place  in 
marching  against  American  Indians  in  ambuscade.  The 
Boer  cavalry  force  was  very  effective  on  the  open  grass- 
lands of  the  Transvaal,  but  it  could  have  done  nothing  in 
charging  a  barbed  wire  entrenchment  defended  with  heavy 
artillery.  The  tank  could  not  have  been  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Alpine  warfare  of  Tirol.  A  small  island  re- 
public in  mid-Pacific  might  well  invest  all  its  military 
budget  in  a  few  submarines.  If  Tibet  is  ever  a  great  mili- 
tary power  it  will  be  thru  aircraft  and  light  machine  guns 
to  guard  mountain  passes.  England  kept  her  great  navy 
concentrated  in  the  North  Sea  because  she  feared  Germany. 
Had  Germany  been  an  ally  and  Japan  a  hostile  rival  a 
large  part  of  the  British  fleet  would  have  been  kept  in  the 
Pacific. 

It  isn't  polite  to  tell  another  nation  that  you  are 
arming  against  it  in  particular,  but  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  French  military  policy  existed  almost  solely  with  ref- 
erence to  Germany;  and  that  German  military  policy  was 
adapted  to  attack  on  France  and  Russia,  not  on  Austria 
or  Sweden. 

IF  one  were  to  examine  the  present  military  and  naval 
needs  of  the  United  States  from  an  impartial  point  of 
view  of  the  broader  strategy  what  would  he  conclude?  First- 
ly, that  on  the  basis  of  population,  wealth  and  industrial 
capacity  the  United  States  could  sustain  whatever  arma- 
ment might  be  necessary.  To  maintain  the  largest  army  and 
navy  might  be  undesirable  for  us,  but  not  impossible,  as  it 
would  be  for  Uruguay.  Secondly,  that  we  are  better  pro- 
tected by  nature  than  any  other  Great  Power  in  that  we 
have  no  large  military  force  within  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  our  frontiers.  Hence  a  large  army  is  less  necessary 
to  us  than  to  others.  This  point  is  already  recognized  by 
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Congress,  which  has  reduced  our  army  to  a  small  fraction 
of  the  peace  time  establishment  maintained  by  the  other 
Powers.  Thirdly,  tliat  no  large  force  could  reach  us  save 
by  sea.  Hence  we  must  maintain  an  adequate  navy.  An  ade- 
quate navy  would  be  largely  measured  by  the  command 
of  the  Pacific,  since  our  colonial  empire  is  chiefly  in  the 
Pacific  and  since  the  naval  position  of  our  Atlantic  com- 
petitors has  been  much  weakened  by  the  Great  War. 
Fourthly,  that  the  disappearance  of  three  great,  aggressive 
and  autocratic  Powers  from  the  list  of  possible  naval  rivals 
has  greatly  simplified  our  military  problems.  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  are  temporarily  eliminated  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  Fifthly,  that  our 
present  navy  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  except  the 
British  and  that,  in  American  waters,  it  might  contend  on 
even  terms  with  the  British.  Sixthly,  that  we  are  self-sus- 
taining agriculturally,  whereas  Great  Britain  must  fetch 
her  food  overseas,  so  that  the  British  stand  the  greater  risk 
in  a  naval  war.  Seventhly,  that  the  geographical  position 
of  Canada,  the  most  valuable  British  colony,  makes  it  un- 
thinkable that  Great  Britain  would  risk  the  break-up  of 
the  Empire  by  war  with  the  United  States.  Eighthly,  that 
all  of  the  present  naval  Powers  (Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japan)  were  our  associates  in  the  Great  War  and  earnestly 
solicit  our  friendship.  Ninthly,  that  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  makes  a  special  exception  of  a  conflict  with 
America;  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  war  with  the 
British  arising  from  any  event  in  the  Pacific.  Japan,  acting 
alone,  need  not  be  considered,  since  a  small  and  impover- 
ished island  nation  with  a  navy  inferior  to  ours  could  not 
conceivably  defeat  the  United  States.  Tenthly,  and  lastly, 
that  the  United  States  intends  no  aggression  and  needs  an 
army  and  navy  only  for  (a)  self-defense,  (b)  the  minor 
task  of  policing  some  disorderly  regions  of  the  Caribbean, 
(c)  voluntary  participation,  either  thru  the  League  or  as 
an  associate  Power  (as  in  the  recent  war)  in  the  policing 
of  the  Old  World. 

These  are  the  geographical  and  diplomatic  factors  which 
underlie  any  wise  policy  concerning  American  prepared- 
ness. 

They  do  not  point  to  any  present  need  for  an  increase  in 
the  army  or  navy;  tho,  of  course,  we  are  free  to  build  be- 
yond our  needs  if  we  enjoy  paying  taxes.  Disarm.ament 
agreements  with  other  Powers  or  entrance  into  the  League 
of  Nations  would  enable  us  to  reduce  our  armament  far 
below  the  present  establishment,  but  so  long  as  we  play  a 
"lone  hand"  we  should  maintain,  tho  we  do  not  need  to  in- 
crease, our  present  relative  strength  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air. 

The  Moral  of  the  Plebiscite 

THE  fact  that  Germany  made  a  better  showing  than 
was  expected  in  all  the  regions  where  plebiscites  have 
been  taken  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
is  evidence  of  three  things:  that  there  was  some  justice  in 
the  German  contention  that  these  borderline  areas  had  be- 
come largely  Germanized  in  sentiment  even  when  the 
people  retained  their  old  speech;  that  the  voters  had  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  survival  and  economic  stability  of 
Germany  in  spite  of  the  outcome  of  the  Great  War;  and 
that  the  Allies  conducted  the  elections  honestly.  Were  the 
French  and  English  the  unscrupulous  imperialists  that 
propaganda  represents  them,  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  taken  advantage  of  their  control  of  the 
plebiscite  zones  to  turn  the  election  in  favor  of  Germany's 
rivals. 

As  Mr.  Dooley  said,  "I  don't  care  who  casts  the  votes, 
so  long  as  I  can  do  the  counting."  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  Allied  forces  of  occupation  were  more  honest  and 
impartial  in  their  conduct  of  elections  in  a  hostile  country 
than  some  American  politicians  are  in  conducting  an  elec- 
tion in  their  own  community. 


America's  Loss 

THE  late  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  revered  as  a  prince  of 
the  Church  by  all  who  shared  his  creed,  and  as  a 
patriotic  American  by  all  who  shared  his  citizenship.  In 
him  the  loyalty  to  an  ancient  faith  blended  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  loyalty  to  the  nation  of  his  allegiance.  Protest 
ants  as  well  as  Catholics  can  take  instruction  from  his 
career. 

President  Wood 

WE  congratulate  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  its 
selection  of  General  Wood  for  president.  The  for- 
tunes of  politics  denied  this  great  administrator  the  par- 
ticular presidency  which  he  coveted,  but  he  will  learn  that 
the  executive  head  of  a  great  American  university  has 
tasks  as  absorbing  and  influence  hardly  less  great  than  the 
man  in  the  White  House.  We  must  not  consider  that 
Leonard  Wood's  public  career  is  at  an  end;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  opening  to  a  wider  field  of  influence  than  ever 
before.  Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men,  future  graduates 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  carry  the  spirit  of  their  chief  with 
them  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Political  Wild   Oats 

DO  not  be  alarmed  if  your  son  taps  his  chest  and  pro- 
claims to  the  listening  world  "I'm  a  Bolshevist."  Or, 
rather,  be  alarmed  lest  he  become  unduly  conservative  at 
sixty.  To  make  a  vigorous  and  effective  Tory,  catch  a  young 
man  and  cram  him  with  revolutionary  principles;  then 
turn  him  loose  on  the  world  when  his  system  begins  to  set 
up  an  internal  reaction  against  this  sort  of  diet.  Suppose 
that  you  had  told  a  Frenchman  of  a  generation  ago  that 
France  would  be  ruled  by  Clemenceau,  Millerand  and 
Briand  just  after  the  Great  War.  He  would  have  said: 
"Oh  dear,  another  Paris  Commune!  That  atheist  and 
revolutionary  firebrand  Clemenceau;  that  ardent  party 
Socialist  Millerand;  that  anarchistic  young  rebel  Briand! 
Surely  the  guillotine  will  be  again  at  work  and  the  pikes 
drink  deep  of  the  blood  of  the  bourgeoisie!"  Suppose,  to 
cross  the  Channel,  that  Disraeli  had  become  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  his  Chartist  days,  when  he  was  hardly  admitted  to 
respectable  society;  or  Chamberlain  when  he  was  a  Re- 
publican from  the  radical  town  of  Birmingham;  or  Lloyd 
George  when  he  was  all  for  stripping  the  nobility  of  their 
land  and  aristocratic  young  ladies  were  hoping  out  loud 
that  someone  would  assassinate  "that  little  Welsh  dema- 
gog!" 

Yet  Disraeli  lived  to  become  Lord  Beaconsfield;  Cham- 
berlain to  crush  the  independence  of  the  Boer  repub- 
lics; Lloyd  George  to  head  a  mainly  conservative  Coalition 
and  to  denounce  the  Labor  Party  as  the  greatest  foe  of 
England. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  seen  the  Populist  Bryan 
fade  into  as  tame  and  orthodox  a  Democracy  as  Cleve- 
land's. 

The  principle  works  both  ways.  If  you  want  a  revolu- 
tionist, catch  him  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility — Tolstoy, 
Krapotkin,  Lenin  are  illustrations  of  this  principle.  Every 
country  has  its  "millionaire  Socialists."  Gladstone,  the  ripe 
product  of  British  High  Toryism,  ended  his  political  career 
with  a  gesture  of  menace  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil,  heir  of  the  clan  Cecil,  the  most  aristocratic 
family  in  England,  has  recently  passed  over  to  the  Liberal 
opposition.  Professor  Wilson,  the  young  Princeton  aristo- 
crat, pushed  into  public  life  by  Harvey  and  others  in  order 
to  wean  the  Democratic  Party  away  from  Populistic  doc- 
trines, eventually  adopted  practically  the  whole  Progres- 
sive Party  program  and  appointed  to  ofl^ce  some  of  its 
most  radical  leaders.  It  is  your  orthodox  youngster  who  will 
probably  wag  his  grey  beard  among  the  reds,  while  your 
Bolshevist  boy  will  be  calling  for  the  police  to  lock  him  up. 


The  Link  Between  Two  Leagues 

By  Hayne  Davis 


What  Mr.  Davis  prophesied  in  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent in  1904  came  to  pass  at  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Versailles  in  1919  when  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  put  into  definite  form  and  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  nations  there.  Now  that  the  international 
union  has  been  actually  formed  and  has  held  its  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  the  United  States  still  holding  aloof, 
Mr,  Davis  is  presenting  in  The  Independent  another  series 
of  articles,  free  from  political  bias,  whose  object  is: 

(1)  To  properly  relate  the  Covenant  of  the  League  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  to  set  forth  the  basis  of  any  international  union  that 
can  hope  to  endure; 

(3)  to  indicate  the  true  relation  of  national  armament  to 
national  security,  international  law  and  justice; 

(4)  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  in  the  path  of  any 
Association  or  League  of  Nations  and  the  way  of  escape 
therefrom ;   and 

(5)  to  show  the  orderly  steps  of  progress  from  a  union 
however  imperfect  to  one  that  is  more  perfect  and  capable 
of  establishing  justice  and  peace,  even  as  our  own  Union  of 
States  grew  gradually  into  its  present  excellent  form. 

The  first  article  in  this  series  was  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  April  2;  the  others  will  follow  regularly  from 
week  to  week. 


IN  last  week's  article  it  was  shown  how  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  realization  of  the  pro- 
posal made  at  The  Hague  Conference  in  1907  by  the 
American  Delegation,  with  the  sanction  of  President 
Roosevelt.  The  proposal  failed  to  receive  at  that  time  the 
unanimous  consent  necessary  to  put  it  at  once  into  opera- 
tion. The  nation  which  prevented  its  adoption  in  1907 — 
Russia — is  not  represented  in  the  assembly  owing  to  its 
internal  convulsions,  which  prevent,  up  to  now,  its  enter- 
ing into  proper  external  relations.  Tlie  Assembly  of  the 
League  is  also  an  international  counterpart  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  constituted  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  adopted  and  proclaimed  in  1777,  and  in 
force  till  the  present  Constitution  became  operative,  1789. 

A  survey  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  were 
evolved,  and  of  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  the  pro- 
visions of  these  two  constitutions,  for  a  union  of  previously 
independent  states,  is  worth  while  at  this  time,  because  it 
will  shed  clear  light  on  the  path  ahead,  darkened  as  it  is 
by  the  shadows  of  conflicting  opinion  and  will,  and  also 
of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation. 

Because  the  states  of  the  American  Union  are  now 
united,  it  is  commonly  supposed  they  always  were  united. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  thirteen  colonies  had  no  polit- 
ical connection  with  each  other.  They  were  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  the  palm.  They 
had  no  political  connection  with  each  other  except  thru 
London — as  the  fingers  reach  each  other  thru  their  con- 
nection with  the  hand. 

In  the  days  of  agitation,  which  preceded  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  there  were  conferences,  it  is  true,  between 
representatives  from  the  several  colonies,  but  they  were 
without  legal  authority.  These  conferences  served,  how- 
ever, to  crystallize,  and  then  to  give  expression  to,  the  ma- 
tured sense  of  the  mind  of  that  day.  The  outcome  proves 
that  even  a  debating  society  may  be  more  potent  than  a 
lawfully  constituted  Assembly,  when  the  debate  brings  into 
accord  such  men  as  were  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  1776, 
in  the  face  of  dangers  such  as  confronted  them.  In  that 
year  of  grace  the  representative  men  of  America  came  to 
be  of  one  mind  on  the  following  resolution: 

Wherefoue,    the    Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America,  in  General  Congress  Assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  Name  and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these 
Colonies  solemnly  Publish  and  Declare,  That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dis- 
solved :  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances, 
establish  Commerce,  and  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which 
Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes,  and   our  Sacred  Honor. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  and  its  approval  by  each  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  dissolved  their  political  connection  with  Great 
Britain. 

It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  said,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  that  they  must  now  hang  to- 
gether or  hang  separately.  It  was  a  thin  film,  however, 
which  these  several  fingers  of  the  British  hand  wrapped 
around  themselves  at  the  outset.  In  fact  the  war  of  Revo- 
lution had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a  year  before 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted  by  the  several 
states  while  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict.  The  articles  were 
in  fact  a  war  measure,  representing  the  best  judgment  of 
the  moment,  when  first  consideration  had  to  be  given  neces- 
sarily to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Defective  as  these  Articles  are  now  admitted  to  have 
been,  and  discarded  as  they  were  a  decade  after  their 
adoption,  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their  acceptance,  a 
great  strengthening  of  the  bond  that  had  previously  bound 
the  revolted  colonies  together.  Furthermore,  they  sufficed 
to  enable  these  colonies  to  become  independent,  as  well  as 
united,  states.  This  accomplished,  the  states  so  united, 
had  all  the  time  that  was  left — eternity — in  which  to  form 
a  perfect  union,  a  task  in  which  they  are  still  busily 
engaged. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  evolved  during  the  world  war  and  was  a  war  measure, 
growing  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation  did,  out  of  a 
great  and  common  danger.  The  principal  thought  of  the 
responsible  authorities  of  all  the  nations  concerned,  had 
to  be  given  to  the  winning  of  the  war — not  to  the  forming 
of  a  union  among  the  nations  engaged  in  opposition  to  the 
German  aggression. 

The  First  Article  of  the  Confederation  gives  the  name 
to  the  union  about  to  be  formed  and  then  Article  II  de- 
clares the  fact  that  "Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

The  League  is  composed  of  sovereign  powers  and  it  is  a 
necessary  corollary  from  the  very  possession  of  sovereign 
power  that  the  sovereign  remains  in  possession  of  every 
power  that  he  has  not  voluntarily  delegated  to  others. 
The  League  is  founded,  therefore,  on  this  same  fact  the 
it  is  not  stated  in  the  Covenant. 

The  next  Article  (III)  of  the  Confederation  provides 
that  "The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common 
defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual 
and  general  welfare,  binding  theinselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty, 
trade  or  any  other  pretense  whatever." 

Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant  says: 

"The  members   of  the   League    [Continued  on  page  38^ 


Hughes  Opposes  Russian  Trade 

SECRETARY  of  State  Hughes  has  rejected  the  over- 
tures of  the  Soviet  Government  for  a  special  commer- 
cial agreement  with  the  United  States  on  lines  similar  to 
the  recent  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  In  a  note 
transmitted  to  the  Bolshevist  authorities  thru  the  American 
consul  at  Reval,  Esthonia  (for  you  cannot  negotiate  direct- 
ly with  a  Government  whose  existence  you  do  not  recog- 
nize)   Secretary  Hughes  declared: 

The  government  of  the  United  States  views  with  deep 
sympathy  and  grave  concerns  the  plight  of  the  people  of  Russia 
and  desires  to  aid  by  every  appropriate  means  in  promoting 
proper  opportunities  thru  which  commerce  can  be  established 
upon  a  sound  basis. 

It  is  manifest  to  this  government  that  in  existing  circumstances 
there  is  no  assurance  for  the  development  of  trade,  as  the  sup- 
plies which  Russia  might  now  be  able  to  obtain  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  her  needs,  and  no  lasting  good  can  result 
so  long  as  the  present  causes  of  progressive  impoverishment  con- 
tinue to  operate. 

It  is  only  in  the  productivity  of  Russia  that  there  is  any  hope 
for  the  Russian  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  resumption  of 
trade  until  the  economic  bases  of  production  are  securely 
established.  Production  is  conditioned  upon  the  safety  of  life, 
the  recognition  of  firm  guaranties  of  private  property,  the  sanc- 
tity of  contract,  and  the  rights  of  free  labor. 

If  fundamental  changes  are  contemplated  involving  due  regard 
for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  and  the  establishment 
of  conditions  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  commerce,  this 
government    will    be    glad    to    have    convincing    evidence    of    the 
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consummation  of  such  changes,  and  until  this  evidence  is  sup- 
plied this  government  is  unable  to  perceive  that  there  is  any 
proper  basis  for  considering  trade   relations. 

The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the 
Hughes  note  are,  firstly,  that  it  has  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  the  entire  Administration,  including 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover;  secondly,  that  it  con- 
tinues without  a  break  the  policy  of  ex-President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Colby  in  refusing  all  dealings  with  Soviet 
Russia,  thus  disproving  the  campaign  legend  of  last  year 
that  a  Republican  Administration  would  reverse  Wilson's 
policy    and    reopen    trade    relations    with    Russia;    thirdly, 


that  the  American  Government  does  not  place  as  much 
faith  as  the  British  in  the  recent  alleged  "change  of  heart" 
of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  but  awaits  "convincing  evidence 
of  the  consummation  of  such  changes";  fourthly,  that  the 
note  does  not  impose  a  "blockade"  on  Russia  or  forbid 
private  American  citizens  from  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Government  at  their  own  risk,  but  simply  refuses  to  such 
traders  official  countenance  and  protection. 

The  Bolshevist  and  the  Peasant 

ONE  claim  which  the  Bolsheviki  are  making  for  their 
admission  to  world  trade  is  that  they  have  abandoned 
for  the  time  being  their  communistic  program  for  rural 
Russia.  The  new  program  is  thus  set  forth  by  one  of  the 
Soviet  officials  to  a  British  newspaper  correspondent: 

After  the  peasant  has  paid  his  small  tax  in  kind  to  the  Gov- 
ernment he  will  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  surplus.  The  co- 
operative societies  will  prove  his  readiest  market.  Foreign  trade 
remains  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which  will 
import  everything  the  peasants  need  and  advance  to  the  co- 
operatives credits  out  of  this  imported  merchandise.  The  co- 
operatives, in  vphom  the  peasants  have  still  tremendous  confidence, 
will  then  exchange  these  goods  for  the  peasants'  surplus. 

Lenin  himself  is  reported  to  have  admitted  with  charac- 
teristic candor:  "We  must  grant  freer  economic  relations 
between  workers  and  peasants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
hitherto  have  acted  in  a  too  military  manner,  and  in  some 
cases  have  gone  too  far  in  nationalizing  trade."  He  said 
that  "If  some  Communists  thought  that  the  organization 
of  a  socialistic  state  was  possible  in  three  years  they  were 
dreamers." 

The  present  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government  is  little  more  than  a  recognition  of  exist- 
ing facts.  The  passive  resistance  of  the  hundred  million 
Russian  peasants  has  vanquished  the  communizing  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Bolsheviki  have  abandoned  communism  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Russia,  or  that  they  have  decided  to  admit  the 
peasant  population  to  a  fair  share  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Soviet  Republic,  or  even  that  they  have  abandoned 
land  nationalization  as  an  ultimate  ideal.  They  have  simply, 
as  a  matter  of  sheer  expediency,  decided  to  let  the  peasant 
keep  the  land  which  he  seized  in  the  revolution  or  owned 
prior  to  it  and  to  sell  his  grain  at  his  own  price;  levying  a 
tax  in  kind  (that  is,  a  proportion  of  the  crop)  instead  of 
trying  to  nationalize  and  ration  the  whole  harvest. 

The  relations  between  the  revolution  and  the  Russian 
peasantry  are  very  interesting.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  peasantry  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  for  several  hundred  years  before  that,  lived  in 
village  communities — the  "mir" — in  which  was  vested  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  peasant  land,  many  Socialists  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Russian  peasant  was  "naturally" 
a  communist.  His  collectivism  was  contrasted  with  the 
sturdy  individualism  of  the  peasant  of  western  Europe. 
But  later  students  of  economics  have  concluded  that  the 
"mir"  was  not  a  racially  Russian  institution  but  an  acci- 
dental historical  survival.  Says  Mr.  Hindus  in  his  illuminat- 
ing book  on  "The  Russian  Peasant  and  the  Revolution":  "Aa 
a  matter  of  fact  the  mouzhik  (peasant)  has  acquired  a  deep 
and  keen  sense  of  private  property.  His  house,  stock,  im- 
plements, crops,  are  his  personal  possession.  .  .  .  When- 
ever and  wherever  an  opportunity  has  presented  itself,  the 
peasant  has  gladly  acquired  property  in  land,  all  that  he 
could  afford  and  sometimes  more."  This  tendency  toward 
peasant    proprietorship    in    the    place    of    communism    was 
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accelerated  by  the  policy  of  the  Russian 
statesman  Stolypin,  who  aimed  to  coun- 
teract the  revolutionary  movement  by 
creating  a  class  of  conservative  peasant 
freeholders  with  land  to  defend.  To  this 
end  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  per- 
mitting any  peasant  who  wished  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  the  "mir"  and  es- 
tablish a  homestead  in  his  own  right; 
just  as  the  United  States  Government 
offers  to  the  American  Indian  the  choice 
between  remaining  on  the  reservation  as 
a  ward  of  the  nation  and  abandoning 
tribal  ties  to  become  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen and  farmer.  Only  relatively  few 
Russian  peasants,  however,  were  able  to 
find  land  enough  to  live  on  either  as 
freeholders  or  as  members  of  the  "mir" 
and  rural  Russia  remained  as  revolu- 
tionary as  ever. 

When  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power 
they  practically  bribed  the  peasants  to 
remain  quiet  and  not  hinder  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Soviet  regime  by  allowing  them  to 
plunder  the  landlords'  estates  and  confiscate  the  landlords' 
acres.  Thus  the  peasants  were  able  to  enlarge  their  very 
inadequate  landholdings;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
them  have  actually  benefitted  from  the  revolution  in  spite 
of  all  the  bloodshed  and  disorder  which  it  brought.  But 
the  Bolsheviki  had  no  real  sympathy  with  the  peasantry. 
They  were  townsmen,  industrial  "proletarians"  with  lead- 
ers drawn  from  the  professional  classes,  and  they  so  con- 
trived their  new  constitution  as  to  leave  the  peasants  with- 
out adequate  representation.  They  sent  out  "poverty  com- 
mittees" and  plundering  expeditions  to  raid  the  richer 
peasants  and  force  them  to  turn  over  their  surplus  crops 
to  feed  the  towns.  The  peasant  would  not  sell  to  the  towns 
because  he  could  not  get  from  them  the  goods  he  needed 
or  "real"  money  to  buy  those  goods.  He  accepted  the  polit- 
ical, social  and  religious  (or  anti-religious)  innovations  of 
Bolshevism  meekly  enough;  he  did  not  object  to  the  Bol- 
shevist foreign  policy  of  a  separate  peace  with  Germany; 
he  was  willing  to  fight  against  the  counter-revolution  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Republic  because  he  believed  that  if 
the  old  regime  were  restored  he  might  have  to  give  back 
the  land  he  took  during  the  revolution.  But  the  talk  of 
nationalizing  land  and  rationing  food  annoyed  him  and  he 
resented  the  raids  of  the  poverty  committees.  He  wanted 
"free  trade,"  not  in  our  sense  of  the  word  of  foreign  trade 
without  tariffs  but  the  right  to  sell  and  buy  at  will  within 
Russia.  Communistic  theories  stood  in  the  way  of  this  free 
trade  and  the  theories  have  had  to  stand  aside. 

British  Labor  Rejects  Bolshevism 

LLOYD  George's  accusation  of  the  Labor  Party  in 
Great  Britain  as  Bolshevistic  seems  to  have  been  a 
bit  over-hasty.  The  Independent  Labor  Party,  which  is 
the  radical  or  "left"  wing  of  British  Labor  and  many 
members  of  which  were  strongly  pacifist  during  the  Great 
War,  has  rejected  the  proposal  to  affiliate  with  the  Third 
International.  At  the  recent  party  convention  fifteen  local 
branches  supported  a  motion  to  unite  with  the  Third  In- 
ternational and  accept  the  preliminary  conditions  laid  down 
by  Lenin.  This  was  the  issue  which  split  the  Socialist 
parties  of  France  and  Italy  into  mutually  hostile  Bolshe- 
vist and  anti-Bolshevist  sections.  The  motion  was  rejected 
by  the  Labor  Party  delegates  by  the  decisive  majority  of 
521  to  97.  The  pro-Bolshevist  minority  will  join  the  tiny 
little  Communist  party.  The  vote  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  proves  once  more,  what  has  been  so  often  shown 
before,  that  next  to  the  United  States  Great  Britain  is 
freer    than    any    other    large    nation    from    revolutionary 


menace.  A  few  well-to-do  "intel- 
lectuals" express  a  theoretical 
sympathy  with  Bolshevism, 
without  any  real  intention  that 
the  system  should  be  applied  to 
England,  but  these  would-be  of- 
ficers of  the  revolution  have  no 
army  to  lead;  organized  labor  in 
Great  Britain,  even  that  part  of 
it  which  inclines  to  Socialism,  is 
devoted  to  political  methods  and 
democratic  institutions. 

The  German 
Civil  War 
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OLSHEVISM  has  once  more 
broken  out  in  Germany; 
tho  the  present  attempt  seems 
as  tragically  futile  as  any 
of  the  earlier  outbreaks.  The 
present  disturbance  extends  to 
almost  all  the  industrial  towns  and  may  have  been 
instigated  by  Russia;  tho  it  would  be  strange  for  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki  to  encourage  a  rebellion  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try at  the  very  time  they  were  assuring  the  world  that  they 
would  abandon  the  weapon  of  external  propaganda.  At 
all  events,  the  German  rebels  seem  to  be  members  of  the 
German  Communist  party  and  their  party  organ  "The 
Red  Flag"  openly  advocated  insurrection  on  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak.  The  fact  that  the  flag  of  rebellion  was  raised 
simultaneously  in  many  widely  separated  towns  proves 
that  a  definite  conspiracy  lies  behind  the  uprising  and  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  upheaval  of  discontent  due  to  high  prices 
or  to  the  measures  of  coercion  taken  by  the  Allies  along 
the  Rhine. 

On  March  23  Communists  seized  the  public  buildings  and 
shipyards  in  Hamburg  and  on  the  same  day  there  were 
numerous  dynamite  outrages  in  central"  Germany  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  away.  Eisleben  and  Halle  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony  were  special  centers  of  dis- 
order, but  Leipzig,  Dresden  and  many  towns  of  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  were  also  visited  by  outrages.  Several 
trains  were  robbed  or  wrecked  and  town  halls  and  court 
buildings  destroyed. 

The  Communists  attempted  to  summon  the  workers  to  a 
general  strike  thruout  Germany,  but  in  this  they  were 
opposed  by  the  Socialist  Party,  the  more  radical  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  and  the  more  substantial  trades  union 
organizations.  The  Government,  altho  apparently  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprize,  acted  vigorously  and  sent 
"security  police"  to  the  disaffected  regions.  In  Hamburg 
there  was  a  riot  in  which  scores  of  people  were  killed  and 
hundreds  wounded.  In  central  Germany  the  situation  was 
even  more  serious.  The  Communists,  many  of  them  vet- 
erans of  the  Great  War,  organized  regiments,  entrenched 
and  fortified  their  positions,  seized  factories  and  brought 
small  arms  and  machine  guns  out  of  hiding.  They  appar- 
ently had  large  supplies  of  explosives  ready  for  use.  In 
some  towns  they  took  hostages  from  among  the  "bour- 
geoisie" and  sent  around  recruiting  bands  to  force  young 
men  into  the  revolutionary  ranks  without  regard  to  their 
political  convictions.  For  about  a  week  conditions  of  civil 
war  prevailed  thruout  the  industrial  areas  of  Saxony, 
Prussian  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Town  after  town  was 
recaptured  by  the  security  police,  often  after  bloody  fight- 
ing on  the  barricades;  but  as  soon  as  one  town  was  taken 
another  would  rise  in  insurrection.  The  Communists  held 
out  most  obstinately  at  the  great  nitrogen  plant  of  Leuna, 
where  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  police. 

The  German  authorities  were  careful  to  use  the  police 
instead  of  the  regular  army  where  possible.  This  is  because 
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the  army  is  still  suspected  by  the  German  workingmen  of 
reactionary  and  monarchist  tendencies,  and  many  Social- 
ists who  stood  aloof  from  the  Communist  insurrection 
would  have  joined  it  at  once  if  the  army  had  been  used 
against  their  fellow-workers. 

While  the  embers  of  revolt  were  being  trodden  out  in 
central  Germany,  the  Communists  attempted  to  bring  about 
sympathetic  uprisings  in  Berlin  and  in  Westphalia  and 
Rhenish  Prussia.  There  was  a  serious  riot  at  Essen  and 
a  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  in  many  of  the  industrial 
towns  of  the  Ruhr  valley.  Even  the  zone  occupied  by  the 
Allied  armies  was  visited  by  industrial  troubles.  Near 
Coblenz  the  American  military  police  helped  put  down  a 
small  Communist  outbreak;  acting  within  its  duty  to  pre- 
serve order.  The  incident  was  of  slight  importance  in  it- 
self, but  it  is  significant  as  the  first  contact  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  with  Bolshevism  in  Germany. 

The  olficial  German  theory  of  the  present  crisis  is  that 
it  is  due  to  Russian  intrigue.  Herr  Severing,  Prussian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  stated: 

We  base  our  belief  on  unimpeachable  circumstantial  evidence 
in  our  possession,  and  also  point  to  the  public  utterances  of 
•accredited  Communistic  leaders  here  and  elsewhere,  who  openly 
designate  the  present  period,  when  Germany  is  sorely  tried  with 
problems  growing  out  of  the  Entente's  invasion  in  the  west  and 
the  Upper  Silesian  situation,  as  the  most  opportune  moment  for 
a  revolt.  The  German  Communist 
party  takes  its  orders  from  Mos- 
cow, and  one  need  only  follow  the 
manifestos  daily  appearing  in  its 
oflScial  organs  to  locate  the  foun- 
tain head  of  this  iniquity. 

Bolshevism  first  raised  its 
head  in  Germany  during  the 
Great  War  under  the  name  of 
the  Spartacan  movement,  head- 
ed by  Liebknecht.  Aside  from  a 
few  strikes  and  naval  mutinies 
— quickly  suppressed  and  hushed 
up — it  won  no  success  until 
after  the  republic  had  been  es- 
tablished and  the  armistice 
signed. 

In  Berlin  the  majority  So- 
cialists    and    bourgeois     repub- 
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licans  put  down  a  Spartacan  insurrection  with  prompt- 
ness and  vigor,  but  in  Bavaria  a  Communist  regime 
was  set  up  which  endured  for  several  weeks.  The  Kapp 
insurrection  of  1920  caused  a  second  epidemic  of  Bol- 
shevist outbreaks.  Kapp  and  his  followers  desired  to 
restore  the  old  monarchy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  republic  in  one  direction  without  also 
weakening  it  in  the  other,  and  the  failure  of  the  reaction- 
ary plot  exposed  Germany  to  the  opposite  peril  of  revolu- 
tionary radicalism.  Now,  a  year  later,  a  third  Bolshevist 
movement  is  under  way.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Bolshevist  outbreak  of  the  spring  of  1919  centered 
in  Berlin  and  Munich;  the  outbreak  of  the  spring  of  1920 
in  the  Ruhr  valley  towns;  the  outbreak  of  the  spring  of 
1921  in  the  densely  peopled  industrial  region  around  Halle. 

Japanese  Naval  Policy 

THE  naval  policy  of  Japan  is  a  topic  of  most  vital  in- 
terest to  Americans  because  of  our  far-flung  empire 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  everyone  knows,  the  recent  in- 
crease in  Japanese  naval  armaments  has  been  viewed  with 
some  apprehension  in  the  United  States  and  very  largely 
conditions  the  size  of  our  own  naval  establishment;  what 
is  not  so  generally  recognized  is  the  opposition  that  it  has 

encountered  in  Japan. 
In  February  the  Koku- 
min-to  (national)  party 
and  some  members  of 
the  opposition  party,  the 
Kensei-kai,  voted  for  a 
reduction  of  the  naval 
estimates  on  the 
ground  of  national 
economy.  The  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  carry 
its  program  thru,  but 
it  was  placed  on  the 
defensive  with  respect 
to  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic critics.  Admiral 
Kato,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, therefore  gave  out 
an  interview  to  the  As- 
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THAT'S  WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 

Our  newest  super  dreadnaught,  the  "Colorado,"  launched  on 
March  22,  is  the  first  of  the  big  ships  completed  under  the  naval 
program  we  adopted  in  1916.  It  is  of  enormous  size:  624  feet 
6  inches  long,  with  a  displacement  of  33,600  tons.  Its  main  bat- 
tery wiU  be  eight  16-inch  guns.  The  "Colorado"  follows  the 
latest  battleship  style  of  using  electrically  driven  propellers, 
capable  of  28,000  horse  power.  The  cost  of  a  ship  like  this  ranges 

around  $20,000,000 


sociated  Press  explaining  Japanese  naval  policy. 

Admiral  Kato  declared  that  the  Japanese  naval  policy 
was  not  a  new  one,  but  merely  the  carrying  out  of  old  plans 
which  had  been  postponed  for  financial  reasons.  It  was  not 
directed  against  any  particular  power.  The  framers  of  the 
naval  building  program  "merely  considered  our  finances 
and  decided  we  could  afford  to  maintain  such  a  navy,  by 
which  the  island  empire  could  be  defended  against  any 
emergencies  arising  in  the  Far  East  alone."  The  naval 
budget  was  much  larger,  but  this  was  mainly  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  building  ships  at  modern  prices.  There 
was  no  intention  of  competing  with  or  outbuilding  the 
American  navy;  "nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  and 
absurd."  As  a  Member  State  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Japan  "supported  the  principle  of  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments." He  would  be  glad  of  any  "dependable  international 
agreement"  whereby  all  nations  would  agree  to  restrict 
naval  construction,  but  "taking  into  consideration  the  real 
international  situation  and  the  present  status  of  the  naval 
Powers  I  do  not  believe  our  relatively  inferior  navy  should 
lead  the  way  in  reducing,  nor  that  we  should  curtail  our 
established  plan."  In  short,  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is:  disarmament  by  international  agreement  but 
not  otherwise. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  tries  to  reassure  the  world 
on  another  point.  The  island  of  Yap  is  not  to  be  a  military 
or  naval  base;  and  would  have  very  little  importance  if  it 
were,    according   to   the   Japanese    statement,    since   it   is 
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smaller  than  the  neighboring 
American  island  of  Guam,  has 
very  inferior  harbor  accommoda- 
tions and,  except  for  its  cable  fa- 
cilities, is  a  "worthless  pieces  of 
barren  soil  in  mid-ocean."  (But 
since  those  cable  facilities  are 
just  the  point  at  issue,  the  Japan- 
ese contention  hardly  answers 
the  American).  The  Japanese 
statement  declares  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Yap  and  the  other 
former  German  islands  no  more 
gives  Japan  command  of  the  Pa- 
cific than  the  acquisition  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  gave  the  United 
States  command  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Anatolian  War 

THE  one  real  foreign  war 
which  exists  at  present  is 
that  between  Greece  and  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  under  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal;  all  the  other 
"wars"  of  which  we  hear  are 
either  purely  civil  wars,  such  as 
the  Irish  rebellion  and  the  Bolshevist 
many,  or  borderland   raids   and 
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outbreaks  in  Ger- 
nationalist  riots,  such  as 
occur  along  the  Polish  frontier  toward  Lithuania  and  to- 
ward Germany.  But  in  Asia  Minor  organized  armies  of 
regular  troops  are  facing  each  other  with  definite  military 
objectives.  For  a  time,  the  overthrow  of  Venizelos,  the  re- 
turn of  Constantine  and  the  negotiations  for  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  caused  Greece  to  halt  her  hostilities 
against  the  rebel  Turks  (Greece  was  not  and  is  not  at  war 
with  the  "regular"  Turkish  Goverment  at  Constantinople). 
But  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Allies  had  determined  to 
punish  Greece  and  conciliate  Turkey  by  a  revision  of  Treaty 
terms,  the  Greek  delegate  Kalogeropoulos  declared: 

All  the  treaties,  but  particularly  that  of  S&vres,  have  given 
freedom  to. people  who  have  heavily  and  brutally  suffered  under 
the  foreigner'.s  yoke.  Are  you  now  to  deny  this  freedom  to  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor?  Is  darkness  again  to 
close  down  upon  them?  Greece  cannot  become  a  partner  to  such 
an  abomination.  Greece  stands  or  falls  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
She  has  absolute  confidence  in  her  ability  to  make  it  respected 
by  Turkey. 

In  other  words,  Greece  will  coerce  Turkey  even  without 
the  material  or  moral  support  of  her  Allies.  To  this  end, 
the  Greek  army  in  Asia  Minor  is  advancing  on  Angora,  the 
chief  center  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  rule.  It  has  com- 
pelled the  Turks  to  fall  back  beyond  the  railroad  junction 
of  Eski-Shehr,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bag- 
dad railway  in  Greek  hands.  If  the  Greek  enterprize  should 
fail,  the  Allied  program  of  revising  the  Sevres  treaty  will 
doubtless  be  put  into  effect;  if,  indeed,  the  victorious  Turks 
do  not  demand  even  further  concessions.  Should  the  Greeks 
succeed,  they  will  put  the  Allies  in  a  very  embarrassing 
dilemma.  Public  opinion  in  Britain  and  France  would  not 
sanction  the  coercion  of  Greece  to  compel  the  restoration 
of  Turkish  rule  over  Christian  populations;  but  it  would  be 
a  diplomatic  defeat  of  the  first  order  to  permit  one  little 
nation  to  dictate  the  whole  Near  Eastern  settlement  in  de- 
fiance of  the  declared  policies  of  the  Great  Powers. 

The  Wounded  Veteran 

PRESIDENT  Harding  has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  the  Board  of 
Vocational  Training  and  other  agencies  which  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  interests  of  wounded  vet- 
erans of  the  Great  War. 

For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  widely  charged  in  the 


press  that  owing  to  "red-tape," 
overlapping  of  various  Federal 
agencies  and  bureaucratic  in- 
sensibility full  justice  has  not 
been  done  to  some  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  that  there  were 
many  cases  of  such  men  turning 
to  private  charity  to  save  their 
families  from  the  consequences  of 
public  neglect.  In  order  to  find 
out  the  whole  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter the  President  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  eleven  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  G. 
Dawes  of  Chicago,  who  served  as 
Brigadier-General  in  France  and 
whose  vigorous  defense  of  the 
military  administration  before  a 
Congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee provoked  so  much  com- 
ment a  few  weeks  ago.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Dawes  are 
Franklin  Galbraith,  head  of  the 
American  Legion;  Mrs.  Douglas 
Robinson,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt;  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  T.  V.  O'Connor,  head  of  the  Longshoremen's 
Union;  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America;  Franklin  D'Olier  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Rea  of  Pittsburgh;  Milton  J.  Foreman  of  Chicago; 
Henry  S.  Berry  of  Tennessee;  Thomas  W.  Miller  of  Dela- 
ware, Alien  Property  Custodian.  Such  a  committee  is  cer- 
tain to  be  unsparing  in  its  desire  to  have  full  justice  done 
to  the  American  soldier. 

The  New  York  Transit  Bill 

THE  passage  of  the  Knight-Adler  bill  by  the  New  York 
legislature  has  plunged  New  York  City  into  a  political 
contest  of  the  first  magnitude.  Readers  of  The  Independent 
who  live  in  New  York  City  or  its  suburbs  need  not  be  told 
how  greatly  the  rapid  transit  system  of  the  metropolis  had 
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degenerated  when  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  on 
the  elevated,  subway  and  surface  railways  made  it  un- 
profitable to  carry  on  traffic  at  the  legal  rate  of  five  cents 
for  a  fare.  Readers  who  live  in  other  cities  with  local 
transportation  systems  can  understand  the  situation  in 
New  York  by  reference  to  their  own  transit  diflSculties;  for 
the  causes  which  brought  about  a  deficit  in  the  New  York 
transportation  services  are  nation-wide  and  in  most  cities 
have  been  met  by  an  increase  of  fares.  New  Yorkers,  how- 
ever, have  resisted  the  increase  of  fares  with  unusual  ob- 
stinacy and  preferred,  as  a  rule,  to  endure  the  evils  of  over- 
crowded cars  and  inefficient  service  than  to  add  to  their 
personal  expenses  a  twice-daily  payment  to  the  transit 
companies. 

Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller, 
elected  by  the  Republican  party  last  November,  intervened 
to  take  the  whole  question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities  and  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  state  law  and  state  admin- 
istration. In  January  he  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  legislature 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  there 
was  at  present  divided  authority 
between  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Transit  Construction 
Commissioner  and  the  municipal 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment; declared  that  the  city's 
transportation  system  had  broken 
down  utterly  and  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  private  capital 
would  not  invest  and  the  city  was 
too  near  the  limit  of  its  borrowing 
capacity  to  increase  its  own  share 
of  investment  for  new  construc- 
tion; insisted  that  "transportation 
is  a  public  function  and  the  regula- 
tion of  it  is  within  the  police  power 
of  the  State";  declared  that  all 
transit  lines  should  be  brought  into 
a  unified  system  with  a  single  faro 
and  that  "ultimately  such  a  system 
must  be  municipally  owned";  point- 
ed out  that  "if  the  subway  bonds 
were  maintained  out  of  operation 
as  they  should  be"  the  burden  on 
the  city's  finances  would  be  lessened  so  that  taxes  and  rents 
would  go  down  and  schools  could  be  built,  and  then  out- 
lined a  plan  which  he  thought  would  remedy  existing  con- 
ditions. 

This  plan  was  embodied  in  the  Knight-Adler  bill.  By  this 
bill  a  general  Public  Service  Commission  of  five  members 
was  created  for  the  entire  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  fifteen  years  and  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
public  service  corporations  thruout  the  state  with  the  ex- 
ception of  railways  and  bus  lines  operating  in  New  York 
City.  To  study  and  reorganize  the  transportation  system  in 
the  city  a  special  Transit  Commission  was  created,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  five  years,  consisting  of 
three  members  who  must  be  residents  of  the  city.  No  in- 
crease of  fare  is  provided  for  in  the  bill,  but  the  municipal 
authorities  would  not  have  the  power  to  veto  such  increases 
or  to  interfere  in  any  other  way  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  city's  transportation  system,  except  as  to  the  pledging 
of  the  city's  credit  or  granting  consent  to  the  location  of 
new  traction  routes. 

The  New  York  City  press  joined  in  a  chorus  of  denun- 
ciation of  the  new  plan;  for  not  only  did  it  threaten  a  pos- 
sible increase  of  fare  but  it  wholly  deprived  the  proud  city 
of  "home  rule"  regarding  its  own  transit  system.  The 
municipal  administration  raised  the  cry  of  "the  five  cent 
fare  in  danger"  and  Mayor  Hylan  invited  Senator  Hiram 
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Johnson  of  California  to  come  east  as  legal  adviser  to  aid 
in  the  attack  on  Governor  Miller's  plan.  Tammany  Hall  and 
the  Hearst  press  at  one  end  of  the  scale  of  municipal  poli- 
tics and  the  Citizens'  Union  at  the  other  were  for  once 
united  in  a  common  opposition  to  the  state  adminisft-ation. 
Perhaps  the  fairest  and  best  statement  of  the  case  against 
the  proposed  law  was  that  of  the  Citizens'  Union: 

The  bill  is  not  drawn  on  the  theory  that  the  new  Transit  Com- 
mission is  to  be  an  intermediary  and  umpire  between  the  city 
and  the  companies,  each  of  whom  is  to  retain  equal  rights  in  the 
settlement.  Under  the  bill  the  commission  is  to  be  the  city  and 
to  stand  in  its  place,  regardless  of  the  wish  of  the  city  itself. 
.  .  .  Assuming  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  to  interfere 
in  the  city's  traction  situation,  the  problem  is  yet  clearly  in 
essence  one  of  local  concern.  Not  only  is  it  the  people  of  the  city 
who  are  chiefly  interested  in  adequate  traction  service  at  reason- 
able charge,  but  it  is  the  city's  $300,000,000  that  has  been  ex- 
pended or  pledged  for  subway  construction.  The  present  proposal 
marks   the  most   radical  retrogression   of  two  generations  in  its 

deprivation  of  local  power  over  a  mat- 
ter principally  of  local  concern. 

Many  prominent  Republican  poli- 
ticians in  New  York  openly  revolt- 
ed against  Governor  Miller's  lead- 
ership; either  because  they  shared 
in  the  common  resentment  against 
taking  control  of  New  York's- 
transportation  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  city,  or  because  they  feared 
that  Governor  Miller's  action, 
whether  justified  or  not  in  itself, 
would  give  Tammany  ammunition 
for  the  municipal  campaign  of  the 
coming  autumn.  By  posing  as  the 
"people's  champion"  against  the 
"corporations"  and  "up-state  dom- 
ination" Mayor  Hylan  might  se- 
cure reelection,  whereas  on  his  own 
record  of  municipal  administration 
he  would  probably  be  defeated. 

Heated  debates  took  place  at  Al- 
bany where  the  legislature  was 
considering  the  bill.  On  March  16 
it  passed  the  Senate  by  33  votes  to 
18.  All  the  Democrats  and  the  one 
Socialist  voted  against  it,  also  sev- 
eral New  York  City  Republicans. 
It  was  carried  by  the  up-state  Re- 
publican majority,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Republican 
delegation  from  the  city.  In  the  Assembly  the  bill  passed 
on  March  22  by  91  votes  to  56.  Nineteen  out  of  the  thirty- 
three  Republican  Assemblymen  from  New  York  City  voted 
against  the  measure,  also  a  few  Republicans  from  up-state 
cities  and  all  of  the  Democrats  and  Socialists. 

The   Packers'   Armistice 

THE  proposals  of  the  meat  packers  to  reduce  wages  and 
increase  hours  of  labor  in  the  stockyards  very  nearly 
caused  a  general  shutdown  of  the  industry.  Chicago  work- 
men by  a  majority  of  21,482  to  207  (a  unanimity  of  opinion 
rarely  obtained  on  a  strike  ballot)  voted  to  leave  their  work 
if  the  eight  hour  basic  workday  were  abandoned.  In  the 
me?.ntime  the  labor  leaders  agreed  to  await  the  result  of  a 
conference  with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Agriculture 
and  Labor. 

After  a  few  days  of  negotiation  the  packers  and  their 
employees  agreed  to  a  compromize  which  should  preserve 
peace  for  half  a  year.  Regarding  wage  scales,  the  packers 
won  their  point,  all  three  Secretaries  agreeing  that  with 
present  conditions  in  the  meat  market  wages  must  come 
down.  The  wage  cuts  allowed  are  limited  to  8  cents  an  hour 
for  time  workers  and  12%  per  cent  for  piece  workers; 
any  further  reductions  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
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The  basic  eight  hour  day,  with  extra  payment  for  overtime 
labor,  is  restored;  thus  granting  the  chief  contention  of 
the  labor  unions.  The  wartime  agreement,  which  the  pack- 
ers claimed  to  have  become  outlawed  by  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  which  the  labor  unions  held  to  continue  until 
after  the  formal  declaration  of  peace  with  Germany,  "shall 
remain  in  effect  until  September  15,  1921,  at  which  time 
the  agreement  and  all  awards  thereunder  and  supplements 
and  renewals  thereof  and  understandings  connected  there- 
with shall  absolutely  terminate."  Next  September,  there- 
fore, the  whole  question  of  hours  and  wages  will  come  up 
again  and  a  strike  in  the  stockyards  and  packing  houses 
may  be  possible  unless  conditions  in  the  industry  improve 
sufficiently  so  that  the  packers  will  not  think  it  necessary 
to  increase  hours  or  decrease  wages  at  that  time.  The  pack- 
ing industry  has  had  an  "armistice"  rather  than  a  con- 
clusive peace.  Judge  Alschuler  is  to  retain  his  authority 
as  administrator  and  arbitrator  until  the  expiration  of  the 
agreement. 

President  Harding  was  delighted  at  the  successful  inter- 
vention of  the  Federal  Government  in  preventing  a  shut- 
down of  the  packing  plants.  He  spoke  to  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  the  employees  in  terms  of  warm  ap- 
preciation for  their  willingness  to  reach  a  compromize: 

Please  know,  those  of  you  who  speak  for  labor  and  those  of 
you  who  speak  for  management,  that  the  Administration  does 
not  want  to  intrude  unduly  on  any  occasion,  but  we  always 
want  to  be  helpful  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  harmonizing 
of  these  two  elements  of  American  activity.  Please  go  away 
assured  of  the  appreciation  of  the  executive  that  you  have 
brought  about  a  solution  of  the  controversy  in  the  great  packing 
industry.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  myself,  and  I  know  the 
American  people  will  be  pleased. 

The  National  Postman 

IN  a  recent  address  to  a  mass  meeting  of  postal  employees, 
Postmaster-General   Will   Hays   announced    the    future 
policy  of  the  Department.  He  said: 

There  is  not  room  in  this  government  for  a  pampered  class 
or  a  pampered  official,  but  due  diligence  is  entitled  to  due 
consideration  and  that  is  what  the  workers  in  the  Postoffice 
Department  are  to  get.  The  department  is  the  biggest  enterprise 
of  the  government,  with  300,000  employees,  serving  100,000,000 
customers,  touching  every  family  in  the  land  and  affecting  every 
individual,  and  we  are  determined  that  every  possible  step  shall 
be  taken  to  humanize  the  industry.  We  propose  to  make  every 
one  connected  with  it  partner  in  the  effort  for  success.  It  is 
impossible  to  put  the  matter  more  succinctly  than  the  President 
did  himself  the  other  day  when  he  said  work  for  the  government 
means  an  opportunity  for  service  and  accomplishment,  all  of 
us  together. 

My  purposes  are :  First,  to  make  such  rectification  as  in  all 
decency  and  fairness  must  be  made  to  assure  a  square  deal ; 
secondly,  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  civil  service  at  every 
point  wherever  possible,  to  the  end  that  merit  may  govern ; 
third,  with  absolute  fidelity  to  put  the  entire  department  upou 
a  purely  business  basis,  so  sound  and  so  serviceable  that  no 
political  party  will  ever  again  dare  attempt  to  ignore  or  evade  it. 


What  Income  Is 


THE  same  Supreme  Court  which  decided  a  few  months 
ago  that  "stock  dividends"  were  not  taxable  as  income 
has  now  decided  that  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of 
capital  assets  are  income  and  therefore  lawfully  subject 
to  Federal  taxation.  The  earlier  decision  deprived  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  a  large  sum  of  expected  revenue;  but 
the  decision  of  March  28,  1921,  saves  to  the  Government 
tax  yield  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  Three  cases  involving 
the  principle  of  the  law  were  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  as  tests.  The  most  important  was  an  appeal  brought 
from  the  estate  of  Arthur  Ryerson  of  Chicago.  As  part  of 
the  estate,  stock  valued  at  $561,000  in  March,  1913,  was 
so  sold  in  1917  for  $1,280,000.  The  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  collected  a  tax  on  the  difference  between  the  values 
of  the  stock  as  stated  and  as  later  sold;  claiming  that  this 
■increase  in  value,  when  realized  by  sale,  was  "income." 


Justice  Clarke  delivered  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Court.  He  referred  to  a  previous  judicial  definition  of 
"income"  as  "a  gain  derived  from  capital,  from  labor,  or 
from  both  combined,  provided  it  be  understood  to  include 
profit  gained  thru  sale  or  conversion  of  capital  assets."  He 
added,  "It  is  obvious  that  unless  this  definition  be  modified, 
it  rules  the  case  at  bar,  and  notwithstanding  the  arguments 
heard  in  this  case  we  continue  entirely  satisfied  with  that 
definition."  He  ruled  out  the  argument  that  "income"  does 
not  include  the  gain  from  capital  realized  by  an  isolated 
sale  of  property  but  only  the  profits  realized  from  sales  by 
one  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  as  a  business. 

Viviani  Pays  a  Call 

FORMER  Premier  Viviani  of  France  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  on  March 
28.  He  does  not  come  to  displace  Ambassador  Jusserand, 
whose  regular  diplomatic  duties  will  continue  as  before,  but 
he  is  the  bearer  of  a  special  direct  message  from  the  French 
Government  to  President  Harding,  the  nature  of  which  has 
yet  to  be  disclosed.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  been 
on  such  a  mission.  In  1917,  the  year  of  our  entrance  into 
the  Great  War,  he  headed  the  French  War  Mission  to  the 
United  States  and  did  much  to  promote  good  will  between 
the  two  countries  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  placing 
an  American  army  in  France  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

It  is  probable  that  M.  Viviani's  mission  is  related  to  the 
question  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  French  Government 
desires  the  United  States  to  enter  the  League;  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (thus  proving  to  the  Germans 
that  the  solidarity  of  the  "Allied  and  Associated  Powers" 
still  exists),  and,  if  possible,  to  ratify  the  special  defensive 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to  secure  France 
against  any  renewed  invasion.  M.  Viviani  is  not  expected, 
however,  to  urge  the  French  point  of  view  on  the  United 
States,  but  rather  to  "sound  out"  President  Harding  and 
Secretary  Hughes  in  private  conference  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  inform  his  own  Government  what  is  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.  Dr.  Knecht,  personal  representative  of 
M.  Viviani,  described  his  chief  as  a  "listener  and  observer." 


Morris,  lor  George  Matthew  Adamt  Service 

Now,  then,  all  together,  that  good  old  song — E-con-o-mee! 
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Obedience  to  the  Law  of  God 

Brings  Wisdom,  True  Riches  and  Spiritual  Power,  With  Which  God 

Endowed  Man 

By  AUGUSTA  E.  STETSON,  C.  S.  D. 


In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon,  .  .  .  and  God  said,  ask 
what  I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon 
said  .  .  .  Thou  hast  made  Thy  ser- 
vant king  instead  of  David  my 
father,  and  I  am  hut  a  little  child. 
I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come 
in. .  .  .  Give  therefore  Thy  servant 
an  understanding  heart  to  judge  Thy 
people,  that  I  may  discern  between 
good  and  bad,  for  who  is  able  to 
judge  this  Thy  so  great  a  people? 
.  .  .  And  God  said  unto  him,  be- 
cause thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and 
hast  not  asked  for  thyself,  nor  hast 
asked  for  thyself  long  life,  neither 
hast  asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast 
asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies  .  .  . 
Behold  I  have  done  according  to  thy 
words;  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise 
and  an  understanding  heart  .  .  . 
and  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which 
thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches,  and 
honor,  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
any  .  .  .  like  unto  thee. — /  Kings 
iii.,  5-13. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  tvas 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Where- 
fore, if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye 
of  little  faith? — Christ  Jesus. — 
Matthew  vi.,  28-30. 

Let  u^  raise  a  standard,  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair;  the 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God. — 
George  Washington. 

This  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth. — Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

The  history  of  our  country,  like 
all  history,  illustrates  the  might  of 
Mind,  and  shows  human  power  to  be 
proportionate  to  its  embodiment  of 
right  thinking. 

A  higher  and  more  practical 
Christianity,  demonstrating  justice 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  mortals  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  stands  at  the 
door  of  this  age,  knocking  for  ad- 
mission.— Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Dis- 
coverer and  Founder  of  Christian 
Science,  and  Author  of  its  Text 
Book,  "Science  and  Health  With  Key 
to  the  Scriptures." 


Mary  Baker  Eddy,  when  she 
sent  Mrs.  Stetson  to  New 
York,  said  to  her,  "I  want  you 
to  establish  the  Christianity 
of  Christian  Science  in  New 
York  City."  Mrs.  Stetson, 
with  her  students,  built  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
on  the  corner  of  96th  Street 
and  Central  Park  West,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,250,000,  and  dedi- 
cated it  free  of  debt  as  soon  as 
completed. 


THE  history  of  Solomon  and  his 
wonderful  achievements,  his 
wealth  and  power,  his  marvel- 
lous temple  and  his  unparalleled 
wisdom  and  understanding — all  his 
glory — has  been  for  ages  accepted 
by  humanity  as  a  veritable  historic 
fact.  In  all  epochs  mortals  have 
commented  upon  Solomon's  limitless 
power  and  resources  in  bringing  to- 
gether, from  all  the  earth,  her  stores 
of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones, 
horses  and  chariots,  and  thousands 
of  men  to  do  his  bidding.  Solomon's 
temple  has  been  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Mortals  have  vainly  aspired 
to  Solomon's  wealth,  only  to  fall  far 
short  of  its  realization. 

Sacred  history  has  given  to  the 
world  the  secret  with  which  Solo- 
mon unlocked  the  hidden  treasures 
of  the  universe  and  brought  out  from 
her  inexhaustible  storehouse  the 
beauty,  wealth  and  power  which  he 
utilized.  Yet  generations  have  passed 
through  this  human  existence,  work- 
ing, toiling,  sacrificing  liberty  and 
human  life,  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  or  fame,  utterly  refusing  to 
use  the  wisdom,  which  Solomon  ex- 
ercised, and  which  he  left  as  a 
legacy  to  humanity.  He  attributed 
all  his  power,  peace,  and  plenty  to 
God,  and  bequeathed  to  us  these 
words,  the  key  to  his  knowledge: 
"0  Lord,  ...  I  am  but  a  little  child ; 
I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come 
in  .  .  .  Give  therefore  Thy  servant 
an  understanding  heart." 

Solomon  realized  the  demand  that 
would  be  made  to  maintain  the  regal 
splendor  of  the  king — the  retinue  of 
servants,  the  horses  and  chariots 
that  should  herald  him  as  a  mighty 
ruler.  His  first  thought  was  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  he  asked  for 


wisdom,  justice,  and  equity  with 
which  to  govern  them.  The  weak- 
ness of  his  own  knowledge  appeared 
to  him,  hence  his  call  upon  God  to 
direct  him  and  give  him  an  under- 
standing heart.  Personal  self  was 
set  aside.  Solomon  took  his  human 
knowledge  and  opinions  out  of  God's 
way,  and  the  light  of  divine  wis- 
dom illumined  his  consciousness  and 
revealed  all  things  to  his  under- 
standing. He  loved  God,  good,  and 
in  Gibeon — the  hill,  or  elevation  of 
holy  aspirations,  the  desire  for  the 
good  and  pure — the  Principle  of  be- 
ing appeared  to  him.  The  voice  of 
God  was  heard,  saying:  "Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee,"  and  Solomon  said, 
"Give  therefore  Thy  servant  an  un- 
derstanding heart  to  judge  Thy 
people,  that  I  may  discern  between 
good  and  bad:  for  who  is  able  to 
judge  this  Thy  so  great  a  people?" 

Solomon  was  conscious  of  his  weak 
human  knowledge  and  fallible  judg- 
ment, and  this  was  apparent  in  his 
childlike  humility.  But  a  boy,  of 
perhaps  fourteen  years,  he  had  not 
learned  the  ways  of  the  material 
world,  nor  filled  his  thought  with 
self-knowledge,  personal  ambition, 
personal  pride  and  arrogance,  and 
he  turned  to  God,  as  the  sunflower 
turns  to  the  sun  to  glow  into  bloom 
and  beauty  beneath  its  warmth  and 
radiance. 

Solomon's  first  step  was  a  lesson 
to  humanity,  but  humanity  has  not 
heeded  it.  Our  Saviour  taught  the 
same  lesson.  He  said:  "Except  ye 
.  .  .  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  A  little  child  does  not 
argue.  He  has  no  foresight,  no  cal- 
culating prudence,  no  malice.  He 
knows  no  disguise.  A  child  ex- 
presses love  Avithout  restraint  or 
pretense  and  is  not  conscious  of  self. 
Innocence,  peace,  and  trusting  confi- 
dence in  the  parents  who  love  and 
protect  them  are  the  portion  of 
happy  children,  and  they  leave  all 
care  to  those  who  love  them.  Even 
so  in  spiritvxil  childhood;  no  one 
truly  enters  into  the  things  of  God 
— into  His  intelligence.  His  wisdom, 
His  love,  joy,  and  peace — save 
through  a  childlike  spirit — a  feel- 
ing of  God's  great  all-presence,  all- 
power,  all-might,  and  all-love  for 
His  children.  Realizing  the  weak- 
ness   of    human    concepts,    Solomon 
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said,  "I  am  but  a  little  child :  I  know 
not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in."  The 
Christian  Scientist  voices  the  same 
plea,  "I  cannot  go  alone." 

"Keep  Thou  my  feet !     I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The    distant    scene — one    step    enough    for 
me." 

Ceasing  to  depend  upon  personal 
self,  and  depending  entirely  upon 
the  divine  Mind,  God's  wisdom  and 
intelligence  stills  the  activity  of  hu- 
man thought — that  ceaseless  whirl 
of  false  reasoning  and  false  argu- 
ing, with  which  mortals  become 
confounded  and  bewildered — and 
God  fills  the  thought  with  the  one 
Mind — Himself,  Life,  Love,  and 
Truth. 

Solomon  leaned  upon  God.  Let  us 
learn  whence  came  his  marvellous 
dominion  over  man  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  earth.  His  fabulous 
wealth  and  seeming  material  pros- 
perity, would  hardly  appear  consist- 
ent with  Jesus'  injunction,  "Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet 
for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on." 
Yet  God  provided  all  these  seeming 
material  things;  and  as  He  clothes 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  who  neither 
toil  nor  spin,  so  He  clothed  Solomon, 
who  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  them. 

Did  Solomon  take  thought  for  his 
body,  or  his  resources  in  order  to 
provide  for  regal  splendor — purple 
and  fine  linen,  a  retinue  of  attaches, 
servants,  horses,  and  chariots — 
which  should  herald  him  as  a  king? 
Where  was  the  wealth  which  must 
be  produced  to  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  which  David,  his  father, 
had  conceived  but  could  not  erect, 
and  left  for  his  son  to  bring  forth? 
Solomon  did  not  hesitate  when  God 
said  to  him,  "Ask  what  I  shall  give 
thee,"  but  answered,  "Give  me  an  un- 
derstanding heart,"  and  God  grant- 
ed it,  and  added  riches  and  honor 
and  long  life.  Was  there  any  ma- 
terial wisdom  and  understanding 
out  of  which  he  could  build  the 
house  of  God?  No!  Spiritual- sense 
alone  gives  wisdom.  Was  under- 
standing equivalent  to  capital,  to 
bonds  and  stocks,  to  bills  of  ex- 
change, to  gold  and  silver,  which  he 
would  require  to  build  the  temple,  or 
house  of  the  Lord?  Was  it  under- 
standing, which  Peter  used  as  a 
power  to  raise  the  helpless  paralytic, 
when  he  said,  "Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I 
thee"?  He  gave  the  paralytic 
strength  to  run  and  leap  for  joy,  and 
this  was  accomplished  through  un- 
derstanding, spiritual  thought.  Sol- 
omon and  Peter  both  had  learned 
the  hidden  mystery  of  God,  and  both 
used  their  "dominion"  (spiritual 
thought-force — understanding)  over 
the  world  and  its  resources. 


What  is  understanding?  Are  the 
treasures  of  the  universe  therein? 
How  can  we  gain  it,  and  is  it  avail- 
able at  all  times  and  in  all  places  and 
equal  to  all  emergencies?  Since 
Solomon  proved  the  power  of  wis- 
dom and  understanding,  why  have 
not  the  people  followed  his  example, 
and  instead  of  unremitting  toil  and 
ceaseless  anxiety  for  what  they  shall 
eat,  and  what  they  shall  drink,  and 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed, 
why  have  they  not,  like  Solomon, 
askedforunderstanding  and  wisdom? 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
will  give  to  all  fully  of  His  riches. 
Solomon,  Jesus, and  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
have  left  to  the  world  this  legacy 
— the  riches  of  understanding — 
by  which  they  accomplished  their 
mighty  works.  Jesus  the  Christ  il- 
lumined the  world  with  the  trans- 
cendent power  of  Mind,  and  utilized 
it  to  prove  the  utter  nothingness  of 
disease  and  death.  Paul  declared 
that  death  was  "the  wages  of  sin"; 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  erroneous 
thought,  the  lie,  or  false  mentality, 
the  belief  of  life  and  intelligence  in 
matter,  the  illusion  of  material 
sense,  a  dream,  which  seemeth  to  be, 
but  is  not  real. 

The  world  has  refused  to  accept 
the  doctrine  our  Master  gave  to  hu- 
manity, which  he  declared  showed 
"the  way"  to  eternal  life  and  the 
power  of  God.  He  said,  "My  doc- 
trine is  not  mine,  but  His  that  sent 
me."  (John  vii.,  16.)  Mortals  have 
turned  their  faces  toward  darkness. 
They  have  walked  in  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  sin,  sickness,  and  death. 
They  have  been  sailing  on  the  ever- 
agitated  sea  of  so-called  mortal 
thought,  without  chart  or  compass, 
drifting  on  its  hidden  reefs  and 
tossed  by  its  tempests  of  fear  and 
disease.  They  have  been  haunted  by 
the  mirages  of  "hope  deferred."  They 
are  weary  of  its  illusive  pleasures, 
which  they  chase  as  a  child  chases  a 
butterfly,  only  to  see  it  far  beyond, 
or,  if  haply  he  seize  it,  in  his  joy  of 
capture  he  opens  his  hand  to  find 
the  beautiful  wings  crushed,  the  life 
fluttering,  and  the  creature,  which 
was  a  thing  of  beauty,  becomes  a 
lifeless  mockery  of  his  pursuit. 

Over  this  tempestuous  sea  of  mortal 
thought,  birds  of  false  hope  are  ever 
singing  of  a  haven  of  rest,  which  is 
never  reached,  and  the  song  misleads, 
till  mortals  are  lured  into  the  quick- 
sands of  disease.  Wrecked  and  help- 
less they  are  swept  away,  lost  in  the 
maelstrom  of  belief  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence in  matter.  We  have  dreamed 
in  the  darkness  of  material  sense,  and 
only  now  are  awaking  to  our  reality, 
and  are  apprehending  that  this  mat- 
ter-dream is  but  an  illusion  which 
avails  nothing.  We  have  bowed  to 
strange  gods.  Mortal  thought,  or  be- 
lief, with  its  testimony  of  life,  sub- 
stance, and  intelligence  in  matter,  has 
been   accepted,   and   humanity  has   not 


exercised  the  dominion  of  Mind,  the 
Christ-mind  power  over  the  carnal 
senses,  truth  over  error,  good  over 
evil,  life  over  death,  and  love  over 
fear. 

The  Quaker  poet  says: 

"The  riddle  of  the  world  is  understood 
Only  by  him  who  feels  that  God  is  good, 
As  only  he  can  feel  who  makes  his  love 
The  ladder  of  his  faith,  and  climbs 
From  sense  to  soul,  and  draws  no  line 
Between  mere  human  goodness  and  divine, 
And  judging  God  by  what  in  man  is  best. 
With   a   child's  trust,   leans  on   a  father's 
breast." 

Solomon,  with  childlike  trust,  asked 
God  for  wisdom  and  understanding. 
The  divine  Mind  is  understanding,  in- 
telligence, wisdom,  the  creator,  the 
Principle  of  being,  in  which  are  all 
conceptions  of  beauty  and  utility. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  "Word," 
the  divine  Mind,  supreme  intelligence, 
or  creative  force,  God,  good,  who  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He 
spoke  all  things  into  existence.  He 
said,  "Let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light."  He  commanded.  Let  there 
be  beasts,  birds,  fish,  and  fowl,  and 
they  appeared.  He  said,  "Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding 
seed,  .  .  .  whose  seed  is  in  itself," 
and  it  was  expressed, — phenomena  ap- 
peared. The  seed  is  the  creative  power 
of  Mind.  "The  tree  and  herb  do  not 
yield  fruit  because  of  any  propagating 
power  of  their  own,"  says  Mrs.  Eddy, 
in  Science  and  Health,  page  507,  "but 
because  they  reflect  the  Mind  which 
includes  all."  Infinite  Mind  expresses 
and  controls  all  ideas  composing  the 
universe.  From  the  limitless,  inex- 
haubtible  resources  of  Mind,  Spirit,  or 
understandirg,  all  phenomena  of  earth 
and  heaven  proceed  and  are  manifest. 
Mind's  ideas  see,  feel,  hear,  taste,  and 
smell.  The  Psalmist  says,  "0  taste 
and  see  that  the  Lord  [Mind,  God]  is 
good."  Trust  in  Mind,  not  in  matter. 
Be  led  by  God,  Mind,  Spirit,  the  crea- 
tive Principle,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and 
lean  not  to  belief  in  a  so-called  mortal 
mind. 

Solomon  said  to  his  son: 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him  [God],  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths.  So  shall  thy  barns  be 
filled  with  plenty  .  .  .  Happy  is 
the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  under- 
standing. .  .  .  She  is  more  pre- 
cious than  rubies;  and  all  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to 
be  compared  unto  her.  Length  of 
days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in 
her  left  hand  riches  and  honor. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that 
lay  hold  upon  her;  and  happy  is 
every  one  that  retaineth  her.  .  .  . 
keep  sound  wisdom  and  discretion. 
.  .  .  Then  shalt  thou  walk  in  thy 
way  safely,  and  thy  foot  shall  not 
stumble. 

"Thy  foot  shall  not  stumble."  What 
a  promise!  It  is  equivalent  to  saying. 
All  that  thou  dost  undertake  thou 
shalt  accomplish.  In  the  understand- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  Christ-mind, 
governed  by  Life,  Truth,  and  Love,  our 
ways  are  pleasant,  and  our  paths  are 
peace.  There  is  length  of  days  in  the 
Life  thought,  and  longevity  is  in- 
creased by  the  reflection  of  Truth  and 
Love,  the  eternal  Principle  of  being. 
From    the    real,    the    divine    Principle, 
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Life,  Love,  and  Truth,  the  Christ-mind, 
Solomon  brought  forth  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  understanding.  The 
expression  of  harmonious  intelligence 
and  its  creations  was  variously  mani- 
fested in  silver  and  gold,  wood  and 
stone,  brass  and  iron.  His  barns  were 
indeed  filled  with  plenty. 

He  proved  that  "no  good  thing  does 
God  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly"  —  love  Him  —  trust  Him. 
David,  his  father,  had  prepared  much 
of  the  way  for  his  son,  but  it  required 
peace  and  not  conflict  to  build  for 
God.  During  the  war  of  the  material 
senses  David  had  conquered  many 
enemies,  doubts  and  fears,  self- 
love,  self-will,  and  self-righteousness. 
He  had  not  recognized  his  pride  of 
human  knowledge  and  limited  human 
resources,  till  God's  wisdom  and 
power  shone  into  his  consciousness 
and  he  perceived  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  divine  Mind.  Visions  of 
the  universe  and  its  treasures,  which 
in  the  tumult  of  victory  over  the  ma- 
terial senses  he  had  not  been  able  to 
utilize,  dawned  upon  him  and  he  left 
the  work  to  Solomon  upon  condition 
that  he  should  walk  in  the  statutes  of 
God.  So  long  as  Solomon  obeyed  the 
spiritual  divine  guidance,  he  continued 
to  increase  in  wisdom  and  riches, 
peace,  plenty,  honor,  and  power. 

Infinite  Mind  governs  all  ideas  which 
compose  the  spiritual  universe,  and 
there  is  no  other  real  universe,  for  God 
and  all  that  He  created  was  pronounced 
"good."  Jesus  said,  "The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  Mind  evolves  men- 
tal pictures,  from  the  landscape  of  liv- 
ing green  to  the  mountains  towering 
against  the  sky  of  purest  blue,  over 
which  float  pearly  clouds.  Thought 
evolves  the  tint  of  pink,  purple,  silver, 
pearl,  etc.,  together  with  the  setting  of 
the  sun  in  red  and  amber.  Thought  is 
expressed  in  flowers — in  their  multitu- 
dinous form,  color,  and  perfume.  All 
that  we  have  called  nature  is  but  Mind 
manifest  in  objects,  from  the  infinitesi- 
mal to  the  infinite.  "The  seed  is  in  it- 
self only  as  the  divine  Mind  is  All," 
(Science  and  Health,  p.  508)  and  pro- 
duces all  phenomena.  Human  belief 
reverses  all  things. 

Mrs.  Eddy  declares,  "Mind  is  the 
multiplier,  and  Mind's  infinite  idea, 
man  and  the  universe,  is  the  product. 
The  only  intelligence  or  substance  of 
a  thought,  a  seed,  or  a  flower  is  God, 
the  creator  of  it."  (Science  and  Health, 
p.  508.)  Mind  had  brought  to  Solomon 
all  his  eye  witnessed.  At  times  he  had 
risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  human  re- 
ceptivity of  Truth.  Another  step  had 
to  be  taken  toward  his  spiritual  domin- 
ion under  the  law  of  God,  which  re- 
quired more  humility.  Personal  sense, 
pride  of  acquisition  and  vanity  of  his 
marvelous  possessions  had  dazzled  him, 
and  he  turned  from  his  reliance  upon 
God  to  material  sense,  which  prevented 
the  greater  illumination  of  Mind  and 
its  possibilities.  Divine  Love,  repre- 
sented in  the  Scripture  as  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  came  to  his  consciousness  to  re- 
veal her  infinite  riches  and  power,  be- 
yond all  that  Solomon  had  heretofore 
conceived.  But,  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance, Solomon  was  found  wanting  and 
She  vanished  from  his  presence.  He 
was  tempted  by  pride  of  place  and 
power  and  dropped  back  into  the  world 
of  material  sense.  Divine  wisdom  fled, 
leaving  him  with  his  material  carnal 
senses  to  create  their  false  illusive  phe- 
nomena, which  should  turn  to  dust  and 
ashes  at  his  touch.  The  so-called  car- 
nal mind  is  composed  of  fears,  a  spec- 


tral band — of  doubts,  anxiety,  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  death.  All  its  conceptions 
are  phantoms,  unreal  and  fleeting.  Hu- 
manity must  turn  from  the  mortal 
sense  of  life  in  matter,  to  the  under- 
standing of  life  in  Mind  and  there 
abide,  if  it  would  continue  to  receive 
God's  blessings.  If  cause  is  right  the 
right  effect  will  follow.  Mortals  must 
discontinue  false  thinking,  which 
evolves  discord  and  death.  These  are 
dreams  which,  as  mortals  awake  to 
Truth,  wisdom  and  understanding  de- 
stroy. 

At  first,  Solomon  asked  for  wisdom 
to  judge  between  good  and  bad,  and 
God  governed  his  thought.  A  harmo- 
nious cause  produces  a  harmonious 
effect.  Thought  is  force.  Spiritual 
thought  is  a  dynamic  force  carrying 
life  and  love  into  human  hearts.  Mind 
is  the  creative  Principle,  the  supreme, 
divine  intelligence.  There  is  but  one 
Mind,  or  cause,  God.  This  is  the  foun- 
tain of  eternal  Life. 

Wisdom  and  understanding  proceed 
from  the  Christ-mind,  and  spiritual 
man  is  a  reflection  of  God,  made  in  His 
own  image  and  likeness,  with  dominion 
over  all  things.  Jesus  the  Christ  real- 
ized his  oneness  with  the  Father,  and 
said  of  his  disciples  that  "they  may 
be  one,  [with  the  Father]  as  we  are." 
He  exercised  his  God  thought  and 
knew  that  there  was  no  intelligence, 
life,  or  power  in  matter.  He  took  do- 
minion over  the  lie,  and  destroyed  the 
works  of  error — sin,  sickness,  and 
death. 

As  wisdom  or  spiritual  thought  ap- 
peared to  Solomon  with  her  riches  of 
infinite  beauty,  power,  and  glory,  which 
were  diviner  conceptions  than  had  yet 
been  revealed  to  him,  so  she  appeared 
to  Jesus,  and  he  testified,  "The  queen 
of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judg- 
ment with  this  generation,  and  shall 
condemn  it."  (Matt,  xii.,  42.)  Paul 
wrote:  "For  it  is  written,  I  will  de- 
stroy the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  will 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent  .  .  .  hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?" 

Divine  wisdom,  Christian  Science, 
has  revealed  to  the  nineteenth  century 
her  riches  of  Life,  Love,  and  Truth — 
her  treasures  of  beauty,  joy,  and  peace 
— and  is  condemning  material  knowl- 
edge, mortal  conceptions,  and  the  ma- 
terial universe,  as  the  creations  of  false 
sense,  altogether  unreliable  and  falla- 
cious. They  are  without  life,  substance 
or  intelligence,  and  are  of  such  sub- 
stance only  as  dreams  create. 

Science  reverses  the  testimony  of  the 
material  senses  and  declares  that  man 
is  spiritual,  not  material.  In  spiritual 
thought  all  is  harmony.  "Chaos  and 
old  night,"  discord  and  disease,  sorrow 
and  so-called  death,  are  produced  by 
the  carnal  mind,  the  belief  of  life  in 
matter.  Let  us  refuse  longer  to  be- 
lieve the  suggestions  of  the  so-called 
material  senses.  God  reigns  and  there 
is  none  beside  Him.  All  is  Life,  Love, 
and  Truth.  Adam  is  a  myth.  In  the 
Adam-thought  all  die.  In  the  Christ- 
mind  all  are  made  alive.  "For  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  (I  Corinthians 
xvi.,  22.) 

Knowing  the  difference  between  the 
material  concepts  and  the  spiritual 
thought-force,  shall  we  continue  creat- 
ing hallucinations?  Wisdom  condemns 
mortal  sense  and  declares  of  matter, 
"It  is  illusion,  loss  but  seems,  pleasure 
and  pain  are  only  dreams."  Wisdom 
cries  in  the  streets  to-day,  "Awake,  thou 


that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead." 
She  comes  to  us  with  her  train  of  cam- 
els, strong  enduring  thoughts  of  life  in 
the  infinite  Life.  They  carry  us 
through  the  desert  of  personal  sense, 
where  mirages  of  fear  and  disease — 
ghosts  of  old  beliefs — arise  to  terrify 
as  we  journey  from  sense  to  Soul, 
from  the  unreal  and  temporal,  to  the 
real  and  eternal  verities  of  being. 

The  ancients  worshipped  gods  of 
wood  and  stone.  Moderns  worship 
matter.  Scholastic  theology  has  taught 
for  centuries  that  Adam  is  the  real 
man,  with  life  and  intelligence.  Ma- 
teria medica  has  vainly  striven  to  pre- 
serve that  belief  of  life  in  matter,  and 
to  treat  non-intelligent  matter,  only 
to  yield  to  inevitable  defeat  and  death. 

Since  time  began,  mortals  have  been 
experimenting  with  Adam,  and  the 
world  has  lavished  its  resources  upon 
material  theology  and  materia  medica, 
to  aid  them  in  solving  the  problem  of 
life  in  matter.  Adam  has  been  studied 
under  the  keenest  microscope  of  men- 
tal and  physical  analysis  and  the  ver- 
dict is  the  same  as  in  the  days  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  "In  Adam  all 
die."  Illusions  are  not  permanent. 
They  come  and  go  like  the  wind  which 
"bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
....  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth."  So  are 
the  creations  of  the  Adam-dream. 

Tliere  is  no  life  in  the  shadow, 
which  vanishes  in  the  light.  It  is  now 
that  we  are  listening  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom.  "A  crown  of  glory  shall  she 
deliver  to  thee  .  .  .  Take  fast  hold 
of  instruction  .  .  .  for  she  is  thy 
life."  (Proverbs  iv.,  9,  13.)  We  are 
now  learning  the  power  of  Mind  and 
that  thoughts  are  things  and  things 
are  thoughts.  Now  we  are  learning 
the  cause  of  sickness,  discord,  and 
death.  The  Christ-mind  is  wisdom 
and  understanding — it  is  health  and 
harmony.  The  carnal  mind  is  the  lie, 
and  from  it  proceed  envy,  jealousy, 
pride,  ambition,  lust,  hatred,  decep- 
tion, and  fear,  which  cause  disease 
and  death,  all  of  which  are  beliefs — 
nothingness. 

Christ  Jesus  said  of  the  carnal 
mind:  "Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye 
will  do.  He  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth, 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 
When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh 
of  his  own:  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the 
father  of  it."     (John  viii.,  44.) 

These  forces,  if  believed  and  yielded 
to,  evolve  a  discordant  body  and  a 
discordant  universe. 

At  first  Solomon  asked  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Christ-mind,  and  the 
result  was  harmony  in  all  his  under- 
takings. When  building  his  house 
upon  Mount  Zion,  and  the  house  of 
the  Lord  upon  Mount  Moriah,  the  way 
was  covered  through  which  he  walked 
in  going  from  one  to  the  other.  Under 
the  protection  of  wisdom,  or  leaning 
upon  the  strong  arm  of  the  Infinite, 
divine  Love  covers  us  with  her  feath- 
ers. Spiritual  sense  is  a  repelling 
force  to  the  fleshly  mind.  Enveloped 
in  a  halo  of  light  and  love,  evil  can- 
not reach  us.  As  the  light  of  the  sun 
dispels  the  darkness,  so  does  the  God- 
thought,  Life,  Love,  and  Truth,  destroy 
sin,  sickness,  and  death,  the  illusions 
of  corporeal  sense. 

Through  the  understanding  that 
Mind  is  the  creative  power,  and  that 
God  is  our  Life,  we  are  uncovering  the 
false  belief  of  life  in  matter  which 
has    so    long   deceived    us.      It   is    now 
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that  we  pray  to  be  governed  by  divine 
Mind  or  wisdom,  and  we  are  demon- 
strating the  power  of  spiritual 
thought-force  over  the  belief  of  evil. 
We  now  understand  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  the  body,  discord  in  the  home, 
chaos  in  business,  tidal  waves  and 
fires  in  the  universe,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  caused  by  the  mor- 
tal belief  in  two  powers,  good  and 
evil. 

Evil  thoughts  are  destructive  forces. 
They  have  been  hidden  till  wisdom 
threw  the  light  of  Truth  upon  the  lie. 
We  now  know  that  spiritual  love  nul- 
lifies their  claim  to  power — "Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord" 
— good. 

Edison,  in  an  article  upon  the  dan- 
ger of  electricity,  says:  "Insulated 
wires  are  not  safe  if  put  underground. 
They  are  more  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  gases  which  will  force  them- 
selves into  houses  through  any  open- 
ing, and  they  are  only  safe  when  ex- 
posed. Then  they  lose  their  death- 
dealing  power."  How  true  of  evil! 
Christian  Science,  the  understanding 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Christ-mind, 
has  exposed  the  cause  of  sickness  and 
death,  and  found  it  to  be  carnal  mind, 
the  lie  which  has  deceived  the  whole 
world.  Truth  uncovers  error  in  this 
age,  and  the  lie,  exposed,  has  lost  its 
destructive  power.  "There  is  nothing 
covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed." 

When  man  learns  his  mental  spirit- 
ual dominion,  how  buoyant  will  be- 
come his  step!  When  he  realizes  that 
he  has  been  holding  in  his  thought 
vipers,  which  have  stung  him,  and  has 
borne  the  burden  of  disease  and  dis- 
cord in  his  body,  in  his  business,  in 
the  universe,  working  out  the  prob- 
lems of  fear  and  uncertainty,  only  to 
terminate  in  death — when,  I  say,  he 
awakes  from  his  Adam-dream  and 
learns  that  the  cause  of  all  his  suffer- 
ing was  a  false  sense,  he  will  turn  to 
his  Christ-mind  and  redeem  his 
health,  joy,  and  peace,  a  harmonious 
body  and  a  harmonious  universe.  We 
have  been  taught  to  submit  to  all 
things,  good  or  bad,  as  sent  from  God 
as  reward  or  discipline.  To-day  the 
fettered  mind  is  freeing  itself  and  the 
Te  Deum  ascends  from  the  emanci- 
pated. We  shall  no  longer  live  as 
slaves.     We  were  free-born. 

Let  us  stand  guard  at  the  portal  of 
thought.  To  the  approaching  mental 
messenger  let  us  demand,  "Who  comes 
there?"  If  it  be  Christ,  Truth,  we  will 
open  the  door  to  the  angel  visitant, 
Life  and  Love.  If  it  be  the  belief  of 
sensation  in  matter,  with  its  various 
illusions  of  pain  or  pleasure,  its  falsi- 
ties and  evil  thoughts,  fears,  malice 
and  the  carnal  forces  that  create  dis- 
cord and  disease,  we  will  bid  them  de- 
part. We  will  assert  our  freedom,  our 
Christ-mind  power,  and  prove  the  su- 
premacy of  our  God-thought. 

Why  should  humanity  yield  to  sick- 
ness more  than  to  sin?  Why  should  death 
be  the  "king  of  terrors"  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  "the  wages  of  sin"?  If 
one  does  not  take  poison,  one  does  not 
suffer  from  its  effects.  If  one  does  not 
commit  a  crime,  one  need  not  fear  the 
prison.  If  one  ceases  to  sin,  one  does 
not  meet  sin's  penalty.  When  will 
humanity  cease  sinning,  or  believing 
that  there  is  life  in  matter?  When 
will  humanity  understand  that  life  is 
in  the  Christ-mind?  Finally,  God  will 
be  understood  as  governing  man,  and 
from  wisdom  we  shall  evolve  health, 
harmony,  riches,  honor,  for  "the  earth 


is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  there- 
of," and  the  Scripture  declares,  "Son, 
thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I 
have  is  thine."  We  must  realize  that 
now  we  are  spiritual,  that  now  we 
ar3  in  eternity  and  that  now  God  will 
reveal  His  life,  His  love.  His  truth. 
His  wisdom.  His  marvellous  riches. 
His  ever-presence  and  power,  for  God 
is  All,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  om- 
nipresent. 

Like  light  illuminating  a  room  filled 
with  costly  treasures,  which  in  the 
darkness,  we  had  not  seen,  so  the  light 
of  understanding,  God's  intelligence, 
will  work  through  human  consciousness, 
revealing  the  treasures  of  earth,  air, 
and  sea.  Mind  creates.  Wisdom  and 
understanding  brought  forth  Solomon's 
riches,  honor,  and  glory.  Turning  from 
Mind,  or  God,  to  matter,  or  sin,  he 
brought  forth  sorrow,  discord,  disease, 
and  death — the  effects  of  mortal  belief 
of  life  in  matter. 

Wisdom  puts  forth  her  voice  today: 
"Unto  you,  O  man,  I  call;  .  .  .  O 
ye  simple,  understand  wisdom."  I  am 
Truth,  I  am  Mind.  "For  wisdom  is 
better  than  rubies;  .  .  .  By  me 
kings  reign,  .  .  .  Riches  and  honor 
are  with  me;  yea,  durable  riches  and 
righteousness.  .  .  .  That  I  may 
cause  those  that  love  me  to  inherit 
substance;  and  I  will  fill  their  treas- 
ures." (Proverbs  viii.)  The  under- 
standing of  the  supremacy  of  Mind 
and  the  allness  of  God  is  wisdom.  It 
is  understanding  to  know  and  realize 
that  matter  has  no  life,  substance,  nor 
intelligence,  and  that  a  false  sense, 
which  is  expressed  in  seeming  sin,  is 
illusion,  sickness,  and  death.  Let  us 
choose  Mind,  and  permit  God  to  govern 
our  thought.  Let  us  accept  the  riches 
of  His  universe  as  a  sequence,  thank- 
ing Him  for  His  loving  protection  and 
manifold  blessings.  Let  us  praise  Him 
as  the  lilies  of  the  field  praise  Him, 
and  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth  de- 
clare His  goodness. 

Let  us  guard  the  portal  of  our 
thought  as  we  guard  our  material 
treasures.  Bolts,  bars,  and  watchmen 
protect  the  bank  and  the  warehouse. 
Gold  and  silver,  stocks  and  bonds  find 
a  receptacle  behind  the  massive  iron 
door  of  the  safe,  whose  intricate  com- 
bination lock  resists  the  midnight  rob- 
ber. The  mansion  in  which  are  man's 
dearest  treasures  is  made  impervious 
to  thieves  and  supplied  with  electric 
burglar  alarms.  The  greater  the  riches, 
the  more  uneasy  lies  the  head.  Ah! 
mankind  has  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions to  protect  the  mortal  body  and 
material  possessions,  but  has  left  the 
portal  of  thought  wide  open  for  error 
to  enter  and  govern  his  house. 

A  man's  "foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household."  Fear,  doubt,  envy, 
jealousy,  pride,  licentiousness,  self- 
love,  and  personal  ambition  are  the 
false  forces  that  are  included  in  the 
belief  of  life  in  matter.  They  pursue 
him  till  they  bind  the  strong  man  and 


cast  him  into  prison,  or  the  helpless- 
ness of  disease,  until  he  has  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing.  Evil  thoughts  are 
held  in  consciousness,  which  are  as 
fatal  as  the  dagger,  the  midnight 
assassin,  or  the  poison  of  the  serpent. 

Wisdom  uncovers  error.  Christian 
Scientists  are  expelling  mental  enemies 
from  human  thought,  and  are  barring 
their  mental  doors  against  the  subtle 
claims  of  evil.  Wisdom  is  condemning 
this  generation  and  is  revealing  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  God.  Truth  is  un- 
covering error  and  showing  its  illusion. 

"Where  is  the  wise?  where  is  the 
scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world?  hath  not  God  [divine  Mind] 
made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world?"  Human  wisdom  has  labored 
for  naught,  and  must  yield  to  the 
divine.  To-day  Christian  Science  is  op- 
erating in  human  thought  as  leaven 
operates  in  meal.  Mortals,  by  the 
force  of  Truth  are  today  unconscious- 
ly shaping  their  creed  at  the  forge  of 
thought. 

"Truth's  mighty  arguments  shall  roll  down 
From  inland  mountain  to  seaboard  town." 

The  altar  is  only  awaiting  the  hour 
when  all  men  shall  know  God,  be  one 
royal  brotherhood,  and  one  Church 
made  free  by  Love,  which  is  the  law 
of  God.  Material  thought  is  being  de- 
stroyed by  Christian  Science,  that  the 
temple  of  God — spiritual  consciousness 
— may  be  revealed.  Each  in  his  or  her 
consciousness  is  gradually  overcoming 
false  sense. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  Christian 
Scientists  are  doing  nothing.  When  the 
hour  strikes,  and  the  shout  of  victory 
goes  up,  the  walls  of  Jericho  will  fall. 
Truth  is  a  silent,  disintegrating  force. 
It  is  eating  into  old  theories  and  tradi- 
tional dogmas,  and  is  casting  error  to 
the  surface,  that  it  may  be  destroyed. 
Error  resists  Truth,  as  Truth's  potent 
presence  threatens  to  overthrow  error's 
strongholds.  The  cry  of  the  unbeliever 
attracts  the  ear. 

"Hate  and  malice  and  self-love  mar 
The  notes  of  triumph  with  painful  jar." 

To-day  genuine  Christian  Scientists, 
those  who  follow  the  teachings  and 
emulate  the  example  of  Christ  Jesus 
and  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  behold  the  bow 
of  fruition.  They  are  realizing  "the 
peace  of  God  for  the  world's  annoy." 
"Beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness."  (Isaiah  Ixi.,  3.) 

"All  the  foregleams  of  wisdom  in  santon 
and  sage, 

In  prophet  and  priest,  are  our  true  heri- 
tage." 

Like  children,  let  us  look  to  our 
loving  Father-Mother  God,  to  lead  us 
in  the  way  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, which  reveals  a  perfect  Principle 
and  a  perfect  universe,  composed  of 
infinite  ideas,  all  governed  by  eternal 
Life,  Love,  and  Truth. 


The  following  books  by  Augusta  E.  Stetson,  C.  S.  D.,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York ;  "Remin- 
iscences, Sermons,  and  Correspondence"  ($5)  ;  "Vital  Issues  in  Christian 
Science"  ($2.50)  ;  "Poems"  ($2.00)  ;  "My  Spiritual  Aeroplane"  ($1.50) ; 
also  "A  Tribute  of  Love  and  Gratitude  to  Our  Faithful  Teacher,  Augusta 
E.  Stetson,  C.  S.  D."  ($2.50)  ;  "Christ's  Offspring  or  Spiritual  Generation," 
by  Sibyl  Marvin  Huse  ($2.00)  ;  "America  Triumphant  Under  God  and  His 
Christ,"  by  Kitty  Cheatham  ($2.00). 
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A  Dozen  Sign  Posts  to  Success 


(Continued  ft 

your  teacher,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
look  on  him  as  a  teacher  instead  of  as 
a  rival. 

5.  Boost — don't  knock. 

All  depressing  words  or  thought 
tend  to  paralyze  effort.  Optimism 
creates  and  releases  energy,  while  pes- 
simism cramps,  cripples  and  benumbs 
the  man  who  yields  to  it. 

Never  talk  of  business  troubles, 
hard  times,  bad  collections,  mean  cus- 
tomers, nasty  jobs,  gloomy  cares,  vex- 
ing problems,  harrowing  griefs  or  dis- 
appointing failures.  These  things  are 
all  a  part  of  the  game  of  life. 

The  habit  of  boosting  others  boosts 
the  man  who  formed  it. 

6.  There's  good  in  everybody.  Bring  out 
the  good  in  everybody  and  never  needless- 
ly hurt  the  feelings  of  anybody. 

Appreciation  is  to  people  what  sun- 
light is  to  plants — it  brings  out  the 
best  in  them.  But  condemnation  is 
frost  to  the  soul,  and  misunderstand- 
ing is  blight. 

Official  records  of  the  United  States 
Government  show  that  some  of  the 
bravest  American  soldiers  in  the  war 
had  been  ex-prisoners,  condemned 
criminals  before  the  call  to  arms.  A 
hero  is  a  common  man  brought  to  him- 
self by  an  uncommon  crisis. 

Some  of  the  "worst"  boys  in  the  East 
Side  gang  district  of  New  York  were 
made  official  members  of  a  juvenile 
police  force,  and  assigned  the  job  of 
cleaning  up  the  town.  They  had  of- 
ficial titles,  and  badges,  and  every- 
thing. What  happened?  These  tough 
kids  reclaimed  themselves  by  virtue  of 
the  responsibility  and  authority  vested 
in  them. 

7.  In  reporting  a  political  gathering  give 
the  facts,  tell  the  story  as  it  is,  not  as  you 
would  like  to  have  it.  Treat  aU.  parties 
alike. 

Nearly  every  gathering  is  "politi- 
cal" in  the  sense  of  being  personal  and 
partial.  The  rarest,  perhaps  the  high- 
est, human  trait  is  the  capacity  of  im- 
partiality. 

A  partial  glimpse  of  truth  makes 
all  the  worry  and  discontent  of  the 
human  race.  If  we  could  see  the  con- 
tinuity, the  entirety,  of  all  circum- 
stances and  events,  we  should  be 
anxious  over  nothing. 

8.  If  there's  any  politics  to  be  played,  we 
will  play  it  in  our  editorial  columns. 

Editorials  are  signed — news  items 
are  not.  When  a  person  voices  an 
opinion,  he  should  personally  stand  for 
it.  The  identification  of  a  man  with 
his  message  means  a  great  deal  in 
business  concerns  as  well  as  in  news- 
paper offices. 

Most  men  want  the  freedom  of 
authority  but  not  the  restraint  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  high  officials  of  any 
organization  are  the  few  men  in  it  who 
esteem  and  exercize  responsibility 
more  than  authority.  Only  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  always  re- 
liable can  they  sign  their  names  to 
orders  and  opinions. 


om  page  366) 

9.  Treat  all  religious  matter  reverently. 

The  supreme  danger  of  America 
lies  in  the  materialism,  lawlessness 
and  selfishness  produced  by  irrever- 
ence. China,  India,  Japan,  are  ages 
ahead  of  us  in  the  vision  that  rever- 
ence imparts,  and  the  respect  for  law 
that  a  reverential  attitude  toward  life 
tends  to  establish. 

A  movement  is  under  way  to  pre- 
vent the  cartooning  or  lampooning  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  whether  in 
comic  papers,  motion  pictures,  novels, 
plays,  or  jokes.  Many  preachers  de- 
serve to  be  made  fun  of — but  the  call- 
ing they  have  chosen  is  too  sacred  to 
permit  us  to  ridicule  its  messengers. 

10.  If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  never 
bring  ignominy  to  an  innocent  man  or 
child  in  telling  of  the  misdeed  or  misfor- 
tunes of  a  relative. 

If  only  we  were  of  sane,  fair  minds, 
the  tenth  rule  of  President  Harding's 
creed  might  well  have  been  omitted. 

We  pity  "our  folks"  in  trouble  or 
pain  because  they  are  our  folks. 

But  remember  that  misfortunes  are 
always  the  fruits  of  misdeeds.  Who- 
ever is  reaping  misfortunes  must  have 
sowed  misdeeds.  The  fact  that  he  is 
your  friend  or  relative  should  not  make 
you  soft-hearted  and  soft-headed. 

11.  Don't  wait  to  be  asked,  but  do  it  with- 
out asking. 

The  world  wants  thousands  of  things 
done  that  nobody  has  yet  dreamed  of 
doing.  The  world  pays  best  the  man 
who  fills  an  old  need  in  a  new  way. 

Three  deadly  fears  cripple  and  re- 
tard the  average  employee;  the  fear 
of  doing  somebody  else's  work,  the  fear 
of  doing  more  than  he  is  paid  for 
doing,  and  the  fear  of  striking  out 
into  new  fields  of  thought  and  action. 

Your  work  is  doing  anything  and 
everything  your  employer  wants  done 
— after  that  looking  around  for  things 
to  be  done  that  he  doesn't  know  about. 
He  pays  you  not  just  to  work  for  him, 
but  to  see  for  him,  hear  for  him,  think 
for  him,  plan  for  him,  fight  for  him. 
Your  job  is  to  outgrow  your  job. 

12.  Above  all,  be  clean  and  never  let  a 
dirty  word  or  suggestive  story  get  into 
type.  I  want  this  paper  so  conducted  that 
it  can  go  into  any  home,  without  destroy- 
ing the  innocence  of  any  child. 

The  owner  of  this  newspaper  con- 
siders it  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  to 
combat  ignorance  but  protect  inno- 
cence. And  this  also  is  the  duty  of  a 
business,  a  college,  a  church,  a  home. 
Knowledge  never  degrades.  But  the 
channel  for  the  knowledge  must  be 
clean. 

When,  finally,  just  before  the  millen- 
nium, we  make  our  childi-en  our  teach- 
ers, we  may  look  back  to  this  day  with 
pride  that  we  elected  as  President  of 
the  United  States  a  man  who,  toiling 
in  the  rush,  grime  and  din  of  a  com- 
mon newspaper  plant,  remembered  his 
ideal  to  keep  children  child-like.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  world  can 
trust  him.  No  finer  tribute  was  ever 
paid  the  ruler  of  a  nation. 

Nexv  York 


THE  LAND  OF 
ORANGES 


"Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  Takes  its 
flight," 

Was  written  in  the  dim  and  misty  past. 

That  same  star  shines  in   Dixie   Land  to- 
night. 

The  South  has  come  into  its  own,  at  last. 

The  famed  discoverers  of  long  ago 

Came  and  were  pleased,  and  passed  on  to 
the  west ; 

Thousands    of    men,    sheep-like,    have    fol- 
lowed them. 

Leaving  unto  the  last  the  land  that's  best. 

DeLeon  came  and  found  Fair  Florida. 

De  Soto  came  and  marched  away  again. 

Since   their  demise,    historians   declare 

Decidedly,   they'd  better  been  detained. 

De  Leon  lost  the  fountain,  and  his  youth. 

De  Soto  found  the  Mississippi  shore ; 

But  could  they  both  come  back — to  tell  the 
truth 

They'd  never  wander  westward  any  more. 

I've  never  pined  to  pioneer,  out  West ; 

Nor  yearned   to   swing   upon   the    "Golden 
Gate." 

I  know  the  Land  of  Flowers  is  far  the  best 

For  those  who  have  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

The  soil  and  rain  and  sunshine  here 
conspire 

To  help  the  poor  man  make  his  daily  bread. 

And  he  can  have  some  honey  on  it  too, 

If  he'll  contrive  to  use  his  hands  and  head. 

There's  fish  and  fowl,  and  many  kinds  of 
game; 

There's    sports    afield    as    well    as    sports 
astream ; 

A  million  jeweled  lakes  without  a  name. 

A  chance  to  make  a  home  to  tit  your  dream. 

Here  is  a  smiling  landscape,  full  of  cheer ; 

If  tickled  with  a  plow,  'twill  surely  laugh. 

'Twill   yield   for  you   four   golden   crops   a 
year. 

And  health  and  happiness  in  your  behalf. 

We've  put  this  information  in  a  book. 

Some  people   think  it  well  worth  reading, 
too. 

It  will  not  cost  you  much  to  have  a  look. 

A  two-cent  stamp  will  bring  it  straight  to 
you. 

It  tells  about  our  Orange  County  land — 

The  land  of  oranges— A  TRUE  APPEAL ; 

Where  you  can  come  and  make  your  final 
stand, 

And  never  lack  a  dollar  nor  a  meal. 

Send  for  big,  FREE,  Illustrated  Book — 
"TWENTY  ACRES  AND  PLENTY."  It  tells 
of  almost  unbelievable  profits  made  from  truck- 
ing and  fruit  growing  in  our  part  of  FLORIDA. 
Also  about  sick  and  out  of  work  clauses,  and 
other  protective  features  of  our  Contract.  Ad- 
dress Sylvester  E.  Wilson.  Dept.  H-47  Orlando, 
Florida. 


Originated  and  Introduced  bij 

The  Elm  City   Nursery  Company 

Woodinont  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  laa.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

or  fall  planting  advised.     Send  for  Box. 


Spring 


Barberry  Folder  and  Nursery  Cataloi; 


HaveBirds 

Around^ur  Home 


It's  the  inside  of  Rei- 
ber  Bird  Homes  that 
is  different  as  weU 
as  the   outside. 


Would  jou  like  to  see 
the  wild  birds  arutind 
four  homo  and  grounds 
all  through  home-keep- 
inir  secrets,  their 
pretty  ways?  Would 
you  like  to  hear  their 
Kont,'s,  liave  them  keep 
the  injurious  insects 
away?  .Send  for  our 
spring  rircular  of  Bird 
Attracting  Devices  and 
list  of  trees  and  shrubs 
tliat     .•ittnirt     li  i  r  d  s. 

Beiber  Bird  Reserve 

Box  91 
WEST  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Link  Between  Two  Leagues 


undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  all  members  of  the 
League." 

Article  IV  of  the  Confederation 
guarantees  to  the  free  inhabitants  of 
all  the  states  in  the  Union  ingress  and 
regress  to  and  from  many  of  the  states, 
and  also  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions  and  restrictions,  as  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 

Article  23  of  the  Covenant  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  will  make  pro- 
vision to  secure  and  maintain  freedom 
of  communications  and  of  transit  and 
equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce 
of  all  the  mem.bers  of  the  League. 

These  similar  articles  in  the  first 
Constitution  of  the  Union  of  the  States 
of  America  and  of  the  Nations  of  the 
World,  are  the  foundation  stones  of 
these  unions.  And  on  these  similar  if 
not  identical  foundations  two  remark- 
ably similar  superstructures  were 
erected.  The  Articles  of  the  Confeder- 
ation and  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
are  alike,  in  what  they  exclude  as  well 
as  in  what  they  include. 

Neither  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion nor  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
made  any  provision  for  a  President  or 
other  chief  executive  of  the  Union 
formed  by  their  adoption;  nor  for  any 
army  or  navy  of  the  Union;  nor  for 
any  exercize  of  the  power  of  taxation 
by  the  Union.  What  then  did  they  pro- 
vide for? 

Both  documents  provided  for  a  Con- 
gress, or  Assembly,  composed  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  each  constituent 
member  of  the  Union,  to  convene  peri- 
odically, the  Assembly  of  the  League 
at  its  own  discretion,  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  at  least  once  each 
year,  with  a  prohibition  against  ad- 
journing for  a  longer  time  than  six 
months.  The  voting  in  each  assembly 
was  by  states,  each  state  having  one 
vote.  Each  state  was  to  be  represented 
in  the  Congress  of  the  American  Con- 
federation by  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  seven  persons,  whereas,  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  each  state 
can  be  represented  by  not  more  than 
three  persons. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
the  affirmative  vote  of  nine  of  the 
thirteen  States  was  necessary  for 
adopting  any  proposal  on  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  matters  entrusted  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
In  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  unani- 
mous vote  is  the  general  rule  for  mat- 
ters other  than  questions  of  procedure, 
in  which  a  majority  rules. 

The  representatives  of  each  constit- 
uent state  in  both  these  assemblies 
were  to  be  appointed  and  maintained 
by  the  state  represented,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  instructions  from  their  home  or 
local   government. 

The  Articles  provided  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  debate  in  Congress,  which 


(Continued  from  page  372) 

could  not  be  questioned  in  any  Court 
or  place  outside  of  Congress,  and  ex- 
empted the  members  from  arrest  or 
imprisonment,  while  attending  the  ses- 
sions, and  while  journeying  to  and 
from  Congress,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
Covenant  contents  itself  with  provid- 
ing that  representatives  of  the  states 
composing  the  League  and  officers  of 
the  League,  when  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  League,  shall  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  immunities,  and 
that  the  buildings  or  property  occupied 
by  the  League,  its  officials  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  constituent  states  at- 
tending the  League  sessions,  shall  be 
inviolable. 

Both  documents  provided  for  a 
smaller  body  than  the  Assembly  or 
Congress,  as  described  above.  The  Ar- 
ticles provided  for  a  "Committee  of 
the  States"  to  be  appointed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  to  remain  in  session  between 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  and  to  ex- 
ercize such  authority  as  the  Congress 
might  delegate.  But  the  Congress  was 
forbidden  to  delegate  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  States  any  matter  for  de- 
cision of  which  the  vote  of  nine  states 
was  required.  The  Committee  of  the 
States  was  to  consist  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers— one  representative  from  each 
state  in  the  Confederation.  A  Council 
of  nine  members  is  provided  for  by 
the  Covenant  of  the  League — one  to 
be  appointed  by  each  of  the  "Big  Five" 
(Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan 
and  the  United  States) ,  and  one  to  be 
appointed  by  each  of  four  other  na- 
tions, selected  from  time  to  time  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  League. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  Covenant  for 
increasing  the  permanent  and  also  the 
temporary  members  of  the  Council  by 
concurrent  action  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  Council  as  now  constituted. 

The  Committee  of  the  States  and  the 
Council  of  the  League  are  therefore 
about  the  same  in  size,  but  very  differ- 
ent in  character.  The  Committee  of  the 
States  was  appointed  by,  and  was  in- 
ferior to,  the  Congress  provided  for 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
Council  of  the  League  is  not  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Assembly,  but  of  the  Cov- 
enant itself,  and  is  vested  with  all  the 
authority  that  has  been  granted  to  the 
Assembly,  and  also  with  much  more. 
Indeed  the  political  center  of  gravity 
was  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation, where  all  members  of  the 
Union  were  equally  represented,  where- 
as the  center  of  gravity  of  the  League 
is  in  the  small  Council,  in  which  the 
so-called  Big  Powers  are  given  a  per- 
manent majority,  but  where  the  nega- 
tive vote  of  any  one  nation  represented 
can  veto  the  will  of  all  the  others. 

In  both  unions  the  constituent  states 
are  forbidden  to  make  war  (except 
when  invaded),  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federation absolutely,  the  States  of  the 
League  conditionally.  No  member  of 
the  League  can  go  to  war  lawfully 
against  another  member  of  the  League 


without  first  proposing  or  permitting 
an  arbitration  or  investigation  of  the 
dispute,  and  then  waiting  for  three 
months  after  the  publication  of  the 
finding  or  award  in  the  case;  and  even 
then  it  is  unlawful  for  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  go  to  war  over  the  question,  if 
the  opposing  nation  accepts  and  obeys 
the  award  or  the  finding. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  nations 
not  members  of  the  League,  if  they 
consent  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
and  also  the  rights  of  membership  for 
the  moment,  when  a  dispute  arises. 

All  members  of  the  League  and  also 
of  the  Confederation  are  required  in 
certain  circumstances  to  go  to  war. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dissect  these 
provisions.  It  may  be  broadly  stated 
however,  that  this  duty  is  imposed  by 
the  Covenant  whenever  the  territtry 
or  independence  of  any  member  of  the 
League  is  violated  by  aggression  from 
without — whether  by  another  member 
of  the  League  or  by  an  outside  nation; 
and  whenever  any  nation,  inside  or 
outside  of  the  League,  goes  to  war 
without  first  permitting  arbitration  or 
investigation  of  the  dispute,  or  with- 
out waiting  three  months  after  the 
award,  or  at  all,  in  case  the  other  na- 
tion accepts  and  follows  the  findings 
of  the  investigators,  or  the  award  of 
the  arbitrators. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  pro- 
vided also  for  compulsory  warfare  by 
the  constituent  states  of  the  Union 
against  external  aggression  upon  any 
one  of  them;  and  they  were  all  obliged 
to  join  when  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  declared  war  for  any 
cause.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  or  in  the  Assembly 
to  declare  war.  When  war  is  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  Coven- 
ant is  violated,  not  by  reason  of  any 
vote  by  the  Council  or  Assembly  of  the 
League. 

Provision  for  carrying  on  war,  once 
it  is  declared,  is  made  in  both  docu- 
ments. The  Council  is  to  recommend 
what  economic  military  or  naval  meas- 
ures are  requisite  when  war  has  been 
required  on  the  part  of  nations  in  the 
League  by  external  aggression  upon 
the  territory  or  independence  of  a 
member  of  the  League,  or  when 
war  has  been  begun,  or  declared,  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  Cov- 
enant. But  each  nation,  acting  thru 
its  duly  authorized  agency,  is  the 
judge  of  whether  the  alleged  action 
requiring  war,  to  vindicate  the  terms 
of  the  Covenant  has  taken  place,  what 
military  or  naval  action  is  needed  on 
its  part,  when  sufficient  effort  has  been 
put  forth  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Covenant  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation.  Under  the  Ar- 
ticles, the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion was  the  judge  of  all  these  things, 
and  the  cost  of  the  war  was  to  be 
borne  from  a  common  treasury,  sup- 
plied by  each  constituent  state  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  its  land,  as  ap-, 
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praised  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration. The  taxes  for  furnishing  this 
quota,  however,  were  to  he  levied  by 
the  several  State  Legislatures,  not  by 
act  of  the  Congress. 

Each  member  of  the  League  bears 
the  cost  of  its  own  contribution  of 
power  for  waging  war,  just  as  each 
decides  when  the  facts  call  for  war, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant. 

Both  documents  provide  for  some  lim- 
itation of  armaments.  Under  the  Ar- 
ticles each  state  in  the  Confederation 
was  forbidden  to  maintain  armament 
in  time  of  peace  in  excess  of  what  the 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled 
deemed  proper,  and  each  state  was  re- 
quired to  keep  up  a  well  regulated  and 
disciplined  militia,  and  to  have  on  hand 
sufficient  arms,   ammunition,  etc. 

Under  the  Covenant,  the  Council  is 
to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Arma- 
ment, so  as  to  arrive,  by  discussion 
and  agreement,  at  a  state  of  arma- 
ment for  every  nation  in  the  League, 
which  is  deemed  adequate  by  all,  and 
accepted  as  sufficient  by  each  nation. 
This  cannot  be  exceeded  in  time  of 
peace,  after  it  is  once  fixed  by  agree- 
ment, vdthout  the  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League.  The  limitations  thus 
agreed  upon  are  subject  to  revision 
every  ten  years. 

Neither  document  actually  estab- 
lished any  courts  of  justice,  but  both 
provided  ways  in  which  courts  could 
be  instituted.  The  Articles  provided 
that  the  Congress  should  be  the  judge 
in  all  controversies  between  the  states 
of  the  Union,  this  judgment  to  be  ex- 
ercised thru  the  appointment  by  Con- 
gress, when  necessary,  of  three  persons 
from  each  state,  names  from  this  list 
to  be  stricken  out,  until  the  number 
was  reduced  to  thirteen,  and  from 
these,  seven  or  nine  chosen  by  lot  to 
try  the  case.  Their  judgment  was  to  be 
final. 

The  Covenant  prescribes  that  the 
Council  shall  submit  to  the  members  of 
the  League  a  plan  for  an  International 
Court  of  Justice.  Such  a  plan  has  al- 
ready been  formulated  and  will  be 
passed  upon  by  the  nations  of  the 
League  at  an  early  date. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  may  be 
amended  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
all  the  states  composing  the  Council, 
and  a  majority  of  the  states  repre- 
sented in  the  Assembly,  each  state  act- 
ing as  its  constitution  provides. 

Any  state  in  the  League  may  there- 
upon signify  its  dissent  from  the 
amendment  so  adopted  by  the  League, 
and  in  such  case  the  dissenting  state 
would  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
League.  It  is  provided  that  any  nation 
may  withdraw  by  giving  two  years' 
notice  of  such  intention,  and  that  the 
Council  can  expel  a  nation  from  the 
League  for  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Covenant. 

Article  XIII  of  the  Confederation 
says,  "The  Union  shall  be  perpetual," 
and  again  in  the  proclamation  declar- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Articles,  we 
find  these  words: 

And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Great 
Governor  of  the  world  to  incline  the  hearts 
of  the  Legislatures  we  respectfully  repre- 
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From  the  Sahara 
to  the  Ritz 


In  the  TENT  of  a  Bedouin  on  the  sands  of  Sahara,  or  over 
the  counter  of  the  Ritz  in  London — as  fare  on  a  junk  in  Hong 
Kong  Harbor  or    on  an  American  Pullman — 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

Are  Good  As  Gold 

Better  than  gold  since  they  are  never  questioned,  never  dis- 
counted and  safe,  because  they  are  worthless  without  your  counter- 
signature of  identification. 

They  are  good  for  much  more  than  gold — these  sky  blue  slips 
of  paper  with  the  magical  name  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany across  the  face.  They  are  letters  of  introduction  to  the  best 
influences  anywhere.  Each  one  of  them  is  backed  by  the  helpful 
and  personal  service  of  the  American  Express  Company's  world 
organization.  With  thousands  of  correspondents  all  over  the 
world  and  offices  in  the  principal  seaports  and  inland  cities,  this 
service  to  travelers  is  imique  and  supreme.  There  is  nothing  like 
it.  Many  thousands  of  appreciative  letters  attest  its  magical 
value  to  the  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  It  is  this  service,  added 
to  their  unique  money  value,  their  safety  value,  which  makes  the 
Travelers  Cheques  of  the  American  Express  Company  supreme. 

Wherever  you  go — before  you  go — change  your  money.  Insure 
it  against  loss.  And  above  all  give  it  the  magical  value  guaranteed 
by  this  service — sky  blue  in  color,  true  blue  in  sentiment. 

For  travelers  in  Great  Britain  or  France,  5  and  10  £  Sterling 
and  French  200  and  400  Franc  Cheques  are  best.  They  are 
proof  against  fluctuating  exchange,  and  unscrupulous  money 
dealers.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  Dollar  Cheques. 
Buy  them  at  Express  Offices  or  at  your  own  Bank. 

And  for  all  journeys  you  can  secure  your  steamship  tickets, 
hotel  reservations  and  itineraries  or  plan  your  cruise  or  tour, 
through  the  American  Express  Travel  Department. 
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MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefull.y  read  and  con- 
sidered. Published  in  A-1  style,  if  acceptod. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded"  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.    Established  1898. 
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Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 
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'^'"'^'•*'' Information    for    inventors.       Send    sketch    cf 
your  invention  for  Free  Opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
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Talbert  &  Talbert,  4933  Talbert  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher    Mfg.   Co.    Dept.  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 


Cot  ont  thig  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  yonr  name  and 
address  (no  money);  end  we  will  send  you  onr  FAMOUS 
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Stop  the  Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $8oo  or  $i,soo  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  book- 
let called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 
That   Kept  Us  Poor." 
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311   Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


sent  in  Congress  to  approve  of.  and  to 
authorize  us  to  ratify,  the  said  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union, 
know  ye  that  we  .  .  .  do  by  these  pres- 
ents .  .  .  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and 
confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  and  perpetual 
Union.  .  .  .  The  Articles  thereof  shall  be 
inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  re- 
spectively represent,  and  the  Union  shall 
be   perpetual. 

Was  it  a  mistake  to  adopt  these  Ar- 
ticles in  1777,  if  it  vi^as  proper  to  dis- 
card them  in  1787,  and  to  substitute 
therefore  the  present  Constitution? 
Certainly  not.  The  present  Constitu- 
tion   could    not    have   been    adopted   in 


1777.  It  could  not  have  been  formulated 
then.  It  came  very  near  failing  of 
adoption  when  it  was  proposed  ten 
years  later.  The  Providence  in  which 
our  forefathers  had  faith  demanded 
progress,  by  taking  each  day  the  steps 
that  were  proper  for  that  day,  leaving 
as  sufficient  for  the  morrow  both  the 
evil  and  the  good  thereof.  We  can  do 
likewise.  And  that  we  may  do  likewise 
we  should  carefully  consider  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  in  its  relation  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  it  re- 
placed, and  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted as  a  fact. 


Making  Both  Ends  Meet 

{Continued  from  page  368) 


some  enthusiast  tells  me  that  if  I  print 
his  article  or  put  in  a  permanent  de- 
partment devoted  to  his  fad  that  10,000 
new  subscribers  will  result.  I  admit 
that  one  new  subscriber  might  follow, 
two  or  three  possibly,  but  five  or  more 
never.  In  fact  I  can  say  without  ex- 
ception that  about  every  circulation 
campaign  I  know  anything  about,  in- 
cluding those  I  have  myself  originated 
and  enthusiasticaly  stood  sponsor  for, 
has  always  fallen  below  my  expecta- 
tions. 

The  usual  methods  of  increasing  the 
circulation  of  a  magazine  are  contests, 
premiums,  cutting  the  rates,  advertis- 
ing, and  getting  your  subscribers  to 
recommend  the  paper  to  their  friends. 
Each  has  its  special  advantages.  The 
contest  and  premium  policies  have 
built  up  many  a  circulation.  The 
trouble  is  you  never  can  tell  what  con- 
tests or  premiums  will  appeal  to  the 
public  at  a  given  time.  The  circulation 
of  The  Independent  in  the  olden  days 
was  built  up  on  Webster's  Dictionary 
and  Singer  sewing  machines.  One  of 
the  most  successful  of  our  circulation 
schemes  was  offering  in  the  seventies 
as  premiums  for  new  subscribers  those 
two  famous  steel  engravings  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  and 
the  Authors  of  America,  conspicu- 
ous among  whom  were  Irving,  Bry- 
ant, Longfellow,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Lowell  and  Poe.  They  had  to  double 
the  office  force  in  those  halcyon  days 
to  open  the  envelopes  containing 
the  subscriptions  brought  in  by  these 
premiums.  I  wonder  how  many  extra 
girls  we  would  have  to  employ  today  to 
handle  the  rush  of  new  subscribers  if 
we  offered  a  large  steel  engraving  of 
President  Harding  surrounded  by  his 
Cabinet,  or  a  group  picture  of  Modern 
Authors,  consisting  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Gertrude 
Atherton,  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Upton 
Sinclair  and  Robert  W.  Chambers.  The 
trouble  with  premiums  is  that  the 
reader  often  takes  the  paper  solely  for 
the  premium  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  renewal  you  have  to  offer  him  an- 
other prize.  According  to  F.  A.  Ball  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  two-thirds  of 
the  newspapers  of  standing  in  the 
United  States  use  premiums,  over  half 
believe  in  contests,  and  nearly  all 
papers  cut  prices  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  danger  in  a  premium  cam- 


paign lies  in  not  figuring  the  cost  for 
its  inauguration  and  in  employing 
crooked  agents  and  giving  away  stuff 
on  which  you  get  insufficient  return  in 
money  or  influence.  The  danger  in  a 
contest  lies  in  the  methods  employed 
by  the  managers.  A  contest  is  a  good 
thing  provided  the  publisher  is  a  good 
enough  business  man  to  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds wisely  and  not  spend  the  whole 
income  immediately  and  forget  the 
paper  and  ink  bills  that  will  fall  due 
before  the  subscription  expires. 

Getting  subscriptions  by  cutting 
rates  is  almost  universal  in  the  maga- 
zine business.  A  great  many  periodi- 
cals send  in  a  bill  at  the  regular  rate 
when  the  subscription  expires  and  then 
if  after  a  certain  interval  they  get  no 
response  they  send  a  follow-up  offer 
at  a  lower  rate.  This  progressive  re- 
duction cannot  be  carried  on  indefi- 
nitely because  the  postal  laws  prohibit 
a  periodical  from  taking  subscriptions 
for  less  than  half  the  advertised  price. 
Some  periodicals  have  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  putting  their  subscription  rate 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  amount 
they  have  to  get  and  then  cutting  it  in 
two.  This  seems  to  please  both  the  dear 
public,  which  always  loves  a  bargain, 
and  the  publisher,  who  then  gets  his 
essential  price. 

One  would  think  that  magazines 
above  all  other  institutions  would  ad- 
vertize to  increase  their  circulation, 
for  every  one  of  them  employs  several 
uncannily  skilled  men  whose  sole  duty 
it  is  to  urge  everybody  everywhere  al- 
ways to  advertize.  Nevertheless,  the 
Curtis  publications.  Collier's,  the  Lit- 
erary Digest,  the  Pictorial  Review 
and  the  Delineator  are  in  the  compara- 
tively small  group  of  magazines  that 
consistently  and  persistently  adver- 
tize outside  their  own  columns. 

The  Independent  has  been  able  to 
get  more  subscriptions  in  the  last  few 
years  by  the  cooperation  of  our  pres- 
ent subscribers  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  man  who  pays  for  a  magazine 
presumably  likes  it,  and  he  is  sure  to 
have  friends  who  would  also  like  it. 
Our  subscribers  are  generally  glad  to 
say  a  good  word  for  us  and  they  seem 
quite  willing  to  pass  along  our  various 
suggestions  to  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Some  of  them  present  The 
Independent  as  gifts  to  their  friends — 
especially    at    Christmas    time.    A   gift 
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that  comes  fifty-two  times  a  year  and 
gives  the  recipient  the  same  pleasur- 
able stimulus  that  at  the  same  time  it 
gives  the  sender  has  many  advantages 
over  the  ephemeral  box  of  cigars  or 
candy  or  even  the  captivating  cravat  or 
pair  of  diaphanous  silk  stockings. 

The  best  way  to  get  circulation  is 
to  hustle  and  get  it.  Even  then  it  will 
not  come  to  you  very  rapidly,  for  the 
average  man  does  not  feel  any  great 
need  of  any  additional  reading  matter. 
You  will  have  to  go  out  and  fight  for 
it  and  then  fight  some  more  to  retain 
it.  The  best  way  to  retain  it  is  first  to 
get  a  good  list  which  has  been  secured 
by  honest  methods  and  then  keep  that 
list  interested.  There  is  no  use  hoping 
to  make  a  successful  magazine  until  you 
get  the  circulation  that  your  kind  of 
periodical  requires.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  any  method  or  all  methods 
to  get  circulation  until  you  get  over  the 
hill.  Otherwise  you  may  suffer  the  fate 
of  the  Missouri  editor  whose  valedic- 
tory read  thus: 

With  grateful  acknowledgment  to  my 
friends  and  benediction  upon  the  profes- 
sion, I  take  my  hat— the  savings  of  seven- 
teen years  in  the  newspaper  field — and 
retire. 

It  will  never  be  decided,  I  suppose, 
whether  a  paper  should  be  stopped  at 
the  expiration  of  the  subscription  or 
not.  Most  papers  are  continually  ex- 
perimenting along  these  lines,  but  they 
never  seem  to  come  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject.  Some  papers  stop 
when  a  subscription  expires,  some  wait 
three  weeks,  some  three  months,  some 
continue  a  year  and  some  never  stop, 
hoping  that,  by  frequent  dunning,  they 
can  eventually  get  the  subscription. 
Each  method  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  Ladies'  Book  once 
announced,  "All  accounts  not  settled 
during  the  year  will  be  taxed  an  addi- 
tional 50  cents  at  the  end  of  it.  If  we 
must  wait,  we  must  be  paid  for  it.  By 
Jupiter  this  shall  not  be  revoked."  It  has 
been  stated  by  more  than  one  authority 
that  the  want  of  due  punctuality  in 
paying  subscriptions  has  wrecked  more 
magazines  than  anything  else.  Each 
subscription  being  small,  the  individual 
subscriber  is  but  too  apt  to  suppose  it 
a  matter  of  great  indifference  whether 
he  pays  his  quota  at  the  time  appointed 
or  six  or  seven  months  after.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  the  ex- 
pense of  dunning  twice  or  thrice  or,  as 
is  often  the  case,  four  times  for  the 
amount  of  the  subscription,  is  no  small 
proportion    of   the   sum   received. 

Our  Legacy  From  Luther 

(Continued  from  page  36 5) 

of  his  life,  his  wondrous  penetration 
into  the  core  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and 
the  sovereign  power  of  his  will.  So, 
altho  he  was  immediately  condemned 
and  outlawed,  he  left  Worms  the  con- 
queror. 

Even  Roman  Catholics,  like  Eras- 
mus, praised  his  pure  piety.  The 
great  Roman  bishop,  Bossuet,  says  of 
him:  "He  is  the  lightning  which  has 
roused  the  world   from  its   lethargy," 
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Bring  Me  A  City! 


Heeding  no  barrier  of  river, 
mountain,  forest  or  desert;  un- 
mindful of  distance;  the  tele- 
phone has  spread  its  network 
of  communication  to  the  far- 
thest outposts  of  our  country. 

The  ranchman,  a  score  of 
miles  from  his  nearest  neigh- 
tor,  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  town,  may  sit  in  the 
solitude  of  his  prairie  home 
and,  at  will,  order  the  far-dis- 
tant city  brought  to  him.  And 
the  telephone  obeys  his  com- 
mand. 

Time  and  space  become  of 
small  account  when,  through 
desire  or  necessity,  you  would 
call  across  a.  continent. 

This    is   what   the    "Long 


Distance"  service  of  the  Bell 
telephone  has  accomplished 
for  you ;  what  science  in  con- 
struction has  created;  and 
what  efficiency  of  workers  has 
maintained. 

You  take  the  telephone  as 
much  for  granted  as  you  do 
the  wonder  of  the  changing 
seasons.  You  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  com- 
pany's ability  to  keep  all  the 
parts  of  this  great  nation  in 
constant  contact. 

By  so  doing  you  offer  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  Bell  organiza- 
tion which  has  created  this 
"Long  Distance"  service — a 
service  no  other  country  has 
attempted  to  equal. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


1 A  A  f^i^^HaVaiva  Seconds  ^/t,  70 

Jii\#  \M  From  Factory  Direct  ToYouBYEx.ORPARCELPosT^Mir^'^' 

Made  of  Imported  Havana  Plcadura,  from  our  own  plantations  In  t'uba — leaves  that  are  too  short 
to  roll  Into  our  15c  cigars.  They're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke  looks. 
Customers  call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."  -  Send  money  with  order  or  pay  on  arrival. 

None  Sold  After  May  18th  at  This  Price  and  Not  More  Than  100  to  One  Smoker 

j  Money  refunded  If  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.  When  ordering  specify  mild,  medium  or  ( 

'strong.  'Voiir  Check  accepted.  Our  references.  Dun  or  Bradstreefs  or  any  Bank.  \ 

To  each  purchaser  of  100  Edwin's  Genuine  Havana  Seconds,  we  will  extend  the  prfvllege  of  orderlnit,  rorS1.2S 

additional,  one  of  Edwin's  "SAMPLE  CASES"  containing  one  sample  ci^ar  each  of  our  12  Best  Sellers- -all  Bar- 

IgainValues- -priced  up  to  $30. 00  per  100. Include  this  in  your  order-- it's  the  bit:gest  sample  value  ever  offered.  | 
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Here  Are  Books — and  Books 


The  Red  Republic 

The  number  of  enterprizing  Ameri- 
can   and    British    journalists,    authors 
and  social  theorists  who  have  managed 
somehow    to    smuggle    themselves    into 
Soviet   Russia   and  out  again  must  be 
considerable  to  judge  from  the  number 
of  books  of  their  adventures,  observa- 
tions   and   conclusions    which   are   now 
being  unloaded  on  the  reading  public. 
Probably  the  two  recent  books  of  this 
sort  which  will  have  the  greatest  popu- 
lar appeal  are  Clare   Sheridan's  diary 
of  adventures  from  May  fair  to  Moscow 
and  Russia  in  the  Shadoios,  by  H.  G. 
Wells.    Both    books    combine    a    racy, 
readable   style   with   first-hand   studies 
of    the    leaders    of    Bolshevism.    Clare 
Sheridan  is  a  sculptor  of  genius  who 
did  busts  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
new   regime   in    Russia.    Her   point    of 
view  is  the  detached  outlook  of  the  ar- 
tist;  as  she  says  "it  is  the  psychology 
of  people  that  interests  me,  not  their 
politics."    She    found    Lenin,    Trotzky 
and   the   other    Bolshevist   chiefs   very 
human  beings  after  all,  very  glad  of  a 
chat  with  a  pretty  young  sculptress  and 
as  ready  to  talk  about  art  as  about  the 
sacred   revolution.    H.    G.    Wells   is   al- 
most as  impartial  an  observer  as  Clare 
Sheridan,  and,  like  her,  sees  the  com- 
edy as  well  as  the  tragedy  in  Bolshe- 
vism. The  solemn  dogmas  of  orthodox 
Socialism  about  the  "proletariat"   and 
the    "bourgeoisie"    move    him    to    out- 
bursts of  amused  impatience,  in  one  of 
which  he  threatened  to  shave  the  great, 
bushy    beard    from    the    face    of    Karl 
Marx!     He     ridicules     the     Bolshevist 
theories  and  confesses  that  in  practice 
Bolshevism  has   reduced  urban   Russia 
to    starvation;    but    none    the    less    he 
concludes  that  "The  only  possible  Gov- 
ernment that  can  stave  off  a  final  col- 
lapse of  Russia  now  is  the  present  Bol- 
shevik  Government."  He  believes  that 
the    energy,    honesty    and    idealism    of 
the  communist  dictatorship,  tho  blended 
with  much  cruelty  and  inefficiency,   is 
the  one  force  which  can  get  the  Rus- 
sian giant  on  his  feet  again.  It  is  not 
that  he  loves  Bolshevism  more  but  that 
he  loves  the  counter-revolution  less. 

Henry  Noel  Brailsford  in  The  Rus- 
sian Workers'  Republic  takes  practi- 
cally the  same  point  of  view  as  H.  G. 
Wells,  tho  with  a  shade  more  sympathy 
for  the  communistic  ideal.  He  admits, 
and  regrets,  that  there  is  neither  lib- 
erty nor  democracy  in  Soviet  Russia. 
As  a  liberal  idealist  and  pacifist  he 
has  no  liking  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  reign  of  terror. 
But  he  is  much  encouraged  by  the  edu- 
cational experiments  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  he  describes  inter- 
estingly and  with  enthusiasm.  More- 
over he  is  animated,  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  Mr.  Wells,  with  partizan- 
ship  for  the  townsnian  against  the 
peasant.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend in  his  final  chapter  that  democ- 
racy would  be  undesirable  in  Russia 
because  it  would  mean  the  rule  of  the 
peasant  and  the  peasant  is  unfit  for 
388 


Wide  World 

Clare  Sheridan's  bust  of  Lenin,  one  of  her 
Russian  impressions  in  sculptured  form 

self-government!  Thus  the  most  radi- 
cal Socialists  swing  full  circle  and 
adopt  the  arguments  of  aristocracy; 
praising  Bolshevism  because  it  is  the 
rule  of  an  enlightened  minority  over 
the  common  mass.  Bolshevism  at  Work, 
by  William  T.  Goode,  and  What  I  Saw 
in  Riissia,  by  George  Lansbury,  resem- 
ble Brailsford's  book  in  their  concen- 
tration on  the  constructive  side  of 
Soviet  rule,  the  fostering  of  education 
and  art  and  the  zealous,  tho  only 
partly  successful,  attempts  to  fight 
famine  and  disease.  But  they  are  en- 
thusiastic almost  without  reservation 
for  what  they  saw  in  Russia  and  lack 
the  moments  of  doubt  that  one  comes 
across  in  Wells  and  Brailsford.  "Bar- 
barous Soviet  Russia,"  by  Isaac  Mc- 
Bride,  The  Crisis  in  Russia  and  Russia 
in  1919,  both  by  Arthur  Ransome,  and 
Sketches  of  Soviet  Russia,  by  John 
Varney,  are  somewhat  slighter  de- 
scriptive studies  of  contemporary  Rus- 
sia, also  with  a  strong  pro-Bolshevist 
slant.  R.  W.  Postgate  analyzes  The 
Bolshevik  Theory  and  expounds  the 
reasons  why  the  Bolsheviki  reject 
democracy  and  insist  on  a  class  dic- 
tatorship. 

Mayfair  to  Moscow,  by  Clare  Sheridan.  Boni 
&  Liveright.  Rtissia  in  the  Shadows,  by  H.  G. 
Wells.  Geo.  H.  Doran.  The  Russian  Workers' 
Republic,  by  Henry  Noel  Brailsford.  Harper 
Bros.  Bolshevism  at  Work,  by  William  T. 
Goode.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.  What  I 
Saw  in  Russia,  by  George  Lansbury.  Boni  & 
Liveright.  "Barbarous  Soviet  Russia,"  by 
Isaac  McBride.  Thomas  Seltzer.  Russia  in 
1919,  by  Arthur  Ransome.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
The  Crisis  in  Russia,  by  Arthur  Ransome.  B. 
W.  Huebsch.  Sketches  of  Soviet  Russia,  by 
John  Varney.  N.  L.  Brown.  The  Bolshevik 
Theory,  by  R.  W.  Postgate.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

Critics  of  Bolshevism 

The  defenders  and  apologists  of  Bol- 
shevism do  not  monopolize  the  book 
market.  There  are  also  critics  who  are 
more  or  less  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Soviet  regime  and  in  this  country  (tho 
not  in  Russia)  they  can  make  them- 
selves heard.  The  best  written  and 
most  interesting  attack  on  Bolshevism 
comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Bolshevism:  Theory  and  Practice,  by 
Bcrtrand  Russell,  is  the  work  of  a 
radical  pacifist  with  leanings  toward 
r.narchist     syndicalism;     a     man     far 


more  "to  the  left"  in  his  personal  creed 
than   Wells,   Brailsford,  Robins,   Hard, 
Ransome,  Goode  or  even  Lansbury.  Yet 
he    is    somehow    more    deeply    offended 
than  these  men  by  the  harshness  and 
tyranny   of   Bolshevist   rule;    he  is   as 
anxious  to  sympathize  vnth  the  build- 
ers of  Soviet  Russia  as  any  other  lib- 
eral visitor  to  the  red  republic,  but  he 
cannot  quite  manage  it.  The  very  re- 
luctance  with  which  he  condemns  the 
Bolsheviki   adds   immensely  to  the   ef- 
fect of  his  condemnation.  Sovietism,  by 
William  English  Walling,  has  none  of 
the  delicate  half-tones  of  Mr.  Russell's 
book.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  uncompro- 
mizing    attack    on    Bolshevism    as    the 
antithesis  of  democracy  by  a  Socialist 
with    a    robust    faith    in    the    political 
methods  and  liberal  institutions  which 
the  Bolsheviki  repudiate.  The  Groping 
Giant,    by    William    Adams    Brown,    is 
particularly    valuable    for    the    inside 
glimpses    it    gives    of    life    among    the 
anti-Bolshevist  circles  of  Russia,  both 
monarchist    and    republican,    and    the 
pathetic  lot  of  the  "intelligentzia"  who 
overthrew  the  old  despotism  on  behalf 
of  the   Russian  people   only  to  be  re- 
pudiated in  their  turn  by  the  people  as 
"bourgeois."  The  Bolshevik  Adventure, 
by  John  Pollock,  is  a  rather  crude  de- 
piction  of   Bolshevism   as   nothing  but 
"malice,    ignorance    and    brutal    force" 
enthroned    by    German    intrigue.    The 
Last  Days  of  the  Romanovs,  by  George 
Gustav  Telberg  and  Robert  Wilton,  is 
a    heavily    documented    account    of    all 
that  is  known  of  the  execution  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  and  his  family. 

Both  Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Wilton 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  Jewish  element 
in  Bolshevism.  Mr.  Pollock  numbers 
Lenin  among  the  Jews  (p.  xxii)  and 
Mr.  Wilton  commits  the  even  more 
ridiculous  error  of  conceding  that 
Lenin  is  a  Russian,  but  asserting  that 
he  is  a  mere  "screen"  for  the  real  Jew- 
ish rulers  of  Russia  (p.  393).  The  ab- 
surdity of  all  this  is  well  shown  in 
The  Jew  and  American  Ideals,  by  John 
Spargo,  where  evidence  is  given  that 
of  the  seventeen  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  People's  Commissars,  the  real 
ruling  force  in  Soviet  Russia,  one  mem- 
ber only  is  a  Jew.  The  persecution  of 
the  Jews  under  the  old  regime  is  re- 
counted in  Dubnow's  History  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  the 
persecution  which  they  have  endured 
in  the  present  revolutionary  epoch  in 
Heifetz's  The  Slaughter  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Ukraine  in  1919;  a  terrible  series 
of  massacres  costing  over  30,000  lives. 
The  Russian  Peasant  and  the  Revo- 
lution, by  Maurice  G.  Hindus,  is  a 
scholarly  book  on  a  neglected  subject; 
deservedly  praised  by  Professor  Ross 
as  "honest,  sober  and  wise."  The  author 
concedes  the  utter  degradation  of  the 
Russian  peasant  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent and  shows  that  his  standard  of 
living  has  been  on  the  Asiatic  rather 
than  the  European  or  American  level; 
yet  he  sees  in  him  the  hope  of  Russia's 
future,  since  the  backwardness  of  the 
rural     Russian     is     due     to    historical 
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causes     rather     than     to    innate     in- 
feriority. 

Bolshevism :  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Ber- 
trand  Russell.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 
Sovietism,  by  William  English  Walling.  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.  The  Groping  Giant,  by  William 
Adams  Brown.  Yale  University  Press.  The 
Bolshevik  Adventure,  by  John  Pollock.  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.  The  Last  Days  of  the  Ronvanovs, 
by  George  Gustav  Telberg  and  Robert  Wil- 
ton. Geo.  H.  Doran.  The  Jew  j^nd  American 
Ideals,  by  John  Spargo.  Harper  Bros.  His- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland,  by 
S.  M.  Dubnow.  2  vols.  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety. The  Slaughter  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Ukraine  in  1919,  by  Elias  Heifetz.  Thomas 
Seltzer.  The  Russian  Peasant  and  the  Revo- 
lution, by  Maurice  G.  Hindus.  Henry  Holt 
Co. 

One  Hundred  Per  Cent 

This  Americanization  movement  in 
literature  is  gaining  an  alarming  hold. 
The  Great  American  Novel  is  no  longer 
simply  an  average  good  novel  accident- 
ally written  and  published  in  America; 
it  must  be  America  herself,  packed  be- 
tween covers.  There  has  come  to  be  a 
standard  recipe:  take  chaos,  strife,  an 
emergent  people,  the  urge  of  vast  in- 
choate forces — put  all  that  into  a  book, 
and  there  you  have  America. 

The  Dark  Mother,  by  Waldo  Frank, 
is  one  of  these,  a  novel  from  which  the 
reader  emerges  battered,  bruised  and 
tlind.  But  the  chaos  is  of  clumsy  words 
and  confused  idea  and  extravagantly 
indiscriminate  material — all  precipi- 
tated about  two  or  three  simple  and 
ancient  ideas  that  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  every  race  since  time  began. 
A  young  man  goes  to  the  great  city  to 
seek  his  fortune;  he  does  a  little  work 
on  the  side,  falls  in  and  out  of  love  a 
half  dozen  times,  and  the  book  ends 
with  him  on  his  way  to  marriage.  Why 
be  thick  and  dark  and  turbulent  about 
that? 

It  is  not  playing  with  paradox  to 
say  that  the  picture  of  formlessness 
and  turmoil  may  be  drawn  with  spare, 
clean  lines.  Read  Poor  White,  by  Sher- 
wood Anderson.  Its  form  as  a  novel  is 
rather  awkwardly  haphazard;  Mr.  An- 
•derson  has  more  power  over  the  sketch- 
sequence  form  of  his  earlier  book, 
^'Winesburg,  Ohio."  But  detach  the 
characters  and  let  them  stand  alone. 
These  are  really  Americans,  sprung 
straight  from  their  local  Middle  West- 
ern stock  and  soil,  shaped  by  the  oc- 
cupations and  society  of  a  Middle  West- 
ern small  town.  And  whether  it  is 
Hugh  McVey,  the  dumb  and  obscure 
■dreamer,  or  Clara,  ignorant,  restless, 
shrewdly  groping — or  anyone  else  in 
the  book — the  curious,  interesting  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  inadvertently 
followed  the  100  per  cent  recipe  more 
faithfully  than  Mr.  Frank  or  any  of 
his  self-conscious  kind — and  then  pro- 
duced a  book  that  for  human  picture 
and  characterization  is  as  simple  and 
lucid  and  unforced  as  a  child's  bedtime 
story. 

The  Dark  Mother,  by  Waldo  Frank.  Boni  & 
Liveright.  Poor  White,  by  Sherwood  Ander- 
son.   B.    W.    Huebsch. 

A  Row  of  Story  Books 

The  Lighter  Side  or  School  Life,  by  Ian 
Hay  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.).  A  new  edition 
of  Major  Beith's  delijrbtfuUy  humorous  sketches 
of  English   schoolboy  life. 

Joanna  Builds  a  Nkst,  by  Juliet  Wilbur 
Tompkins  ( Bobbs-MerrilH .  Joanna  is  a  bright. 
Personable  girl  whose  stoi-y  of  making  the  ideal 
llome   out   of  a  iannhou&e    is   told    with    consid- 


America's  Best 


"The  Brimming  Cup'' 

By  Dorothy  Can  field 

"Dorothy  Canfield  has  done  fine  work  before,  but  now  she  welds 
the  culture  and  grace  of  the  older  fiction  with  the  fearless  honesty 
of  the  new.  The  Brimming  Cup'  is  a  bigger,  a  finer,  a  more 
searchingly  honest,  a  more  penetrating  novel  than  'The  Bent  Twig' 
ever  promised  us  that  she  could  write." — The  Boston  Transcript. 

Third  large  printing  within  ten  days  of  publication. — $2.00 

**Main  Street" 

By  Sinclair  Lewis 

"Main  Street"  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  American  literature. 
"It  ranks  with  'The  Scarlet  Letter,' "  says  William  Allen  White. 
And  John  Galsworthy  calls  it  "a  feather  in  the  cap  of  any  literature." 

18th  printing  (40,000  copies)  now  selling — $2.00 


■Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  1  West  47th  St.,  New  York" 


This  material  has  NOT  been 
published  in  any  magazine 


Robert 
Lansing's 


personal  narrative  of  the 
peace  conference  and  of 
the  events  leading  up  to 
his  resignation  is  now 
on   sale   under   the   title 


The  Peace 
Negotiations 


lllus.   $3.00 

At  alt  bookstores 


Houghton.   Afifflin   Co. 
16  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AUTOGRAPHS 

We  have  just  published  an  extensive  priced 
Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters  and 
DocUME.NTS  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
(48  pp.,  1764  titles).  In  it  are  offered  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Roosevelt,  Napoleon,  Cromwell, 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Lowell.  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Riley,  Field,  Mark  Twain,  Rus- 
KiN,  Meredith,  Browning.  Tennyson, 
Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Mendelssohn, 
Wagner,  Liszt,  I$ooth,  Irving — not  to  men- 
tion hundreds  of  others  of  fame.  Sent  free 
on  receipt  of  2c.   in   stamps  for   mailing. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP 


Boston 


Maxachuietti 


Talking  About 
Religious  Books 

There  are  several  you  should  read, 
that  is,  if  your  looking  for  something 
written  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 

The  New  Orthodoxy 

By  Edward  S.  A>ies,  is  a  popular  interpre- 
tation of  man's  religious  life  in  the  light  of 
present  day  learning.       $1.50,  postpaid  $1.60. 

What  is  Christianity 

By  George  Cross.  This  book  is  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  rival  interpretations  of 
Christianity.  $1.25,  postpaid  $1.35. 

The  Religions  of  the  World 

By  George  A.  Barton.  What  are  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  and  what  elements  do 
they  hold  in  common?  The  author  ably  an- 
swers this  twofold  question  in  seventeen 
chapters  that  read  as  easily  as  a  story. 

$2.00,  postpaid  $2.15. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Christian  Religion 

By  Gerald  B.  Smith.  This  book  is  just 
what  the  title  suggests — a  guide  for  the  per- 
son seeking  reliable  information  about  the 
Christian   religion.  $3.00,   postpaid  $3.20. 

The  Evolution  of  Elarly 
Christianity 

By  Shirley  J.  Case.  To  understand  Chris- 
tianity one  should  know  something  of  its 
early  history  and  especially  the  environment 
in  which  it  developed.      $2.75,  postpaid  $2.90. 

Purchase  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from   us. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

5751  Elli*  Avenue  Chicago,   Illinois 
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erable   humor.    A   KCK>d   book    for   a   convalescent 
friend. 

The  Wild  Cat,  by  Hugh  Wiley  (Doran).  "I 
don't  bother  work,  work  don't  bother  me," 
sang  the  Wild  Cat  as  he  rolled  the  gallopin' 
bones.  His  adventures  from  draft  to  Croix  de 
Guerre  make  up  a  first  class  "nigger"  story 
with  a  laugh   on  every   page. 


Children  of  Stobm,  by  I.  A.  R.  Wylie  (John 
Lane  Co.).  A  story  of  England,  of  the  married 
life  of  a  man  and  woman  of  different  social 
classes.  Some  deft  and  truthful  character  draw- 
ing curiously  imposed  on  a  great  deal  of  awk- 
ward   and    undistinguished    crudity. 

Alex  the  Great,  by  H.  C.  Witwer  (Small, 
Maynard    &    Co.).    Not   many   people    are    funny 


when  they  set  out  to  be,  but  the  author  of 
From  Baseball  to  Boches  often  is.  He  is  in 
this  magnificently  slangy  story  of  how  Alex 
from  Vermont  came  to  New  York,  found  it  a 
"rube  town"  and  proceeded  to  show  it  a  thing 
or  two,  beginning  on  his  first  day  by  landing 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  job  as  automobile  sales- 
man altho  he  didn't  know  the  hood  of  a  car 
from  the  magneto. 


This  Changing  World 


The  utilization  of  wave  motion  is 
still  more  problematical.  When  we  see 
the  surf  pounding  the  rocks  on  a 
coastal  cliff  and  especially  when  it 
bowls  us  over  on  the  beach  we  are 
struck  with  the  force  of  the  wasted 
power.  But  the  waves  are  too  irregu- 
lar in  time,  strength  and  direction  to 
be  conveniently  harnessed  to  ma- 
chinery. Inventors  have  contrived 
floats  with  ratchets  that  would  turn 
a  wheel  or  pistons  that  would  com- 
press air,  but  nothing  has  come  of 
them.  So  far,  about  the  only  work  that 
has  been  got  out  of  the  wild  waves  is 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  blowing  of  a 
horn  or  the  display  of  a  light,  and  even 
these  duties  are  unreliably  performed. 

While  we  are  chopping  wood  to  make 
our  fires  and  digging  coal  to  raise  our 
steam,  there  is  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  p.v.y  of  us  an  inexhaustible  reser- 
voir of  heat.  We  are  in  fact  living  over 
a  furnace  hotter  than  a  Bessemer  con- 
verter. Enough  of  this  heat  leaks  up 
thru  the  earth's  stony  crust  to  melt  a 
layer  of  ice  four  inches  thick  over  the 
entire  world  every  year.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  supply  five  horsepower  to 
every  acre,  but  the  radiation  is  too 
slow  and  the  rise  of  temperature  too 
slight  to  be  utilized. 

But  why  not  dig  a  hole  far  enough 
in  the  ground  and  tap  this  subter- 
ranean region  of  eternal  fire?  This  is 
perhaps  not  an  impossible  project.  It 
is  a  plain  engineering  proposition  tho 
probably  beyond  our  present  power 
to  accomplish.  Sir  Charles  Parsons, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English 
engineers,  argued  for  its  practicability 
before  the  British  Association  in  1904 
and  again  in  1919.*  The  deepest  boring 
so  far  made  is  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  At  this  depth  the  temperature  is 
found  to  be  about  187  degrees  Fahr.  If 
the  bore  could  be  carried  further  the 
boiling  point  of  water  might  be  reached 
and  beyond  that  one  would  get  super- 
heated steam.  Water  run  down  a  pipe 
to  the  hot  rock  level  would  come  up  an- 
other pipe  as  high  pressure  steam  for 
running  turbines  in  the  power-house 
at  the  top;  a  fuelless  boiler  run  by 
wageless  stokers  for  endless  time.  Sir 
Charles  Parsons  figured  out  in  1904 
that  a  shaft  could  be  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  miles  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000 
in  the  course  of  eighty-five  years.  The 
objection  was  raised  that  at  such  a 
depth  the  pressure  would  be  so  great 
that  the  rocks  would  flow  in  and  close 
up  the  shaft.  But  since  then  the  ex- 
periments    of     Professor     Adams     of 


•  Those  who  have  not  access  to  the  Associa- 
tion reports  will  find  interesting  popular  ex- 
positions of  the  scheme  in  Science  and  Inven- 
tion, November,  1920,  and  in  Popvlar  Science 
Monthly,    April,    1921. 


{Continued  from  page  S6Ii.) 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  have 
proved  that  limestone  might  stand  the 
pressure  of  a  depth  of  fifteen  miles 
and  granite  thirty  miles  without  col- 
lapsing. The  plan  is  to  start  with  a 
wide  shaft  and  reduce  the  diameter  at 
intervals  whenever  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  carry  that  size  any  deeper. 
But  the  difficulties  of  relieving  the  heat 
and  air  pressure  sufficiently  at  the  bot- 
tom become  so  enormous  at  great 
depths  that  no  such  ambitious  project 
is  likely  soon  to  be  undertaken.  A 
twelve-mile  shaft  would  afford  very 
valuable  information  to  the  geologists 
but  it  could  not  be  expected  to  pay,  for 
the  rocks  might  not  conduct  heat  fast 
enough  to  raise  any  great  quantity  of 
water  to  the  boiling  point.  But  in  vol- 
canic regions  where  underground  heat 
comes  near  the  surface  some  use  might 
be  made  of  it.  In  fact  some  use  is  made 
of  it  at  Lardarello,  Italy,  where  10,000 
horse-power  is  generated  by  turbines 
from  high-pressure  steam  obtained 
from  bore-holes. 

The  next  source  on  our  list,  the  in- 
ternal energy  of  the  atom,  must  also 
be  ruled  out  as  impracticable.  Yet  we 
must  pause  a  moment  to  consider  it  be- 
cause it  is  so  tantalizing.  The  man  who 
had  "acres  of  diamonds"  right  at  home 
was  not  so  well  off  as  every  one  of  us, 
for  we  all  have  at  hand  potential 
wealth  enough  to  make  us  multi-mil- 
lionaires. No  man,  no  horse,  need  labor 
any  longer  if  we  could  draw  upon  the 
energy  of  the  motion  of  the  minuter 
bodies  that  make  up  the  atom.  The 
atom  used  to  be  considered  the  ulti- 
mate unit  of  the  universe,  the  simplest 
possible  substance,  the  smallest  pos- 
sible particle.  That  is  how  it  got 
its  name  in  Greek,  a-tom,  the  "un- 
dividable."  Now  that  the  atom  has 
proved  dividable  it  should  drop  its 
negative  prefix  and  be  called  "torn" 
for  short. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  used  to  think 
about  atoms — those  of  us  who  thought 
about  them  at  all — as  solid  shiny 
spheres  like  marbles  with  several  hooks 
sticking  out  by  which  other  atoms 
could  be  attached.  Now  we  must  drop 
this  old-fashioned  image  of  the  atom 
and  try  to  conceive  of  it  as  a  sort  of 
solar  system,  mostly  empty  space  but 
with  a  few  infinitesimal  corpuscles  cir- 
cling in  orbits  about  a  central  nucleus 
with  almost  the  speed  of  light.  Almost 
all  of  the  weight  of  the  atom  is  con- 
centrated in  the  nucleus  which  is 
charged  with  positive  electricity.  This 
positive  nucleus  is,  in  the  larger  atoms, 
closely  encompassed  by  a  number  of 
negative  electrons,  perhaps  sticking  to 
it  like  tacks  to  a  magnet.  Outside  the 
nucleus  at  a  great  distance — if  we  can 
call  anything  great  that  is  so  exceed- 


ingly small — are  one  or  more  electrons 
— that  is,  corpuscles  of  negative  elec- 
tricity revolving  around  the  positive 
center  like  the  earth  around  the  sun 
but  with  nearly  the  speed  of  light.  In 
the  hydrogen  atom,  the  lightest  of  all, 
there  is  only  one  electron  satellite.  In 
the  helium  atom,  the  next  lightest, 
there  are  two  electrons  which  as  they 
revolve  around  the  nucleus  keep  on  op- 
posite sides  of  it,  just  as  far  away 
from  each  other  as  they  can.  In  the 
electrical  world,  you  know,  old  maxims 
are  reversed,  for  "like  hates  like"  and 
"birds  of  a  feather  never  flock  to- 
gether" if  they  can  help  themselves. 
In  the  uranium  atom,  the  heaviest  of 
all  the  elements,  there  are  thought  to 
be  ninety-two  negative  electrons,  and 
you  may  imagine  what  a  hard  job  it  is 
to  keep  such  a  lot  together  and  prop- 
erly balanced,  since  the  unlike  particles 
have  an  attraction  and  the  like  an  an- 
tipathy for  one  another.  In  fact  ura- 
nium cannot  control  its  unruly  mem- 
bers. Once  in  a  while  one  of  the  positive 
particles  breaks  loose  from  the  nucleus 
and  flies  off  with  a  speed  that  would 
carry  it  from  New  York  to  London  in 
a  quarter  of  a  second.  Its  energy  of 
motion  is  a  million  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  rifle  bullet  of  the  same 
weight.  When  the  ejected  particle 
quiets  down  it  turns  out  to  be  an  atom 
of  helium,  one  of  the  most  inert  of 
gases.  Two  other  positive  particles 
follow  the  example  of  the  first  emi- 
grant and  then  what  is  left  of  the 
uranium  is  a  new  element,  radium. 

Radium  is  even  more  unstable  than 
its  parent  uranium.  It  fires  off  five 
positive  particles  in  succession  like  a 
Roman  candle  its  fire  balls,  and  then 
settles  down  to  a  perpetually  peaceful 
existence  as  lead. 

Whenever  a  helium  atom  carrying  two 
charges  of  positive  electricity  is  eject- 
ed, two  negative  electrons  have  to  fol- 
low it  sooner  or  later,  otherwise  the 
electrical  balance  of  the  atomic  system 
would  be  destroyed.  The  positive  par- 
ticles are  heavier,  7200  times  heavier, 
than  the  negative  electrons,  but  the 
latter  are  livelier;  they  fly  ten  or  fif- 
teen times  as  fast. 

But  since  both  of  them  are  moving 
with  such  tremendous  speeds  when 
they  fly  away  from  the  atom,  they  pro- 
duce enormous  amounts  of  heat  for 
their  size  when  they  collide  with  the 
atoms  of  the  air  or  of  the  containing 
vessel.  If  they  strike  the  skin  they 
burn  and  blister  it.  If  you  look  at  the 
luminous  dial  of  your  watch  with  a 
high  power  microscope  in  the  dark  you 
can  see  the  flashes  of  light  as  the 
electrons  strike  the  zinc  paint. 

The  heat  evolved  spontaneously  and 
continuously    from    these    radio-active 
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metals  is  vastly  greater  than  the  heat 
we  can  obtain  from  combustion. 
Radium  gives  off  330,000  times  as 
much  heat  in  the  course  of  its  life  of 
1590  years  more  or  less  as  could  be 
obtained  by  burning  the  same  weight 
of  coal.  If  you  use  fifteen  tons  of  coal 
in  the  course  of  the  year  you  might 
replace  it  by  200  pounds  of  radium — 
tho  I  do  not  advise  this,  since  radium 
costs  about  $45,000,000  a  pound  and  to 
go  down  cellar  to  tend  the  radium  fur- 
nace would  be  like  taking  a  bath  in 
the  "mustard  gas"  that  blistered  our 
poor  boys  in  France.  But  if  it  were  not 
for  these  objections  radium  would  be 
fine  for  heating,  since  at  the  end  of  the 
year  you  would  have  only  used  up  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  your  radium 
whereas  all  your  fifteen  tons  of  coal 
would  have  gone  off  in  smoke. 

Radium,  then,  comes  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  perpetual  fire  sought  by 
the  alchemists.  It  always  manages  to 
be  a  little  hotter  than  its  surroundings 
whether  it  be  immersed  in  liquefied  air 
or  put  into  a  blast  furnace.  Nothing  we 
can  do  to  it  alters  its  habits.  Without 
haste  and  without  rest  it  radiates  at 
an  even  rate.  If  we  could  only  find  a 
way  to  speed  it  up  when  we  wanted  to 
use  its  heat  and  to  shut  it  off  when 
we  did  not  need  it  we  might  make  use 
of  its  power.  But  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  atom  has  not  been  found. 

Since  all  the  atoms  are  composed  of 
similar  rotating  systems,  any  of  the 
elements,  especially  the  heavy  ones, 
might  provide  us  with  energy  to  run 
our  machinery  if  we  knew  how  to  set 
it  loose.  Radium,  uranium  and  a  few 
others  are  decomposing  spontaneously 
but  the  rest  seem  to  be  quite  stable. 
If  they,  too,  are  disintegrating,  how- 
ever slowly,  we  should  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  whole  world  would  ulti- 
mately slough  off  and  dissolve  into 
helium  and  hydrogen  gases. 

It  has  recently  been  found  possible 
to  smash  up  a  peaceable  atom  by  pro- 
jectiles from  one  of  its  belligerent 
neighbors.  For  instance,  in  this  way 
hydrogen  has  been  chipped  off  from 
the  nitrogen  atom.  But  it  requires 
more  energy  to  break  up  an  ordinary 
atom  than  can  be  got  out  of  it.  This  is 
fortunate,  for  if  it  were  otherwise  some 
chemist  might  hit  upon  the  right  vibra- 
tion to  smash  up  the  atom  and  the 
shock  of  this  would  set  off  the  others 
like  grains  of  gunpowder,  and  so  the 
earth  would  vanish  in  one  big  explo- 
sion— a  disquieting  thought. 

Like  the  cup  at  the  lips  of  Tantalus, 
these  unimaginable  riches  lie  literally 
within  our  grasp,  yet  for  each  of  them 
we  perish  in  poverty.  Of  all  the  ninety- 
two  elements  only  a  few  release  the 
energy  they  contain  and  we  cannot  even 
control  their  released  radiation.  So  far, 
all  the  use  we  have  made  of  it  is  to 
burn  out  cancers  and  to  illuminate 
watch  dials  and  keyholes. 

But  dreams  of  an  Atomic  Age  to  fol- 
low the  Age  of  Steam  are  profitless 
since  we  do  not  know  that  man  may 
ever  gain  access  to  this  store  of  energy. 
Next  month  we  shall  consider  the 
utilization  of  the  energy  received  from 
the  sun  in  the  form  of  light  waves. 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 


^^l11L^^r^8.00  SHOES 

Special  Shoes  $1  (\  (\(\    11    Special  Shoes  $^  (\(\ 

Hand  Workmanship         J-V/.V/V/     ||        Stylish  and  Durable  \J»\J\J 

FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIREa  FROM  FAaORY 

TO  YDU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.DougIas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine    quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemedcers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

Insist    upon    having  W.  L. 

Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed  or   mutilated. 


$4.50S$5.00 


CAUTION 


W.  li.  Doug-las  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 

9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  o^^n  stores. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 

take  no  other  make.    Order    direct  &ora 

the  factory.    Send  for  booklet  telling  how        \/^    L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

to  order  shoeabymail.  postage  free.  jqq  ^p^^^  gj  _  Brockton,  Mas: 


11  President      ^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Boulder,  Colorado,  Summer  Quarter    1921 
First,  Term,  June  13  to  July  20-     .Second  Term,  July  21  to 

August  27 
In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Ideal  conditions  for  summer  study 
and  recreaiion.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Opthal- 
molo^y.  Engineering- and  Vocational  subjerts.  Able  faculty.  Emi- 
nent lectures.  Attractive  courses  for  teachers,  _  Living  expenses 
reasonable.     Address  Registrar  for  catatogue. 


M,3M-W=l«=MI=l*:MJ=MJ=M'=MJ=HJ-t|-M 


Short -Story  Writing 

A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons, 
taught  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
Elditor  of  The.  iVriler'sMonthly. 

One  pnpil  has  received  over 
$5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time. 
Hundreds  are  selling  right  along 
to  the  leading  magazines  and  the 
best  prodocing  companies. 

Also  courses  in  Play  Writing, 
Photoplay  Writing,  Versifica- 
tion, Journalism,  etc. 

ISO-Page  illastrated  catalogne  free.  Please  Address 

"Cfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dcp't.  304  Sj3Ting(ie\d,Mass. 


DK.  ESENWEIN 


eSTASLiSHCD  IddT 


INCORPORATtO   l90* 


•»nM-M.zM':M-i»r«*i=i»i:iM-:w,-|»:::i»^«B 


SPEAKERS  WRITERS,  cij.'iBMfM 

'  preparing  special  article 


MEMBERS: 

isist     in 
preparing  special  articles,   pa- 
pers,  speeches,    debates,     lixpert   scholarly   service. 
Hevision  of  manuscripts,  story  and  hooks. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREATJl 
Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


^Shore  Of  Lake  Michigan         I 

Evanston                     —  Chicago     II 
■         led     I  1 


Write  for  beaatifal  book  of  views  and  detailed  . . . 
description  of  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  W  I 
Session  at  Northwestern  University.  Address 

Walter  OUI  Scott.  Pres. 
107  Unlveriity  Hall. 


*  Evanston,  111. 


The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  the  same  in  educational 
and  credit  value  as  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  colleges,  the  graduate  schools  and  the 
professional  schools  provide  courses  in 
Arts,  Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and 
Administration,  Education,  Law,  Divinity, 
Medicine,  and  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion. 

Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as  study. 
Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two  great  parks 
and  Lake  Michigan  within  walking  dis- 
tance. 

Students  may  register  for  either  term  or 
both 

1st  Term—  June  20— July  27 

2nd   Term— July  28— Sept.  2 

Write  for  complete  announcement 

Cf)e  aniber.sitp  of  Cfjicago 

BOX    524    FACULTY    EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


W&ited^  XfOUk  Q/ie^tl0n;-heil\\ie  pronuncialion  of 
Dolsheviki ,  the  spelling  ofa  puzzling -word,  ihe  location  of -^ 
I  Murmati  Ojasl-the  meaning  of  blighh},elc.,thi$  Supreme  Authority 


WEBSTERS  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


Iconlainsdnaccurale, final  arxsv/er. ;^°'i°°'^^'^^!^J'J^'l eooo musir.|^on,>   ^ 
",Reguloi-  ond  India-Papoi  Editions.      G.St  C.  MERRIAM  C0..3pringTiela,MaSS. 
LWritefor  ^peeimgn   poqgs,  prices,  otc.  and    FRE.E  Pcjckeh  Mops    pci   INDP. 
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Genuine  Imported  $5.00  Toyo     S/^TQ 

PANAMA  H  AT^^ 


Delivered 
FREE 


A 

Stunning 

Stylish 

Hat 


THIS 
SEASON'S 
,    LATEST      ; 
'     MODEL       ^ 

Becoming  to 
Young  or  Old 

•Write  quick  for  thiaX 
amazing  barsnin. 
Only  limited  lot  at 
this  profit-smashing 
■low  price.  Guaranteed  $5 
•value  for  only  $2.79> 

SEND   NO   MONEY 

^ugt  mail  poBt-eayd  or  letter  today  for  this  handsome 
Toyo  Panama  Hat,  Beautiful  drop  crown  style:  flexible 
non-breal<able  brim;  made  of  the  finest  super-Tex;  tine 
tough  fibre,  tightly  woven.  Looks  and  wears  lilse  a  reg- 
ular $12.00  hat.  Heavy  lilack  grosgrain  silk  ribbon  band, 
non-soilable  sweat  band,  tremendous  bargain.  Send  no 
money,  pay  only  $2.79  on  arrival.  We  pay  delivery 
^charges,  ^npther  big  saving. 

<U/a  /^■■9i<9n'l-AA  to  refund  your  money  if  yon 
wWtS  VlUarcllllCC  can  match  this  wonderful 
hat  for  less  than  S5.00.  Save  money  by  writing  today 
.sure  before  this  astounding  offer  is  withdrawn.  Just 
give  your  name,  address  and  size. 

BERNARD,  HEWITT  &  CO. 

lOept.  A724  900  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SEE    ENGLAND 

^or  live  -n-eeks  -n-itii  Prof.  Jack  Crawford  of  Yale. 
One  week  of  raotorin?.  Lorna  Doonc  Country, 
Tross.Tclis,  English  Lakes;  Sliakespeare,  Catliodral 
and    UniversitA'    Towns. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOTTES 
■65-E.  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

DIVIDENDS 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Friday,  April  15,  1921,  to  stock- 
bolders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Fri- 
day,   March    18,   1921. 

On  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  trans- 
fer books  will  be  closed  from  Saturday,  March 
19,  to  Tuesday,  March  29,  1921,  both  days  in- 
cluded. 

G.  D.  MILNE,   Treasurer. 


FEDERAL    SUGAR    REFINING    CO. 

Manli  l.-ith,  1921. 
The  regular  cinarterl.v  dividend  of  One  and  Three- 
quarters  Per  Cent.  (1%%)  on  tlic  Common  Shares 
/ind  One  and  One-lialf  Per  Cent.  (l%'~f)  on  the 
Preferred  Sliares  of  this  Company  will  be  paid 
May  2,  1021,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
dose  of  l)usiness  April  22,  1921.  Transfer  books 
will  not  close.       "   I>IEKUE  J.  SMITH,  Treasurer. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  Ho.  7 1 0 

Perkins  &  Co..  Lawrence.  Kansas 


The  Phoenix  Insurance  Co. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

January   Ist.    1921 

Cash  Capital  -  -  $3,000,000.00 
Total  Cash  Assets  -  $23,629,510.99 
Surplus  to  Poliey-Holders  $11,974,420  .56 
Total  Losses  Paid  since  Organization  of  Com- 
pany             .             .  $100,013,201.76 

ndw.ird  Millisran.  Pres. 
Geo.  M.  Lovejoy,  Vice-1'res.  John  H.  Knox,  Sec'y. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUR  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Making    Both    Ends    Meet. 

1.  Explain  the  three  different  methods  em- 
ployed by  magazines  for  presenting  news. 

2.  Which  of  the  methods  is  best  for  a  school 
weekly  paper?  Which  is  best  for  a  school 
monthly?  Which  is  best  for  a  school  an- 
nual ?  Give  a  full  reason  for  every  an- 
swer. 

3.  Select  an  important  recent  event  in  your 
school.  Write  three  articles  concerning 
that  event,  writing  every  article  in  ac- 
co>'dance    with    a    different    method. 

4.  What  values  are  to  be  gained  from  the 
reading  of  such  news  as  is  printed  in  The 
Independent? 

5.  Explain  the  method  of  preparing  news 
articles  for  publication  in  The  Independent. 
How  much  of  this  method  can  you  apply 
to    the    writing    of    school    compositions  ? 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a 
weekly  publication  "puts  current  events 
into    proper    perspective." 

7.  What  English  classics  studied  in  high 
schools  were  written  as  book  reviews  ? 

8.  Prepare  a  report  concerning  the  work  of 
Matthew  Arnold  as  a  literary  critic.  Con- 
sult any  good  encyclopedia,  or  any  history 
of  English  literature. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  purpose  of  a  book  re- 
view? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  a  magazine?  Is  it 
possible  to  apply  any  of  these  methods  to 
increasing  the  circulation  of  a  school  pub- 
lication? 

II.  An    Immigrant    Woman. 

1.  The  first  stanza  presents  a  striking 
picture.  Prove  that  the  picture  has  been 
made  striking  because  of  the  naming  of 
many  details  and  the  use  of  suggestive 
adjectives. 

2.  Prove  that  the  words,  "A  tragic  grace," 
sum  up  the  entire  poem. 

3.  Explain  in  full  the  metaphors  that  occur 
in  the  last  two  lines. 

III.  This    Changing    World. 

1.  Write  an  appropriate  sub-title  for  every 
important    division    of   the   article. 

2.  Draw  from  the  article  material  for  an 
argument  against   waste. 

3.  Write  a  highly  imaginative  short  story  in 
which  you  tell  of  events  that  may  occur  in 
the  future  "when  the  stringency  begins  to 
get   severe." 

4.  Explain  the  play  of  words  in  the  sentence, 
"The  earth  itself  seceded  from  the  sun  in 
the  course  of  one  of  its  early  revolutions." 
What  puns  can  you  find  in  any  of 
Shakespeare's   plays? 

5.  Why  does  the  author  print  an  outline  of 
"The  Sources  of  Energy"?  What  advan- 
tages does  an  outline  give? 

6.  Write  a  highly  imaginative  story  in  which 
you  tell  of  the  results  of  boring  many  miles 
into  the  earth. 

7.  Explain  the  allusion  in  the  expression, 
"Like   the    cup    at   the   lips    of   Tantalus." 

8.  What  methods  of  exposition  does  the  author 
employ    in    the    course    of    the    article? 

IV.  The    Link    Between    Two    Leagues. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  sentence 
of  the  article?  Explain  various  means  that 
can  be  used  for  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose. 

2.  Explain  how  the  author  makes  use  of  the 
method  of  giving  proof  by  comparison. 
What  is  the  advantage  of  that  method? 
What    are   the    disadvantages? 

3.  Write    a   complete   brief   of   the   article. 
N/,   Here  Are    Books — and    Books. 

1.  Explain  the  following  expressions :  "A 
racy,  readable  style"  ;  "Impressionistic, 
journalistic  sketches"  ;  "Informal,  enter- 
taining accounts"  ;  "Vivid  sketches" ; 
"Awkward  and  undistinguished  crudity." 
VI.  The   Story  of  the   Week. 

1  Prove  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of 
the  following  statement:  "The  article, 
'Shall  We  Trade  with  Soviet  Russia?  is 
well  introduced ;  logically  developed,  and 
strongly   concluded." 

2  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  sum- 
marize the  principal  facts  in  the  German 
civil   war.  . 

3.  Explain  the  effectiveness  of  the  six  titles 
that    you    think    most    attractive. 

4.  Select  three  important  subjects  suitable  for 
school   debates. 

5.  Which  introductory,  or  first,  sentence  is 
best  in  power  to  awaken  interest,  and  in 
clearness  of  statement?  Is  the  sentence 
loose,    balanced,    antithetical,    or   periodic? 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  Bolshevism — Shall  We  Trade  with  Soviet 

Russia?  Hughes  Opposes  Russian 
Trade.  British  Labor  Rejects  Bolshe- 
vism. The  Bolshevist  and  the  Peasant. 
The  German    Civil   War.   Book   Reviews. 

1.  On  what  grounds  does  Secretary  Hughes 
object  to  entering  into  a  trade  agreement 
with  Soviet  Russia?  How  does  his  policy 
differ   from   that   of   Premier   Lloyd   George? 

2.  Explain  historically  the  reference  in  Mr. 
Spargo's  article  to  the  "evil  imperial  policy 
toward  Russia  inaugurated  by  Palmerston 
and  maintained  by  Disraeli."  What  reasons 
can  you  find  on  the  map  for  British  fear 
of   Russian   expansion? 

3.  Prepare  a  brief  for  either  side  of  a  debate 
on  the  topic  of  entering  into  trade  rela- 
tions  with   Soviet   Russia. 

4.  What  change  of  policy  does  Lenin  announce 
with    respect   to   agricultural    Russia  ? 

5.  Why  has  Bolshevism  been  a  movement  of 
the  town  proletariat  rather  than  of  the 
poor  peasants  ? 

6.  Why  does  Bolshevism  make  slower  head- 
way in  England  than  in  continental 
Europe?  England  is  an  industrial  nation, 
with  few  independent  farmers  and  a  very 
large  body  of  organized  labor ;  "off-hand" 
one  might  expect  it  to  be  the  first  nation 
to  turn  Socialist.  Can  you  think  of  any 
good    reasons   why   it   doesn't  ? 

7.  Compare  the  present  revolutionary  out- 
breaks in  Germany  with  the  Paris  Com- 
mune of  1871. 

8.  See  if  you  can  widen  your  knowledge  of 
Bolshevism  by  getting  hold  of  any  of  the 
books  on  the  subject  mentioned  in  this 
number  of  The  Independent  which  "sound 
interesting"  to  you  in  the  reviews.  The  pub- 
lie    libraries    should   have   some   of   them. 

II.  The    League   of    Nations — The    Link    Be- 

tween Two  Leagues.  Viviani  Pays  a 
Call. 

1.  Explain  Mr.  Davis's  comparison  of  the 
origin  and  provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the    Covenant   of  the    League   of    Nations. 

2.  What  important  differences  do  you  note 
between  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
the    Covenant? 

3.  What  important  differences  do  you  note 
between  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  How 
does  a  "confederation"  differ  from  a  true 
national  "federation"  ?  Why  was  the  League 
of  Nations  built  on  the  looser  confederate 
plan  instead  of  the  more  closely  organized 
federal  system?  In  your  opinion  is  the 
world  ready  as  yet  to  take  the  next  step, 
from  a  confederated  "League  of  Nations" 
to  a  true  world-state  within  which  the  na- 
tions would  be  federated  like  the  States  in 
our  present  Union  ? 

4.  Why  is  M.  Viviani  coming  as  special  en- 
voy to  America?  Make  a  list  of  topics  of 
common  interest  to  France  and  the  United 
States  which  might  naturally  be  considered 
at  the  present  time. 

III.  Protestantism — Our    Legacy    From    Lu- 
ther. 

1.  What  event  happened  just  four  hundred 
years  ago  this  April?  Why  was  it  called 
"the  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  mod- 
pt-n   history  of  man"  ? 

2.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  causes  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  its  historical 
course   during   the  lifetime   of  Luther. 

IV.  Municipal       Transportation — The       New 
York    Transit    Bill. 

1.  What  are  Governor  Miller's  proposals  for 
state  regulation  of  the  transportation  lines 
in  New  York  City?  What  objections  have 
been  raised?  What  is  "municipal  home 
rule"  ? 

2.  For  further  discussion  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  public  utilities  refer  back  to  Mr. 
Wilcox's  article  on  "The  Five  Cent  Fare" 
in  The  Independent  of  January  29,  .  1921, 
and  Mr.  Sweet's  article  "Is  This  Good  Busi- 
ness" in  The  Independent  of  November 
27,    1920. 

V.  Disarmament — Pointing      the       Gun       at 

Random.   Japanese    Naval    Policy. 

1.  State  in  your  own  words  the  argument  of 
the  editorial.  What  conditions  determine 
the  kind  and  amount  of  armed  prepared- 
ness that  a  nation  requires?  Why  is  the 
navy  especially  important  to  the  United 
States?  Do  you  agree  that  our  present  navy 
is   large   enough    for   our   present   needs? 

2.  What  is  the  declared  naval  policy  of  Japan? 
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The  skittish  effervescent  spring  has 
come,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  voice  of 
Youth  should  be  heard  in  the  land: 

I  Am  the  Youth 

I  am  the  future. 

There  will  be  no  tomorrow  if  I  per- 
ish today. 

For  me  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  land  exist. 

For  the  upbuilding  of  my  character, 
professors  and  instructors  spend  their 
lives  within  the  four  walls  of  the  class- 
room. Because  of  their  faith  in  me  they 
turn  their  backs  on  the  pursuit  of 
Mammon,  and  existing  on  a  pittance, 
pour  their  life  blood  into  my  arteries. 

For  my  help  the  minister  delivers 
many  a  timely  sermon,  prays  many  an 
earnest  prayer. 

The  whole  wide  world  waits  on  me, 
for  it  knows  that  its  present  deeds, 
which  it  considers  great,  will  die  with 
the  doers,  if  I  do  not  commemorate 
them  when  I  come  to  the  throne. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ora- 
tors orate,  the  preachers  preach,  and 
the  writers  write  upon  "the  immeas- 
urable possibilities  of  the  youth,"  "the 
inescapable  fact  that  the  boy  of  today 
is  the  man  of  tomorrow,"  yet  in  the 
next  breath  or  with  the  next  penful  of 
ink,  they  will  lift  the  warning  hand, 
and  shout: 

"Youth  is  callow!" 

"Youth  is  dangerous!" 

"Youth  is  not  to  be  depended  upon!" 

"Give  Youth  a  millimeter  and  he 
will  grab  a  kilometer!" 

"Brethren  and  sistern,  we  must 
hang  like  leeches  to  our  jobs,  for 
Youth  is  abroad  in  the  land!" 

"Don't  let  Youth  be  anything  more 
than  office  boy,  for  if  you  do  he  will 
want  to  be  president  of  the  whole  she- 
bang, and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors!" 

"Hammer  it  into  Youth  that  it  took 
us  fifty  years  to  climb,  and  he  needn't 
think  he  can  find  a  short  cut  and  make 
the  grade  in  forty-nine!" 

"Don't  let  Youth  get  his  nose  in  the 
tent  or  he  will  want  to  be  the  whole 
circus,  announcer,  acrobat,  clown  and 
peanut  hawker!" 

"Hold  him  down,  sit  on  him,  step  on 
him,  keep  him  out  of  the  inside  circle, 
don't  let  him  in  on  the  secrets  of  the 
trade,  or  we'll  hit  the  shelf!" 

Yes,  I  am  Youth,  the  hope  of  the 
future,  the  bane  of  the  present. 

Tomorrow  I  will  be  the  cock-of-the- 
roost.  Today  I  am  the  goat  of  the  barn- 
yard. 

I  am  Youth! 

Alonzo  L.  Baker 

Mountain  View,  California 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Henry  Ford— My  life  is  devoted  to 
peace. 

John  Drinkwater— Lonely  is  the  man 
who  understands. 

Mary  Garden — I  take  no  exercize  ex- 
cept for  breathing. 

Queen  Marie — I  would  like  to  see  a 
motion   picture  laboratory. 

Lady  Decies — Peeresses  are  now  wear- 
ing heels  four  inches  high. 

Dean  Mackenzie — The  university  pro- 
fessor has  no  equal  for  pettiness. 

Warren  G.  Harding — Prayer  is  a 
dominant  factor  for  a  successful  life. 

Margaret  Peckham — And  sweet,  hot 
smells  came  from  the  daisy  and  the  butter- 
cup. 

Edward  W.  Lowry— Like  all  Ohio 
statesmen,  Mr.  Harding  wears  his  trousers 
too  long. 

Dr.  George  T.  Harding — No  man  except 
me  ever  lived  to  see  his  son  elected  to  the 
Presidency. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding — I  never 
understand  people  placing  themselves  be- 
fore a  camera. 

J.  B.  Cranfill — Both  the  horse  and  the 
cow  will  see  the  day  when  Henry  Ford  is 
done  away  with. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — There  are 
some  instances  when  it  is  hard  to  practice 
the   Golden  Rule. 

Congresswosian  Alice  Robertson — If 
our  getting  drunk  and  cutting  up  hurts  our 
neighbors  we  will  stop. 

Dr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton — The 
naked  tribes  of  East  Africa  are  the  most 
moral  people  in  the  world. 

Don  Marquis — Every  night  before  I  go 
to  bed  I  ask  myself,  "Have  I  been  cosmic 
in  my  contact  today  or  have  I  failed?" 

B.  F.  Red,  M.D. — If  one  gets  near  the 
man  who  wears  a  monocle  he  will  detect 
the  very  disagreeable  odor  of  snobbery. 

Thomas  A.  Edison — If  a  man  retires 
from  active  business  after  he  is  seventy 
the  chances  are  he  will  die  in  three  years. 

S.  Fugii — It  was  a  miracle  that  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  who  was  blind  in  one  eye 
and  whose  other  eye  was  so  short-sighted, 
could  have  four  children. 

Bernard  Shaw — When  the  working  peo- 
ple get  the  government  into  their  hands, 
the  one  crime  they  will  punish  with  death 
will  be  the  crime  of  habitual  idleness. 

W.  L.  George — I  do  not  know  about  this 
question  as  much  as  I  should  like,  but  if 
things  are  what  they  seem,  America  is  a 
virtuous  country,  tho  things  never  are 
what  they  seem. 

Anne  McCormick — New  York  is  young 
and  friendly,  London  is  sentimental  and 
sociable,  Rome  is  wakeful  and  talkative, 
Brussels  is  gay  and  gorgeous,  Paris  is  in- 
different and  self-contained. 
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Every  grape  in  the  purple  bunch 
is  an  original    And  there  are  • 

no  copies  in  the  white  stack  of  beautifully  printed 
sheets,  as  it  comes   from  the   Mimeograph;    every 
impression  is  an  original.    That  is  why  the  Mimeo- 
graph, in  careful  hands,  does  neatly  and  exactly  its 
remarkable   work.     Five   thousand    impressions   of  a 
typewritten  letter  or  form,  all  more  nearly  alike  than 
grapes  from  the  same  stem,  it  produces  in  an  hour — 
forty  thousand  a  day — at  negligible  cost.    Designs,  plans, 
cartoons,  etc.,  are  easily  traced  on  the  same  stencil  and 
printed  in   the  one  operation  —  thereby  eliminating  cost 
of  expensive   cuts.     The   Mimeograph  is  saving  millions 
of  dollars,  and  countless  measures  of  time,  for  the  com- 
mercial   and  educational  institutions   of  America.     Let  us 
show  you  how  it  will  save  for  you.     Get  booklet  "£-4" 
from    A.  B.  Dick  Company,   Chicago  —  and    New  York, 
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Big  Ideas  From  Big  Business 

Try  Them  Out  for  Yourself! 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 


AMONG    the    nations    of    the    earth    today    America 
stands     for     one     idea:      Business.      National      op- 
probrium?  National    opportunity.    For   in   this   fact 
lies,  potentially,  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Thru  business,  properly  conceived,  managed  and  con- 
ducted, the  human  race  is  finally  to  be  redeemed.  How  and 
why  a  man  works  foretells  what  he  will  do,  think,  have, 
give  and  be.  And  real  salvation  is  in  doing,  thinking,  hav- 
ing, giving  and  being — not  in  sermonizing  and  theorizing. 
I  shall  base  the  facts  of  this  article  on  the  personal 
tours  and  minute  examinations  I  have  recently  made  of 
twelve  of  the  world's  largest  business  plants:  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  International  Harvester  Company,  Swift  & 
Company,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  National 
City  Bank,  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Western 
Electric  Company,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  Peabody  Coal  Company,  Statler  Hotels,  Wana- 
maker  Stores. 

These  organizations  are  typical,  foremost  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial  group  of  interests  loosely  termed 
"Big  Business."  A  close  view  of  tV.ese  corporations  would 
reveal  to  any  trained,  unprejudiced  observer  a  new  con- 
ception of  modern  business  activities.  Let  me  draw  a  few 
general  conclusions  regarding  the  best  type  of  business 
house  and  business  man. 

What  is  the  finest  game?  Business.  The  soundest 
science?  Business.  The  truest  art?  Business.  The  fullest 
education?  Business.  The  fairest  opportunity?  Business. 
The  cleanest  philanthropy?  Business.  The  sanest  religion? 
Business. 

You  may  not  agree.  That  is  because  you  judge  business 
by  the  crude,  mean,  stupid,  false  imitation  of  business  that 
happens  to  be  located  near  you. 

The  finest  game  is  business.  The  rewards  are  for  every- 
body, and  all  can  win.  There  are  no  favorites — Providence 
always  crowns  the  career  of  the  man  who  is  worthy.  And 
in  this  game  there  is  no  "luck" — you  have  the  fun  of  tak- 
ing chances  but  the  sobriety  of  guaranteeing  certainties. 
The  speed  and  size  of  your  winnings  are  for  you  alone  to 
determine;  you  needn't  wait  for  the  other  fellow  in  the 
game — it  is  always  your  move.  And  your  slogan  is  not 
"Down  the  Other  Fellow!"  but  rather  "Beat  Your  Own 
Record!"  or  "Do  It  Better  Today!"  or  "Make  Every  Job 
a  Masterpiece!"  The  great  sportsmen  of  the  world  are  the 
great  business  men. 

The  soundest  science  is  business.  All  investigation  is 
reduced  to  action,  and  by  action  proved  or  disproved.  The 
idealistic  motive  animates  the  materialistic  method. 
Hearts  as  well  as  minds  are  open  to  the  truth.  Capital  is 
furnished  for  the  researches  of  "pure  science";  yet  pure 
science   is   not   regarded    pure   until   practical.    Competent 


scientists  are  suitably  rewarded — as  they  are  not  in  the 
scientific  schools. 

The  truest  art  is  business.  The  art  is  so  fine,  so  exquisite, 
that  you  do  not  think  of  it  as  art.  Language,  color,  form, 
line,  music,  drama,  discovery,  adventure — all  the  com- 
ponents of  art  must  be  used  in  business  to  make  it  of  su- 
perior character. 

The  fullest  education  is  business.  A  proper  blend  of 
study,  work  and  life  is  essential  to  advancement.  The 
whole  man  is  educated.  Human  nature  itself  is  the  open 
book  that  all  business  men  study;  and  the  mastery  of  a 
page  of  this  educates  you  more  than  the  memorizing  of  a 
dusty  tome  from  a  library  shelf.  In  the  school  of  business, 
moreover,  you  teach  yourself  and  learn  most  from  your 
own  mistakes.  What  you  learn  here  you  live  out,  the  only 
real  test. 

The  faii-est  opportunity  is  business.  You  "can  find  more, 
better,  quicker  chances  to  get  ahead  in  a  large  business 
house  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  The  biographies  of 
champion  business  men  show  how  they  climbed,  and  how 
you  can  climb.  Recognition  of  better  work,  of  keener  and 
quicker  thought,  of  deeper  and  finer  feeling,  is  gladly  of- 
fered by  the  men  higher  up,  with  early  promotion  the  rule 
for  the  man  who  justifies  it.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  such 
thing  as  buried  talent  in  a  modern  business  organization. 

The  cleanest  philanthropy  is  business.  By  "clean"  phil- 
anthropy I  mean  that  devoid  of  graft,  inefficiency  and  pro- 
fessionalism, also  of  condolence,  hysterics  and  paternalism. 
Nearly  everything  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Charity  was 
born  a  triplet,  the  other  two  members  of  the  trio  being 
Frailty  and  Cruelty.  Not  so  in  the  welfare  departments  of 
leading  corporations.  Savings  and  loan  funds;  pension  and 
insurance  provisions;  health  precautions,  instructions  and 
safeguards;  medical  attention  and  hospital  care;  libraries, 
lectures  and  classes;  musical,  athletic  and  social  features 
of  all  kinds;  recreational  facilities  and  financial  oppor- 
tunities— these  types  of  "charitable  institutions"  for  em- 
ployees add  to  the  worker's  self-respect,  self-knowledge  and 
self-improvement,  by  making  him  an  active  partner  in  the 
welfare  progi-am,  a  producer  of  benefits  for  his  employer 
and  associates  quite  as  much  as  a  recipient  of  bounty  from 
the  company.  I  wish  every  "charity"  organization  would 
send  its  officials  to  school  to  the  heads  of  the  welfare  de- 
partments of  the  big  corporations;  the  charity  would 
mostly  be  transformed  into  capability,  and  the  minimum 
of  irreducible  charity  left  would  not  be  called  by  that 
name. 

The  sanest  religion  is  business.  Any  relationship  that 
forces  a  man  to  follow  the  Golden  Rule  rightfully  belongs 
amid  the  ceremonials  of  the  church.  A  great  business  en- 
terprise includes  and  presupposes  this  relationship.  I  have 
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seen  more  Christianity  to  the  square  inch  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  office  equipment  of  famous  corporation  presi- 
dents than  may  ordinarily  be  found  on  Sunday  in  a  ver- 
balized but  not  vitalized  church  congregation.  A  man  is 
not  wholly  religious  until  he  is  better  on  week-days  than  he 
is  on  Sunday.  The  only  ripened  fruits  of  creeds  are  deeds. 
You  can  fool  your  preacher  with  a  sickly  sprout  or  a 
wormy  semblance  of  character,  but  you  can't  fool  your  em- 
ployer. I  would  make  every  business  house  a  consultation 
bureau  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  whose  members 
were  employees  of  the  house. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  preceding  statements  will 
be  challenged  by  many  readers.  I  should  not  myself  have 
made  them,  or  believed  them,  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  pitiful  specimen  of  a  callow  youth  and  cocksure  pro- 
fessional man  combined.  A  thoro  knowledge  of  business 
has  implanted  a  deep  respect  for  business  and  real  busi- 
ness men. 

The  future  work  of  the  business  man  is  to  teach  the 
teacher,  preach  to  the  preacher,  admonish  the  parent,  ad- 
vise the  doctor,  justify  the  lawyer,  superintend  the  states- 
man, fructify  the  farmer,  stabilize  the  banker,  harness 
the  dreamer,  and  reform  the  reformer.  Do  all  these  needy 
persons  wish  to  have  these  many  kind  things  done  to  them 
by  the  business  man?  Alas,  no.  They  rather  look  down 
upon  him,  or  askance  at  him,  regarding  him  as  a  mental 
and  social  inferioi" — unless  he  has  money  or  fame  enough 
to  tilt  their  glance  upward. 

A  large  variety  of  everyday  lessons  of  popular  interest 
may  be  gleaned  from  a  tour  of  the  world's  greatest  busi- 
ness plants  and  a  study  of  the  lives  of  their  founders.  We 
suggest  a  few. 

1.  The  biggest  thing  about  a  big  success  is  the  price. 
It  takes  a  big  man  to  pay  the  price.  You  can  measure  in  ad- 
vance the  size  of  your  success  by  how  much  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  I  do  not  refer  to  money.  I  refer  to  the 
time,  thought,  energy,  economy,  purpose,  devotion,  study, 
sacrifice,  patience,  care,  that  a  man  must  give  to  his  life 
work  before  he  can  make  it  amount  to  anything. 

The  business  world  is  full  of  born  crusaders.  Many  of 
the  leaders  would  be  called  martyrs  if  they  weren't  rich. 
The  founders  of  the  vast  corporations  have  been,  so  far  as 
I  know  them,  fired  with  zeal  that  is  supposed  to  belong  only 
to  missionaries. 

Of  all  the  uncompromizing,  un-  , 
tiring,  unsparing  idealists  in  the 
world  today,  none  surpass  the 
founders  and  heads  of  the  business 
institutions  that  have  made  char- 
acter the  cornerstone.  The  costliest 
thing  on  earth  is  idealism. 

2.  Great  men  are  silent  about 
themselves.  Conversely,  the  more  a 
man  talks  about  his  personality, 
his  family,  his  property,  his  posi- 
tion, his  past,  present  or  future 
achievements,  the  less  he  usually 
amounts    to    or    will    ever    become. 

We  had  to  spend  weeks  of  hard  work  to  obtain  personal 
interviews  with  the  heads  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company. 

They  prefer  the  forge  to  the  limelight.  They  do  not 
want  free  "publicity."  And  they  refuse  to  make  oral 
statements,  that  might  be  misquoted  or  misunderstood; 
they  insist  that  all  facts  and  figures  for  publication  be 
checked  with  utmost  care,  sometimes  thru  a  dozen  depart- 
ments, to  prevent  the  least  inaccuracy. 

The  publicity  director  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Company  was  disturbed,  on  reading  our  monograph  prior 
to  publication,  because  he  felt  we  had  praised  the  com- 
pany too  highly!  He  explained  that  part  of  his  job  was 
to  avoid  appearance  of  exaggeration;  and  tho  we  stated 
facts,  he  detected  a  slight  sound  of  praise.  The  president 
of  the   National    City    Bank    hasn't   had   a   photograph    of 


Mr.  Pwinton  Says: 

John  H.  Patterson  ivas  of  middle  age  he- 
fore  he  started  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  He  had  no  experience  in  the 
business  either,  having  been  a  country 
storekeeper  without  personal  knotvledge  of 
engineering  or  manufacturing.  But  he  got 
a  purpose — and  forgot  everything  else. 
Whoever  does  that  is  young  till  he  dies.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life 


himself  taken  for  over  ten  years,  even  to  give  to  his  friends 
and  relatives.  He  accorded  us  a  delightful  interview,  but 
requested  us  not  to  quote  him  directly  or  mention  his 
name  at  all  in  preparing  our  essay  on  the  bank. 

3.  The  best  way  to  keep  customers  is  to  make  friends. 
Of  all  the  assets  of  a  business  concern  the  chief  is  good 
will.  To  gain  this,  you  can  afford  to  spend  as  much  as  to 
manufacture  or  sell  your  product. 

Now  a  fundamental  rule  in  creating  good  will  is  to 
benefit  the  customer  in  a  way  he  does  not  look  for,  does 
not  pay  for.  The  Western  Electric  Company  offers  to  teach 
any  woman  the  principles  of  household  efficiency,  mailing 
on  request  literature  without  charge.  The  science  of  man- 
aging a  home  indicates  the  use  of  electrical  appliances,  but 
the  company  wants  to  teach  the  science  whether  it  sells 
the  goods  or  not.  This  is  "good  business"  because  genuine 
service. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Company  gladly  tells  the  customer 
how  to  save  coal.  A  short-sighted  man  would  infer  that 
the  company  lost  sales  in  doing  this,  because  the  customer, 
using  less  coal,  would  buy  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
customer  who  follows  Peabody  rules  of  trade  will  buy  more 
regularly,  pay  more  promptly,  and  cooperate  with  the  com- 
pany in  ways  quite  as  important  as  the  chance  of  pur- 
chasing a  few  more  tons  of  coal  on  a  single  deal. 

4.  07ily  common  ejjcperiences  will  unite  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist.  Each  must  get  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  by 
sharing  the  work,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  other. 
The  sons  of  the  families  of  Swift,  McCormick,  Wana- 
maker,  Heinz,  du  Pont,  have  learned  the  business  from  the 
ground  up;  they  know  the  trials,  difficulties  and  needs  of 
workers  because  they  are  workers;  and  they  don't  have  to 
settle  agitations  and  strikes  because  there  aren't  any. 

Further,  by  councils  and  committees  of  employees,  man- 
agement courses  for  department  heads  and  foi'emen,  plans 
of  referendum  and  appeal,  offers  of  stock  and  voting  power 
to  workers,  employee  representation  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  other  means  of  sharing  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity, owners  of  a  business  now  give  the  manual  workers  a 
chance  to  think  and  feel  in  unison  with  themselves.  All 
enmity  is  between  strangers.  Those  who  really  know  each 
other  cannot  fight. 

5.  Every    business    needs   a   ivoman   counselor.    Better,    a 

woman's    advisory    board.    Nearly 
^^^=!=^=;^=?^?==r       all    manufacturing    and    merchan- 
dizing relates  somehow  to  the  in- 
terests of  womankind. 

Before  E.  M.  Statler  built  the 
latest  hotel  in  his  big  chain  of 
hostelries,  he  consulted  the  house- 
keeper and  matron  of  his  master- 
piece house,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
the  world's  largest  inn.  He  wanted 
to  know  the  precise  arrangement, 
equipment  and  service  that  women 
guests  valued  most.  He  knew  that 

no  man  could  tell  him. 

There  could  be  written  a  book  of 
business  revelations  that  would  astonish  the  world.  Over 
and  over,  at  critical  times  in  the  development  of  national 
corporations,  the  hidden  hand  of  a  woman  has  held  the  huge 
concern  at  balance,  or  swung  it  in  the  right  direction.  You 
can  no  more  run  a  business  without  a  woman's  intuition 
than  you  can  run  a  boat  without  a  keel. 

6.  The  great  new  field  for  professional  men  is  corpora- 
tion ivork.  Teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  psycholo- 
gists, chemists,  bankers,  engineers,  even  philosophers  and 
ministers,  now  find  pleasant,  permanent,  lucrative  em- 
ployment as  heads  of  departments  in  famous  business 
houses. 

On  my  tour  of  the  establishment  of  Swift  &  Company,  I 
met  a  former  editor  of  a  big  Chicago  paper,  a. former  pro- 
fessor and  noted  economist  of  one  of  our  largest  univer-   , 
sities,    a    former    engineer    and    [Continued   on    page    412 
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EVERY  angler  knows  the 
flower  named  after  his 
favorite  sport,  the 
"trout  lily,"  or  "yellow  adder's 
tongue."  It  is  rightly  named, 
for  when  the  trout  season 
opens  the  fisherman  finds  the 
tiny  yellow  blossom  nodding 
him  a  welcome  close  down  by 
the  edge  of  the  brook.  I  had 
almost  as  soon  miss  opening 
day  as  to  observe  it  and  miss 
the  trout  lily.  The  flower  is 
almost  as  necessary  to  me  as 
rod,  reel,  creel  or  speckled 
beauties.  And  when  I  have 
finished  my  first  day  a-stream 
I  like  to  top  off  the  basket  of 
freshly  drawn  and  carefully 
packed  fish  with  a  bunch  of 
newly  plucked  trout  lilies. 
Sentiment?  All  right,  we  will 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Is  there  a  sport,  a  recreation 
— better  re-creation — that  com- 
pares to  early  spring  trout 
fishing?  Oh,  I  know  all  about 
the  joys  of  fighting  the 
doughty  black  bass  and  doing 
battle  with  the  mighty  great 
pike  and  muskalonge — is  not 
my  "Pike  Book"  to  appear  next 
spring? — but  for  pure,  unal- 
loyed pleasure,  forever  com- 
mend me  to  the  whimsical, 
meandering,  purling  trout- 
brook  in  early  spring.  You  may 
talk  all  you  please  about  the 
big  trout  of  the  Nipigon  along 
in  August,  or  the  "lakers"  of 
the  North  Shore  of  Superior, 
and  I  know  something  about 
them  too,  but  in  the  spring  when  the  trout  lily  blooms,  I 
hie  me  to  the  tiny  meadow  brooklet  or  woodland  creek,  with 
its  inconsequential  rapids,  miniature  falls,  and  quiet 
"swims."  Somehow  those  streams  are  companionable,  slip 
in  under  an  angler's  thoughts  and  juggle  with  his  fancy. 
One  falls  in  love  with  the  little  brooklet;  he  respects  the 
mighty  trout  stream. 

In  the  North  Country,  where  my  cottage  stands  hard 
by  the  rock-ribbed  shores  of  Gitchee  Gumee  almost  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  that  tumbles  down  hill  all  the  way  from 
the  Hight  of  Land,  working  itself  into  a  very  smother  of 
foam  and  anger,  I  do  my  fishing  in  July  and  August, 
treading  the  bed  of  the  stream  with  care — for  only  the 
righteous  may  stand  at  all  upon  its  slippery  floor.  It  is 
dangerous  fishing,  even  in  midsummer.  Did  I  not  find  my 
Bishop  lying  amid  the  rocks  with  broken  and  crushed  leg 
one  bright  August  day?  No,  one  never  falls  in  love  with 
the  mighty  trout  waters  from  which  leviathan  may  be 
drawn  with  a  hook,  for  the  stream  shouts  at  the  foot  of 
every  tumultuous  rapid  and  mighty  fall,  "Beware!  Take 
care!  You  approach  at  your  peril!"  Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  trout  lily  creeks  whisper,  gentle  and  low,  "Draw  near. 
Play  with  me.  I  will  do  thee  good."  While,  the  Red  Gods 
willing,  I  shall  go  North  with  August,  I  wish  here  to  con- 
fess that  the  little  brooks  take  first  place  in  my  affections. 

I  would  not  have  the  inexperienced  reader  think  for  one 
instant  that  good  fish  are  not  taken,  from  the  little  creek- 
lets;  they  are  there,  waiting  for  the  understanding  and 
expert  angler.  It  takes  more  skill  to  be  a  successful  fisher 
of  small  streams  than  it  does  to  fill  a  basket  on  more  im- 
posing waters.  I  sometimes  think  the  brook  angler  is  born, 


"I   have   fished   some   mighty   streams,"   says   Mr.   Smith,   "but 

forever  commend  me  to  the  whimsical,  meandering,  purling 

trout-brook  in  early  spring" 
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By  O.  Warren  Smith 

Author   of   '*Trout  Lore"   and 
"Casting  Tackle  and  Methods" 


not  educated,  tho  he  must  be 
wise  in  the  ways  of  trout  in 
brooklets.  Three  elements  en- 
ter into  the  make-up  of  the 
expert  brook  angler  —  good 
tackle,  stream  acquaintance- 
ship and  trout  knowledge.  And 
it  does  not  appear  which  is  of 
paramount  importance.  A  man 
must  be  possessed  of  patience 
plus  to  circumvent  success- 
fully the  sly  denizens  of  the 
cold  creeks.  I  have  come  to  at- 
tribute almost  human  intelli- 
gence to  brook  trout,  and  the 
more  reasoning  power  I  ac- 
cord them,  comporting  myself 
accordingly,  the  more  fish  I 
take.  I  creep  along  the  bank 
like  an  Indian,  dropping  my 
fly  or  worm  only  after  due 
consideration  and  reflection. 
People  call  me  a  "lucky  fisher- 
man," tho  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  luck  in  all  the  uni- 
verse— the  prizes,  ichthyic  or 
what  not,  going  to  the  one  who 
knows. 

Some  of  you  have  noticed  I 
said  "worm,"  and  before  you 
raise  the  cry  of  "no  sports- 
man," driving  me  into  the 
outer  darkness,  I  wish  to 
make  my  defense.  I  am  a  fly- 
fisherman,  with  considerable 
skill  with  the  fuzzy-wuzzy 
lures;  I  think  I  can  say  that 
without  a  smack  of  conceit. 
But  when  fishing  3ome  of  the 
tiny  woodland  creeklets  that 
call  me  early,  one  must  resort 
to  garden  hackle  if  he  is  to 
fish  them  at  all,  since  casting  a  fly  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question.  Then,  when  the  streams  are  turbid  and  turgid  as 
they  sometimes  are  "when  the  law  is  off,"  what  use  cast- 
ing a  fly?  Why  the  pother  over  the  question  any  way? 
Sportsmanship  is  not  a  matter  of  tackle  or  bait,  it  hinges 
on  the  spirit  of  the  man.  Sportsmanship  is  the  love  of  fair 
play  raised  to  the  ?ith  place.  A  true  sportsman  will  not 
take  an  undersized  fish  from  the  water,  gives  every  hooked 
trout  a  chance  for  its  life,  and  plays  fair.  A  true  sports- 
man will  be  a  sportsman  whatever  the  tackle,  and  a  Leon- 
ard rod  and  Halford  flies  will  not  change  the  other  sort. 
Tackle  does  not  make  the  man,  any  more  than  fine  linen 
and  broadcloth  can  disguise  a  churl. 

I  want  the  lightest  and  most  delicate  of  tackle  for  all 
trout  fishing,  having  reached  the  place  when  I  never  em- 
ploy anything  heavier  than  a  three-ounce  delicate  cement- 
ing of  split-bamboo.  No,  I  am  not  recommending  such  a 
tool  to  the  rank  and  file,  for  a  rod  of  that  ilk  costs  good 
money,  and  I  would  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  smash 
that  may  occur  at  any  moment.  Will  you  believe  it  when 
I  say  that  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  never  employed 
a  rod  in  trout  fishing  that  weighed  over  two  and  one-half 
ounces?  Well,  I  do  not  care  whether  you  credit  the  state- 
ment or  not,  but  it  is  the  veriest  truth;  I  have  caught 
three  and  four  pound  rainbow,  yet  never  has  the  rod 
broken.  Do  you  say  it  is  in  the  "know  how"?  Partly,  prob- 
ably— but  rather  I  think  it  lies  in  thinking  more  of  the 
rod  than  the  fish.  Right  there  is  one  argument  for  ex- 
pensive light  tackle;  you  will  give  the  rod  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

So  my  reel  is  light,  as  light  as  [Continued  on  page  US 
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Ye  Ad  and  Ye  Ed 

Sixth  Article  in  the  Series  on  "Editing  a  Magazine" 

By  Hamilton  Holt 

In  this  series  of  articles  the  Editor  of  The  Independent  invites  the  readers  to  come  into  his  sanctum, 
to  see  for  themselves  the  "inside  stuff"  that  makes  up  modern  journalism,  and  to  share  some  of  the  secrets 
that  he  has  learned  in  the  past  two  decades  while  editing  The  Independent  and  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  progress  of  his  "esteemed  contemporaries."  Mr.  Holt's  first  five  articles  were  published  in  the 
issues  of  February  5,  February  26,  March  12,  March  26  and  April  9 


I  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  department  in  the 
magazine  devoted  to  getting  the  advertizements  which, 
as  has  been  remarked,  "are  the  main  objective  in  a 
modern  magazine."  The  stupendous  development  of  mod- 
ern journalism,  by  which  it  has  outstripped  its  old  rivals, 
the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  and  has  thus  become  the  chief 
ally  of  public  opinion,  would  have  been  impossible  without 
advertizing.  The  fact  is  the  modern  magazine  is  run  by 
automobiles  and  fed  by  breakfast  foods.  In  the  olden  times 
advertizements  were  almost  always  declined.  Robert  Bon- 
ner, who  edited  The  Ledger  a  generation  ago  when  it  was 
the  most  successful  paper  published  in  the  United  States, 
did  not  accept  a  single  advertizement.  But  now  it  almost 
seems  as  tho  more  brains  are  devoted  to  the  getting  of 
advertizements  than  to  anything  else  in  the  publishing 
business.  The  advertizer,  like  the  subscriber,  is  a  shy  bird. 
He  can  be  caught  only  after  much  coaxing.  But  once  a  few 
are  trapped,  others  very  easily  put  their  heads  in  the 
noose.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  first  bank  to  ad- 
vertize. It  is  easy  enough  to  get  the  hundred  and  first. 
Generally  when  an  advertizer  goes  in  a  paper  he  intends  to 
stay  in,  even  if  the  rates  be  increased.  For  instance  if  an 
automobile  firm  has  been  advertizing  in  a  magazine  and 
paying  for  its  space  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  line,  and  the  circu- 
lation goes  up  from  100,000  to  125,000  and  the  rate  is  in- 
creased to  $1.25  a  line,  the  advertizer  will  almost  certainly 
pay  the  additional  25  cents  without  a  murmur.  And  yet 
you  could  not  persuade  him  to  go  in  a  magazine  of  25,000 
circulation  that  charged  only  25  cents  a  line.  He  would 
think  it  not  important  enough  to  bother  about. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  1909  before  the  University  of 
California,    entitled    "Commercialism    and    Journalism,"    I 
went  rather  fully  into  the   question   of  what   role   adver- 
tizing plays  in  a  modern  periodical,  especially  the  effect  of 
it  on  the  independence  of  editors.  I  will  not  discuss  this 
very  interesting  and  important  phase  of  journalism  here, 
but  I  may  say  that  honesty  and  accuracy  in  advertizing 
were  never  on  such  a  high  plane  as  today.  You  can  now 
order    your    goods    from    the    advertizing    pages    of    any 
reputable  publication  about  as  safely  as  over  the  counter 
of  a  store.  The  danger  of 
advertizements  is  not  that 
they     misrepresent     the 
goods,  but  that  the  terms 
upon   which   they    are   so- 
licited tend  to  commercial- 
ize the  whole  tone  of  the 
periodical.     Many    papers 
now   guarantee    their    ad- 
vertizements     and      offer 
themselves   to   refund   the 
reader's  money  if  satisfac- 
tion is  not  given.  The  New 
York      Tribune      recently 
went   so  far  as  to   estab- 
lish a  department  for  giv- 
ing publicity  with   names 
and     dates     to    the    good 
deeds     of     honest     adver- 
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tizers   and   the   bad    deeds   of    dishonest   advertizers.    Why 
this  department  was  stopped  I  do  not  know.  Two  hundred  i 
Kansas   editors    in    1914,    according  to    statistics   gathered  j 
by  the  University  of  Kansas,  threw  out  of  their  publica- 
tions $120,000  worth  of  undesirable  advertizing.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  School  of  Journalism  recently  embarked 
on  a  state-wide  movement  to  standardize  advertizing  and 
the  Kansas  Legislature  granted  them  $10,000  a  year  for 
the  experiment.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  easiest  way  to 
get  good  advertising  is  to  throw  out  bad  advertising.  When 
Richard  H.  Waldo  was  publisher  of  Harper's  Bazar  a  few 
years  ago  he  refused,  he  said,  $98,000  worth  of  bad  adver- 
tizing in  one  year  and  gained  thereby  $210,000  worth  of  ! 
good  advertizing. 

But  still  you  have  here  the  most  inexact  of  businesses. 
No  one  can  say  accurately  what  will  be  the  result  of  any 
advertizing  campaign.   A   Kansas  newspaper  man  a   little 
while    ago    tried    to    find    out    how    many    people    read    or 
answered  advertizements.   His  worst  suspicions  were  con-  \ 
firmed.   Answering  the   question,   "Do  you   read  advertize-  \ 
ments?"   less  than  one-half  of  the   people   seen,   men   and  \ 
women  living  in  good  neighborhoods,  answered  "Yes."   Of! 
these  barely  20  per  cent  were  able  to  remember  that  they  \ 
had  ever  bought  anything  because  it  was  advertized.  Many 
of  the  others  said,  "Of  course  not.  You  just  get  cheated." 
And  the   Kansas  newspaper  man  goes  on  to  say,  "If  you  J 
and  I  were  running  a  business  in  which  it  could  be  shown  i 
that  out  of  every  100,000  people  visiting  our  store  50,000 1 
went  away  without  looking  at  the  goods  and  80,000  without ' 
buying  anything  how  long  would  we  expect  to  continue?" 

But   advertizers   as    a  whole   are   certainly  not   wasting 
their  money.  Experts  in  big  businesses  know  almost  exactly 
how  much  a   certain  advertizing   space  is  worth   to  them 
and  they  accordingly  calculate  how  to  spend  their  money' 
with  almost  as  much   exactness  as  any  other  department 
of  their  business.  I  sometimes  think  that  if  an  advertizer; 
spends  only  $10,000  he  loses  it  all,  but  if  he  casts  $100,000 ' 
on  the  waters  it  may  return  to  him  in   $1,000,000  worth  ] 
of  profits. 

I  have  now  briefly  covered  the  various  departments  that ; 

go  to  make  up  the  average  '' 

magazine    of   general   cir-, 

Qulation.    I    conclude    this 

series    of    papers    with    a 

few  words   on   Schools  of 

Journalism. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  that 
undergraduate     humorous  j 
publication,   the   Columbia  \ 
Jester,  I   find   the  follow- 
ing colloquy: 

Doctor:  Madam,  your  son! 
is  a  defective.  ! 

Mother:  My  God!  ! 

Doctor:  Never  mind,  when] 
he  grows  up  he  can  teach i 
journalism.  | 

Now   whether  this  sluri 

is  [Continued  on  page  ilU 


Evening  Rain  in  Spring 

By  Margaret  Peckham 

Far  hills  are  faintly  filmed  with  rain. 

Dim,  draining  skies,  translucent  grey, 

Show  thru  the  shining  black  of  trees  that  dripping  sway, 

Lifting  their  budding  tips  to  drink  and  drink  again. 

The  sopping  grass  is  soaked  a  vivid  green. 

The  trickling  drops  run  down  the  waterspout 

To  splash  along  the  house  edge,  washing  pebbles  clean 

And  thudding  on  the  gutter  running  out. 

Fresh,  sweet,  damp-earth  smells  coolly  rise. 

While  gusts  of  scented  cherry  petals  hurry  by, 

The  robins  ivetly  ivhistle  twilight  lullabies 

And  rain  and  night  are  fast  dissolving  in  the  sky. 


Kansas  Freed  om 

By  Edwin  E.   Slosson 


SOME  seventy  years  ago  a  new  crusade  was  preached, 
a  call  for  eastern  emigrants  to  go  to  Kansas  and  make 
.that  a  free  state.  The  Independent  is  proud  of  having 
taken  a  leading  part  in  this,  the  greatest  moral  movement 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most  eloquent  advocate  of 
Kansas  freedom,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  The  Independent.  Henry  C.  Bowen,  the 
publisher  of  the  periodical,  grandfather  of  the  present 
editor,  sacrificed  his  fortune  to  support  the  cause. 

As  the  appeal  rang  forth  from  press  and  pulpit,  brave 
young  men  left  their  work  and  homes  and  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  bleeding  Kansas.  My  father  was  one  of  them. 
Their  marching  song  was  Whittier's: 

We  cross  the  prairies  as  of  old 

Our  fathers  crossed  the  sea 
To  make  the  West  as  they  the  East 

The  homestead  of  the  free. 

In  those  days  Kansas  was  tyrannized  over  by  mobs  of 
pro-slavery  men  who  tolerated  no  opposition  to  their 
opinions.  They  forged  tickets  and  stole  ballot  boxes.  The 
Free  State  party  was  suppressed.  Its  meetings  were  broken 
up.  Its  literature  was  confiscated.  Its  printing  presses  were 
smashed  and  the  type  scattered.  Those  who  dared  to  speak 
for  freedom  were  tarred  and  feathered  and  ridden  on  a 
rail.  Many  of  them  were  run  out  of  the  territory  by  the 
Border  Ruffians.  Some  were  shot  on  their  own  homesteads. 

But  they  never  faltered  in  their  long  struggle  to  make 
the  country  safe  for  democracy.  The  conflict  spread  until 
the  whole  nation  was  involved.  After  four  years  of  war- 
fare the  foes  of  freedom  were  defeated  and  those  who  had 
fought  the  good  fight  believed  that  they  had  won  and  that 
Kansas  would  be  forever  a  free  state. 

They  were  mistaken.  They  died  deluded  by  a  fond  hope. 
Kansas  is  not  a  free  state.  I  read  in  the  papers  that  on 
March  13  ex-Senator  Burton  and  Professor  Wilson  were 
driven  from  Great  Bend  because  they  were  speaking  for 
the  Non-Partizan  League  and  that  J.  0.  Stevic,  State  Or- 
ganizer, and  A.  A.  Parsons,  State  Secretary,  were  stripped 
and  tarred  at  night  by  a  mob  which  included  many  Ameri- 
can Legion  men.  The  sheriff  is  said  to  have  connived  at  the 
outrage  in  the  same  way  as  the  pro-slavery  sheriffs  used  to. 

I  do  not  know  what  these  speakers  were  advocating.  I 
have  read  but  little  of  the  Non-Partizan  literature  and  that 
little  I  did  not  like.  But  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  which  side  is  right,  for  we  know  which 
side  is  wrong.  The  side  that  attempts  to  suppress  free 
speech  by  violence  is  always  in  the  wrong  no  matter  what 
the  side  that  suffers  may  stand  for. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  men  composed  the  mob.  I 
hope  that  they  were  new-comers  unfamiliar  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  state,  which  became  famed  thruout  the  world 
for  its  suffering  and  heroism  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  seems  strange  to  hear  of  ex-service  men  in  such  a 
gang;  that  men  who  three  years  ago  enlisted  in  the  army 
to  fight  for  the  extension  of  democracy  abroad  should  now 
join  mobs  to  demolish  democracy  at  home.  I  read  of  such 
disturbances  of  the  peace  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
of  legionaries  who  break  up  meetings  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  pro-German,  pro-Irish,  pro-Russian,  pro-Socialist, 
or  something  else  they  do  not  like  and  consider  disloyal. 
If  these  meetings  are  illegal  they  should  be  suppressed  by 
law.  If  they  are  lawful,  those  who  disturb  them  are  law- 
breakers. There  can  be  no  two  ways  of  thinking  about  that 
for  a  true  American,  however  much  he  may  disapprove  of 
such  propaganda. 

The  men  who  take  part  in  such  infractions  of  constitu- 
tional rights  do  not  belong  in  the  American  Legion.  They 
belong  in   the   Foreign    Legion.    They  have   deserted   their 


flag  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Their  principles  are  Prus- 
sian and  their  practice  is  Bolshevist. 

If  I  did  not  voice  a  protest  against  this  violation  of  our 
hard-won  liberties,  I  should  not  be  the  son  of  my  father. 
And  Hamilton  Holt  would  not  be  the  grandson  of  his 
grandfather  if  he  did  not  publish  it. 

It  Must  Not  Be 

THE  attempt  of  the  former  Emperor  Charles  to  climb 
back  on  the  Hungarian  throne  should  meet  with  a 
prompt  veto  from  the  Allies  and  from  America.  One  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  the  Great  War  was  the  elimination  of  the 
evil  tradition  of  monarchy  from  central  Europe  and  we,  as 
one  of  the  principal  belligerents  and  the  chief  champion  of 
the  democratic  principle  the  world  around,  have  a  right  to 
forbid  our  defeated  foes  to  bring  crowns  back  into  fashion. 


Sub-Normalcy 


THE  appointment  of  George  Harvey  as  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  is  President 
Harding's  first  big  blunder.  It  will  almost  certainly  rise  to 
plague  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office.  The 
frequently  genial  Colonel  has  many  fetching  and  admirable 
points,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  he  hope 
to  fill  the  phantom  shoes  of  Monroe,  Van  Buren,  Adams, 
Everett,  Bancroft,  Motley,  Lowell,  Hay,  Choate,  Page,  or 
Davis. 

A  "^"^Fare"  Proposition 

By  Talcott  Williams 

THE  New  York  City  subways  and  gas  works  are  giving 
a  resounding  example  of  the  claims  Public  Utility 
capital  makes  on  the  public. 

All  other  capital  stands  the  hazards  of  business.  If  an 
investment  is  made,  outside  of  a  Public  Utility,  the  owners 
of  the  capital  take  their  chances.  If  the  enterprize  profits, 
the  capital  invested  pays.  If  the  enterprize  fails,  the  capital 
is  lost.  The  shares  go  first,  the  bonds  go  next;  but  even 
the  bonds  are  a  loss,  if  the  property  cannot  be  sold  for 
enough  to  meet  capital  and  accrued  interest. 

Public  Utility  capital  (railroad  city  transit,  gas  works, 
electric  light  plants)  claims  the  right  and  expects  the  Gov- 
ernment to  use  the  power  to  raise  transportation  rates, 
trolley  or  subway  fares,  the  price  of  gas  per  thousand  feet 
or  electric  light  per  voltage  to  secure  a  profit,  even  when 
all  other  capital  has  to  put  up  with  a  loss.  The  shares  may 
go.  The  bonds  must  have  their  interest  and  federal  courts 
order  and  enforce  the  demand  for  increased  fares  and 
rates  which  shall  protect  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  The 
federal  courts  are  doing  this  for  the  New  York  gas  works. 
Governor  Miller  and  the  state  legislature  of  New  York 
have  passed  an  act  under  which  the  rates  on  the  subways 
can  be  advanced  to  protect  the  capital  involved  from  loss 
by  shifting  the  loss  on  the  passenger  in  increased  fares. 

This  is  justified  on  two  grounds.  Firet,  Public  Utilities 
cannot  shut  down  as  factories  can.  Second,  the  State  regu- 
lates Public  Utility  profits.  It  reduces  their  rates,  if  profits 
promise  to  be  too  large  and  is  in  justice  bound  to  raise  rates 
if  the  yield  is  too  low  to  meet  all  the  interest  on  bonds  and 
fair  returns  on  shares. 

This  works  pretty  well  when  average  conditions  exist 
and  average  returns  can  be  made.  Ought  capital  in  Public 
Utilities  to  get  all  the  advantages  and  command  all  the 
profits  when  unusual  conditions  come?  Other  enterprizes 
suffer  a  loss.  Why  not  these? 
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The  New  York  subways  offer  a  conspicuous  example  to 
the  country  of  interference  by  the  State  to  protect  the 
profits  and  revenue  of  capital  in  a  Public  Utility  costing  in 
all  $493,000,000  with  600  miles  of  subway  and  elevated 
lines,  by  far  the  largest  system  in  the  world.  The  city  built 
the  subways;  private  capital  equips  and  manages  them. 

When  the  contract  was  signed,  March  11,  1913,  prices 
had  been  falling  and  city  transit  fares  had  been  reduced  in 
many  places.  The  private  capital  invested  feared  a  reduc- 
tion in  New  York  and  insisted  on  a  contract  under  which 
fares  were  to  be  unchanged.  A  proposition  that  they  be  re- 
vised periodically  was  rejected.  New  York  City  bonds  were 
sold  to  provide  subway  funds  at  a  heavy  discount,  lower 
than  previous  issues  earlier  placed  on  the  market.  The  en- 
tire contract  was  drawn  to  protect  the  private  capital 
invested.  The  city  needed  the  subways  and  had  not  the 
money  to  build  them.  It  yielded. 

In  eight  years  the  whole  situation  was  changed.  City 
transit  fares  rose,  instead  of  falling.  The  prices  of  labor 
and  all  commodities  grew  instead  of  shrinking.  With  all 
the  fall  in  prices  now  in  progress,  prices  still  remain  about 
40  per  cent  above  the  level  in  1913.  Had  prices  fallen  in- 
stead of  rising,  the  profits  of  the  private  capital  invested 
would  have  risen.  No  one  believes  fares  would  then  have 
been  reduced.  The  subway  contracts  would  have  stood  un- 
changed. Riders  would  have  continued  paying  five  cents. 

The  private  capital  in  this  Public  Utility,  instead,  stood 
to  lose  and  the  New  York  legislature  changed  the  contract 
and  opened  the  way  to  an  advance  of  fares.  Such  an  ad- 
vance is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  great  multitude  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few.  Whether  this  is  lawful  or  not,  the  courts  must 
decide.  Morally,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  change  violates  a 
contract  and  shakes  public  confidence  in  legislatures  and 
courts.  The  entire  city  was  opposed  to  this  legislation.  Gov- 
ernor Miller  of  New  York  has  dealt  a  very  serious  blow 
to  public  confidence  in  the  working  of  our  institutions, 
a  blow  far  more  serious  than  a  "socialist"  could  deal. 
Nothing  suffers  more  from  this  condition  tha.n  capital. 

Manifestly  the  attitude  of  the  law  toward  capital  in  a 
Public  Utility  should  be  changed.  It  is  plainly  unjust  that 
the  profits  of  capital  in  a  Public  Utility  should  be  pre- 
served at  any  cost  to  the  population  served. 

Some  way  should  exist  by  which  losses  or  profits  due  to 
changes  in  the  situation  should  be  apportioned  between 
the  owners  of  private  capital  invested  in  a  Public  Utility, 
who  are  few,  and  those  who  use  the  Public  Utility,  who  are 
many.  A  contract  which  would  have  been  unchanged  if  the 
cost  of  operation  had  fallen,  should  not  be  changed  when 
this  cost  rises. 

The  situation  has  been  made  worse  for  the  two  operat- 
ing companies.  New  York  Interborough  and  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit,  because  there  are  old  charters  in  these 
cities  drawing  a  rental  for  public  services  they  do  not  ren- 
der, which  charters  were  leased  by  the  New  York  Inter- 
borough or  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  and  the  rental  ab- 
sorbs revenue.  These  old  street-car  lines  hold  rights  that 
are  no  longer  a  Public  Utility  and  ought  to  lapse.  The  com- 
petition of  the  automobile  is  lowering  the  earning  value  of 
all  forms  of  transit,  railroad,  elevated,  surface  and  subway. 
The  aeroplane  is  not  far  distant.  Canals  and  stage-lines 
were  scrapped  eighty  years  ago  by  rail  lines  in  cities  and 
between  them.  The  rail  lines  will  lose  in  value  in  their  turn. 

Nothing  can  change  this.  The  whole  field  of  law  govern- 
ing transit  needs  to  recognize  that  all  transport  is  transi- 
tory and  will  be  superseded  by  better.  Instead  of  fighting 
these  changes  at  the  cost  of  heavy  and  disastrous  loss  and 
collapse  in  the  end,  constitutions  and  statutes  should  pro- 
vide a  sliding  scale  under  which  the  loss  should  be  appor- 
tioned and  distributed  between  capital  and  traffic. 

No  capital  should  be  treated  as  free  from  the  general 
principle  that  no  right  or  ownership  can  justly  remain  or 
wisely  endure  which  does  not  bear  its  share  of  falling 
profits  and  changed  conditions  as  these  come. 


John  Burroughs 

HE  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  as  the 
man  who  prevented  America  from  falling  a  victim  to 
that  disease  of  blindness  to  nature  which  threatens  such 
industrial  and  commercial  civilizations  as  our  own.  Not  in 
our  time  can  we  estimate  how  great  a  debt  this  busy  coun- 
try owes  and  will  owe  to  this  gracious  prophet  of  the  whole- 
some life.  • 

Peonage  in  Georgia 

THE  fact  that  Georgia  waited  for  the  horrible  scandal 
of  repeated  murders  on  a  single  farm  before  taking 
effective  measures  to  abolish  the  peonage  evil,  simply 
shows  that  Georgia  is  like  the  rest  of  us  in  not  locking  the 
stable  door  till  the  horse  is  stolen.  It  is  the  American  way 
never  to  pass — or  enforce — a  needed  law  until  some  sensa- 
tional outrage  or  scandal  makes  its  necessity  all  too  plain. 
We  have  not  the  right  to  condemn  Georgia  unless  she  now 
fails  to  take  steps  which  will  render  forever  impossible  the 
recurrence  of  such  atrocities. 

Culture  in  Main  Street 

ISN'T  the  ignorance  of  the  American  public  a  little 
exaggerated  by  uplifters?  The  bill  of  fare  set  before 
the  reader  by  the  American  daily  newspaper  may  be  super- 
ficial, but  it  is  at  least  catholic.  The  Lasker-Capablanca 
chess  match  is  as  regularly  chronicled  as  the  pugilistic  ex- 
ploits of  Carpentier.  Einstein  received  as  much  attention 
from  the  reporters  as  if  he  had  been  a  movie  star.  When 
the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  tendered  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  only  one  alderman  ventured  to  ask,  "Who 
is  this  Einstein  fellow,  anyhow?"  and  the  rest  laughed 
him  down.  When  culture  descends  as  low  as  the  New  York 
Board  of  Aldermen  it  may  be  said  to  be  practically  uni- 
versal. 

Einstein's  Reception 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

To  the  student  of  mass  psychology,  such  as  all  of  us 
are,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  ob- 
serve the  popular  reaction  toward  a  new  idea.  Emer- 
son says:  "Beware  when  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this 
planet,"  or  something  of  the  sort.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
wording  for  I  am  writing  in  a  railway  station  and,  not 
being  a  Bostonian,  I  have  not  taken  Emerson  along  in  my 
suitcase. 

Einstein  is  undeniably  a  thinker.  Whether  he  is  a  right 
thinker  or  a  wrong  thinker  remains  to  be  proved.  That 
does  not  matter  to  the  social  psychologist  who  is  only  in- 
terested in  the  effect  produced  by  dropping  a  new  thought 
into  an  ocean  of  old  ones.  It  is  like  dropping  a  crystal  into 
a  solution  of  some  salt.  Sometimes  the  crystal  is  dissolved 
in  the  liquid  and  disappears.  Sometimes  it  sets  the  whole 
mass  to  crystallizing  in  its  own  image.  Sometimes  it  lies 
on  the  bottom  inert,  neither  dissolving  itself  nor  solidifying 
the  solution.  Whether  the  crystal  is  absorbed  or  rejected 
or  produces  an  immediate  reaction  depends  upon  when  it 
is  dropped  in.  Likewise  the  effect  of  a  new  idea  on  the 
world  of  thought  depends  upon  its  coming  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment. 

Einstein's  idea  was  a  war-baby.  While  the  cannon  were 
booming,  his  brain  was  laboring  and  during  the  noisy  years 
of  1915-1917  his  generalized  theory  of  relativity  was 
brought  forth. 

But  at  that  time  the  wires  were  down  between  this 
country  and  Germany.  Most  Americans  thought  it  did  not 
matter  much  because  they  read  repeatedly  in  the  papers 
that  German  science  was  a  fraud  and  that  all  the  really 
important  discoveries  had  originated  in  other  countries, 
altho  it  was  admitted  that  the  Germans  had  an  uncanny 
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knack  of  stealing  these  ideas  and  putting  them  to  profit. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  an  American  scientist  or  an 
American  editor  to  get  a  Gei'man  publication.  In  one  of 
the  states  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  re- 
quiring the  universities  to  burn  all  their  German  books. 

THE  British  did  not  adopt  this  ostrich-like  policy.  They 
kept  their  eyes  open  on  all  that  was  doing  in  enemy 
countries,  whether  scientific,  technological  or  political.  Brit- 
ish editors  were  kept  supplied  with  German  periodicals  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  read  German  the 
British  War  Office  published  very  complete  and  impartial 
abstracts  of  the  enemy  press.  While  the  war  was  at  its 
hight  British  astronomers  were  studying  Einstein's  work 
and  preparing  expeditions  to  be  sent  to  Africa  and  South 
America  to  test  his  predictions  at  the  next  eclipse.  Profes- 
sor Eddington  of  Cambridge  published  a  thoro  report  on 
the  relativity  theory  of  gravitation  in  1918,  and  the  photo- 
graphs he  took  of  the  eclipse  of  May  29,  1919,  confirmed 
the  calculations  of  Einstein. 

But  at  that  time  many  American  scientists  were  still 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  had  been  done  in  Germany  during 
the  war  and  had  not  yet  got  access  to  Einstein's  later 
papers.  So  when  the  reporters  came  around  to  interview 
them  on  what  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  was  and  how 
the  eclipse  observations  confirmed .  it,  some  of  them  were 
puzzled  to  reply  since  they  knew  only  of  the  special  theory 
of  relativity  which  Einstein  had  put  forth  in  1905  and 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  gravitation. 

The  French  like  the  British  kept  up  with  the  progress  of 
German  science  during  the  war,  altho  unlike  the  British 
they  took  no  stock  in  Einstein.  Alphonse  Berget  in  Larousse 
mensuel  of  1917  m^kes  fun  of  the  Germans  for  taking  to 
relativity.  He  says  that  they  are  fond  of  drawing  the  long 
bow  and  have  "forgotten  that  common  sense  is  the  neces- 
sary basis  of  science." 

True  science  is  above  all  barriers  of  nation,  race  or  sect. 
Einstein  himself,  altho  he  is  an  ardent  nationalist  and 
comes  to  America  as  an  advocate  of  Zionism,  is  neverthe- 
less a  sincere  internationalist  and  welcomes  all  efforts  to 
reestablish  the  world  commonwealth  of  science.  He  ex- 
presses this  hope  in  his  letter  to  Pi'esident  Butler  for  the 
Barnard  medal  which  Columbia  University  has  awarded 
to  him  and  in  his  letter  to  the  London  Times  of  December 
13,  1919,  he  makes  a  witty  reference  to  the  present  tendency 
to  discriminate  between  men  of  science  on  the  ground  of 
nationality: 

The  description  of  me  and  my  circumstances  in  The  Times 
shows  an  amusing  feat  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
By  an  application  of  the  theory  of  relativity  to  the  taste  of 
readers,  today  in  Germany  I  am  called  a  German  man  of  science 
and  in  England  I  am  represented  as  a  Swiss  Jew.  If  I  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  bete  noire,  the  description  will  be  reversed 
and  1  shall  become  a  Swiss  Jew  for  the  Germans  and  a  German 
man  of  science  for  the  English. 

And  so  indeed  it  has  turned  out  since. 

It  is  unfoi'tunate  that  Einstein  should  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  as  a  Zionist  instead  of  a  scientist.  He 
would  have  done  more  for  Judaism  in  general  and  for 
Zionism  in  particular  if  he  had  come  to  America,  like 
Bergson,  as  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  modern  world 
whom  all  America  delighted  to  honor  rather  than  as  a 
leader  in  a  separatist  movement  of  a  race.  But  so  long  as 
there  are  some  who  hold  the  Jews  as  a  whole  responsible 
for  those  of  their  race  who  have  itching  palms  or  dirty 
finger-nails,  we  must  expect  them  to  show  in  return  a  dis- 
position to  monopolize  their  men  of  genius.  Since  the  Jews 
have  more  men  of  genius  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
than  any  other  race  since  the  ancient  Greeks,  they  could 
afford  to  be  generous  with  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Einstein's  theories  will  be  judged  objectively  on  their 
merits,  without  prejudice  in  their  favor  or  against  on  the 
ground  of  race. 

The  United  States  owes  peculiar  gratitude  to  Professor 


Einstein,  for  he  has  answered  two  American  conundrums. 
Simon  Newcomb,  the  American  astronomer,  pointed  out  in 
1895  that  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  failed  to  account 
for  the  shifting  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  It  was  Abraham 
Michelson,  the  American  physicist,  who  in  1887  proved  that 
no  evidence  of  ether-drift  thru  matter  could  be  detected. 
Einstein's  theory  accounts  for  both  these  puzzles  besides 
giving  the  clue  to  several  others. 

The  application  of  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  to 
asti'onomy  and  physics  is  as  revolutionary  as  the  theories 
of  Copernicus  and  Newton.  What  will  be  the  result  of  its 
application  to  chemistry  and  biology  we  cannot  yet  imag- 
ine, but  evidently  the  effect  will  be  still  more  fundamental. 
For  Einstein's  laws  of  motion  do  not  differ  appreciably 
from  those  of  Newton  except  at  extremely  high  speeds  ap- 
proaching the  speed  of  light.  This  is  far  beyond  the  pos- 
sible speed  limit  of  any  body  that  the  astronomer  or 
physicist  has  to  deal  with.  But  the  unit  of  the  chemist,  the 
atom,  is  now  believed  to  consist  of  a  nucleus  of  positive 
electricity  around  which  revolve  one  or  more  negative 
electrons  with  a  speed  almost  that  of  light.  Sometimes  they 
fly  off  on  a  tangent  as  in  the  case  of  radium.  These  same 
swift  electrons  are  also  supposed  to  play  a  part  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  life.  For  instance,  one  theory  of  the  growth  of 
plants  is  that  the  shorter  light-waves  from  the  sun  shake 
loose  the  electrons  from  the  chlorophyll  in  the  green  leaf 
and  this  provides  the  energy  for  the  building  up  of 
protoplasm.  So  both  chemical  and  biological  reactions  may 
come  within  the  realm  where  Einstein's  laws  rule  instead 
of  Newton's.  And  Einstein's  laws  of  motion  are  extremely 
upsetting  to  our  ordinary  notions !  If  chemists  and  biolo- 
gists have  to  take  up  four-dimensional  mathematics  we 
may  expect  an  exodus  from  those  sciences  into  sociology 
and  psychology  where  as  yet  nothing  more  than  arithmetic 
is  required. 

In  their  reaction  toward  a  novel  idea  people  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  neophiles  and  the  neophobes, 
those  who  are  drawn  to  it  because  it  is  new  and  those  who 
are  repelled  by  it  for  the  same  reason.  Then  there  are 
always  some  who  say  it  is  true  but  not  new,  and  others 
who  say  it  is  new  but  not  true.  Of  course  the  humorists, 
who  always  stand  as  sharpshooters  on  the  outer  ramparts 
of  conservatism,  direct  the  arrows  of  their  wit  against  any 
stranger  seen  approaching.  Einstein  is  received  with  the 
same  chorus  of  laughter  as  greeted  Galileo  when  he  said 
the  earth  moved;  Darwin  when  he  talked  of  evolution; 
Columbus  when  he  proposed  to  get  east  by  going  west; 
Stephenson  when  he  asserted  that  his  locomotive  might 
catch  up  with  a  cow;  and  the  hero  who  first  dared  carry 
an  umbrella  in  the  London  street.  Wit  is  a  defensive 
mechanism  for  society  as  well  as  for  the  individual  and 
serves  a  good  purpose  on  the  whole  since  for  one  worthy 
man  who  has  suffered  like  these  a  hundred  cranks  and 
pretenders  have  been  laughed  out  of  court. 

But  it  does  not  matter,  one  way  or  the  other,  what  the 
popular  reception  of  Einstein's  ideas  may  be,  for  they  will 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  few  who  are  competent  to 
pass  upon  their  value.  They  are  now  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  field  of  physics  and  new  ways  of  testing  them 
are  being  devised. 

Two  Evils 

THERE  is  the  evil  of  the  hyphen  in  politics;  giving  a 
man  a  domestic  office  because  of  his  race  or  his  views 
on  foreign  affairs. 

There  is  the  opposite  evil  of  the  spoils  system  in  the  for- 
eign service;  giving  a  man  an  ambassadorship  because  of 
his  attitude  on  domestic  politics. 

A  man  may  be  a  good  alderman  or  state  treasurer  even 
if  he  has  quite  erroneous  views  on  the  Irish  question;  he 
may  be  a  good  consul  in  Paraguay  or  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  even  if  he  has  bolted  the  party  ticket.  But  with  an 
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Alice-in-Wonderland  sort  of  logic  we  Americans  pick  a 
man  for  local  office  because  his  name  is  O'Toole  or  Cos- 
tello  or  Rosenbaum,  and  we  make  him  a  representative  of 
the  nation  abroad  because  of  the  excellent  work  he  did  in 
drumming  up  votes  for  the  party  in  the  Fifth  ward. 
Of  two  opposite  evils  we  choose  both. 

When  Our  Union  Was  Young 

By  Hayne  Davis 


What  Mr.  Davis  prophesied  in  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent in  1904  came  to  pass  at  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Versailles  in  1919  when  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  put  into  definite  form  and  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  nations  there.  Now  that  the  international 
union  has  been  actually  formed  and  has  held  its  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  the  United  States  still  holding  aloof, 
Mr.  Davis  is  presenting  in  The  Independent  another  series 
of  articles,  free  from  political  bias,  whose  object  is: 

(1)  To  properly  relate  the  Covenant  of  the  League  to 
the  Articles  of .  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  to  set  forth  the  basis  of  any  international  union  that 
can  hope  to  endure; 

(3)  to  indicate  the  true  relation  of  national  armament  to 
national  security,  international  law  and  justice; 

(4)  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  in  the  path  of  any 
Association  or  League  of  Nations  and  the  way  of  escape 
therefrom;  and 

(5)  to  show  the  orderly  steps  of  progress  from  a  union 
however  imperfect  to  one  that  is  more  perfect  and  capable 
of  establishing  justice  and  peace,  even  as  our  own  Union  of 
States  grew  gradually  into  its  present  excellent  form. 

The  first  article  in  this  series  was  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  April  2,  and  the  second  April  9;  the  others  will 
follow  regularly  from  week  to  week. 


THE  striking  similarity  between  the  Articles  of  the 
American  Confederation  and  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  the  substance  of  these  his- 
toric documents  as  well  as  in  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  men  who  evolved  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of 
Revolution  in  America  and  the  war  of  Aggression  thru- 
out  the  world,  was  pointed  out  in  detail  in  my  article  last 
week. 

It  was  in  1777  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
proclaimed  as  constituting  a  perpetual  Union  of  the  thir- 
teen Independent  States  of  America.  This  proclamation 
shows  that  the  framers  of  this  document  thought  they 
and  the  states  so  united  were  acting  under  Divine  guid- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  this  Union  of  States.  In  1787 
we  find  them  assembled  again  at  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation  or  substi- 
tuting therefor  a  new  Constitution.  The  advocates  of  a 
new  Constitution  won,  and  in  due  time  after  prolonged  and 
devout  deliberation,  the  convention  submitted  to  the  States 
of  the  Confederation  a  new  Constitution,  adoption  of  which 
would  dissolve  the  existing  and  create  a  new  Union. 

The  last  article  of  the  proposed  Constitution  was  as 
follows: 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
.states  so   ratifying  the  same. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  framers  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution deemed  a  Union  of  nine  of  the  states,  in  this 
form,  preferable  to  a  Union  of  all  of  them  in  the  form  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Confederation. 

The  first  Congress  held  under  the  Constitution  met  in 
New  York  City  in  April,  1789,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  that 
month  George  Washington  was  sworn  in  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  while  two  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Confederation,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island, 
had  not  approved  the  new  Constitution  and  were  therefore 
not  included  in  the  Union  thus  created.  So  that  in  the  spring 
of  1789,  the  Union  that  was  declared  to  be  perpetual  in 


1777  had  been  dissolved,  and  a  new  Union  had  been 
launched  with  eleven  states  on  board  and  two  states  left 
to  their  own  choice,  either  to  come  into  the  new  Union  or 
to  go  it  alone,  as  free  and  independent  states. 

North  Carolina's  reluctance  to  enter  the  proposed  new 
Union  was  due  to  the  absence  of  some  provisions,  deemed 
by  her  leading  statesmen  to  be  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  her  people.  Several  states  that  had 
approved  the  Constitution  coupled  with  their  ratification 
a  request  that  the  Constitution  be  amended.  The  first  Con- 
gress held  under  the  Constitution  in  April,  1789,  submitted 
to  the  states  twelve  proposed  amendments,  embodying  pro- 
posals which  the  North  Carolinians  considered  sufficient. 
And  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  1789,  North  Carolina 
approved  the  Constitution  and  entered  the  new  Union  by 
a  good  majority— 193  to  75.  On  May  29,  1790,  Rhode  Island 
came  in  by  the  close  vote  of  34  to  32.  So  that  within  thirteen 
months  after  Washington's  inauguration,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  new  Constitution  was  extended  over  the  area  of  all 
the  original  thirteen  states. 

Wherein  did  the  new  Union  differ  from  that  formed  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  wherein 
were  the  two  Unions  alike?  They  were  similar  in  their 
foundation  stones,  and  differed  in  the  superstructures 
erected  on  these  foundations,  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
power  granted  to  the  Union  and  reserved  to  the  several 
states.  These  were  the  foundation  stones,  as  set  forth  in 
a  previous  article: 

1.  A  declaration  of  fact  that  all  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  Union  were  reserved  to  the  states; 

2.  A  promise  to  assist  each  other  against  attacks  made 
upon  any  of  the  states; 

3.  An  equal  right  for  the  citizens  of  all  the  states  to  par- 
ticipate in  trade  thruout  the  Union  and  the  world. 

Article  4  and  Amendment  10  of  the  Constitution  con- 
tain these  provisions  in  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation. 
The  Constitution  goes  further,  however,  than  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  in  guaranteeing  aid  to  the  constituent 
states,  by  expressly  stating  that  aid  was  to  be  given  when 
called  for,  in  case  of  domestic  violence  as  well  as  in  case 
of  external  aggression,  and  also  in  guaranteeing  to  each 
state  of  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  Government.  The 
Covenant  also  has  the  essence  of  these  fundamental  pro- 
visions as  its  cornerstones.  Article  10  of  the  League  goes 
the  full  length  of  the  third  article  of  the  Confederation  in 
guaranteeing  the  meipbers   against  external  aggression. 

THE  Constitution  as  originally  drawn,  like  the  Covenant 
of  the  League,  contained  no  statement  that  all  power 
not  granted  to  the  Union  was  reserved  to  the  several  states. 
That  was  taken  for  granted  in  the  draAving  of  the  Consti- 
tution, even  as  it  was  in  the  formulation  of  the  Covenant. 
The  demand  for  its  inclusion,  however,  resulted  in  its 
being  expressly  set  forth  as  a  fact  in  the  tenth  amend- 
ment. The  Covenant  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  did,  in  guaranteeing 
equal  right  of  trade  and  travel  to  the  citizens  of  all  the 
states.  It  is  a  part  of  sovereign  power  that  no  people  or 
things  can  come  into  a  sovereign's  domain  without  the  sov- 
ereign's consent.  Several  nations,  our  own  among  them,  are 
not  now  willing  to  permit  the  people  of  all  other  countries 
freely  to  enter  their  domain.  We  have  excluded  the  Chinese 
for  several  decades.  Some  of  the  British  dominions  exclude 
the  people  of  some  of  the  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  well  as  the  Japanese.  In  such  circumstances  the 
Covenant  went  as  far  as  it  could  in  providing  that  the 
members  of  the  League  would  make  provisions  to  secure 
and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of  transit, 
and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  This  comes  pretty  near  being  the  sub- 
stance of  our  declared  policy  of  the  "Open  Door." 

While  these  fundamental  pro-    [Continued  on  page  J^H 


King  Charles  and  Hungary 

As  stirring  an  adventure  as  may  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  history  was  the  recent  attempt  of  Charles  (Karl), 
former  Austrian  Emperor,  to  regain  the  throne  of  Hungary. 
Since  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  torn  asunder  by 
revolution  in  1918  the  deposed  monarch  has  been  living 
quietly  in  exile  in  Switzerland — the  traditional  home  of 
exiled  rulers.  In  a  peaceful,  neutral  country  he  could  en- 
joy life  and  his  memories  of  former  glory  if  he  chose  to 
abandon  active  politics  for  dignified  retirement.  But  just 
as  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern  has,  it  is  said,  never  become 
wholly  reconciled  to  his  position  as  a  private  citizen  in  the 
Netherlands,  Karl  Hapsburg  similarly  found  it  unendur- 
able to  dwell  so  near  to  a  frontier  that  he  might  never 
cross,  and  a  frontier  of  his  old  realm  at  that.  So  he  rashly 
slipped  across  the  border,  evading  the  vigilance  of  the 
Swiss  and  Austrian  authorities,  and  by  Easter  Sunday 
reached  his  old  capital  of  Vienna.  But  he  did  not  delay 
long  in  Austria,  for  it  was  in  Hungary  that  monarchist 
sentiment  was  reputed  strongest.  He  went  at  once  to 
Budapest. 

At  this  point  the  story  begins  to  read  like  a  romantic 
novel.  Charles  entered  the  palace  occupied  now  by  Regent 
Horthy  of  Hungary,  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country.  He 
doffed  his  disguise  and  put  on  a  military  uniform.  He  de- 
manded to  see  the  Regent.  To  which  Horthy  sent  back  re- 
ply, "At  present  I  am  head  of  the  Hungarian  State.  No- 
body has  a  right  to  send  for  me."  Finding  that  the  moun- 
tain would  not  go  to  Mohammed,  Charles  hunted  up  the 
Regent  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of  the  Cross  of 
Maria  Theresa.  The  Regent  accepted  the  decoration,  but 
refused  to  help  Charles  back  to  the  throne.  On  the  con- 
trary he  warned  him  that   any  attempt  at  a  restoration 
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would  be  vigorously  resisted  by  the  Government.  For  three 
hours  Charles  stormed  and  wept  and  begged,  but  the  iron- 
hearted  dictator  of  Hungary  remained  obdurate.  Finally 
the  disappointed  Charles  turned  away  from  the  palace  say- 
ing to  the  porter  as  he  went  out,  "Farewell  forever."  He 
then  took  an  automobile  back  to  the  Hungarian  town  of 
Steinamanger.  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  offered  him  protec- 
tion in  case  he  chose  to  retire  to  Spain. 

Behind  the  comedy  and  melodrama  of  Charles's  dashing 
little  escapade  lies  a  very  serious  international  situation. 
The  seriousness  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the  formal  dip- 
lomatic warning  sent  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  to  the 
Hungarian  Government: 

The  Allies  have  the  dutj-  to  repeat  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Hapsburgs  would  imperil  the  very  foundation  of  the  peace,  and 
that  it  could  be  neither  recognized  nor  tolerated. 

The  Allied  powers  count  upon  the  Hungarian  Government, 
conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  would  be  created 
by  the  return  to  the  throne  of  the  former  sovereign,  to  take 
efficacious  measures  to  suppress  the  attempts  whose  success, 
however  momentary,  could  not  but  have  disastrous  consequences 
for  Hungary. 

This  declaration  will  be  telegraphed  to  the  Allied  High  Com- 
missioner in  Budapest  and  communicated  officially  to  the  Hun- 
garian delegation  in  Paris  and  the  representatives  of  the  border- 
ing states  of  Czechoslovakia.  Yugoslavia.  Rumania  and  Poland. 

The  realm  over  which  Charles  ruled,  after  the  death  of 
the  aged  Francis  Joseph,  is  now  partitioned  among  many 
nations,  the  so-called  "Succession  States."  Galicia  has  gone 
to  Poland;  Transylvania  to  Rumania;  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Slovak  Hungary  to  Czechoslovakia;  Bosnia,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia  to  Yugoslavia;  the  southern  Tirol  and  coastal 
region  from  Gorizia  to  Fiume  to  Italy;  Magyar  Hungary 
to  the  Hungarian  republic;  Vienna  and  Alpine  Austria  to 
the  Austrian  republic;  while  Fiume  has  a  government  of 
its  own.  The  lands  which  were  under  one  rule  in  1914  are 
thus  now  under  eight  sovereignties;  and  if  a  Hapsburg 
were  restored  in  any  part  of  the  ancient  realm  all  of  the 
Succession  States  would  fear  an  attempt  to  undo  the  work 
of  the  war  and  the  peace  treaties  and  restore  (perhaps 
even  with  additions)  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  In 
Hungary  alone  has  there  been  a  real  popular  movement  for 
restoration,  and  it  was  therefore  in  that  portion  of  his 
former  dominions  that  Charles  made  his  attempt  to  climb 
back  to  the  throne.  But  would  a  former  "Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, King  of  Bohemia,  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  etc., 
etc.,"  be  content  with  the  crown  of  diminished  Hungary? 
No  one  believes  it.  The  nations  most  worried  about  the 
prospect  of  restoration  are  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Rumania;  the  so-called  "Little  Entente."  All  three  nations 
have  shared  in  the  partition  of  Hungary  and  have  there- 
fore been  drawn  together  by  what  they  would  describe  as 
"common  resistance  to  a  revival  of  Hungarian  imperial- 
ism" and  what  the  Magyars  would  probably  term  "com- 
munity of  interest  among  thieves."  As  soon  as  they  heard 
that  Charles  was  seeking  to  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary the  Governments  of  the  "Little  Entente"  mobilized 
their  armies  and  threatened  an  invasion  to  prevent  the 
royalist  restoration.  Doubtless  their  determined  stand  had 
much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  note  from  the  "Big  En- 
tente" (the  Allied  Powers)  warning  Hungary  not  to  per- 
mit the  restoration. 

The  attitude  of  other  nations  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as 
that  of  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania.  Poland 
and  Italy  would  disapprove  of  any  restoration  of  the  old 
Austria-Hungary,  but  they  do  not  feel  quite  so  much  en- 
dangered by  the  immediate  course  of  events  in  Hungary. 
England  and   France  are  still  less  directly  interested;   in- 
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deed  some  French  politicians  favor  a  restoration  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary as  a  counterbalance  to  the  power  of  Prussia. 
But  that  is  not  the  official  attitude  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Austria  is  largely  indifferent.  The  principal  interest 
of  Austria  just  now  is  to  keep  from  starving;  not  to  revive 
dynastic  glories.  Germany  is  divided  in  opinion;  the  royal- 
ists would  like  to  see  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  revived  as  a 
precedent  for  a  Hohenzollern  restoration,  but  the  repub- 
licans oppose  it  for  that  very  reason.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  big  and  little,  that 
take  any  particular  interest  in  events  in  Hungary  are 
either  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  as  King  of 
Hungary  or  are  divided  in  sentiment.  It  is  doubtless  for 
this  reason  that  Hungary  hesitates.  All  accounts  seem  to 
agree  that  if  Hungary  were  left  to  choose  for  herself  with 
no  possibility  of  foreign  interference  she  would  establish 
a  monarchial  form  of  government,  but  Hungary  is  un- 
willing to  run  the  risk  of  offending  her  neighbors.  The  atti- 
tude of  Admiral  Horthy,  the  Regent,  is  uncertain.  Some 
say  (and  Charles  seems  to  have  built  his  hopes  on  it)  that 
he  is  but  holding  the  helm  of  state  until  the  psychological 
moment  comes  to  restore  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  either  in 
the  person  of  Charles  or  some  other  representative  of  the 
old  royal  line.  Others  say  that  Horthy  is  true  to  the  re- 
public, and  still  others  that  he  desires  to  found  a  dynasty  on 
his  own  account.  The  future  will  show. 

British  Coal  Strike 

ONCE  again,  as  so  frequently  in  the  recent  past.  Great 
Britain  is  confronted  by  a  general  strike  in  the  coal 
mines.  As  coal  is  perhaps  the  central  pillar  of  the  edifice 
of  British  prosperity,  these  recurrent  strikes  are  veritable 
nightmares  to  the  Government  and  the  general  public. 
"British"  rather  than  "English"  is  the  proper  word  to  use 
in  this  connection  as  many  of  the  most  valuable  coal  mines 
are  located  in  Scotland  and  southern  Wales.  The  miners 
demanded  national  control  of  the  industry,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform,  standard  wage  and,  if  necessary,  a 
temporary  subsidy  of  the  coal  industry  until  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  depression  were  past.  But  the  Government  re- 
jected the  idea  of  public  subsidies  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  national  budget.  Other  industries 
were  enduring  harder  times  than  the  coal  industry,  said  Sir 
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Robert  Home,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tax  them  to  keep  up  the  wages  of 
the  miners. 

More  than  a  million  coal  miners  struck  work  on  March 
31.  The  Government  proclaimed  a  "state  of  emergency" 
and  issued  orders  for  the  rationing  of  coal.  Wartime  re- 
strictions were  restored.  The  use  of  lights  in  display  ad- 
vertizements  was  forbidden,  the  exportation  of  coal  to 
foreign  ports  was  halted,  district  coal  supply  committees 
were  constituted  to  seize  and  utilize  existing  stocks  to  the 
best  advantage,  industrial  consumers  were  reduced  to  half 
their  normal  coal  supply,  private  consumers  were  limited 
to  one  hundredweight  a  week  for  domestic  use,  persons 
with  cellars  already  stocked  with  five  hundredweight  of 
coal  were  forbidden  to  purchase  any  additional  amount. 

The  menacing  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Miners' 
Federation  has  been  withdrawing  from  the  mines  not  only 
the  men  who  extract  the  coal  but  even  the  pump-men,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  mines  from  becoming  flooded.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  a  coal  strike  to  permit  the 
pumpmen  to  continue  at  work,  lest  the  mines  be  per- 
manently ruined  or  put  out  of  commission  for  months  after 
the  men  were  ready  to  return  to  work.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  British  coal  mines  that  so  many  of  them  fill  up  with 
water  unless  continuous  efforts  are  made  to  keep  them 
clear.  Of  course,  the  mine  owners  are  doing  what  they  can 
with  volunteer  and  non-union  crews,  but  in  some  places 
the  miners  picketed  the  mines  so  completely  that  no  one 
dared  venture  to  do  the  work.  In  one  instance  mine  ponies 
were  left  to  die  underground ;  the  miners  refusing  to  per- 
mit anything  to  be  done  to  get  them  out.  It  is  feared  that 
if  the  strike  should  last  for  many  weeks  the  mines  would 
be  in  a  condition  similar  to  the  French  mines  wrecked  and 
flooded  by  the  Germans  during  the  war  and  British  indus- 
try would  suffer  a  blow  from  which  it  could  never  fully 
recover. 

Another  complication  is  the  danger  of  sympathetic 
strikes  in  other  unions.  The  miners,  railwaymen  and 
transport  workers  taken  together  make  up  a  group  knovvTi 
in  England  as  the  "Triple  Alliance."  The  railwaymen  are 
considering  a  general  strike  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  order 
to  bring  the  Government  and  the  mine  owners  to  terms. 
Such  a  strike  would  paralyze  the  entire  industry  of  the 
country,  unless  it  were  quickly  broken.  Unemployment  is 
already  widespread  in  Great  Britain;  it  is  estimated  that 
3,500,000  workers  are  idle  or  on  part  time.  If  the  Triple 
Alliance  acts  to  support  the  coal  strike  some  5,000,000  more 
would  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  when  the  in- 
direct effects  of  the  stoppage  of  all  fuel  supply  and  trans- 
portation were  felt  many  other  industries  would  be  forced 
to  stop.  The  reason  why  British  trades  unionists,  who  are 
usually  conservative  and  cautious  in  their  policy,  are  will- 
ing even  to  consider  such  a  dangerous  step  is  that  the  in- 
troduction of  lower  wage  scales  in  the  coal  industry  is  con- 
sidered the  entering  wedge  for  a  general  downward  re- 
vision of  wages  in  all  branches  of  industrial  labor. 

Making  Germany  Pay 

THE  reparations  deadlock  is  developing  into  a  curious 
complex  of  coercion  and  compromize.  The  Allies  are 
cautiously  experimenting  with  various  punitive  measures 
to  which  Germany  has  thus  far  opposed  a  purely  passive 
resistance.  There  is  no  direct  negotiation  for  the  revision 
of  the  indemnity  terms;  but  the  Germans  have  been  in- 
dustriously putting  forth  various  official  and  semi-official 
suggestions  to  which  the  Allies  have  been  giving  careful, 
if  informal,  consideration. 

The  next  move  of  the  Allies,  after  occupying  Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg  and  Ruhrort,  was  to  claim  from  Germany  the 
unpaid  balance  of  reparations  already  overdue.  The  Rep- 
arations Commission  declared  that  of  the  20,000,000,000 
gold  marks  due  by  May  1,  1921,  payments  already  made 
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in  money  or  kind  amounted  to  only  8,000,000,000.  The  Com- 
mission demanded  that  the  balance  of  12,000,000,000  gold 
marks  be  paid  in  full  by  May  1  and  that  a  first  payment  of 
ojie  billion  be  paid  by  March  23.  Premier  Briand  defended 
this  demand  on  the  ground  that  Germany  had  no  exterior 
debt  (other  than  the  sum  due  for  reparations),  German 
taxes  were  lighter  than  French,  and  "This  billion  she  has 
in  her  cash  box  and  she  must  hand  it  over."  Altho  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  supported  Briand  by  a  vote  of  491 
to  66,  Germany  did  not  find  the  billion  in  "her  cash  box" 
and  again  insisted  that  the  value  of  the  payments  already 
made  to  the  Allies  fully  covered  the  20,000,000,000  marks 
debt. 

After   March  23  had  passed  virithout  the  required  pay- 
ment   the    Allies    considered    new    measures    of    coercion. 
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France  and  Great  Britain  adopted  tariffs  discriminating 
against  German  exports.  A  new  tariff  zone  was  created, 
dividing  the  occupied  region  of  Germany  from  the  part 
still  unoccupied,  and  the  Allies  undertook  the  collection  of 
duties  along  this  customs  line.  The  occupied  part  of  the 
Rhineland,  comprising  some  of  the  richest  industrial  towns 
of  Germany,  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  tariff  wall  on  all 
sides;  facing  France  and  Belgium  on  the  west  and  facing 
unoccupied  Germany  on  the  east.  This  new  customs  admin- 
istration in  the  Rhineland  came  into  effect  on  April  5. 
Diisseldorf  and  Hochst  were  the  chief  centers  of  collection. 

Berlin  to  Washington 

THE  Department  of  State  has  given  out  the  text  of  the 
German  memorandum  on  reparations,  sent  to  Wash- 
ington in  order  that  the  American  people  might  under- 
stand the  German  point  of  view  and  perhaps  consent  to 
act  as  mediators  in  fixing  e-ther  the  amount  or  the  method 
of  payment  of  the  indemnity.  The  German  memorandum  is 
conciliatory  in  form,  save  for  one  bitter  passage  which  ex- 
presses doubt  if  the  French  desire  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
devastated  regions  so  much  as  "opportunity  for  a  political 
agitation."  The  note  denies  that  Germany  repudiates  or 
evades  its  responsibilities  toward  the  Allies.  On  the  con- 
trary : 

Every  responsible  group,  particularly  the  workmen,  of  Ger- 
many are  imbued  with  the  determination  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
their  power  to  help  in  reconstructing  the  regions  which  have  been 
devastated.  Fundamental  to  this  determination  is  the  sober  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  responsible  circles  in  Germanv  that  an 
early  removal  of  all  traces  of  the  devastation  caused  in  France 
IS  to  the  best  interest  of  Germany.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
also  that  the  proposals  made  by  Germany  in  regard  to  reparation 
must  consider  fully  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated   Governments  and  particularly  of  France. 

For  the  work  of  reconstruction  the  German  Government 
offers  the  service  of  German  labor.  If  this  is  inacceptable 
to  France  "the  Government  of  Germany  stands  ready  to 


offer  to  France  good  offices  and  resources  in  whatever  form 
is  acceptable."  Germany  cannot  pay  in  cash,  because  the 
cash  is  lacking.  To  give  the  Allies  shares  in  German  indus- 
tries had  been  a  plan  considered  by  Germany,  but  "such  a 
proposal  would  produce  only  proceeds  in  paper  marks, 
valueless  to  foreign  creditors."  The  best  solution  would  be 
an  international  loan  to  Germany  "in  favor  of  which  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  would  waive  their  gen- 
eral mortgage."  The  necessary  securities  could  be  advanced 
for  the  safety  of  such  a  loan,  and  it  would  revive  German 
industry  and  call  out  German  capital  to  such  a  degree  that 
payments  for  reparations  would  be  made  possible.  Another 
suggestion  was  that  in  place  of  paying  indemnity  to  the 
Allies,  Germany  should  assume  the  debts  of  the  Allies  to 
the  United  States;  so  that  France  and  England  would  be 
free  of  their  foreign  indebtedness  and  the  United  States 
would  be  Germany's  creditor: 

It  has  been  reiterated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments that  the  situation  of  Germany  is  better  than  that  of  many 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  no  foreign  debts.  Germany  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  assume  the  obligation  of  the  interest  and  the  amortization 
of  the  foreign  debts  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  within 
the  limit  of  her  capacity,  should  this  measure  be  entertained 
by   the   Allied   and   Associated   Governments   and  their  creditors. 

But,  putting  aside  all  special  suggestions,  "Germany 
stands  ready  to  meet  any  proposal  which  appears'  feasible" 
and  would  "invite  the  examination  by  unbiased  experts  of 
its  own  ability  to  make  payment."  This  is  another  invita- 
tion for  the  United  States  to  step  in  and  help  adjust  the 
indemnity  thru  "unbiased  experts." 

Washington  to  Berhn 

THE  answer  sent  by  Secretary  Hughes,  on  behalf  of 
President  Harding,  to  the  German  memorandum  on 
the  reparations  questions  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  favor  any  particular  plan  for  settling  the  in- 
demnity question.  It  makes  just  two  points:  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  Allies  in  the  demand  for  just 
reparations  on  the  ground  of  German  responsibility  for 
the  war,  and  that  the  United  States  would  be  glad  to  have 
negotiations  reopened  for  a  prompt  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  issues  which  now  divide  Germany  and  the 
Allies.  The  text  of  the  note,  as  published,  runs : 

The  American  Government  is  pleased  to  note  in  the  informal 
memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons  the  unequivocal  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Government  of  its  desire  to  afford  reparation 
up  to  the  limit  of  German  ability  to  pay.  This  Government  stands 
with  the  Governments  of  the  Allies  in  holding  Germany  respon- 
sible for  the  war  and  therefore  morally  bound  to  make  reparation, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The  recognition  of  this  obligation, 
implied  in  the  memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons,  seems  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  only  sound  basis  on  which 
can  be  built  a  firm  and  just  peace  under  which  the  various 
nations  of  Europe  can  achieve  once  more  economic  independence 
and  stability.  This  Government  believes  that  it  recognizes  in  the 
memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Allies  on 
a  new  basis  and  hopes  that  such  negotiations,  once  resumed, 
may  lead  to  a  prompt  settlement  which  will  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Allies  and  permit  Germany  hope- 
fully  to    renew   its   productive   activities. 

Uncle  Sam  Backs  Chinese  Loan 

THE  State  Department  has  given  out  for  publication  a 
letter  by  Secretary  Hughes  relative  to  the  "consortium"; 
the  international  loan  which  banking  groups  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan  are  tendering  to 
China  for  the  development  of  railways  and  other  public 
utilities.  Altho  the  loan  is  a  private  one,  it  has  sought  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Governments  interested.  For  several 
months  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  between  the 
four  Governments.  Japan  tried  to  secure  an  agreement 
that  "all  the  rights  and  options  held  by  Japan  in  the  regions 
of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  where  Japan  has  special  in- 
terests,   should    be    excluded    from    the    arrangements    for 
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pooling  provided  for  in  the  proposed  agreement."  To  this 
Secretary  Lansing  strongly  objected,  and  he  was  supported 
in  his  stand  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Finding  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  would  assent 
to  the  principle  that  there  was  a  Japanese  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence" in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  within  the  limits  of 
which  the  consortium  did  not  apply,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment reluctantly  assented  to  withdraw  its  special  claims 
and  enter  the  consortium  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other 
Powers.  It  then  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration would  view  the  question.  American  bankers 
wrote  to  Secretary  Hughes  for  his  official  sanction,  and  he 
replied: 

I  have  received  the  letter  of  March  10,  1921.  in  which  you 
request  that  I  advise  you  whether  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  State,  in  encouraging  American  interests  in  the  assistance  of 
China  thru  the  operations  of  the  international  consortium,  is 
in  accord  with  my  views  and  therefore  receives  my  approval ; 
and  in  which  you  state  that  the  operations  of  the  consortium 
are  in  no  way  designed  to  interfere  with  the  private  initiative  of 
our  nationals  or  those  of  any  other  country,  that  it  does  not 
propose  to  undertake  any  mercantile,  industrial,  or  bankinj; 
projects,  put  plans  only  to  help  China  in  the  establishment  of 
her  great  public  utilities,  such  as  the  building  of  her  railways, 
canals,  etc.,  thereby  assisting  in  stabilizing  China  economically 
and  financially,  and  making  that  field  a  safer  one  for  the  initia- 
tive of  our  citizens  in  private  enterprizes  in  commerce,  industry, 
etc. 

In  reply  I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  the  principle  of  this 
cooperative  effort  for  the  assistance  of  China  has  the  approval 
of  this  government,  which  is  hopeful  that  the  consortium  consti- 
tuted for  this  purpose  will  be  effective  in 
assisting  the  Chinese  people  in  their  efforts 
toward  a  greater  unity  and  stability,  and 
in  affording  to  individual  enterprises  of  all 
nationalities  equality  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial opportunity  and  a  wider  field  of 
activity  in  the  economic  development  of 
China.' 


Harvey  for  England 

GEORGE  Harvey  has  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  United  States  as  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain.  This  is  the 
most  important  post  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
because  there  is  no  nation  of  the  old 
world  with  such  dominating  political 
and  economic  power  as  Great  Britain, 
but  even  more  because  the  problems 
which  arise  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  exceptionally 
numerous  and  complex.  Some  of  the 
prominent  Americans  who  have  held 
this  position  in  the  past  were  James 
Monroe,  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Edward  Everett,  George  Ban- 
croft, Charles  Francis  Adams,  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
John  Hay  and  Joseph  Choate.  Mr.  Har- 
vey succeeds  John  W.  Davis. 

Mr.  Harvey,  tho  born  in  the  most  con- 
sistently Republican  state  in  the  Union 
— Vermont — has  for  most  of  his  career 
been  a  Democrat,  and  many  Republi- 
cans felt  that  President  Harding  had 
overstepped  the  party  line  in  appoint- 
ing him.  Like  President  Harding,  his 
public  life  has  been  devoted  mainly  to 
journalism.  He  was  at  various  times 
editor  of  The  North  American  Review, 
Harper's  Weekly  and  Harvey's  Weekly. 
He  obtained  the  title  of  "Colonel"  Har- 
vey, by  which  he  is  best  known,  by 
service  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  politics  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 


United  States  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  "presidential 
timber"  in  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  was  plain  "Professor 
Wilson"  of  Princeton.  Altho  he  did  a  great  deal  to  bring 
about  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  Democratic  nominee 
in  1912,  he  speedily  repented  of  his  work  and  opposed 
President  Wilson  in  the  campaign  of  1916  with  extreme 
bitterness.  He  favored  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  Great 
War,  but  he  disliked  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  particularly 
the  plan  for  the  League  of  Nations.  Thruout  the  prolonged 
debate  on  the  Treaty  question  he  was  the  most  violent  of 
"bitter  enders"  and  attacked  the  Wilson  Administration  on 
nearly  every  point  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  He  sup- 
ported President  Harding  for  nomination  and  for  election 
in  1920. 

Hard  Times  for  the  Railroads 

THE  Federal  Government  is  trying  its  hand  at  the 
railroad  wage  and  rate  question  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing standards  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  shippers,  the 
companies  and  the  employees  as  to  avert  a  strike.  Of 
course,  the  details  of  adjustment  of  wages  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  the  details  of  ad- 
justment of  rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. President  Harding's  part  has  been  to  act  as  general 
mediator  and  peacemaker  thru  personal  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  different  interests  affected.  Mr. 
Jewell,  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  has  requested 

the  President  to  go  a  step  further 
and   bring  about  a  general,  formal 
conference  "between  the  railway  ex- 
ecutives  as  they  are  organized  na- 
tionally and  the  railroad  employees 
as  they  are  organized  nationally  to 
undertake  to  compose  the  differences 
on  all  points  in  dispute."  As  a  first 
step  toward  revision  of  rates,  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce   Commission  has 
recommended    a    reduction   of   three 
cents  a  bushel  on  grain  and  grain 
products  for  export  east  of  Chicago. 
Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  one  of 
the    authors   of   the    Transportation 
Act  under  which  the  railroads  of  the 
country   are   now   administered,    de- 
clared in  a  recent  statement  to  the 
Chamber  of   Commerce  that  he   in- 
tends  to    "submit    to   the    Senate    a 
resolution    proposing    the    broadest 
sort  of  investigation."  He  said  that 
while    the    railroads    were    in    very 
serious    straits  they   could  not  look 
for  relief  to  new  increases  of  freight 
rates  "if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that    another    general     advance    in 
rates      would      probably      diminish 
rather  than  enlarge  the  net  railway 
income"  by  diminishing  the  volume 
of  traffic.  There  were  left  only  two 
ways  in  which  the  situation  could  be 
relieved,  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
traffic  and  by  reducing  operating  ex- 
penses. "Statistics  very  clearly  show 
that  while  the  volume  of  traffic  for 
the  last  ten  months  of  1920,  taken  as 
a   whole,  was   greater   than    during 
the  same  period  in  1919,  or  indeed, 
at   any  former   similar  period,   yet, 
beginning    as    early    as    November 
and  proceeding  rapidly  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous diminution  in  traffic."  For 
the  whole  period  of  March  1,  1920, 
to  December  31  operating  expenses 
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COLONEL    HARVEY    AS    AMBASSADOR? 

It  is  unofficially  slated  that  President  Hard- 
ing has  chosen  George  Harvey,  better 
known  as  "Colonel"  or  as  the  editor  of 
Harvey's  fVeekly,  to  fill  the  important  post 
of  United  States  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  Colonel  Harvey  is  a  Democrat  anil 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  foresee  Prof. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  future  political  career, 
but  before  President  Wilson  had  been  in 
office  long  Colonel  Harvey  was  one  of  his 
bitterest  critics  and  opponents,  and  he  did 
much  to  turn  the  recent  election  in  favor 
of  President  Harding 
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of  all  classes  of  railroads 
almost  exactly  equalled  oper- 
ating revenues;  the  net  oper- 
ating income  amounting  to 
about  one-fifteenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  railroads.  There  was 
an  actual  deficit  for  April, 
May,  June,  July  and  August 
of  1920.  Increased  rates  gave 
a  slight  temporary  surplus 
for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
which  decreasing  traffic  has 
since  wiped  out. 

The  chief  cause  of  exces- 
sive operating  costs,  accord- 
ing to  the  railroad  execu- 
tives, is  the  continuance  of 
wartime  wage  scales.  Statis- 
tics published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Execu- 
tives show  the  following 
"race"  between  average 
wages  and  increased  living 
costs;  taking  the  year  1914 
as  the  standard: 

Per  cent  increase  in  Per  cent  increase  in 

Year  railroad  wages  cost  of  living 

1915  (Dec.)  1.83 2.0 

1916  (Dec.)  9.31 15.0 

1917  (Dec.)  23.04 32.2 

1918  (Dec.)  73.89 69.3 

1919  (Dec.)  81.74 93.5 

1920  (June)  121.32 113.0 

1920   (Dec.)    134.07 94.5 

It  will  be  noticed  that  until  the  last  year  of  the  war  the 
cost  of  living  was  rising  more  rapidly  than  the  average 
level  of  railroad  wages.  It  is  therefore  unjust  to  accuse  the 
railroad  employees  of  war  profiteering.  Only  during  the 
latter  part  of  1920,  when  prices  began  to  fall,  was  there 
a  wide  margin  between  the  wage  level  and  the  price  level. 
Taking  the  war  period  as  a  whole,  the  railwaymen  have 
just  about  held  their  own.  But  at  that  they  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  their  employers,  whose  profits  have,  in 
many  cases,  disappeared  entirely,  so  that  the  companies 
have  had  to  subsist  on  hope  and  credit  or  fall  into  the 
hands  of  receivers. 

What  the  unions  contend,  is  that  the  present  excessive 
operating  expenses  are  due  in  part  to  inefficient  manage- 
ment as  well  as  to  high  wages.  Mr.  Lauck,  consulting 
economist  for  the  unions,  estimates  that  improved  equip- 
ment and  saving  of  material  would  reduce  railroad  ex- 
penses by  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  the  railwaymen  believe  it,  and  insist  that  if 
lower  freight  rates  and  higher  dividends  are  to  be  reached 
by  way  of  reduced  expenses  all  of  the  saving  should  not 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  employees. 

Peonage  and  Murder 

THE  Independent  does  not  deal  in  its  news  columns  with 
murders,  however  sensational,  unless  some  very  prom- 
inent individual  has  been  assassinated  or  unless  the  crime 
draws  attention  to  the  general  conditions  which  produced 
it.  It  is  for  the  latter  reason  that  mention  is  here  made  of 
the  murder  of  eleven  negroes  on  the  plantation  of  John  S. 
Williams  in  Jasper  County,  Georgia.  The  negroes  in  ques- 
tion were  victims  of  the  system  of  "peonage,"  which  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  are  now  endeavoring  to  stamp 
out.  In  order  to  keep  the  negroes  submissive,  methods  of 
terrorism  were  adopted  involving  the  killing  of  the  recal- 
citrant. This  went  on  for  some  time  before  the  facts  came 
to  light,  but  now  Williams  faces  trial  on  the  charge  of 
murder  and  an  investigation  is  in  progress  which  may  re- 
veal atrocities  of  similar  character  elsewhere. 


Peonage  is  of  two  types.  Thei"e  is 
legalized  peonage,  which  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  criminal  law.  By  this 
system  convicts  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  work  under  official  super- 
vision in  the  penitentiaries  are 
"farmed  out"  to  private  employers 
who  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using 
gangs  of  convict  labor.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomical system,  but  it  leads  easily  to 
serious  abuses;  for  example,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  arrest  a  negro  on  some 
trivial  charge,  such  as  vagrancy,  and 
turn  him  over  to  a  farmer  who  is 
short  of  labor.  In  this  way,  something 
very  much  resembling  slavery,  or  at 
least  serfdom,  can  be  bi'ought  about. 
Tlie  other  type  of  peonage  is  com- 
pelling a  debtor  to  work  out  his  debt. 
By  extending  easy  credit  to  shiftless, 
improvident  rural  negroes  a  condition 
of  indebtedness  is  created  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  interest  on  the  original 
debt,  plus  the  continuous  contracting 
of  new  debts,  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  debtor  to  clear  himself  until  he 
has  rendered  many  months  of  unpaid  labor.  This  form  of 
peonage  is  against  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  ren- 
ders the  employer  liable  to  prosecution.  It  prevailed  very 
widely  in  Mexico  under  the  Diaz  regime  and  was  a  leading 
cause  of  the  Mexican  revolution. 

Vincent  Hughes  of  the  Department  of  Justice  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  peonage  system  and  of  the  local 
attitude  toward  it: 

The  technical  crime  of  peonage  is  only  committed  when  invol- 
untary servitude  exists  on  a  basis  of  debts,  and  many  negroes 
are  held  in  servitude  thru  fear  and  other  coercion,  perhaps  more 
so  than  for  debt. 

Judging  from  the  complaints  we  receive,  a  far  greater  part  of 
Georgia  is  free  from  the  practise,  which  seems  to  center  in  two 
or  three  sore  spots  where  social  conditions  are  less  advanced. 
Most  of  the  peonage  victims  are  country  negroes.  The  tenants 
usually  buy  food  at  the  tenant  commissaries.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  number  of  complaints  reaching  us  concerning 
negroes  of  this  class  has  increased  markedly  lately.  I  believe  that 
the  condition  of  the  cotton  market  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  for  with  most  of  the  farmers  holding  last  year's  crop  the 
temptation  to  avoid  paying  out  money  is  very  strong,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  need  labor. 

My  impression  is  tl»<it  the  bulk  of  Georgia  white  residents  are 
guiltless  of  intentional  violations  of  the  peonage  law.  just  as 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  white  citizens 
are  whole-heartedly  back  of  our  efforts  to  stamp  out  peonage. 
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Justice  shows  the  South  our  national  disgrace  in  the  survival  of 
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A   Little 


EverytHn 


The  Importance  of  Being  Dizzy 


Probably  everyone  nowadays  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  theory  that  the  organ 
of  equilibrium  is  located  in  the  semi- 
circular canals  in  the  ear.  If  you  have 
a  normal  sense  of  equilibrium  and  a 
healthy  pair  of  ears  you  have  prob- 
ably never  given  a  thought  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  two.  But  what 
about  the  deaf  person?  If  hearing  is 
impaired,  does  the  sense  of  equilibrium 
suffer  too?  The  question  suggests  itself 
at  once.  Professor  William  James,  in 
Collected  Essays  and  Reviews,  pub- 
lished recently  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company,  gives  in  a  chapter  on  the 
sense  of  dizziness  an  account  of  a 
variety  of  interesting  experiments 
bringing  out  the  connection  between 
deafness  and  giddiness  under  different 
circumstances. 

He  started  with  the  surmise  that  he 
would  find  in  deaf-mute  asylums  an 
unusual  proportion  of  persons  with  a 
subnormal  capacity  for  giddiness — in 
other  words,  with  an  impaired  sense 
,of  equilibrium,  since  dizziness,  how- 
,ever  unpleasant,  is  only  the  normal 
organism's  protest  against  too  rough 
and  violent  a  disturbing  of  the  center 
of  gravity.  Tests  were  given  to  519 
deaf-mutes;  of  these  186  were  totally 
incapable  of  dizziness  from  being 
whirled  rapidly  around  and  generally 
upset,  and  134  could  be  made  only  very 
slightly  dizzy.  On  the  other  hand,  out 
of  200  students  and  instructors  in  Har- 
-vard  College  who  were  tested  only  one 


failed  to  be  dizzy.  The  tests  were  quite 
drastic  enough — this  one,  for  instance, 
familiar  to  every  child:  the  subject 
was  seated  in  a  swing  with  tightly 
twisted  ropes  and  allowed  to  whirl; 
when  the  ropes  had  done  their  worst 
the  subject  was  released  and  told  to 
walk  straight  to  a  certain  designated 
object — normally  an  impossible  thing 
to  do.  From  the  figures  it  is  interest- 
ingly apparent,  without  going  into  the 
finer  developments  of  Professor  James's 
research,  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  subnormal  hearing  capacity 
and  subnormal  capacity  for  giddiness. 
There  are  a  number  of  curious  con- 
sequences of  this  condition.  Experi- 
ment seems  to  indicate  that  deaf  peo- 
ple are  less  subject  to  seasickness  and 
carsickness  than  other  people,  wher- 
ever the  motor  disturbance  is  not  com- 
plicated by  other  upsetting  factors  that 
affect  anyone — such  as  bad  air.  Deaf 
people  are  subnormally  incapable  of 
giddiness  produced  by  strong  electric 
currents  sent  through  the  head — the 
severest  of  tests.  Perhaps  most  alarm- 
ing to  the  imagination  is  the  thing  that 
happens  to  the  deaf  person  who  dives 
under  water.  Everyone  knows  the  dis- 
agreeable experience  of  waking  at 
night  in  an  unfamiliar  room  and  being 
unable  to  locate  one's  self  in  relation 
to  doors,  windows,  furniture.  This 
might  be  called  being  "lost  horizontal- 
ly." Imagine  how  much  more  painful 
are  the  deaf  person's  sensations  when, 


,©  Keyetone  View 

■The  transatlantic  hydro-airplane,  at  last.  The  only  thing  now  is  to  find  100 
.passengers  game  enough  to  take  the  trip.  For  tlie  winged  monster  has  actually  cabin 
accommodations  for  100  people.  This  largest  machine  of  its  kind  in  the  world  is 
iFeally  three  triplanes  hitched  together,  equipped  with  eight  Liberty  engines  develop- 
ing 3200  horse  power;  a  flight  of  about  5000  miles  without  replenishing  the  tanks 
is  a  possibility.  The  machine  was  built  by  Caproni  Brothers  of  Milan.  About  a  year 
ago  The  Independent  published  a  photograph  of  tlie  then  largest  passenger  airplane, 
t)uilt  also  by  Caproni  Brothers;   it  could   carry  thirty   people! 

m 


■O.B    POLLOV. 


The  New  York  Times 

This  is  history,  not  a  Christmas  tree.  The 
width  of  the  chart  at  any  point  represents 
the  amount  of  immigration  in  the  cor- 
responding year.  The  general  inference 
from  an  observation  of  the  fluctuating  tide 
of  immigration  seems  to  be  that  a  decrease 
in  the  immigrant  rate  always  follows  im- 
mediately upon  a  period  of  industrial  and 
financial  depression.  For  instance,  notice 
the  great  decrease  in  1854  and  '55,  reflect- 
ing the  greatest  financial  panic  that  up 
to  that  time  the  United  States  had  been 
thru.  This  should  reassure  those  who  fear 
an  alarming  immigrant  flood  with  the 
promise  that  for  the  next  few  years  at  least 
the  immigration  problem  will  take  care  of 
itself.  The  scale  of  this  chart  is  about 
300,000  immigrants  to  one-half  inch  of 
width 

diving  under  water,  he  has  no  visible 
objects  to  guide  him,  and  finds  himself, 
in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  equili- 
brium, "lost  vertically" — that  is,  not 
knowing  up  from  down — as  well  as  lost 
every  other  way.  Many  curious  experi- 
ences are  on  record.  One  man  nearly 
drowned  trying  frantically  to  reach  the 
surface,  and  found  afterward  that  he 
had  been  swimming  all  the  time  with 
his  head  half  out  of  water.  Another 
turned  a  somersault  in  water  only  two 
feet  deep.  "Instantly,"  he  said,  "I 
seemed  to  be  in  water  fathoms  deep, 
facing  a  cliff  which  I  was  trying  to 
climb  up  with  my  hands  and  feet.  I 
pawed  and  pawed  but  could  not  rise, 
neither  could  I  sink." 

Professor  James's  experiments  did 
not  pretend  to  establish  any  invariable 
rules;  for,  of  course,  variety  results 
from  special  psychological  states  in  the 
subjects,  different  physiological  causes 
of  deafness,  and  a  general  lack  of  uni- 
formity of   attending   circumstances. 

A  Chat  Across  the  World 

A  wireless  operator  on  board  his 
ship,  bound  from  Mexico  to  New  York, 
was  finding  time  heavy  on  his  hands, 
one  Sunday  not  long  ago.  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  voice  speaking,  over  his  shoul- 
der, as  it  were.  At  first  he  thought  it 
was  his  own  captain,  in  the  next  cabin; 
and  finding  no  one  anywhere  about, 
suspected  that  a  trick  was  being  played 
on  him.   Finally  he  picked  up  the  re- 
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ceiving  instrument  of  the  wireless  tele- 
phone, and  happened  in  on  a  conversa- 
tion, perfectly  audible,  between  New 
York  and  the  steamer  "Gloucester," 
ninety  miles  off  New  York.  This  was 
the  colossal  game  that  then  developed, 
with  the  eavesdropping  operator  at 
breathless  attention. 

New  York  called  Pittsburgh  over  land 
wires,  and  asked  Pittsburgh  to  reach 
the  "Gloucester"  by  wireless  telephone, 
which  was  done  successfully.  TTien  in 
the  same  way  New  York  called  in 
rapid  succession  Chicago;  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming;  Salt  Lake  City;  Winne- 
mucca,  Nevada;  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  And  at  each  point,  all  the 
way  across  the  country  to  the  coast, 
connection  was  made  and  conversation 
carried  on  with  the  "Gloucester,"  float- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Finally  New 
York  got  Catalina  Island,  in  the  Pa- 
cific off  the  coast  of  California,  con- 
nected it  with  the  "Gloucester,"  and 
there  ensued  some  easy  casual  talk 
between  two  mere  humans,  one  sta- 
tioned in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
other  in  the  Atlantic.  Talk  about  the 
weather  was  exchanged,  revealing  that 
Catalina  Island  had  a  temperature  of 
74  degrees  and  a  thunder  storm  in 
progress,  while  the  "Gloucester,"  ice- 
covered,  was  fighting  a  heavy  snow- 
storm. The  entertainment  closed  with 
the  Pacific  operator  playing  some  talk- 
ing machine  records  to  the  man  on  the 
"Gloucester,"  with  fine  musical  effect 
— ^to  which,  doubtless,  distance  only 
lent   enchantment. 


Kindlings 


A  whaling  station  near  British  Columbia 
has  caught  a  whale  with  hind  legs  pro- 
jecting four   feet  from   the  body  near   the 

tail.  4:*  4: 

Hundreds  of  girls  are  now  coming  from 
Central  Europe  to  marry  men  in  this  coun- 
try they  have  never  seen.   A  friend   picks 
out  the  future  husband. 
*** 

The    Red    Cross    reports    that    Decatur, 
Illinois,    has    the    lowest    infant   mortality 
rate  of  any  city  in  the  Federal  census  area. 
Good  news  for  Illinois  babies. 
*** 

During  1920  the  number  of  lives  lost  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  decreased  from 
2146,  the  1919  figure,  to  1983,  altho  there 
was  an  increase  in  coal  output  of  16  per 
cent. 

*** 

The  only  woman's  publishing  house  in 
America,  run  entirely  by  women,  with 
women  as  buying  agents,  sales  managers, 
and  directors,  is  located  in  New  York  City 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

*** 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent 
a  botanist  on  a  9000  mile  trip  to  obtain 
seeds  of  new  varieties  of  plants  from  east- 
ern Africa.  Steds  of  1600  species  were  col- 
lected and  many  of  these  are  expected  to 
flourish  on  American  soil. 
••• 

Representative  Small  has  been  giving 
each  child  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Bland,  a 
North  Carolina  farmer,  a  suit  of  clothes. 
When  the  thirty-fourth  child  was  born  he 
announced  that  the  bargain  was  "off"  and 
that  he  would  buy  no  more  suits. 


The  Shortest  Story 

By  J. 

Viccars  Collyer 

Chapter  1. 

Maid   One. 

Chapter  2. 

Maid  Won. 

Chapter  3. 

Made    One. 

Those  Queer  Folk  of  1921 

According  to  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian the  manager  of  a  great  London 
building  then  in  pi'ocess  of  erection 
wrote  to  H.  G.  Wells,  the  novelist,  to 
inquire  what  he  should  put  inside  the 
cornerstone.  It  has  long  been  the  con- 
vention for  builders  to  place  in  the 
cornerstone  of  public  buildings  a  few 
newspapers  or  relics,  but  this  man  was 
not  satisfied.  He  had  read  in  Mr. 
Wells's  history  of  the  world  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  really  significant  evi- 
dence of  the  daily  life  of  ancient  ages 
from  the  relics  which  time  and  chance 
had  preserved  for  us.  So  he  asked  what 
objects  of  small  compass  would  give 
the  world  of  three  thousand  years 
hence  the  best  idea  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury civilization.  Mr.   Wells  replied: 

Probably  commonplace  things  with  their 
current  prices  will  be  of  as  much  value  as 
anything.  Safety  razor,  cotton  reel,  bottle 
of  pickles  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Shool- 
bred's  catalog,  pre-war  and  post-war.  Sam- 
ples of  patent  medicines  and  what  they 
profess  to  cure.  Dietary  of  ordinary  citi- 
zen ;  typewriter,  a  sewing  machine,  and  so 
forth.  Dressing  bag  with  fittings.  Current 
book  on  How  to  Behave.  A  kinema  reel  of 
current  events.  Whitaker's  Almanack  and 
Bradshaw's  Continental  timetables  (pre- 
war and  post-war).  Baedeker's  England. 
Town  maps  and  plans. 

Daylight  All  the  Time 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
mental  picture  most  people  have  of 
"the  Midnight  Sun."  The  chances  are 
that  more  than  a  few  times  it  is  a  sort 
of  lurid  Day  of  Judgment  effect,  a  fiery 
red  ball  of  sun  accidentally  bursting 
into  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  spite  of 
one's  conscious  knowledge  that  it  is 
simply  an  ordinary  sun  that  turns 
night  into  ordinary  day.  That  is,  if  it 
is  possible  for  night  to  be  just  or- 
dinary day. 

Every  year  a  crowd  of  tourists 
take  the  coast  steamers  to  northern 
Norway.  Very  few  go  actually  to  the 
North  Cape,  where  the  sun  does  not  set 
from  the  twelfth  of  May  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  a  longer  time  than  at 
any  other  place  in  Norway.  But  at  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  way,  when  the 
weather  permits  and  no  mountains  ob- 
struct the  horizon,  it  is  possible  to 
watch  the  whole  process — the  sun  slop- 
ing gradually  toward  the  horizon, 
pausing,  resting,  rising  again,  never 
out  of  sight  for  a  moment. 

This  is  interesting  anywhere;  but 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  way  to  see 
it  is  from  a  hill  that  rises  behind  Ham- 
merfest,  the  northernmost  town  in 
Europe.  There  are  mountains  every- 
where to  interfere  with  a  clear  view  to 
the   horizon;    so  the   sun   does   actually 


go  out  of  sight  for  a  few  moments  and 
you  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  you 
have  seen  the  Midnight  Sun.  But  just 
on  that  account  you  are  able  to  give 
due  attention  to  a  scene  of  great 
beauty.  You  climb  the  hill  a  little  be- 
fore twelve  at  night,  in  the  clear,  cool 
light  of  late  afternoon.  When  you 
turn  to  the  view  with  the  further  rise 
of  your  own  hill  behind  you,  you  look 
out  in  every  other  direction  across  a 
wide  curve  of  the  blue  fjord  to  long 
masses  of  dazzling  mountains,  tier  on 
tier,  and  peak  on  peak,  covered  with 
glacial  ice  and  snow.  And  you  follow 
the  progress  of  the  sun's  sinking,  paus- 
ing, rising,  only  by  watching  the  moun- 
tain ice  and  snow  take  on  color,  jew- 
eled and  intense,  that  grows,  blazes  at 
its  hight,  deepens  to  somberness,  light- 
ens and  blazes  again,  and  pales  out 
once  more  into  daylight.  While  stand- 
ing there  on  the  clear  high  hillside,  you 
could  have  sworn  that  you  felt  the 
breeze  of  sunset  freshen  suddenly  into 
a  breeze  of  dawn. 

But  tho  all  this  is  very  nice  while 
it  happens — imagine  existing  without 
night  to  dispose  of  one  day  and  give  a 
fresh  start  to  another.  You  come  down 
from  your  hillside  and  into  the  town 
of  Hammerfest,  and  you  are  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  daylight  left  over  and 
stale.  You  feel  enerv-ated,  futile.  There 
seems  no  point  in  going  to  bed,  and  you 
want  still  less  to  stay  up.  The  curious 
thing   is   that   the    natives    themselves, 


There    is    only    the    heavy-winged    bird    to 
show  that   it  is  midnight 

who  might  be  expected  to  get  used  to 
it,  seem  to  be  affected  as  you  are.  You 
walk,  at  half -past  twelve  at  night,  thru 
the  meager  ragged  street  of  the  town 
between  rickety  frame  houses  painted 
bleak  light  blue  or  yellow  or  green. 
Idle  women  are  hanging  out  of  their 
front  doors  or  over  their  fences; 
men  are  smoking  by  the  road  and  dogs 
are  wrangling  half-heartedly  at  their 
feet.  You  leave  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  pass  a  group  of  men  sitting  by  the 
roadside  in  midnight  carouse  with  their 
beer  bottles,  in  the  stale  incongruous 
daylight.  You  go  indoors  and  pull  down 
the  blinds,  and  long  for  some  good  old- 
fashioned  night. 


DO  THE  TEACHINGS  OF 

America's   foremost   thinkers   will  discuss   this   theme 

^■m-»UF  YFAR  1921  is  to  be  The  Christian  Century's  greatest  year.    More  than  two  score  . 

Here  is  an  example: 

The  Mind  of  Jesus  and  the 
Competitive  System 


will  be  discussed  by- 
Robert      Hunter,      Spokesman 


humanity,    author    of 
Fail  as  Christians.  " 


for 
'Poverty," 


submerged      Harry   F.   Ward     Constructive  ''^/ical,   professor 


"Why    We 


Roger  Babson,  America's  influential  adviser  of 
business  men,  author  of  "Religion  and 
Business. 


of   Christian    Ethics,    author   of    "A   Better   In- 
dustrial Order." 

Scott  Wearing,  Socialist  authority,  a  fearless 
agitator  who  believes  in  religion  and  the 
ethics  of  Jesus. 


TMs  single  group  alone  makes  The  Christian  Century  ind^pen^^^^^^^  [i::^',?:^^::.  XTheTe' Wet 
how  urgent  and  how  basic  the  mdustnal  ^--t^"  -/"  ^"J;X"^r  The  Ht^of  participants  is  a  growing 
will  represent  only  one  of  the  many  aspects  ^^  ^^^j^;;"/  '^^^^^^^  At  this  moment  the  writers  and 
one.      Each  week  adds  a  new  stellar  name  to  the  brilliant   galaxy.      ^i 

their  themes  are: 


William  Adams  Brown 

Theologian    and    :SIissi()nary    Statesman. 
-Ca»  Socieiyhc  Made  Christian/ 

Peter  Ainslie 

Church  Statesman  and  Mystic 

••Would  Christ  Approre  the   W  ar. 

Jane  Addams 

Amt'iica's   Foremost   Woman. 
-Christ  and  War." 

Joseph  Ernest  McAfee 

Prophet  of  Religious  Democracy. 

••Arc   Christian    Missions    Christian. 

Martha  Foote  Crow 

Interiireter  of  Religion   and   Literature. 
-Christ  in  Present  Daij  Poetry. 

Charles  E.  Jefferson 

Preacher  and   Author. 

-Are   the  Chiirehes   Christian? 

Herbert  Croly 

Editor  The  New  Republic. 

-The    Problem     of    Rehfiwus    Lduca- 
tion." 

H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan 

Scholai-  and   Pastor. 

Subject   .\ot    Yet  Announced. 

John  Kelman 

Scotch   Preacher  Adopted  by  America. 
Subject   .\ot    Yet   Announced. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames 

Preacher  and   IMiilosopher. 

•'Affinities    Between    Modern    Philoso- 
phii   and  Jesus'   Mind." 

Finis  S.  Idleman 

Preacher  of  (irace  and  Power. 
Subject  to  le  Announced. 


Vida  D.  Scudder 

Churchwonian    and    Socialist    T.eader. 
'■Can    Public    Opinion     be    Christian- 
ized T 

John  Spargo 

Socialist-Philosopher  and  Publicist. 
-Reliyion    and   Social   Profiress. 

Robert  E.  Park 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

••The  Black  Man.  the  IT  hite  Man  and 
Christ." 

William  E.  Barton 

A  Counsellor  of  Souls. 

-Would    Christ    Fina    Affinity     U  ith 
Modern  Spiritualism  ?" 

Walter  Williams 

President   Press  Congress  of  the  World. 
-Christ  and  Modern  Journalism. 

'Albert  Parker  Fitch 

A  Vital  Theologian. 

'■Do   the   Churches  Really  Behere  ui 
Jesus?" 

Joseph  Fort  Newton 

Preacher    of    International    Sympathies. 
"Is  Our  Literature  Christlessr 

Edgar  DeWitt  Jones 

Preacher  and  Shepherd  of  Men. 
"Dare   We  Be  Christians? 

Robert  E.  Speer 

:Most   Potent   Si)iritual   Influence  in  the 
American  Church.  .   ,  ^     , 

"Christ  and  Our  Social  Customs. 

Lynn  Harold  Hough 

P,rilliant  Preacher  and  Teacher 

•7s  Science  Foe  or  Friend  of  Christr 


Richard  L.  Swain 

A  Writer  Who  Thinks  of  God  in  Terms 

of  Life.  ^,    ,         „     .       „a.. 

"Can  Christ  Rule  Modern  Busmesst 

Charles  Henry  Dickinson 

Authority  on   Religious  Education 
"Do    We   Really   Knoic    What    Were 
the  Ideals  of  Jesusf" 

Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 

Novelist  and   Short   Story  Writer. 
•7s  the  Church    Christian? 

Lloyd  C.  Douglas 

Equally      Brilliant     as     Preacher     and 

Wi-iter.  .     ,    „       ,    ,     .  ,  „ 

■■Christ  as  a  Practical  Psychologist. 

Rufus  M.  Jones 

Modern  Exponent  of  Quaker  Ideals.^ 

■'War  and  the  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
Francis  J.  McConnell 

A  Bishop  Who  Is  Also  a  Prophet- 
"Are   Christian    Missions   Christian: 

Katharine  Lee  Bates 

Poet.  Critic.   Prophet. 

"Christians  or  Pharisees? 

Burris  Jenkins 

Preacher  and  Newspaper  Editor. 
Subject  to   he  Announced. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood 

Sociologist.  .       ^,    •  a-      «... 

"Is  Our  Cirilization  Christian? 

Shailer  Mathews 

Publicist.  Teacher.  Theologian. 

"Is    Christian    Theology   Christian? 

John  M.  Coulter 

World-Famous  Botanist.  _ 

'7s  Evolution  Anti-ChrisUan? 


THIS  GREAT  SERIES  IS  JUST  BEGINNING  PUBLICATION 


JESUS  FIT  OUR  TIMES? 

in  The  Christian    Century  During   the  Year   1921 


NEVER  in  the  history  of  American  religious 
journalism  has  there  been  so  eager  and 
widespread  a  response  to  a  program  of 
complete  freedom  in  the  discussion  of 
Christian  themes  as  that  which  The  Christian 
Century  is  receiving.  Its  circulation  has  burst  all 
denominational  bonds.  Thoughtful  churchmen, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  in  all  com- 
munions are  enthusiastic  sub- 
scribers. They  rejoice  in  a 
journal  of  religion  which,  w^ithout 
displacing  denominational  organs, 
undertakes  squarely  to  face  the 
problems  of  this  new^  age  without 
regard  to  denominational  in- 
terests. The  discovery — and  it 
has  been  a  discovery — that  a 
periodical  can  be  religious  and  at 
the  same  time  free,  positive  and 
at  the  same  time  liberal  in  its 
hospitality  to  all  enlightened  points  of  view^,  has 
seemed  to  thousands  of  unsatisfied  hearts  like 
coming  upon  a  refreshing  spring  of  living  w^ater  in 
a    desert    pface.       The    Christian    Century    has    ex- 


tended its  influence  into  all  the  communions 
of  the  American  church.  It  is  equally  at  home 
among  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Meth- 
odists, Disciples,  Baptists,  Episcopalians  and 
other  Christian  groups.  Its  subscription  list  is 
an  album  of  the  signatures  of  the  church  leaders 
of     the     nation. 


Christihn 
Centur:^ 

A  Journal  of  Religion 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and 
Herbert  L.  Willett,       Editors 

FOUR   DOLLARS   A   YEAR 


Besides,  it  is  gripping  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  and 
women  who  have  no  church  con- 
nection. They  are  astonished 
that  from  within  the  church 
which  they  supposed  had  be- 
come moribund  and  incurably 
denominationalized  in  its  vis- 
ion there  should  emerge  a  jour- 
nal loyal  to  the  church,  devout 
and  evangelical,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  free  as  a  university  class 
room.  And  they  stand  amazed 
to  find  themselves  actually  en- 
joying a  religious  paper!  Churchmen  and  earnest- 
minded  non-churchmen  are  saying  that  The  Chris- 
tian Century  points  toward  a  new  day  for  Christian 
faith  and  practice. 


Another  Great  Feature  This  Year 

JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 

Master  Preacher,  known  throughout  Christendom  for  his  ministry  at  City  Temple,  London,  will  pre- 
sent, in  The  Christian  Century,  during  1921,  a  series  of  interpretations  of 

''Some  Living  Masters  of  the  Pulpit*' 


FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS 

Poet,  Artist,  Educator,  Practical  Mystic, 
who  built  his  life  into  a  mighty   city. 

GEORGE  A.  GORDON 

Philosopher-theologian,  whose  sermons  are 
lyrics    and   whose   theology    is    an   epic. 

DEAN   INGE,   of  St.   Paul's 

A  Christian  Cassandra ;  the  one  voice  to 
which  all  England  listens. 

W.  E.  ORCHARD 

The  Bernard  Shaw  of  Nonconformity  ; 
leader  of  the  New  Catholicism  ;  a  God- 
illumined   preacher. 

MAUDE  A.  ROYDEN 

The  Jane  Addams  of  England ;  the  great- 
est woman  preacher  of  her  generation, 
uniting  the  faith  of  a  saint  with  a  flaming 
social   passion. 


CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON 

A  quiet  thinker,  a  wise  leader,  a  great 
preacher  who  grew   up  en   Broadway. 

E.   L.   POWELL 

An  historic  ministry  at  the  gateway  of 
the  South.  Today,  as  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,   fire   is   the  sign  of  God. 

R.  J.   CAMPBELL 

From  the  City  Temple  to  Westminster ;  a 
pilgrim   soul    in    a   troubled    age. 

JOHN  A.   HUTTON 

A  man  of  letters  in  the  pulpit  ;  a  preacher 
who  searches  like  a  surgeon  and  heals  like 
a  physician. 

T.   R.   GLOVER 

A  layman  who  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  an 
orator  with  an  atrocious  elocution  :  a 
scholar  who  knows  more  than  any  man 
has  a  right  to  know. 


S.   PARKES   CADMAN 

A  Rooseveltian  personality  in  the  pul- 
pit— man  of  amazing  industry,  fabulou.s 
vocabulary,     and     infinite     brotherliness. 

BISHOP  CHARLES  WILLIAMS 

A  Prophet-Bishop  ;  preacher  of  a  vital 
Christianity   which    is   also   a  civilization. 

GEORGE  W.  TRUETT 

A  winsome  preacher  of  the  winsomeness 
of  Christ  ;  a  shining  figure  in  the  Lone 
Star  State. 

SAMUEL  McCHORD  CROTHERS 

A  compound  of  Charles  Lamb,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Isaiah,  and  much  else 
besides. 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  A.   QUAYLE 

Humor,  pathos,  literature,  life  made  in- 
candescent by  a  spiritual  genius  who  is 
also   unveneered   human   being. 


Other  names  such  as  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Burris  Jenkins,  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  Frederick  F.  Shan- 
non, Lynn  Harold  Hough,  Studdert  Kennedy  and  still  others  of  the  younger  set  accused  of  being  great 
preachers — and    each    found    guilty! — will  be  included  in  the  series. 


Fill  out  one  of  these  coupons  and  mail  today.     Addresses  outside  U.    S.  must  provide  for  e.xtra  postage. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY 
508  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Please  enter  my  name  (a  new  subscriber)  for  a  vear's  subscription  to  The  Chris- 
tian Century  at  your  regular  rate  of  $4.00  (ministers  S3.00).  I  will  remit  upon  receipt 
of  bill  anH  you  will  please  send  me  without  extra  charge  a  copy  of  [T  "The  Daily  Altar," 
by  Willett  and  Morrison  (in  cloth)  or  D  "Wanted — A  Congregation,"  by  Douglas,  or 
n  "What  and  Where  Is  God?"  by  Swain. 


Name     . 

Address 

Independent 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY 

508  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  a  twelve 
veeks'  acquaintance  subscription  to  The 
Christian    Century. 


Name 


Address 
(Use  title  "Rev."   if  a  minister) 
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Genuine  Imported  $5.00  Toyo     $^%7Q 

PANAMA  H  AT^- 

Pay  Only 
$2.79  on 
Arrival 


Big  Ideas  From  Big  Business 


THIS 

SEASON'S 

LATEST 

MODEL 

Becoming  to 
Young  or  Old  . 

Write  quick  for  this^^/ 
amazing  bargiiin.     " 
Only  limited  lot   at 
this  profit-smashing 
low  price.    Guaranteed  $5 
value  for  only  $2.79. 

SEND   NO   MONEY 

Just  mail  post-card  or  letter  today  for  this  handsome 
T0.V0  Panama  Hat.  heautitul  drop  crown  style;  flexible 
non-breakable  brim;  made  of  the  finest  super-Tex;  fine 
tough  fibre,  tightly  woven.  Looks  and  wears  like  a  reg- 
ular S12.00  hat.  Heavy  black  grosgrainsilk  ribbon  band, 
non-soilable  sweat  band,  tremendous  bargain.  Send  no 
money,  pay  only  S2  79  on  arrival.  We  pay  delivery 
charges,  another  big  saving. 

%A#^  f2ii9i*9nt<k<k  to  refund  your  money  if  yon 
W»«S  ^aUdldllLCC  can  match  this  wonderful 
hat  for  less  than  S5.00.  Save  money  by  writing  tofiay 
sure  before  this  astounding  offer  is  withdrawn.  Just 
give  your  name,  address  and  size. 

BERNARD,  HEWITT  &  CO. 

0«pt.  A7a4  900  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HaveBirds 

Axotind^ur  Home 


Would  .vou  like  to 
the  wild  birds  around 
jour  home  and  grounds? 
Would  you  like  to  know 
all  their  house-keeping 
secrets,  their  pretty 
ways?  Would  you  like 
to  hear  their  songs,  have 
them  keep  the  injurious 
insects  away?  Send  for 
our  spring  circular  of 
Bird  Attracting  Devices 
and    list    of     trees    and 

It's    the  inside  of  ^'^''"^^  ^^""^  ''"'■"'■*  ^''"^^■ 

Reiber    Bird    Homes  Reiber    Bird    RcSCfVe 

that    is    different    as  Box  91 

well   as   the   outside.  WEST  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


ystuif  dJumAfi 


rfour^iotden/} 


Originated  and  Introduced  by 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woodraont  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  199.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Spring  or  fall  planting  advised.     Send  for  Box- 
Barberry  Folder  and  Nursery  Catalog 


DO  YOU  BIND  THE 
INDEPENDENT? 

If  you  do,  please  keep  in  mind  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  get  your 
copies  ready  for  the  bindery  until 
the  end  of  June.  Be.irinning  with 
the  1921  issues,  our  publication  will 
be  indexed  and  bound  in  two  vol- 
umes instead  of  four.  The  index 
for  volume  105,  which  will  cover 
from  January  1st  to  June  .30th,  will 
be  printed  in  July  and  mailed  to  the 
subscribers  who  requested  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  off  the  press.  With  the 
changed  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to 
get  copies  ready  for  binding  but 
twice  a  year,  and  there  will  be  two 
bindery  bills  to  pay  instead  of  four. 
Further  than  this,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  refer  to  two  volumes 
instead  of  four. 


{Continued  fr 

author  of  national  reputation,  other 
professional  men  of  high  standing  who 
were  doing  bigger  work,  for  better 
pay,  in  the  Swift  employ  than  previous 
positions  had  afforded  opportunity  to 
develop.  More  and  more,  business  will 
demand  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
scientists  and  artists  of  many  kinds. 

7.  The  pleasure  of  money  is  not  in 
having  or  spending  it.  The  pleasure  is 
in  getting  it — and  giving  it  away. 
Money  rewards  the  exercize  of  keen 
brains  and  quick  wits,  but  the  real 
fun  is  in  the  exercize.  I  don't  know  of 
a  single  self-made  millionaire  who 
puts  money  first.  There  is  always 
something  bigger  and  better  than 
money  in  his  mind. 

As  for  his  heart,  that  is  where  he 
gives  the  most.  The  heart  of  Judge 
Gary  is  in  the  manifold  benefits  he 
creates  for  the  employees  of  U.  S. 
Steel.  The  heart  of  John  Wanamaker 
is  in  the  John  Wanamaker  Foundation, 
a  beneficial  organization  for  Wanamak- 
er workers;  and  in  the  international 
Sunday  School  forces  that  he  set  in 
motion.  The  heart  of  Julius  Rosenwald 
is  in  the  schools  he  established  for 
poor  boys  and  girls,  and  the  relief  work 
he  founded  among  the  Jews.  The  heart 
of  Harold  F.  McCormick  is  in  the  free 
education  he  gives  to  farmers,  and  the 
uplifting  music  he  provides  for  the 
people  of  Chicago.  The  heart  of  How- 
ard Heinz  is  in  the  Sarah  Heinz  Com- 
munity House,  maintained  by  him  as 
a  living  memorial  to  his  mother.  The 
heart  of  every  great  man  is  in  some 
philanthropy  made  possible  only  by  his 
money. 

8.  A  family  heritage  of  wealth  alone 
is  the  ivorst  kind.  Most  parents  think 
they  are  good  to  their  children  if  they 
leave  a  large  bank-roll,  easily  accessi- 
ble. Others  foolishly  magnify  the  be- 
stowal of  a  college  education,  or  so- 
cial position,  or  some  other  inheritance 
not  earned,  and  not  valued  because  not 
earned. 

Founders  of  great  business  enter- 
prizes  know  better.  They  bequeath  to 
their  sons  a  personal  equipment  of 
aims,  principles  and  methods  which 
make  real  men  of  the  scions  of  wealth. 
When  I  asked  Howard  Heinz,  presi- 
dent of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  to 
describe  the  ideal  business  man,  he 
answered  simply,  "My  father."  When 
I  asked  him  to  outline  his  own  secret 
of  success  and  purpose  in  life,  he 
answered,  "The  fulfilment  of  my 
father's  plans  for  industrial  and  so- 
cial betterment,  by  carrying  out  faith- 
fully the  principles  he  laid  down  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business." 

9.  Age  is  nothing  to  a  live  man. 
When  a  person  gets  old  the  calendar 
is  not  to  blame — he  was  born  dead 
from  the  heart  out  and  the  neck  up. 

John  H.  Patterson  was  of  middle 
age  before  he  really  started  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company.  He  had 
no  experience  in  the  business  either, 
having  been  a  country  storekeeper 
without  personal  knowledge  of  en- 
gineering   or    manufactui'ing.    But    he 
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got  a  purpose — and  forgot  everything- 
else.  Whoever  does  that  is  young  till 
he  dies.  It  is  never  too  late  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  life. 

The  men  who  grow  immortal  have 
stopped  counting  birthdays.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  James  J.  Hill,  Henry 
Ford,  Elbert  Hubbard,  Walt  Mason, 
Dr.  Frank  Crane,  many  others  in 
places  of  high  renown,  didn't  really 
get  going  till  past  forty. 

This  is  the  world-age  of  young  old 
men.  Look  at  Judge  Gary,  John  Wana- 
maker, John  D.  Rockefeller,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Bishop 
Samuel  Fallows,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  scores  of  other  lead- 
ers who,  seventy  to  eighty-five  years 
old,  think,  feel  and  act  like  men  twenty 
years  their  juniors. 

10.  The  most  powerful  preacher  is, 
or  can  be,  the  lay  preacher. 

The  business  manager  of  Gary,  In- 
diana, the  world's  largest  industrial 
city,  preaches  nearly  every  Sunday. 
He  is  called  upon  by  the  pastors  and 
priests  of  churches  of  a  dozen  differ- 
ent faiths  and  nationalities,  whose 
members  are  employees  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  to  address  the  con- 
gregations in  some  helpful,  appro- 
priate way.  Because  he*  is  a  fine  busi- 
ness man,  with  power,  skill  and  money 
back  of  him,  the  men  of  the  city  want 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  And  be- 
cause he  is  a  gentleman,  kind,  thought- 
ful, and  sympathetic,  the  women  of  the 
church  listen  gladly  to  his  lay  ser- 
mons. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  pro- 
fessional sermonizers  will  be  consid- 
ered a  relic  of  past  incompetence,  and 
in  their  place  will  be  men  who  are  per- 
sonal vitalizers  and   organizers. 

11.  Ch.arity  must  be  cleansed  of 
poverty  and  sentimentality.  You  are 
not  kind  to  the  poor  when  you  merely 
give  them  food,  clothes  or  money.  You 
pauperize  them  when  they  most  need 
energizing,  organizing*  and  reorgan- 
izing. 

A  leading  official  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company  hates  "welfare  work."  He 
says  the  company  won't  do  any.  Why? 
Because  (1)  the  company  refuses  to 
pose  as  a  philanthropist,  socialist,  or 
fairy  godfather;  (2)  a  self-respecting 
employee  hates  being  "welfared"  by 
his  employer;  (3)  charity  and  busi- 
ness don't  go  together;  (4)  the  ma- 
jority of  welfare  workers  are  officious, 
crude,  paternalistic  and  unscientific, 
out  of  place  in  business;  and  (5)  em- 
ployers need  welfare  work,  perhaps  of 
a  different  kind,  as  much  as  employees, 
and  a  one-sided  program  of  such  vol- 
untary philanthropy  is  unwise  and  un- 
fair. 

This  man  claims  that  whatever  im- 
proves the  health,  happiness,  home  life  M 
or  future  pi'ogress  of  the  worker  im-  ■ 
proves  the  work,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered a  straight  business  proposi- 
tion. He  believes  that  commercialism 
should  include  idealism  and  fraternal- 
ism,  but  without  mention  of  the  fact. 

12.  Industry     will     finally      be     the 
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savior  of  the  community.  We  hear 
much  about  a  decadence  of  morality 
and  increase  of  crime.  Now  the  per- 
son who  gets  into  mischief  and  goes 
astray  was  doing  nothing,  or  the  wrong 
thing,  or  the  right  thing  badly.  Put 
everybody  in  the  work  he  loves,  teach 
him  how  to  do  it  well,  and  treat  him 
and  i-eward  him  fairly;  then  you  take 
away  the  chief  components  of  wrong- 
doing, which  are  idleness,  irresponsi- 
bility, loneliness  and  curiosity,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  consciousness  of  mis- 
fitness.  Thomas  A.  Edison  remarks 
that  he  never  had  time  to  break  a 
moral  law. 

Even  now,  the  brightest  and  best 
spot  in  the  community  of  such  cor- 
porations as  U.  S.  Steel,  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  National  City 
Bank,  Heinz,  McCormick  or  du  Pont 
is  generally  the  community  house  or 
center  founded,  built  and  maintained 
by  the  corporation.  Happiness  for  a 
human  being  lies  in  his  work  or  no- 
where. And  the  way  to  make  people 
good  is  to  make  them  know  they  are 
good  for  something. 

New   York 

Goin'    Fishin' 

{Continued  from  page  397) 

will  balance  the  rod;  the  reader  under- 
stands, no  doubt,  that  the  reel  should 
weigh  approximately  once  and  a  half 
as  much  as  the  rod.  To  illustrate:  a 
three-ounce  rod,  in  order  to  balance 
perfectly,  will  require  a  reel  weighing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  four  and  one- 
half  ounces.  But  try  the  proportion  out 
for  yourself  and  see  if  it  does  not 
settle  that  whole  matter,  over  which 
there  is  so  much  discussion,  of  balance 
and  "fit."  The  line  should  be  enameled, 
double  or  single  tapered,  if  you  can  af- 
ford it,  of  a  size  to  preserve  the 
unities.  So  much  for  tackle.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  flies,  for  that  would 
require  pages  and  pages,  the  last  word 
never  being  said  upon  the  question.  My 
best  all  around  fly  is  the  Royal  Coach-  • 
man,  with  Wickham's  Fancy  a  close 
second,  and  crowding  hard  after  the 
Fancy  is  the  Black  Prince.  But  enough, 
or  I  ^v^ll  be  discussing  flies  after  all. 

After  all,  the  big  thing  is  to  go  fish- 
ing. I  can  never  forget  that  when  that 
early  group  of  Disciples  were  discour- 
aged and  distraught,  one,  wiser  than 
his  companions,  said  quietly,  "I  go 
fishing."  When  the  cares  of  life  press, 
business  irks,  and  everything  is  awry, 
go  fishing,  go  trout  fishing.  Seek  out 
some  stream  where  the  trout  lily 
blooms,  and  the  speckled  beauties  are 
either  "jumping  crazy  for  the.  fly,"  as 
friend  Kipling  puts  it,  or  may  be  in- 
veigled from  the  seldom  pools  with  a 
despised  garden  hackle.  Even  if  you 
succeed  in  taking  no  fish  would  it  be 
such  a  catastrophe?  Some  of  my  best 
days  have  been  my  days  of  failure. 
Make  the  most  of  that.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  out  where  the  free 
breezes  blow  and  the  anodyne  of  God's 
Out-o'-Doors  can  cure  your  restless- 
ness, and  with  its  gentle  blandishments 
smooth  out  the  wrinkles  of  care. 

Evansville,    Wiscoyisin 


Beautiful  Lawns  Are 
Always  Well  Rolled 


The  leading  authorities  on  lawn 
care  agree  that  plenty  of  rolling  is 
of  vital  importance  to  any  well 
kept  lawn.  In  the  early  sjjring, 
rolling  is  especially  important  be- 
cause the  sod  should  be  well  packed 
down  to  protect  the  roots  of  the 
grass. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  roll  the 
sod  every  time  the  grass  is  cut. 
This  keeps  the  sod  smooth  and 
firm,  and  discourages  the  invasion 
of  ants,  worms,  grubs,  moles  and 
other  lawn   pests. 

As  a  consequence,  many  people 
who  procure  an  Ideal  Power  Lawn 
Mower  primarily  for  cutting  their 
grass,  find  that  the  rolling  feature 
is  equally  important,  and  prac- 
tically doubles  the  usefulness  of 
the  machine. 

For  the  Ideal  is  a  power  mower 
and  power  roller  in  one.  Besides 
doing  as  much  and  better  work 
than  five  men  with  hand  mowers 
it  keeps  the  sod  well  rolled  at  all 
times.  When  used  for  rolling  only, 
the  cutting  unit  is  lifted  from  the 


ground  by   means  of  a   convenient 
and  easily  operated  lever. 

Ideal    Power   Lawn   Mowers  are 
used  on  private  estates,  municipal 
parks,     cemeteries,      golf     courses, 
college  grounds,   ball   parks,   school 
grounds,      hospital      grounds,      etc. 
Here   are  just   a   few   names  from 
the  thousands  of  Ideal  users : 
William     Zoller     Co.,     Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ;  Malba  Field  Club, 
Malba,     L.     I.;     J.     P.     Hall, 
Cleveland.    Ohio;    Mrs.   W.   C. 
Kelley,    Charleston,    W.    Ya. ; 
Trinity       College,       Hartford, 
Conn. :     Jean     DeSaint     Cyr, 
San  Mateo,  Calif. ;  A.  T.  Hill, 
Port  Credit,   Ont. 
With     riding    trailer    the     Ideal 
makes  the  most  practical  and  eco- 
nomical   riding   power   mower   pos- 
sible  to    procure.      Furnished   with 
or  without  riding  trailer. 

Special  cutting  unit  for  putting 
greens  can  be  furnished  for  golf 
course  work.  Any  of  our  dealers 
will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Ideal 
for  you.  Special  illustrated  cata- 
Icig  upon  request. 


IDEAL   POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


425  Kalamazoo  St. 


R.  El.  OLDS,  Chairman 


CHICAGO.  ILL.. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.. 
BOSTON.  MASS.. 
PHILADELPHIA    PA.. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.. 
PORTLAND.  oSe.. 


633  S.  Dearborn  St. 

270  West  St. 

62  N.  Market  St. 

709  Arch  St. 

222  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 

66  N.  n<>Dt  St. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., 
PITTSBURGH,  I'a.. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
DENVER,  COLO.. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO.. 
TORONTO.  CANADA. 


Lansing,   Mich, 

130  Camp  St. 

108  West  Parkway 

1500  Lakeside  Ave. 

18th  and  Wazee  Sts. 

■(12-414  N.  4th  St. 

17  Temperence  St 


Bell    Isle    Park,    Detroit 


IDEAL   POWER  LAW^N    MOAVER^ 


Does  1/ie  work-  of 


ilve  hand  mowers 
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I  TRAVEL  I 

-iiiliiiiiiiinililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinriir[i7 

y^^C<^''C)ur  Representative\^^^ 
g^^y/  meets  you  at  ^^v  ^  \ 

r^y       BERMUDA      \\r 

"^'/Ask  us  to  make  your  steanishipX  \jV 
/and  hotel  reservations.  No\ 
fc'iarges  made  for  I  his  service.  We) 
represent  the  Furness-Bermuda  [ 
I  SteamshipCompanyandall  the  , 
L  hotels  at  Bermuda.  Write  or  k 
^^\  Teiepiione.  /^) 

'     0\      AMERICAN  EXPRESS      /£>Z  ^ 
.  ^'^^\  TRAVEL  DEPT.        yj^Wj 

(j/'^S^  65  Broadway  .j^.  w^   / 


TRAVEL  12  EUROPE 

Leisurely  Tours,  Motor  Trips 
Independent    or    Conducted 

First  Class  Hotels 

Write  lor  Booklet  A3 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 


Little  Bldg. 
Boston 


506  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


Spreckels  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


SEE    EISJGLAINJD 

for  tive  weeks  •with  Prof.  Jack  Crawford  of  Yale. 
One  week  of  motoring.  Lorna  Doone  Coiintr.v. 
Trossaclis,  Enfrlish  Lakes;  Shakespeare,  Cathedral 
ond    University    Towns. 

INTERCOLIiEGIATE  TOURS 
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(Continued  fr 
meant  to  imply  that  journalism  can- 
not be  taught  in  a  school  or  only  that 
the  present  teachers  of  journalism 
happen  to  be  defectives,  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  is  quite  evident  that  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  to  teach  it,  jour- 
nalism has  at  last  become  recognized 
as  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Ac- 
cording to  "The  Coming  Newspaper" 
there  were  in  1915  thirty-nine  univer- 
sities offering  journalism  courses  with 
a  faculty  of  seventy-two  teachers  and 
2040  students.  These  differ  one  from 
another  in  more  respects  than  you 
would  suppose.  In  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  for  instance,  which  was 
endowed  with  $2,000,000  by  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  students  practice 
writing  vdthout  publishing.  They  are 
given  such  assignments  as  reviewing 
the  newest  plays,  covering  explosions 
in  the  subway  and  reporting  Bolshevist 
meetings,  just  as  the  reporters  of  the 
metropolitan  papers  do.  They  write  up 
their  assignments,  which  are  criticized 
by  the  professors  in  class  the  next  day. 
Not  so,  however,  in  the  Universities 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  There  the 
Schools  of  Journalism,  and  not  a  mis- 
cellaneous body  of  undergraduates 
from  all  the  departments,  publish  the 
college  paper.  Indeed  the  college  paper 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  became 
so  successful  that  the  Legislature  had 
to  forbid  it  printing  advertizements 
because  it  was  running  out  of  business 
the  professional  daily  papers  published 
in  the  city  of  Columbia.  Dartmouth 
College,  tho  it  has  no  school  of  jour- 
nalism, publishes  a  magazine,  The 
Third  Rail,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
department  of  English.  Its  contribu- 
tions consist  of  the  best  editorials  and 
essays  written  as  classroom  require- 
ments by  the  students.  As  a  pedagogi- 
cal exercize  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Dartmouth,  Missouri  and  Kansas  way 


om  page  398) 

is  much  better  than  the  Columbia  way. 
I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  com- 
paring the  practice  of  the  engineering 
schools  of  Cornell  and  the  University 
of  Illinois.  When  I  was  at  Cornell  I  no- 
ticed that  after  the  student  in  en- 
gineering had  built  a  gasoline  engine 
he  took  it  apart  again  and  then  his  suc- 
cessor repeated  the  process.  But  in  Il- 
linois after  the  student  had  built  his 
engine  he  shipped  it  home  and  had  it 
set  up  in  the  paternal  barn  where  it 
sawed  the  wood,  pumped  the  water  and 
milked  the  cows.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  which  student  took  greater 
interest  in  his  work  and  which  received 
greater  educational  stimulus?  The 
student  who  sees  his  product  published 
in  a  paper  and  read  by  his  fellow- 
students  will  do  twice  as  well  as  the 
man  who  simply  practices  for  a  pro- 
fessor's criticism.  But  these  schools  of 
journalism  in  the  western  states  are 
not  simply  concerned  in  instructing 
youths.  They  attempt  to  make  the 
whole  state  their  classroom.  For  in- 
stance, in  May,  1914,  the  University  of 
Kansas  announced  a  short  course  in 
journalism  for  all  the  editors  of  the 
state.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  state 
editors  enrolled  at  the  University  for 
the  week's  work  and  all  reported  that 
the  schooling  was  an  unqualified  success. 
Far-famed  editors  and  publishers  were 
imported  from  all  over  the  country  to 
instruct  them  and  many  a  Kansas 
editor  no  doubt  dates  his  editorial  re- 
birth from  that  week.  I  advise,  there- 
fore, any  student  who  is  going  into 
journalism  as  a  life  career  by  all  means 
to  take  a  course  in  one  of  the  journal- 
ism schools.  Graduates  of  such  schools 
are  in  as  much  demand  as  graduates 
of  an  agricultural  college  are  in  de- 
mand on  the  farm,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  these  graduates  generally 
make  good. 


When  Our  Union  Was  Young 

{Continued  from  page  J!t02) 

visions   of   the    Articles   of    Confedera-  by    states,    unless    the    election    of    a 

tion,    the    Constitution    and    the    Cov-  President     or     Vice-President     should 

enant    are    not    identical,    they    are    so  fall   to   the    House   of   Representatives, 

similar  that  it  may   properly   be   said  In  that  case  the  vote  is  to  be  by  states, 

that   the    same   foundation   is   laid  for  each  state  having  one  vote,  as  was  the 

the    League,   as    now  -constituted,   that  rule  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 

was    laid    for    the    original    Union    in  tion. 


1777,  and  that  was  retained  and  some- 
what broadened  when  the  present 
Union  was  constructed  in  1787.  It  was 
in  the  superstructures  erected  on  this 
foundation  and  in  the  powers  granted 
to  the  new  Union  that  the  Constitution 


The  Committee  of  the  States  was 
completely  done  away  with.  But  Con- 
gress has  power  to  appoint  any  com- 
mittees it  deems  proper  and  to  provide 
for  their  sittings  between  sessions  if 
it    so    desires.    The    Chief    Executive, 


departed    stibstantially    from    the    pro-  however,   an   entirely  new  official,   was 

visions   of  the   Articles   of   Confedera-  given     authority    which     largely     does 

tion.  away    with   the    need    of    a    continuous 

The   principle  of   equality   of   repre-  session    of   the    Congress,    either    as    a 

sentation  for  each   state  was   retained  whole    or    as    represented    by    a    com- 

in  part  only,  thru  the  substitution  of  mittee  of  the  states.  In  the  choice  of  the 

a  Congress  with  two  houses  instead  of  Chief  Executive,  each  state  has  a  voice 

one,    each    state   to   have   equal   repre-  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  its  equal  rep- 

sentation  in  one  house  and  representa-  resentation  in  the  Senate  and  its  pro- 

tion  proportionate  to  its  population  in  portionate  representation  in  the  House, 

the  other.  The  voting  in  each  house  is  Aside   from    these   few   fundamental 

by  the  individual  members,  instead  of  differences,  the  two  Unions  created  by 
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the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  by 
the  present  Constitution  are  alike  in 
all  fundamental  respects.  The  main 
difference  is  the  amount  of  power 
granted  to  the  United  States  under 
the  new  Constitution,  and  of  course  in 
the  machinery  provided  for  its  use. 
The  Congress,  under  the  Constitution, 
has  power  to  make  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  states  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Intercourse  and  commerce  can 
be  carried  on  by  our  citizens  thruout 
the  Union,  as  a  matter  of  right.  Con- 
gress can  regulate,  but  cannot  prevent, 
this  freedom  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course for  all  our  citizens  thruout  the 
area  of  the  Union.  Neither  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Confederation  nor  the 
Council  or  Assembly  under  the  League 
have  any  such  power.  And  while  there 
are  a  number  of  powers  enumerated 
as  granted  to  the  present  Congress 
that  were  not  granted  to  Congress 
under  the  Articles,  this  one  power, 
coupled  with  the  power  of  taxation,  is 
probably  the  most  important  granted 
to  the  new  Union  that  had  been  with- 
held from  the  Confederation.  It  is  pos- 
session of  this  power  and  of  the  power 
of  taxation  which  establishes  our  pres- 
ent Union  as  a  government.  It  is  the 
lack  of  these  powers  which  prevents 
the  League  from  being  a  government, 
just  as  their  absence  from  the  Articles 
prevented  the  Confederation  from  be- 
ing a  government.  That  fact  was  found 
to  be  the  chief  defect  of  the  Confeder- 
ation. It  is  claimed  by  some  who  think 
they  are  proper  if  not  the  most  worthy 
advocates  of  the  League,  to  be  one  of 
its  chief  excellencies. 

This  is  a  hasty  survey  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  its  relation  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  to  the  Covenant 
of  the  League,  but  it  suffices  to  show 
that  certain  fundamental  principles 
are  the  basis  of  all  three  of  the  Unions 
created  by  these  historic  documents. 
Finding  that  the  League  has  as  its 
foundation  these  distinctively  Ameri- 
can principles,  the  way  is  cleared,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  ascertaining  what 
changes  are  needed  to  make  that  or- 
ganization acceptable  to  us  and  not 
objectionable  to  the  nations  that  have 
already  ratified  the  Covenant. 


Jones — I  want  to  do  something  big  and 
clean  before  I  die. 

Groans — Wash  an  elephant. — Purple 
Cote. 

Arthur   swallowed    whole    a   turnip. 

His  distress  he  coufd  not  cloak. 
Mother  ran  to  aid  him,  shouting. 

"Tell  me,  will  my  Artichoke?" 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

"Why  do  you  turn  out  for  every  road 
hog  that  comes  along?"  said  the  missus, 
rather  crossly.  "The  right  of  way  is  ours, 
isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  undoubtedly !"  answered  he,  calm- 
ly. "As  for  our  turning  out,  the  reason  is 
plainly  suggested  in  this  epitaph  which 
appeared    in    a    newspaper    recently : 

"Here  lies   the   body  of  William   Jay, 

Who  died  maintaining  his  right  of  way ; 

He  was  right,  dead  right,  as  he  sped 
along. 

But  he's  just  as  dead  as  if  he'd  been 
wrong." — Boston   Transcript. 
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W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 
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9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 
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Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
iuieresting  routes.     Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^"  loS'^^L!^'^^^^ 

DIVIDEND 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE  OF  THE 

American  Light  &  Traction  Co. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Company 
at  a  meeting  held  April  5th,  1921,  declared  a 
CASH  div-idend  of  l}/2  Per  Cent,  on  the  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  a  CASH  dividend  of  1  Per  Cent, 
on  the  Common  Stock,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  one  share  of  Common  Stock  on  every  One 
Hundred  (100)  shares  of  Common  Stock  out- 
standing,  all   payable   May   2d,    1921. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  3  o'clock  P. 
M.  on  April  12th,  1921,  and  will  reopen  at  10 
o'clock  A.   M.   on  April  2Sth,    1921. 

C.   N.  JELLIFFE,   Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  M.\N- 
ACE.MENT,  etc.,  requirod  by  the  Act  of  Cmi- 
gress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  Tlie  Indepondent, 
published  'weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
April  1,  1921. 
St.Tte  of  Now  York,  > 
County   of   New    York,    J    ®^' 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  comity  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Frederic  E.  Dickinson,  who  bavinj; 
lieen  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  Ind<>- 
pendent  Corporation,  owner  of  The  Indepen- 
dent, and  that  the  following  is.  to  tlie  licst 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
tlie  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
-Vngust  24,  iyi2,  emliodied  in  section  443. 
I'ostal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  tli'i 
reverse  of   this  form,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
jniblisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness manager  are:  Publisher,  link  pendent 
Corporation;  Editor,  Hamilton  Holt;  Manag- 
ing Editor,  Hannah  H.  White;  Bnsiiiess  Man- 
agers, none,  all  of  311  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York,    N.    Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, 311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Names  and  addresses  of  stoekliolders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock:  Charles  B.  Alexander,  1G5  Broad- 
way, New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. ;  Wesley  W.  Ferriii. 
311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hamil- 
ton Holt,  311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Halsey  JIalone,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  404  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Estate  of  Jacob 
H.  Sehiff,  52  William  Street,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  The  Stadacona  Company,  99  John  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  corporation,  the  capital 
stock  of  which  is  all  owned  by  the  Estate  of 
James  Douglas.  Names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  1%  or  more  of  the  total 
anionnt  of  stock  of  RuthraufT  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
F.  B.  Ryan,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Rvan,  W.  B.  Ruth- 
rauff, Mrs.  W.  B.  Ruthrauff,  A.  C.  Doornbos. 
all  of  404  Fourth   Avenue,   New  Y'ork.    N.    Y. 

3.  Tiiat  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities   are:    none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraplis  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stoekliolders  and 
seeiiritv  liolders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  seenrity  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company, 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  wlioni  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  tliat  the  said  two  jiaragraplis  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  bflicf  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions inihr  wliirh  stockholders  and  security 
holders  wlio  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties in  a  cajiacity  otlier  tlian  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  tliis  alliant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  tliat  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corjioration  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than   as  so   stated  by   him. 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION. 
FREDERIC  E.  DICKINSON,  Secretary. 
Sworn  to  and  snhserilied  before  me  this  2i)fh 
day  of  March,  1921.  ARNOLD  F.  SMITH. 
Notary  Public,  Queens  County,  No.  2073. 
Cert.  Filed  in  New  York  County,  County 
Clerk's  No.  539.  New  York  County  Register's 
No.    l.-)31. 

(My    Term   Expires   March  30,    1921.) 
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English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Heati     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Ye   Ad   and   Ye    Ed. 

1.  Write  a  short  composition  on  "Advertiz- 
ing Today,  and    .\dvertizing  in  the  Past." 

2.  Did  advertizements  aopear  in  Addison's 
Spectator"  ? 

3.  Give  a  talk  in  vs'hich  you  express  your 
opinion  concerning  the  responsibility  of  a 
newspaper  for  the  advertizements  that  the 
newspaper    prints. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  it  pays  to  advertize 
in  periodicals  ?  Do  you  believe  that  it  pays 
to  advertize   in  your  school  publications  ? 

5.  Should  the  study  of  journalism,  or  at  least 
of  newspaper  English,  be  part  of  a  high 
school  course?  Give  fuU  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

6.  Explain  the  two  principal  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  study  of  newspaper  writing. 
Which  method  do  you  recommend  for  your 
school  ?   Give   your   reasons. 

7.  Explain  the  advantages  that  may  be 
gained  by  adopting  journalism  as  a  life 
work. 

8.  What  are  the  characteristics  that  make  a 
good  editor? 

9.  What  good  characteristics  of  journalism 
are   exhibited    in   your  school   paper? 

10.  What  are  the  meanings,  and  what  are  the 
derivations,  of  the  following  words : 
Editor,  publisher,  sanctum,  journalism,  re- 
porter, assignment,  magazine,  periodical, 
advertizement,    contributors. 

II.  Evening    Rain    in    Spring. 

1.  Read  the  poem  aloud.  Make  your  reading 
interpret  the   poem. 

2.  To  how  many  senses  does  the  poem  ap- 
peal ?  Read  aloud  passages  that  will  illus- 
trate your   answer. 

3.  How  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  poem  de- 
pends upon  adjectives?  Point  out  every 
adjective   in   the  poem. 

4.  How  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  poem  de- 
pends upon  well-chosen  nouns  ?  Point  out 
nouns    that    are   especially   well-chosen. 

5.  Point  out  words  used  in  an  unusual  way. 
What  advantage  is  gained  by  an  unusual 
use   of   words  ? 

6.  Point  out  examples  of  personification ;  of 
alliteration ;  of  metaphor.  Explain  every 
example. 

7.  Give    the   syntax    of    every    word    ending    in 

-ing. 

III.  When   Our   Union   Was  Young. 

1.  Prove  that  the  article  is  based  thruout 
upon   comparison. 

2.  For  every  point  of  comparison  -write  a 
sentence  that  will  make  the  comparison 
clear   and   emphatic. 

3.  Write  a  single  paragraph  that  wiU  present 
emphatically  the  author's  purpose  in  writ- 
ing  the   article. 

4.  By  diagram  or  otherwise,  analyze  the  first 
sentence  of  the  article. 

IV.  Big    Ideas    From    Big    Business. 

1.  Tell  why  you  accept,  or  do  not  accept, 
the  thought  presented  in  the  first  two 
paragraphs. 

2.  Show  how  the  author,  thruout  the  article, 
defends  the  propositions  he  sets  forward 
in  the  fifth  paragraph. 

3.  Select  from  the  article  a  number  of 
maxims,  or  proverb-like  sayings.  Tell  why 
they   are    good    subjects    for    compositions. 

4.  Write  an  original  short  story  that  will  il- 
lustrate the  truth  of  one  of  the  maxims. 

5.  Read  aloud  the  sentences  that  summarize 
twelve  lessons  learned  from  a  tour  of  the 
world's  greatest  business  plants,  and  from 
a  study  of  the  lives  of  their  founders.  Tell 
how  you  can  apply  these  lessons  in  your 
life   in   school. 

V.  The  Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Explain  why  the  British  coal  strike  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

2.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  present  the  most 
important  recent  events  of  national  in- 
terest  in   the   United   States. 

3.  Explain  the  present  relations  between  Ger- 
many  and   the   Allies. 

VI.  A    Little  of    Everything. 

1.  Those  Queer  Folk  of  1921.  What  three  col- 
lections of  articles  would  you  make  to  sug- 
gest to  people  hundreds  of  years  hence  the 
school  life  in  your  own  town,  the  social 
life,   and  the  day-by-day  home  life? 

2.  Daylight  All  the  Time.  What  parts  of 
this  article  give,  and  what  parts  fail  to 
give,  atmospl/ere  and  picture?  What  gen- 
eral impression  is  left  from  the  article  as 
a  whole? 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  Business  Administration — Big   Ideas  from 

Big     Business.       Ye    Ad    and    Ye     Ed. 

1.  What  twelve  "everyday  lessons  of  popular 
interest"  based  on  the  policies  of  large  cor- 
porations does  Mr.  Purinton  mention  ?  Se- 
lect one  of  these  for  a  brief  essay,  based 
on    your   own   knowledge   or  study. 

2.  How  would  you  define  "big  business"? 
What  is  a  "trust"  ?  What  is  a  "corpora- 
tion" ?  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  growth 
of  large-scale  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

3.  "You  can  find  more,  better,  quicker 
chances  to  get  ahead  in  a  large  business 
house  than  anywhere  else  on  earth."  Com- 
ment on  this  statement,  giving  your  reasons 
for    agreeing    or   disagreeing   with    it. 

4.  WTiat  do  you  learn  from  Mr.  Holt's  article 
about  the  business  side  of  the  periodical 
publishing  industry  ?  Why  are  periodicals 
important   as   carriers   of  advertizing? 

II.  American      History — When      Our     Union 

Was     Young.        Kansas     Freedom. 

1.  How  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prepared  ?  In  what  manner  was  it 
made   legally   valid   by    ratification? 

2.  What  two  states  were  the  last  to  ratify 
the  new  Constitution  ?  On  what  grounds 
did   some   people   object   to   it? 

3.  Compare  the  Constitution  with  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  which  it  superseded.  In 
what  respects  was  the  new  union  a  stronger 
one  and   more  centralized? 

4.  Compare  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  with  both  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Davis 
declares  that  "certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  basis  of  all  three  of  the 
Unions."  What  would  you  say  that  they 
were? 

5.  TeU  what  you  can  about  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  founding  of  Kansas.  In 
your  account  make  mention  of:  (a)  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  (b)  the  Missouri  com- 
promize, (c)  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  (d) 
the  abolitionist  movement,  (e)  John  Brown, 
(f)  Governor  Robinson.  Explain  why  the 
Kansas   tradition   is   one  of  liberty. 

III.  Transportation — Hard  Tim^s  for  the 
Railroads.   A   "Fare"    Proposition. 

1.  Explain  the  reason  why  transportation  cor- 
porations have  suffered  loss  for  the  last  six 
or  seven  years. 

2.  Why  has  railroad  revenue  fallen  off  in 
spite  of   increased   freight   rates  ? 

3.  Compare  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  with 
the  rise  of  railroad  wages.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  the  recent  fall  in  prices  justifies 
the  demand  of  the  railroad  companies  that 
wages    be    reduced    correspondingly? 

4.  How  do  public  utility  corporations  differ 
from  ordinary  private  industrial  corpora- 
tions ? 

5.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Williams's  editorial 
read  "The  New  York  Transit  Bill"  in  The 
Independent  of   April   9. 

IV.  Reparations— IVIai<ing  Germany  Pay. 
Berlin  to  Washington.  Washington 
to     Berlin. 

1.  What  measures  have  the  Allies  taken  to 
compel   Germany  to  pay  reparations  ? 

2.  What  points  are  brought  out  in  the  Ger- 
man memorandum  to  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  reparations?  For  what 
reasons  do  you  suppose  Germany  appealed 
to  us   on   the  rriatter? 

3.  What  points  are  brought  out  in  the  reply 
of   Secretary   Hughes  ? 

V.  Central       Europe — King       Charles       an<J 

Hungary. 

1.  Who  were  the  Hapsburgs  ?  Trace  on  a  map 
of  Europe  the  lands  over  which  they  ruled 
in  1914.  How  has  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire   been    divided  ? 

2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  Hungary's  neigh- 
bors to  the  proposed  Hapsburg  restoration? 
Why  did  the  Allies  consider  it  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Europe?  Why  were 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
particularly  hostile  to  a  revival  of  mon- 
archy in  Hungary  ?  Why  are  these  three 
nations   called   "the  little   Entente"? 

VI.  American  Policy  in  Asia — Uncle  Sam 
Backs    Chinese     i_oa.,. 

1.  What  is  the  "consortium"?  What  is  Sec- 
retary   Hughes's    position    on    the    matter? 

2.  Why  does  the  United  States  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  China?  What 
is   the  principle  of  the   "open  door"? 
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I  Am  the 
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When  all  has  been  said  about  the 
rest  of  us,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
is  the  team  that  "makes  the  wheels 
go  'round" — the  mother  and  the 
country  doctor: 

I  Am  Charles'  Mother 

I  am  Charles'  mother. 

Once  I  was  just  a  school  teacher; 
once  I'ust  a  librarian. 

Now  I  am  just  Charles'  mother. 

That  is  just  enough. 

It  is  enough  to  serve  as  a  cook  and 
a  dietitian,  a  nurse  and  a  doctor,  a 
comforter  and  a  disciplinarian,  a 
playfellow  and  a  teacher,  a  washwoman 
and  a  seamstress,  a  maker  of  toys  and 
a  barber,  a  bootblack  betimes  and  a 
darner  of  diminutive  socks. 

Without  me,  wonder  would  vanish 
from  the  world.  Why  should  waters 
sparkle,  or  sunsets  shine,  or  puppies 
hark,  except  for  the  wonder  of  babies? 
Why  should  the  flowers  bloom  in  the 
grasses,  or  why  should  the  cheeks  of 
the  apples  redden,  if  no  small  hands 
cupped  to  catch  them  as  they  fell? 

Since  I  am  the  mother  of  a  little 
boy,  I  must  do  what  I  can  that  the 
world  be  made  fit  for  little  boys  to 
live  in. 

For  them,  I  study  and  think  of  what 
n»en    and    governments    are    doing. 

For  them,  my  vote  and  my  strength 
shall  work  that  wars  may  be  no  more. 

It  is  blessed  to  be  of  my  profession. 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  just  Charles' 
mother. 

Beatrice  H.  Oxley 

Utica,  New  York 

I  Am  the  Country  Doctor 

My  eyes  are  the  first  to  rest  on  your 
red,  wriggling,  little  body,  my  ears  the 
first  to  catch  the  sound  of  your  feeble, 
struggling  cry.  My  hands  are  the  first 
to  lift  you  up,  that  your  mother  may 
smile  wanly  upon  you. 

I  never  have  a  minute,  day  or  night, 
which  I  can  call  my  own.  Many  a 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  feast 
have  I  eaten  in   imagination   only. 

My  family  knows  me  only  when  no- 
body else  needs  me. 

When  the  weather  is  the  worst  and 
the  roads  the  nearest  impassable,  then 
I  drive  the  most  miles — with  a  car 
when  possible,  with  faithful  old  Dob- 
bin when  the  car  cannot  plough  thru 
the  snow  or  mud. 

When  my  weary  body  aches  with  un- 
utterable fatigue  and  I  think  I  can- 
not go  another  step  to  save  anybody's 
life,  the  telephone  drags  me  reluctantly 
from  mv  warm  bed  to  listen  to  a  woman 
ten  milt-:-  in  the  country  crying  fran- 
tically, "Oh  doctor!  Come  quick!  Johnny 
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has  the  croup!"  And  I  go.  I  take  you 
successfully  thru  colic  and  chicken  pox, 
measles  and  mumps. 

When  the  flu  comes  like  a  scourge 
thru  your  community  I  go  day  and 
night,  snatching  a  bite  to  eat  or  a  few 
minutes'  rest  now  and  then  when  op- 
portunity offers. 

For  these  services  I  take  my  pay  in 
everything  or  nothing — wood  and 
wormy  apples,  checks  and  chickens, 
pork  and  promises. 

For  three  generations  I  serve  you 
— you,  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children. 

And  when,  in  spite  of  skill  and 
faithful  service,  the  Grim  Reaper  gets 
the  upper  hand,  some  kind  friend  of 
the  family  comfortingly  remarks,  "If 
you  had  employed  Doctor  So-and-So 
this  never  would  have  happened." 

I  am  the  country  doctor. 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Walt  Mason — I  always  spend  my 
nights  at  home. 

Walter  Camp — Many  are  called,  and 
few  are  listening. 

Henry  Ford — The  cow  is  the  crudest 
machine  in  the  world. 

Bernard  Shaw — What  we  want  is 
compulsory  labor  for  everybody. 

J.  B.  Cranfill — "America  First  1"  is 
what  Cain  said,  but  he  worded  it  dif- 
ferently. 

Dean  David  Mackenzie — The  univer- 
sity professor  has  no  interest  in  his 
students. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — We  know  there 
is  no  other  assurance  of  peace  but  the  love 

of  justice. 

CONGRESSWOMAN       ALICE       ROBERTSON — 

The  blue  law  agitation  is  the  propaganda 
of  the  Evil  One. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding — T  know  of 
no  place  where  one  can  rest  better  than  in 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Albert  Einstein — I  am  a  house- 
wife. Of  course  I  do  not  understand  the 
Einstein  theory. 

John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr. — It  is  a 
pretty  dangerous  thing  in  selecting  your 
wife  to  choose  one  from  a  foreign  nation. 

Charles  F.  Murphy — I  intend  to  re- 
main as  permanent  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall  until  my  whiskers  reach  my  knees. 

Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes — The  ex- 
isting order  of  society  cannot  be  reconciled 
at  any  single  point  with  the  teachings  of 
Jffsus. 

President  B.  Leguia  of  Peru — When 
our  Indians-  begin  to  want  nickel  watches 
and  brass  beds,  Peru  will  begin  to  be 
prosperous. 

Sculptor  R.  T.  Mackenzie— The  three 
chief  defects  that  women  have  to  guard 
against  today  are  flat  chests,  flat  feet,  and 
I.'oor  posture. 
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Tell  all  the  world  that  siimmor's  here  again 

With  song  and  joy  ;   tell   them,  that  they  may   know 

How,  on  the  hillside,  in  the  shining  fields 
New  clumps  of  violets  and  daisies  grow. 


Tell  all  the  world  that  summer's  here  again, 
That  white  floods  voyage  thru  a  sky  so  still 

With  blue  tian(iuillity.  it  seems  to  hang 
One  windless  tapestry,  from  hill  to  hill. 


Tell  all  the  world  that  summer's  here  again  : 
Folk  go  about  so  solemnly  and  slow. 

Walking  each  one  his  grooved  and  ordered  way — 
I   fear  that,  otherwise   they  will  not  know ! 


1 

9  From   "Chanteys  and  Ballads,"   hy  Harry  Kemp,   published   hy   Brcntano  s 
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By  Helen  Louise  Johnson 


Miss  Johnson  is  known  thruout  the  United  States  as  a  "budget  expert;"  she  has  lectured 
and  written  for  many  years  on  the  problems  that  beset  house-keepers  and  home-makers 


SHE   came  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  third  talk  in   a 
series  on  household  management  and  said,  "But  how 
can  one  budget  nothing?" 
"You  mean  that  your  husband  is  a  professional  man,  a 
lawyer  for  instance,  and  your  income  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  mean  just  that.  How  can  we  make 
a  family  budget  when  we  have  no  idea  what  amount  of  in- 
come or  money  we  will  have  this  year?" 

"Have  you  never  made  a  budget  or  plan  of  any  kind  for 
your  income?  Have  you  no  idea  what  your  husband  made 
three  years  ago  or  last  year  or  at  any  time?  Yours  is  a 
common  inquiry  and  I  must  ask  some  personal  questions  in 
■order  to  help  you.  How  long  have  you  been  married?" 
"Eight  years." 

"Was  your  husband  without  income  or  prospects  or  any 
kind  of  business  when  you  were  married?" 

"Why  no,  he  had  entered  a  law  firm  as  soon  as  he  gradu- 
uated  and  secured  an  increasing  business,  which  has  been 
growing  with  each  year." 

"You  know  then  what  he  made  last  year,  and  the  year 
before  that,  and  the  year  before  that?" 
"Yes." 

"And  he  expects  to  make  more  this  year,  does  he  not?" 
"Why,  yes." 

"Then  why  ask  how  to  budget  nothing?  The  only  vague- 
ness here  is  whether  your  husband  can  earn  enough  to 
satisfy  the  growing  demands  which  you  and  he  have  nur- 
tured as  his  income  steadily  increased.  At  this  moment  if 
you  were  wilHng  to  live  by  exactly  the  same  standard  you 
assumed  when  you  first  went  to  housekeeping  you  would 
find  it  easy  to  make  a  budget  and  save  money," 

This  is  a  common  practice  and  by  no  means  confined  to 
young  people  in  the  first  years  of  married  life.  It  is  so  easy 
to  believe  one  is  to  have  $5,000  to  live  upon  this  coming  year 
when  $4,500  was  earned  last.  Then  we  live  on  the  five  thou- 
sand in  place  of  the  four  thousand  scale,  whereas  if  we 
planned  for  the  latter  we  could  get  so  much  more  fun  out 
of  life.  Trouble  arises  far  more  frequently  from  no  plan 
and  a  too  rapidly  increasing  standard  of  living  than  from 
lack  of  income. 

You  have  asked  me  how  to  budget  with  nothing  to 
budget,  and  my  reply  is  that  those  who  have  the  least  to 
live  upon  are  the  ones  most  apt  to  make  budgets.  They 
have  to.  They  must  put  aside  so  much  for  rent,  so  much 
for  other  known  expenses,  and  they  can  tell  you  far  more 
accurately  what  amounts  will  cover  their  needs  than  those 
whose  living  is  on  a  more  liberal  scale.  There  is  always  the 
minimum  the  wage  earner  has  made.  If  those  in  the 
professional  class  would  plan  to  live  on  the  amount  made 
last  year,  or  better  on  the  one   made  before  that,  rather 


than  on  the  amount  the  husband  hopes  to  make  in  the  com- 
ing months,  saving  would  be  more  certain  and  comfort  and 
happiness  more  secure. 

Several  times  I  have  been  asked  what  I  mean  when  I 
talk  about  buying  happiness.  I  mean  just  this.  A  certain 
amount  of  happiness  depends  upon  lack  of  worry,  a  sense 
of  security,  knowledge  that  one  is  prepared  for  the  rainy 
day.  Another  measure  of  it  arises  from  the  ability  to  get 
some  of  the  things  we  greatly  desire.  Still  more  comes 
from  the  consciousness  that  we  are  succeeding  in  life;  that 
we  are  making  progress.  Happiness,  like  heaven,  is  some- 
thing within  one,  but  that  harmony  upon  which  it  depends 
comes  to  a  very  considerable  degree  from  adjusted  rela- 
tions with  the  economic  facts  of  every  day  existence.  Hence 
it  is  capable  of  being  purchased,  altho  the  price  paid  is  by 
no  means  always  in  money.  It  is  in  wealth. 

A  budget  is  but  a  plan  formed,  as  all  plans  must  be, 
previous  to  its  being  carried  out.  It  merely  means  the 
taking  of  this  income  and  charting  it  so  that  one  may  se- 
cure the  greatest  returns  from  it.  Of  necessity  it  is  subject 
to  change  and  vicissitude,  occasionally  to  utter  failure.  All 
plans  are  not  good  ones.  Many  times  they  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  exigencies  of  unexpected  events.  Yet  the  housekeeper 
who  makes  a  plan  for  the  twenty-one  meals  of  each  week  and 
then  adjusts  each  one  to  meet  the  day's  needs,  gets  more 
for  her  time  and  money,  has  less  trouble,  and  usually  se- 
cures far  better  meals  than  she  who  orders  day  by  day. 

A  budget  has  to  be  modified  and  varied  with  changing 

•conditions  and  accidental  happenings.  Without  it,  however, 

individual,  family,  state  or  nation  cannot  secure  the  most 

happiness  or  greatest  returns.  Some  kind  of  plan  is  better 

than  none  at  all. 

THE  second  query  that  came  was,  "How  can  I  advize  my 
young   friends  just   about   to   embark   on   what   in    my 
youth  was  termed  the  'sea  of  matrimony'  "? 

First  let  me  say  that  far  too  many  young  people  set  sail 
upon  this  sea  of  matrimony  without  a  plan.  Chart,  com- 
pass, some  knowledge  of  sailing  and  a  definite  port  to  sail 
toward  ^re  requisites  for  arrival  in  life.  Without  these  few 
succeed.  They  float  like  derelicts,  tossed  here  and  there. 

Some  few  years  ago  after  a  talk  on  the  budget  two  young 
girls  came  to  me  and  said,  "We  are  both  engaged  and  get- 
ting ready  to  be  married.  What  you  have  said  this  after- 
noon has  made  us  question  the  advisability  of  doing  so  at 
this  time." 

I  sat  down  alone  with  them,  asking  questions  as  to  their 
education,  where  and  how  they  were  living,  what  experi-- 
ence   they   had    in    household    management   or   the    use    of 
money.  It  was  a  friendly  examination  into  their  prepara- 
tion for  the   business  they  were    {Continued  on  page  i35 
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David  and 
Goliath 

By  Pariv  Benjamin 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who  know 
much  about  naval  affairs  that  the  articles  con- 
tributed by  Park  Benjamin  to  The  Inde- 
pendent and  elsewhere  have  played  a  not  in- 
considerable part  in  upbuilding  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  American  navy.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin was  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1867  and  after  two  years 
in  the  service  resigned  to  devote  himself  to 
applied  science  and  the  legal  aspects  of  in- 
vention. He  ^vas  editor  of  the  "Scientific 
American"  until  1878  and  he  is  the  author  of 
"Early  History  of  Electricity"  and  "The  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy." 
He  has  acted  upon  the  official  board  of  visitors 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
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IF  a  mobile  torpedo  strikes  a  battleship,  it  will  put  that 
battleship  out  of  action  as  effectively  as  it  will  any 
other  vessel.  If  you  shoot  at  a  target,  the  nearer  you 
are  to  it,  the  easier  it  is  to  hit.  The  torpedo  and  the  man 
who  aims  it  and  lets  it  go  must  be  carried  on  some  kind 
of  a  conveyance.  Then  the  problem  is  how  to  get  that  con- 
veyance into  a  position  of  nearness  to  the  ship  so  that  the 
ship  cannot  prevent  its  getting  there. 

The  submarine  is  one  such  conveyance — the  aeroplane 
is  another.  The  first  travels  unseen  under  water,  and,  when 
as  near  as  desired,  aims  and  releases  its  torpedo,  which 
travels  at  great  speed  and  blows  in  the  side  of  the  ship 
below  the  water  line.  The  aeroplane  flies  above  and  drops 
its  fish  torpedo  into  the  water  close  to  the  ship  in  such  a 
way  that  the  torpedo  will,  as  before,  travel  in  proper  di- 
rection to  hit;  or  it  may  drop  explosive  bombs  or  contain- 
ers filled  with  poison  gas  upon  its  victim's  deck.  Because 
the  aeroplane  is  high  aloft,  it  can  see  a  submarine,  as  a 
fish  hawk  sees  a  fish,  and  can  then  drop  "depth  bombs" 
which,  exploding  under  water  near  the  submarine,  may 
sink  it.  During  the  late  war,  this  attention  was  very  effect- 
ively bestowed  upon  the  Kaiser's  under-sea  boats. 

We  have  '^ow  reached  a  point  in  the  development  of  these 
conveyances  when  it  has  become  a  grave  and  somewhat 
startling  question  whether  the  doctrine  that  "the  dominion 
of  the  sea  is  the  dominion  of  the  world,"  is  of  "the  vast 
consequence"  ascribed  to  it  by  Pericles  over  twenty  cen- 
turies ago;  and  whether  instead  of  "confining  our  atten- 
tion to  the  sea  and  the  defense  of  the  city"  (as  he  advised 
the  Athenians)  the  time  has  not  come  for  us  to  recognize 
that   sea   power   must   ultimately   yield   to   air    power    and 
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The  battleship  above,  shadowed  by  the  guns  of  a 
sister  ship,  was  the  pride  of  our  fleet  three  or  four 
years  ago,  tho  it  is  markedly  inferior  to  the  dread- 
naughts  being  built  today.  At  the  left  is  a  torpedo 
just  being  launched  from  the  tube  of  a  small  boat. 
No  amount  of  development  of  the  warship's  aggres- 
sive power  can  make  it  less  a  bulky  and  defenseless 
target  for  the  torpedo's  quick  and  deadly  work 


to  order  our  naval  preparedness  accordingly.  That  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  now  prevalent  query  "Are  Warships  Ob- 
solete?" 

The  issue  thus  created  is  far  broader  than  can  be  re- 
solved by  any  description  of  present  ways  and  means. 
These  may  change  tomorrow.  It  is  one  of  national  policy, 
looking  squarely  into  the  future.  Are  we  to  bend  our  best 
energies  primarily  to  the  development  of  the  greatest 
aerial  and  submarine  Navy  the  world  has  ever  seen  (noth- 
ing less  is  demanded  by  the  logic  of  present  events)  and 
face  the  elimination  pari  passu  of  sea-borne  ships;  or  are 
we  to  continue  to  trust  to  the  latter  as  the  so-called  "back- 
bone of  our  naval  strength"  and  coordinate  with  them  the 
aeroplane  and  the  submarine  as  mere  auxiliaries? 

The  sea  fleet  of  today  is  built  around  the  battleship  as 
a  nucleus.  Within  the  present  century  the  cost  of  that  ves- 
sel— probably  the  most  expensive  and  complicated  mass 
of  machinery  ever  assembled  in  like  space — has  nearly 
quadrupled.  It  now  approaches  thirty  million  dollars,  and 
at  present  prospects  will  soon  reach  there.  Not  only  is  that 
a  good  deal  of  money  to  be  annihilated  by  one  blast  of  a 
torpedo,  but  so  frequent  now  are  the  changes  in  the  design 
of  battleships  that  they  become  practically  obsolete  before 
they  can  be  launched.  "Naval  holidays"  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  to  restrict  building  them  are  not  par- 
ticularly promising.  Any  increase  in  offensive  or  de- 
fensive power  which  the  battleship,  as  now  planned,  can 
attain  in  the  near  future  appears  to  be  limited,  even  in 
the  forecasts  of  the  most  expert  minds.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  aeroplane — or  even  of  the  submarine — the  poten- 
tialities of  which  are  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
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evident.  The  latter  are  true  products  of  evolution.  The  bat- 
tleship is  an  aggregation  of  expedients  piled  seriatim  on 
the  foundation  of  Ericsson's  "Monitor."  Admiral  Daveluy 
of  the  French  Navy — authority  of  the  highest  standing — 
declares  that  "the  day  of  the  dreadnaught  is  done."  In 
Britain  such  far-seeing  and  progressive  experts  as  Admiral 
Sir  Percy  Scott  and  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Fisher  have 
expressed  almost  equally  disparaging  conclusions.  The 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  that  even  if  w^e  should 
build  the  strongest  battleship  fleet  now  conceivable,  it 
would  be  powerless  by  itself  either  offensively  or  defensive- 
ly against  the  onslaught  of  torpedo  planes,  and  would 
have  to  be  protected  by  some  constantly  attending  air 
force  capable  of  overcoming  any  similar  force  which  might 
attack  it. 

A  fleet  which  has  to  be  protected  by  another  and 
different  kind  of  fleet  escorting  it  at  all  times  is  hardly 
well  characterized  as  the  "backbone"  of  any  naval  array, 
and  the  real  battle  might  well  be  a  running  one  between 
"the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue" — 
with  the  dreadnaughts,  for  as  long  as  they  could  keep  in 
sight  of  it,  looking  on  with  an  interest  akin  to  that  with 
which  the  Lady  Rowena  observed  the  joust  between  Bois- 
Guilbert  and  the  Disinherited  Knight.  And  if  the  action 
happened  to  be  fought  near  the  coast,  and  the  enemy's 
invading  air  fleet  proved  the  victor,  no  convincing  reason  is 
apparent  why  it  should  hunt  up  the  dreadnaughts  and  de- 
stroy them  in  preference  to  continuing  its  journey  toward 
a  merciless  raiding  of  its  defeated  adversary's  seaports. 

The  reason  why  the  air  conveyance  or  the  submarine 
conveyance  can  get  where  it  can  hurt  the  sea-borne  enemy 
with  little  danger  of  being  hurt  itself  is  that  it  can  move 
in  three  dimensions,  while  the  enemy  can  move  only  in  two. 
In  other  words,  the  ship  travels  only  on  the  plane  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  flier  can  take  any  position  in  the  air  above 
that  plane,  and  the  submarine  any  position  in  the  water 
below  that  plane.  All  the  ship  can  do  is  to  throw  ex- 
plosive projectiles  upward  into  the  air  or  drop  bombs 
downward  into  the  ocean  in  the  hope,  in  the  first  case,  of 
hitting  craft  thousands  of  feet  aloft  and  speeding  four 
times  as  fast  as  she  can  go  herself,  or,  in  the  second  case, 
of  shattering  a  submarine  which  she  cannot  see;  which 
is  something  like  shooting  at  a  black  cat  in  a 
dark  cellar.  Imagine  a  game  of  chess  or  checkers 
with  one  party  able  to  attack  his  opponent's 
pieces  from  above  as  well  as  horizontally,  while 
the  adversary  is  restricted  to  moves  on  the  flat 
surface  of  the  board.  The  showering  of  de- 
jectiles  on  Venice,  the  destruction  of  German 
submarines  by  air  craft,  the  placing  of  artillery 
barrages,  the  long  distance  bombardment  of 
Paris,  and  the  smashing  of  the  Belgian  armored 
turrets  by  projectiles  falling  upon  their  tops  are 
readily  recalled  instances  of  attacks  from  over- 
head. 

In  this  country,  the  Navy  is  always  conserva- 
tive. While  many  officers  like  Admiral  Fiske,  the 
inventor  of  the  torpedo-plane,  believe  that  three 
dimensional  warfare  on  the  sea  must  replace 
two  dimensional  and  urge  preparedness  for  the 
former,  others  are  unable  to  realize  that  the 
fighting  sailor  is  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
like  humanity  in  general  cannot  visualize  his  own 
dissolution. 

The  arguments  for  battleship  primacy  far 
from  attain  even  the  rhetorical  force  of  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship!"  One  of  them  says  that  to 
measure  the  power  of  a  navy  by  the  strength  of 
its  battleships  is  "heresy,"  and,  while  admitting 
that  "it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  presume  that 
•  .  .  our  present  ideas  of  sea  warfare  and  sea 
strategy  may  be  completely  revolutionized,  and 
that  ultimately  the  influence  of  aeronautics  upon 


the  destiny  of  nations  may  become  far-reaching,"  never- 
theless holds  that  "there  is  no  replacement  at  present  for 
sea  power"  (my  italics).  No  revolutionary  outcome  of  in- 
ventive progress,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  ever  been  achieved 
without  meeting  doubting  Thomases  who  wanted  to  "let 
well  enough  alone"  or  sidetrack  it  as  an  "adjunct"  or  who 
denied  that  there  was  place  for  it  in  the  existing  order,  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  such  things  make  their  own  places. 
Legislative  action  or  inaction  may  delay  the  revolution,  but 
it  can  no  more  arrest  the  inevitable  than  fog  can  stop  a 
sixteen-inch  shell. 

The  United  States,  I  believe,  should  primarily  concen- 
trate its  energies  and  resources  upon  building  now  the  most 
formidable  air  and  submarine  armament  in  the  world,  and 
upon  developing  the  future  possibilities  thereof  with  all 
possible  speed.  If  our  present  naval  force  is  not  deemed 
sufficient  to  meet  any  sea-borne  fleet  which  can  be  brought 
against  it,  the  additions  of  sea  vessels  should  be  no  more 
than  may  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  emergency.  The 
Navy  should  be  based  on  air  power,  and  no  longer  on  sea 
power;  or,  in  other  words,  sea  power  pending  its  ultimate 
disappearance  should  be  the  auxiliary  and  not  the  princi- 
pal force.  The  devising  and  planning  of  the  new  convey- 
ances with  their  weapons  should  not  be  left  solely  in  the 
hands  of  a  naval  personnel  saturated  with  old  traditions, 
and  naturally  tending  to  maintain  the  past  order.  Let  it 
execute,  as  may  be  determined.  We  want  preparedness  in 
the  new  order,  planned  by  neio  minds. 

The  change  is  so  radical  and  has  come  upon  us  so  sud- 
denly that  much  alteration  of  viewpoints  will  be  needed, 
even  elsewhere  than  among  those  whose  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions are  imperiled  by  it.  Sea  officers  and  seamen,  sea 
schools  and  sea  vessels,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  marine 
warfare  from  the  beaked  ships  which  "straight  with  sweep 
of  oars  flew  thru  the  foam  at  Salamis"  to  the  huge  steel 
monsters  of  today — all  of  it,  sooner  or  later,  has  got  to  go. 
"Do  it  first  with  the  biggest  force"  is  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  military  strategy.  To  oppose  to  the  fliers  of  the  air  and 
the  divers  of  the  deep  great  "Tennessees"  and  "Cali- 
fornias"  has  plainly  become  as  futile  as  to  oppose  to  a 
modern  artillery  barrage  the  elephants  wherewith  Pyrrhus 
frightened   the    Roman    legions.    [^Continned    on    page    ^39 
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LAUNCHING  A  TORPEDO  FROM  A.N  AEROPLANE 

This  drawing,  first  published  in  The  Independent  of  November  2,  1914,  to 
illustrate  an  article  by  Park  Benjamin  on  the  "Fiske  Torpedo-plane," 
aroused  wide  controversy  and  criticism.  A  scheme  of  using  aeroplanes  to 
launch  torpedoes  had  just  been  proposed  by  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske 
and  was  under  consideration  by  our  Navy  Department;  general  opinion 
still  pronounced  it  "a  bold  conception,  of  doubtful  practical  value" 


Sermons,    Soviet  Style 

By  Elizabeth  Reynolds  Hapgood 

An  American's  Impressions  of  the 
New  Religion  That  Is  Making  a 
Place   for    Itself   in   New    Russia 
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IVER  since  the  revo- 
lution of  three  years 
ago  in  Russia  some- 
what contradictory  stories 
about  the  situation  of  the 
church  have  come  to  this 
country.  A  recent  account 
seems  to  reconcile  many  of 
the  apparent  contradictions 
and  to  bear  on  its  face  the 
probability  of  truth.  It 
comes  from  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian papers  that  are  now 
frequent  in  the  European 
capitals  and  is  contributed 
by  a  well-known  writer  who 
is  neither  a  Bolshevik  nor  a 
churchman. 

It  is  during  this  last  year, 
according  to  this  observer, 
that  a  strong,  new  religious 
movement  has  come  to  the 
surface  in  Petrograd,  and 
still  more  in  Moscow.  "This 
new  religious  expression  is 
original  in  its  form  and 
beautiful  in  its  content.  The 
old  orthodox  bureaucratic 
church  is  dying  away.  The 
old  orthodox  priests,  the 
minions  of  autocracy,  have 

disappeared.  Their  place  is  being  taken  by  a  new  kind  of 
priest." 

"These  new  priests  are  more  secular.  They  do  not  wear 
long  hair.  They  do  wear  collars.  During  the  day-time 
they  are  at  work,  often  in  some  Soviet  or  on  some  com- 
mission. They  are  independent  on  religious  questions.  They 
stand  for  the  independence  of  the  church.  They  are  not 
political  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  undoubtedly  demo- 
cratic. 

"They  are  often  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  forgives  them." 

Why? 

BECAUSE  the  church,  without  resistance,  has  conquered. 
The  irreconcilables  among  the  old  priests  have  disap- 
peared. The  new  young  priests  have  won  by  merely  living 
their  lives,  expressing  disapproval  when  they  choose,  but  not 
relying  on  force  or  plots.  The  nature  of  the  people  has  won 
for  religion,  as  it  would  be  winning  for  democracy  if 
Europe  and  America  had  let  Russia  live  in  peace  and 
productive  effort.  Even  Communists  with  increasing  fre- 
quency are  marrying  in  the  church.  Dying  they  send  for 
the  priests.  Their  children  are  christened.  They  demand 
that  the  Red  Guard  hospitals  be  consecrated.  At  the  de- 
mand of  the  soldiers  religious  services  are  held  in  the 
hospitals. 

"The  moods  of  1918-19  are  as  if  they  had  actually  never 
existed." 

It  is  not  only  the  Government's  attitude  that  has 
changed.  "The  church  in  a  bloodless  contest  has  conquered 
Bolshevism,  but  having  conquered  she  has  herself  under- 
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The  Church  of  St.  Basil,  in  Moscow.  Moscow  is  perhaps  the 
religious  pulse  of  Russia,  especially  in  these  recent  days  of  a 
quickened  and  strengthened  Russian  religion.  Beneath  the  domes 
and  minarets  to  which  an  old  religion  gave  form,  a  new  religion 
is  contesting  for  its  life,  in  strange,  new,  unorthodox  ways 


gone  a  change.  She  has  be- 
come more  truly  a  church; 
more  Christian;  less  ortho- 
dox." In  Petrograd  there 
has  been  a  great  develop- 
ment of  brotherhoods,  or- 
ganized by  districts,  own- 
ing common  property, 
usually  headed  by  a  young 
priest,  drawing  all  religious 
elements  together  for  dis- 
cussion and  for  prayer, 
working  for  brotherly  re- 
lations and  Christian  love. 
More  and  more  the  aristo- 
^  crats  and  the  intelligentsia 
have  been  going  into  this 
new  priesthood. 

These  brotherhoods,  of 
which  in  Petrograd  there 
are  about  a  hundred,  are 
grouped  around  a  theologi- 
cal institute.  "It  is  almost 
the  only  institution  not  sub- 
sidized by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  therefore 
has  more  than  others  the 
seeds  of  growth." 

The  students,  even  in  cold 

weather,  with  the  shortage 

of  fuel,   do  not  drop  away 

from   the   lectures.    They   come   in   their   sheepskins.    They 

bring  wood  and  bread  to  the  houses  of  their  teachers  and 

professors. 

A  picture  is  given  of  one  of  the  contests  between  Com- 
munism and  the  new  church,  that  take  place  from  time  to 
time.  The  scene  is  in  a  church,  where,  as  always  in  Russia, 
there  are  no  seats  and  the  congregation  is  standing.  Instead 
of  candles  there  is  a  wick  floating  in  oil.  There  is  much  that 
is  as  it  always  has  been,  and  yet  there  is  an  indescribable 
difference. 

The  church  is  full.  Most  are  working  people;  many  men 
— more  men  than  women.  The  sermon  is  a  simple  one, 
by  a  professor,  developing  a  purely  spiritual  theme.  But 
there  is  present  a  group  of  young  men  from  a  local  Com- 
munist union,  with  their  president,  and  this  president 
makes  a  speech,  attacking  the  church;  attacking  the  belief 
in  God. 

As  if  at  a  signal  the  gathering  breaks  out  spontane- 
ously chanting  a  prayer.  Then  the  group  of  young  in- 
truders begins  to  sing  the  International.  Their  voices  are 
drowned  by  the  chanted  prayer.  Afterward  the  sermon  of 
the  professor  begins  again,  and  ihen  again  the  gathering 
falls  on  its  knees  and  prays. 

"To  a  man  of  another  religion  the  scene  was  altogether 
wild  and  strange." 

Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  rehgion  is  retaking  its  place 
in  Russia;  a  new  religion  in  a  new  world.  Such  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  wisest  among  the  Russians  would  fain  be  free 
to  deal  with  all  the  heavy  troubles  that  at  present  afflict 
them. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  President's  First  Message 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


PRESIDENT  Harding's  first  address  to  Congress 
makes  two  things  perfectly  clear:  On  domestic  af- 
fairs he  is  an  old  time  reactionary.  Under  his  lead- 
ership the  Republican  party  returns  to  the  good  old  days 
of  high  protection,  Mark  Hanna  and  the  "Ohio  idea."  The 
progressive  ideals  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  tried  to  inter- 
ject into  American  politics  are  completely  repudiated. 

In  foreign  affairs  he  has  surrendered  to  the  "irrecon- 
cilables."  The  existing  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  scrapped 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  But  party  harmony  being  para- 
mount, he  will  carry  enough  water  on  the  other  shoulder 
to  negotiate  a  new  association  of  nations,  tho  with  what 
specific  characteristics  he  gives  no  inkling.  The  interna- 
tional ideals  that  Woodrow  Wilson  tried  to  interject  into 
American  politics  are  also  completely  repudiated. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  President  Harding  is  standing 
strictly  on  the  Republican  platform  in  the  course  he  takes. 
That  document  gave  him  a  blank  check  on  which  to  write 
practically  any  policy  he  chose.  The  people  overwhelmingly 
elected  him  and  he  is  evidently  endeavoring  concretely  to 
carry  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  their  mandate.  No  good 
American  can  find  fault  with  him  for  this.  What  then  are 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  principal  issues  as  enun- 
ciated? 

Some  of  the  President's  domestic  proposals  are  wholly 
admirable.  His  call  for  a  revision  of  taxation,  his  demand 
for  rigid  economy  in  both  Government  appropriations  and 
Government  expenditures  are  beyond  all  praise.  Good  men 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  will  second  his  definite  sug- 
gestion for  a  commission  composed  of  white  and  colored 
citizens  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  race  issue. 

His  remarks  on  the  railway  situation,  highway  construc- 
tion, water  transport  are  well  enough  but  platitudinous. 
They  can  be  of  little  guidance  to  Congress  or  the  country. 

His  views  on  the  tariff  hark  back  to  those  halcyon  days 
of  the  nineties  when  high  protection  was  in  its  flower.  Our 
President  evidently  does  not  realize  that  the  American 
people  can  make  profits  in  buying  goods  as  well  as  in  selling 
them,  and  that  there  are  more  consumers  than  producers 
of  manufactured  goods  in  America. 

In  respect  to  the  Army  and  Navy  he  is  equivocal.  But 
that  is  not  a  fault.  He  must  be  until  he  knows  what  kind 
of  an  association  of  nations  he  is  going  into.  Manifestly 
the  United  States  cannot  disarm  in  advance  of  other  na- 
tions in  these  days  of  war  and  rumors  of  war. 

Tho  the  President  in  his  own  mind  evidently  lays  more 
stress  on  our  national  than  our  international  problems,  the 
world  will  chiefly  be  concerned  with  his  repudiation  of  the 
existing  League  of  Nations. 

What  will  the  American  people  say  to  this?  It  was  the 
greatest  issue  in  the  campaign.  The  Democratic  party  did 
all  it  could  to  make  the  country  enter  the  League  and 
failed.  The  Republicans  who  bolted  to  Cox  on  the  League 
issue — the  best  informed  member  of  Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet 
guesses  there  may  have  been  a  million — did  all  they  could 
for  the  same  end  and  failed.  These  two  groups  will  mani- 
festly have  little  influence  with  the  Administration.  But 
how  about  those  pro-League  Republicans  who  stayed  with 
the  party  and  voted  for  Mr.  Harding? 

I  have  just  re-read  the  famous  manifesto  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-one,  on  October  14,  1920,  advising 
their  countrymen  to  vote  for  Mr.  Harding  on  the  ground 
that  his  election  would  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  the  American  people  into  the  existing  League  of 
Nations.  They  definitely  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  new  asso- 
ciation of  nations,  as  the  following  quotations  from  their 
manifesto  clearly  indicate: 


The  question  accordingly  is  not  between  a  league  and  no 
league,  but  is  whether  certain  provisions  in  the  proposed  League 
agreement  shall  be  accepted  unchanged  or  shall  be  changed.  .  .  . 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  true  course  to  bring 
America  into  an  efifective  league  to  preserve  peace  is  not  by 
insisting  with  Mr.  Cox  upon  the  acceptance  of  such  a  provision 
as  Article  X,  thus  prolonging  the  unfortunate  situation  created 
by  Mr.  Wilson's  insistence  upon  that  article,  but  by  frankly 
calling  upon  the  other  nations  to  agree  to  changes  in  the  proposed 
agreement  which  will  obviate  this  vital  objection  and  other  objec- 
tions less  the  subject  of  dispute.  For  this  course  we  can  look 
only  to  the  Republican  party  and  its  candidate ;  the  Democratic 
party  and  Mr.  Cox  are  not  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Republican 
party  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of  good  faith  to  pursue 
such  a  course  until  the  declared  object  is  attained. 

The  conditions  of  Europe  make  it  essential  that  the  stabilizing 
effect  of  the  treaty  already  made  between  the  European  powers 
shall  not  be  lost  by  them  and  that  the  necessary  changes  be  made 
by  changing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  rather  than  by  beginning 
entirely  new. 

That  course  Mr.  Harding  is  willing  to  follow. 

Two  of  the  signers  of  this  document  are  now  members 
of  Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet — Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
What  have  these  gentlemen  and  their  colleagues  Elihu 
Root,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  George  W.  Wickersham,  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  John  Grier  Hibben,  Bishop  William  Lawrence, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  etc.,  to  say  of  Mr.  Harding's  present  stand? 
What  definite  action  do  they  now  propose  to  take?  They 
are  evidently  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  been 
misled  by  Mr.  Harding  and  of  having  misled  their  coun- 
trymen. Undoubtedly  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Repub- 
licans voted  for  Mr.  Harding  on  their  assurance  that  he 
would  bring  them  into  the  existing  League,  modified  to 
meet  American  objections. 

BUT  whatever  the  action  of  the  thirty-one  may  be  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  true  friends  of  the  League  to  give  Mr. 
Harding  every  opportunity  to  make  good  with  his  new 
Association  of  Nations.  If  it  turns  out  that  this  is  essentially 
the  existing  League  only  under  another  name,  we  can  have 
no  real  quarrel  with  him,  even  tho  it  is  pretty  picayune 
business,  to  say  the  least,  for  grown  men  to  keep  the  world 
on  the  brink  of  revolution,  famine  and  pestilence  in  order 
to  "save  the  faces"  of  party  politicians  who  cannot  other- 
vdse  get  out  of  the  holes  which  they  have  dug  for  them- 
selves. 

Every  friend  of  international  peace  and  progress  there- 
fore must  withhold  final  judgment  until  Mr.  Harding  sees 
fit  to  disclose  the  detailed  plans  of  his  Association.  But 
this  is  clear.  If  he  wants  the  permanent  support  of  most 
of  the  American  people  his  Association  must  be  more  than 
a  mere  group  of  nations  agreeing  to  be  good  and  peaceable 
and  all  revolving  about  a  court.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Mr. 
Harding  could  get  the  world  or  the  Senate  at  the  present 
moment  to  consent  to  establish  a  better  court  with  wider 
jurisdiction  than  the  admirable  one  just  created  largely  by 
the  genius  of  Elihu  Root  and  already  adopted  as  the  chief 
tribunal  by  the  present  League  of  Nations.  And  if  Mr. 
Harding's  Association  is  under  no  compulsion  to  do  any- 
thing except  when  the  spirit  moves,  the  nations  would  be 
no  better  off  than  they  are  now  with  or  without  an  Associa- 
tion. The  present  League  with  its  forty-nine  members 
and.  its  truly  admirable  record  of  things  accomplished  in 
one  short  year  of  its  existence  is  well  worth  preserving. 
Indeed  it  is  better  to  have  the  present  League  continue  as 
it  is  without  the  United  States  during  the  term  of  the 
present  administration  yian  to  emasculate  the  League  in 
order  to  get  the  United  States  to  enter  it.  For  the  logic 
of  world  events  will  surely  compel  us  eventually  to  come 
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in  a  good  League,  while  it  might  take  forty  years  to  amend 
a  bad  League  into  another  as  good  as  the  present  one. 

Mr.  Harding's  chief  objection  to  the  existing  League 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  "super-governing"  body.  How  an 
intelligent  man  who  has  taken  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
League  in  the  Senate  or  who  is  in  the  least  degree  familiar 
with  what  was  said  and  done  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League,  held  in  Geneva  last  November, 
can  take  such  a  position  is  incomprehensible.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  not  in  any  degree  a  super-state.  It  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  an  association  of  nations  which  pledge  them- 
selves to  do  certain  things  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutions.  The  shortest  definition  I  can  formulate  of 
the  present  League  is  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  scheme 
by  which  sovereign  nations  act  together  unanimously  bet- 
ter than  they  otherwise  could.  I  defy  President  Harding 
or  anyone  else  to  point  out  a  single  sentence  in  the 
Covenant  that  violates  the  United  States  Constitution  or 
that  could  make  us  take  any  action  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  If  Mr.  Harding  does  not  give  us  an  "association 
that  will  do  substantially  as  much  as  the  present  league 
then  the  Great  War  has  been  fought  for  naught  and  our 
boys  whose  blood  reddens  the  fields  of  France  will  have 
died  in  vain. 

As  for  Mr.  Harding's  proposal  to  declare  an  end  of 
war  with  Germany,  all  I  care  to  say  is  that  nothing  could 
please  Germany  better.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  respon- 
sible leader  of  America's  greatest  political  party  which  so 
belabored  Mr.  Wilson  for  not  joining  the  Allies  sooner  in 
the  war  now  proposes  the  first  break  in  the  Allied  ranks. 

Unless  all  signs  fail  the  fight  for  the  League  of  Nations 
must  begin  all  over  again.  If  Mr.  Harding  does  not  give 
us  a  real  Association  of  Nations  "with  teeth  in  it"  the 
country  must  be  organized  so  as  to  capture  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  the  existing  League  two  years  from  now  and 
the  presidency  in  1925.  Let  President  Harding  make  no 
mistake.  The  League  issue  will  not  be  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right. 

The  Churches'  Convalescence 
From  War 

By  Henry  K.  Carroll,  LL.D. 

THE  large  net  addition  of  members  in  1920  by  the 
churches  of  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  significance.  A  clear  increase  of  over  277,000  in 
the  face  of  the  less  than  44,000  in  1919  and  less  than 
160,000  in  1918,  shows  that  the  denominations,  especially 
the  Protestant,  are  again  upon  the  upward  trend.  The  un- 
precedented smallness  of  the  advance  in  1919  had  all  the 
effect  of  an  actual  defeat.  Nearly  all  the  leading  churches 
reported  an  actual  decrease  in  that  year,  and  it  was  the 
moderate  gain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  pre- 
vented an  actual  net  loss  for  the  aggregate  list. 

When  in  the  history  of  the  vigorous  bodies  which  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  Protestantism  could  any  such 
showing  of  actual  losses  have  been  made,  except  in  war 
periods,  as  these? 

Loss  in   1919 

Group  of  Methodist  Bodies    7.^),951 

Group  of  Presbyterian  Bodies   40,251 

Group  of  Baptist  Bodies 11,108 

Group  of  Disciples  Bodies 17,645 

Only  the  Lutheran  group,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  few  other  churches  escaped  decreases,  and 
their  gains  were  small.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
a  net  gain  of  only  about  158,000. 

Another  year  of  such  negative  results  would  have  created 
widespread  alarm,  for  American  churches  have  been  grow- 
ing churches,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Think  of  the  two 
years,   1918,    1919,  as   producing  a   combined   net   increase 


of  only  about  203,000.  The  average  increase  of  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years  was  upward  of  738,000,  or  nearly  22 
per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  net  gain  for  1920—667,000 
— was  below  the  average  for  the  previous  ten  years  by  some 
71,000.  But  it  was  a  remarkable  recovery  from  1919. 

IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  the  question — what  caused 
the  slump  of  1918  and  1919?  Everybody  would  say  the 
great  war,  and  everybody  would  be  right.  It  is  the  obvious 
answer.  The  year  we  went  into  the  war,  1917,  was  an  un- 
usually good  year  for  our  churches.  They  had  an  abnor- 
mally large  increase  of  members.  To  the  nation,  it  was  a 
year  chiefly  of  preparation, — enlistment,  assignment  to 
camps,  arming,  disciplining,  and  getting  ready  for  active 
service.  It  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  regular 
church  work.  Tbe  second  year  of  the  war — 1918 — hit  the 
churches  hard.  They  dropped  regular  parish  and  evangel- 
istic work  for  war  work.  Their  hearts  beat  with  intense 
loyalty  and  they  became  absorbed  in  saving  democracy 
for  the  world,  and  in  devotion  to  the  country.  Tbey  robbed 
their  pulpits  to  furnish  chaplains,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries, 
and  Red  Cross  workers,  and  great  numbers  of  churches 
got  along  as  well  as  they  could  without  preachers,  or  took 
supplies,  covering  only  pulpit  service. 

There  were  no  evangelistic  campaigns  such  as  the 
churches  had  been  accustomed  to.  Instead,  came  the  great 
national  campaigns  for  immense  loans  for  war  purposes, 
and  for  hundreds  of  millions  in  contributions  for  Red 
Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  the  church  campaigns  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  missionary  and  other 
denominational  enterprizes,  absorbing  the  time,  attention, 
and  efforts  of  the  Christian  organizations,  and  culminating 
in  the  launching  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement, 
which  left  heavy  liabilities  behind  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  active  churches  can  always  get  the 
money  they  need  for  their  work  and  that  canvasses  for 
large  sums  of  money,  payable  in  five  year  periods,  may 
make  them  rich,  but  may  add  less  to  their  power  and 
eflficiency  than  the  leaders  seem  to  expect. 

What  a  tremendous  argument  against  war  is  the  effect  it 
has  upon  the  churches!  And  they  are  the  bulwarks  of 
civilization.  War  lets  loose,  cultivates  and  develops  the 
worst  passions  of  men.  Nobody  can  take  part  in  it  without 
being  affected  by  it.  Those  who  went  thru  the  campaigns 
in  France  and  Belgium  are  trying  hard  to  blot  horrible 
scenes  and  experiences  out  of  their  memory.  The  churches 
prayed  for  and  against  the  embattled  hosts  according  to 
national  and  race  ties;  but  who  can  think  of  a  God  who 
loves  peace  and  justice  and  righteousness  taking  pleasure 
in  any  victory  except  the  victory  of  peace?  The  Church  of 
Christ,  with  acute  sensibilities  dulled  and  deadened  by  the 
crimes  of  war,  loses  with  all  other  civilizing  agencies  in  its 
reforming  influence,  when  the  dogs  of  war  are  let  loose. 
It  ought  to  be  the  first  of  all  organizations  to  demand  the 
marshalling  of  the  Nations  in  a  League  to  establish,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  peace. 

But  wars,  like  other  great  disasters,  are  educational. 
The  last  great  conflict  taught  the  churches  everywhere  the 
necessity  of  getting  together.  Their  service  was  crippled 
because  they  were  working  behind  denominational  barriers. 
They  admitted  the  absurdity  of  being  divided  and  sub- 
divided in  such  a  fearful  fashion  that  there  are  fifteen 
kinds  of  Methodists,  fifteen  varieties  of  Baptists,  eleven 
sorts  of  Mennonites,  eighteen  separate  Lutheran  organ- 
izations, and  so  on.  What  is  it  but  denominationalism  run 
mad?  Consolidation  of  groups  bearing  the  same  name, 
owning  the  same  history,  having  the  same  doctrines  and 
usages,  would  reduce  the  number  of  denominations  by  one 
half.  If  a  rule  could  be  established  that  no  denomination 
of  less  than  10,000  members  should  be  allowed,  some  sixty- 
odd  titles  would  be  disposed  of  and  dichotomies  and  sub- 
dichotomies  of  petty  schism  would  be  swallowed   up,  and 
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great  would  be  the  gain  in  power  and  efficiency,  economy 
and  results. 

War  is  terribly  hurtful  to  the  churches  and  so  are  their 
divisions.  War,  however,  comes  only  at  considerable  periods ; 
divisions  are  a  continuing  scourge. 

Saint  George  and  the  Dragon 

IN  appointing  the  Dawes  committee  to  investigate  the 
needs  of  the  wounded  soldiers  President  Harding  has 
shown  his  good  faith  to  the  veterans  of  the  war.  Some 
committees  are  merely  experts  in  postponement  and  eva- 
sion, but  General  Dawes  has  a  reputation  for  "doing  it." 
That  loathly  dragon,  the  red-tapeworm,  has  met  his  Saint 
George  at  last. 

Flooding  the  Mines 

THE  action  of  the  British  coal  miners  in  permitting  the 
mines  on  which  their  living  depends  to  become  flooded 
is  a  symbol  of  the  suicidal  folly  of  all  industrial  warfare. 
While  the  trades  unionist  and  the  employer  are  quarreling 
over  the  division  of  wealth  their  quarrel  destroys  the 
wealth  which  they  wish  to  divide.  Norman  Angell  has 
pointed  out  that  in  international  wars  the  cost  of  the 
struggle  to  the  victor  was  almost  always  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  land  or  indemnity  or  trading  privileges  won  by 
the  victory.  This  is  even  more  clearly  true  of  the  war  of 
classes  than  of  the  wars  of  nations. 

The  Fiction   of   Force 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

EINSTEIN  shows  that  all  the  effects  of  gravitation 
would  appear  in  a  room  that  was  being  pushed  or 
pulled  upward  with  the  same  acceleration  as  a  fall- 
ing body.  That  is  to  say,  nobody  could  tell  the  difference 
between  the  assumed  "force  of  gravity"  and  a  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  naturally  raises  the  question 
whether  "force"  is  not  a  mere  fiction;  whether  it  is  not  an 
anthropomorphic  conception  introduced  into  physics  to 
satisfy  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  idea  of  force 
is  apparently  derived  from  our  own  feeling  of  muscular 
exertion  when  we  push  or  pull  something  about  and  we 
cannot  easily  imagine  things  moving  or  being  moved  other- 
wise. That  is  why  when  the  schoolboy  first  hears  Newton's 
law,  that  a  body  at  rest  or  moving  forward  uniformly  in  a 
straight  line  will  continue  in  the  same  state  unless  dis- 
turbed by  external  agencies,  he  regards  the  first  half  of 
the  statement  as  silly  because  it  is  so  obvious  that  a  thing 
will  stay  still  and  the  second  half  of  the  statement  as  absurd 
because  he  can't  conceive  how  a  thing  can  keep  on  moving 
unless  something  keeps  on  shoving  it.  The  teacher  finds  it 
easy  to  illustrate  to  the  class  the  centripetal  force  of  gravi- 
tation by  whirling  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  string  and  prob- 
ably the  pupil  will  all  his  life  imagine  the  earth  as  tied  to  a 
string  and  revolving  around  the  teacher's  head  as  the  cen- 
ter of  the  solar  system.  But  there  isn't  any  string  to  repre- 
sent the  tendency  of  the  ball  to  fly  away  and  so  the  cen- 
trifugal force  remains  in  his  imagination  rather  hazy,  not 
half  so  real  as  its  counteracting  complement,  the  attractive 
force.  His  mind  is  never  quite  satisfied  that  the  pull  of  a 
good  stout  string — such  as  the  experienced  teacher  takes 
the  precaution  to  procure — can  be  balanced  by  so  vague  a 
thing  as  the  radial  component  of  a  certain  property  of 
matter  called  inertia.  And  he  can't  quite  see  why  forces  are 
born  twins  and  always  quarreling,  or  how  anjrthing  gets 
done  if  action  and  reaction  are  forever  inseparable,  equal 
and  opposite. 

This  common  confusion  of  thought  is  illustrated  in  that 
most  amusing  collection  of  cranks,  the  "Budget  of  Para- 
doxes" of  De  Morgan,  not  the  William  De  Morgan  who 
wrote  "Joseph  Vance"  and  "The  Old  Madhouse,"  but  his 


father,  Augustus,  the  mathematician.  He  tells  in  his 
"Budget"  that  when  he  was  nine  years  old  he  was  taken  to 
hear  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  astronomy  in  a  country  town 
who  in  describing  the  solar  system,  said: 

You  have  heard  what  I  said  of  the  wonderful  centripetal  force 
by  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  retained  the  planets  in  their  orbits 
round  the  sun.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  must  be  clear  to  you 
that  if  there  were  no  other  force  in  action,  this  centripetal  force 
would  draw  our  earth  and  the  other  planets  into  the  sun  and 
universal  ruin  would  ensue.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the 
same  wisdom  has  implanted  a  centri/wgal  force  of  the  same 
amount  and  directly  opposite. 

It  occurred  to  the  youthful  De  Morgan  that  "if  Divine 
Wisdom  had  just  let  the  planets  alone  it  would  come  to  the 
same  thing  with  equal  and  opposite  trouble  saved." 

Some  weak  heads  have  been  so  bothered  by  the  apparent 
lack  of  a  satisfying  centrifugal  force  that  they  assume  that 
light  has  a  push  and  so  the  sun's  rays  keep  the  planets  at 
the  proper  distance.  Now  it  has  indeed  been  discovered  that 
light  has  a  push,  but  it  is  by  no  means  big  enough  to 
counteract  gravitation.  So  we  need  not  fear  that  at  every 
eclipse,  when  the  moon  casts  its  shadow  upon  us,  the  earth 
takes  a  hitch  toward  the  sun. 

All  this  mental  confusion  is  avoided  when  once  we  realize 
that  these  forces  like  all  the  other  machinery  of  physics  are 
simply  more  or  less  ingenious  means  of  accounting  for  the 
way  things  happen.  They  are  mere  mathematical  expres- 
sions and  the  schoolboy  was  quite  correct  when  he  defined 
algebraic  symbols  as  "what  you  use  when  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about." 

There  are  no  laws  in  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are  those 
that  man  has  made  up  for  his  own  convenience  in  elucidat- 
ing natural  operations.  Physical  laws  are  really  psycho- 
logical. Mark  Twain  said  he  never  could  understand  how 
astronomers,  even  with  the  very  largest  telescopes,  could 
find  out  the  names  of  the  stars.  Many  folks  are  similarly 
puzzled  about  how  the  scientist  discovers  natural  laws.  He 
does  not;  he  invents  them.  If  his  invention  works  fairly 
well  it  is  kept  in  use  till  a  better  one  is  contrived.  If  it 
does  not  work  it  is  discarded,  or  kept  in  a  cabinet  of  curios. 

The  trouble  comes  when  man  gives  to  these  convenient 
creations  of  his  constructive  imagination  an  externality 
and  universality  that  they  do  not  possess.  The  ancient 
idolator  made  gods  in  his  own  image  and  worshipped  them. 
The  first  part  would  be  all  right  if  it  did  not  lead  to  the 
second.  It  was  proper  spirit  that  led  man  to  express  his 
highest  ideal  of  Deity  in  marble  or  bronze.  But  he  should 
never  have  knelt  to  it.  He  should  have  always  kept  in  mind 
that  the  image  was  the  product  of  his  imagination. 

The  scientist  also  must  have  his  mythology.  He  may 
know  it  for  what  it  is,  the  best  conception  he  can  contrive 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  imperfect,  partial,  inadequate, 
nevertheless  useful  and  inspiring.  But  as  of  old  the  multi- 
tude will  mistake  the  symbol  for  the  reality  and  they  will 
be  shocked  when  some  iconoclast  smashes  up  with  his  ham- 
mer the  idols  they  have  regarded  as  absolute  and  eternal. 

THE  human  race  is  afflicted  with  chronic,  hereditary  and 
incurable  narcissism.  Man  looks  in  Nature  as  Narcissus 
in  the  pool  to  see  his  own  image.  He  regards  the  outside 
world  as  a  mere  frame  to  his  own  portrait.  He  sees  in  the 
bee-hive  a  society  similar  to  his  own.  He  interprets  the 
movement  of  molecules  as  tho  they  were  men.  He  lays  down 
the  law  to  the  planets  as  tho  he  were  the  legislator  of  the 
universe.  He  measures  all  things  by  himself  and  wherever 
he  looks  he  sees  his  own  reflection. 

It  is  no  insult  to  man  to  say  that  his  views  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  are  anthropomorphic.  They  must  be  so  long 
as  his  mind  remains  anthropomorphic.  He  cannot  get  away 
from  himself.  No  reason  why  he  should  try  to.  But  he 
should  remember  that  he  cannot  if  he  would  avoid  being 
carried  away  by  conceit. 

Professor  Eddington  of  Cambridge  closes  his  book  on  the 
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Einstein  theory  of  relativity,  "Time,  Space  and  Gravita- 
tion," with  this  impressive  passage,  vivid,  brief  and  com- 
prehensive: 

We  have  found  that  where  science  has  progressed  the  farthest, 
the  mind  has  but  regained  from  nature  that  which  the  mind  has 
put  into  nature. 

We  have  found  a  strange  foot-print  on  the  shores  of  the  un- 
known. We  have  developed  profound  theories,  one  after  another, 
to  account  for  its  origin.  At  last  we  have  succeeded  in  recon- 
structing the  creature  that  has  made  the  foot-print,  and  lo ! 
it  is  our  own. 

Taking  Our  Place  in  the  World 

By  Hayne  Davis 


What  Mr.  Davis  prophesied  in  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent in  1904  came  to  pass  at  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Versailles  in  1919  when  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nation  was  put  into  definite  form  and  approval  by  the 
representatives  of  nations  there.  Now  that  the  international 
union  has  been  actually  formed  and  has  held  its  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  the  United  States  still  holding  aloof, 
Mr.  Davis  is  presenting  in  The  Independent  another  series 
of  articles,  free  from  political  bias,  whose  object  is: 

(1)  To  properly  relate  the  Covenant  of  the  League  to 
the  Hague  Conference,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  set  forth  the  basis  of  any  international  union  that 
can  hope  to  endure; 

(3)  to  indicate  the  true  relation  of  national  armament  to 
national  security,  international  law  and  justice; 

(4)  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  in  the  path  of  any 
Association  or  League  of  Nations  and  the  way  of  escape 
therefrom;  and 

(5)  to  show  the  orderly  steps  of  progress  from  a  union 
however  imperfect  to  one  that  is  more  perfect  and  capable 
of  establishing  justice  and  peace,  even  as  our  own  Union  of 
States  grew  gradually  into  its  present  excellent  form. 

The  first  article  in  this  series  was  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  April  2,  the  second  April  9,  and  the  third 
April  16. 


IN  the  previous  articles  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
foundations  of  the  American  Confederation,  formed  in 
the  midst  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  were  taken  up  a 
decade  later,  enlarged  somewhat  and  then  relaid  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  Union.  These  foundations  consist  of 
three  cornerstones: 

1.  The  recognized  fact  that  each  state  of  the  Union  remains 
in  possession  of  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty  not  delegated  to 
the  Union  ; 

2.  Mutual  guarantees  to  respect  each  other's  territory  and 
sovereignty,  and  to  protect  both  against  external  aggression,  also 
against  domestic  disturbance  under  the  present  constitution. 

3.  Equal  right  for  citizens  of  every  state  to  participate  in 
commerce  between  the  states  and  with  other  nations ; 

It  was  shown  also  that  these  same  cornerstones  were 
used  at  Paris  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  they  were  narrowed  somewhat,  just  as  they 
had  previously  been  enlarged  when  the  original  union  of 
the  states  was  dissolved,  and  the  present  more  perfect 
Union  formed  on  a  broader  basis.  The  guarantee  for 
mutual  protection  against  domestic  disturbance  was 
omitted,  and  the  absolute  guarantee  by  the  Union,  of  equal 
right  for  citizens  of  all  the  states,  to  participate  in  com- 
merce among  the  states  and  with  foreign  nations,  was  re- 
duced to  a  promise  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the 
League,  to  give  equitable  treatment  to  the  commerce  of 
all  the  other  members  and  to  provide  for  freedom  of  com- 
munication and  of  transit. 

The  League  is  therefore  distinctly  American  in  its 
foundation  stones.  Indeed  the  Covenant  seems  to  have 
gone  further  than  public  opinion  warranted  in  applying 
American  political  principles  to  international  affairs,  by 
providing  for  mutual  preservation  of  national  territory 
and    sovereignty    against    external    aggression.    That    will 


make  it  all  the  easier  to  amend  the  Covenant  so  that  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  present  sense  of  the  American 
people,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  election,  and  not  ob- 
jectionable to  the  old  world  nations.  It  is  they  that  have 
not  been  over-scrupulous  in  the  past  in  their  respect  for 
each  other's  territory  and  independence.  If  we  propose  now 
to  release  them  from  the  binding  obligation  to  preserve 
each  other's  territory  and  independence  by  striking  out 
that  part  of  Article  X,  the  big  nations  will  probably  make 
no  objection,  however  much  the  smaller  ones  may  regret 
such  a  step.  The  problem,  however,  is  to  find  the  greatest 
common  denominator  of  political  opinion  in  all  the  nations 
concerned,  and  to  make  the  Covenant  of  the  League  con- 
form to  that. 

A  League  that  falls  short  of  that  would  be  too  defective. 
A  League  which  went  beyond  that  would  go  too  far  toward 
perfection  for  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  Canadian  delegates  to  the  first  session  of  the 
Assembly  proposed  to  strike  out  Article  X,  which  ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson  called  the  "heart  of  the  Covenant."  Should 
this  be  done?  That  article,  short  as  it  is,  contains  three 
parts : 

First,  the  Member  Nations  agree  to  respect  each  other's  terri- 
tory and  independence. 

Next  they  agree  to  preserve  each  other's  territory  and  inde- 
pendence against  external  aggression. 

Third,  in  case  of  danger,  or  actual  occurrence,  of  such  aggres- 
sion, the  Council  is  to  advise  the  members  of  the  League  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  foregoing  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled.     ' 

The  second  and  also  the  third  part  of  this  article  can  be 
eliminated  without  impairing  the  first  part,  i.  e.,  the 
promise  to  respect  the  territory  and  independence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  League.  This  can  be  easily  done,  if 
it  is  desirable,  by  revising  that  article  so  that  it  will  read 
as  follows: 

Each  member  of  the  League  agrees  to  respect  the  territory  and 
sovereignty  of  all  the  other  members. 

No  nation  is  fit  for  membership  in  a  union  or  association 
with  others  unless  it  comes  in  with  the  intention  of  re- 
specting their  territory  and  sovereignty  therein,  and  is 
willing  to  give  evidence  of  this  intention  by  agreeing  that 
it  will  do  so,  at  least  while  the  union  lasts.  The  United 
States  certainly  has  no  good  ground  for  hesitating  to  make 
such  an  agreement.  It  would  only  put  down  in  writing 
what  is  now,  always  has  been,  and,  let  us  hope,  always  will 
be,  a  fixed  resolution  in  our  mind  and  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  declared  in  the  face  of  a  contem- 
plated attack  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  against  the  ter- 
ritory and  independence  of  the  liberated  portions  of 
America,  was  a  warning  to  them  to  keep  hands  off  all 
American  Republics.  It  gave  them  assurance,  however,  that 
we  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  Europe's  continued  pos- 
session of  those  parts  of  America  which  had  not  responded 
to  the  cry  of  Freedom,  by  proclaiming  and  achieving  their 
independence.  Europe,  Asia  and  America  (except  those 
parts  under  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States)  have  by  entering  the  League  already  united  in  an 
agreement  to  respect  each  other's  territory  and  inde- 
pendence, and  also  to  preserve  them  against  external  ag- 
gression. 

As  between  Europe,  Asia,  South  and  Central  America, 
and  also  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America, 
this  constitutes  a  full  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  That  Doctrine  now  has  back  of  it — 
thanks  to  the  Covenant — the  plighted  faith  of  all  the 
members  of  the  League,  as  well  as  the  resolution  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

If  the  promise  contained  in  Article  X  is  reduced  to  mutual 
respect  for  the  territory  and  independence  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  we  enter  the  League  on  that  basis,  the  situation 
will  be  thus:  the  United  States  will  have  bound  itself  to 
respect  the  territory  and  independ-  [Continued  on  page  4S7 


Harding  Has  His  Say 

PRESIDENT  Harding  delivered  his  first  annual  ad- 
dress to  Congress  in  person  on  April  12.  The  first  part 
of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  the  domestic  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation.  Economy,  and  the  tax  revision  which 
economy  will  make  possible,  led  the  list  of  subjects  consid- 
ered by  President  Harding: 

I  know  of  no  more  pressing  problem  at  home  than  to  restrict 
our  national  expenditures  within  the  limits  of  our  national  in- 
come, and  at  the  same  time  measurably  lift  the  burdens  of  war 
taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  the  American  people. 

The  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  the  statements 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  prepared  to  present  to  you  will  indicate  what  rev- 
enues must  be  provided  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government's 
business  and  meet  its  current  requirements  and  fixed-debt  charges. 
Unless  there  are  striking  cuts  in  the  important  fields  of  expendi- 
ture, receipts  from  internal  taxes  cannot  safely  be  permitted  to 
fall  below  $4,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  years  1922  and  192.3.  This 
would  mean  total  internal  tax  collections  of  about  one  billion 
less  than  in  1920  and  one-half  billion  less  than  in  1921. 

The  most  substantial  relief  from  the  tax  burden  must  come  for 
the  present  from  the  readjustment  of  internal  taxes,  and  the 
revision  or  repeal  of  those  taxes  which  have  become  unproductive 
and  are  so  artificial  and  burdensome  as  to  defeat  their  own 
purpose.  A  prompt  and  thoro-going  revision  of  the  internal  tax 
laws,  made  with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  revenues, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  a  requisite  to  the  revival  of  business  activity 
in  this  country.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  enact,  without  delay,  a  revision  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and  such  emergency  tariff  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  American  trade  and  industry. 

It  is  of  less  concern  whether  internal  taxation  or  tariff  revision 
shall  come  first  than  has  been  popularly  imagined,  because  we 
must  do  both,  but  the  practical  course  for  earliest  accomplish- 
ment will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  Congress.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  and  the  abolition 
of  inequities,  and  unjustifiable  exasperations  in  the  present 
system. 

On  the  old  familiar  battle-ground  of  the  tariff,  Presi- 
dent Harding  wielded  his  weapons  vigorously  in  defense 
of  protectionism.  He  desired  first  of  all  an  "instant  tariff 
enactment,  emergency  in  character  and  understood  by  our 
people  that  it  is  for  the  emergency  only."  Later,  there 
should  be  a  "maturer  revision  of  our  tariff  laws"  based  on 
the  principle  of  protection.  "The  privileges  of  the  American 
market  to  the  foreign  producer  are  offered  too  cheaply  to- 
day" and  it  is  of  much  less  importance  to  extend  our  for- 
eign trade  than  to  "hold  our  own  markets  secure." 

President  Harding  promised  business  that  there  would 
be  no  ventures  into  state  Socialism,  declaring  that  private 
business  "ought  to  have  no  call  to  meet  Government  compe- 
tition." But  he  condemned  profiteering  and  suggested  "some 
suitable  inquiry  by  Congress"  to  "speed  the  price  readjust- 
ment to  normal  relationship."  He  strongly  advocated  the 
national  budget  system.  He  dealt  with  the  railroad  problem 
briefly,  indicating  that  there  must  be  no  talk  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  that  "Railway  rates  and  costs  of 
operation  must  be  reduced."  He  favored  a  continuation  of 
Federal  aid  in  building  highways,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  "Large  Federal  outlay  demands  a  Federal  voice  in  the 
program  of  expenditure." 

President  Harding  recommended  that  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  disabled  soldiers  be  passed  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Dawes  committee  "that  all  Government 
agencies  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  ex-service  men 
should  be  placed  under  one  directing  head."  He  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
within  which  would  be  brought  welfare  bureaus  and 
agencies   now   scattered    in   many   departments.    He    prom- 


Nelion  Harding  in  Brookltin  Dailv  Eagle 

Do  they  know  where  to  stop? 

ised  economy  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  declared  that  &ny 
further  reduction  of  armaments  must  depend  on  agree- 
ments with  other  nations,  as  "merest  prudence  forbids  that 
we  disarm  alone."  He  denounced  lynching  and  favored  "the 
creation  of  a  commission,  embracing  representatives  of 
both  races,  to  study  and  report  on"  the  negro  problem  in 
its  general  aspects. 

Harding's  Foreign  Policy 

THE  peace  settlement  outlined  by  President  Harding  in 
his  message  is  rather  complex  and  consists  of  several 
stages.  To  prevent  confusion,  these  stages  must  be  sep- 
arately indicated: 

L  The  total  rejection  of  the  existing  League  of  Nations 
or  any  League  which  might  be  considered  "a  political  in- 
strument" of  the  victorious  Powers  in  the  Great  War: 

In  the  existing  League  of  Nations,  world  governing  with  its 
super-powers,  this  republic  will  have  no  part.  There  can  be  no 
misinterpretation,  and  there  will  be  no  betrayal  of  the  deliberate 
expression  of  the  American  people  in  the  recent  election ;  and, 
settled  in  our  decision  for  ourselves,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  our  associates  in  war  in  particular, 
that  the  League  Covenant  can  have  no  sanction  by  us. 

The  aim  to  associate  nations  to  prevent  war,  preserve  peace 
and  promote  civilization  our  people  most  cordially  applauded. 
We  yearned  for  this  new  instrument  of  justice,  but  we  can  have 
no  part  in  a  committal  to  an  agency  of  force  in  unknown  contin- 
gencies ;  we  can  recognize  no  super-authority. 

Manifestly  the  highest  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
defeated  in  linking  it  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  making  it 
the  enforcing  agency  of  the  victors  of  the  war.  International 
Association  for  permanent  peace  must  be  conceived  solely  as  an 
instrumentality  of  justice,  unassociated  with  the  passions  of 
yesterday,  and  not  so  constituted  as  to  attempt  the  dual  functions 
of  a  political  instrument  of  the  conquerors  and  of  an  agency  of 
peace.  There  can  be  no  prosperity  for  the  fundamental  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  any  such  association  so  long  as  it  is  an 
oi*gan  of  any  particular  treaty,  or  committed  to  the  attainment 
of  the  special  aims  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

II.  An     immediate    peace    resolution,    simply    restoring 
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peace  and  reserving  American  rights  without  any  declara- 
tion of  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress: 

Such  a  resolution  should  undertake  to  do  no  more  than  thus 
to  declare  the  state  of  peace,  which  all  America  craves.  It  must 
add  no  difficulty  in  effecting,  with  just  reparations,  the  restora- 
tion for  which  all  Europe  yearns,  and  upon  which  the  world's 
recovery  must  be  founded.  Neither  former  enemy  nor  ally  can 
mistake  America's  position,  because  our  attitude  as  to  respon- 
sibility for  the  war  and  the  necessity  for  just  reparations  already 
has  had  formal  and  very  earnest  expression. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  undertake  to  make  a  statement  of 
future  policy  with  respect  to  European  affairs  in  such  a  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  peace.  In  correcting  the  failure  of  the  Execu- 
tive, in  negotiating  the  most  important  treaty  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  to  recognize  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Senate  we  would  go  to  the  other  extreme,  equally  objectionable, 
if  Congress  or  the  Senate  should  assume  the  function  of  the 
Executive.  Our  highest  duty  is  the  preservation  of  the  constituted 
powers  of  each,  and  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
so  essential  to  our  common  welfare. 

III.  The   ratification   of   the   Treaty   of   Versailles,   with 

reservations  which  preserve  us  from  entanglement  in  the 

League  of  Nations;   rejection  of  any  idea  of  negotiating 

separate   or   special  treaties   of  peace  with   Germany  and 

Austria : 

The  wiser  course  would  seem  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  con-  fTlHE  long  and  tedious  international  controversy  over 
firmation  of  our  rights  and  interests  as  already  provided  and  to  J^^he  Japanese  mandate  for  the  island  of  Yap  has 
engage  under  the  existing  treaty,  assuming,  of  course,  that  this       .    ,  ,  .      .,  ^       .        .  r^         .  t-T     , 

taken  a  grave  turn  m  the  recent  note  of  Secretary  Hughes 


pay  responded  so  slowly  to  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
Whether  the  professors  could  have  improved  their  lot  by 
trades  union  methods,  involving  general  strikes,  picketing 
of  class-rooms,  sabotage  and  the  boycott  of  "unfair" 
Boards  of  Trustees,  is  an  interesting  speculation. 

The  report  reveals  another  disadvantage  of  the  college 
professor  as  compared  with  the  trades  unionist.  In  most 
industries,  especially  in  transportation,  the  greater  part 
of  the  budget  goes  for  wages.  But  it  was  found  that  sal- 
aries amounted  on  the  average  to  only  47  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  of  the  colleges  and  universities  reporting.  More- 
over, the  total  salary  budget,  taking  account  not  only  of 
increases  of  pay  but  of  increases  in  the  number  of  in- 
structors employed,  increased  only  42.6  per  cent  since  1914, 
whereas  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  physical 
"plants"  increased  on  the  average  74  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  human  factor  counts  for  less  financially  in  edu- 
cation than  in  industry,  and  it  counts  for  relatively  less 
today  than  it  did  before  the  war. 

Uncle  Sam  Demands  a  Front  Seat 


can   be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  such   explicit  reservations 
and  modifications  as  will  secure  our  absolute 
freedom    from    inadvisable    commitments    and 
safeguard  all  our  essential  interests. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  people  needs  my 
assurance  that  a  request  to  negotiate  needed 
treaties  of  peace  would  be  as  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  as  it  is  technically  ineffective,  and 
I  know  in  my  own  heart  there  is  none  who 
would  wish  to  embarrass  the  Executive  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  when  we  are  all  so 
eager  to  turn  disappointment  and  delay  into 
gratifying  accomplishment. 

IV.  The  negotiation  of  a  new  associa- 
tion of  nations  after  our  peace  declaration 
and  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  reservations: 


With  the  super-governing  League  definitely 
rejected,  and  with  the  world  so  informed,  and 
with  the  status  of  peace  proclaimed  at  home, 
we  may  proceed  to  negotiate  the  covenanted 
relationships  so  essential  to  the  recognition  of 
all  the  rights  everywhere  of  our  own  nation 
and  play  our  full  part  in  joining  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  once 
more. 

Rockefeller  to  the  Rescue 


THE  General  Education  Board  in  its  re- 
cently published  annual  report  an- 
nounces that  during  last  year  John  D. 
Rockefeller  added  $70,000,000  to  the  funds 
of  the  Board.  Of  this  $50,000,000  will  be  spent  on  salaries 
in  colleges  and  universities  and  the  other  $20,000,000  will 
go  to  the  improvement  of  medical  education. 

The  survey  of  educational  conditions  made  by  the  Board 
shows  the  need  of  such  endowments.  More  than  half  of 
the  8540  instructors  and  professors  in  the  259  colleges  and 
universities  comprized  in  the  survey  were  paid  in  1919-20 
less  than  $2,100  a  year.  3293  were  paid  more  than  $2,100 
a  year,  but  of  these  only  516  more  than  $4,200  a  year,  and 
only  ninety-two  more  than  $6,000.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  salaries  are  the  highest  paid  in  the  teach- 
ing profession,  since  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
are  much  lower  than  in  the  colleges.  These  salaries  repre- 
sent an  average  increase  of  25  per  cent  from  1914  to  1919; 
during  which  period  the  cost  of  living  increased  about  80 
or  90  per  cent.  Very  few  forms  of  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
labor  are  so  poorly  paid  as  the  average  college  professor, 
and  in  no  branch  of  organized  hand  labor  has  increase  of 


to  the  Allied  Powers.  The  note  deals 
with  the  specific  case  of  Yap,  but  it 
bases  the  American  contention  that 
Yap  should  not  be  allotted  to  Japan 
without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  on  the  general  principle  that 
no  decision  involving  rights  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war  is  valid  without 
American  participation  and  consent. 
This  reopens  the  whole  question  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  may  be  intended  as  a  first  move 
in  making  a  peace  settlement  in  line 
with  the  declared  policies  of  the 
Harding  Administration. 

Mr.  Hughes  begins  with  the 
premise  that  "the  right  to  dispose 
of  the  overseas  possessions  of  Ger- 
many was  acquired  only  thru  the 
victory  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers."  As  the  United  States  is  ad- 
mittedly one  of  these  Powers  "there 
could  be  no  valid  or  effective  dispo- 
sition of  the  overseas  possesions  of 
Germany  without  the  assent  of  the 
United  States."  This  fundamental 
fact  is  in  no  way  altered  by  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  stipulated  that  Germany's  colonial 
rights  were  renounced  in  favor  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  of  which  Powers  the  United  States  is 
one,  and  therefore  "the  terms  of  that  treaty  confirm  the 
position  of  the  United  States." 

Nor  could  it  be  justly  alleged  that  "the  confirmation  of 
the  mandate  in  question  and  the  definition  of  its  terms  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  December,  1920," 
gave  it  any  added  validity  since  "the  United  States  has 
never  vested  either  the  Supreme  Council  or  the  League  of 
Nations  with  any  authority  to  bind  the  United  States  or 
to  act  on  its  behalf."  In  other  words,  the  United  States  is 
free  to  disregard  any  colonial  mandate  given  by  the  League 
of  Nations  which  seems  to  it  contrary  to  American  inter- 
ests unless  it  has  by  treaty  consented  to  the  attribution  of 
the  mandate.  This  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  authority 
of  the  League  which  may  in  the  future  affect  territorial 


Stinson  in  Dayton  Daily  Nevos 

Once,    we    couldn't    find    Yap    with    a 
magnifying    glass 
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Itueniatwnal 

Charles  G.  Dawes,  chairman 
of  the  special  commission  to 
investigate  soldier  relief, 
leaving  the  White  House  after 
his  first  conference  with 
President  Harding 


questions  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  little 
island  of  Yap. 

In  the  agreement  assign- 
ing Yap  to  Japan  it  was 
stated  that  this  mandate 
was  awarded  by  agreement 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  The  basis  for  this 
statement  was  an  alleged 
decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council  on  May  7,  1919, 
found  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  granting 
to  Japan  a  mandate  over 
the  German  Pacific  islands 
north  of  the  equator.  Secre- 
tary Hughes  declares  that 
in  any  case  this  was  not 
binding  on  the  United 
States,  since  the  American 
Government  entered  into  no 
treaty  on  the  matter.  But 
he  quotes  further  a  memo- 
randum by  President  Wil- 
son of  date  March  3,  1921 
(the  last  day  of  his  admin- 
istration), denying  that  he 
had  ever  consented  to  let 
Japan  have  Yap.  On  many 
occasions  previous  to  May 
7,  1919,  he  had  formally 
registered  reservations  con- 
cerning Yap  in  meetings  of 
the  Supreme  Council  "and 
had  taken  the  position  that  it  should  not  be  assigned  under 
mandate  to  any  one  Power,  but  should  be  internationalized 
for  cable  purposes."  "I  never  abandoned  or  modified  this 
position  in  respect  to  the  island  of  Yap,  and  I  did  not  agree 
on  May  7,  1919,  or  at  any  other  time,  that  the  island  of 
Yap  should  be  included  in  the  assignment  of  mandates  to 
Japan."  By  notes  of  November  9,  1920,  and  subsequently 
the  United  States  had  protested  against  the  award  of  Yap 
to  Japan. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  Secretary  Hughes's  long  and 
ingenious  argument  is  sufl!iciently  startling.  The  United 
States  not  only  protests  against  the  Japanese  mandate 
over  Yap,  but  refuses  to  recognize  it  as  having  any  diplo- 
matic existence: 

In  particular,  as  no  treaty  has  ever  been  concluded  with  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  island  of  Yap.  and  as  no  one  Las 
ever  been  authorized  to  cede  or  surrender  the  right  or  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  island,  this  Government  must  insist 
that  it  has  not  lost  its  right  or  interest  as  it  existed  prior  to  any 
action  of  the  Supreme  Council  or  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
cannot  recognize  the  allocation  of  the  island  or  the  validity  of 
the  mandate  to  Japan. 

The   Dawes  Report 

THE  special  committee,  headed  by  ex-Brigadier-General 
Charles  Dawes,  which  was  appointed  by  President 
Harding  to  investigate  the  needs  of  ex-service  men,  has 
presented  its  report  and  recommendations.  The  present 
session  of  Congress  will  have  to  take  this  report  into  con- 
sideration in  preparing  needed  legislation.  The  committee 
finds  that  "much  confusion  and  inefficiency"  has  resulted 
from  the  overlapping  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance,  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  "The  result  is  that  the  ex-service 
person  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  prompt, 
generous  and  sympathetic  treatment  which  Congress  and 
tthe  country  intended  he  should  receive." 

The  committee  makes  a  number  of  recommendations  for 


improving  conditions.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  a  Veterans' 
Service  Administration  be  established  and  that  to  it  be 
transferred  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  the  Re- 
habilitation Division  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  and  such  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service  as 
concerns  the  war  veterans.  At  the  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Service  Administration  will  be  a  Director  General,  ap- 
pointed by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  President.  He 
will  have  power  to  decentralize  administration,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  there  be  "no  statutory  limitations  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  employees  he  is 
authorized  to  engage  within  the  limits  of  the  appropria- 
tions." Pending  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  transfer  the  activities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  veterans  to  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance.  Hospital  facilities  should  be  enlarged  and 
extended  at  once.  The  report  concludes: 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  present  deplor- 
able failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  properly  care  for 
the  disabled  veterans  is  due  in  large  part  to  an  imperfect  organi- 
zation of  governmental  effort.  There  is  no  one  in  control  of 
the  whole  situation.  Independent  agencies  by  mutual  agreement 
DOW  endeavor  to  coordinate  their  action,  but  in  such  efforts  the 
joint  action  is  too  often  modified  by  minor  considerations,  and 
there  is  always  lacking  that  complete  cooperation  which  is  inci- 
dent to  a  powerful  superimposed  authority.  No  emergency  of  war 
itself  was  greater  than  is  the  emergency  which  confronts  the 
nation  in  its  duty  to  care  for  those  disabled  in  its  service  and 
now  neglected.     .     .     . 

No  Cabinet  officer  or  Assistant  Secretary  burdened  with  other 
duties  should  be  the  one  to  whom  the  man  charged  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  disabled  saviors  of  our  country  should  report.  He 
should  report  directly  to  the  President.  His  place  should  be  held 
in  the  public  esteem  as  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that  the 
President  can  bestow  as  the  service  he  can  render  should  be  of 
untold  value  to  the  nation. 

Saving  the  British  Mines 

CONFRONTED  with  the  peril  of  the  destruction  of 
Great  Britain's  basic  industry  of  coal  mining.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  has  exerted  himself  in  two  directions,  to  safe- 
guard the  mines  by  mobilizing  the  forces  of  public  order, 
and  to  bring  the  striking  miners  once  more  into  conference 
with  their  employers.  One  attempt  at  bringing  about  a  con- 
ference failed  because  the  Government  insisted  that  the 
first  question  to  be  discussed  was  the  return  of  the  pump- 
men to  their  work  in  order  to  save  the  mines  from  being 
flooded.  Lloyd  George  told  the  miners  that  this  was  the  first 
general  strike  in  the  coal  mines  during  which  the  mines 
were  allowed  to  become  flooded  and  "it  is  inconceivable  that 
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i'nderwood  i  L'ndertcood 

"Any  one  picking  coal  from  this  tip  will  be  prosecuted,"  says 
the  sign,  but  with  very  little  effect  upon  the  people  who  feel  the 
pinch  of  the  British  coal  strike  and  are  willing  to  take  the  chance 
of  arrest  for  the  sake  of  gleaning  a  bit  of  coal  here  and  there 
on  the  refuse  heap  to  "keep  the  home  fires  burning" 
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during  the  period  of  negotiations  not  merely  should  the 
pumpmen  not  be  allowed  to  keep  the  mines  from  destruction 
but  that  there  should  be  actual  interference  with  people 
who  are  doing  it."  The  miners  demanded  an  "unconditional 
conference." 

Face  to  face  with  the  situation,  the  Government  pro- 
claimed a  "state  of  emergency"  and  called  for  volunteers  to 
help  the  police  keep  order.  The  reserves  of  the  army  were 
called  into  service.  Many  preparations  were  made  for 
handling  the  food  supply  in  case  the  railwaymen  should 
join  the  miners  in  a  sympathetic  strike. 

Finally  a  conference  was  arranged  to  begin  Monday, 
April  11.  The  Government  yielded  a  point  and  agreed  to 
abandon  its  demand  that  the  pumpmen  return  to  work  be- 
fore any  other  question  was  discussed.  The  miners  on  their 
part  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  volunteer  workers  who 
were  saving  the  mines  from  being  flooded.  Mr.  Thom.as, 
chief  of  the  railwaymen,  announced  that  unless  the  strike 
were  settled  or  at  least  a  basis  for  agreement  reached  by 
the  night  of  April  12  the  railway  employees  would  go  on  a 
sympathetic  strike.  The  transport  workers  would  join  the 
miners  also,  and  thus  the  whole  "Triple  Alliance"  would  be 
mobilized  against  the  Government.  The  calling  of  the  con- 
ference postponed  the  strike  for  several  days. 

The  situation  in  the  British  coal  mines  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  of  the  American  railroads.  The  mines  were 
under  Government  control  during  the  war  and  wages  and 
profits  were  artificially  maintained  by  huge  Government 
subsidies.  The  men  desired  a  continuance  of  Government 
control  and  most  of  them  favored  public  ownership  of  the 
mines;  failing  this,  their  minimum  demand  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  wage  standards  and  agreements  of 
wartime.  They  desired  a  pooling  of  mine  resources  in 
order  to  maintain  in  all  districts,  even  m  the  poorest  mines, 
a  certain  minimum  wage  scale  sufficient  to  support  the 
standard  of  living  to  which  the  war  had  accustomed  them. 
The  position  of  the  mine  owners  is  just  the  opposite.  They 
wish  to  return  to  pre-war  conditions  with  individual  own- 
ership and  control  of  the  mines  and  with  wages  settled  lo- 
cally by  direct  agreement  between  an  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees. Since  there  is  widespread  unemployment  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  general  trend  of  wages  is  sharply  down- 
wards, the  miners  fear  with  reason  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  two  principles  of  "national  control"  of  the  industry  . 
and  "national  agreements"  between  the  owners  and  the 
employees  means  that  in  district  after  district  wages  will 
be  forced  down  to  the  miserable  level  that  prevailed  before 
the  war.  The  railwaymen  and  transport  workers  feel  that 
if  the  struggle  goes  against  the  miners  their  own  turn  will 
come  and  that  only  the  solidarity  of  the  Triple  Alliance  can 
defend  labor  against  the  "assaults  of  capitalism," 


Knoil   in   the  Dallaa   Nuicn 

The  shadow  of  the  shamrock 


The  Emerald  Isle 

A  day  late  in  April  has  been  fixed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment when  the  first  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring 
into  operation  the  new  Home  Rule  law.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  May  proclamations  will  be  issued  for  summoning 
the  new  Parliaments  of  northern  and  southern  Ireland 
and  during  the  month  elections  will  be  held.  The  Sinn  Fein- 
ers  and  the  old  Nationalists  are  expected  to  "boycott"  both 
Parliaments;  which  means  that  they  will  either  refuse  to 
take  part  in  the  elections  or  will  nominate  and  elect  candi- 
dates and  then  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  new  Parliaments. 
The  Parliament  of  northern  Ireland  will  not  be  much 
affected  by  this  policy,  since  the  Ulster  Unionists  will  elect 
their  candidates  and  proceed  to  govern  their  part  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Parliament  of  southern 
Ireland  will  find  itself  without  a  quorum  and  unable  to  do 
business. 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot  has  been  appointed  the  first  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the  Home  Rule  Act.  This  ap- 
pointment is  an  olive  branch  tendered  to  the  southern 
Irish,  as  Lord  Talbot  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  kinsman  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  the  chief  Catholic  family  among  the 
English  aristocracy.  No  Roman  Catholic  has  ever  before 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  indeed,  until 
the  Home  Rule  bill  became  law,  no  Catholic  was  legally 
eligible  for  the  post. 

The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Villard  committee 
to  investigate  conditions  in  Ireland  has  created  much  dis- 
cussion in  both  England  and  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  the  report  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  it  was  almost  wholly  from  Sinn  Fein 
sources.  The  British  Government  and  the  Ulster  Unionists, 
regarding  the  committee  as  prejudiced,  refused  to  present 
any  evidence  or  aid  its  deliberations  in  any  manner.  The 
report  of  the  committee  therefore  simply  reafl[irms  the 
assertions  of  the  Irish  revolutionists  and  must  be  regarded 
not  as  a  judicial  verdict  but  as  a  brief  for  the  prosecution. 
It  concludes: 

We  find  that  the  Irish  people  are  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  British  law  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  as  subjects  of 
the  British  King.  They  are  likewise  deprived  of  the  moral  pro- 
tection granted  by  international  law  to  which  they  are  entitled 
as  belligerents.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  forces, 
which,  acting  contrary  both  to  all  law  and  to  all  standards  of 
human  conduct,  have  instituted  in  Ireland  a  "terror." 

Specifically,  the  committee  finds  that  (1)  the  British 
Government  has  introduced  into  Ireland  "a  force  of  at  least 
78,000  men,  many  of  them  youthful  and  inexperienced"; 
(2)  the  British  forces  have  killed  men,  women  and  children 
and  abused  and  murdered  prisoners  of  war;  (3)  houses 
and  towns  have  been  burned  by  official  order;  (4)  factories 
and  creameries  have  been  destroyed  and  farms  devastated; 
(5)  hostages  have  been  taken,  fines  levied  on  towns  and 
private  property  destroyed  by  way  of  reprisal;  (6)  British 
civil  government  is  not  effectively  established  in  Ireland; 
(7)  the  Irish  people  recognize  and  obey  the  Sinn  Fein 
authorities.  The  committee  further  states  that  the  Irish 
question  is  not  a  religious  one,  and  that  Protestants  have 
never  been  discriminated  against  in  southern  Ireland  on 
account  of  their  religion. 

The  Villard  report  at  last  provoked  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  its  attitude  of  aloof  indifference  to  the 
activities  of  the  committee.  The  British  embassy  brought 
out  a  counter-statement,  declaring:  (1)  Ireland,  so  far 
from  being  "devastated"  is  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  probably  of  Europe,  one  evidence  of 
which  is  the  recent  vast  increase  in  bank  deposits;  (2)  be- 
fore there  were  any  reprisals  at  all,  the  revolutionists  had 
killed  ninety-two  policemen,  twelve  soldiers  and  twenty- 
three  civilians  and  wounded  a  much  larger  number,  be- 
sides burning  1200  buildings;  (3)  Sinn  Feiners  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  status  of  belligerents,  since  they  habitually 
violate  the  laws  of  war  and  carry  on  their  fight  by  secret 
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assassination;  (4)  the  British  force  in  Ireland  is  only 
61,000  "and  no  man  of  known  bad  character  is  retained  for 
a  moment";  (5)  there  have  been  some  reprisals,  but  no 
women  or  children  have  been  deliberately  killed  or  taken  as 
hostages  and  no  prisoners  have  been  tortured;  (6)  it  is 
probable  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  themselves  murdered  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  and  the  Mayor  of  Limerick. 

Here  is  assei'tion  and  counter-assertion,  and  everyone 
must  judge  for  himself  which  is  the.  more  worthy  of  belief. 
That  there  have  been  numerous  assassinations  on  the  one 
side  and  numerous  reprisals  on  the  other  is  unfortunately 
beyond  question,  but  no  really  impartial  investigation  has 
yet  shown  on  which  side  lies  the  deeper  bloodguiltiness. 


Morris,  lor  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

Those  old  war  posters  may  come  in  handy 

Germany  and  Reparations 

IT  seems  probable  that  the  deadlock  on  reparations  will 
last  until  May  1,  by  which  time  the  sum  total  must 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  be  legally  es- 
tablished. At  the  expiration  of  that  time  if  no  agreement 
by  consent  has  been  reached  the  French  Government  will 
probably  demand  a  military  occupation  of  Germany,  the 
seizure  of  customs  and  other  drastic  methods  of  coercion. 
The  French  are  angry  at  the  memorandum  which  Dr. 
Simons  sent  to  Washington  for  a  double  reason;  because 
they  see  in  it  an  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies,  and  because  of  the  asser- 
tion contained  in  it  that  the  French  had  not  made  any  ade- 
quate effort  to  restore  the  devastated  departments.  They 
claim  that  the  war-zone  has  already  been  very  largely  re- 
stored and  resettled,  but  that  France  had  almost  to  go 
bankrupt  in  the  effort.  A  recent  French  estimate  puts  the 
bill  for  damages  to  France  alone  at  218,541,596,120  paper 
francs.  (The  franc  is  so  far  below  par  that  the  sum  is  not 
so  enormous  as  it  seems).  Over  130,000,000,000  francs  rep- 
resents physical  damage  to  factories,  homes  and  other 
property;  60,000,000.000  francs  covers  military  pensions, 
and  the  rest  of  the  total  represents  such  items  as  separa- 
tion allowances,  assistance  to  war  prisoners,  repayment  of 
fines  and  exactions  made  during  the  war. 

Dr.  Simons,  German  Foreign  Minister,  was  asked  what 
steps  to  settle  the  indemnity  question  Germany  would  take 
by  May  1.  He  said  that  he  did  not  yet  have  ready  any  new 
counter-proposals,  but  that  they  would  be  forthcoming.  He 
said  that  he  "would  not  remain  in  a  Government  which  did 
not  declare  its  intentions  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  ut- 


most capacity  of  Germany"  and  that  "in  a  few  days  we 
are  going  to  show  in  an  irrefutable  manner  our  good  faith." 
He  said  that  France  was  directing  Allied  policy  with  re- 
spect to  reparations  and,  "We  can  settle  the  reparations 
question  only  by  direct  agreement  with  France." 

Bernard  Baruch,  American  expert  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  estimates  that  "retaining  Silesia,  and  with  all 
discriminatory  restrictions  removed  from  Germans  and 
their  trade,  Germany  could  pay  a  present  capital  value  of 
$12,000,000,000."  He  estimates  the  capital  value  of  what 
the  Allies  demand  at  $21,000,000,000,  not  counting  the 
variable  tax  on  exports.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Baruch  as  to 
what  is  possible  is  therefore  considerably  less  than  what 
the  Allies  demand,  tho  more  than  Germany  has  as  yet  of- 
fered. To  make  the  burden  of  the  Allies  easier,  since  they 
are  bound  to  be  disappointed  in  part  in  their  expectations 
of  indemnity,  he  proposes  that  we  should  forego  part  of  the 
Allied  indebtedness  to  the  United  States.  He  does  not  pro- 
pose a  general  cancellation  of  all  the  war  loans  of  the 
American  Government  to  the  European  Allies,  but  simply 
"the  remission  of  that  part  of  the  obligations  incurred  for 
American-made  munitions,"  since  the  money  was  spent  in 
the  United  States  and  was  our  contribution  on  the  material 
side  to  winning  the  war.  Even  this  partial  remission  he  sug- 
gests might  well  be  made  conditional  on  the  continuance 
of  peace,  for  if  the  United  States  should  again  enter  a  war 
this  suspended  debt  could  be  counted  as  a  credit  for  us  in 
making  purchases  abroad  of  the  war  munitions  we  would 
need.  In  other  words,  we  should  not  ask  the  English  to  pay 
back  the  money  we  loaned  which  the  English  spent  in  buy- 
ing American  cannon  and  canned  meats,  but  we  should 
have  the  privilege  of  buying  an  equivalent  amount  in  the 
English  market  without  indebtedness  in  case  conditions 
were  reversed. 

The  question  of  Upper  Silesia  is  giving  the  Allies  as 
much  trouble  as  if  the  plebiscite  had  never  taken  place. 
There  are  three  good  arguments  for  dividing  the  region 
according  to  the  line  of  the  plebiscite:  (1)  the  Poles  were 
led  to  expect  this  policy  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  they  would  feel  betrayed  in  the  house  of  their 
friends  if  the  whole  of  Upper  Silesia  were  to  remain  Ger- 
man; (2)  to  divide  the  region  would  correspond  to  the 
principle  of  democratic  "self-determination";  (3)  it  would 
weaken  an  enemy,  Germany,  and  strengthen  a  rather  weak 
friendly  nation,  Poland.  But  there  are  also  three  good  argu- 
ments for  keeping  Upper  Silesia  intact,  or  virtually  so: 
(1)  Upper  Silesia  is  a  geographic  and  economic  unit  and 
its  prosperity  would  be  damaged  if  a  national  frontier  were 
driven  right  thru  the  heart  of  the  mining  region;  (2)  the 
Germans  won  a  victory  in  the  plebiscite  zone  as  a  whole, 
which  ought  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  any 
frontier  revision,  and  any  attempt  to  hand  over  to  Poland 
the  valuable  mining  districts  would  rouse  lasting  resent- 
ment in  Germany.  The  Germans  would  feel  that  Upper 
Silesia  had  been  divided  like  a  banana  and  the  "pulp"  (the 
mineral  resources)  given  to  Poland  and  Germany  mocked 
with  the  gift  of  the  "skin"  (the  less  valuable  agricultural 
areas  of  the  north  and  west  which  voted  German  by  large 
majorities).  (3)  If  Germany  loses  the  mines,  or  any  large 
part  of  them,  her  power  to  pay  reparations  will  be  ma- 
terially decreased.  Some  have  proposed  that  the  plebiscite 
be  disregarded  entirely  and  Upper  Silesia  be  placed  under 
an  international  regime  like  that  of  the  Saar  valley  for  a 
period  of  five  or  more  years.  This  would  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  district  and  enable  the  Allies  to  use  the  coal  for 
reparations.  The  objection  is  that  both  Germany  and  Poland 
would  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  outburst  of  Communist  violence  in  central  Germany 
seems  to  have  simmered  down  to  comparative  order.  The 
German  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  converted  to  Bol- 
shevist doctrine  to  make  such  outbreaks  other  than  mad- 
ness. Another  favorable  symptom  is  the  ability  of  the  newly 
elected  Prussian  Parliament  to  organize  a  workable  part/ 
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government.  Adam  Stegerwald,  a  man  of 
working  class  origin,  has  been  chosen 
Prussian  Premier  with  the  backing  of 
the  Democrats,  the  Center  (Catholic 
party)  and  the  majority  Socialists.  The 
press  speaks  highly  of  his  ability. 

A  prominent  figure  has  passed  from 
the  German  stage  in  the  death  in  exile 
of  the  former  Empress,  Auguste  Vic- 
toria. She  died  of  heart  failure  on  April 
11  at  Doom,  the  present  home  of  the 
ex-Kaiser. 

Asia    Minor 

THE     Greek    campaign     against    the 
Turkish    Nationalist    army   of   Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  is  not  meeting  with  the  suc- 
cess   which    the    Greek    people    had    ex- 
pected. Accounts  of  the  fortunes  of  war 
differ    greatly    according    to    the    source 
of  information.   The 
Turks  claim  to  have 
driven     the     Greeks 
back     from     Eski- 
Shehr     behind      the 
Brusa    line    and    to 
have    destroyed    two 
Greek  divisions  in  a 
single    counter-of- 
fensive.    Some     en- 
thusiastic      Turks 
compared     the     vic- 
tory   of    Eski-Shehr 
to  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne;  a  somewhat 
strange    comparison 
when    it    is    recalled 
that  Turkey  was  an 
enemy      of      France 
during     the      Great      hitemationai 
War.       The      Greek 

statement  is  simply,  "Our  offensive  against  Eski-Shehr  has 
been  broken  off.  We  have  retired  to  our  original  positions." 
The  Turks  recaptured  Afiun  Karahissar,  a  junction  on  the 
Bagdad  railway,  and  threaten  Brusa  with  large  armies. 

The  Turks  are  also  much  encouraged  by  the  position  of 
foreign  affairs.  They  have  made  a  special  treaty  of  amity 
with  Bolshevist  Russia.  The  French  have  evacuated  Cilicia 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  who  fear  a  massacre  now  that  the  French  troops 
have  been  withdrawn.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  British, 
the  only  two  Powers  taking  a  very  active  interest  in  Near 
Eastern  affairs,  are  giving  either  material  or  moral  sup- 
port to  the  Greek  adventure. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  administration  in  Greece,  but 
it  has  not  brought  back  Venizelos  to  power.  Premier 
Kalogeropoulos  has  resigned  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Demetrios  Gounaris.  M.  Theotokis  will  be  Minister  of  War 
in  the  new  Cabinet,  and  M.  Baltazzis  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  King  Constantine  will  never  consent  to  bring 
Venizelos  back  to  power,  and  in  any  case  it  may  be  too  late 
for  the  Greeks  to  regain  the  support  of  the  Allied  Powers 
for  their  territorial  claims. 


Italian  Politics 


IN  May  there  will  be  another  general  election  in  Italy. 
Premier  Giolitti's  excuse  for  holding  it  is  that  by  con- 
stitutional precedent  a  new  election  should  take  place 
when  the  electorate  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
new  territories  to  the  Kingdom.  Since  Italian  territorial 
gains  from  the  war  have  been  definitely  confirmed  and  de- 


limited by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
with  Yugoslavia,  the  Trentino, 
Trieste  and  Istria  will  send 
their  representatives  to  sit  with 
the  representatives  of  the  old 
provinces  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  Premier's  real 
reason  for  holding  an  election  at 
this  time  is  the  hope  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  Communist  and 
extreme  Socialist  parties.  The 
elections  of  1919  returned  an 
enormous  delegation  of  Social- 
ists; considerably  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Altho  the  Communists  have 
since  then  branched  off  from  the 
regular  Socialist  party,  the  Gov- 
ei'nment  is  still  embarrassed  by 
the  size  and  violence  of  the  So- 
cialist section  of  the  Chamber 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  an 
election  held  now  would  return 
to  power  a  more  moderate  Par- 
liament. 

Perhaps  no  one  save  Premier 
Giolitti  could  have  kept  in  office 
during  recent  troubles.  Italy  has 
suffered  from  economic  depres- 
sion and  after-war  poverty  ex- 
actly as  have  England,  France 
and  the  United  States;  but  the 
people  have  suffered  more  be- 
cause even  in  normal  times  Italy 
is  not  a  rich  country.  There  has 
been  the  long  drawn  out  dispute 
with  the  Yugoslavs  over  the 
eastern  frontier,  complicated  by 
D'Annunzio's  insurrection.  There 
have  been  riots  and  dynamite 
outrages  by  the  Communists  in 
the  industrial  towns  and  lawless 
repression  by  the  bands  of  "Fascisti."  But  thru  it  all 
Giolitti  has  piloted  his  course,  achieving  his  aims  more  fre- 
quently by  compromize  than  by  defiance.  Thus  he  kept  the 
army  and  police  "neutral"  while  striking  workmen  seized 
and  ran  the  factories  instead  of  attempting  to  "vindicate 
the  rights  of  private  property."  Altho  this  passive  policy 
was  almost  an  abdication  of  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment, it  met  with  some  success,  for  the  fire  of  revolu- 
tion burned  itself  out  and  the  factories  went  back  to  their 
owners  on  various  terms  and  compromize.  Giolitti  has  been 
equally  successful  in  handling  political  problems  in  Par- 
liament, and  in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs.  Altho  on  him 
rested  the  cloud  of  leading  the  "neutralist"  faction  during 
the  war  he  has  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Allies  since  he 
resumed  office.  He  is  a  political  "boss,"  supple  and  adroit 
rather  than  heroic  or  consistent,  but  familiar  with  every 
twist  and  turn  of  Italian  politics,  and  he  has  succeeded 
where  men  of  slower  mind  have  failed. 

Near  Pola,'  an  Italian  city  in  the  former  Austrian 
province  of  Istria,  there  has  been  a  serious  clash  between 
bands  of  Croatian  peasants  and  the  Italians.  Order  was 
eventually  restored  by  the  Italian  military  forces,  but  only 
after  several  persons  had  been  killed  and  over  a  hundred 
wounded. 

As  Italy,  enlarged  by  the  war,  now  includes  many 
thousands  of  Croats  and  Slovenes,  it  will  take  very  wise 
government  in  the  new  provinces  to  avoid  similar  national- 
ist riots  in  the  future. 

The  ill-feeling  caused  by  D'Annunzio's  adventure  has 
not  been  eradicated  from  the  Slavic  mind,  nor  does  it  help 
to  have  the  Fascisti  "boom"  the  Jingo  poet  for  Premier. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  principals  in  the  Geor- 
gia peonage  case:  John  S. 
Williams,  the  Jasper  Coun- 
ty planter  who  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  in  his 
first  trial  following  the  ac- 
cusation that  he  killed 
eleven  negro  peons  work- 
ing on  his  plantation,  and 
Clyde  Manning,  the  negro 
farm  hand  who  confessed 
that  he  had  carried  out 
these  murders  under  Wil- 
liams's orders 


A    Little 


Young  Stars  and  Old 

A.  J.  Lotka 


By 


Professor  Michelson's  recent  meas- 
urement of  the  giant  star  Betelgeuse 
has  once  more  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
immensity  of  the  universe,  and  to  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  this  par- 
ticular corner  which  we  inhabit.  We 
think  of  our  sun  as  a  stupendous  bulk. 
Look  up  at  the  moon  in  the  sky.  Imag- 
ine the  sun  to  be  bodily  transported,  so 
as  to  engulf  us,  earth  and  moon  and 
all,  as  we  stand.  Then  the  moon  would 
be  buried  almost  halfway  down  in  the 
body  of  the  sun.  For  the  sun's  radius 
is  433,000  miles,  nearly  double  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  to  the  moon 
(240,000  miles).  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
in  another  way,  the  earth,  the  moon 
and  all  the  planets  together  make  up 
only  one-seventh  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
solar  system.  All  the  rest  is  concen- 
trated in  the  sun. 

And  yet,  among  its  own  kind,  our 
monarch  of  the  sky  has  to  take  a 
somewhat  modest  place,  at  any  rate  as 
to  brightness  and  volume.  Of  the  six 
thousand  odd  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  majority  are  probably 
more  than  a  hundred  times  more  bril- 
liant than  the  sun,  their  light,  as  they 
appear  to  us  here  being  dimmed  only 
by  the  great  intervening  distance.  For 
even  the  "nearest"  of  them,  the  star 
Alpha  Centauri,  is  twenty-five  million 
miles  away,  so  that  we  see  it,  not  as  it 
is  now,  but  as  it  was  four  and  a  half 
years  ago.  And  so,  those  glittering 
points  in  the  sky  are,  for  the  most 
part,  suns  more  mighty  than  our  own. 
Among  them  Betelgeuse  must  hold  a 
high  rank,  both  in  point  of  brilliancy 
and  of  volume.  For  this  heavenly  body 
belongs  to  what  astronomers  have 
termed  the  giant  class,  while  our  sun  is 
a  dwarf  star.  These  terms  do  not  ex- 
press merely  the  obvious  relation  in 
size.  They  refer  to  certain  more 
fundamental  characteristics.  We  might 
equally  well  say  that  Betelgeuse  is  a 
young  star,  while  our  sun  is  in  mid- 
life. For  stars  have  their  life  history 
somewhat  as  living  beings  do.  Much  of 
it  necessarily  remains  wrapped  in 
mystery,  but  this  at  any  rate  seems  now 
fairly  certain — that  in  its  early  stages 
a  star  is  widely  diffused  as  a  thin  mass 
of  gas  at  relatively  low  temperature. 
This  gradually  contracts  and  becomes 
more  dense,  and  at  the  same  time  hot- 
ter. In  this  process  the  color  of  the  star 
changes,  for  the  tint  of  a  glowing  hot 
body  depends  on  its  temperature,  as 
everyone  knows.  A  moderately  hot  body 
appears  dark  red,  and,  as  its  tempera- 
ture rises  it  passes  thru  bright  red  and 
orange  to  a  final  white  heat.  While  the 


eye  can  distinguish  the  coarser  grada- 
tions of  temperature  in  this  color  scale, 
it  requires  a  special  instrument,  the 
spectrometer,  to  observe  the  finer 
shades  in  which  the  astronomer  is  in- 
terested. At  the  same  time  the  spec- 
trometer yields  highly  important  in- 
formation on  a  variety  of  other  points 
regarding  the  star,  such  as  its  chemi- 
cal .  composition,  its  physical  state 
(whether  gaseous  or  liquid  or  solid), 
and  even  its  motion  towards  or  away 
from  the  observer. 

The  young  star,  as  was  observed 
above,  is  comparatively  cool  and  much 
bloated.  So  Betelgeuse  spreads  itself 
over  a  huge  space  which  would  extend 
nearly  to  the  orbit  of  Mars  if  the  giant 
star  were  placed  with  its  center  where 
the  sun  is  now.  As  time  goes  on  the 
giant  contracts  under  the  influence  of 
gravity,  and  in  this  process  it  becomes 
heated.  A  stage  is  finally  reached  when 
the    star,   now   comparatively   compact. 


ilike  our  sun,  reverses  its  behavior,  and 
"starts  to  fall  in  temperature,  tho  still 
contracting.  In  this  way  every  tempera- 
ture is  gone  thru  twice,  once  in  going 
up  the  scale,  as  a  giant  star,  and  once 
in  coming  down,  as  a  dwarf.  Finally, 
we  may  presume,  the  star  cools  so  that 
it  no  longer  gives  out  visible  light. 

An  Amphibious  Forest 

There  was  completed  the  other  day 
in  British  Columbia  a  craft  250  feet 
long,  60  feet  beam,  36  feet  draft,  with 
a  displacement  of  9000  tons.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  it  was  that  ship 
and  cargo  were  all  in  one.  The  boat 
was  made  of  5,000,000  feet  of  Douglas 
fir,  built  and  bolted  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  ship,  with  engines  in  its 
midst  and  with  poop  and  fo'c'sle  on 
top.  It  was  a  sailing  ship  with  auxiliary 
motors  driving  twin  screws. 

On  arrival  at  its  destination  it  will 
be  taken  apart.  All  parts  will  be  mar- 
ketable except  the  pieces  thru  which 
bolts  had  passed,  the  deck  houses  and 
the  engines. 


A  remnant  herd  on  the  Missouri,  in  South  Dakota — "sad,  shabby  specimens  of  the 

monarchs  of  the  plains" 

Where  Buffaloes  Are  Kings 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


Author  of 


To  all  lovers  of  wild  life  the  story 
of  the  restoration  of  the  buffalo  herds 
in  Wainwright  Park,  Alberta,  should 
bring  good  cheer.  Better  still,  two  days 
spent  with  them  in  the  park,  where 
you  meet  a  moving  mass  of  5000 
humped,  furry  backs  and  suddenly 
have  to  scuttle  your  motor  off  the 
prairie  trail  because  some  old  bulls 
begin  pawing  up  dust  to  take  a  mud 
bath! 


Pathfinders  of  the  West" 

Picture  not  a  160-acre  farm,  but  160 
square    miles,    fenced    off    sixteen    to 


twenty  feet  high.  Park  clumps  of  brush 
wood  and  myriad  sky-blue  sloughs  lie 
in  the  hollows  of  the  rolling  hills  east 
of  Edmonton,  where  the  buffalo  park 
has  been  located. 

Picture  the  high,  dry,  diamond- 
point  sunlight  of  early  dawn  on  the 
prairie!  There  is  hardly  a  flutter  of 
wind    thru    the    trembling    poplars.    A 
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warden  opens  the  gate  and  you  shoot  conditions — fat,  sleek,  powerful,  heav- 
into  the  park  in  your  car,  humming  ily  furred,  terri^cally  active,  monarchs 
along  quietly.  Suddenly,  the  driver  of  their  pasture  ground, 
stops  and  signals  you  to  creep  cau-  As  the  park  cannot  pasture  more 
tiously  up  the  crest  of  a  gray  couteau.  than  six  thousand — it  was  necessary 
You  look  over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Are  to  feed  two  thousand  of  the  young 
they  creatures  of  earth  at  all,  these  stock  with  hay  last  year — part  of  the 
shiny,  dun-gray  forms,  sleek  as  silk,  herd  must  now  be  transferred  to  the 
graceful  as  fawns,  feet  hardly  touch-  Rockies.  Even  after  that  transfer,  one 
ing  earth,  heads  proudly  aloof  sport-  thousand  bulls  a  year  will  soon  have 
ing  antlered  horns  just  out  of  the  vel-  to  be  killed;  for  they  are  terrific  fight- 
vet,  a  score  or  more  of  young  elk,  ers;  and  every  fight  means  a  cripple 
which  have  whiffed  your  presence  and  left  for  the  ravening  wolves, 
are  now  floating  off  in  space? 

Back    in    your    car    and    off    again.  Snips 

searching  the  buffaloes  you  hum  from         The  New  York  Society  Library,  101  Unl- 
hill   to   hollow,   riding   right  under   the     versity   Place,   is  the  oldest  public  library 
nose    of    a    discarded    king — some    old     i"   the   United   States.   It   was   established 
bull,    who    has    fought    his    last   battle     i"  ^''^^■ 
and  been  deposed  as  leader  of  the  herd  . 

and  now  lies  in  the  sun,  where  he  can     „,,,  "'r^Tl  'Tr'!?>n  nnn  ^'^^'^   estimates 
see  his  herds  afar  that    at    least    l.aOO,000    automobiles    are 

see  ms  herds  atar.  "junkod"   in    the   course   of  a   year   in   the 

Suddenly     down     by     the     lake     you     United   States. 
see     them — the  **4, 

main  herd — sleek, 
shiny,  fat,  furred 
monsters,  with 
their  rumps  of 
huge  cattle,  the 
humped  backs  of 
sheep,  but  the 
powerful  shoul- 
ders and  shaggy 
head  of  nothing 
else  on  earth  but 
the  buffalo.  Five 
thousand  of  them 
there  are  and 
eleven  hundred 
calves,  led  by  the 
big  bulls,  flanked 
by  the  young 
bulls  hooked  back 
in  their  proper 
place  by  the  lead- 
ers, cows  and 
calves  following 
in  a  lumbering 
gait,  with  many  a 
pause  to  kick  up 
dust,  then  wallow 
in  a  great  roll 
to  drive  off  the 
flies. 

I  have  known  this  herd  almost  since 
I  have  known  the  West.  The  nucleus 
existed  in  a  little  drove  out  at  Com- 
mander Bedson's  of  the  Penitentiary 
near  Winnipeg.  Then  the  herd  was 
dispersed  and  went  to  ranches  in  Mon- 
tana and  South  Dakota.  Buffalo  grass 
was  scarce  and  dry  as  tinder.  The  best 
ranches  had  been  fenced  off.  The  buf- 
faloes were  lethargic  and  shaggy,  like 
great,  dull,  degenerating  sheep. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  Canadian 
Government  set  aside  Wainwright 
Buffalo  Park  and  the  remnants  of  the 
herd  were  purchased  to  restore  buffalo 
life  in  Canada.  The  buffaloes  came  to 
the  Saskatchewan.  They  threw  up  their 
heads  and  sniffed.  Then  they  plunged 
down  the  banks  as  in  an  old  time  stam- 
pede and  breasted  the  current.  By  the 
time  the  wardens  came  up  with  the  chuck 
wagons,  the  buffaloes  were  pastur- 
ing and  at  home  as  tho  they  had  been 
in  the  park  all  their  lives;  and  today 
those  few  hundreds  have  multiplied  to 
six    thousand    in     practically    pristine 


The  sort  of  encounter  that  makes 
you    scuttle    in    ignominious    re- 
treat off  of  the  prairie  trail  that 
goes  thru  Wainwright  Park 


An  outbreak  of  wild  cats 
is  reported  from  the  Berk- 
shire hills  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. Several  persons 
were  attacked  near  the  town 
of  Monterey. 

*** 

A  woman  in  the  Italian 
colony  of  a  Pennsylvania 
town  has  appealed  to  the 
police  for  protection  against 
her  neighbors,  who  have 
threatened  to  burn  her  as  a 
witch. 


The  new  land  laws  of  Bul- 
garia limit  agricultural  hold- 
ings to  74  acres.  Each  pro- 
prietor must  cultivate  his 
own  land.  The  large  estates 
are  being  divided  up  by 
means  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase. 

*** 

In  a  recent  questionnaire 
of  college  students  in  Colum- 
bia University  and  New 
York  University  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  New  York 
Times  was  the  favorite  news- 
paper of  nearly  one-half. 


Why  Girls  Leave  Home 

A  soxiety  that  has  investigated  girls 
who  leave  the  protection  of  the  family 
claims  that  90  per  cent  of  them  go 
for  the  following  reasons: 

To  see  the  world. 

To  secure  an  education. 

For  financial  gain  and  advan- 
tage. 

Because  the  boys  in  the  family 
receive  more  consideration  than 
the  girls. 

To  secure  the  social  recogni- 
tion that  is  denied  them  in  a 
town  or  village. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  tact  on 
the  part  of  parents. 

To  relieve  the  heart  of  a  great 
sorrow. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  to 
cover  up  a  mistake  or  blunder. 


A  light-footed  elk,  poised  on  guard  in  the 
bright  prairie  dawn 


Where  Do  You  Come  In? 

Here  is  a  chance  to  kill  at  least  three 
birds  with  one  stone;  an  occasion  to 
follow  up  thoroly  some  line  of  study 
that  you  have  always  been  interested 
in,  to  give  countless  other  people  the 
benefit  of  your  research,  and  last — who 
shall  say  least? — to  be  just  enough 
superior  to  other  people  who  are  doing 
the  same  thing  to  earn  for  yourself  an 
exceedingly  worth-while  money  prize. 
The  Francis  D.  Pollak  Foundation  for 
Economic  Research  has  opened  an 
essay  competition  so  general  in  its  con- 
ditions that  everyone  but  a  mere  child 
is  eligible,  and  there  is  a  choice  of  sub- 
ject that  permits  every  competitor  his 
own  individual  approach  to  the  great 
problems  of  our  economic  system. 

These  are  the  three  general  subjects. 
If  another  is  chosen  it  must  be  re- 
lated, and  must  be  approved  in  advance 
by  the  Foundation. 

The  Part  that  Money  Plays  in 
Economic  Theory. 

Causes  of  Unemployment  and 
Remedies. 

Conditions  Which  Determine 
How  Much  the  Customer  Gets 
for  His  Dollar. 

The  classifications  for  prizes  are  as 
follows : 

$1,000,  open  to  anybody. 

$500,  open  to  undergraduates  in  any 
college  or  other  school  of  college  grade, 
in  the  United  States. 

A  scholarship  of  $500  in  any  col- 
lege, open  to  students  in  any  high 
school  or  other  secondary  school. 

The  essays  must  not  be  more  than 
ten  thousand  words,  and  must  be  in  by 
December  31,  1921.  The  judges  are 
Wallace  B.  Donham,  Dean,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration; Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of 
Economics,  Yale  University;  Wesley 
C.  Mitchell,  Director,  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  Further  infor- 
mation is  available  from  Dr.  William 
T.   Foster,   Newton  58,   Massachusetts. 
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"And  They  Lived  Happy 
Ever  After" 

(Continued  from  page  U9) 
about  to  enter.  For  household  admin- 
istration is  a  business.  When  statis- 
ticians tell  us  that  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  money  earned  is  spent  by  women, 
and  that  only  30  per  cent  of  such  ex- 
penditure is  efficient,  we  have  reason 
to  question  if  the  business  is  being  car- 
ried on  as  it  should  be  in  any  respect. 

They  were  sensible,  nice  girls.  They 
answered  my  questions  frankly  and 
discussed  the  situation  with  intelli- 
gence. To  one  girl  I  said,  "Get  mar- 
ried as  you  have  planned.  At  least  you 
have  some  of  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge required  for  the  business  admin- 
istration of  a  home  and  you  seem  to 
understand  what  factors  underlie  suc- 
cess." 

To  the  other  girl  I  had  to  say,  "You 
ought  to  wait  until  you  have  learned 
those  things  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  properly  to  conserve  or 
use  the  limited  amount  of  money  your 
young  man  is  now  making.  You  keep 
saying  to  me,  "But  his  salary  will  be 
raised  in  the  fall."  That  is  not  the 
point.  You  should  be  able  to  live  on 
what  he  is  making  now,  and  you  must 
do  so  if  you  marry  next  month.  That 
raise  is  six  months  away  and  mean- 
time if  you  proceed  as  you  say  you  have 
planned  to  do  you  will  be  in  debt. .  If 
you  get  in  debt  at  the  very  beginning 
the  chances  are  you  will  never  recover 
from  that  handicap.  You  have  told  me 
you  cannot  get  an  apartment  in  which 
you  are  willing  to  live  for  less  than 
what  amounts  to  35  per  cent  of  your 
income,  and  I  know  you  cannot  live  as 
you  are  planning  to  do  on  the  remain- 
ing 65  per  cent.  Either  wait  for  that 
raise  in  salary  or  learn  to  live  within 
what  the  young  man  is  making  at  this 
time." 

Some  two  years  later  I  was  lunch- 
ing at  a  club  when  a  radiant  young 
woman  came  up  to  me.  "You  probably 
do  not  remember  me,"  she  said,  "but  I 
am  one  of  the  girls  who  asked  you  if 
she  should  get  married  at  the  lecture 
you  gave  in  ." 

"Well,  did  you?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  it  is  all  right." 

After  she  ,had  told  me  about  her 
home  and  family  and  the  things  she 
had  done  in  the  first  year  of  married 
life  in  order  to  adjust  her  living  to  the 
amount  of  income  received,  I  said, 
"Well,  what  about  your  friend?" 

Her  face  clouded.  "She  did  not  take 
your  advice  to  wait  until  she  could 
learn  how  to  care  for  the  home  in  the 
right  way.  She  married  that  following 
month  and  they  are  already  separated. 
Neither  of  them  knew  how  to  use 
money  properly  and  they  began  to  get 
into  debt  at  once.  He  blamed  her  for 
extravagance.  She  accused  him  of  not 
being  a  good  provider,  and  the  tragedy 
came." 

A  family  budget  is  not  a  court  of 
domestic  relations  where  misbehaving 
husbands  and  wives  can  be  shown  the 
error  of  their  ways,  but  it  is  a  pre- 
ventive, a  means  to  happiness  too  often 
neglected.  It  is  not  a  mere  plan,  it  is 


Important  Spring 

Publications 


OUR  FAMILY  AFFAIRS 


Author  of  "DODO,"  etc.  E,  F.  BenSOTX 


A  brilliant  autobiography,  1867-1896.  "We  know  of  no  book  of  memoirs  that 
contains  passages  of  happy  interpretation  equal  to  these." — New  York 
Trihime.  Octavo.  With  Portraits.  $4.00 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  INTERESTED  ME       Arnold  Bennett 

"Arnold  Bennett  always  excites  interest  and  always  is  successful,  if  rather 
amazing.  Their  range  is  the  range  of  his  everyday  mind,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal." — New  York  Times.  Octavo.  $2.50 


THE  CIRCUS  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 


Joyce  Kilmer 


The  last  literary  legacy  of  the  poet  and  essayist.     Uniform  with  the  two- 
volume  edition  of  "Poems,  Essays  and  Letters."  $2.50 

THIS  WORLD  OF  OURS       Author  of  the  shadow  show       J.  H.   Curle 

"What  there  is  worth  seeing  on  this  earth  his  eyes  have  gazed  upon,  and 
having  seen,  Mr.  Curie  can  write!" — New  York  Times,  $2.50 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 


j,  C,  Squire 


"The  most  attractive  book  about  books  that  I  have  come  upon  this  year." — 
New  York  Post.  $3.00 

ESSAYS:  SPECULATIVE  AND  POLITICAL      A,  J.  Balfour 

"A  note  of  distinction,  a  high  degree  of  finish,  a  certain  austerity  of  diction 
which  makes  it  a  work  of  art." — London  Times.  $3.00 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  JUTLAND 

C  C.  Gill,  Commander  U.S.N. 

Admiral  Fiske  writes  in  of  it,  "Describes  the  battle  more  clearly  and  succinctly 
than  any  other  book  I  have  seen."  With  26  Diagrams.  $3.00 

THE  ART  OF  LAWN  TENNIS     The  World  s  champion      W.T.Tilden 

"An  excellent  book,  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject,  independent  and  unique." — 
R.  L.  Murray.    Chapters  for  novice,  expert  and  fan.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  G.  K.  Chesterton 

"A  delightful  and  (at  bottom)  thoroughly  thoughtful  book." — New  York  Siin. 

Octavo.  $3.00 

H.G.Wells 

"An  account  of  present-day  Russia,  written  honestly  by  a  man  with  a  genius 
for  observation  and  portrayal;  the  volume  is  of  high  value." — New  York  Fosi. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

Fiction 


RUSSIA  IN  THE  SHADOWS 


BLIND  MICE 


C,  Kay  Scott 


"Bully  stuff.  Mr.  Scott  must  have  been  listening  in  at  half  the  dinner  tables 
of  the  land.     People  will  talk  about  this  book." — Chicago  News.  $2.00 

SESTRINA  -4.  Safroni-Middleton 

"The  work  of  a  finished  literary  artist — a  book  to  read  in  the  spirit  in  which 
one  takes  up  Tennyson's  'Lotus  Eaters.'  " — Boston  Herald.  $2.00 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIME:  A  Novel  of  Today 

Robert  Hichens 

"The  work  of  a  great  literary  artist.  Holds  the  attention  by  the  interest  which 
Mr.  Hichens'  skill  has  made  so  subtly  vital  in  his  remarkable  story." — Phila- 
delphia Ledger.  $2.00 

MY  SON  Corra  Harris 

With  A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIFE  Mrs.  Harris  secured  a  permanent  position 
high  up  in  the  world  of  American  letters.  MY  SON  carries  on  that  story.    $1.90 

THE  CUSTARD  CUP  Florence  Bingham  Livingston 

The  pleasantest,  humanest,  most  humorous  book  of  the  season,  with  a  new 
recipe  for  making-the-best-of-things  that  is  tonic.  $1.90 

HALF  LOAVES  Margaret  Culkin  Banning 

Are  we  losing  our  best  ideals  in  marriage  and  social  intercourse  ?     Mrs.  Ban- 
ning has  given  a  very  pertinent  answer  in  this  study  of  society  in  a  mid- 
western  town.  $1.90 
Read  THE  BOOKMAN — The  literary  magazine  of  America 
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Genuine  Imported  $5.00  Toyo     S^^^Q 

PANAMA  HAT^C^ 


Delivered 
FREE 

Pay  Only 
$2.79  on  I 
Arrival 


A 

Stunning 

Stylish 

Hat 


THIS 
SEASON'S 

MODEL       ^--^^ 

Becoming  to 
Young  or  Old 

Write  quick  for  this 
amazing  bargain. 
Only  limited  lot  at 
this  profit-smashing 

low  price.  Guaranteed  $5 
value  for  only  $2.79. 

SEND   NO   MONEY 

Just  mail  post-card  or  letter  today  for  thia  handsome 
Toyo  Panama  Hat.  Beautiful  drop  crown  style:  flexible 
non-breakable  brim;  made  of  the  finest  super-Tex;  fine 
tough  fibre,  tightly  woven.  Looks  and  wears  like  a  rcg- 
i  lar  S12.00  hat.  Heavy  black  grosgrain  silk  ribbon  band, 
noD-soilable  sweat  band,  tremendous  bargain.  Send  no 
mone.v,  pay  only  $2.79  on  arrival.  We  pay  delivery 
charges,  another  big  saving. 

U/a  #2ii9><on+^^  to  refund  your  money  if  you 
■■'5  ^aUdialllCC  can  match  this  wonderful 
hat  for  less  than  S5.0U.  Save  money  by  writing  torlay 
sure  before  this  astounding  offer  is  withdrawn.  Just 
give  your  name,  address  and  size. 

BERNARD,  HEWITT  &  CO. 

Dept.  A724  900  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HaveBirds 

Arotrnd^xir  Home 


Would  you  like  to  see 
the  wild  birds  around 
your  home  and  grounds? 
Would  you  like  to  know 
all  their  house-keeping 
secrets,  their  pretty 
ways?  Would  you  like 
to  hear  their  songs,  have 
them  keep  tlie  injurious 
insects  away?  Send  for 
our  spring  circular  of 
Bird  Attracting  Devices 
jind     list     of     trees    and 

It's    the  inside  of  '^"""'^  t"'^*  ''""^"'■^  ^''■'^"• 

Relber    Bird    Homes  Reiber    Bird    RcSCrVC 
that    is    different    as  Box  91 

■well  as   the  outside.  west  webster,  n.  y. 


To  Enjoy  Good  Health 

play  golf  and  other  outdoor  games. 
Have  no  fear  of  lameness  or  strains, 
for  a  rubdown  after  your  bath  with  a 
mild  solution  of 


AbsorbinaJ, 

THE   AWTIStPTie    LINIMENT 


will  prevent  stiffness,  invigorate  tired 
muscles  and  soothe  the  ache  in  over- 
taxed ones.     It  will    also  exclude  in- 
fection from  scratches  or  chafing. 
Pleasant    to    use,    of  agreeable   odor,    not 
greasy  and  not  poisonous,  Absorbine,  Jr.  is 
an  investment  in  comfort  that  no  one  should 
be  without. 
$1.25  a  bottle  at  your  druggist's  or  post- 
paid.    A  liberal  trial  bottle  sent  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. 
283  Temple  Street        -        Springfield,  Mass. 


an  adjuster  as  well.  Home  economics 
experts  who  act  as  advisors  in  banks 
and  other  institutions  or  have  the  home 
maker's  personal  problems  brought  to 
them  direct  or  thru  magazines,  find 
the  budget  the  most  effective  way  of 
locating  trouble. 

Given  $2,600  a  year  and  but  two  in 
the  family  one  should  be  able  to  keep 
to  some  such  budget  as  follows: 

% 

Rout 25  $650  or  $54.16  per  month 

Operating 

expenses  ..15       390         32.50 

Food .SO       780         65.00 

Clothes     ....20       520        43.33 

This  leaves  but  10  per  cent  or  $260 
for  savings,  church,  charity,  club  dues, 
theater,  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
car  fare;  all  the  advancement,  the  fun, 
the  margin  that  makes  the  difference 
between  merely  getting  the  living  or 
getting  life  out  of  the  living.  If  your 
husband  has  to  struggle  all  the  work- 
ing day  to  maintain  a  home  beyond  his 
means  his  affection  for  you  may  last, 
but  it  is  taking  a  risk  no  sensible  girl 
will  venture. 

The  thing  necessary  to  realize  is  that 
skill  in  using  money  is  just  as  essential 
to  progress  and  well  being  as  skill  in 
earning  it.  It  is  by  the  way  money  is 
used  that  one  gets  what  we  will  term 
"fun."  Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are 
essentials.  If  we  have  to  use  all  we  can 
earn  in  securing  these  things  life  be- 
comes drab.  Down  underneath  the 
labor  unrest,  insistent  demand  for 
higher  wage,  and  agitation  over  stand- 
ards of  living,  is  the  growing  realiza- 
tion that  there  must  be  a  margin  over 
and  above  buying  mere  necessities  for 
the  securing  of  life  itself.  To  those  who 
see  this,  it  has  become  unbearable  to 
work  all  day  to  get  money  enough  to 
buy  food  enough  to  give  strength 
enough  to  work  all  day  to  get  money 
enough  to  buy  food  enough  to  give 
strength  enough — and  so  on  and  on. 

Many  are  saying  that  again  and 
again  there  is  money  enough  if  it  is 
only  rightly  used.  Ignorance  or  care- 
lessness in  expenditure  makes  as  much 
trouble  as  limitation  of  income.  If 
one  has  not  the  knowledge  or  the  will 
to  expend  the  amount  earned  so  skil- 
fully that  she  can  buy  the  requisite 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  yet  have 
a  margin  with  which  to  buy  happiness 
or  "fun,"  then  she  is  poor.  You  may 
have  less  than  your  neighbor  in  the 
amount  earned  and  yet  be  richer  than 
she  is  because  you  know  how  to  use 
the  income  to  secure  the  desired  re- 
turns. 

Such  matters  as  these  will  be  pre- 
sented. A  man,  wife  and  three  small 
children,  the  typical  family,  will  have 
an  indeterminate  income,  that  is  one 
derived  from  professional  sources  vary- 
ing from  four  to  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  They  are  in  debt  yet  know  they 
are  not  living  extravagantly.  One  may 
scan  each  item  of  expenditure  and  find 
no  single  place  where  it  can  be  said 
the  amount  used  is  in  excess.  Only 
budgeting  will  tell  the  story  and  ex- 
pose the  source  of  waste  or  misuse. 

For  instance  a  woman  living  in  New 
York  City  came  to  me  with  a  carefully 
kept  account  sheet,  saying  she  and  her 


husband  desired  to  send  their  daughter 
to  college  in  a  year  and  actually  could 
not  see  any  place  where  they  could 
save  enough  money  from  their  ten 
thousand  dollar  income  to  warrant  do- 
ing so.  Assuming  that  under  normal 
conditions  a  fair  division  for  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  income  would  be  24 
per  cent  for  rent,  16  per  cent  for  oper- 
ating expenses,  20  per  cent  for  food 
and  18  per  cent  for  clothes  for  three 
people,  this  would  leave  22  per  cent  for 
what  we  term  higher  life. 

Higher  life  includes  all  the  items  for 
which  we  save;  church,  charity,  life 
insurance,  music,  education,  incidentals, 
the  doctor,  dentist,  all  things  apart 
from  those  fundamental  needs  com- 
prized under  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  people 
do  not  budget  is  because  a  study  of 
a  family  budget  reveals  so  much.  If 
a  family  of  three  have  ten  thousand 
a  year  and  yet  cannot  save  enough  to 
send  the  one  daughter  to  college  what 
is  wrong?  Surely  it  is  possible  to  live 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  margin 
for  education  from  such  a  sum! 

Often  I  have  found  more  real  poverty 
with  possession  of  amounts  of  money 
seemingly  large,  than  I  have  in  the 
families  of  those  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lar income  would  deem  poor.  Taking 
the  amounts  given  and  making  a 
budget  which  necessarily  included  the 
expense  of  garage  and  car,  this  was 
found : 

Rent   32 

0[)erating  expenses    22 

Clothes   21 

Food    19 

This  amounts  to  $9,400,  leaving  but 
$600  for  the  fifth  division  of  the 
budget. 

Now  the  mere  items  did  not  seem  out 
of  proportion  with  a  ten  thousand  dol- 
lar income,  but  making  a  budget  re- 
vealed this  fact.  If  the  necessities  of 
life  must  cost  94  per  cent  there  is  but 
6  per  cent  left  for  those  things  of  even 
greater  moment  than  an  automobile, 
service,  garage,  expensive  furnishings 
and  more  food  than  one  needs.  Life  is 
more  than  meat  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment.  The  most  simple  calcu- 
lation should  show  any  man  or  woman 
that  30  per  cent  of  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  income  is  too  much  to  pay  for 
rent,  for  it  leaves  too  small  a  re- 
mainder for  other  needs.  Yet  if  $3,000 
must  be  paid,  and  at  present  that  is 
not  relatively  a  large  rent  in  New 
York  City,  it  is  obvious  that  the  deficit 
must  be  taken  from  some  other  division 
than  that  of  higher  life.  Any  method  of 
keeping  household  accounts  amounts  to 
nothing  if  out  of  them  some  basis  of 
sensible   procedure  cannot   be   secured. 

In  the  case  cited  there  was  a  definite 
choice  to  be  made  between  securing  an 
education  for  a  loved  daughter  and 
living  on  a  scale  which  prohibited  this. 
One  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
present  condition  of  high  rents  is  that 
again  and  again  there  is  no  choice. 
There  is  no  other  abiding  place  to  be 
found  but  one  that  takes  in  rent  the 
children's  opportunity  for  advancement 
and  future  good.  The  present  housing 
situation  is  a  menace  to  our  greatest 
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assets,  its  future  citizenship;  its  boys 
and  girls  growing  up  in  health  of  mind 
and  body,  in  right  thinking  and 
straight  doing,  in  opportunity  for  the 
kind  of  life  and  education  that  means 
wealth. 

We  need  to  learn  anew  that  wealth 
is  not  counted  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Money  is  merely  our  chosen 
medium  of  barter  and  exchange.  It  is 
worth  only  what  we  can  get  with  it.  If 
we  are  so  unskilled  that  we  must  spend 
all  we  have  in  getting  mere  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  we  are  poor  no  matter 
how  much  it  costs  to  buy  these  things. 
If  we  know  how  to  use  our  resources 
so  as  to  get  what  we  want  we  are  rich. 

New  York 

Taking  Our  Place  in  the 
World 

(Continued  from  page  ^26) 

ence  of  all  the  American  Republics  which 
is  not  a  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
unless  it  can  be  deemed  a  corollary 
from  the  Doctrine.  All  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  also  the  other  Republics  of  Amer- 
ica, will  be  obligated  by  the  Covenant 
to  respect  the  territory  and  inde- 
pendence   of    all    American    Republics. 

Modifying  Article  X  as  proposed 
above  would  relieve  the  old  world  na- 
tions and  also  the  American  Republics 
of  that  part  of  their  present  agreement, 
which  binds  them  to  preserve  the 
territory  and  independence  of  all 
American  Republics  against  external 
aggression,  whether  fi'om  America  or 
elsewhere,  but  it  would  leave  them  still 
obligated  to  respect  the  territory  and 
independence  of  those  Republics.  The 
whole  would  still  be  committed  to  the 
principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  we  announced  a  century  ago 
we  would  compel  the  old  world  to 
observe,  and  we  would  be  bound  by  ex- 
press agreement  to  follow  the  course 
which  we  feel  entitled  to  require  of 
them. 

If  we  do  not  enter  the  League,  and 
the  other  American  Republics  remain 
in,  with  Article  X  standing  as  at  pres- 
ent, an  important  question  arises.  Sup- 
pose a  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  some  American  Republic 
that  is  in  the  League  should  become 
acute?  Can  that  Republic  call  upon 
Europe  to  protect  it  against  this 
country? 

Certain  other  provisions  of  the  Cov- 
enant, dependent  upon  Article  X  as  it 
originally  stood  would  have  to  be 
omitted  or  modified  if  the  guarantee 
against  external  aggression  is  omitted, 
for  example. 

Article  XVI  (paragraph  2)  provides 
that  in  case  any  member  of  the  League 
resorts  to  war  in  violation  of  the  Cov- 
enant, all  members  of  the  League  agree 
to  cut  that  nation  and  all  its  nationals 
off  from  intercourse  of  any  kind  with 
itself  or  its  nationals  or  with  any 
other  nation  and  its  nationals,  whether 
such  nation  be  a  member  of  the  League 
or  not.  Carrying  out  that  agreement 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would, 
require  the  use  of  force. 

The  next  paragraph   of  this   article 


Age-Old  Mistakes 

Are  still  made  in  teeth  cleaning 


Countless  people  who  brush  teeth 
daily  find  they  still  discolor  and  decay. 
The  reason  is,  they  leave  the  film — that 
viscous  film  you  feel.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  between  the  teeth  and  stays. 

That  film  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
To  clean  the  teeth  without  removing  it 
is  one  age-old  mistake. 

Film  ruins  teeth 

Few  people  escape  the  trouble  caused 
by  film.  Those  troubles  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  So  dental  science 
has  spent  years  in  seeking  a  combatant. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It    holds    food     substance    which    fer- 


ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Combat  it  daily 

Modern  science  has  found  ways  to 
combat  that  film.  Able  authorities  have 
proved  them  by  many  clinical  tests. 
Now  leading  dentists  everywhere  ad- 
vise their  daily  application. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  And  to  mil- 
lions of  people  it  has  brought  a  new 
era  in  teeth  cleaning. 


Other  essential  effects 


Pepsodent  brings  other  effects  to 
accord  with  modern  dental  require- 
ments. Right  diet  would  also  bring 
them,  but  few  people  get  it.  So  science 
now  urges  that  the  tooth  paste  bring 
them,  twice  a  day. 

Each  use  of  Pepsodent  multiplies  the 
salivary  flow.  That  is  Nature's  great 
tooth-protecting  agent.  It  multiplies 
the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to 
digest  starch  deposits  that  cling  and 
may  form  acid.  It  multiplies  the  alka- 
linity of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the 
acids  which  cause  tooth  decay.  An- 
other ingredient  is  pepsin. 

"1^^    ^"^^^^^^^"^""^        PAT.  OFF.       I 
REG.  us.    k^i^H^^^^^HSs=z:^^^ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Approved  by  highest  authorities,  and 
now  advised  by  leading  dentists  every- 
where. All  druggists  supply  the  large 
tubes. 


These  results  are  natural  and  essen- 
tial. Millions  of  teeth  are  ruined  be- 
cause people  do  not  get  them. 

Watch  the  change  v/hich  comes  when 
you  use  Pepsodent.  Send  the  coupon 
for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  disap- 
pears. Read  in  our  book  the  reasons 
for  each  good  effect.  This  test  will 
change  your  whole  conception  of  clean 
teeth. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE    PEPSODENT     COMPANY, 

Dept.  611,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 

iviail   10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent. New  York. 


ALL  the  old  charm 
k  of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(halfonte-Haddon  Hall 

■  ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  -  AMERICAN  PLAN  -  ALWAYS  OPEN 


SUMMER  TOURS   TO 

EUROPE 

Interesting  Itineraries 
Scholarly  Leadership 
Small  Groups 
Weekly  Sailings 


For  details   write 


BUREAU     OF 
7a   Boyd   Street 


UNIVERSITY     TRAVEL 
Newton,  Mass. 


TRAVEL  12  EUROPE 

Leisurely  Tours,  Motor  Trips 
Independent     or    Conducted 

First  Class  Hotels 

Write  lor  Booklet  A3 

BEACON    TOURS 

(BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU) 
Little  Bldg.  506  FIFTH  AVE.  Spreckels  Bldf. 

Boston  NEW  YORK  San  Francisco 


SEE   EUROPE 

Five  weeks  with  rnif.  Otto  Bond.  Ciiicago  University. 
Brittany,  I'aris.  tiie  battlefront,  motoring  in  tlie  Chateau 
country,  the  I'yrciiees.       'Wilh  ihe  underslancling  also." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.       Most 
interesting  routes.      Great   success    1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  "^  loll'S^'T.sT''' 

/O^  Independent    \^ 
r^/  Tours  v5^^ 

^^/a11    care     of    detail    eliminated.  \t  ^ 
''/   You    start   with  tickets   and    ecu-  l^* 
pons    covering    entire    trip.       Our 
I  branch    offices    around    the    World 
act    as    your    invisible    but    efficient 
[escort.      Send    for    booklet — "Amer- 
1  ican    Traveler    in    Europ  e", 
L  "Around    the    World",     "China- 
j^\        Japan"    and    "Bermuda." 

/«»\    AMERICAN  EXPRESS    /y^ -' 

.^•^V        TRAVEL  DEPT.       /^r^ i 

y'^S^       65  Broadway       ^.  4^  / 


^iVD  C^ 


;>i' 


WHEN  you  a>k  THE  INDEPENDENT 
to  change  your  address,  both  the  old 
and  the  new  adaross  should  be  given. 
Let  us  know,  if  possible,  three  weeks  be- 
fore  the  change   i.s   to   go   into   etTect. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311    Sixth  Avenue  New  York 


Do  You  Bind  The  Independent 

If  you  do,  please  keep  in  inind  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  get  your  coi)ies 
ready  for  the  bindery  until  the  end  of  June.  Beginning  with  the  1921  issues, 
our  publication  will  be  indexed  and  bound  in  two  volufnes  instead  of  four. 
The  index  for  volume  105,  which  will  cover  from  January  1st  to  June  30th, 
will  be  printed  in  July  and  mailed  to  the  subscribers  who  requested  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  oflf  the  press.  With  the  changed  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  copies 
ready  for  binding  but  twice  a  j'ear,  and  there  will  be  two  bindery  bills  to  pay 
instead  of  four.  Further  than  this,  it  will  be  tnore  convenient  to  refer  to  two 
volumes  instead  of  four. 


provides  that  in  such  case  (resort  to 
war  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Covenant)  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  recommend  to  the  several 
Governments  concerned  what  effective 
military  or  naval  force  the  members  of 
the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
to  the  armed  force  to  be  used  to  pro- 
tect the  Covenant  of  the  League.  This 
implies  that  there  is  a  duty  on  the  part 
of  members  to  supply  some  military 
and  naval  force  and  that  the  Council 
should  judge  what  would  be  sufficient. 
If  Article  X  is  amended  as  proposed 
above,  these  provisions  should  be  cut 
out  or  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
in  such  case  the  council  shall  com- 
municate to  the  members  of  the  League 
its  findings  as  to  the  fact  of  resort  to 
war,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Covenant,  and  it  may  recommend  such 
economic,  financial,  military  and  naval 
action  as  the  Council  may  deem  desir- 
able. Each  member  of  the  League  act- 
ing thru  its  duly  constituted  authori- 
ties to  accept  or  reject  the  recom- 
mendations, having  entire  freedom  to 
take  such  action  as  may  seem  proper 
to  them  under  the  facts  as  they  are 
found  by  those  authorities  to  exist. 

If  we  cannot  now  go  internation- 
ally, as  far  as  our  forefathers  did  na- 
tionally, in  providing  for  mutual  pro- 
tection against  external  dangers,  we 
can  and  should  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  as  they  did,  as  to  where  the 
residue  of  political  power  is  vested. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia having  omitted  from  the  pro- 
posed constitution  that  clause  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  de- 
clared the  States  to  be  possessed  of  all 
power  not  granted  to  the  Confedera- 
tion, the  very  first  Congress,  held  under 
the  Constitution,  proposed  the  incor- 
poration of  this  declaration  into  the 
Constitution  as  Amendment  No.  10. 
The  proposed  amendment  was  ratified 
immediately  by  the  state  legislatures 
and  proclaimed  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution before  the  end  of  1791.  The 
amendment  was  in  the  following 
words: 

The  jiowers  not  delegated  to  the  L^nited 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

While  eliminating  part  of  Article  X 
of  the  Covenant,  and  other  portions  of 
the  Covenant  dependent  upon  Article 
I  X,  let  the  whole  of  Amendment  X  to 
our  Constitution  be  incorporated  into 
the  Covenant  of  the  League.  Changing 
only  a  few  words  is  necessary.  Such  an 
amendment  would  read:  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  League  of  Nations 
by  this  Covenant,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  member  nations,  are  reserved 
to  the  member  nations  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  add  a 
phrase  to  the  effect  that  the  reserved 
powers  are  to  be  exercized  by  each  na- 
tion according  to  its  own  constitution, 
tho  that  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion. Such  a  statement  could  do  no 
hax-m  and  might  do  some  good. 

With  the  provision  for  mutual  pres- 
ervation of  each  other's  territory  and 
independence   against  external  aggres- 
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sion  eliminated  from  the  Covenant, 
the  question  of  representation  in  the 
League  for  the  Big  and  Little  States 
becomes  much  simpler.  So  does  the 
division  of  power  between  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly.  In  fact  with  that 
clause  omitted,  the  basic  relation  of  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  might  well 
be  altered  so  as  to  make  the  Assembly 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the 
Council,  and  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  or  two  members  of 
the  Council  for  each  nation  by  that 
nation,  from  its  membership  in  the 
Assembly,  or  by  the  Assembly  itself. 
Adoption  of  this  latter  method  would 
put  into  practice  the  substance  of  one 
of  the  Argentine  proposals  made  at 
Geneva  at  the  first  session  of  the  As- 
sembly, at  the  same  time  enlarging 
the  Council,  so  as  to  give  representa- 
tion therein  to  every  member  nation, 
which  was  not  proposed  by  the  Argen- 
tine delegation.  The  important  question 
of  representation  in  an  international 
union  or  association  deserves  more 
consideration  than  can  be  given  here. 
Now  it  seems  sufficient  to  say  that, 
with  the  authority  of  the  Council  and 
the  Assembly  limited  to  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  sovereigns  repre- 
sented in  the  League,  the  main  thing 
as  regards  representation  is  that 
each  nation  shall  be  represented,  and 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  itself. 
There  being  no  dissatisfaction  on  this 
point,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  come 
into  accord  on  all  other  questions  as 
they  arise. 

There  are  other  important  phases 
of  the  question  of  amending  the 
Covenant  which  also  deserve  careful 
consideration,  such  for  example  as  the 
proper  relation  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  lands  subject  to  that  sovereignty, 
to  the  League  and  to  other  nations  in 
the  League,  and  also  out  of  the  League, 
such  as  the  United  States.  This  ques- 
tion alone  is  worthy  of  a  separate 
article.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
sovereign  states  intentionally  excluded 
from  the  League,  which  the  Argentine 
delegation  proposed  at  Geneva  to  ad- 
mit, and  which  France  and  perhaps 
other  important  nations  are  not  yet 
ready  to  receive  as  friends  and  equals. 
These  and  other  questions  will  be  con- 
sidered later.  If  the  foregoing  pro- 
posals are  found  acceptable  at  Wash- 
ington and  also  at  the  other  national 
capitals  of  the  principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  why  should  not  the 
United  States  go  into  the  League? 
That  is  now  the  question. 

David  and  Goliath 

(Continued  from  page  421) 
In  the  war  of  1812,  because  of 
her  unprecedented  sail  power,  her 
new  model  and  her  guns,  harder  hit- 
ting and  of  longer  range  than  were 
borne  by  any  foreign  ship,  the  United 
States  Frigate  "Constitution"  took, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  positions 
wherefrom  she  converted  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Frigate  "Guerriere."  into  a 
sieve.  Now  we  want  the  "Constitutions" 
of  the  air. 
New  York 
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To  Print  Lovers 

For  25  cents  each  we  will  send  our 
illustrated  monographs  on   etchers: 

No.  1.  Arthur  W.  Heintzlemann 
(heads  and   landscapes). 

No.  2.  Sears  Gallagher  (Boston 
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offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  Jto.  7 1 0 

Perkins  &  Co.*  Lawrence,  Kansas 
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Homeless/ 

unless  you  help 

For  $6  a  month  —  $72  a  year  —  you  can  support 
the  adoption  of  a  homeless,  parentless  Serbian 
child  and  give  him  a  decent  chance  in  hfe. 
50,000  war  orphans  need  this  help.  A  $72  con- 
tribution will  place  one  child  in  a  Serbian  family 
home  for  a  year,  give  him  clothing,  medical 
attention  and  schooling.  Your  aid  —  to  whatever 
extent  —  is  desperately  needed.  Full  accounting 
returned.   Send  a  month's  contribution  today  to 

Serbian     Child    Welfare    Association 

7  West  Eighth  Street        :  New  York  City 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Hea(i     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  David    and    Goliath. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  "David  and  Goliath."  In 
what   ways    is   the  title   appropriate? 

2.  Write  the  theme  of  the  article  in  the  form 
of   a   proposition   for   a   debate. 

3.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  following 
sentence :  "The  battleship  is  an  .ngerrega- 
tion  of  expedients  piled  seriatim  on  the 
foundation    of    Ericsson's    'Monitor.'  " 

4.  Explain  the  allusion  to  Lady  Rowena,  Bois 
GuUbert,    and    the    Disinherited    Knight. 

5.  Consult  any  good  encyclopedia  for  infor- 
mation concerning  Pericles,  and  his  rela- 
tion   to   seapower. 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  the  frigate  "Constitu- 
tion." What  famous  American  poem  con- 
cerns that  frigate?  Find  the  poem,  and 
read   it   to   the   class. 

7.  Write  a  brief  that  will  show  tha  develop- 
ment  of  the  writer's   thought. 

8.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
tell  of  events  that  may  occur  in   the  future. 

II.  Taking   Our   Place   in  the   World. 

1.  Prove  that  the  article  gives  points  that 
support    the    title. 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  para- 
graph ? 

3.  Write  a  brief  that  will  show  tha  points 
presented  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  "The  League  is  therefore  distinctly 
American    in    its    foundation    stones." 

4.  Study  the  opening  words  of  every  para- 
graph. Explain  how  they  aid  in  making 
the   article   coherent. 

5.  Write  a  single  paragraph  that  will  express 
the   author's    principal    thought. 

6.  Tell  the  meaning,  and  the  derivation  of 
every  one  of  the  following  words :  aggres- 
sion, assurance,  controversy,  eliminating, 
respectively. 

III.  Sermons,   Soviet   Style. 

1.  Tell  what  notable  change  is  said  to  have 
taken   place  in   Russian   life. 

2.  Write  a  short  story  in  which  you  try  to 
present  some  of  the  emotions  that  people 
living  in  Russia  today  are  likely  to  have 
as  a  result  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
the    article. 

3.  Write  a  description  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Basil. 

4.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  develop 
a  contrast  between  the  scene  in  a  Russian 
church  during  service,  and  a  somewnat 
similar  scene   in   the  United   States. 

IV.  "And    They    Lived    Happy    Ever   After." 

1.  Explain  why  the  title  is  appropriate  for  an 
article    concerning    the   budget    system. 

2.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  the  first  pro- 
noun in  the  article?  What  advantage  is 
gained  by  omitting  preliminary  explana- 
tion and  description  ?  Does  the  omi=sion  of 
explanation  and  description  detract  from 
the  clearness  of  the  opening  paragraphs  ? 
Give   full    reasons    for   your   answer. 

3.  Why  does  the  author  make  use  of  conver- 
sation in  the  opening  paragraphs,  and  in 
other   parts    of   the   article? 

4.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  budget 
system    as    applied    to    family    life. 

5.  Explain  what  the  author  means  by  saying 
"Wealth  is  not  counted  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents."  How  is  the  thought  related  to 
the   budget    system? 

6.  How  can  you  apply  the  budget  system  to 
your   own    financial    aflfairs  ? 

7.  How  can  you  apply  the  budget  system  to 
the  conduct   of  a  school   publication? 

8.  Explain  in  what  respects  the  last  para- 
graph   is    an    efficient    closing    paragraph. 

V.  A    Little   of    Everything. 

1.  Tell  what  original  observations  you  might 
make  under  any  one  of  the  three  prize-essay 
subjects  named  in  "Where  Do  You  Come 
In?" 

2.  Prove  that  the  article  called  "Young  Stars 
and  Old"  is  based  upon  comparison.  Under 
what  circumstances  is  it  best  for  a  writer 
to   use   comparison  ? 

3.  Imagine  that  a  buffalo  belonging  to  the 
herd  mentione<l  in  "Where  Buffa'oes  Are 
Kings."  tells  the  story  of  his  ancestors  in 
America  and  contrasts  their  condition  with 
his  own.  Consult  any  good  encyclopedia 
for   further   information. 

VI.  The   Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Draw  from  the  news  of  the  week  at  least 
five    propositions    suitable    for    debate. 

2.  What  are  the  present  relations  between 
Germany   and   the    Allies  ? 

3.  Explain  the  different  assertions  that  are 
made  concerning  conditions  in   Ireland. 
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History,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  American  Foreign  Policy —  Harding's 
Foreign  Policy.  Uncle  Sam  Demands 
a  Front  Seat.  Taking  Our  Place  In  the 
World.    The    President's    First    Message. 

1.  In  what  manner  does  President  Harding 
propose  to  end  "our  state  of  war"  with 
Germany  ? 

2.  State  the  argument  of  Secretary  Hughes's 
note  on  Yap.  The  argument  is  so  logically 
developed  that  it  can  be  "briefed"  in  out- 
line form. 

3.  Name  all  of  the  "principal  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Powers"  to  which  Secretary 
Hughes  refers  in  his  note.  Is  the  United 
States  an  "Allied"  or  only  an  "Associated" 
Power?   What    is   the   difference? 

4.  Compare  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
administration  with  that  of  the  Wilson 
Administration.  In  what  respects  has  there 
been  a  continuation  of  the  same  policy? 
In     what     particulars     has     there     been     a 

change    of    policy  ? 

5.  Explain  Mr.  Davis's  statement,  "The 
League  is  therefore  distinctly  American  in 
its    foundation   stones." 

6.  What  amendment  does  Mr.  Davis  propose 
to    "Article   X"   of   the    Covenant? 

7.  What  other  changes  in  the  Covenant  does 
Mr.    Davis    propose   or   discuss  ? 

8.  Compare  the  proposed  amendments  and 
reservations  to  the  League  Covenant  with 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  their  adoption. 
State  the  argument  of  Mr.  Holt's  article. 
What  appeal  does  he  make  to  the  pro- 
League    Republicans  ? 

Prepare  a  debate  on  either  the  affirmative 
or  the  negative  of  one  oi  the  following 
subjects:  (a)  Resolved,  That  President 
Harding  has  indicated  in  his  message  the 
best  way  to  bring  the  United  States  to 
peace  and  friendly  relationships  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  (b)  Resolved,  That  Sec- 
retary Hughes  is  justified  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  attribution  of  the  mandate 
over   Yap   to  Japan. 

II.  American       Domestic      Policv — Harding 

Has  His  Say.  The  Dawes  Report.  The 
President's    First   Message. 

1.  What  does  President  Harding  have  to  say 
about  national   finance? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  "protectionist 
tariff"?  What  are  the  arguments  for  and 
against    "free   trade"  ? 

3.  What  legislation  has  been  proposed  for  the 
relief  of  veterans   of  the   Great   War  ? 

4.  Explain  Mr.  Holt's  reference  to  "the  Ohio 
idea." 

5.  Summarize  President  Harding's  proposals 
on    various    questions    of    domestic    policy. 

III.  Naval    Policy — David    and    Goliath. 

1.  What  arguments  does  Mr.  Park  Benjamin 
give  to  support  his  contention  that  the  bat- 
tleship no  longer  assures  supremacy  at 
sea? 

2.  Prepare  a  brief  for  debate  based  on  Mr. 
Benjamin's  assertion :  "The  United  States 
should  primarily  concentrate  its  energies 
and  resources  upon  building  now  the  most 
formidable  air  and  submarine  armament  in 
the  world."  Discuss  it  from  the  standpoints 
of  national  finance  and  international  policy 
as  well  as  naval  strategy. 

IV.  The  Church  in  Russia — Sermons,  Soviet 
Style. 

1.  What  form  of  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  Russia  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution? What  other  religions  then  existed 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire? 
2.  What  effect  has  the  revolution  had  on  re- 
ligious   development    in    Russia? 

V.  Germany — Germany    and    Reparations. 

1.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  repara- 
tions  controversy  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  decide  what  should 
be   done   with    Upper   Silesia? 

VI.  British  Labor  —  Saving  the  British 
Mines. 

1.  Why  is  the  coal  industry  so  vital  to  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  Great  Britain?  What  other 
countries    are    big    coal    producei-s  ? 

2.  What   is   the   "Triple   Alliance"  ? 

3.  In  what  respects  does  the  issue  between 
the  mine  owners  and  the  miners  in  England 
resemble  that  between  the  railroads  and 
their    employees    in    the    United    States  ? 
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necessarily  because  we  agree  with  them 
or  expect  or  wish  you  to  agree  with 
them.  If  we  ever  carry  on  a  "propa- 
ganda" do  not  look  for  hidden  evi- 
dences of  it  in  the  body  of  the  paper, 
but  read  the  leading  editorial. 

10.  Always  remember  the  motto 
which  hung  above  the  organ  in  the 
Far  Western  church:  "Don't  shoot  the 
organist,  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can." 

Opening  Nights 

Bringing  Up  Father  at  the  Seashore. 
McManus's  cartoons  brought  to  life  and 
presented  on  the  stage.  Jiggs,  Maggie  and 
Dinty  Moore,  assisted  by  a  small  but  noisy 
chorus,  furnish  slapstick  comedy.  (Man- 
hattan Opera  House.) 

Dream  Street.  For  his  latest  production 
Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith  has  taken  the  ideas  and 
characters  from  two  stories,  "Gina  of 
Chinatown"  and  "The  Sign  of  the  Lamp," 
by  Thomas  Burke.  The  story  of  the  love 
of  two  brothers  for  the  same  girl.  (Central 
Theater.) 

In  The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Are,  by  Emil 
Moreau,  Margaret  Anglin  portrays  a  very 
human  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  sturdy,  simple 
peasant  girl  with  a  childlike  belief  in  her 
visions  that  transcended  even  her  terror 
of  death.  There  is  the  splendor  of  pageantry 
thruout  the  whole  production  and  careful 
historical  accuracy  in  the  details  both  of 
setting  and  of  dialog.    (Shubert  Theater.) 

Macbeth  at  the  Broadhurst  is  a  reaction 
to  conventionality  from  the  futuristic  Mac- 
beth given  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Apollo. 
The  scenery  is  simple  but  realistic  and  the 
acting  is  in  line  with  tradition.  Walter 
Hampden's  Macbeth  was  good,  but  it  was 
Mary  Hall  as  Lady  Macbeth  who  captured 
the  audience.  There  was  much  greater 
fidelity  to  Shakespeare's  text  than  is  cus- 
tomary, and  the  result  proved  the  folly 
of  those  who  think  that  Shakespeare  can- 
not be  acted  unless  he  is  drastically  "cut." 
(Broadhurst  Theater.) 

"The  play's  the  thing" — the  only  thing 
in  fact,  that  is  lacking  in  the  much  herald- 
ed production  of  Clair  de  Lune.  The  act- 
ing, with  Ethel  Barrymore,  John  Barry- 
more  and  Violet  Kemble  Cooper  in  the 
chief  roles,  is  almost  perfect ;  the  exquis- 
itely beautiful  stage  settings  are  worth 
going  far  to  see,  but  the  play  itself,  an 
adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo's  "L'Homme  qui 
Rit,"  by  Michael  Strange,  is  mawkish  sen- 
timent discolored  by  decadent  philosophy. 
Probably  only  the  fact  that  the  author  is 
Mrs.  John  Barrymore  obtained  it  a  hear- 
ing.  (Empire  Theater.) 

Ask  the  Dentist 

"Where  were  you  yesterday,  Tommy 
Cribbs?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Please,  mum,  I  had  a  toothache,"  an- 
swered Tommy. 

"Has  it  stopped?"  asked  the  teacher 
sympathetically. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tommy. 

"What  do  you  mean,  boy?  You  don't 
know  if  your  tooth   has  stopped   aching?" 

"No,  mum ;  the  dentist  kept  it." 

— Lot  Angelei  Times. 
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The  World  Will  Hear 
More  of  Gandhi 

By  Basanta  Koomar  Roy 

A  student  of  Calcutta  University  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  lecturer  in  the  WiS' 
consin  Extension  Courses,  and  for  many  years  a  writer  of  standing  in  India  as  well  as  in  America,  Mr. 
Roy  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  can  interpret  Indian  affairs  with  both  sympathetic  insight  and  critical 
detachment.  Beside  magazine  articles,  Mr.  Roy  has  written  a  number  of  books,  of  which  "Rabindranath 
Tagore:  the  Man  and  His  Poetry"  is  one 


IT  is  both  futile  and  foolish  to 
deny  or  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  a  widespread  and 
deep-seated  unrest  of  315,000,- 
000  people  in  India  today.  And 
the  most  significant  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  is  the  dramatic 
entrance  of  the  masses  of  this 
ancient  land  into  •■the  arena  of 
political  and  economic  revolt 
against  the  British  Raj.  The 
Pioneer  Mail  of  Allahabad, 
India,  is  a  semi-official  British 
paper.  On  pages  20  and  21  in  its 
issue  of  February  4  there  are 
twenty  headlines,  and  sixteen 
out  of  these  deal  with  strike 
and  boycott.  These  headlines 
read:  "Bombay  Strikers  Riot," 
"Madras  Sweepers  Strike,"  "La- 
hore Students  Strike,"  "Madras 
Strike  Ends,"  "Bangalore  Mill 
Strike  Ended,"  "Madras  Mu- 
nicipal Strike,"  "Men  Resume 
Work,"  "Kohinoor  Mill  Strikes," 
"Madhupur  Cooks  (in  British 
homes  only)  Strike,"  "Calcutta 
Tram  Strike,"  "Men  Desirous  to 
Negotiate,"  "No  Signs  of  Set- 
tlement," "Both  Sides  Remain 
Firm,"  "Tram  Cars  Held  Up  in 
Calcutta,"  "Agra  Students  Strike,"  "Calcutta  Students 
Strike." 

A  study  of  the  map  of  India  would  show  that  the  places 
mentioned  in  these  headlines  cover  the  entire  country — 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month  similar  items  of  news  are 
crowding  the  pages  of  the  Indian  papers.  They  simply  in- 
dicate the  direction  of  the  dominant  currents  of  thought 
in  India.  And  the  paramount  factor  in  this  crisis  is  the 
non-cooperation  movement.  In  plain  language  it  means 
nothing  short  of  absolute  boycott  of  everything  connected 
with  the  British  in  India.  It  advocates  the  surrender  of 
all    titles    of    honor    and    honorary    ofllices;    suspension    of 


These  two  things  about  Mahatma  Gandhi  lay  hold  on 
the  imagination — that  he  has  more  influence  over  the 
millions  of  India  than  any  political  leader  has  ever  had 
over  the  people  of  any  country,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  he  preaches  not  the  'power  of  force  and  violence, 
but  the  power  of  the  ascetic  and  saintly  life 


practice  by  lawyers  in  British 
courts;  and  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  private  arbitration; 
non-participation  in  Govern- 
ment loans;  boycott  of  Govern- 
ment schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; boycott  of  the  re- 
formed councils;  refusal  to  ac- 
cept any  civil  or  military  post  in 
Mesopotamia  and  to  offer  as 
units  for  the  army  especially  in 
Turkish  territories  now  being 
administered  in  violation  of 
pledges;  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  boycott  of  British  goods,  and 
the  adoption  of  means  for  the 
production  of  necessities  of  life; 
resignation  of  all  salaried  Gov- 
ernment employees;  resignation 
of  all  police  and  soldiers  from 
their  respective  positions;  and 
absolute  refusal  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  British  Government  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

The  aim  of  this  movement  is 
to  paralyze  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  and  to  establish 
Swaraj  (national  government). 
As  Lord  Curzon's  partition  of 
Bengal  in  1905  gave  rise  to  the 
Swadeshi,  which  later  ripened 
into  the  present  revolutionary  movement,  similarly  the 
origin  of  the  non-cooperation  movement  may  be  traced  to 
the  Rowlatt  Act,  which  practically  placed  India  under 
martial  law,  and  that  after  taking  the  tremendous  toll  of 
India's  men  and  money  in  the  world  war.  The  same  Row- 
latt Act  may  also  be  held  responsible  for  General  Dyer's 
notorious  Amritsar  massacre,  when  500  Indian  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
1500  more  were  left  wounded  weltering  in  their  own  blood. 
The  leader  of  this  great  non-cooperation  movement  is 
Mahatma  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi.  He  has  more 
following  than  any  other  political  leader  ever  had  in  any 
country.  This  makes  him  the  most  powerful  man  on  earth 
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today,  tho  he  weighs  but  one  hundred  pounds.  Gandhi-ism 
has  fired  the  imagination  of  the  teeming  millions  of  India, 
and  has  stirred  the  country  to  its  foundation,  and  is 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  British  rule  in  India 
and  British  supremacy  in  the  East.  Gandhi  is  a  pacifist. 
He  discourages  physical  force,  and  preaches  what  is  known 
as  non-violent  non-cooperation.  Any  act  of  violence,  accord- 
ing to  this  modern  Mahatma,  would  desecrate  the  sacred 
movement,  jeopardize  the  cause  of  Sivaraj,  and  defer  the 
day  of  India's  independence.  "Victory  must  be  won  by  soul- 
force,"  says  he.  But  he  holds  that  if  blood  must  be  shed,  let 
it  be  the  blood  of  the  Indians  themselves.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  stop  a  train,  let  none  use  violence,  but  let  a  few  lie  down 
on  the  track  and  get  killed  in  the  name  of  truth.  Then  the 
train  is  sure  to  stop,  and  India  thus  wins  a  moral  victory. 
Man  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  so  his  weapons  of 
warfare  should  be  moral  and  intellectual.  Brute  force 
should  be  relegated  to  brutes  alone.  He  also  believes,  tho 
he  was  educated  in  London,  that  Western  civilization  is 
based  on  force,  so  he  condemns  it  in  unmistakable  terms, 
and  agrees  that  blind  commercialism,  arrogant  imperialism 
and  all-devouring  militarism  have 
ruined  Europe  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Indians 
Gandhi  fought  a  similar  battle  in 
South  Africa  and  won  it  after 
years  of  hard  fighting.  The 
weapon  used  was  passive  resist- 
ance. For  civil  disobedience 
Gandhi  and  his  followers  went  to 
prison  most  cheerfully,  and  de- 
fiantly bore  the  inhuman  tortures 
they  were  subjected  to.  Many  a 
time  he  barely  escaped  death 
from  the  hands  of  infuriated 
South  African  mobs.  But  always 
and  invariably  he  kept  the  In- 
dians away  from  active  insur- 
gency. Gradually  the  South  Afri- 
can issue  was  introduced  into 
India.  And  this  furnished  a  com- 
mon platform  for  men  and  women 
of  all  creeds  and  walks  of  life. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  all  over 
India  and  funds  were  raised. 

The  man  who  endangered  the 
empire  from  South  Africa  is  now 
endangering  it  from  India. 


Sreemati  Sarala  Devi,  a  niece  of  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  an  ardent  feminist,  and  a  devoted  disciple 
of  Gandhi.  She  travels  with  him  frequently,  speak- 
ing before  great  mass  meetings;  and  she  has  further 
served  Gandhi's  cause  by  writing  a  beautiful  song 
of  India's  unity 


Gandhi's  two  chief  lieutenants  are  Mahomedans  and  brothers, 
Mahomed  Ali  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  Shaukat  Ali,  who  is 
a  firebrand  revolutionist.  It  is  said  of  him  that  when  he  is  warned 
by  friends  that  he  will  be  arrested  for  rash  speaking,  he  answers, 
"Tell  the  British  Government  that  I  am  too  fat  to  run."  Their 
mother  is  in  the  center 


For  a  while  Gandhi  mainly  preached  the  gospel  of  pure 
and  healthy  life  thru  pure  thought  and  carefully  selected 
food.  Food  does  influence  the  body,  and  the  body  the  mind. 
So  for  the  health  of  both  body  and  mind  simple  food  is 
necessary.  He  preached  celibacy  to  the  unmarried,  birth 
control  by  continence  to  the  married,  and  fasting  for  all. 
He  holds  that  as  fire  purifies  gold,  even  so  fasting  purifies 
the  body  and  clarifies  the  soul  as  well.  Gradually  he  began 
to  take  part  in  politics,  and  during  the  Rowlatt  bill  agita- 
tion, he  came  to  the  forefront.  There  was  a  chance  for  him 
to  put  in  practice  the  principles  that  won  him  success  in 
South  Africa. 

Gandhi's  influence  over  the  people  of  India  is  so  pro- 
found that  it  is  easy  to  predict  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking. 

Wherever  he  goes  he  draws  immense  crowds.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  listen  to  his  dynamic  ap- 
peals with  rapt  attention  and  unalloyed  reverence,  for  he 
is  not  only  a  political  leader  but  also  a  saint.  And  saints 
still  have  a  chance  in  India.  After  his  speeches  thousands 
rush  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  secret  of  his 

success  lies  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  life,  honesty  of  his  intention 
and  spotlessness  of  his  character. 
His  fellow  countrymen  call  him 
Mahatma  (Saint).  Even  his  po- 
litical opponent.  Colonel  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  an  Englishman,  thus 
speaks  of  him  in  the  London 
Nation:  "One  does  not  feel  it 
blasphemous  to  compare  Gandhi 
with  Christ." 

Tho  he  is  fighting  for  political 
independence  and  economic 
emancipation,  Gandhi  lives  the 
life  of  an  ascetic.  He  lives  on 
fruit,  vegetables  and  rice.  He  eats 
no  sweets  and  no  spices.  He 
dresses  like  a  poor  working  man 
in  coarse  clothes.  He  never  uses 
shoes.  He  always  travels  by  the 
third  class  in  railway  trains,  cer- 
tainly not  ah  easy  undertaking. 
By  natural  inclination  Gandhi 
associates  more  with  the  poor 
than  with  the  rich.  Twice  he  re- 
fused the  presidency  of  the  In- 
dian National  Congress,  but  last 
December  he  most  cheerfully  pre- 
sided over  the  pariah  conference 
at  Nagpur,  and  valiantly  advocated  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic emancipation  of  the  depressed  classes  of  India  that 
constitute  one-sixth  of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
Quite  unlike  the  idealists  of  all  lands  Gandhi  is  a  prac- 
tical man.  He  is  a  constructive  statesman,  not  a  "de- 
structive fanatic"  as  he  is  called  by  some  of  his  enemies. 
He  does  not  believe  in  destroying  anything  that  he  cannot 
readily  replace  by  something  better. 

In  spite  of  desperate  opposition  from  the  Government 
and  the  reactionaries  of  India  the  non-cooperation  move- 
ment is  meeting  with  tremendous  success.  Many  title- 
holders  have  given  up  their  titles.  Rabindranath  Tagore 
gave  up  his  knighthood  soon  after  the  Amritsar  massacre. 
Women  like  Sarojini  Naidu  and  Sarala  Devi  have  given 
back  their  medals  of  honor  for  war  services;  and  lawyers 
like  C.  R.  Das  of  Calcutta  have  given  up  their  practices 
carrying  fabulous  incomes.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents of  all  ages  and  of  all  provinces  of  India  are  out  of 
British  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  National  educa- 
tional institutions  are  being  opened  in  quick  succession, 
where  Hindustani,  the  future  common  language  of  India, 
has  been  made  compulsory,  and  students  are  daily  receiv- 
ing   lessons    in    spinning    and     [Continued    oti    page    U70 


The  Song  of  India 

By  Rabindranatli  Tagore 


Ruler    of    the    minds    of    all   people.    Dispenser    of    India's 

destiny 
Thy  name  rouses  the  hearts  of  the  Punjab,  Sindh,  Gujrat, 
Maratba, 

Of  Dravid  and  Orissa  and  Bengal; 
It  echoes  in  the  hills  of  the  Vindhyas  and  Himalayas, 
Mingles  in  the  music  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
And  is  chanted  by  the  waves  of  the  Indian  sea. 
They  pray  for  thy  grace  and  sing  thy  glory, 

Thou  Dispenser  of  India's  destiny. 
Victory  to  Thee! 

Day  and  night,  thy  voice  goes  out  from  land  to  land. 
Calling  the  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  Sikhs  and  Jains  around 
thy  throne, 

And  the  Parsees,  Mussulmans  and  Christians. 
The  East  and  the  West  join  bands  in  their  prayer  to  Thee, 
And  the  garland  of  love  is  woven. 

Thou  bringest  the  hearts  of  all  people  into  the  harmony  of 
one  life. 

Thou  Dispenser  of  India's  destiny. 
Victory  to  Thee! 


The  procession  of  pilgrims  passes  over  the  endless  road 
rugged  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations; 

And  it  resounds  with  the  thimder  of  thy  wheels.  Eternal 
Charioteer! 

Thru  the  dire  days  of  doom  thy  trumpet  sounds,  and  men 

are  led  by  Thee  across  death. 
Thy  finger  points  the  path  of  truth  to  all  people. 
Dispenser  of  India's  destiny. 
Victory  to  Thee! 

The  darkness  was  deep,  and  dense  was  the  night; 

My  country  lay  in  death-like  silence  of  swoon; 

But  thy  mother-arms  were  round  her.  and  thine  eyes  gazed 
upon  her  face,  in  sleepless  love,  thru  her  hours  of  ghast- 
ly dreams. 

rhou  bringest  companionship  and  solace  to  the  people  in 
their  sorrows, 

Thou  Dispenser  of  India's  destiny, 
Victory  to  Thee! 


The  night  fades;  the  light  breaks  over  the  peaks  of  the  eastern  hiUs; 

The  birds  begin  to  sing,  the  morning  breeze  carries  the  breath  of  new  life. 

The  rays  of  thy  mercy  have  touched  the  waking  land  with  their  blessings, 

Victory  to  Thee.  King  of  Kings, 

Dispenser  of  India's  destiny. 

Victory  to  Thee! 


^<! 


Save  Himself  Who  Can! 


•}') 


Another  True  Story  of  Life  and  Death  Adventure 

on  the  High  Seas 
By  James  H.  Williams,  Able  Seaman 


AMONG  the  stately  fleet  of  loftily  sparred  wind- 
jammers that  lined  the  Esplanade  at  that  time, 
the  "Wild  Rose"  was  the  most  noticeable  of  all. 

Among  the  entire  fleet  of  fifty  sail  she  was  the  only 
bark;  all  the  others  were  full  riggers.  She  was,  likewise,  the 
smallest — only  760  tons  register,  a  fishing  smack  compared 
to  her  wide-winged  competitors.  She  was  the  only  ship  oc- 
cupying the  Government  dock;  all  others  lay  astream  in 
the  Hoogly  moorings.  And  she  was  the  only  wooden  ship  in 
Calcutta,  all  the  rest  steel-hulled  and  steel-sparred  racers. 

Like  the  others  of  the  fleet,  the  "Wild  Rose"  was  a 
British  vessel,  and  a  British  deep-water  ship  built  of  timber 
was  a  rara  avis  even  then,  which  was  nearly  five  and  thirty 
years  ago. 

Iron  was  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  while  timber  was 
scarce,  so  that  wooden  ships  were  seldom  built  except 
for  special  service.  The  "Wild  Rose"  had  come  to  Cal- 
cutta with  a  cargo  of  salt;  salt  quickly  cankers  in  a  steel 
hull,  unless  specially  and  very  expensively  stowed. 

Salt  was  a  Government  monopoly  in  India,  therefore 
the  "Wild  Rose"  lay  at  the  Government  dock  to  protect  the 
British  revenue. 

I  was  a  gay  young  ropeyarn  in  those  days,  and  a  good 
judge  of  wind-jammers. 

My  fancy  in  ladies  and  ships  was  always  in  favor  of  the 
smaller  ones.  The  smaller  they  are  the  easier  they  handle, 
and  the  less  material  it  requires  to  rig  them. 

When  the  "Wild  Rose"  hoisted  her  "Seamen  Wanted" 
sign,  and  it  was  announced  that  she  was  about  to  clear,  I 


made  a  bee-line  for  the  shipping  office  to  file  my  applica- 
tion and  leave  my  discharges. 

When  the  crowd  of  waiting  seamen  lined  up  for  inspec- 
tion and  service,  my  townie,  Mat  Doran,  and  1  were  the 
two  first  men  selected. 

The  following  day  we  were  ordered  aboard,  and  the  ship 
dropped  down  to  Garden  Reach,  where  we  lay  astream 
several  days,  our  time  occupied  in  sending  up  our  yards, 
bending  sails,  taking  ballast  and  preparing  for  sea. 

The  "Wild  Rose"  hailed  from  Liverpool,  was  owned  in 
West  Hartlepool  and  was  bound  to  Delgoa  Bay  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  to  load  a  cargo  of  wool  for  London. 
Our  skipper's  name  was  Foss,  and  he  was  managing  owner 
as  well  as  master. 

With  ballast  and  stores  aboard  and  everything  snug, 
we  took  our  pilot  and  towed  down  the  turbulent  Hoogly 
behind  the  "Warren  Hastings,"  to  Sand  Heads,  and  spread 
our  great  wings  for  a  pleasant  passage  down  the  broad 
bay  of  Bengal,  and  across  the  indigo  expanse  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

Our  passage  to  Delgoa  Bay  was  fair  and  uneventful. 
The  "Wild  Rose"  was  a  well  found,  able  vessel,  tho  not 
very  fast.  We  had  a  good  master,  and  officers  and  crew 
were  all  on  good  terms.  From  a  sailor's  point  of  view  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  everyone  looked  forward 
to  a  prosperous  voyage,  a  safe  and  happy  conclusion  and  a 
good  pay-day  to  spend  among  the  rosy-cheeked  barmaids 
of  London. 

Delgoa    Bay    was   a   great,   open,   unsheltered  roadstead, 
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entirely  unprotected  from  the  violent  storms  that  periodic- 
ally blow  up  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  destructive 
force,  and  level  everything  in  their  wake  on  land,  and  pile 
up  the  raging  sea  in  mountainous  combers  of  fearful 
aspect  and  devastating  power.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
write  the  Bay  was  a  barren,  dreary,  irregular  indenta- 
tion on  the  African  coast,  entirely  destitute  of  artificial 
improvements,  and  important  only  as  the  one  possible  out- 
let for  the  exportation  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
surrounding  region. 

The  ships  always  rode  at  anchor  with  springs  on  their 
cables,  and  their  topsails  furled  in  stops,  so  that  in  case  of 
warning  of  a  sudden  storm  approaching  they  could  in- 
stantly break  the  stops,  sheet  home  their  topsails,  slip 
their  cables  and  drive  off  to  sea,  ride  out  the  storm  in  deep 
water,  and  then  return,  pick  up  their  deserted  cables  and 
resume  loading  as  before. 

It  was  all  in  the  day's  work,  and  the  "Wild  Rose"  rode 
off  twice  before  the  stern  south-easters,  during  the  six 
weeks  her  lading  was  in  progress. 

The  bales  of  wool  were  lightered  out  to  our  moorings,  and 
steved  by  native  African  Croo  "boys,"  great,  long-limbed, 
powerful  fellows,  and  capable  workers. 

Whenever  there  was  an  easterly  wind  a  tumultuous  surf 
would  disturb  the  bay,  and  if  the  wind  developed  sufficient 
force,  we  would  be  obliged  to  drop  our  lighters  astern  and 
moor  them  to  our  quarter  bitts,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  shattered  and  sunk  in  the  commotion  alongside. 

In  such  cases,  of  course,  all  lading  would  cease,  and  in 
these  lulls  the  Croo  boys  would  all  jump  overboard  and 
tumble  about  in  the  boiling  surf  by  the  hour.  On  these 
occasions  I  would  dive  over 
and  enjoy  the  frolic  with 
them,  for  I  always  de- 
lighted in  rough  swimming. 

Those  big  long-geared 
savages  could  beat  me 
swimming  in  level  water, 
but  not  a  mother's  son  of 
them  could  beat  me  riding 
the  surf.  I  got  to  be  very 
chummy  with  all  of  them 
during  our  stay  in  the  bay, 
and  they  wanted  me  to  go 
ashore  with  them,  pick  out 
some  wives  and  settle  down 
as  a  chief.  That  was  only 
one  of  many  chances  to  be- 
come rich  and  numerous 
which  I  have  felt  compelled 
from  religious  or  moral 
scruples  to  pass  up  in  the 
course  of  a  vagrant  cai'eer. 

When  our  last  bale  of 
wool  had  been  stowed  and 
and  our  hatches  battened, 
we  found  our  anchors  and 
cleared  for  Merry  England 
with  glad  and  valiant 
hearts. 

It  was  summer  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  mid- 
December,  and  we  skirted 
boldly  around  the  eastern 
coast  of  Madagascar,  and 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  within  easy  code  sig- 
nalling distance,  enjoying 
fine  weather  and  favorable 
winds  all  the  way.  The 
sou'west  Trades  in  the  At- 
lantic were  unusually  light 


Keystone  View 

The    good   "Wild    Rose"   was   broken   up   some   thirty  years   ago. 

But  this  French  bark  is  of  the  same  type  of  square-rigged  vessel 

as  the  "Wild  Rose"  and  looks  very  much  as  she  looked  when  she 

set  out  on  her  last  fateful  voyage 


that  year,   and  we  made  rather   a   long   average   passage 
to  the  line. 

But  once  across  the  Equator,  we  picked  up  the  northeast 
Trades  with  compelling  force,  and  the  good  old  barkie 
kicked  up  her  heels  and  romped  across  the  Sargassa  Sea 
for  home  with  a  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sail. 

We  made  the  Lizard  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
England  in  the  last  days  of  February,  stood  across  the 
chops  of  the  Channel  toward  Plymouth  Sound,  on  a  long 
reach,  and  then  steered  boldly  up  mid-channel  for  Dover 
Straights. 

After  we  were  well  up  Channel  the  wind  veered  sud- 
denly to  the  northeastward,  the  weather  became  much 
colder  than  it  had  been,  and  a  snow  storm  appeared  im- 
minent. That  afternoon  we  shortened  down  to  upper  top- 
sails single  reefed  courses,  lower  staysails  and  spanker 
and  began  to  beat. 

Just  before  dusk  we  spoke  the  "Niobe,"  a  large  full- 
rigged  ship  bound  to  London  from  Calcutta  with  a  cargo 
of  wool.  Thereafter  we  became  consorts,  nearly  always  in 
sight,  and  splitting  tacks  with  each  other  at  every  turn  for 
ten  long  dismal  days  and  nights  until  we  were  finally 
separated  forever  by  the  awful  tragedy  which  ends  this 
tale. 

For  ten  dreary  days  the  northeast  tempest  prevailed 
with  varying  force,  but  with  constant  fury  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tumultuous  Channel  sea. 

Ten  times  both  ships  by  dint  of  almost  superhuman  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  their  crews  attempted  the  passage 
of  the  Straights,  and  as  many  times  we  were  driven  back 
in     an     unbeatable    tumult    of     howling    wind,     merciless 

sea  and  blinding  snow. 
When  the  last  despairing 
attempt  was  made,  and  our 
devoted  ship  turned  reeling 
and  groaning  in  every 
frame  and  fiber  of  her  bat- 
tered hull  before  the  piti- 
less blast,  every  man  on 
board  realized  that  the  day 
was  lost. 

Our  decks  and  channels 
were  covered  with  ice,  our 
sails  and  rigging  were 
stiffened  with  frozen  snow 
and  sleet  and  were  almost 
unmanageable,  the  hull  was 
strained  and  leaking  and 
the  exhausted  crew  were 
too  weary  to  man  the 
pumps.  It  was  near  mid- 
night, and  the  blinding 
snow  and  impenetrable 
darkness  shut  out  all  possi- 
bility of  observation  or 
hope  of  assistance. 

We  made  torches  with 
bunches  of  okum  dipped  in 
slow  burning  colza  oil  and 
set  them  on  poles  at  the 
gangways. 

Then  Captain  Foss  mus- 
tered us  all  aft  for  the 
fatal  consultation,  which  is 
always  the  last  act  in  a 
marine  disaster  before  the 
final  crash. 

Then  and  only  then,  the 
law  requires  the  master  to 
divide  his  own  responsi- 
bility with  his  crew.  When 
[Continued     on     page    462 


Have  You  Any  Imagination? 

Here's  a  Test 

By  June  E.  Downey 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Wyoming 


In  The  Independent  of  March  6,  1920,  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  the  "Personal"  advertisements  as  a  test  of  the  creative  imagination  and 
the  ability  to  write  fiction.  The  suggestion  took  in  many  quarters.  Some  of  our 
readers  used  the  "Personals'"  as  an  evening  game  and  got  great  fun  out  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Pitkin  of  Colutnbia  found  them  useftd  in  his  class  in  short-story  writing.  Pro- 
fessor Downey,  of  Wyoming,  got  interesting  results  from  them  in  both  psychology 
and  English  classes.  Thinking  that  teachers  who  are  using  The  Independent  might 
want  to  know  how  the  method  works  and  that  other  readers  might  like  to  test 
themselves  or  their  friends  as  to  power  to  develop  characters  and  situation  from  a 
slight  hint  we  have  asked  Dr.  Downey  to  tell  just  how  the  method  can  be  used.  Per- 
haps readers  who  try  it  may  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  samples  of  the  pictures  or 
plots  that  these  personalities  suggest,  though  we  cannot  agree  to  grade  or  publish 
them.    The  tests  given  are  all  genuine  advertisements  clipped  from  the  London  Times 


THIS  test  of  the  literary  imagination  should  prove  of 
great  service  not  only  in  analysis  of  mind  in  the 
psychological  laboratory,  but  in  measuring  ability  in 
the  short-story  or  English  class.  Later  I  shall  suggest 
varied  possibilities  in  the  way  of  utilizing  such  material  in 
developing  the  imagination.  But  first  to  find  out  if  the 
reader  possesses  an  imagination  let  him  try  these  tests: 

Test  1.  Below  you  will  find  a  message  sent  via  the  per- 
sonal column  of  the  London  Times  by  "Sweetie"  to  "Jas- 
per." You  will  be  given  five  minutes  in  which  to  write  a 
characterization  and  description  of  Jasper  and  Sweetie. 


J  ASPER. — Tick-tock,     Tick-tock.— Sweetie. 

Time's  up.  Put  aside  what  -you  have  written  and  try 
another. 

Test  2.  This  also  is  an  item  from  the  personal  column 
of  the  London  Times.  It  is  addressed  to  "Feathers"  by 
"Skeine."  Please  work  out  a  short-story  plot  from  the  mes- 
sage. Time  limit,  ten  minutes. 


F 


EATHERS.— One  on   the   left.— Skeine. 


Time's  up !  Pencils  down !  Let  us  now  proceed  to  your  dis- 
section of  yourself,  dear  reader.  And  we  beg  of  you  to  keep 
your  temper  even  tho  you  don't  agree  with  our  diagnosis, 
for  remember  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  story-writers  and  that  if  you  can't  write  a  novel  you 
may  be  living  one,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  much  nicer. 

Please  classify  your  imagination  under  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing heads  after  you  feel  from  study  of  the  samples  pre- 
sented and  the  comments  that  you  understand  the  distinc- 
tions. The  divisions  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Inert  Imagination. 

2.  The   Stereotyped  Imagination. 

3.  The  Melodramatic  Imagination. 
The  Generalizing  Imagination. 
The  Particularizing  Imagination. 

(a)  Reminiscential. 

(b)  Creative. 

(c)  Dramatic. 
The  Ingenious  or  Inventive  Imagination. 


4. 
5. 


The  question  of  fertility  and  range  of  imagination  we 
will  discuss  later. 

1.  Of  the  inert  imagination,  the  most  hopeless  variety  is 
that  of  the  individual  whose  narrow  sympathies  preclude 
the  possibility  of  an  insight  into  characters  or  situations 
outside  the  range  of  her  personal  experiences.  Invention 
stumbles  along,  continually  hampered  by  the  narrow  skirts 
of  custom  and  etiquette. 

•  Read  the  following  production  as  an  example  of  what  I 
mean: 

Newspaper  personals  are  usually  disguised  statements  under- 
stood onlj'  by  the  parties  concerned.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  form  any  idea  of  the  above  as  I  have  never  had  any  in- 
terest in  such  ads.  Always  had  a  quiet  notion  that  they  were 
most  disreputable,  veiled  messages,  perhaps  between  thieves  or 
other  undesirables.  There  is  apparently  no  necessity  for  code 
messages  between  ordinary  persons. 

Or  this: 

Any  such  items  in  newspapers  always  appeal  to  me  as  sen- 
timental and  foolishly  so.  I  noticed  that  the  message  was  signed 
Sweetie  and  addressed  to  a  man,  so  immediately  put  it  in  this 
class.  The  very  fact  of  using  a  newspaper  column  as  a  means  of 
correspondence  shows  her  lack  of  self-respect  and  restraint.  I  am 
not  interested  enough  to  have  a  visual  image  of  her. 

You  will  perceive  we  are  getting  characterizations,  but 
not  of  Sweetie  and  Jasper. 

Of  course,  inactive  phantasy  shows  itself  sometimes  by 
its  puzzled  rather  than  unsympathetic  attitude.  It  stares 
helplessly  at  such  a  message.  "I  can't  think  what  it  means!" 
Or  "No  plot.  'One  on  the  left'  suggests  buying  a  theater 
ticket." 

A  very  distinctive  reaction  is  given  by  the  literal-minded 
individual,  those  dear  friends  of  ours  who  walk  in  com- 
fortable house-slippers  and  continually  stir  our  sense  of 
humor  in  the  cleverest  sort  of  way  without  in  the  least 
meaning  to. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  illustrating  this  reaction  by  quo- 
tation of  what  I  received  when  I  used  the  following  Per- 
sonal: 


SIR  WALTER  RAYLEIGH.— On  Snnday 
morning  at  11  o'clock,  I  will  be  in  exactly 
the  same  spot  as  you  saw  me  last  Easter  Mon- 
day evening. — Queen   Bess. 

I  asked  for  a  characterization  of  Queen  Bess  and  got  it! 
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Queen  Bess  has  dark  hair  and  eyes.  She  is  very  sedate  in  her 
manner  and  always  on  time.  When  she  makes  a  promise  she 
keeps  it.  If  she  weren't  a  Queen  I  think  she  would  be  a  good 
housekeeper,  clean  and  neat,  everything  just  so. 

And  take  this  one  of  Valerie  who  writes  to  Wal: 


w 


AL. — In    this    case    two    and    three    do    not 
make   five. — Valerie. 


Valerie  is  a  person  rather  inclined  to  say  and  do  funny  things, 
sometimes  taking  them  very  seriously.  He  is  educated,  thinks  of 
the  hypothe.sis  of  numbers,  and  says  two  and  three  do  not  make 
five.  He  is  hasty  in  making  decisions. 

Another   form    of   the    unimaginative    reaction   gives    us 

words,  words,  words! 

Jasper  is  a  working-boy  who  is  in  love  with  a  certain  work- 
ing-girl and  has  been  corresponding  with  her.  I  should  say  he 
is  of  average  intelligence  but  at  present  concerned  in  a  somewhat 
affected  love-affair.  Probably  he  has  not  been  or  probably  he  has 
been  at  college.  When  a  character  is  in  love  it  is  diflBcult  to 
tell  just  how  much  he  does  know.  Jasper  is  a  young  man  of 
the  city  and  possesses  the  knowledge  which  the  city  man  neces- 
sarily must  have  of  amorous  affairs.  The  rest  developed  by  the 
thought  which  arose  from  the  knowledge  of  certain  observations 
of  the  ways  of  the  world. 

If  now  you  belong  to  the  household  of  the  unimaginative 

either  because  of  crippled  sympathies,  baffled  wits,  honest 

literal-mindedness,    or    utter    inanity,    the    probability    is 

you're  wasting  your  time  in  literary  pursuits. 

2.  Let  us  turn  next  to  the  stereotyped  conventionalized 
imagination  which  always  hits  upon  the  bromidic  interpre- 
tation, just  that  which  will  occur  to  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred.  As  our  psychological  friends  say,  the  coefficient 
of  commonplaceness  will  run  high  and  normality  is  guar- 
anteed. And,  obviously,  there  are  advantages  in  such  re- 
actions, for  the  ninety  and  nine  will  understand  you  with- 
out effort,  and  you  will  find  their  motives  easy  to  follow. 
If  you  write  stories  there  will  be  nothing  cryptic  about 
them,  nothing  fantastic  or  strange  that  would  deny  them 
entranife  into  Popular  Tales. 

Confess  now,  when  you  read  the  Jasper-Sweetie  item, 
didn't  you  figure  it  out  something  like  this:  Sweetie  is  a 
pretty  fluffy  doll-like  cream-puff  creature  with  golden 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  too  much  saccharinity.  Very  likely  you 
dressed  her  in  sky-pink,  gave  her  a  large  hat  and  a  parasol, 
and,  possibly  a  stick  of  gum.  You  thought  her  sufficiently 
silly.  But  you  rather  liked  Jasper.  You  pictured  him  as 
gentle,  slow,  stedfast,  with  brown  eyes,  and  much  imposed 
upon  by  the  frivolous  and  very  young  lady  calling  herself 
Sweetie. 

"Tick-tock"  is  some  sort  of  love-message  of  course.  "Time 
flies"  or  "I'm  counting  the  moments  until  you  return,"  or 
"Really,  dear  Jasper,  you  are  very  slow,"  or  "Let  us  meet 
under  the  big  clock." 

I  have  read  so  many  interpretations  of  this  message 
thus  or  similarly  phrased  that  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
Jasper  and  Sweetie  are  a  sentimental  couple  and  that 
Sweetie  takes  too  much  initiative  for  a  well-bred  young 
lady.  I  am  almost  convinced  by  the  repeated  suggestion 
that  she  is  a  "perfect  blonde."  And  of  course  I  have  never 
questioned  the  assumption  that  Jasper  was  a  man  and 
Sweetie  a  woman. 

3.  But  let  us  now  go  a  step  further  and  inspect  the 
hackneyed  imagination  in  gala  dress.  Behold  the  melodra- 
matic, the  yellow-journal  imagination !  Let  us  see  what  we 
can  get  out  of  Valerie's  message  to  Wal,  "In  this  case  two 
and  three  do  not  make  flve." 

Valerie,  of  French  descent,  a  face  clear-cut  as  a  cameo  and 
of  the  same  delicate  tints,  framed  witli  masses  of  burnished  brown 
ringlets  I  She  dresses,  usually,  in  lavender  with  white  near  her 
pure  Grecian  profile.  She  is  so  tiny  and  delicate  tliat  no  one 
would  suspect  her  of  great  strength  of  character  but  think  her 
a  plaything  to  be  loved  and  petted  until  one  gazed  into  her  eyes, 
lustrous  deep  pools  of  violet.  She  looked  out  on  life  with  eyes 
that  saw  and  understood. 

Wal.  her  second  oousiii.  dark,  quick-tempered,  impetuous,  try- 
ing to  swe<>p  the  world  off  its  feet  by  his  painting  I  He  lives  in 
the  gay  capital  of  France  among  the  artistic  set  of  upper  Bohe- 


mia. His  devil-may-care  air  elects  him  leader  of  a  set  that  makes 
even  the  Blas6  gasp  and  take  notice.  Consequently  his  art 
suffers. 

Coming  home  for  a  brief  visit  he  chanced  to  see  the  lovely 
Valerie  and  fell  desperately  in  love.  She  did  not  return  his  ad- 
vances and  he  wrote  her  a  poetic  letter  in  which  he  says  Destiny 
came  out  in  mathematical  terms,  since  she  had  beauty  and  wealth 
and  he  had  love  and  hope  and  genius.  The  sum  was  five.  But 
alas  I  Valerie  answers,  "In  this  case  two  and  three  do  not  make 
five." 

The  encouraging  thing  about  the  sensational  imagina- 
tion is  that  tho  pruning  is  suggested,  there  is  really  some- 
thing there  to  prune.  Let  us  cite  a  couple  more  examples 
from  a  young  romanticist  to  whom  facts  (including  those 
of  orthography!)  are  stranger  than  fiction.  Let  us  give  her 
an  exchange  of  messages  between  Sybil  and  Leonard,  thus: 


C  YBIL. — Fantastic  dreams  disturb  my  rest ; 
^  my  mind  is  tortured  by  visions  of  gaunt 
and  grisly  spectres ;  you  alone  possess  the 
philtre  that  will  charm  away  these  wraiths. — 
Leonard. 

LEONARD. — It  is  strange  that  you  should  be 
tortured  so ;  nevertheless,  even  if  I  can 
charm  away  the  ogres,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
deserve  it. — Sybil. 

The  Man — Tall,  slender,  deep-blue  eyes ;  high  forehead,  from 
which  is  combed  back  waivy  light  brown  hair.  Leonard  is  yet 
young ;  and  has  not  learned  the  ways  of  the  many  people  in  this 
world.  He  still  goes  to  school,  and  it  is  at  a  dance  that  he  has 
met  the  charming  butterfly  Sybil. 

Naturally  like  many  young  people  he  thinks  all  she  has  told 
him  is  true ;  he  has  willed  himself  to  fall  madly  in  love  with  the 
fair  damsel.  He  is  extremely  dramatic,  high-minded,  and  in 
future  years  will  be  a  benefit  to  society.  But  as  yet  his  education 
is  not  set,  and  he  rather  wishes  to  show  that  he  can  be  above 
the  average ;  he  is  well  read  and  intelligent  but  has  not  learned 
the  ways  of  girls. 

The  Girl — Sybil ;  dressed  in  a  pale  pink  evening  gown,  her 
slender  figure  is  very  attractive ;  her  soft  rosey  cheeks  are  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  fluffy  well-curled-and-puffed  blonde  hair ; 
her  baby-blue  eyes  are  bright  and  sparkling  giving  her  a  much 
brighter  look   than   she   really  deserves. 

Her  baby-way,  merry  ringing  laugh,  constant  flattering,  ever 
changing  way  of  talking  makes  her  very  sirenish.  It  is  not 
Sybil's  intention  to  be  a  faithful  sweetheart  to  one  particular 
man ;  she  enjoys  herself  with  all ;  and  blames  herself  not  when 
some  poor  unwise  fellow  like  Leonard  takes  seriously  her  thought- 
less words.  She,  like  the  rest  of  the  girls  of  today,  is  very 
modern. 

4.  The  Generalizing  Imagination.  The  inclination  to  deal 
in  thought  with  the  general,  the  type,  instead  of  the  par- 
ticular or  the  individual  is  a  mental  trait  which  has  had 
momentous  consequences  in  the  development  of  intelligence, 
since  it  has  resulted  in  capacity  to  handle  classes  rather 
than  specific  instances,  to  think  conceptually  instead  of  al- 
ways in  terms  of  individuals.  In  science,  in  philosophy,  in 
business,  it  has  enabled  us  to  label  things  and  then  react 
quickly  as  suggested  by  the  label.  This  is  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  hence  an  occasion  for  establishing  quarantine,  virrit- 
ing  out  a  certain  prescription,  giving  disagreeable  orders 
without  being  side-tracked  by  one's  sympathies  for  the 
pretty  girl  whose  complexion  is  under  suspicion. 

All  X  is  Y,  all  Y  is  Z,  all  X  is  Z,  chants  the  logician  and, 
of  course,  he  is  right.  All  doctors  are  men,  all  men  are 
fallible,  all  doctors  are  fallible,  only  we  dislike  putting  Dr. 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Henry  together  so  undiscriminatingly. 

The  most  persistently  generalizing  types  among  men 
are  the  philosopher  and  the  mathematician.  It  is  impossible 
to  individualize  a  mathematical  formula,  so  long  as  it  stays 
in  a  textbook,  minutely  enough  to  tell  the  color  of  its  hair 
or  the  length  of  its  mustache.  But  when  it  has  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  Monograph  we  know  exactly  what 
Mr.  A=  +  B-  looks  like ! 

The  generalizing  type  of  mind,  however  valuable  in  the 
work-a-day  and  scientific  spheres,  is  not  the  most  promis- 
ing type  for  the  maker  of  stories.  Remember  Flaubert's 
teaching  of  Maupassant.  "Having  impressed  upon  me  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world  two  grains  of 
sand,  two  insects,  two  hands,  or  two  noses  absolutely  alike, 
he  forced  me  to  describe  a  being  or  [Continued  on  page  Jt68 
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'^Upon  Trifles  the  Best  Gifts  of  the 

Gods  Often  Hang" 

Remarkable  Remarks  by  Andrew  Carnegie 

Quoted  from  the  "Autobiography   of  Andrew  Carnegie"  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


I  grew  up  treasuring  within 
me  the  fact  that  my  father 
had  risen  and  left  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  one  day  when 
the  minister  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  infant  damnation.  This 
was  shortly  after  I  had  made 
my  appearance.         • 

My  material  success  in  life 
has  hung  .  .  .  not  to  what 
I  have  known  or  done  myself. 
but  to  the  faculty  of  knowing 
and  choosing  others  who  did 
know  better  than  myself.  Pre- 
cious knowledge  this  for  any 
man  to  possess. 

A  word,  a  look,  an  accent, 
may  affect  the  destiny  not  only 
of  individuals,  but  of  nations. 
He  is  a  bold  man  who  calls  any- 
thing a  trifle.  Who  was  it  who, 
being  advised  to  disregard 
trifles,  said  he  always  would  if 
any  one  could  tell  him  what  a 
trifle  was?  The  young  should 
remember  that  upon  trifles  the 
best  gifts  of  the  gods  often 
hang. 

Whenever  one  learns  to  do 
anything  he  has  never  to  wait 
long  for  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting his  knowledge  to  use. 


My    two    rules    for    speaking 
then    (and    now)    were:    Make 
yourself  perfectly  at  home  be- 
fore your  audience,  and  simply  talk  to  them,  not  at  them.  Do  not 
try  to  be  somebody  else ;  be  your  own  self  and  talk,  never  "orate" 
until  you  can't  help  it. 

Horace  Greeley  and  the  Tribune  was  my  ideal  of  human 
triumph.  Strange  that  there  should  have  come  a  day  when  I 
could  have  bought  the  Tribune;  but  by  that  time  the  pearl  had 
lost  its  lustre.  Our  air  castles  are  often  within  our  grasp  late  in 
life,  but  then  they  charm  not. 

The  grandeur  of  Mr.  Stokes's  home  impressed  me,  but  the  one 
feature  of  it  that  eclipsed  all  else  was  a  marble  mantel  iu  his 
library.  In  the  center  of  the  arch,  carved  in  the  marble,  was  an 
open  book  with  this  inscription  : 

"He  th{it  cannot  reason  is  a  fool, 

He  that  will  not  a  bigot. 

He  that  dare  not  a  slave." 
These  noble  words  thrilled  me.  I  said  to  myself,  "Some  day. 
some  day,   I'll  have   a  library"    (that  was  a  look   ahead)    "and 
these  words  shall  grace  the  mantel  as  here."  And  so  they  do  in 
New  York  and  Skibo  today. 

"What  do  you  think  !''  said  Mrs.  Wilkins  to  me;  "Dallas"  (her 
grandson)  "writes  me  that  he  has  been  compelled  by  the  com- 
mandant of  West  Point  to  sit  next  a  negro  I  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  like  of  that?  Is  it  not  disgraceful?  Negroes  admitted  to  West 
Point :" 

"Oh  I"  I  said,  "Mrs.  Wilkins,  there  is  something  even  worse 
than  that.  I  understand  that  some  of  them  have  been  admitted 
to  heaven  I" 

I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  every 
ounce  of  corruption  of  public  men  in  the  new  laud  of  n^publican- 
ism  there  is  one  in  the  old  land  of  monarchy,  only  the  forms  of 
corruption  differ.  Titles  are  the  bribes  in  the  monarchy,  not  dol- 
lars. OflSce  is  a  common  and  proper  reward  in  both.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference  in  favor  of  the  monarchy ;  titles  are 
given  openly  and  are  not  considered  by  the  recipients  or  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  bribes. 


©  L'ndeiwood  <t   Inderxoood 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  all  good  eggs  in  one  basket,  and 

then  watch  that  basket" — Mr.  Carnegie   sets   this   courageous 

decision  down  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  success 


I  never  worked  for  a  salary. 
A  man  must  necessarily  occupy 
a  narrow  field  who  is  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  others.  Even 
if  he  becomes  president  of  a 
great  corporation  he  is  hardly 
his  own  master,  unless  he  holds 
control  of  the  stock.  The  ablest 
presidents  are  hampered  by 
boards  of  directors  and  share- 
holders, who  can  know  but  lit- 
tle of  the  business. 

I  have  never  bought  or  sold 
a  share  of  stock  speculatively  in 
my  life,  except  one  small  lot  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  shares 
that  I  bought  early  in  life  for 
investment  and  for  which  I  did 
not  pay  at  the  time  because 
bankers  offered  to  carry  it  for 
me  at  a  low  rate.  I  have  adhered 
to  the  rule  never  to  purchase 
what  I  did  not  pay  for,  and 
never  to  sell  what  I  did  not 
own. 

Speculation  is  a  parasite  feed- 
ing upon  values,  creating  none. 

Most  of  the  troubles  of  hu- 
manity are  imaginary  and 
should  be  laughed  out  of  court. 
A  wise  man  is  the  confirmed 
optimist. 

Many  men  can  be  trusted, 
but  a  few  need  watching. 


When  one  party  to  a  bargain  becomes  excited,  the  other  should 
keep  cool  and  patient. 

A  great  business  is  seldom  if  ever  built  up  except  on  lines  of 
the  strictest  integrity.  A  reputation  for  "cuteness"  and  sharp 
dealing  is  fatal  in  great  affairs.  Not  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
the  spirit,  must  be  the  rule. 

The  business  man  has  no  rock  more  dangerous  to  encounter  in 
his  career  than  this  very  one  of  endorsing  commercial  paper.  It 
can  easily  be  avoided  if  he  asks  himself  two  questions :  Have  I 
surplus  means  for  all  possible  requirements  which  will  enable 
me  to  pay  without  inconvenience  the  utmost  sum  for  which  I  am 
liable  under  this  endorsement?  Secondly:  Am  I  willing  to  lose 
this  sum  for  the  friend  for  whom  I  endorse?  If  these  two  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  may  be  permitted  to 
oblige  his  friend,  but  not  otherwise,  if  he  be  a  wise  man.  And  if 
he  can  answer  the  first  question  in  the  affirmative  it  will  be  well 
for  him  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  then  and  there 
to  pay  the  entire  sum  for  which  his  name  is  asked.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be.  ...  A  man's  means  are  a  trust  to  be  sacredly  held 
for  his  own  creditors  as  long  as  he  has  debts  and  obligations. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  entirely  contrary  to  the  adage  not 
to  put  all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket.  I  determined  that  the  proper 
policy  was  "to  put  all  good  eggs  in  one  basket  and  then  watch 
that  basket." 

There  is  scarcely  a  manufacturer  in  the  world  who  has  not  in 
his  works  some  machinery  that  should  be  thrown  out  and  re- 
placed by  improved  appliances  :  or  who  does  not  for  the  want  of 
additional  machinery  or  new  methods  lose  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  largest  dividend  obtainable  by  investment  beyond  his 
own  domain. 

There  is  one  imperative  rule  for  men  in  business — no  secrets 
from  partners. 

My  advice  to  young  men  would  be  not  [Continued  on  page  Ipl 
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Our  Field  Marshal 

By    Hamilton   Holt 


IT  was  not  the  Roman  Legions  which  conquered  Gaul,  but 
CjBsar.  It  was  not  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  who  made  Rome 
tremble,  but  Hannibal.  It  was  not  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
which  penetrated  India,  but  Alexander.  It  was  not  the  French 
Army  which  reached  the  Weser  and  the  Inn,  but  Turenne.  It 
was  not  the  Prussian  soldiers  who  defended  their  country  for 
seven  years  against  the  three  most  formidable  powers  in  Europe, 
it  was  Frederick  the  Great. 

If  these  words  of  Napoleon  be  true,  then  it  was  not  the 
Allied  Armies  that  drove  the  Germans  back  over  the  Rhine, 
but  Ferdinand  Foch. 

The  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  was  under 
the  absolute  command  of  General  John  J.  Pershing.  But 
General  Pershing  was  under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal 
Foch.  Marshal  Foch,  therefore,  was  America's  supreme 
leader  in  the  world  war. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that  the  Marshal  will  pay 
a  visit  to  America  this  fall.  How  can  America  best  honor 
this  great  Christian  and  soldier  whom  future  generations 
will  venerate  as  much  for  his  high  moral  standards  as  for 
his  military  genius? 

The  fine  big  thing  to  do  would  be  to  grant  him  a  liberal 
honorarium.  We  have  a  most  appropriate  precedent  for 
such  action.  Congress  voted  Lafayette  a  grant  of  $200,000 
and  a  township  of  land  for  his  services  in  securing  the 
freedom  of  America.  The  United  States  has  now  more  land 
and  more  wealth  than  it  had  then,  and  Foch  has  rendered 
even  greater  services  in  securing  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  an  honorarium  we  might  give  him  the 
thanks   of   Congress   and  make  him   an   American   citizen. 


Possibly  we  should  confer  on  him  an  honorary  grade  in  our 
Army,  thus  putting  his  name  forever  on  our  military 
roster. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter,  regarding  this  latter  sug- 
gestion, from  one  of  America's  most  celebrated  war  gen- 
erals, a  part  of  which  I  herewith  quote : 

It  has  been  proposed  to  make  Marshal  Foch  a  General  in  the 
American  Army  and  the  proposal  pleases  him  very  much.     .     .     . 

It  is  traditional  in  France  that  a  French  officer  may  not  re- 
ceive regular  pay  from  a  foreign  government,  and  the  Marshal 
adheres  strictly  to  the  tradition.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  making 
Marshal  Foch  a  General  in  our  Army  we  would  be  doing  a  most 
courteous  act,  highly  merited  by  him.  and  we  would  at  the  same 
time  show  our  good  sentiments  toward  France  and  our  reason- 
able sense  of  propriety  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  other  suggestions  made  as  to  the 
best  way  to  honor  our  distinguished  guest  during  his 
sojourn  here.  But  in  honoring  the  soldier  who  telegraphed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  G.  H.  Q.,  "My  center  gives 
way;  my  right  recedes;  the  situation  is  excellent.  I  shall 
attack,"  and  the  father  who  said  later  when  his  only  son 
fell,  "Our  France  has  been  torn  and  murdered.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  old  fathers  who  like  me  have 
lost  all  they  loved  best,  all  the  hope  of  their  race.  I  am 
one  with  them  at  heart.  I  know  what  they  suffer,"  and  the 
man  who  summed  up  his  military  philosophy  in  the  sen- 
tence, "Spirit  will  conquer  matter,"  and  therefore  won  the 
greatest  and  most  complete  victory  in  history,  surely  the 
United  States  will  do  for  such  a  hero  something  commen- 
surate with  his  services  to  us  and  to  mankind. 


Social  Revolution  Not  Yet 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


WHETHER  the  attempt  of  radical  leaders  to  con- 
vert a  strike  into  a  drive  of  organized  labor  for 
control  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire 
has  failed  or  only  weakened  for  the  time  being,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  probable  reaction 
of  the  common-sense  and  the  con?fiion  conscience  of  man- 
kind to  programs  of  class  domination  wheresoever  or  by 
whomsoever  proclaimed  and  supported. 

The  British  situation  has  been  more  significant  than  the 
Russian,  the  German  or  the  Italian,  because  the  British 
population  is,  all  in  all,  a  calmer  lot  of  human  beings  than 
any  continental  people,  and  because  Great  Britain  with 
a  longer  history  of  constitutional  liberty  than  any  other 
people  has  enjoyed  is  more  appreciative  of  it  and  less  likely 
to  jeopardize  it. 

When,  therefore,  the  never-ending  struggle  over  wages 
became  in  Great  Britain  a  threatened  strike  so  nearly 
"general"  as  to  involve  two  million  men  identified  with  vital 
occupations  upon  issues  admittedly  involving  Government 
policies,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  making  its  way  westward  from  Moscow, 
had  reached  the  British  Isles  in  dangerous  strength. 
Specific  denials  and  affirmations  in  no  way  affected  this 
general  conclusion.  Whether  or  not  the  miners  intended  to 
hold  out  for  mine  nationalization,  whether  or  not  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  committed  to  an  attempt  to  substitute  new 
governmental  forms  in  England,  the  fact  that  the  Alliance 
demanded  concessions  and  guarantees  from  Lloyd  George 
and  backed  its  demand  by  threats  of  direct  action  was  in 
effect  a  proclamation  of  intent  to  establish  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat. 
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Furthermore,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  positions 
that  Lloyd  George  has  taken  since  he  was  Minister  of  Mu- 
nitions until  the  present  moment,  whether  or  not  he  has 
double  crossed  labor  or  any  other  group,  and  whether  his 
final  declaration  that  if  labor  were  to  come  into  power  by 
direct  action,  it  would  have  to  fight  for  it,  was  statesman- 
ship or  not,  there  is  no  denying  that  his  analysis  and  char- 
acterization of  the  situation  itself  was  accurate.  Labor  had 
fallen  under  revolutionary  influences  and  the  declared  aims 
of  its  more  aggressive  factions  were  revolutionary.  Any 
other  description  of  what  was  going  on  would  have  been 
childish.  That  proletarian  dictation  in  England  would 
probably  be  more  intelligent,  more  just  and  more  merciful 
than  it  has  been  in  Russia,  was  and  is  a  consideration  be- 
side the  point.  The  passing  of  political  power  from  one 
class  to  another  in  human  society  is  a  fateful  thing, 
whether  the  new  sovereign  is  better  than  the  old  or  worse. 

When,  however,  a  movement  to  transfer  power  is  halted 
and  may  possibly  be  stopped,  sober-minded  men  are  bound 
to  ask  two  questions.  They  are  being  asked  now  thruout 
the  civilized  world.  One  is,  what  is  involved  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  movement,  if  in  fact  it  succeeds?  The 
other  is,  what  are  the  probabilities  of  success  or  failure 
after  various  trial  and  error  attempts  have  been  made,  and 
after  the  common-sense  and  the  common  conscience  of  man- 
kind have  reflected  upon  them  and  upon  all  their  impli- 
cations? 

A  complete  or  even  an  approximately  complete  enumera- 
tion of  implications  would  be  tedious.  Three  or  four  of  the 
more  serious  ones  may  be  pointed  out  and  should  be  faced 
frankly.  First,  the  attempt  of  a  class-conscious  fraction  of 
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a  population  to  obtain  coercive  power  by  direct  action  is  a 
fact  of  ill  omen.  In  any  nation  which  has  universal  suf- 
frage such  an  attempt  is  a  disclosure  of  what  psychologists 
call  "the  inferiority  complex."  It  is  an  admission  that  the 
aggressive  group  realizes  its  inability  (or  distrusts  its 
ability)  to  obtain  what  it  desires  by  appeal  to  intelli- 
gence and  a  sense  of  justice,  or  it  is  an  ungoverned  im- 
patience which  cannot  wait  upon  evolution  by  due  process 
of  law.  Second,  government  by  a  group  which  proceeds  by 
direct  action  when  other  methods  are  available  is  by  im- 
plication government  by  an  intellectually  and  morally  in- 
ferior element  of  the  national  population.  Third,  govern- 
ment by  such  an  element  is  bound  to  be  in  fact  dictation 
(as  advertized)  and  not  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  is  not  mei'ely  undemocratic;  like  Bolshevism  it 
is  denial  of  democracy,  which  admits  to  participation  in 
political  decision  all  groups,  classes,  interests  and  factions. 
Fourth,  dictatorial  government  by  a  faction  intellectually 
and  morally  inferior  (as  proven  by  an  unnecessary  resort 
to  direct  action)  will  govern  ruthlessly,  confiscating  without 
scruple,  and  working  in  the  general  direction  of  a  com- 
munistic social  order. 

The  probability  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  revolution- 
ary attempts  carrying  these  implications  is  small.  The 
time  has  not  come  to  assume  that  the  revolutionary  drive 
has  spent  its  force  and  need  cause  no  further  apprehension. 
But  the  probability  of  ultimate  success  is  not  great.  It  has 
been  materially  diminished  by  the  refusal  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  British  labor  to  depart  from  the  paths  of  sanity  and 
moderation. 

The  democratic  movement  is  slow  and  inconspicuous,  but 
it  has  persisted  for  a  hundred  years  and  its  appeal  to  com- 
mon-sense and  the  common  conscience  was  never  stronger 
than  it  is  now.  The  world  has  had  about  as  much  as  it 
wants  of  dictation  by  privileged  factions,  by  whatever 
name  called,  monarchy,  aristocracy  or  oligarchy.  It  may 
for  a  while  tolerate  or  fail  to  cope  with  dictatorial  experi- 
ments by  proletarian  groups,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will 
no  more  endure  them  than  it  has  endured  kings,  militarists, 
and  orders  of  nobility.  Social  forces  converging  from  every 
direction  indicate  the  predominant  strength  and  the  per- 
sistence of  a  middle  class,  strongly  convinced  of  the  value 
of  substantial  social  justice  and  of  political  common- 
sense.  There  is  no  reason  disclosed  by  existing  facts  for  ap- 
prehending the  disintegration  of  civilization,  but  there  is 
every  reason  for  watchfulness,  for  moral  courage  and  for 
plain  speaking  upon  all  the  great  issues  of  social  struggle. 

A  Little  Too  Much  of  This 

Germany — We  would  pay  if  we  could. 
France — You  could  pay  if  you  would. 

(Both  repeat  ad  infinitum). 

Congress  Meets 

CONGRESS  meets;  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  can- 
not make  a  worse  record  of  leaving  things  undone 
than  its  predecessor.  It  may  be  responsible  for  more  sins 
of  commission;  it  can  hardly  be  guilty  of  more  sins  of 
omission. 

Prestige — Old  and  New 

THE  sociologists  tell  us  that  in  some  ages  and  countries, 
for  example  among  the  Medieval  Schoolmen  and  in 
China  today,  it  is  the  old  which  has  prestige.  Every  heresy 
tries  to  smuggle  itself  past  the  customs  oflfice  labeled  as  an 
orthodoxy;  every  new  custom  has  to  have  the  sanction  of 
the  "Fathers"  or  be  writ  in  ancient  books  of  prophecy; 
even  a  jest  must  be  a  chestnut.  At  other  times  and  in  more 
progressive  countries,  it  is  the  new  which  attracts.  "Novels," 
"novelties,"  the  "latest  thing  out,"  "up  to  date,"  "all  modern 
improvements,"  "futurism" — these  are  common  phrases  of 
the    United    States,   A.    D.    1921.    Even   orthodoxy  borrows 


the  plumes  of  heresy  and  tries  to  outshock  the  heretics. 
Old  jokes  are  dressed  to  look  like  new  by  changing  the 
stage  coach  to  the  airplane  in  the  narrative. 

Thus  far  our  editorial  is,  in  substance,  cribbed  out  of 
the  books.  But  sociologists  have  not  perhaps  noticed  an- 
other fact,  that  in  the  very  same  time  and  place  both  the 
old  and  the  new  may  enjoy  prestige.  For  example,  let  us 
suppose  that  you  wished  to  found  a  hotel.  You  could  attract 
custom  by  stressing  its  modern  and  super-modern  features, 
such  as  the  airplane  hangar,  the  radium-lit  door  knobs, 
the  wireless  apparatus,  the  stock  ticker  and  the  like.  But 
you  could  also  call  it  "Ye  Olde  Colonial  Inn"  and  stock  it 
with  antique  spinning  wheels  and  uncomfortable  eighteenth 
century  chairs  and  a  few  legends  about  the  slumbers  of 
George  Washington  on  its  feather  pillows. 

A  new  religion  could  be  launched  in  the  same  way  as  the 
hotel.  You  could  talk  about  "magnetic  waves"  and  "planes 
of  ethereal  force"  and  "spirits  of  the  fourth  dimension" 
till  astrology  seemed  like  astronomy,  alchemy  like  chem- 
istry and  dream  books  like  Freudianist  psychology.  Or  you 
could  take  the  opposite  tack  and  conjure  wdth  the  magic 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  the  witch  of  Endor  and  the  imme- 
morial mysticisms  of  India.  Both  the  future  and  the  past 
have  a  magic  to  attract  attention  to  the  most  humdrum 
fad.  But  beware  the  present — it  is  always  commonplace! 

The  Next  Step 

By  Hayne  Davis 

IN  the  previous  article  it  was  shown  how  easily  the  text 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  can  be 
changed  so  as  to  remove  all  question  as  to  the  man  and 
money  power  of  America  being  at  the  disposal  of  anybody 
except  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  leave  each 
nation  of  the  League  in  possession  of  a  written  guarantee 
from  all  other  member  nations  to  respect  each  other's  ter- 
ritory and  sovereignty.  It  was  shown  also  how  the  rights 
of  nations  could  be  better  safeguarded  by  incorporating 
into  the  Covenant  of  the  League  a  proviso  similar  to  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  expressly  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  all  power  not  granted  to  the  union  of 
sovereign  states  is  reserved  to  those  states  individually  or 
to  the  people. 

So  far  as  the  principles  of  our  Government  and  the 
essentials  of  our  traditional  foreign  policy  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  amended  as  proposed  in  the  previous  article, 
should  not  be  accepted  by  this  country.  We  would  be  free 
to  withdraw  if  the  operation  of  the  League  proved  to  be 
productive  of  any  substantial  portion  of  the  evils  predicted 
by  some.  By  going  in  and  letting  experience  prove  who  is 
right  as  to  the  way  it  would  work,  we  would  permit  demon- 
stration to  settle  the  question  at  issue  instead  of  trying  to 
settle  it  by  argument  or  by  voting,  either  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  or  at  the  polls. 

So  far  as  the  voting  that  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
is  concerned,  that  seems  to  me  favorable  to  our  going  in  on 
some  basis.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  Senators,  Mr. 
Harding  among  them,  so  voted.  Tbe  most  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  both  party  platforms  is  for  going  in.  The 
position  taken  before  the  people  by  those  who  can  properly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  representative  of  the  Republicans 
was  for  going  in. 

The  people  had  no  chance  to  pass  on  the  bald  proposition 
of  League  or  no  League.  The  issue  was  more  involved. 
Leading  lights  of  the  Republican  party  who  visited  the 
Republican  nominee  at  Marion  gave  out  interviews  im- 
mediately afterward,  which  led  the  public  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Harding  was  favorable  to  the  League  in  a  modified 
form.  The  impression  made  upon  me  at  the  time  was  that 
they  were  sincere  and  wished  others  so  to  understand. 

The  declaration  by  Senator  Johnson  and  a  few  others  to 
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the  contrary  raised  the  issue,  it  is  true,  but  as  Senator,  Mr. 
Harding  had  voted  for  going  in  with  reservations,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  the  small  number  of  Republican 
irreconcilables  who  were  going  to  be  disappointed  in  case 
of  Mr.  Harding's  election,  not  the  large  circle  of  repre- 
sentative Republicans  whose  utterances  made  it  appear 
that  the  way  to  secure  our  entry  into  the  League  properly 
amended  was  to  support  Mr.  Harding. 

The  Republican  administration  in  my  judgment  \vill 
come  nearer  following  the  major  opinion  of  those  who 
voted  for  Republican  electors  by  going  into  the  League  in 
modified  form  than  by  remaining  out  entirely. 

If  the  administration  takes  a  different  view,  then  the 
election  constitutes  an  imperative  obligation  upon  it  to  at- 
tempt the  formation  of  some  sort  of  international  associa- 
tion or  union  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  right  and  justice  more  securely 
than  under  the  old  order. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,  the  calling  of  the 
third  conference  at  The  Hague,  already  lawfully  provided 
for  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, furnishes  an  appropriate  method  for  making  the  at- 
tempt. My  judgment  is  that  it  will  be  many  times  more 
difficult  to  succeed  in  uniting  all  nations  in  a  new  and  good 
association  or  union  of  nations  than  it  would  to  induce  all 
nations,  in  and  out  of  the  League,  to  unite  in  amending  the 
Covenant  to  conform  with  the  views  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
in  endeavoring  to  form  some  other  and  different  union,  is 
in  calling  the  third  Hague  Conference  into  session  and  for 
these  reasons: 

1.  That  will  bring  all  nations  together  on  the  basis  of 
equality,  regardless  of  size,  or  of  participation  in  the  war, 
or  of  participation  on  the  winning  or  losing  side. 

2.  France  and  the  other  allied  governments  cannot  ob- 
ject to  sitting  in  an  assembly  with  Germany  which  is  simply 
called  together  and,  when  it  adjourns,  has  no  right  or 
power  to  re-assemble.  Whereas  France  and  others  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  welcome  Germany  into  a  permanent 
union,  at  this  early  date,  with  their  gaping  wounds  still 
draining  their  strength,  and  little  or  no  progress  made  in 
the  collection  of  indisputable  claims  for  reparations,  omit- 
ting entirely  all  'thought  as  to  the  questionable  amounts. 

3.  Such  a  conference  would  give  all  the  nations  con- 
cerned an  equal  opportunity  to  deliberate  upon  the  vital 
questions  involved,  not  only  at  home  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  chancelleries,  but  also  face  to  face  with  all  the  others 
interested.  The  neutral  nations  would  be  present.  They 
were  excluded  from  participation  at  Paris.  The  nations 
which  were  belligerent  in  a  small  way  would  have  a  free 
and  fair  hearing  which  they  did  not  have  at  Paris.  It  was 
considered  by  those  who  contributed  the  main  resources  of 
men  and  materials  to  win  the  war,  and  especially  by  the 
head  of  the  French  delegation,  that  it  was  enough  for  these 
relatively  inactive  belligerents,  who  were  saved  by  the 
power  of  the  Big  Five,  to  be  on  hand  to  applaud  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war  made  by  these  Five. 

4.  The  United  States  could  not  be  represented  at  an 
Assembly  of  the  League,  without  first  ratifying  the 
Covenant.  The  approaching  session  of  the  Assembly  is  not, 
therefore,  a  good  place  for  this  question  to  come  up.  The 
forty  odd  nations  that  have  ratified  the  Covenant  would 
meet  there,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  United  States,  they 
would  have  to  discuss  the  position  they  find  themselves  in, 
thru  our  not  only  refusing  to  come  in,  on  any  basis,  but 
actually  asking  them  to  come  out  and  join  us  in  something 
that  has  not  yet  been  formulated,  and  cannot  be  formulated, 
in  consultation  with  them,  without  the  calling  of  some  sort 
of  Conference  to  which  they  would  all  be  invited.  We  and 
they  should  get  together  for  conference,  and  if  possible  be- 
fore the  convening  of  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League.  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  by  the  issue 
of  an  invitation  from  President  Harding  to  all  sovereign 


nations  to  send  representatives  to  the  third  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  second  . 
Conference? 

5.  Acceptance  of  such  an  invitation  would  not  require 
any  nation  to  decide  in  advance  that  it  would  resolve  to 
withdi-aw  from  the  existing  League  to  which  it  has  ad- 
hered. Coming  to  the  Conference  at  President  Harding's 
invitation  would  mean  only  a  willingness  to  confer  on  this 
and  other  subjects  with  representatives  from  the  United 
States.  The  League  would  stand  in  statu  quo  while  that 
Conference  was  deliberating. 

6.  The  question  of  armament  could  be  considered  at  the 
Conference,  also  the  question  of  enlarging  the  area  in 
which  arbitration  should  be  made  obligatory  by  mutual 
consent;  also  the  codification  of  the  existing  law  of  na- 
tions, and  a  number  of  other  important  questions. 

THE  general  question  of  an  international  constitution 
could  be  considered  entirely  apart  from  certain  particu- 
lar and  irritating  questions  arising  out  of  the  war  and  its 
unsettled  issues.  Such  a  conference  might  bring  all  the  in- 
terested parties  into  accord,  even  for  amending  the  Covenant 
so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  United  States,  and  not  ob- 
jectionable to  the  nations  now  in,  or  for  substituting  there- 
for an  association  or  union  of  nations  formulated  by  that 
Conference,  and  acceptable  to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  the  other  nations  concerned. 

Manifestly  our  position  would  be  easier  at  such  a  Con- 
ference, however  difficult,  than  in  endeavoring  from  Wash- 
ington city  to  induce  the  other  nations  to  come  out  of  the 
League  they  are  now  in,  and  then  take  up  with  the  United 
States  the  question  of  forming  some  other  League  or  Asso- 
ciation. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  a  third  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  that  seems  to  be  the  next  step  in  the  great  drama  of 
international  politics,  the  curtain  of  which  has  now  gone 
up.  On  the  stage  are  the  nations  great  and  small.  The  big 
powers  of  the  world  war  have  proposed  a  League  of  Nations 
as  part  of  the  proper  settlement  of  that  war.  The  little 
powers  of  that  war  and  all  the  neutrals  who  were  invited 
into  the  League  have  approved  the  proposal.  The  United 
States  alone  of  the  nations  participating  in  the  war  comes 
forward  and  declines  to  enter  into  the  League  and  invites 
the  other  nations  to  come  out  and  join  the  United  States  in 
a  new  union  for  peace  and  justice.  The  other  nations  need 
to  have  our  views  laid  before  them.  We  need  to  hear  what 
they  think  of  our  view,  and  they  what  we  think  of  theirs. 

Interchange  of  these  views,  in  an  assembly  where  all 
interested  parties  are  represented,  is  democracy  operating 
internationally.  The  outcome  of  such  a  political  discussion 
will  be  the  greatest  common  denominator  of  international 
political  opinion  at  the  present  time.  It  matters  less  whether 
they  accept  our  view  or  whether  we  accept  theirs,  or 
whether  another  or  several  other  conferences  are  necessary 
for  arriving  at  any  decision.  The  very  recurrence  of  an 
assembly  where  all  interested  parties  are  represented  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  international  unity.  From  such 
periodical  conferences  will  come  in  time  whatever  im- 
proved methods  of  justice  the  present  political  sense  of  the 
world  is  capable  of  discerning  and  establishing.  Therefore 
let  us  have  the  Third  Hague  Conference  as  the  next  act  in 
the  woi'ld's  great  political  drama,  and  as  soon'  as  possible. 

The  Minority 

THE  Democratic  party  will  face  unusual  difficulties  and 
opportunities  in  the  new  Congress.  If  Wilson  has  really 
succeeded  in  his  effoi't  to  remake  the  soul  of  the  party  by 
breathing  into  it  his  own  idealism  the  Democratic  minority 
will  be  to  the  huge,  complacent  Republican  majority  what 
the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  were  to  the  Kings  of  Israel 
— rebukers  of  wrong,  spurs  to  right,  a  living  conscience  by 
the  throne.  But  if  the  Democrats  have  no  moral  cohesion 
and  no  consistent  constructive  policy  they  will  fall  back  into 
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the  state  of  atomic  disintegration  from  which  Wilson  res- 
cued them.  They  have  no  strong,  efficient  directive  oligarchy 
to  run  the  party  as  have  the  Republicans;  except  when 
they  are  temporarily  united  by  a  crusade  the  Democrats 
are  little  more  than  an  amorphous  crowd  of  disgruntled  in- 
dividuals. The  Republican  "machine"  can  run  either  "on 
high"  as  world  statesmen  or  "on  low"  as  materialistic  ad- 
ministrators, according  to  whether  a  Roosevelt  or  a  Hanna 
is  at  the  wheel.  But  the  Democratic  machine  'must  ap- 
parently run  on  high  or  be  bogged  in  a  ditch. 

Is  Theology  a  Sin? 

By  Preston  Slosson 

Ir  is  practically  impossible  to  read  five  pages  in  a  mod- 
ern book  or  magazine  dealing  with  religious  topics 
without  coming  across  such  phrases  as  "pure  Chris- 
tianity freed  from  the  fetters  of  dVeed,"  "real  religion  lib- 
erated from  dogma,"  "the  message  of  the  gospel  without 
theological  wrappings,"  "the  doctrines  of  the  pulpit."  The 
average  minister  is  represented  as  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
subtleties  of  metaphysics  and  dead  to  "the  real  world  about 
him."  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  while  "re- 
ligion" is  all  right,  "theology"  is  almost  a  crime. 

The  monotony  of  these  phrases  is  bad  enough,  but  their 
untruthfulness  is  worse.  Whatever  ills  may  afflict  the  mod- 
ern world,  excess  of  philosophical  speculation  is  not  one  of 
them.  Indeed  a  good,  sound  dose  of  metaphysics  would  be 
about  the  best  thing  which  could  happen  as  a  corrective  to 
the  distinctive  modern  disease  of  vague  and  cloudy  think- 
ing; a  disease  of  which  the  attack  on  "theology"  is  evidence 
sufficient.  For  what  people  mean  by  their  indiscriminate 
denunciation  of  "creed"  and  "dogma"  is  really  that  certain 
creeds  and  dogmas  seem  to  them  false  or  inadequately 
phrased.  Everyone  has  his  own  stock  of  fundamental  be- 
liefs, and  if  they  are  formulated  and  made  explicit  they 
form  a  body  of  doctrine.  Haeckel's  atheism,  Huxley's  agnos- 
ticism, Nietzsche's  immoralism,  Marx's  socialism  were  just 
as  dogmatic  and  doctrinal  as  Calvin's  "Institutes."  Grant- 
ing that  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  made  the 
old  creeds  of  the  Christian  churches  out  of  date,  why  not 
revise  them  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  instead  of 
simply  dodging  them?  The  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  the  courage  to  say  what  they  believed;  why  should  we 
not  say  what  we  believe?  Or  is  truth  no  longer  important? 

Some  of  us  think  it  not  a  sign  of  progress  but  of  decay 
that  the  churches  are  abdicating  their  function  of  teach- 
ing. Much  that  is  good  remains,  no  doubt,  such  as  the  wel- 
fare work  of  the  institutional  church,  the  eloquent  invoca- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  love  and  righteousness,  the  emphasis  on 
the  literary  beauty  of  the  Bible  and  its  historical  im- 
portance, the  emotional  appeals  to  be  "converted"  (to  just 
what  is  not  stated).  But  unless  the  churches  can  appeal  to 
men's  minds  as  well  as  to  their  hearts,  they  will  sooner  or 
later  be  set  aside  as  mere  temples  of  rhetoric  or  turned  into 
secular  civic  welfare  clubs.  Their  congregations,  their 
minds  still  hungry  for  instruction,  will  be  grazing  in  the 
forbidden  pastures  of  spiritualism.  Fifth  Avenue  theosophy 
and  other  fashionable  cults  of  superstition.  Swaniis, 
mahatmas,  fakirs,  mediums  and  faith  healers  will  glean  the 
fields  which  pastor,  priest  and  rabbi  have  neglected. 

Theology  is  no  inheritance  of  primitive  religion  from 
which  we  should  emancipate  ourselves.  Indeed,  most  re- 
ligions are  hardly  theological  at  all.  Primitive  man  wor- 
shipped; he  cared  little  why  and  hardly  knew  whom  or 
what.  The  vague  reverential  fear  and  the  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice sufficed.  As  time  went  on,  religious  ritual  became 
more  complex,  but  religious  doctrine  still  remained  in- 
definite. There  were  many  gods  and  many  legends  were 
told  of  them,  but , you  were  saved  by  obeying  the  law  and 
making  the  offerings  enjoined  by  the  priests,  not  by  what 
you  privately  thought  about  the  legends.  Some  religions, 
such  as  Confucianism  and  the  earlier  phases  of  Buddhism, 


are  little  more  than  codes  of  ethical  conduct.  Their  phil- 
osophy is  as  vague  and  shifting  as  the  clouds.  Other  re- 
ligions, such  as  Judaism,  Mohammedanism  and  Zoroas- 
trianism  had  at  least  so  much  of  creed  that  they  ordained 
the  worship  of  one  God,  jealous  of  rivals.  But  the  creed  re- 
mained simple;  it  was  the  law  which  was  complex.  "God  is 
God,  Mohammed  is  his  prophet"  is  surely  as  concise  a  doc- 
trine as  one  could  wish;  what  has  narrowed  Islam  was 
not  excess  of  dogma  but  the  minute  injunctions  of  a 
divinely  ordained  law. 

Emphasis  on  accuracy  of  belief  is  almost  limited  to 
Christianity  among  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  intellect,  as  com- 
pared with  vaguer,  more  primitive  or  more  ritualistic 
faiths.  There  have  been  cei-tain  times  and  places,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  metaphysical  side  of  religion  was 
too  much  stressed.  Thus  in  the  highly  civilized  society  of 
Alexandria  and  Byzantium,  while  the  Teutonic  barbarians 
were  pouring  down  from  the  north,  the  followers  of  Arius 
and  Athanasius  were  subdividing  the  fine  hairs  of  doctrine 
more  in  the  spirit  of  Greek  sophists  than  of  practical 
church-statesmen  or  consecrated  disciples  of  Christ.  But 
the  trouble  was  not  that  religion  was  too  primitive,  back- 
ward and  barbaric,  but  that  it  was  too  sophisticated  and 
hyper-civilized;  one  almost  might  say  too  modern  and  too 
enlightened.  Another  theological  "spree"  took  place  in  the 
age  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Then  were  preached  in 
actuality  the  sort  of  sermons  that  people  who  never  go  to 
church  allege  are  being  preached  today;  long  discourses  on 
predestination,  the  inter-relationships  of  the  Trinity,  the 
exact  significance  of  the  eucharist  and  the  eternal  damna- 
tion awaiting  the  heretic.  Perhaps  the  overdose  of  theology 
which  the  Western  world  suffered  from  the  time  of  Luther 
to  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  accounts  for  the  modern 
distaste  for  the  subject. 

The  theological  forest  needed  pruning;  but  not  defor- 
estation. Perhaps  it  is  not  important  to  dwell  on  God's  pre- 
destinations, His  tri-unity  or  even  His  omnipotence;  we 
may  well  be  modest  where  we  know  so  little.  But  we  should 
make  clear  to  ourselves  whether  God  is  an  active  and 
actual  force  for  righteousness  in  the  universe  or  simply 
a  "sort  of  general  oneness"  in  things,  a  wish-wash  of  pan- 
theistic rhetoric  to  cover  the  naked  features  of  materialism. 
We  may  well  dispense  with  speculation  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  hell  or  the  architecture  of  heaven.  But  if  we  say 
that  there  is  a  future  life  we  should  mean  what  we  say; 
that  I,  Henry  Jones  of  313  Pine  Street,  will  have  real  and 
conscious  existence  after  that  change  known  as  "death," 
not  that  I  Avill  be  immortal  "as  a  part  of  the  totality  of 
things"  or  in  my  "influence  on  the  Future  of  the  Race."  If 
you  do  not  believe  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Episco- 
palian Church,  make  your  own  thirty-nine  articles,  or  three, 
or  one.  But  make  it  clear  to  yourself  what  you  mean  by 
every  word.  Whether  your  creed  be  as  simple  in  its 
structure  as  the  Parthenon  or  as  complex  as  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan  let  it  be  of  solid  materials,  not  of  mist  and  moon- 
shine. 

King  Charles  of  Hungary 

All  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men 
Couldn't  put  Humpty-Dumpty  back  again. 

For  English  Classes 

CHILDREN,    I    will    read    aloud    a    few    characteristic 
phrases  from  three  Presidents  of  the   United   States. 
See  if  you  can  identify  them: 

I.  De-lighted   .  .  .   strenuous   .   .   .  malefactors  of  great 
wealth  .  .  .  short  and  ugly  .  .  .  pussyfoot.  .  .  . 

II.  May  I  not  .  .  .  heart-beats  of  humanity  .  .  .  cordially 
and  sincerely  yours  .  .  . 

III.  Commitments  .  .  .  involvements  .  .  .  readjustments 
.  .  .  normalcy.  ,  .  . 


The  Story  of  the  Weel 


Wreck  of  the  Triple  Alliance 

WHAT  is  interesting  about  the  British  Empire  is  the 
way  it  is  continually  standing  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster without  quite  going  over.  Class  barriers  have  been  as 
marked  and  class  feeling  as  bitter  in  crowded,  industrial 
Britain  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A  dozen  times  in  the 
last  two  centuries  the  specter  of  revolution  has  thrown  an 
ominous  shadow  over  the  prosperous  towns  and  fields  of 
the  country,  but  on  every  occasion  either  the  Government 
gave  way  at  the  right  moment  or  the  labor  leaders  mod- 
erated their  demands.  Some  call  it  the  English  instinct  for 
compromize.  But  perhaps  it  is  rather  the  long  tradition  of 
constitutionalism  and  self-government  which  teaches  men 
when  it  is  necessary  and  possible  to  stand  firm  and  when 
it  is  expedient  to  yield.  Had  the  ruling  classes  of  France, 
Germany  and  Russia  been  as  open-eyed  and  conciliatory  as 
the  rulers  of  Britain,  and  the  leaders  of  labor  in  those 
countries  as  practical  and  prudent  as  the  British  there 
would  have  been  no  revolutions,  republics,  reigns  of  terror, 
communist  experiments  and  the  like.  Whereby  the  world 
would  have  lost  as  well  as  gained;  for  there  is  some  advan- 
tage in  the  "clean  sweep"  as  well  as  in  the  British  method 
of  peaceful  political  evolution. 

The  latest  crisis,  perhaps  the  most  serious  in  more  than 
half  a  century,  was  the  threatened  strike  of  the  "Triple 
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Just  missed  him 

Alliance";  that  is  to  say,  the  coal  miners,  the  railwaymen 
and  the  transport  workers.  The  coal  miners  were  already 
on  strike,  as  they  have  been  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
What  was  new  in  the  situation  was  the  action  of  the  miners 
in  calling  out  the  pumpmen  and  engineers  whose  incessant 
labor  is  the  only  protection  against  extensive  flooding  of 
the  mines.  This  difficulty  was  removed  in  conference,  how- 
ever; the  miners  agreeing  to  permit  volunteers  to  pump  out 
the  mines.  Then  a  more  serious  menace  loomed  on  the  in- 
dustrial horizon.  The  railwaymen  and  the  transport  work- 
ers threatened  to  join  the  miners  and  paralyze  industry  by 
a  general  strike  which  would  tie  up  all  lines  of  transporta- 
tion. Nor  was  this  the  worst.  The  strikers  were  seeking  to 
exert  pressure  not  only  on  the  mine  owners  but  on  the 
Government,  for  the  chief  of  their  demands  was  the 
restoration  of  Government  control  of  the  coal  mines.  The 
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question  thus  took  on  a  revolutionary  tinge:  would  the 
Triple  Alliance,  representing  a  portion  of  organized  labor, 
be  able  to  compel  Parliament,  elected  by  the  whole  people, 
to  pass  laws  against  its  will  by  the  threat  of  starving  and 
freezing  the  general  public  into  submission? 

What  saved  the  situation  was  the  moderation  shown  at 
the  eleventh  hour  by  the  labor  leaders, — first  Frank  Hodges, 
secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  who  offered  a  renewal 
of  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  mine  owners..  He  made  this  offer  to  a  delegation 
of  members  of  Parliament  who  had  taken  matters  in  their 
own  hands  without  consulting  Premier  Lloyd  George,  in 
order  to  find  out  for  themselves  just  what  was  the  position 
of  the  miners.  But  Frank  Hodges's  offer  went  beyond  what 
the  miners  were  ready  to  concede,  and  the  executive  of  the 
Federation  repudiated  his  terms.  The  miners,  therefore, 
remained  on  strike.  It  is  said  that  Hodges  offered  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Federation,  but  that  it  was  refused.  Mr. 
Thomas,  chief  of  the  railway  workers,  and  most  of  the 
other  heads  of  the  railway  and  transport  workers'  unions 
supported  Hodges.  They  informed  the  miners  that  the 
sympathetic  strike  was  "off,"  for  the  immediate  present  at 
any  rate.  The  refusal  of  the  miners  to  enter  an  open  con- 
ference and  discuss,  instead  of  demanding,  as  a  preliminary 
to  discussion,  the  "national  pool"  of  mine  profits  and  its 
corollary,  the  nation-wide  minimum  wage,  lost  them  the 
support  of  the  other  unions.  Should  the  miners'  strike  con- 
tinue and  develop  phases  which  would  again  command  the 
sympathy  of  the  railwaymen  and  transport  workers  the 
Triple  Alliance  may  once  more  close  ranks  for  a  general 
strike.  But  the  miners  counted  strongly  on  the  Triple  Al- 
liance and  it  may  be  that  the  failure  of  the  other  unions 
to  support  the  miners  may  lead  to  a  speedy  end  of  the  coal 
strike  and  a  peace  by  negotiation. 

France  Repudiates  an  Ally 

THE  French  Government  has  somewhat  brutally  in- 
formed the  Russian  military  refugees  under  General 
Wrangel  that  they  can  hope  for  no  further  countenance  or 
recognition  from  France  now  that  their  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Bolsheviki  has  failed.  Not  many  months  ago 
France  recognized  Wrangel  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of  south- 
ern Russia,  supported  his  provisional  government  with 
moral  and  material  aid,  and  relied  on  him  to  overthrow 
Bolshevism.  Wrangel's  army  was  not  only  defeated,  but 
driven  from  Russia.  It  took  refuge  in  Constantinople  and 
used  European  Turkey  as  a  basis  for  intrigues  and  plots 
against  Soviet  Russia.  Now  France  was  embarrassed.  Her 
former  ally  was  no  longer  useful,  but  was  still  an  expense. 
The  French  Government  paid  out  more  than  200,000,000 
francs  for  the  upkeep  of  135,000  refugees  and  received  in 
return  nothing  but  a  few  Russian  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  French  taxpayer 
demanded  that  Wrangel  be  written  off  as  a  bad  debt  and 
no  longer  treated  as  an  ally.  The  Soviet  Government  offered 
an  amnesty  to  the  refugees  who  would  return  to  Russia 
and,  while  the  followers  of  Wrangel  are  perhaps  not  to  be 
blamed  for  putting  little  trust  in  Bolshevist  promises,  this 
gave  France  a  good  pretext  for  withdrawing  financial  aid 
from  the  refugee  colony. 

There  were  political  factors  involved  also.  The  Russians 
were  rumored  to  be  plotting  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
to  seize  Constantinople  from  the  Turks.  In  any  case,  their 
presence  as  an  armed  band  of  foreign,  exiled  soldiery  was 
bound  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  Turkish  Government;  and 
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France,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  is 
now  cultivating  the  good-will  of  the 
Turks.  The  French  Government 
therefore  informed  Wrangel's  men 
that: 

The  existence  of  such  an  army  on 
Ottoman  territory  is  against  interna- 
tional law  and  is  dangerous  to  peace. 
It  would  be  an  illusion  to  think  that 
Bolshevism  could  be  effectively  com- 
bated by  armed  forces  having  their 
base  outside  of  Russia. 

Thus  ingloriously  ends  the  latest 
and  most  promising  attempt  to  over- 
throw Bolshevist  rule  in  Russia  by 
military  expeditions  using  the  Black 
Sea  as  a  base  and  the  Cossack 
armies  as  a  means. 


Russian  ^"^  Vacuum 
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SAMUEL  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  recently  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  letter  of  inquiry  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  reopening 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia.  In  his  letter  he  pointed  out 
that  "there  is  much  propaganda  being  circulated  in  the 
United  States  claiming  that  the  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods  in  Russia  is  so  great  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  so  vast  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  capacity  of 
the  Russian  market  to  absorb  goods  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers," and  requested  that,  if  compatible  with  the 
public  interest,  "you  furnish  me  with  such  informa- 
tion as  you  might  have  on  the  matter."  Secretary 
Hughes's  reply,  made  public  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  on  April  18,  was  to  the  effect  that  formal 
reopening  of  trade  with  Russia  would  be  useless  since 
Russia  is  in  no  condition  to  export;  "in  fact,  the 
devastation  of  industry  in  Russia  has  been  so  com- 
plete, the  poverty  of  the  country  is  so  acute,  the  people 
are  so  hungry  and  the  demand  for  commodities  is  so 
great  that  at  present  Russia  represents  a  gigantic 
economic  vacuum  and  no  evidence  exists  that  the  un- 
fortunate situation  above  described  is  likely  to  be 
alleviated  so  long  as  the  present  political  and  economic 
system  continues." 

Secretary  Hughes  declares  that  Russia  shares  with 
other  European  belligerents  the  loss  of  man  power 
and  the  burden  of  the  sick  and  disabled  resulting  from 
the  war,  but  that  Russia  was  worse  off  than  other  nations 
because  "the  attitude  and  action  of  the  present  authorities 
of  Russia  have  tended  to  undermine  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  other  countries."  Because  of  this, 
Russia  could  not  obtain  foreign  credits  to  start  her  in- 
dustries again.  But  even  industries  which  were  not  de- 
pendent on  imports  had  degenerated  under  Soviet  rule. 
This  applied  to  "the  Russian  production  of  coal,  of  iron 
and  steel,  of  flax,  cotton,  leather,  lumber,  sulfuric  acid,  of 
copper,  of  agricultural  products,  of  textiles,  and  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  railroad  equipment."  Trade  with 
the  world  thru  the  Baltic  ports  was  reopened  in  April, 
1920,  and  restrictions  on  direct  trade  with  Russia  were  re- 
moved by  the  United  States  on  July  8,  1920,  but  very  little 
commerce  has  actually  resulted. 

Secretary  Hughes  denies  that  Russia  can  pay  her  way 
by  gold.  "According  to  the  most  liberal  estimates  the  Soviet 
authorities  do  not  now  have  in  their  possession  more  than 
$175,000,000  worth  of  gold."  America's  share  of  this  sum 
"would  not  have  a  pronounced  or  lasting  effect  upon  the 
advancement  of  American  industry  and  trade,  while  its 
loss  to  Russia  would  take  away  the  scant  hope  that  is  left 
of  a  sound  reorganization  of  the  Russian  system  of  cur- 


Chapin  in  St.  Louis  Star 

You'll   have   to    clean   those   boots   before   you 
trade  in  here 


rency  and  finance."  There  are,  since 
December  18,  1920,  no  legal  re- 
strictions on  the  exportation  of 
money  or  private  credit  to  Soviet 
Russia,  and  there  are  no  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  Russian  gold 
save  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  the  Mint  may  refuse  to  accept 
this  gold  if  its  legal  title  should  be 
challenged. 

The  decreased  production  of  Rus- 
sian   export    commodities,    and    the 
total  breakdown  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  country,  makes  it 
illusory  to  hope  for  large  shipments 
of  lumber,  flax,  hemp,  fur  and  other 
raw    materials   from   Russia   to   the 
United     States.    "Even    before    the 
war,    trade    with    Russia,    including 
both    exports    and    imports,    consti- 
tuted only   1   3/10   per  cent  of  the 
total  trade   of   the    United    States," 
and  the  buying  power  of  Russia  "is 
now  greatly  diminished."  The  United 
States  desires  a  re- 
sumption    of     trade 
relations    with    Rus- 
sia, but  must  await 
"readjustments      in 
Russia     which     will 
make  it  possible  for 
that   country  to   re- 
sume   its    proper 
place     in     the     eco- 
nomic    life     of    the 
world." 

It  is  evident  that 
the  Harding  admin- 
istration still  holds 
resolutely  to  the  po- 
sition announced  by 
Secretary  Hughes 
shortly  after  the 
new  administration 
took  office  that  there 
would  be  no  official 
trade  agreements 
with  Soviet  Russia 
untij  there  had  been 
a  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Bolshevist  Government  or  that  Government  had 
been  overthrown  and  given  place  to  a  more  reliable  one. 
Private  persons  can  trade  at  their  own  risk;  but  apparently 
they  do  not  choose  to  assume  the  risk  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  It  is  said  that  one  reason  for  the  American  policy 
of  non-recognition  is  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Government 
in  holding  American  citizens  prisoner  without  trial  in  Russia. 


Knott  in  Dai/ton  Daily  .Vctcs 

ANOTHER    GOLD    RUSH? 

Shall  we  follow  England's  lead  down  the 
trail  to  trade  with  Soviet  Russia? 


France  and  Yap 


SECRETARY  Hughes's  note  on  the  Japanese  mandate 
over  Yap  was  sent  to  all  of  the  principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers.  The  French  reply  has  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  does  not  state  the  views  of  the  French  Government 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  is  very  friendly  and  cordial 
in  tone  and  hints  that  France  would  be  very  glad  to  play 
the  part  of  mediator  in  bringing  about  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  French  note  also 
confirms  the  American  contention  that  President  Wilson 
had  formulated  a  reservation  as  to  the  island  of  Yap  and 
the  cables  centering  there  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Council  which  approved  in  general  giving 
Japan  a  mandate  over  the  former  German  islands  north  of 
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the  equator,  and  points  out  that  France  had  admitted  this 
in  a  note  of  February  18  and  that  Ambassador  Wallace 
had  personally  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  French 
communication. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  remains  unrepresented  both 
in  the  formal  meetings  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
informal  consultations  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  at  any  rate  we  have 
"a  friend  at  court"  to  speak  for  us  in  the  person  of  the 
French  Republic.  Not  to  mention  the  traditional  sympathy 
between  France  and  the  United  States  and  our  recent  com- 
radeship in  the  Great  War,  the  French  attitude  is  also 
partly  determined  by  the  desire  to  win  American  support 
in  obtaining  reparations  from  Germany.  The  Viviani  mis- 
sion is  proof  of  the  high  value  which  France  places  on 
American  diplomatic  and  moral  support  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  French  attitude  is  certainly  not  anti-Jap- 
anese. Japan  was  also  an  associate  of  France  in  the  Great 
War,  and  the  French  consider  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
friendship  to  both  countries  to  reconcile  the  divergent 
points  of  view  of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  French  note,  handed  to  Ambassador  Wallace  on 
April  7,  reads  in  part: 

Since  this  memorandum  was  sent  simultaneously  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  it  cannot  be  answered 
until  after  an  understanding  has  been  reached  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  four  interested  powers  at  the  time  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies. 

I  wish,  however,  to  inform  your  excellency  at  once  that  when 
this  question  comes  before  the  Supreme  Council  the  representa- 
tives of  France  will  broach  the  examination  thereof  with  the 
greatest  desire  to  find  a  solution  which  will  give  every  satisfac- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

As  your  excellency  knows,  the  Government  of  the  republic  al- 
ready has  done  all  in  its  power  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  American 
Government  in  this  matter.  By  a  note  dated  February  18,  after 
having  noted  that  the  decision  of  May 
7,  1919,  made  no  reservation  concern- 
ing the  mandate  attributed  to  Japan 
over  the  islands  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, my  department  pointed  out  to 
your  embassy  that  nevertheless  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  had 
formulated  in  the  course  of  a  former 
meeting  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Japan  categorical  reser- 
vations concerning  the  island  of  Yap, 
that  Baron  Makino  had  not  objected, 
that  the  question  raised  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  should 
be  placed  in  discussion,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  Japanese  Government 
was  cognizant  of  the  American  reser- 
vations. The  note  concluded  that  thus 
there  were  elements  for  a  resumption 
of  conversations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  republic  would  be  happy 
to  see  result  in  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

The  successor  to  Ambassador 
Wallace  will  be  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
former  Governor  of  Ohio  and  Am- 
bassador to  France  from  1912  to 
1914.  He  is  well-knovim  and  well- 
liked  in  France  and  his  appoint- 
ment is  generally  satisfactory. 


Japan's  Side  of  It 

THE  Japanese  note  of  February 
26,  1921,  which  called  out  Sec- 
retary Hughes's  reply,  has  just 
been  made  public.  The  Japanese 
note  is  a  long  memorandum  on  the 
claims  advanced  by  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Colby  for  in- 
ternationalization of  the  island 
of  Yap. 

The  Japanese  note  brushes  aside 


Brown  in  Chicago  Daily  .Vfics 


The  curtain  call 


the  previous  reservations  made  by  President  Wilson 
on  the  ground  "that  views  expressed  by  the  delegates 
previous  to  arriving  at  a  decision  are  not  necessarily 
to  be  interpreted  as  reservations  naturally  attached 
to  the  decision."  Any  utterances  prior  to  the  decision  of 
May  7,  1919,  allotting  to  Japan  a  mandate  over  the  Ger- 
man islands  north  of  the  Equator,  must  be  considered  as 
being  "only  preliminary  conversations."  Moreover,  Japan 
had  never  agreed  to  the  point  of  view  regarding  Yap  ex- 
pressed by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing,  and 
without  an  agreement  of  all  the  principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  to  except  Yap  from  the  general  mandate  over 
the  Pacific  islands  the  decision  of  May  7  must  stand. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  Japan  was  entitled  to  be  con- 
sulted on  a  question  so  directly  affecting  her  interests,  it 
cannot  be  argued  that  the  decision  of  May  7  im- 
plicitly excluded  the  island  of  Yap,  since  Japan 
was  not  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  that  date  and  was  not  in- 
formed of  any  such  exception.  "If  a  decision  in 
favor  of  exclusion  of  the  island  of  Yap"  had 
really  been  made  at  that  time  "it  could  not  but 
have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  entirely  bad 
faith."  The  Japanese  Government  also  holds  that 
its  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  the  mandate 
over  the  German  islands  north  of  the  Equator 
as  including  Yap  was  supported  by  the  French 
and  British  Governments  and  that  President 
Wilson  was  alone  in  understanding  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Council  otherwise.  The  Japanese 
Government  therefore  "cannot  agree  in  giving 
an  extraordinary  and  unusual  interpretation  to 
the  decision  on  a  vague  ground  that  certain 
thoughts  and  intentions  not  expressed  in  the  text 
thereof  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  delegate  of 
one  Power  only." 

The  Japanese  note  contends  further  that  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  file  a  protest 
against  the  published  text  of  the  decision  of 
May  7  or  to  insist  on  its  own  intei'pretation  and 
reservations  for  many  months  afterwards  caused 
the  American  claim  to  lapse  by  default  and 
subsequent  protests  are  irrelevant.  Nor  can  the 
United  States  claim  the  "open  door"  or  cable 
rights  in  Yap  on  other  conditions  than  apply  to 
all  mandated  territories  of  the  same  class. 


\y  Intel  national 

France  welcomes  as  ambassador 
again  from  the  United  States 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  who  was  dec- 
orated with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  his  services 
there  from  1912  to  1914.  His  recent 
appointment  by  President  Hard- 
ing was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Senate 


Cuban  Election  Settled 

THE  United  States  has  decided  that  the  duly 
elected  President  of  Cuba  is  Dr.  Alfredo 
Zayas.  The  election  of  November,  which  Cuba 
conducted  without  American  help,  resulted  in 
numerous  charges  of  fraud  and  disputed  returns. 
Dr.  Zayas,  candidate  of  the  National  or  Coalition 
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party,  claimed  the  election,  but  the  Liberals,  partizans  of 
General  Gomez,  held  that  the  election  was  invalidated  by 
fraud  and  that  the  existing  Government  of  President 
Menocal  could  not  be  trusted  to  hold  the  balance  even  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Fearing  lest  the  situation  develop 
into  a  civil  war,  the  United  States  sent  Major-General 
Crowder  to  Cuba  to  investigate  the  situation.  Acting  by 
General  Crowder's  advice,  special  elections  wei-e  held  in 
the  disputed  districts.  The  Liberals  refused  to  take^part, 
alleging  that  sufficient  guarantees  had  not  been  given  that 
the  new  elections  would  be  fairly  conducted.  With  his 
opponents  abstaining  from  the  polls.  Dr.  Zayas  naturally 
won  a  decisive  victory.  General  Gomez  again  appealed  to 
American  intervention,  while  excitement  ran  high.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Cuban  Congress  was  shot  dead  by  a  political 
rival  in  the  streets  of  Havana. 

The  American  Government  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  to  make  its  position  plain.  Mr.  Long,  American  Min- 
ister to  Cuba,  therefore  issued  a  statement  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  and  fairness  of  the  special  elections  held 
in  the  disputed  districts  and  expressing  confidence  "that 
if  the  Liberal  party  had  gone  to  the  polls  in  the  partial 
elections  on  March  15  and  March  26,  those  elections  would 
have  proceeded  without  organized  disturbance"  and  that 
"the  Government  of  the  United  States  considers  that  the 
safeguards  and  recourses  provided  by  the  electoral  code  of 
Cuba  have  been  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Cuban 
people  without  partiality  or  discrimination."  In  view  of 
these  facts  "the  Cuban  people  should  accept  this  decision 
as  final  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  members  of 
the  minority  in  the  Cuban  Congress  to  impede  the  orderly 
procedure  provided  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws"  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  President. 

General  Gomez  then  stated  that  he  would  not  contest  the 
American  position  by  prolonging  the  electoral  dispute.  He 
would  "retire  to  private  life  without  bitterness"  and  per- 
mit his  successful  rival  to  assume  office.  This  patriotic  act 
averts  the  possibility  of  another  revolution  in  Cuba,  fol- 
lowed by  American  intervention. 

Direct  communication  by  telephone  has  been  opened  up 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  At  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  telephone  system  President  Harding  and  Presi- 
dent Menocal  exchanged  greetings,  and  messages  were  re- 
layed to  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Lawyer  Wilson 


WHEN  he  retired  from  office  President  Wilson  an- 
nounced that  he  would  enter  into  partnership  with 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Bainbridge  Colby,  in  a  private  law 
firm  practising  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  New  York 
City.  Altho  Woodrow  Wilson  had  a  lawyer's  training  and 
had  practised  for  a  brief  time  at  the  Georgia  bar  he  was 
not  eligible  to  practise  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
without  passing  a  bar  examination,  and  the  press  specu- 
lated as  to  whether  he  would  take  the  examinations  or  per- 
mit his  partner  to  carry  on  the  New  York  end  of  the 
business.  Governor  Miller  of  New  York  solved  the  problem 
by  requesting  a  law  admitting  the  ex-President  to  the 
right  to  practise  law  in  the  state  without  further  formality. 
In  his  message  to  the  legislature  he  said,  "A  lawyer  by 
regular  admission  and  practise  in  an  American  state,  an 
eminent  educator  and  author,  president  for  eight  years  of 
a  leading  university,  Governor  of  a  neighboring  common- 
wealth, President  of  the  United  States  for  two  terms,  this 
distinguished  citizen  has  a  just  title  to  a  privilege  the  con- 
ferring of  which,  I  believe,  would  be  an  eminently  grace- 
ful act  and  one  universally  approved."  The  legislature 
acted  promptly  on  the  Governor's  recommendation  and 
passed  the  measure  admitting  the  former  President  to  the 
privileges  of  the  New  York  bar,  altho  two  members  of  the 
State  Senate  objected  on  the  ground  that  all  citizens  should 
be  treated  alike  in  qualifying  for  the  bar. 


Storms  in  the  South 

IN  the  spring  of  1920  a  series  of  destructive  tornadoes 
swept  thru  the  Southern  states,  destroying  much  prop- 
erty and  causing  heavy  loss  of  life.  This  year  has  again  wit- 
nessed the  fury  of  the  elements  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley.  The  storm  gathered  head  in  northern  Texas  and 
then  swept  eastward  into  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  Before  it  had  spent  its  fury  it  had 
killed  at  least  seventy-five  persons  and  destroyed  property 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars.  Following  the  storm  came 
torrential  rains,  causing  several  washouts  on  the  railways. 
The  greatest  damage  was  done  in  southwestern  Arkansas, 
especially  Miller  and  Hempstead  counties.  The  deaths  in 
Arkansas  are  estimated  at  fifty  or  more. 

At  the  same  time  (April  15  and  16)  that  the  Southern 
states  suffered  from  the  sweep  of  the  tornadoes,  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  and  Great  Lakes  region  experienced  a 
belated  blizzard.  Snow  fell  heavily  in  Wisconsin  and 
Chicago  was  visited  by  wintry  gales.  The  early  fruit  crops 
of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Michigan  are  thought  to  have  been 
totally  ruined  by  the  storms. 


Paul  Thompson 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
celebrated  his  seventy-first  year  by  marrying  for  the  second  time. 
The  new  Mrs.  Gompers  was  Mrs.  Gertrude  Cleaves  Neucheler, 
a  music  teacher,  thirty-eight  years  old,  whose  final  decree  of 
divorce  from  her  former  husband  was  dated  only  four  days 
previous  to  her  second  marriage.  Mr.  Gompers's  first  wife  died 

a  year  ago 

Hunting  the  Tiger 

BOTH  branches  of  the  New  York  legislature  have  voted 
by  large  majorities  for  an  official  investigation  into 
the  conduct  of  the  municipal  government  of  New  York 
City.  The  terms  of  the  investigation  are  very  compre- 
hensive : 

That  a  joint  legislative  committee  is  hereby  coustituted.  to 
consist  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  temporary  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  six  members  of  the  Assembly  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  with  power  and 
authority  to  investigate  the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  causes  thereof  and  the  remedies  therefor, 
and  to  inquire  and  examine  into  all  and  singular  the  aforesaid 
matters  and  allegations,  and  to  inquire  into  the  accounts,  the 
structure  and  the  methods  and  manner  of  administration  of  any 
and  all  the  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  boards  and  commis- 
sions of  the  government  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the 
boroughs  thereof,  and  of  the  counties  geographically  included 
within  said  city  and  into  every  matter  and  thing  that  affects 
or  has  affected  the  present,  past  or  future  conditions  surrounding 
or  in  any  way  bearing  upon  or  relating  to  the  financial  condition 
of  said  city,  the  structure  and  the  administration  of  the  munici- 
pal government  thereof  and  of  the  government  of  the  counties 
geographically  included  within  said  city.  The  investigation  of  the 
committee  may  include  every  other  matter  and  thing  not  specific- 
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ally  mentioned  in  this  resolution  relevant  to 
the  general  question  of  ascertaining  and  im- 
proving the  financial  conditions  of  said  city 
and  the  structure  and  the  administration  of 
the  government  thereof,  and  of  the  counties 
geographically  included  therein,  as  tho  the 
same  had  been  expressly  specified  therein. 

Two  previous  investigations  uncov- 
ered enough  inefficiency,  if  not  positive 
graft,  to  warrant  the  legislative  in- 
quiry. Samuel  Untermyer's  exposure  of 
the  building  trades  "labor  trust,"  which 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  Robert 
Brindell,  the  labor  leader,  incidentally 
revealed  that  the  city  had  been  victim- 
ized by  the  grafters  in  making  contracts 
for  school  construction.  Ex-Governor 
Whitman,  by  appointment  of  District 
Attorney  Swann,  conducted  a  special 
grand  jury  inquiry  into  the  city  admin- 
istration. Altho  the  evidence  obtained  by 
this  means  has  not  been  made  public,  it 
was  sufficient  to  encourage  Governor 
Miller  to  press  upon  the  legislature  the 
need  for  a  complete  investigation  of  every 
phase  and  department  of  municipal 
activity. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  investigation 
has  its  political  side.  Governor  Miller  is 
a  Republican  and  the  legislature  has 
an  overwhelming  Repub- 
lican majority;  Mayor 
Hylan  and  the  majority 
of  his  associates  in  the 
city  administration  are 
Democrats  of  the  simon- 
pure  Tammany  Hall  va- 
riety. Moreover,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Mayor  have 
been  sharply  at  odds  over 
many  public  questions, 
such  as  the  transit  situa- 
tion and  the  development 
of  the  port  of  New  York. 
This  November  there  will 
be  a  mayoralty  election, 
which  comes  only  once  in 
four  years.  "Boss"  Mur- 
phy of  Tammany  Hall  has 
declared  himself  satisfied 
with  the  administration 
of  Mayor  Hylan,  who  has 
also  the  powerful  support 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 

which  in  some  previous  campaigns  have  been  anti-Tam- 
many. With  the  official  backing  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
support  of  an  influential  section  of  the  press,  Mayor  Hylan 
hopes  for  renomination  and  reelection.  Should  the  legisla- 
tive investigation  uncover  any  considerable  scandal  Tam- 
many will  run  the  danger  of  defeat  at  the  polls.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  as  one  of  the  complications  to  which 
"politics"  give  rise,  that  a  group  of  Republican  legislators 
from  Brooklyn  voted  with  Tammany  against  the  inquiry 
on  the  ground  that  an  investigation  at  this  time  would 
prevent  the  renomination  of  Mayor  Hylan  and  drive  Tam- 
many to  choose  some  stronger  candidate,  which  would 
diminish  the  chances  of  the  Republicans  in  the  election! 
The  Tammany  legislators  were  in  an  even  more  awkward 
position,  voting  against  the  legislative  investigation,  tho 
professing  that  Mayor  Hylan  and  his  colleags  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  its  results. 

As  for  the  people,  they  will  "wait  and  see"  and  judge  by 
results. 
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Harding  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine 


t'ts«;e    in  .Vcic   York  livening   Pout 

THE    MENACE 

This   cartoon   first  appeared   in  the  New  York 

Evening  Post  of  November  3,  1917,  at  the  time 

when  the  Tammany  candidate,  Mr.  Hylan,  was 

elected    Mayor   of  New  York 


Nelson  Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

The  penalty 


THE  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  General  Simon  Bolivar 
of  Venezuela,  liberator  of 
Spanish-America,  gave  Presi- 
dent Harding  opportunity  to 
state  his  policy  toward  Latin 
America  and  to  give  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  statue,  a  gift  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  was 
unveiled  in  New  York  City  on 
April  19  with  all  possible  cere- 
mony. Many  representatives  of 
South  American  countries 
were  present.  But  President 
Harding  was  easily  the  center 
of  interest. 

President  Harding's  address 
began  with  a  felicitous  tribute 
to    the    patriotic    heroism    of 
Bolivar.  He  then  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  North  Ameri- 
can revolution  into  republican 
unity  and  the  South  American 
revolution  into  separate  repub- 
lics;   declaring    that    even    in 
their    separation    the    Latin    American    countries 
had  taught  the  world  "that  a  family  of  states  en- 
tirely   sovereign    and    independent    may    live    to- 
gether   in    the    same    continental    area    in    pros- 
perity and  progress"  and  that  the  American  re- 
publics by  their  constant  resort  to  arbitration  in 
international  disputes  had  shown  the  world  the 
path  to  "judicial  and  arbitral  settlement  of  in- 
ternational differences"  and  gave  us  "an  assur- 
ance   which    will    justify    our    purpose   to    invite 
present  day  civilization  to  cast  aside  the  burden 
of  armaments."   Perhaps  in  these  words  is  em- 
bodied some  hint  of  President  Harding's  future 
plans  for  an  association  of  nations  and  disarma- 
ment by  agreement. 

Then  the  President  stated  his  view  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  repudiated 
false  interpretations  of  it: 

The  doctrine  proclaimed  under  Monroe,  which  ever 
since   has   been   zealously   guarded   as   a   fundamental 
principle  of  our  own  Republic,  maintained  that  these 
continents  should  not  again  be  regarded  as  fields  for 
the  colonial  enterprizes  of  Old  World  powers.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  meaning  of  Monroeism  was  misunder- 
stood by  some,  perverted  by  others  and  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
torting propaganda  by  those  who   saw  in  it  an  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  their  own  ambitions. 

Some  have  sought  to  make  our  adhesion  to  this  doctrine  a  justi- 
fication for  prejudice  against  these  United  States.  They  have 
falsely  charged  that  we  have  sought  to  hold  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World  at  arm's  length  in  order  that  we  might  monopolize  the 
privilege  of  exploiting  them  ourselves.  Others  have  protested 
that  the  doctrine  would  never  be  enforced  if  to  enforce  it  would 
involve  us  in  actual  hostilities. 

The  history  of  the  generations  since  that  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed has  proved  that  we  never  intended  it  selfishly. 

The  Red  River  Decision 

THE  Supreme  Court  has  at  last  settled  one  of  the  few 
remaining  boundary  controversies  between  the  states 
of  the  American  Union.  Its  decision  is  that  the  boundary 
between  Oklahoma  and  Texas  follows  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Red  River. 

This    frontier    dates    back    to    the    Treaty    of    1819    be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  Spain,  when  Mexico 
and  all  Texas  were  still  claimed  as  Spanish  territory,  while 
Oklahoma  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  there- 
fore belonged  to  the  United  States.  Important  holdings  in 
oil  lands  in  the  Red  River  valley  were  involved  in  the  de- 
cision, estimated  in  value  at  $200,000,000.  The  lands  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  receiver  for  a  year  at  the 
initiative  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  intervened  in 
the  dispute  between  the  states.  Oklahoma  has  now  gained 
her  contention. 

Cures  for  the  H.  C.  of  L. 

THE  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the 
cost  of  living  has  been  made  public.  It  states  that  the 
downward  trend  in  prices  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
"buying  strike"  of  the  consumers.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
sharp  decline  of  producers'  prices  which  "has  not  been  ade- 
quately reflected  down  the  line  to  the  final  consumer."  The 
reduction  of  prices  "is  retarded  chiefly  at  the  retailing 
stage"  because  the  retailer  "is  reluctant  to  take  losses  on 
goods  hitherto  purchased  at  high  prices."  Certain  foreign 
purchasing  agencies  and  domestic  "open  price  associa- 
tions" are  blamed  for  artificially  sustaining  prices  at  a 
certain  level  by  limiting  the  normal  operation  of  competi- 
tion. 

The  remedies  suggested  for  the  continuing  high  prices 
to  the  consumer  are:  (1)  the  passage  of  a  law  "which  will 
meet  judicial  objections"  giving  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  obtain  and  publish  information 
■"respecting  the  ownership,  production,  distribution,  cost, 
sales  and  profits  in  the  basic  industries";  (2)  prosecution 
under  the  anti-trust  laws  of  associations  of  producers  who 
are  combining  in  restraint  of  trade;  (3)  encouragement 
of  agricultural  cooperation  and  cooperative  consumers'  or- 
ganizations; (4)  laws  against  "unnecessary  reconsign- 
■ment  and  brokerage  operations"  intended  to  pyramid 
prices;  (5)  international  conferences  to  promote  fair  com- 
petition in  foreign  trade;  (6)  protection  of  the  farmer  by 
"giving  more  adequate  and  timely  information  concerning 
foreign  and  domestic  market 
conditions"  and  in  affording 
local  market  and  storage  facili- 
ties for  conserving  perishable 
products.  Thus  far  the  part  of 
the  Government.  In  the  general 
sphere  of  "good  advice,"  the 
Trade  Commission  suggests  that 
the  goods  be  kept  moving  even 
if  the  retailer  must  face  an  im- 
mediate loss  by  accepting  lower 
prices : 

It  should  be  said  in  conclusion 
that  following  the  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  world's  affairs  a 
shrinkage  in  values  is  inevitable 
and  that  normal  conditions  will  be 
the  more  quickly  restored  if  the 
producer,  the  laborer,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  jobber  and  the  retailer 
will  each  share  at  once  in  the  una- 
voidable loss ;  and  further,  that  any 
effort  by  any  element  to  place  its 
share  of  the  common  loss  on  the 
shoulders  of  others,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  consumer,  can  but  re- 
sult in  a  continuation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  country 
is  now  suffering. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  the 
cost  of  living  must  come  down  as 
a  prerequisite  to  normal  business, 
and  that  the  first  move  should  be 
in  the  reduction  of  retail  prices, 
accompanied  by  credit  assistance 
to  prevent  undue  financial  dis- 
orders. 


(g  Harrit  i  Evcing,  Irom  Paul   Thotnpton 

The  Director-General  of  Railroads  under 
President  Harding's  Administration  is 
James  Cox  Davis,  of  Iowa,  a  lawyer  who 
has  been  general  counsel  for  the  railroad 
administration  and  before  that  general 
solicitor  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad  when  it  was  under  Federal 
control 


Sixteen  Commandments  for 
Railroads 

THE  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  hearkened  at  last  to  the 
oft-repeated  prayer  of  the  railroad  companies  and 
abrogated  the  wartime  national  agreements  which  defined 
uniform  working  conditions  on  all  American  railroads.  The 
new  system  comes  into  effect  on  the  first  of  July.  In  the 
meantime  employers  and  employees  are  instructed  to  reach 
direct  agreements  by  conference  and  to  inform  the  Labor 
Board  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  "to  the  end  that  the 
Board  may  know  prior  to  July  1,  1921,  what  portion  of  the 
dispute  has  been  decided."  Both  parties  are  warned  not  to 
obstruct  or  delay  agreement: 

The  board  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  its  direction  .  .  . 
at  an  earlier  date  than  July  1  with  regard  to  any  class  of  em- 
ployees of  any  carrier  if  it  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  such 
class  of  employees  is  unduly  delaying  the  progress  of  negotiations. 

The  board  also  reserves  the  right  to  stay  the  termination  of  its 
direction  beyond  July  1,  1921,  if  it  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
any  carrier  is  unduly  delaying  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 

The  abrogation  of  national  agreements  permits  each 
railroad  to  work  out  its  own  problem  with  reference  to 
wages.  This  pleases  the  owners  and  executives  of  the  rail- 
roads, but  displeases  the  unions,  who  hoped  to  have  the 
question  handled  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The  railway  em- 
ployees have  at  least  one  crumb  of  comfort,  however.  The 
Railroad  Labor  Board  laid  down  sixteen  principles  to  guide 
the  conferences  establishing  the  new  agreements.  Many  of 
these  principles  are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  claims  of 
labor. 

The  "code"  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  AH  are  pledged  to  give  the  public  "honest,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical service." 

2.  Both  parties  are  enjoined  to  cherish  "the  spirit  of  co- 
operation." 

3.  Rules  adopted  must  not  be  subversive  of  "necessary  dis- 
cipline." 

4.  "The  right  of  railway  employees  to  organize  for  lawful 
objects  shall  not  be  denied,  interfered  with  or  obstructed." 

5.  Agreement  shall  be  reached  as  to  the  right  of  labor  unions 
to   act   thru   representatives   of   their   own   choice   "whether   em- 
ployees of  a  particular  carrier  or  otherwise." 

6.  Employers  may  not  discriminate  against 
union  men ;  union  men  may  not  "use  other  meth- 
ods than  lawful  persuasion"  to  bring  non-union- 
ists into  their  organization.  Neither  party  may 
use  spies  on  the  "legitimate  activities"  of  the 
other. 

7.  "The  right  of  employees  to  be  consulted 
I>rior  to  a  decision  of  management  adversely 
affecting  their  wages  or  working  conditions  shall 
be  agreed  to"  and  at  least  a  ma.iority  of  the 
workers  affected  must  be  represented  in  such  con- 
ferences. 

8.  No  employee  may  be  disciplined  without  a 
fair  hearing,  knowledge  of  the  charges  against 
him  and  the  right  to  "counsel  of  his  choosing."' 
"If  the  judgment  be  in  his  favor  he  shall  be 
compensated  for  the  wage  loss,  if  anv,  suffered 
by  him." 

9.  There  must  be  "proper  classification  of  em- 
ployees" but  this  is  not  to  be  so  rigid  as  to  inter- 
fere with  efficiency. 

10.  Regularity   of  hours  of  labor  is  desirable. 

11.  The  principle  of  seniority  should  be  ad- 
hered to  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency. 

12.  "The  board  approves  the  principle  of  the 
eight-hour  day,  but  believes  it  should  be  limited 
to  work  requiring  practically  continuous  applica- 
tion during  eight  hours." 

13.  The  health  and  safety  of  employees  is  to 
be  protected. 

14.  Opportunity  to  become  apprenticed  to  any 
craft  or  occupation  is  not  to  be  unduly  restricted. 

15.  The  majority  of  any  craft  or  class  of  em- 
ployees may  decide  as  to  what  organization  shall 
represent  that  craft  or  class,  but  non-unionists 
have  the  right  of  presenting  their  grievances  in 
their  own  way. 

16.  Employees  required  to  report  for  work 
should  be  compensated  even  if  not  used. 
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Tantalizing  Tongues 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow 
President  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  Editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature 


The  tongue  of  the  common  house 
fly  has  been  the  star  wonder  since  the 
very  earliest  invention  of  the  micro- 
scope; a  close  second  has  been  the  long, 
coiled,  spring-like  tongue  of  the  but- 
terflies and  moths.  Even  the  most  ex- 
perienced microscopists,  in  praising 
the  astonishingly  intricate  construc- 
tion of  the  house  fly's  tongue,  admit,  as 
Carpenter  says,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  curious  modificai."T's  of  the  ordi- 
nary tracheal  structure  is  not  appar- 
ent. The  trouble  is  that  a  glance  at 
the  tongue,  indeed  the  close  study  of 
it,  conveys  the  impression  that  these 
spiral  tubes  should  be  continuous;  they 
are  not.  They  are  broken  into  rings; 
and  these  rings  do  not  surround  the 
whole  tube  but  are  terminated  by 
arches  that  pass  from  one  to  another. 
That  arrangement  suggests  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  it  all  for?"  and  the 
microscopists  say,  "We  do  not  know. 
We  only  know  that  under  proper  light- 
ing it  is  a  marvelously  beautiful  struc- 
ture." Perhaps  more  than  most  other 
objects  for  the  microscope  this  tongue 
has  won  friends  to  that  instrument 
that  reveals  a  magical  world. 

Perhaps  not  so  intricate  and  puzzling 
in  structure  is  the  elongated  tongue  of 


the  butterflies  and  the  moths,  that  is 
more  strictly  a  proboscis  or,  as  the 
scientists  call  it,  a  haustellum.  This  is 
really  the  maxillae  or  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  jaws  of  the  insect  dra\vn  out 
to  astonishing  proportions.  It  is  in 
practically  the  same  way  that  we  think 
of  an  elephant's  proboscis,  which  from 
its  multiple  uses  we  might  also  call  a 
tongue,  as  an  elongated  nose.  The 
length  of  the  haustellum  varies  won- 
derfully. Some  butterflies  and  moths 
take  no  food  in  their  perfect  state  and 
therefore  in  them  this  organ  is  insig- 
nificant and  vestigial,  while  in  striking 
contrast  in  some  members  of  the  fam- 
ily it  is  more  than  nine  inches  long  or 
about  three  times  the  length  of  the 
body.  When  this  proboscis  or  tongue  is 
not  in  use  it  is  coiled  in  a  spiral  be- 
neath the  mouth  and  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  microscopical  object  owing  to 
a  peculiar  pointed  arrangement  prob- 
ably due  to  the  disposition  of  its  mus- 
cles. 

This  so-called  tongue,  like  that  of  the 
house  fly,  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
immense  amount  of  discussion.  Some 
students  claim  that  it  is  wholly  pump- 
like in  action  and  others  that  it  laps 
like  the  tongue  of  a  dog.  Most  observ- 


ers now  generally  agree  that  its  action 
is  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  is  not 
a  closed  tube,  but  like  two  troughs  or 
two  halves  that  may  sometimes  be  seen 
to  be  linked  together  by  hooked  teeth. 
It  is  probable  that  the  action  really 
considerably  resembles  sucking,  and  is 
affected  by  the  agency  of  the  breathing 
apparatus.   At  the  tip   of   the   tongue, 


The   delicate   graceful  spirals  of  what  may  be   called   for   convenience  the  butterfly's 
"tongue,"  the  it  is  rather  a  combination  of  tongue  and  proboscis 
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The  amazing  end  of  the  house-fly's  tongue. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  it  is  all  about, 
but  only  that  under  a  microscope  it  is  a 
wonderful  sight 

very  transparent  and  difficult  to  photo- 
graph, are  small,  projecting,  barrel- 
shaped  tubes  which  are  supposed  by 
students  to  be  organs  of  taste. 

Closely  related  to  these  tongues  in 
beauty  and  interest  is  the  tongue  of 
the  honey  bee.  What  Cheshire  says  of 
that  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  these 
tongues : 

This  wondrous  tongue  has  no  speech, 
but  yet  who  so  dull  that  he  cannot  hear  its 
thrilling  little  voice,  speaking  as  unmis- 
takably as  the  stars  discourse  the  language 
of  the  immensities? 

Reviewing  Reviews 

Professor  P.  Caspar  Harvey  of  Wil- 
liam Angell  College  suggests  a  num- 
ber of  ways  of  sifting  out  and  feeling 
thru  the  swarm  of  reviews  of  current 
books,  in  order  to  find  out  with  the 
least  waste  of  time  what  books  are 
really  worth  reading.  In  the  first  place, 
you  must  make  sure  that  you  are  get- 
ting at  the  representative  reviews. 
And  next,  in  reading  book  reviews, 
keep  these  things  in  mind: 

1.  A  good  book  review  sends  the  reader 
to  read  the  book  or  makes  him  sure  that  he 
will  never  read  it. 

2.  A  poor  book  review  judges  a  book 
without  reference  to  its  own  aims ;  finds 
fault  in  all  points ;  quotes  without  careful 
explanation  of  the  context  and  so  most 
likely  misrepresents  the  book ;  points  out 
the  "strong"  and  the  "weak"  characters ; 
relies   over    much    on    biographical    details 
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about  the  author  for  interpretation  of  the 
book. 

3.  Faith  may  be  placed  in  a  book  review 
which  tries  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  book  and  to  rise  into  sympathy  with 
that  purpose ;  which  apprehends  more  than 
technique  and  external  features ;  which 
does  not  try  to  do  the  reader's  reading  for 
him  ;  which  estimates  in  how  far  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  what  he  set  out  to  do ; 
which  guards  against  excessive  censure  or 
praise  and  has  not  the  earmarks  of  the 
"blurb." 

4.  Follow  the  reviewers  whose  work  ap- 
peals to  you.  Read  their  reviews  of  books 
which  do  not  interest  you. 

"Woman's  Place  Is  the 
World" 

Even  if  the  world  can't  seem  to  get 
together  on  that  League  of  Nations 
matter,  there  is  another  league  in  ex- 
istence, building  up  strength  and 
widening  its  international  influence — 
a  league  which,  if  you  think  of  all  the 
implications,  could  actually  be  in  the 
truest  sense  a  league  of  nations.  This 
is  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women,  initiated  in  1918 
and  organized  in  permanent  form  in 
1920,  in  a  conference  in  London  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  fifteen  dif- 
ferent countries. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  so  nat- 
urally and  essentially  international, 
the  common  property  of  all  races,  as 
scholarship.  This  is  saying  that  schol- 
arship is  an  obvious  point  from  which 
to  work  toward  a  general  internation- 
alism. In  the  second  place,  women  are 
— if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted — 
"the  mothers  of  the  race,"  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  teachers  of  the  race. 
To  reach  them  is  to  reach  directly  one 
of  the  most  powerful  sources  of  in- 
fluence. It  is  this  fact  that  makes  a 
movement  toward  internationalizing 
the  college  woman's  point  of  view  a 
sane  and  fundamental  approach  to  the 
problem  of  educating  the  international 
idea  into  the  whole  people. 

The  definite  scheme  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  in  general  something  like  this. 
It  cooperates  with  already  existing 
bureaus  of  international  education  in 
different  countries,  it  endows  interna- 
tional scholarships.  It  organizes  and 
encourages  exchange  of  lecturers  and 
students  between  universities  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  This  means  in  each 
case  that  people  of  two  nations  have  a 
chance  seriously  and  thoughtfully  to 
study  each  other,  and  that  the  visitor 
takes  back  home  with  her  what  she  has 
learned,  and  passes  it  on  there.  There 
is  a  Spanish  girl  at  Smith  College,  an- 
other at  Bryn  Mawr.  There  are  five 
Czechoslovaks  at  Vassar.  One  of  the 
few  women  with  a  degree  from  Oxford 
is  studying  botany  at  Radcliffe.  Such 
cases,  and  a  corresponding  shift  of 
American  students  to  other  countries, 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  Federa- 
tion's work. 

Equally  important  are  the  clubs  and 
centers  of  hospitality  that  are  being 
established  in  the  cities  of  the  world, 
to  be  meeting  places  for  students  and 
teachers  of  all  races.  Such  clubs  al- 
ready exist  in  Washington,  New  York, 
London,  Paris — and  in  Athens  a  grant 


Prof.  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  of  the  Uni« 
varsity  of  London,  who  has  lectured  thru- 
out  this  country  in  her  capacity  of  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women.  She  has  also  been  a 
\nsiting  professor  of  English  in  Columbia 

of  land  has  been  given  by  the  Greek 
Government  for  the  purpose. 

Most  of  the  nations  affiliated  with 
the  Federation  had  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  becoming  so  in  already  ex- 
isting national  federations.  This  was 
the  case  with  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Fi-ance,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  consider  that  the  desire 
for  this  international  relationship  is 
leading  three  other  countries,  Aus- 
tralia, India  and  Norway,  to  form  na- 
tional federations  of  university  women 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history.  The 
American  branch  of  the  Federation  is 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae; 
the  national  office  is  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  419  West 
117th  Street,  New  York. 

Odd  Lots 

A    "First    Church    for    Animal    Rights" 
has  been  organized  in  New  York. 
*** 

Women  who  play  golf  number  more  than 
50,000  in  England  and  Wales  alone. 
*** 

Last  year  over  500  women  college  grad- 
uates chose  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  for  their 
career. 

*«* 

A  Maryland  taxpayer  deducted  his  race 
track  gambling  losses  from  his  year's 
income. 

*** 

Increased    cost   of  living   is   heaviest    in 
Finland,  where  food  prices  are  now  1.034 
per  cent,  above  1914. 
*** 

Senator  Reed  Smoot  estimates  that  it 
took  by  actual  count  21.879.047  words  to 
kill  the  Versailles  treaty  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

*** 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Philip- 
pine Senate  requiring  natives  to  wear 
trousers.  According  to  its  provisions  the 
Government  is  to  furnish  trousers  free  to 


all  Filipinos  and  punish  by  imprisonment 

those  who  fail  to  put  them  on. 
*** 

Ravenna  has  just  been  presented  with  a 
silver  bell  by  popular  subscription,  in  honor 
of  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante,  which  will 
be  celebrated  thruout  Italy  this  September. 
It  will  be  rung  every  evening;  in  his  mem- 
ory. 

Voting  by  Button 

In  the  Iowa  Legislature  the  good  old 
days  have  gone  out  when  a  loud-voiced 
clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  members 
shouted  their  answers.  Now  it  is  a 
matter  of  pressing  a  stealthy  little 
electric  button  and  the  thing  is  done, 
and  from  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half- 
hour  saved  in  taking  a  roll  call  vote. 

On  eac'h  member's  desk,  locked  up 
with  a  private  key  which  the  member 
owns,  is  an  electric  switchboard.  The 
question  is  put,  and  the  member  presses 
the  proper  button.  For  "aye"  a  red 
light  shows  on  the  member's  desk,  and 
on  a  board  behind  the  speaker's  head, 
opposite  the  member's  name,  a  corre- 
sponding light  appears  and  the  letter 
Y.  For  "no"  there  is  a  blue  light  and 
the  letter  N.  If  a  member  wishes  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  present  but  not  voting 
there  is  only  a  white  light  opposite  his 
name.  Within  twenty  seconds  after 
the  voting  an  automatically  taken  pho- 
tograph of  the  complete  record  on  the 
board  is  handed  to  the  clerk. 
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A  cover  design  from  "Dadaphone."  Paris, 
which — if  it  is  necessary  to  explain — is  the 
organ  of  the  Dadaistes.  who — if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  explain  further — are  a  group  of 
modems  so  ultra-modern  that  they  aim  to 
do  away  with  the  old  not  only  in  art,  or 
in  politics,  but  in  everything  impartially. 
The  movement  has  had  some  spread — in 
Germany,  France,  Spain.  Italy,  and  a  num- 
ber of  South  American  countries.  But  it  is 
ver>'  difficult  for  the  non-elect  to  get  at 
the  least  idea  of  what  it  is  all  about,  for 
the  Dadai'stes  themselves  seem  uncon- 
scious of  any  particular  creed  or  constitu- 
tion or  set  of  principles:  and  they  give 
themselves  to  the  world  in  such  creations 
as  this  cover  design,  which,  pictorially.  is 
cryptic  to  say  the  least — while  the  explo- 
sive statement?  scattered  over  it  are  no 
more  intelligible  for  being  translated. 
Dada  abo  finds  expression  in  poetry,  the 
drama,  and  an  easy  variety  of  other  forms. 
Any  form  is  made  the  vehicle  of  mockery 
and  satire,  and  in  general  the  Dadai'stes 
seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
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Save  Himself  Who  Can! 
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supreme  command  has  failed  to  pre- 
vail against  the  powers  of  adversity 
or  the  elements,  then — save  himself 
who  can. 

Captain  Foss  was  over  sixty-five 
years  old,  a  kindly,  considerate  mas- 
ter, and  a  prime  seaman.  He  knew 
every  inch  of  the  English  Channel  as 
he  did  every  problem  in  his  well- 
thumbed  epitome. 

When  the  crew  had  been  mustered. 
Captain  Foss  set  our  fearfully  perilous 
position  plainly  before  us.  The  im- 
possibility of  forcing  a  passage  thru 
the  storm-beaten  Straights  irr  our  pres- 
ent condition,  with  a  weatherworn, 
beaten  and  discouraged  crew,  was  ap- 
parent to  all.  Our  only  thought  now 
must  be  for  our  lives;  we  must  wreck 
the   ship  to  save  ourselves. 

Ten  miles  below  us,  the  captain  ex- 
plained, there  was  an  open  cove  with  a 
sandy  beach,  facing  a  fishing  village 
on  the  French  coast;  and  beyond  that 
a  ledge  of  merciless  rocks  toward 
which  we  were  rapidly  driving  thru 
the  darkness  and  the  snow  at  that  mo- 
ment. If  we  struck  on  those  pitiless 
rocks,  the  master  solemnly  warned  us, 
all  hands  must  inevitably  perish;  but 
by  bracing  our  yards,  and  laying  our 
course  directly  for  the  sands,  we  could 
beach  our  ship  without  dashing  her  to 
pieces,  within  reach  of  mortal  succor, 
and  some  of  us  at  least  might  be  saved. 

Our  ship  was  shortened  down  now 
to  two  lower  topsails,  main  and  fore 
topmast  staysails  and  spanker.  We 
braced  our  yards  sharp  up  on  the 
port  tack,  and  hove  to  long  enough  to 
enable  us  to  get  our  long  boat  down 
from  the  top  of  the  deck  house  and 
launch  it.  Then  we  rigged  a  parsaree 
boom,  with  head  lift  and  guys,  and  a 
gantline  block  at  the  end  thru  which 
the  boat  line  was  rove;  we  stepped  the 
foot  of  the  boom  thru  the  port  hawse 
chock,  lashed  the  heel  to  the  horns  of 
the  caverl,  stayed  it  fore  and  aft  with 
the  head  guys,  made  fast  the  slack  of 
the  boat  line  on  deck,  so  that  we  could 
pay  out  as  required  to  keep  the  boat 
clear  of  wreckage  when  the  ship 
struck — and  then  we  were  ready  for 
the  great  adventure. 

We  checked  our  yards  and  drove 
headlong  for  the  beach. 

After  running  thus  for  half  an  hour, 
we  hove  to  again  and  made  several 
casts  with  an  "armed"  lead,  and  when 
the  depth  and  nature  of  the  bottom 
indicated  to  the  old  man  that  we  were 
in  the  right  spot,  he  took  his  bearings 
accordingly,  and  ordered  us  to  square 
for  the  beach. 

Just  as  we  were  squaring  our  yards 
for  the  final  drive,  we  heard  a  muffled 
and  indistinct  hail,  and  suddenly  out 
of  the  obscurity  of  night  and  snow 
loomed  our  old  consort  in  adversity, 
the  "Niobe."  She,  too,  was  under  short 
canvas,  was  burning  naphtha  torches, 
and  like  ourselves  was  preparing  to 
drive  for  the  beach  in  a  last  forlorn 
extremity. 

As  we  paid  off,  the  "Niobe"  hauled 


{Continued  from  page  JfJt6) 

her  wind   and  her  lights  disappeared. 

Then  we  paid  out  on  our  boat  line  to 
give  it  plenty  of  scope  to  clear  the  in- 
evitable wreck. 

As  the  devoted  ship  drove  toward 
her  doom.  Captain  Foss  came  to  me, 
and  laying  his  hand  firmly  on  my 
shoulder:  "Thee's  a  bowld  swimmer, 
lad,"  he  said.  "I  saw  thee  strivin'  wi' 
the  nagars  down  on  the  c>9ast,  an'  deil 
a  wan  on  'em  could  best  ye  in  the 
tumblers.  The  waters  aw  wee  bit  chilly 
hereabout,"  he  added,  significantly. 
"But  some  one  has  to  fetch  to  the  boat 
when  we're  awrack,  or  aw  'ands  moun 
perish.  I  canna  order  thee,  lad,  in  this," 
he  said  appealingly,  "but  will  thee  do 
it  as  a  seaman's  duty  to  his  mates?" 

We  could  hear  the  boomers  on  the 
beach  by  now,  and  I  took  off  my  stif- 
fened oilskins  and  undressed,  for  I 
realized  that  in  the  roaring  surf  in  the 
inlet  a  heavily  clad  man  would  soon 
become  waterlogged  and  helpless.  I 
stripped  to  bare  poles  and  then 
strapped  my  sheath  knife  and  belt  se- 
curely around  my  naked  waist,  so  that 
in  case  I  should  become  entangled  in 
the  stray  rigging  among  the  wreckage 
I  might  cut  myself  clear.  Mr.  Burns, 
our  old  first  mate,  fetched  a  blanket 
and  wrapped  it  about  me,  and  I  stood 
there  in  the  waist  in  the  driving  snow, 
clinging  to  the  pinrail,  and  watching 
the  heavy  combers  breaking  over  our 
rails  and  breaching  across  our  decks. 

And  now  the  roar  of  the  boomers  be- 
came momentarily  more  distinct,  and 
insistent,  and  awful,  as  we  neared  the 
fatal  cove.  Thru  the  blinding  obscurity 
of  the  driving  snow  storm  we  caught 
fitful  flashes  of  subdued  lights  moving 
to  and  fro  along  the  beach,  which 
showed  us  that  the  vigilant  Coast 
Guards  were  awake,  and  sensible  of 
our  approach. 

As  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cove 
the  lights  became  more  distinct,  and 
we  could  faintly  hear  the  voices  of  the 
Coast  Guards  shouting  unintelligible 
orders  in  French. 

When  we  were  well  within  the  inlet 
and  could  see  the  lights  and  hear  the 
voices  rriore  distinctly,  and  distinguish 
the  brilliant  white  crest  of  the  break- 
ers on  the  beach,  flashing  weird  colors 
like  an  aurora  thru  the  storm.  Cap- 
tain Foss  ordered  the  helm  hard 
aweather,  and  let  go  the  lee  braces. 

The  bark,  answering  obediently  the 
turn  of  her  rudder  and  the  new  im- 
pulse of  her  squared  canvas,  veered 
southward,  struggled  forward  thru 
the  mad  surf  a  few  moments  longer, 
then  struck  with  a  frightful  impact  on 
the  hard  sand;  picked  up  on  the  rush 
of  the  next  roller  she  was  tossed  for- 
ward again  as  lightly  as  a  shuttlecock 
flung  from  a  battledore  and  launched 
on  the  sand  again  with  a  still  mightier 
crash,  that  threw  every  man  to*  the 
deck,  however  grimly  he  was  holding 
on.  She  rose  again  for  the  last  fatal 
throw,  her  great  frame  struck  like  an 
avalanche,  masts  and  rigging  swayed 
ominously     a     few     times     and     then 


crashed  over  the  side,  with  all  their 
weight  of  spars  and  gear.  The  ship 
rolled  heavily  to  her  bilge,  a  dead  and 
useless  thing,  and  the  unfeeling  ele- 
ments began  their  eternal  work  upon 
her  helpless  form  as  tho  it  had  always 
been  theirs  to  destroy. 

And  then,  just  as  our  ship  had 
stranded,  a  wild,  despairing,  distant 
cry  was  borne  to  us  on  the  wings  of 
the  relentless  storm,  and  its  meaning 
was  easily  divined. 

The  fateful  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the 
"Niobe"  came  to  those  of  us  who  still 
survived  a  few  days  later.  Being  a  nar- 
row hulled  steel  ship  of  deep  draft, 
the  "Niobe"  had  stranded  far  out  on 
the  brow  of  the  sand  bank  as  she  at- 
tempted to  make  the  entrance,  and 
stove  her  bow  plates;  then  she  had 
slid  off  into  deep  water  again  and 
foundered,  carrying  every  soul  aboard 
down  with  her,  including  the  captain's 
wife  and  young  daughter,  who  sailed 
with  him  on  that  fatal  voyage.  The 
"Wild  Rose,"  a  wooden  ship  of  broader 
beam,  lesser  draft  and  greater  natural 
buoyancy,  had  easily  cleared  the  brow 
of  the  shoal  and  driven  far  up  into 
the  head  of  the  inlet  before  stranding, 
thereby  giving  us  a  fighting  chance. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  had  stranded, 
our  long  boat,  which  had  been  towing 
bravely  astern  during  our  daring  run 
for  the  cove,  was  swept  around  the 
ship'p  quarter  and  lay  tugging  madly 
at  her  hawser  sheered  off  from  the  end 
of  the  parsaree  boom,  as  the  stranded 
hull  lay  broadside  to  the  beach.  Cap- 
tain Foss's  method  had  worked  per- 
fectly thus  far  in  all  things,  and  our 
long  boat  now  lay  safely  attached  to 
the  hulk,  but  twenty  fathoms  away  and 
safely  clear  of  the  wreckage. 

A  small  lifeline  was  secured  around 
my  body  and  I  was  ready  to  go.  Then 
Captain  Foss  took  my  hand. 

"Now  go  in,  lad,"  he  shouted  in  my 
ear,  "an'  God  go  wi'  thee." 

I  leapt  over  the  rail  and  began  my 
battle  with  the  angry  surf. 

The  shock  of  the  plunge  soon  passed, 
for  the  water  was  not  as  cold  as  the 
atmosphere.  But  the  task  before  me 
was  one  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  braver 
and  stronger  man. 

The  boat  swung  off  twenty  fathoms 
from  the  wreck,  and  in  the  tumultuous 
surf  there  was  great  danger  of  being 
carried  beyond  it,  and  no  hope  of  get- 
ting back. 

Great  quantities  of  fine  sand  churned 
up  from  the  bottom  mingled  with  the 
water,  and  blinded  and  choked  and 
distressed  me.  Stray  pieces  of  wreck- 
age pierced  and  lacerated  my  flesh, 
straggling  bights  of  rope  and  rigging 
ensnarled  and  hindered  me,  great 
combers  broke  over  my  head,  repeat- 
edly submerging  me  and  nearly 
stifling  my  life  out  every  time.  But 
every  time  I  arose  I  was  nearer  to  the 
boat  and  struggled  desperately  again. 
At  last,  when  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  carried  beyond,  I  managed  by  the 
{Continued  on  'page  467) 
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The  Second   Coming   of   Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  Is  Imminent 

By  AUGUSTA  E.  STETSON,  C.  S.  D. 


And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light: 
and  there  was  light. — Genesis  i.,  3. 

I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he 
that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life. — Christ  Jesus.   John  viii.,  12. 

And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  re- 
ceive you  unto  myself;  that  where 
I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. — Christ 
Jesus.    John  xiv.,  3. 

Unto  them  that  look  for  him  [the 
ideal  man,  Christ}  shall  he  appear 
the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation. — Hebrews  ix.,  28. 

And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  under- 
standing, that  we  may  know  him 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him 
that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ. — /.  John  v.,  20. 

If  Christ,  Truth,  has  come  to  us 
in  demonstration,  no  other  com- 
memoration is  requisite,  for  demoro- 
stration  is  Immanuel,  or  God  with 
us. — Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Science 
and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, p.  34. 

There  is  but  one  tvay  to  heaven, 
harmony,  and  Christ  in  divine 
Science  shoivs  us  this  way.  It  is  to 
know  no  other  reality — to  have  no 
other  consciousness  of  life — than 
good,  God  and  His  reflection,  and  to 
rise  superior  to  the  so-called  pain 
and  pleasure  of  the  senses. — Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  Science  and  Health, 
p.  2U2. 

Entirely  separate  from  the  belief 
and  dream  of  material  living,  is  the 
Life  divine,  revealing  spiritual  un- 
derstanding and  the  consciousness 
of  man's  dominion  over  the  lohole 
earth. — Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Science 
and  Health,  p.  li. 


TO-DAY  the  material  world  is 
experiencing  the  greatest  revo- 
lution in  thought  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed  by  humanity.  The 
traditional  religion  of  our  ancestors, 
with  its  time-honored  creeds  and 
rituals,  before  which  all  have  bowed 
as  being  unquestionable  in  vital  con- 
ception and  strength,  and  able  to 
lead  man  to  the  divine  source  of 
eternal  Life, — this  traditional  re- 
ligion to-day  is  publicly  questioned, 
and  by  many  privately  denounced. 
The  ancient  creeds  and  doctrines  are 
said  to  be  wanting  in  spiritual 
power,  which  is  necessary  to  meet 
and  destroy  the  seeming  force  of 
evil  that  appears  to  control  mortals, 
and  from  which  they  are  struggling 
to  free  themselves. 

In  this  age,  the  spiritually  in- 
spired have  turned  from  a  dead  faith 
and  an  undemonstrable  creed,  to  a 
living,  ever-present  Christ,  and  are 
asking:  Are  we  awaking  from  sleep, 
and  have  we  been  so  deep  in  the 
Adam-dream,  that  we  are  only  now 
able  to  hear  the  whisper  of  ever- 
present  Truth,  again  asking:  "Have 
I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?" 
(John  xiv.,  9.) 

As  the  potency  of  the  Christ-mind 
reaches  humanity,  illuminating  the 
world  with  its  radiance,  revealing 
the  nothingness  of  all  material  con- 
cepts, men  discern  the  spirit  of  Truth 
— "the  Comforter" — the  impersonal 
Saviour,  the  "Sun  of  righteousness," 
who  comes  with  healing  in  his  wings, 
heralding  the  promised  millennial  day. 
As  mankind  awakes  from  the  mesmeric 
sleep  of  the  Adam-dream,  the  belief 
of  life,  substance,  and  intelligence  in 
matter,  in  which  "all  die,"  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  allness  of  their  Christ- 
mind,  their  divine  individuality,  in 
which  all  are  "made  alive" — as  they 
begin  to  apprehend  the  allness  of  God, 
the  supremacy  of  the  divine  Mind, 
the  omnipotence  of  Love,  Life,  and 
Truth,  and  their  eternal  oneness  with 
the  Principle  of  being,  they  come 
forth  from  among  the  sleepers  and 
send  to  the  dreamers,  who  are  de- 
ceived by  the  supposed  pleasures  and 
pains  of  matter,  the  divine  message: 
"Now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength, 
and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the 
power  of  His  Christ."  (Revelation 
xii.,  10.)  The  awakened  have  seen 
the  "star  in  the  East,"  which  ushers 
in  the  Christ-mind  power,  with  which 
God  endowed  man,  and  are  coming 
from    the    East    and    from    the    West, 


from  the  North  and  from  the  South, 
chanting  again  the  angelic  salutation: 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 
(Luke  ii.,  14.)  "The  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace."     (Isaiah  ix.,  6.) 

The  present  reign  of  terror — sin, 
suffering,  sorrow  and  death — shall 
cease  to  govern  humanity,  for  man 
will  claim  his  divine  birthright — Life, 
Love,  peace  and  joy,  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  The  mighty  God,  the  omnipo- 
tent creator,  the  infinite,  supreme  in- 
telligence, eternal  Life,  Love,  and 
Truth,  shall  be  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  great  First  cause,  the 
only  real  power,  the  only  reality  of 
being,  the  source  and  supply  of  man's 
existence.  Since  mankind  first  ac- 
knowledged a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  called  God,  ever  since  the  first 
chant  of  the  creedsman  and  ritualist 
ascended  in  praise  to  the  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  and  omnipresent  Father, 
whom  they  accepted  as  the  source  of 
life  and  intelligence,  they  have  pro- 
claimed one  theory  and  practised  an- 
other. Moses  sang:  "Hear,  O  Israel: 
the  Lord  Our  God  is  one  Lord." 
The  Hebrew  bard  swept  his  lyre  to  the 
same  melody;  and  on  through  the 
ages  the  God-inspired  have  voiced 
Truth,  till  Jesus  the  Christ  appeared, 
demonstrating  the  words  of  Moses: 
"The  Lord  He  is  God;  there  is  none 
else  beside  Him." 

At  Christ's  first  appearing  in  the 
flesh,  humanity  was  worshipping  other 
gods  and  bowing  down  to  idols.  Mor- 
tals were  calling  upon  God  with  the 
lip,  while  believing  in  another  power, 
the  power  of  suppositional  evil,  which 
testifies  of  life  in  matter.  To-day,  at 
his  second  coming,  Christ,  Truth,  the 
ideal  man,  invisible  to  finite  sense, 
finds  mankind  bowing  to  a  pseudo 
power,  or  god,  even  as  at  his  first 
coming,  he  found  the  woman  at  the 
well,  who  said:  "Our  fathers  wor- 
shipped in  this  mountain;  and  ye  say, 
that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where 
men  ought  to  worship.  Jesus  saith 
unto  her,  "Woman,  believe  me,  the 
hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusa- 
lem, worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship 
ye  know  not  what:  .  .  .  God  is  a 
Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."     (John  iv.,  20-24.) 

The  ever-present,  eternal,  ideal  man, 
Christ,  Truth,  meets  many  to-day  at 
the  material  well,  the  belief  of  life 
and  intelligence  in  matter  and  material 
generation,  and  finds  them  drinking  of 
its  material  waters,  as  their  fathers 
did  before  them.  He  speaks  to  them 
mentally,  as  he  spoke  to  the  woman 
audibly,    "Ye    worship    ye    know    not 
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what,"  for  not  in  the  mountain  of  mor- 
tal thought,  nor  in  the  belief  of  life 
and  intelligence  in  matter,  do  ye  find 
the  Father,  but  in  Spirit,  or  in  the  un- 
derstanding that  man  is  spiritual,  an 
emanation  of  Life  and  Love,  the 
creative  Principle  of  being.  God  made 
man  "in  His  own  image"  and  gave  him 
"dominion  .  .  .  over  all  the  earth." 
(Genesis  i.,  26.) 

For  generations,  mortals  have  lived 
in  the  material  senses,  the  belief  that 
sight  is  in  the  eye,  hearing  in  the  ear, 
sensation  in  nerve,  and  intelligence 
in  brain,  gray  matter.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  evolve  a  material  gener- 
ation, which  ends  in  death.  They  have 
accepted  the  testimony  of  the  material 
senses,  believing  in  error's  illusions, 
expressed  in  the  phenomena  of  sin, 
sickness  and  death,  which  represent  a 
mortal  as  a  foam-crested  wave,  that 
rises  for  a  moment,  and  then  is  for- 
ever gone — lost  in  the  immensity  of 
the  great  unknown.  While  the  war- 
ring, mental  elements  of  the  so-called 
carnal  senses  have  furiously  raged,  as 
expressed  by  the  Psalmist,  "Why  do 
the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing?" — humanity 
has  suffered  from  constant  care  and 
incessant  watch,  lest  life  be  destroyed. 
Mortals  have  agonized  with  doubts 
and  uncertainties,  that  fill  them  with 
dismay,  from  the  moment  they  enter 
upon  the  stage  of  human  responsi- 
bility, to  the  hour  when  they  make 
their  exit,  having  had  nothing  to  sat- 
isfy their  immortal  yearnings  for  the 
love,  rest,  and  peace,  in  the  infinite 
Fatherhood  of  God,  who  is  Life  and 
Love,  the  source  of  man's  eternal  son- 
ship. 

This  has  been  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity, since  the  so-called  lying,  talk- 
ing serpent,  Satan,  first  deceived, 
with  the  illusion  that  matter  was  sen- 
tient substance,  possessing  life  and 
intelligence.  This  theory  has  been 
preached  for  ages  by  the  professing 
disciples  of  Christ,  who  have  them- 
selves been  deceived  by  the  siren,  men- 
tal argument  of  the  subtle  lie,  the  so- 
called  carnal  mind,  until  these  blind 
disciples  have  lulled  all  into  the  deep 
sleep  of  Adam.  "For  as  in  Adam  [ma- 
terial sense]  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
[spiritual  sense]  shall  all  be  made 
alive."  (I.  Corinthians  xv.,  22.)  This 
error  in  premise  has  resulted  in  er- 
roneous conclusions. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  real,  the 
mental,  or  the  spiritual  man,  who  was 
made  in  God's  own  "image"  and 
"likeness,"  Spirit,  "the  same  yester- 
day, and  to-day,  and  forever,"  mortals 
have  been  governed  by  the  opposite  of 
Truth — the  so-called  carnal  mind, 
which  testifies  that  Adam  is  the  real 
man.  Mind,  Spirit,  God,  is  causation, 
the  creative  power,  and  there  is  but 
one  creator  and  one  real  creation,  God 
and  His  spiritual  universe,  composed 
of  spiritual  ideas,  which  are  governed 
by  Principle,  the  source  of  all  phe- 
nomena that  are  real  and  eternal. 
Man  is  not  material.  He  is  a  mental, 
spiritual,  substance-idea,  the  reflection 
of  eternal  Life  and  Love,  named  God. 

Christ  Jesus  recognized  the  real,  or 
the  spiritual,  mental  man,  who  was 
made  in  God's  own  "image"  and  "like- 
ness," [Spirit]  "the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  forever."  In  this 
age,  Mary  Baker  Eddy  discerned  the 
spiritual  fact  of  scientific  being,  as 
taught  and  demonstrated  by  Christ 
Jesus,  and  recorded  the  eternal  Tru':h 
in   her   book.  Science  and  Health   with 


Key  to  the  Scriptures,  the  textbook  of 
Christian  Science.  She  says  on  page 
107: 

In  the  year  1866,  I  discovered 
the  Christ  Science  or  divine  laws 
of  Life,  Truth,  and  Love,  and 
named  my  discovery  Christian 
Science.  God  had  been  gracious- 
ly preparing  me  during  many 
years  for  the  reception  of  this 
final  revelation  of  the  absolute 
divine  Principle  of  scientific  men- 
tal healing. 

This  apodictical  Principle  points 
to  the  revelation  of  Immanuel, 
"God  with  us," — the  sovereign 
ever-presence,  delivering  the  chil- 
dren of  men  from  every  ill  "that 
flesh  is  heir  to."  Through  Chris- 
tian Science,  religion  and  medi- 
cine are  inspired  with  a  diviner 
nature  and  essence;  fresh  pin- 
ions are  given  to  faith  and  under- 
standing, and  thoughts  acquaint 
themselves  intelligently  with   God. 

To-day  the  voice  of  the  ever-present 
Christ  is  arousing  humanity  to  resist 
the  claim  of  a  power  opposed  to  Life 
and  Love,  God.  The  potency  of  the 
Christ-mind,  which  is  man's  spiritual 
identity,  can  be  demonstrated,  when 
understood.  Christ  Jesus  proved  his 
sonship  with  the  Father,  and  demon- 
strated his  "dominion"  over  the  be- 
lief of  death, — the  "dominion"  which 
God  bestowed  upon  man,  whom  He 
made  in  His  own  "image"  and  "like- 
ness."    (Genesis  i.,  23.) 

The  truth  of  scientific  being,  as 
taught  by  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  this 
age,  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  supremacy  of  di- 
vine Mind.  Truth  is  working  through 
universal  consciousness,  stirring  the 
claim  of  evil  to  the  surface. 

The  foam  and  fury  of  illegiti- 
mate living  and  of  fearful  and 
doleful  dying  should  disappear  on 
the  shore  of  time;  then  the  waves 
of  sin,  sorrow,  and  death  beat  in 
vain. — Mary  Baker  Eddy.  (Sci- 
ence and  Health,  p.  203.) 

Truth  is  soaring  on  pinions  of  light 
and  love,  fulfilling  her  mission  of  pur- 
ifying and  uplifting  the  great  world  of 
humanity.  She  is  destroying  the  hal- 
lucinations, which  becloud  the  reality 
of  man's  true  being,  his  oneness  with 
his  creator.  The  understanding  of  the 
Science  of  being,  or  divine  metaphys- 
ics, called  by  Mrs.  J]ddy  "spiritual 
mathematics,"  is  inspiring  this  gen- 
eration with  higher  ideals.  It  is  mov- 
ing men  to  holier  aspirations,  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  their  oneness 
with  creative  Principle,  eternal  Life 
and  Love, — God. 

Mind,  Spirit,  operating  through  the 
ideal  man,  bursts  the  bonds  of  finite 
sense  and  reveals  the  glories  of  in- 
finite Mind,  the  supreme  intelligence, 
in  whom  "we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  This  is  to  dwell  "in 
the  secret  place  of  the  most  High," 
and  to  abide  "under  the  shadow  of 
the   Almighty."      (Psalm  xci.) 

To  those  whose  life  is  "hid  with 
Christ  in  God,"  verily  "the  Son  of  God 
is  come,"  and  gives  the  understanding 
that  Life  is  eternal,  and  that  man  is 
immortal. 

In  this  hour,  humanity  is  meeting 
the  question,  "By  which  influence  are 
you  governed,  by  Truth  or  by  error, 
by  the  spiritual  senses,  or  by  material 
sense — for   'as   a   man   thinketh  in   his 


heart,  so  is  he'"?  The  humble  Naza- 
rene,  whom  all  Christians  in  this  era 
profess  to  follow,  denounced  the  false 
thought,  the  so-called  carnal  mind, 
which  results  in  sin  and  death,  and 
declared  he  came  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil.  He  further  pronounced 
this  devil  a  lie  from  the  beginning. 
"He  [so-called  carnal  mind]  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and 
abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there 
is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh 
a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own:  for  he  is 
a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it."  (John 
viii.,  44.)  Christ  Jesus'  earth  mission 
was  to  arouse  humanity  from  the  in- 
fluence of  this  lie,  or  Adam-dream  of 
life  and  intelligence  in  matter,  to  the 
truth  of  being.  Mind,  Spirit,  God,  and 
man  as  God's  idea  or  child.  He  healed 
the  sick,  cast  out  evils,  and  raised  the 
dead,  with  the  Word,  or  spiritual 
thought-force,  with  which  God  endowed 
man.  Of  the  woman  who  was  helpless, 
he  said  that  Satan  had  bound  her,  "lo, 
these  eighteen  years."     (Luke  xiii.,  16.) 

If  theologians  had  followed  Christ 
Jesus'  example,  and  had  rendered 
"unto  Cassar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,"  humanity  would  have  re- 
sisted the  fetters  that  have  bound  all 
to  sin  and  death.  How  much  we  might 
have  escaped  of  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
of  self-love,  of  selfishness,  personal 
pride,  malice,  hatred,  resentment,  re- 
venge, envy,  jealousy,  the  result  of 
which  is  physical  and  mental  suffering 
— how  much  agony  we  would  have  been 
spared,  had  we  understood  our  relation 
to  God  and  the  falsity  of  the  belief  of 
life  in  blood,  sensation  in  nerves,  sight 
in  the  eye,  hearing  in  the  ear,  and  in- 
telligence in  brain,  to  which,  in  the 
past,  we  have  all  yielded,  until  at  times, 
"life  seemed  a  blessing  not  worth  pos- 
sessing, and  death  a  consummation 
greatly  to  be  desired." 

In  Jesus'  age  mortals  had  other  gods, 
as  now  they  have.  There  were  heathen 
theji,  as  there  are  to-day.  The  words: 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
Me,"  mean  the  same  now  as  they  then 
meant.  Christian  Scientists  declare 
that  "God  is  All,"  and  "There  is  none 
beside  Him,"  and  they  labor  unceasing- 
ly to  destroy  the  belief  in  a  power  op- 
posed to  the  one  God — eternal  Life  and 
Love. 

Humanity  will  continue  to  sin,  to 
suffer  and  to  die,  so  long  as  material 
organization,  or  the  physical  body,  is 
regarded  as  real — as  possessing  life, 
substance,  and  intelligence.  Mortal 
thought,  so-called,  is  the  generalissimo, 
the  supreme  commander  of  supposi- 
tional evil,  and  its  material  embodi- 
ment, which  is  governed  by  hatred, 
envy,  jealousy,  personal  pride  of  place 
and  power,  lust,  self-love,  selfishness, 
love  of  and  trust  in  gold,  personal  am- 
bition, greed,  personal  aggrandizement, 
and  fear.  Each  so-called  carnal  thought 
exercises  its  control  over  mortals,  pro- 
ducing discord  and  disease. 

Truth  arouses  humanity  to  the  spir- 
itual fact  of  scientific  being,  and  con- 
vinces the  seeker  for  eternal  Life  that 
a  discordant  body  and  a  discordant 
universe  are  the  result  of  dreams,  hal- 
lucinations, creations  of  the  so-called 
carnal  mind.  Thus  Truth  bids  man  take 
possession  of  his  birthright,  his  spirit- 
ual senses,  which  give  him  "dominion" 
over  all  things,  through  the  reflection 
of  Truth  and  Love,  Spirit,  Mind,  which 
dispels  the  mythical  gods,  that  preside 
over  the  shadow — death. 
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At  his  first  appearing,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  the  masculine  representative  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  was  the  best 
exponent  of  Christian  Mind-healing 
the  world  had  ever  known.  He  healed 
the  sick,  forgave  the  penitent  sinner, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  turned 
sorrow  into  joy,  and  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  do  the  same.  Yet  for  all  his 
loving  ministrations  and  good  works, 
he  received  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
gall  and  vinegar,  and  the  cruel  cruci- 
fixion. Why  had  he  none  to  defend 
him  but  a  few  disciples,  who  slum- 
bered while  he  prayed,  and  who  at 
last  left  him  to  tread  the  winepress 
alone?  Why  did  not  crowds  fill  the 
temple  and  sjTiagogue  when  he  spoke, 
and  rejoice  his  heart  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Truth,  which  sets  men  free, 
and  with  loving  appreciation  of  his 
unselfed  efforts  to  bless  mankind?  Why 
was  he  left  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
cruel  materialists  and  scourged?  It 
was  because  he  testified  against  the 
carnal  mind,  and  possessed  the  spiritual 
power  to  overcome  its  hallucinations 
of  sin,  sorrow  and  death.  He  knew 
that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
worshippers  of  matter,  and  that  they 
perpetuated  a  material  generation. 
Their  blindness  to  the  spiritual  facts 
of  being  and  spiritual  generation,  hid 
from  them  their  divine  birthright,  or 
power  to  obtain  harmony,  health,  holi- 
ness and  immortality. 

Dear  reader,  are  you  pained  as  you 
recall  the  cruelty  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  toward  your  Saviour,  at  his  first 
appearing,  who,  to-day,  you  acknowl- 
edge showed  the  world  the  way  to  Life 
eternal,  by  his  victory  over  death  and 
the  grave?  As  you  recount  his  good 
works  in  healing  the  sick  and  raising 
the  dead,  do  you  understand  why  the 
materialists  rose  in  arms  against  him? 
As  you  recall  his  sweat  of  agony  in 
Gethsemane,  as  you  follow  him  up  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  where  he  endured  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  belief  in  a  power 
opposed  to  eternal  Life  and  Love,  can 
you  believe  that  the  carnal  mind  holds 
within  itself  such  bitter  hatred  of 
Truth's  exponent  of  God  and  His  ideal 
man?  Do  you  not  feel  that  had  you 
been  there,  you  would  not  have  for- 
saken your  Saviour?  It  was  indeed  a 
battle  royal  between  Christ  and  the 
dragon.  The  evident  self-annihilation 
of  the  "dragon  and  his  angels"  heralds 
the  advent  of  the  on-coming  Christ,  at 
whose  second  and  final  appearing,  hu- 
manity will  unite  in  the  prayer,  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed 
be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  (Matthew  vi.,  9-10.)  "Thy 
Kingdom  is  come." — Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

Christ  said,  "I  go  away,  and  come 
again  unto  you."  (John  xiv.,  28.)  In 
this  twentieth  century,  again  the  spirit 
of  Truth — Christ,  the  divine  idea — 
through  the  teachings  of  Christian 
Science,  appears  to  us.  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  the  Discoverer  and  Founder  of 
Christian  Science,  was  inspired  by 
God  to  search  the  Scriptures  -that  she 
might  find  eternal  Life.  The  light  of 
spiritual  understanding  revealed  to 
her  the  Science  of  Christ  Jesus'  power 
over  sin  and  death,  and  she  gave  to 
the  world  the  facts  of  scientific  being 
in  the  textbook  of  Christian  Science, 
Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  her  other  writings, 
and  like  Christ  Jesus,  she  will  demon- 
strate her  teachings. 

Christ  Jesus  was  the  masculine  rep- 
resentative of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 


In  this  age,  Mary  Baker  Eddy  is  the 
feminine  representative  of  the  Mother- 
hood of  God.  Christ,  at  his  first  ap- 
pearing, said  to  his  disciples,  "I  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now."  (John  xvi., 
12.)  At  Christ's  second  appearing, 
the  "many  things"  which  his  early 
disciples  could  not  "bear,"  his  dis- 
ciples of  the  twentieth  century  are 
able  to  "bear,"  and  will  defend,  up  to 
a  final  demonstration  over  the  claim 
of  sin  and  death.  As  Christ  Jesus 
demonstrated  to  the  world  his  spirit- 
ual power  over  death,  so  at  his  second 
coming,  representing  the  Motherhood 
of  God,  he  will  appear,  be  manifest, 
in  a  final  victory,  a  triumphant  dem- 
onstration over  the  last  enemy — the 
illusion  of  death.  This  understanding 
is  Christ's  second  coming  to  human 
apprehension. 

What  reception  has  humanity  given 
him  in  this  twentieth  century?  Do 
not  some,  as  of  old,  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  the  Christ-mind, 
while  others  strive  to  attain  it?  Do 
the  majority  not  say  as  of  yore, 
"We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us?"  (Luke  xix.,  14.)  Again,  do 
we  not  hear,  "Crucify  him"?  Is  not 
the  suppositional  carnal  mind  in  this 
hour  rising  against  Truth,  and  de- 
claring for  life  in  matter  and  the 
reality  of  sin,  sickness  and  death? 
At  Christ's  second  appearing,  Truth 
and  Love  vdll  finally  roll  back  the 
stone  from  the  tomb  of  belief  of  mat- 
ter as  sentient  substance,  and  appear 
to  the  world,  victorious  over  the  illu- 
sion of  death  and  the  grave;  for  "man 
is  not  material;  he  is  spiritual." 
(Mary  Baker  Eddy.) 

Had  the  world  accepted  the  teach- 
ings and  atonement — at-one-ment — of 
Christ  Jesus  with  Principle,  God,  and 
followed  the  example  of  our  Saviour 
in  his  demonstrations  of  Mind  over 
matter,  of  Truth  over  error,  and  of 
Life  over  death,  humanity  would 
realize  to-day,  that  the  creator  of  man, 
the  divine  Mind,  could  not  be  the 
author  of  this  seemingly  chaotic  and 
turbulent  universe,  which  controls 
mortals  with  its  own  erratic,  ungov- 
ernable claim  to  power,  leaving  them 
trembling  with  fear  and  suffering,  sor- 
row and  darkness,  and  mocking  them, 
when  they  resist  its  arrogant  domina- 
tion. 

In  that  surpassing  life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  men  have  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  divine  Love,  in  the  man 
of  God's  creating,  a  revelation  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  divine 
Science,  wisdom  and  understanding. 
Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the 
carnal  mind  to  the  demonstration  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  relation  of  man  to 
his  maker,  as  taught  by  the  Nazarene 
prophet,  Christ,  the  ideal  man,  and 
in  this  age  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  the 
feminine  representative  of  the  Mother- 
hood of  God,  whose  demonstration  is 
imminent — the  understanding  of  this 
relation  has  exerted  a  deeper  influ- 
ence over  mankind,  and  has  done  more 
to  teach  the  power  of  Truth  over  error. 
Life  over  death,  and  the  healing  effi- 
cacy of  divine  Love,  than  all  the  dis- 
quisitions of  philosophers  or  exhorta- 
tions of  moralists  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Christ  declared,  "Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away;  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away."  (Mark  xiii.,  31.) 
The  "word"  is  God's  ideal  man,  who 
voices  eternal  Life  and  Love,  the 
Fatherhood  and  Motherhood  of  God. 

The  ideal  man,  the  representative  of 


the  Fatherhood  and  Motherhood  of 
God,  the  compound  idea,  is  under- 
stood by  the  disciples  of  Christ  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  "to  them  that 
look  for  him,  shall  he  appear  the  sec- 
ond time  without  sin  [fleshly  embodi- 
ment] unto  salvation,"  but  with  spirit- 
ual embodiment,  or  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  This  is  the  coming 
of  "The  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,"  and  "the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father, 
The  Prince  of  Peace." 

In  this  twentieth  century.  Christian 
Science  has  come  to  us  to  interpret 
the  transcendent  spiritual  ideal,  which 
was  expressed  in  the  life  of  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Way-shower  to  eternal  Life. 
In  this  era,  men  and  women,  who  have 
been  for  years  endeavoring  to  fathom 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  God,  that  will 
give  them  their  promised  "dominion" 
over  all  things,  which  is  their  divine 
heritage;  who  have  long  spurned  the 
empty  forms  and  dead  faith  of  time- 
honored  creeds  and  dogmas;  who  have 
vainly  striven  to  fathom  the  depths 
"of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God,"  which  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  utilized  to 
overcome  sin,  sickness  and  death — 
these  seekers  for  a  demonstrable 
Christianity  are  to-day  resisting  theo- 
logical assumptions  and  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  to  know  God,  whom  to 
know  aright  "is  life  eternal."  (John 
xvii.,  3.)  The  twentieth  century 
thinkers  are  emancipating  themselves 
from  the  power  of  a  so-called  Satan, 
the  lie,  which  has  deceived  the  whole 
world — and  in  this  glad  hour  they  re- 
joice, as  the  voice  of  eternal  Truth 
assures  them  that  mental  slavery  and 
tyrannous  human  material  so-called 
law  is  abolished.  They  are  asserting 
their  deliverance  from  sin  and  death, 
in  the  name  of  the  ever-present 
Christ,  the  ideal  man  of  God's  creat- 
ing, the  "King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords." 

As  the  power  of  Mind  is  understood 
and  demonstrated,  man  will  rise  to 
oneness  with  the  Father-Mother  God, 
and  will  demonstrate  the  possibili- 
ties of  man,  when  governed  by  God. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  says,  "whatever  is 
possible  to  God,  is  possible  to  man, 
as  God's  reflection."  (Miscellaneous 
Writings,  p.  183.)  Thus  man  will 
respond  to  infinite  Mind,  and  be 
thrilled  with  spiritual  power,  the  om- 
nipotence of  God,  good,  which  will  de- 
stroy the  phenomena  of  the  so-called 
carnal  mind — sin  and  death.  Love, 
reflected  by  each  individual  idea  of 
God,  will  cast  out  fear,  will  destroy 
the  false  material  generation,  and  will 
reveal  the  universe  and  man  of  Mind's 
creating,  for  there  is  but  one  God  and 
one  universe. 

In  this  era  of  awakened  spiritual 
consciousness,  the  Christian  world  be- 
lieves that  God,  at  different  times, 
was  heard  through  prophets,  seers, 
Christ  Jesus,  and  his  disciples,  and 
it  denounces  all  who  oppose  this  be- 
lief. God  spoke  through  Abraham, 
and  directed  him  to  lead  the  people; 
but  the  majority  in  Abraham's  day 
refused  to  follow.  God  spoke  through 
Moses,  but  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts 
would  not  obey  the  voice  of  God 
through  Moses.  Samuel.  Joshua, 
Daniel,  and  all  the  prophets,  uttered 
Truth.  God.  as  of  yore,  continues  to 
voice  Himself  through  the  conscious- 
ness   of    the    men    and    women    of   the 
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twentieth  century,  who  obey  His  law 
in  the  understanding  of  their  relation 
to  Him,  as  sons  and  daughters. 

As  God  is  ever-present  Life,  Love, 
Truth  and  Light,  the  light  is  dispell- 
ing the  darkness  of  material  concepts. 
Men  and  women  of  to-day,  who  have 
discerned  the  Science  of  being,  namely, 
that  "Spirit  is  infinite;  therefore  Spirit 
is  all.  'There  is  no  matter.'  " — (Mary 
Baker  Eddy) — these  are  demonstrat- 
ing the  protecting  power  and  sustain- 
ing presence  of  Christ,  and  are  ful- 
filling the  law  of  Love.  These  are 
known  by  "signs  following." 

^'Ab !  the  light  of  the  Mind  shines  as  bright 
as  of  old, 
A  type  of  the  truly  divine. 
And  its  Word   is   the   same   sacred   Truth 
that  was  told 
To  the  seers  of  Israel's  time. 

''And  man,  today,  must  he  aimlessly  wan- 
der alone, 

In  darkness  without  and  within. 
Uncertain,  an  outcast,  bewildered  to  roam 

Left  hopelessly  cumbered  with  sin? 

■"Must   he   still   look   for   wonders   through 
dead  sages'  eyes. 
Distrusting  the  light  of  his  own. 
Ere  his  Saviour  can  come,  in  true  Fatherly 
guise. 
And  take  the  lost  prodigal  home? 

"Oh !  the  power  of  Mind  awakes  us  to-day. 
And  we  know  the  bright  message  is  true. 

For  it  works  as  of  old,  in  a  marvelous  way 
Forever  revealing  the  new." 

This  is  indeed  an  age  of  unparalleled 
development  of  Mind  and  its  possi- 
bilities. Mankind  is  accepting  the 
spiritual  fact,  that  "all  causation  was 
Mind,  and  every  effect  a  mental  phe- 
nomenon." {Retrospection  and  Intro- 
spection, p.  24.)  As  there  is  but  one 
great  First  cause,  eternal  Life  and 
Love,  the  universe  is  the  reflection,  in 
infinite  ideas,  of  the  Fatherhood  and 
Motherhood  of  God.  This  is  the  Truth 
of  being.  The  effulgence  of  the  light, 
which  is  now  shining  in  darkness, 
startles  humanity,  whose  eyes  have 
so  long  gazed  into  "chaos  and  old 
night."  Finally  man  will  refuse  to  re- 
main in  bondage  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
so-called  material  senses,  and  will 
turn  to  the  "Sun  of  righteousness," 
and  under  the  protecting  rays  of  Life 
and  Love,  will  behold  and  reflect  the 
smile  of  God,  and  realize  the  love, 
peace  and  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  hour  has  arrived.  The  final  con- 
flict between  Christ  and  the  dragon  is 
unmistakable.  The  so-called  carnal 
mind  is  lurid  with  the  dream  of  sin, 
sickness,  and  death.  It  is  as  the 
scorching  simoon,  which  blasts  and 
withers,  and  is  hastening  on  to  self- 
destruction.  The  Christ-mind  is  as  the 
mountain  wind,  which  invigorates,  and 
reveals  man's  eternal  oneness  with  his 
creator.  Life  and  Love. 

In  this  hour,  the  wise  will  not  use  the 
word  impossible.  We  are  reminded  of 
Aristotle's  words,  that  "It  is  a  part  of 
probabilities  that  many  improbable 
things  will  happen."  Paul  left  this 
evidence  of  his  spiritual  understanding 
of  the  nothingness  of  death:  "Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with   you,    that    God    should    raise   the 


dead?"  (Acts  xxvi.,  8.)  All  is  Life, 
there  can  be  no  death,  and  those  who 
seem  to  have  died  will  finally  be  re- 
vealed in  a  spiritual  embodiment,  or  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

Every  new  discovery,  every  embryo 
conception,  every  advance  in  art  or 
science,  every  attempt  to  utilize  forces, 
has  been  rejected  by  the  incredulous, 
or  by  those  too  obtuse  to  discern 
progress.  In  this  epoch  of  the  world's 
history,  everything  in  art  and  science 
is  being  tested.  Scholastic  theology 
is  being  weighed  in  the  balance.  It 
has  been  found  wanting  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  power  of  spiritual  thought- 
force  over  the  phenomena  of  the  carnal 
mind, — fear  and  death.  Paul  speaks 
of  "them  who  through  fear  of  death 
were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bond- 
age." (Hebrews  ii.,  15.)  The  truth 
that  Jesus  taught  and  demonstrated 
sets  mortals  free  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  death.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  dis- 
cerned the  Science  of  eternal  being,  in 
the  teachings  and  demonstrations  of 
Christ  Jesus,  which  resulted  in  his  vic- 
tory over  sin  and  death.  As  Christ 
Jesus  demonstrated  his  teachings  in 
his  triumph  over  the  claim  of  death, 
so  will  Mary  Baker  Eddy  prove  the 
power  of  the  Christ-mind  in  demon- 
stration of  her  divine  individuality. 
Paul  said,  "Unto  them  that  look  for 
him  [the  ideal  man]  shall  he  appear 
the   second  time."     (Hebrews  ix.,  28.) 

All  must  follow  Christ  Jesus'  teach- 
ings and  finally  overcome  "the  last 
enemy."  Not  somewhere  in  the  dim 
unknown,  but  here  and  notv  mankind 
must  attain  to  a  realization  of  spir- 
itual existence.  Humanity  will  grad- 
ually be  lifted  to  a  spiritual  altitude, 
and  will  demonstrate  the  power  of  the 
Christ-mind.  However  tempted  and 
tried,  the  pioneers  of  Christian  Science 
will  hear  the  constant  assurance  from 
the  Father-Mother  God,  "Fear  not,  for 
I  am  with  thee."  The  influence  of  this 
"gentle  presence"  gives  "peace,  and 
joy,  and  power."  (Mary  Baker  Eddy.) 
To-day  the  resistless  ever-present 
Christ,  or  Truth,  is  sweeping  through 
human  consciousness,  destroying  sin 
and  death  and  revealing  man  as  per- 
fect and  immortal,  with  "dominion  over 
all  things." 

Genuine  Christian  Scientists,  who 
follow  the  teachings  of  Christ  Jesus 
and  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  are  awaking 
to  the  realization  of  their  oneness  with 
God.  The  objects  of  material  sense 
are  shadows,  without  substance.  Look- 
ing through  spiritual  lens,  the  reality 
of  all  things  in  God's  image  and  like- 
ness, will  be  revealed.  Mrs.  Eddy 
says:  "Jesus  beheld  in  Science  the 
perfect  man,  who  appeared  to  him 
where  sinning  mortal  man  appears  to 
mortals."  (Science  and  Health,  p. 
476.)       Having    one    God    reveals    the 


brotherhood  of  man  and  enables  the 
Christian  Scientist  to  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself.  In  the  hush  and  silence 
of  spiritual  communion  with  God,  the 
source  of  being,  our  Father-Mother 
Life  and  Love,  the  great  anthem  of 
immortality,  attuned  to  the  chord  of 
Christ,  silences  all  fear,  and  resounds, 
like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
this  truth, — God  and  man  is  one  and 
inseparable;  therefore  man  is  im- 
mortal. 

SPIRITUAL  SENSES. 

There's  an  eye  beyond  the  human. 

That  beholdeth  only  good. 
That  sees  God's  vast  creation 

And  man's  real  brotherhood ; 
That  looks  on  things  supernal. 

Rejoicing  in  the  light 
Which  revealeth  perfect  Wisdom, 

Omnipotence   and   might. 

There's  an  ear  beyond  the  finite. 

Which  hears  only  words  of  peace, 
Which  lists  to  sweetest  harmonies 

That  never,  never  cease ; 
Which  hears  the  constant  melody 

Of  soul-reviving  Life, 
And  nothing  knows  of  finite  sense, 

Of  sin  and  human  strife. 

There's  a  sense  that  tastes  the  real. 

And  sees  that  God  is  good. 
Whose  delights  are  rare  unfoldings 

Of  the  blessed  Fatherhood ; 
Whose  silent  speech,   the  thought  of  God, 

Expressed  in  His  idea. 
Has  sweetest  taste  of  Life  and  Love, 

And  never  taste  of  fear. 

There's  a  Power,  a  mighty  Presence, 

Which  sustains  immortal  man. 
Which  he   feels  is  Life  eternal. 

For  he  knows  man  ne'er  began. 
Forever  with  the  Father, 

He  feeleth  joy  and  rest, 
Unfoldeth,  as  the  lily 

On  the  water's  peaceful  breast. 

There's  a  sense  beyond  the  finite, 

Which  inhales  God's  atmosphere. 
And  smells  the  sweet  aroma 

Of  Love's  flowers  ever  near  ; 
Which  wanders  in  His  garden. 

Drinking  in   the  perfumes   rare. 
And  nothing  knows  of  planting. 

Of  watering,  or  of  care. 

Thus  seeing,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell, 

And  feeling,  are  divine  ; 
And   prayers,   like   censers'   perfumes  rise, 

"O  Father,  we  are  Thine." 
Then,  turning  from  the  mortal. 

And  gazing  on  the  goal. 
We  lose  our  finite  sense  of  self. 

And  find  our  sense  in  Soul. 

A.  E.   S. 
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Save  Himself  Who  Can ! " 

(Continued  from  page  i62) 


utmost  exertion  of  a  despairing  man 
to  grasp  the  boat  line  with  both  hands 
and  cling  to  it  with  a  tenacious  grip. 

After  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
storm-tossed  boat  I  managed  to  secure 
a  hold  on  the  stem  and  clamber  over 
the  gunwale.  Then  I  fell  battered, 
bleeding,  blinded  and  exhausted  among 
the  thwarts,  and  wished  I  had  never 
been  born. 

I  could  distinctly  see  people  on  the 
shore  now,  both  men  and  women,  flit- 
ting about  with  torches  like  phantoms 
in  the  snow  storm.  I  could  hear  their 
excited  voices  and  eager  shouts,  and 
longed  (to  be  among  them  where  I 
might  find  warmth  and  comfort  and 
food  once  more.  I  was  freezing,  and 
miserable  and  famishing  and  almost 
dead.  I  could  cut  the  hawser  and  let 
the  boat  drive  ashore — no  one  would 
ever  know;  I  could  throw  my  belt 
away — the   hawser    parted ! 

Obsessed  by  this  base  desire  I 
crawled  forward  to  the  bows  of  the 
boat  to  execute  my  cowardly  design, 
when  I  glanced  at  the  wreck  once  more, 
and  beheld  my  helpless  shipmates,  and 
old  Captain  Foss  standing  staunchly 
among  them. 

And  a  great  commanding  voice  rose 
up  and  shouted  within  me,  "Never 
abandon  a  shipmate!"  And  I  fell  back 
abashed  and  stunned  as  tho  I  had 
sinned  in  the  presence  of  God.  Then  I 
took  the  life  line  off  my  waist  and 
made  the  end  fast  to  a  thwart,  and 
hailed  the  wreck:  "Wreck  ahoy!"  I 
shouted,  "all  fast  in  the  boat!  Ready 
to  haul  out!"  The  exertion  of  my  lungs 
and  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  in- 
spired and  warmed  me  wonderfully;  I 
was  back  on  my  duty  again. 

Soon  I  felt  an  insistent  tug  on  the 
heaving  line,  and  a  strong  voice  hailed 
me  to  "haul  out."  I  hauled  away  lustily 
on  the  life  line  and  soon  brought  out 
the  cabin  boy  "Dido,"  gasping,  chok- 
ing, strangling,  but  safely  enclosed  in 
the  center  of  a  ring  buoy,  and  hauled 
him  into  the  boat. 

By  the  time  the  buoy  had  been  hauled 
back,  "Dido"  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  help  me  to  haul  out  his  principal, 
the  cook,  who  came  in  the  next  voy- 
age of  the  ring  buoy  thru  the  surf. 

And  so,  one  by  one,  all  the  living 
among  the  crew  were  hauled  to  safety 
by  their  fellows — thirteen  in  all  saved, 
and  five  missing. 

Captain  Foss  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  wreck,  and  we  dragged  him  into 
the  boat  completely  exhausted. 

I  severed  the  five-inch  line  that  held 
us  to  the  boom  with  one  slash  of  my 
knife  and  rising  on  the  crest  of  a  great 
comber  the  boat  sped  like  a  bird  re- 
leased from  a  snare  toward  the  wild, 
but  welcome  shore.  But  just  as  we 
swung  away  from  our  mooring,  there 
suddenly  rose  a  wild  despairing  cry 
from  the  stranded  wreck. 

Straining  our  eyes  thru  the  driving 
snow,  by  the  dying  light  of  the  torches, 
now  expiring  in  the  gangway,  we  could 
just  discern  the  familiar  form  and  fig- 
ure of  our  old  bosun.  Jack  Wadhams, 


seated  astride  the  end  of  the  spanker 
boom  and  beseeching  us  for  God's  sake 
not  to  desert  him. 

The  boat  was  still  head  toward  the 
wreck,  because  in  that  dangerous  surf 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  try  to 
turn  about  ship. 

We,  therefore,  made  every  effort  to 
pull  straight  ahead  toward  the  wreck 
and  rescue  our  unfortunate  shipmate. 
But  from  the  very  first  it  was  sadly 
apparent  that  our  struggle  was  a  lost 
hope. 

Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  wreck 
remained  in  sight  and  we  could  still 
hear  the  anguished  cries  of  our  lost 
shipmate,  we  never  relinquished  our 
oars  nor  missed  a  stroke.  But  hope  it- 
self vanished  with  the  sight  of  the 
wreck  and  the  despairing  sound  of  Jack 
Wadhams's  voice. 

As  our  boat  neared  the  beach  two 
score  strong  armed  life  guards  and 
fishermen  rushed  into  the  surf  up  to 
their  shoulders  and  seized  the  gun- 
wales. We  threw  away  our  now  use- 
less oars,  and  with  a  mighty  shout,  and 
a  homeward-bound  rush,  the  brave, 
true-hearted  French  seamen  carried 
our  heavy  boat  bodily  ashore  with  all 
its  occupants  on  the  crest  of  a  breaking 
ground-wave,  and  launched  us  high  and 
dry  beyond  reach  of  the  surf  and  tide. 

The  kind-hearted  fisher  folk,  as  poor 
as  they  were,  fairly  fought  each  other 
to  get  possession  of  us;  but  we  were 
finally  distributed  among  them,  and 
taken  care  of  and  all  our  wants  minis- 
tered to  with  the  utmost  generosity 
and  kindness. 

Next  morning  the  storm  had  moder- 
ated, and  the  snow  storm  had  passed. 
Everybody  in  the  village  was  down  on 
the  sands  early  to  view  the  wreck,  now 
distinctly  visible  across  the  cove,  and 
to  salvage  such  odds  and  ends  of 
wreckage  or  cargo  as  might  have 
drifted    ashore. 

The  hulk  of  the  "Wild  Rose"  had 
broken  up  during  the  night.  The 
quarter-section  and  stern  had  been 
wrenched  away  by  the  constant  batter- 
ing of  the  sea,  and  now  lay  turned 
shoreward  at  right  angles  to  the  body 
of  the  hull,  now  immovably  imbedded 
in  the  sodden  sands. 

We  found  Jack  Wadhams's  body,  with 
his  arms  wrapped  tightly  around  a 
neatly  folded  spare  topsail  which  had 
been  washed  out  of  the  lazarette  when 
the  wreck  broke  in  twain.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  dead  bodies  of  our  other 
four  lost  shipmates  were  washed  up 
with  the  tide,  all  bruised  and  battered 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and 
the  sun  came  out  bright  and  glorious, 
like  a  heavenly  benediction  after  the 
great  storm. 

Then  all  the  inhabitants  and  the  vil- 
lage priest  turned  out  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  attend  the  strangers'  funeral. 

They  lie  buried  on  the  deserted  brow 
of  that  barren  slope,  overlooking  the 
boisterous  Channel,  where  the  once 
sturdy  frames  of  the  good  "Wild  Rose" 
lie  grounding  in  the  sullen  sands. 
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BOOK  AND  PRINT  SHOP 

5A  Park  St.,  Boston 
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Have  You  Any  Imagination?  Here's  a  Test 


an  object  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indi- 
vidualize it  clearly,  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  objects  of  the  same 
kind." 

If  you  find  yourself  inclined  to  clas- 
sify Sweetie  as  "just  any  shop-girl," 
Skeine  as  the  "usual  crook,"  Sybil  as 
the  "everyday  flirt,"  take  yourself  in 
hand  and  train  yourself,  as  Flaubert 
trained  Maupassant,  to  see  individuals, 
not  types. 

5.  The  Particularizing  Imagination. 
This  is  the  imagination  that  the  success- 
ful writer  of  stories  must  have,  that  is, 
if  he  has  the  right  kind!  For  one  may 
particularize  in  the  wrong  way  and  be 
the  reminiscential  individual,  all  whose 
imaginations  are,  so  to  speak,  mere 
memories.  Thus: 

My  procedure  in  getting  characters  for 
Jasper  and  Sweetie  was  as  follows :  When- 
ever I  hear  names  I  instantly  review  my 
list  of  acquaintances  and  see  them  clearly 
if  they  have  a  similar  name.  Jasper  I  have 
described  exactly  as  I  saw  him  in  reality  ; 
in  like  manner  came  the  girl-image  Sweetie. 
I  saw  her  the  moment  I  saw  the  name  just 
as  she  appeared  when  I  worked  in  the  same 
place  with  her. 

One  may  actually  be  so  fettered  by 
one's  own  past  that  he  thinks  it  dis- 
honest to  make  a  good  story  better  by 
changing  the  time,  the  place,  or  the 
girl.  One  should,  of  course,  borrow  from 
Life  all  that  one  can  persuade  Life  to 
loan,  but  then  one  should  put  this 
capital  out  at  interest.  Never  let  your 
conscience  interfere  with  literary 
profiteering. 

The  individualizing  imagination  seeks 
to  create  a  character  or  incident  which 
shall  be  one  of  its  kind: 

Jasper  is  standing  by  a  table.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  large  black  and  white-checked 
suit.  He  has  a  high  forehead,  not  intellec- 
tually conditioned  but  due  to  the  baldness 
which  is  encroaching  upon  cerebral  terri- 
tory. He  has  dancy  brown  eyes  and  a  fool- 
ish large  mouth.  He  does  not  stand  stead- 
ily upon  his  feet  and  is  holding  something 
too  daintily  between  his  fat  thumb  and 
forefinger. 

Or  take  this  reaction  to  the  item: 


THE     AMALGAMATED     AGONY     ASSOCIA- 
TION   will   soon    be   wound   up.    Happy    re- 
sults  expected   shortly. — Terror. 


Billie  Blowbummoll.  thirty-four  years 
old,  impatient,  tractable,  and  changeable, 
has  learned  that  his  divorce  proceedings 
will  soon  give  him  his  freedom.  He  is  at- 
tempting to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Billie 
number  2,  via  press.  Cautious,  as  well  as 
impetuous,  he  would  like  to  be  discreetly 
indiscreet.  He  is  large,  fat,  slow  with  a 
slight  limp  in  one  leg,  which  hesitancy 
of  action  is  carried  to  his  mental  indecision 
and  lands  him  in  predicaments  in  spite  of 
his  caution.  Ho  is  proud  owner  of  a  pea- 
nut-stand, in  his  lucider  intervals. 

If  in  addition  to  individualizing 
characters  you  find  that  your  charac- 
ters appear  with  a  background  and 
that  they  are  doing  something,  you 
may  feel  greatly  encouraged. 

6.  The  Inventive  Imagination.  One 
other  trait  besides  that  of  the  particu- 
larizing touch  is  essential  to  the  liter- 


{Continued  from  page  4i8) 

ary  imagination,  there  must  be  some 
measure  of  mental  flexibility,  some 
possibility  of  invention,  of  striking  out 
new  combinations. 

Let  us  return  to  Jasper  and  Sweetie. 
Of  two  score  individuals  who  charac- 
terized Jasper  and  Sweetie  for  me, 
only  three  departed  from  the  conven- 
tional sex-suggestion  conveyed  in  the 
names  and  read  something  into  the 
item  other  than  a  flirtation. 

Possibly  success  in  characterization 
is  more  a  matter  of  the  creative  in- 
dividualizing touch,  success  in  plot,  of 
ingenuity  and  invention.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, turn  to  the  message  sent  by 
Skeine  to  Feathers  and  gauge  the  orig- 
inality of  our  returns.  This  message 
demands  more  invention  to  handle  it 
at  all  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  more  reject  it  as  un- 
meaning and  declare  themselves  in- 
capable  of  weaving  a   plot  around   it. 

Yet  even  here  we  find  much  com- 
munity of  ideas.  The  most  common  in- 
terpretation is  one  of  communication 
between  accomplices  in  crime,  the  pre- 
vailing idea  being  that  a  robbery  is  in- 
cubating. "One  on  the  left"  designates 
the  house  or  the  box  or  the  man  who 
is  to  be  victimized. 

Next  in  favor  is  the  theater  story. 
"Feathers"  now  becomes  the  vampish 
chorus-girl,  in  the  garb  of  a  peacock  or 
skirted  with  ostrich  plumes  and  Skeine 
is  communicating  to  her  the  one  to  be 
watched,  either  the  domestic  encum- 
brance in  the  box  "on  the  left,"  or  the 
fatuous  millionaire  to  the  left  of  the 
cold-blooded   Dives. 

Other  interpretations  include  an 
auction  story  in  which  the  object  that 
is  to  be  bid  in  is  the  "One  on  the 
Left";  or  the  story  of  a  man-milliner's 
attempt  to  sell  to  the  fabulously  rich 
lady  the  hat  "on  the  left";  or  a  busi- 
ness story  and  the  purchase  of  the  oil- 
well  on  the  left.  A  humorous  story — 
rara  avis — is  suggested;  an  assault  by 
Feathers  on  Skeine's  enemy  on  the  left. 
Only  Feathers'  sense  of  direction  is 
confused  by  his  approach  to  the  scene 
and  he  beats  up  the  wrong  man! 
Again,  since  the  girl  walks  on  the  left, 
this  cryptic  message  refers  to  the  girl 
in  the  case,  who  is  in  the  wrong,  but 
the  man  gets  left,  a  suggestion  which, 
in  turn,  needs  interpretation. 

Of  course  plausibility  as  well  as 
originality  needs  to  be  graded  in  these 
reactions.  Originality  without  plausi- 
bility lands  us  in  the  fantastic,  just  as 
plausibility  without  originality  lands 
us  in   an   amplification  of  the  obvious. 

As  a  sidelight  upon  how  your  imag- 
ination functions,  it  is  well  worth  your 
while  determining  where  your  charac- 
ters and  plots  come  from,  by  what 
working  of  association  they  are  called 
out. 

"Feathers,"  one  of  my  collaborators 
writes,  "a  floating  bit  of  material,  con- 
sequently one  not  held  down  to  regu- 
lar work  or  by  conventions." 

"Skeine,  a  continuous  thread,  often 
tangled  in  unwinding,  suggests  deceit." 


In  this  connection  we  may  consider 
a  report  which  involves  an  assump- 
tion frequently  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  naming  of  Dickens'  charac- 
ters and  which  has  served  as  the  focus 
of  an  interesting  piece  of  experimental 
work  on  the  psychology  of  literature. 
The  problem  may  be  put  in  a  question, 
"Does  Word-Physiognomy  (the  bare 
look  or  sound  of  a  name)  suggest 
character  or  personal  appearance  quite 
apart  from  the  meaning  of  the  name?" 

Experiment  shows  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals so  sensitive  to  the  tiny 
arabesque  of  curves  and  angles  or 
phonetic  values  that  make  up  a  name, 
that  they  do  actually  have  suggestive 
power.  Only — and  here's  the  rub  in  ap- 
plication— there  is  little  agreement 
even  among  those  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  facial  profile  of  a  word.  Preoccu- 
pation with  Word-Physiognomy  is  evi- 
denced in  the  report  I  am  now  quoting: 

My  process  of  reaction  is  as  follows :  the 
sound  of  the  names  suggests  the  pictures. 
Sweetie  and  Jasper  are  both  light-headed, 
the  long  "e"'  sound  of  the  former  suggesting 
greater  degree  of  near  imbecility  than  the 
short  "a"  of  Jasper.  The  single  syllable 
(nearly)  of  the  first  name  suggests  a  short 
figure ;  the  delayed  enunciation  of  the  sec- 
ond, a  taller  one  (just  as  it  takes  longer 
to  raise  eyes  to  a  tall  figure).  No.  1  is 
impetuous ;  No.  2  is  conservative,  even- 
tempered  (name  is  almost  spondaic)  and 
has  depth  (production  of  "a"  in  throat  and 
"p"  by  lips),  therefore  wide  change — gives 
character  a  sort  of  second  dimension. 

One  question  can  only  be  stated  here, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  thoro-going  investi- 
gation. I  refer  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween spontaneous  and  deliberate  in- 
vention and  to  the  question  whether 
the  former  is  a  mark  of  the  creative 
imagination.  With  the  evidence  at  hand 
it  is,  I  think,  very  rash  to  conclude 
that  the  floating  into  consciousness  of 
plots  or  the  sudden  introduction  to 
lively  characters  is  the  only  guarantee 
of  an  imagination  worth  working.  Ap- 
parently some  imaginations  do  most  of 
their  work  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness and  others  do  their  di*ud- 
gery  in  full  daylight  awareness  and 
the  only  thing  that  counts  from  the 
literary   standpoint   are   the    results. 

In  any  case  there  can  be  no  question 
that  plot-making  and  character-mak- 
ing grow  by  practice  and  that  one  can 
acquire  the  habit  of  having  inspira- 
tions. It  is  as  an  aid  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  a  good  habit  that  we  are  ap- 
pending a  number  of  Personals,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  various  uses  to 
put  them  to.  You  can  do  your  mental 
gymnastics  and  conduct  your  self-ex- 
amination at  the  sami  time. 

(1).  First  of  all,  you  should  discover 
whether  you  more  naturally  go  from 
characters  to  plot,  or  from  plot  to  char- 
acters. Do  you  start  from  the  names 
and  their  suggestion  of  personalities 
or  from  the  message  with  its  sugges- 
tion of  incident?  Plot-making  and 
character-feeling  draw  their  vitality 
from  somewhat  different  roots  and 
knowing  which  tendency  is  the  stronger 
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in  yourself  you  are  better  able  to  use 
your  talent  effectively. 

(2).  To  test  the  fertility  of  your 
imagination  it  is  well  to  determine  how 
many  plots  you  can  get  out  of  one  and 
the  same  message.  Or  how  many  "Per- 
sonals" you  can  find  plots  for  in  a 
given  time. 

(3).  By  working  over  the  messages 
as  a  group  exercise  or  pastime,  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  notion  of  one's  com- 
monplaceness  or  originality  in  inven- 
tion. We  have  already  suggested  that 
nine  out  of  ten  hit  upon  the  obvious 
interpretation.  What  do  you  do?  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  times  when  the 
obvious  interpretation  gives  one  the 
most  interesting  story  of  all.  Never  to 
catch  the  hint  that  is  conveyed  to  the 
average  reader  might  put  in  question 
one's  rapport  with  human  nature. 
Common-sense  realism  has  a  big  place 
in  literature  and  too  fantastic  inven- 
tion might  well  land  one  in  manifest 
absurdity. 

(4).  Ingenuity  may  be  further  stim- 
ulated by  weaving  a  plot  about  several 
messages  taken  together.  They  may  or 
may  not  be  connected  on  the  face  of  it. 

Here  are  two  that  are: 


■p'RED. — Any    soap,    any    candles? — Sausage. 


C  AUSAGE.— No      thanks, 
*^       matches. 


but 


box       of 


Or  this: 


"nEAR  LITTLE  FRIEND.— Does  Omar  XXXII 
-■-'      state    the    position    21st    March,    1920?— A. 


QMAR    XXXII— I    don't    think    it    does    some- 


how.— Pauline. 


Of  course  you  hasten  to  pull  out 
your  Omar  and  find  that  Verse  XXXII 
reads : 

There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no 

Key, 
There  was  the  Veil  thru  which  I  might  not 

see  ; 
Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Me  and  Thee 
There  was — and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and 

Me. 

Or  if  you  would  try  your  hand  at 
a  whole  novel,  something  in  the  style 
of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  with  hot 
splashes  of  local  color,  write  out  the 
story  hinted  at  in  the  next  thirteen 
messages : 

C'  SCURIAL. — Does  the  muleteer  approve  of 
■"-^  the  proposed  proceedings? — Grandee  of 
Aragon. 


M 


ANANA.— Muleteer. 


Tyj  ULETEER. — Your     servant     awaits     and     is 
■*■'■'•      most   attentive   to   command. — Hermes. 


Tli  ULETEER.— I  am  not  a  dolt  to  be  alarmed, 
■"^  what  you  say  will  happen  ;  I  do  not  care 
a    rap. — Mistletoe. 


QUERRA   AL   CUCHILLO.— The    Muleteer. 


MADELLE.— At  present  the  cloud  is  no 
■^'  larger  than  a  man's  hand ;  I  fear  that  it 
viU  grow  and  then  burst  upon  us  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  typhoon. — Escurial. 


TW' ULETEER. — Shake  off  slumber  and  beware. 
"^     Awake!   Awake! 


pRIENDS.— The   call-bell   has   rung  and   every- 
thing is  set  for  the  great  act  now  impend- 
ing.—The  Muleteer. 

M  ULETEER.— What       prudent       Jiil^i       would 
_  beard   the   lion   in   his   den  ?— Mm. 

rjHERE     AMIE.— The    popping    of    the    corks 
^^     made  excellent  music. — The  Muleteer. 


W  L.DOUGLAS 


i.«^p,ie.$g_Oo  SHOES 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 


Reduced 
Special  Shoes  $1  A  r\(\    11    Special  Shoes  $^  (\(\ 

Hand  Workmanship         -LV/.V/\/     ||        Stylish  and  Durable  v/«V/\/ 

FOR    MEN    JiNB     WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU- CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

TOYDU  AFONEPROFrr 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.LDouglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.DougIas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine    quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They   aure  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  medce  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

Cli  I  I  "IP  I  ^\  111  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
mK  W  I  I  ^J  1^  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed  or   mutilated. 


'$4.50&»5jOO 


W.  li.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores, 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how- 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free, 


i  President     iX 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
169  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


1 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.   Dept.  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo.                         ———«^»^  =;;_«»»-  ■ 

i BRONZE                                                     i 

!            HONOR^ROLLS            \ 

!       historicaT   tablets 

1                               RCCO     S     BARTON,    TAUNTON.    MASS.                              | 

The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  1  Learned  It  in  One  Evening: 
Sen,  Fr„          INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Upon  Rcqueit     311  Sixth  Ave..             New  York  City 

f\A    17 ATT    OnF  A  V     write.   Lecture,  Entertain? 

DO  YOU  SPEAK,  -.ssur-.:: 

what  you  want  to  know. 

HERALD  PUBLICITY  SERVICE 
1407  Bristol  Building                                   New  York 

Why  Your 

NERVES  BLOW  UP 

How  to  Prevent  It 
Read  the  Book  "NERVE  FORCE" 

the  most  remarkable  book  ever  written  on  Control  of 
the  Nerves.  You  should  study  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  book  whether  your  Nerves  have  troubled  you  or 
not.  We  are  living  in  the  age  of  Nerve  Strain— the  age 
of  worry,  grief  and  trouble.  Many  of  our  habits  tend 
to  weaken  and  wreck  the  Nerves.  These  important 
points  are  explained  in  detail  and  the  advice  given  is 
the  result  of  over  25  years'  experience  by  the  author  as 
a  Nerve  Specialist  and  Psycho  Analyst.  The  startling 
facts  he  reveals  show  clearly  that  we  are  all  ruthlessly 
wasting  our  precious  Nerve  Force,  which  is  a  direct 
cause  of  endless  mental  and  physical  misery. 

Send    for    the    book    To-Day.      The    Price    is 
only     25     els.     (coin    or     stamps     preferred). 

Paul  von  Boeckmann 

Studio  233.  110  W.  40th  Street  New  Yoric 

Publisher's  Aofe;  Prof,  von  Bopckmann  is  the  scientist  icho  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  mysterious  Psycho-physic  Force  involved  in 
the  Coulon-Ahbott  Feats;  a  problem  that  baffled  the  leadinf  scientists 
of  America  and  Europe  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  a  full  account 
of  which  has  been  published  in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  Physical 
Culture   .Magazine. 


PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN 


AVhat   Readers  Say 

I  have  gained  12  pnunds  since 
reading  your  book,  and  I  feel  so 
energetic." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me  for 
Indigestion  than  twi  courses  In 
ilieting." 

"Vour  book  has  helped  tny  nerves 
wcjndcrfuUy.  I  am  sleeping  so 
well  and  in  the  luornins  I  fr«l  lo 
rested." 

"The  adrlce  given  in  yiUT  book 
on  relaxation  and  cahninf  of 
nenes  has  cleared  my  brain.  Be- 
fore I  was  half  I'llzxy  tU  the 
time  " 

.\  prominent  lawyer  In  Ansonli. 
Conn.,  says:  "Your  book  saved  me 
from  a  neriious  collapic,  si;ch  as  I 
bad  three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep 
soundly  and  am  gaining  weight.  I 
can  again  do  a   real  day's  work." 
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The  Phoenix  Insurance  Co. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

January  1st.   1921 

Cash  Capital      -  -  $3,000,000.00 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank $1,740,004.01 

Cash   in   hands   of   Agents   and   in  course 

of  transmission    1,948,554.90 

Stocks    and   Bonds 18,763,092,92 

Real  Estate    672.134.42 

Loans  on   Real  Estate.. 124,650.00 

Collateral  Loans 100,000.00 

Accumulated  Interest  and  Rents  and  other 

Claims    • 163,483.48 

Reinsurance  due  on  Paid  Losses 117.591.26 

TOTAL  CASH  ASSETS $23,629,610.99 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash    Capital    $3,000,000.00 

Reserve   fur   Outstanding   Losses 1.506.854.07 

Reserve    for   Re-Insurance 9,648,23  6.36 

Reserve    for    Contingencies    and    all    other 

Liabilities     500,000.00 

NET    SURPLUS    8.974.420.56 

$23,629,610.99 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders  $11,974,420  .56 

Total  Losses   Paid  since   Organization  of  Com- 
pany •  •  $100,013,201.76 

Edward  Milligan,  PreS. 
Geo.  M.  Lovejoy,  Vice-Pres.  John  B.  Knox,  Sec'y. 

Thomas  C.  Temple.  Secy.  Geo.  C.  Long.  Jr.,  Secy. 

Henry  P.  Whitman,  Ass' t Sec'y-      Fred.  C.  Gustetter,  Ass't  Sec'y. 
Edward  V.  Chaplin,  .\ss't  Sec'y.     F.  Minot  Blake,  Ass't  Sec'y. 

George  H.  Tyson,  Gen.  Agent.  Pacific  Depl. ,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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ULETEER.— Yes!   will   do  as  suggested,  and 
our   fortunes   are   made. — Napoli. 
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The  Amazing  Experience  of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 
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f^  T. — It  is  not  for  the  pawn  to  argue  with 
^*  the  fingers  that  move  him  from  square 
to  square. — The  Muleteer. 
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ULETEER.— If    I    can.— Ancient    Mariner. 


(5).  To  exercize  the  imagination  in 
controlled  invention  one  may  give  the 
message  w^ith  a  particular  suggestion, 
"Get  a  tragedy  out  of  this;  a  comedy 
out  of  that."  Or  "Let  this  Personal  be 
the  introduction  or  the  climax  of  a 
short  story." 

The  giving  of  negative  suggestion  is 
another  way  of  stimulating  the  imag- 
ination. Thus  "This  is  not  a  detective 
story";  "This  is  not  a  flirtatious  mes- 
sage"; "Don't  look  for  a  code  in  the 
message." 

The   late   Professor   Royce   of   Har- 


vard University  once  reported  a  most 
interesting  experiment  on  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  Invention,  in  the  course  of  vi^hich 
he  used  what  he  called  the  Stimulus  of 
the  Unlike.  He  asked  for  a  design  as 
unlike  the  copy  as  possible.  Invention 
proved  to  be  definitely  fertilized  just 
by  the  attempt  to  be  different.  New 
schools  have  developed,  producing 
sometimes  in  their  effort  to  be  differ- 
ent extremely  bizarre  and  fantastic 
works  of  art  which  have  none  the  less 
fertilized  the  originality  of  their  epoch. 

So  our  personalities  might  be  used 
with  some  such  suggestion.  Choose  a 
very  obvious  item  as  "So  it  was  only  a 
wonderful  dream  after  all,"  and  ask 
for  a  story  in  which  plot  and  charac- 
ters shall  depart  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  one  suggested. 

Laramie,  Wyoming 


The  World  Will  Hear  More  of  Gandhi 


{Continued  fr 

weaving.  This  is  to  help  the  produc- 
tion of  indigenous  cotton  goods  in  order 
to  make  the  boycott  of  such  British 
goods  most  effective. 

The  success  of  the  boycott  of  British 
goods  in  India  is  actually  threatening 
the  British  commercial  supremacy  in 
the  world.  This  affords  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  further  development  of 
American  trade  in  India.  Indian  mer- 
chants, influenced  by  Gandhi,  are  flatly 
refusing  to  buy  British  goods.  British 
merchants  cannot  sell  their  goods  to 
India.  The  export  of  British  goods  to 
India  has  fallen  beyond  comprehension. 
Mills  and  factories  are  being  closed 
and  millions  of  workers  are  out  of  em- 
ployment in   Great  Britain. 

Not  only  the  students,  lawyers  and 
the  consumers  of  British  goods  are  on 
strike,  but  even  the  prisoners  of  India 
have  begun  to  show  signs  of  non- 
cooperation  with  British  prisons.  Thus 
reads  a  London  dispatch  of  March  26, 
last:  "Six  hundred  prisoners,  says  an 
official  statement,  have  escaped  from 
Rajshahi  jail  in  Bengal,  India.  As  they 
fled,  they  seized  the  rifles  belonging 
to  the  guards."  Policemen  in  many 
cities  have  approached  Gandhi  to  be 
allowed  to  strike  work  and  do  their  bit 
for  the  success  of  this  great  move- 
ment. Gandhi  is  advising  them  to  have 
patience  and  devote  their  energies  to 
organizing  among  themselves,  and  to 
inducing  the  female  members  of  their 
families  to  take  to  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. The  policemen  of  Nagpur,  impa- 
tient of  waiting,  have  already  gone  on 
strike.  The  British  courts  are  closed, 
as  there  are  no  police  to  escort  there 
the  men  under  arrest.  The  police 
guards  of  the  British  treasury  walked 
out  in  a  body,  and  the  building  is  be- 
ing guarded  by  Gurkha  soldiers.  The 
Gurkhas  correspond  to  the  Cossacks 
under  the  Czars. 

The  Indian  soldiers  serving  in  the 
British  army,  too,  have  approached 
Gandhi  for  his  permission  to  strike. 
They  have  recently  become  so  restless 
that  the  British  Government  has  post- 
poned the  demobilization  of  several 
divisions  that  was  ordered  for  the 
month   of    March.    The    Government  is 


om  page  444) 
afraid  that  the  discharged  soldiers  may 
be  fierce  enemies  of  the  Government  in 
case  of  an  armed  uprising.  In  other 
words,  these  men  are  now  being  in- 
terned in  the  British  forts.  Gandhi  has 
informed  the  soldiers  of  India  that 
when  their  turn  comes,  they  will  be 
duly  notified  of  their  duty  to  the 
Motherland.  In  the  meantime  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  police  should  refuse  ^ 
to  obey  any  orders  that  go  against 
their  conscience. 

Perhaps  the  most  stupendous  feat  of 
constructive  work  Gandhi  so  far  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  is  to  bring  the 
Hindus  and  the  Mahomedans  together 
in  British  India  in  a  spirit  of  whole- 
hearted cooperation  and  mutual  help- 
fulness in  these  days  of  India's  renas- 
cence. Hindus  are  entering  Mahomedan 
mosques  to  take  the  oath  of  fraternity, 
and  Mahomedans  are  entering  Hindu 
temples  to  take  the  vow  of  fighting  to 
the  bitter  end  India's  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. During  the  troubled  days  of 
1919  the  Government  even  issued  an 
order  that  no  Hindus  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  famous  Badshahi 
mosque  of  Lahore.  Armed  Biitish 
forces  were  stationed  to  enforce  the 
ordinance.  The  two  principal  lieuten- 
ants of  Gandhi  are  Mahomedans — Ma- 
homed Ali  and  Shaukat  Ali.  A 
strangely  significant  alliance  indeed, 
for  Shaukat  Ali  especially  is  a  fiery 
revolutionist  who  believes  in  immedi- 
ately plunging  the  country  into  an 
armed  revolution. 

Lord  Reading  has  been  sent  to  India 
as  the  new  Viceroy  to  use,  it  is 
claimed,  his  diplomatic  acumen  to 
pacify  India.  He  reached  the  shores  of 
India  on  April  1 — the  April  fool's  day. 
It  is  easy  to  predict  that  Reading's 
mission  will  be  just  as  unsuccessful 
as  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  has  been. 
"To  extend  any  welcome,"  says  Gandhi, 
"to  any  representative  of  the  sov- 
ereign would  be  a  mistake,  would  be  a 
crime,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
self  respect,"  for  to  him  the  British 
Government  is  an  "irresponsible,  inso- 
lent and  godless  bureaucracy."  And  he 
is  not  very  anxious  to  keep  India  with- 
in   the    British    Empire    either.    Thus 
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spoke  Gandhi  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  at  Nagpur. 
"It  is  derogatory  to  the  National  As- 
sembly to  think  of  the  permanence  of 
the  British  connection  at  any  cost.  .  .  . 
If  British  connection  is  inconsistent 
with  India's  national  self-respect,  then 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  destroy  it." 
And  the  virulence  of  his  opposition  to 
the  British  rule  in  India  may  easily 
be  judged  from  his  free  and  frank 
statement  to  a  representative  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  that  he  pre- 
ferred Bolshevism  to  British  rule. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  vdth  all 
the  principles  and  practices  of  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  to  realize  the  impoi'tance 
of  this  movement  that  is  implacably 
moving  one-fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  world  to  a  destiny  that  can- 
not yet  be  definitely  defined,  but  which 
is  sure  to  change  the  color  of  the  map 
of  the  world. 

New  York 

"Upon  Trifles  the  Best  Gifts 
of  the  Gods  Often  Hang 

(Continued  from  page  AAQ) 

only  to  concentrate  their  whole  time  and 
attention  on  the  one  business  in  life  in 
which  they  engage,  but  to  put  every  dollar 
of  their  capital  into  it. 

My  experience  has  been  that  no  part- 
nership of  new  men  gathered  promiscuous- 
ly from  various  fields  can  prove  a  good 
working  organization  as  at  first  constituted. 
Changes  are  required. 

There  is  nothing  more  profitable  than 
clerks  to  check  up  each  transfer  of  ma- 
terial from  one  department  to  another  in 
process  of  manufacture. 

I  believe  that  higher  wages  to  men  who 
respect  their  employers  and  are  happy  and 
contented  are  a  good  investment,  yielding, 
indeed,  big  dividends. 

My  experience  is  that  you  can  always 
rely  upon  the  great  body  of  workingmen 
to  do  what  is  right,  provided  they  have  not 
taken  up  a  position  and  promised  their 
leaders  to  stand  by  them.  But  their  loyalty 
to  their  leaders  even  when  mistaken,  is 
something  to  make  us  proud  of  them.  Any- 
thing can  be  done  with  men  who  have  this 
feeling  of  loyalty  within  them.  They  only 
need  to  be  treated  fairly. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Balfour.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  body  of  men  capable  of 
legislating  for  the  generation  ahead,  and  in 
some  eases  those  who  attempt  to  legislate 
even  for  their  own  generation  are  not 
thought  to  be  eminently  successful." 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting 
the  committee  to  President  Cleveland  at 
Washington  in  1887,  who  received  the 
members  cordially  and  assurecl  them  of  his 
hearty  cooperation.  From  that  day  the 
abolition  of  war  grew  in  importance  with 
me  until  it  finally  overshadowed  all  other 
issues. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  too  much  that  any 
individual  should  be  permitted  to  perform 
so  noble  a  duty  as  that  of  providing  means 
for  this  Temple  of  Peace  (The  Hague 
Peace  Palace) — the  most  holy  building  in 
the  world  because  it  has  the  holiest  end 
in  view.  I  do  not  even  except  St.  Peter's, 
or  any  building  erected  to  the  glory  of  God, 
whom,  as  Luther  says,  "we  cannot  serve 
or  aid ;  He  needs  no  help  from  us." 
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"From  Principles 
is  derived  Probability, 
but  Truth  or  Certainty  is 
obtained  only  from  facts** 

—Old  Proverb 

FACTS  are  the  basis  of  sound 
investing.  We  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  both  buyers 
and  sellers  of  securities  are  founded 
on  accurate  information. 

We  maintain  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete organizations  for  gathering 
and  analyzing  information  relating 
to  investments. 

Through  the  financial  library  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  we  have  access  to  a 
collection — among  the  largest  in 
the  United  States — of  books,  an- 
nual reports,  and  other  data,  dealing 
with  business  conditions  through- 
out the  world. 

We  publish  circulars  describing 
many  securities  and  answer  indi- 
vidual inquiries  regarding  invest-- 
ments. 

We  invite  investors  to  make  use 
of  our  facilities. 
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Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $8oo  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  snow 
for  it! 

New  mrtliod  makes  saving  a  pleasare  inslead  of  a  hardship 
If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  book- 
let   called    "How    We    Stopped    the    Leaks 
That   Kept   Us   Poor." 
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English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The    Song    of    India. 

1.  What  value  does  the  poem  gain  by  making 
use   of   so   many   proper   names? 

2.  Point  out  examples  of  alliteration.  Tell 
something  concerning  the  history  of  allit- 
eration   in    English    poetry. 

3.  Point  out  at  least  five  figures  of  speech. 
Name  every  figure.  Explain  the  figure  in 
full. 

4.  Point  out  two  or  three  lines  that  are  es- 
pecially effective.  Tell  why  the  lines  are 
effective.  Read  them  aloud  in  such  a  way 
that  you  will  emphasize  their  beauty  or 
power. 

5.  Show  how  the  poem  makes  use  of  the 
principle   of    repetition. 

6.  Prove  that  the  thought  of  the  poem  moves 
steadily   to    a    fitting   conclusion. 

7.  Read  the  entire  poem  aloud  in  such  a  way 
that  you  will  emphasize  its  thought,  its  de- 
velopment,   and    its    conclusion. 

II.  The  World  Will   Hear  More  of  Gandhi. 

1.  Give  a  short  talk  in  which  you  explain  the 
present   situation   in   India. 

2.  Write  a  composition  of  contrast  concern- 
ing the  people  of  India  and  the  people  of 
the   United   States. 

3.  Write  a  composition  of  contrast  on  the  life 
of  Gandhi  and  the  life  of  an  average  per- 
son   in    the    United    States. 

4.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which 
you  tell  what  might  happen  in  the  United 
States  if  any  definite  group  of  people  were 
to  adopt  in  full,  and  to  carry  out  in  actual 
practise,   the   methods    advocated   by   Gandhi. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  visit  Gandhi,  and  that 
you  talk  with  him  about  his  principles. 
Write  a  newspaper  report  of  your  inter- 
view. 

ri.   "Save    Himself   Who    Can!" 

1.  Make  a  list  of  fifteen  or  twenty  nautical 
words  used  in  the  article.  Explain  the 
meaning   of    every   word. 

2.  What  parts  of  the  article  remind  you  of 
events  in  "Treasure  Island"  ?  Explain  the 
similarities. 

3.  What  parts  of  the  article  remind  you  of 
passages  in  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner"  ?  Read  the  passages  aloud,  and 
then  read  aloud  the  corresponding  passages 
in  "The  Ancient  Mariner."  Explain  the 
similarities. 

4.  Write   a   character   sketch    of  Captain    Foss. 

5.  Write  the  story  of  the  wreck  as  one  of 
the  people  on  the  shore  might  have  told   it. 

6.  Imagine  yourself  in  the  position  of  Jack 
Wadhams.  Write  in  the  first  person  an  ac- 
count  of   his    experiences   and   his    emotions. 

7.  Show  how  the  author  makes  use  of  direct 
discourse  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  ef- 
fect  of   his    narrative. 

8.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  the  writer  of 
the  narrative. 

9.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  vivid  account  of 
anv  thrilling  experience  that  you  may  have 
had. 

IV.  "Upon    Trifles    the     Best    Gifts    of    the 
Gods   Often    Hang." 

1.  Write  at  least  one  fully  developed  specific 
instance  that  will  prove  the  truth  of  the 
title. 

2.  Explain  Mr.  Carnegie's  rules  for  public 
speaking. 

3.  What  do  the  quotations  show  concerning 
the  character  of  Mr.  Carnegie?  Prove  every 
statement    that    you    make. 

4.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  any  one 
of  the  sentences  that  are  printed  as  para- 
graphs. 

V.  Have   You    Any    Imagination? 

1.  Explain  why  the  writer  calls  some  of  the 
paragraphs  he  quotes,  the  result  of  un- 
imaginative   reaction. 

2.  Draw  from  the  article  a  list  of  rules  for 
the    writing    of    imaginative    compositions. 

3.  Tell  why  a  writer  of  stories  must  have  a 
"particularizing  imagination."  Prove,  by 
reading  quotations,  that  the  following 
writers  had,  or  did  not  have,  particular- 
izing imaginations:  Stevenson,  Scott, 
Dickens,    Poo,    George    Eliot. 

4.  Explain  why  a  good  writer  of  fiction  must 
have  an  inventive  imagination.  Prove  that 
some  writer  whom  you  admire  has  an  in- 
ventive   imagination. 

5.  Explain  the  following  .sentence:  (1) 
"Originality  without  plausibility  lands  us 
in  the  fantastic;"  (2)  "Plausibility  with- 
out originality  lands  us  in  an  amplifica- 
tion  of    the    obvious." 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  India— The     World     Will     Hear     More    of 

Gandhi. 

1.  Who  is  Gandhi  ?  What  is  the  nature  of 
his   influence  ? 

2.  How  did  the  British  gain  control  of  India? 
What  do  the  following  words  mean  to  you  : 
(a)  Clive,  (b)  Warren  Hastings,  (c)  East 
India    Company,     (d)     the    Sepoy    rebellion? 

3.  How  have  the  British  maintained  their 
rule  in  India,  seeing  that  there  is  no  large 
English  element  in  the  population  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  India  outnumber  all  the 
rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire? 
Why  has  it  been  difficult  to  unite  India  in 
a  single  movement  for  national  inde- 
pendence ? 

4.  Explain  Gandhi's  policy  of  "non-coopera- 
tion." In  what  ways  is  it  more  difficult 
to  cope  with  than  armed  rebellion  ?  In  what 
respects  does  it  resemble  the  "boycott" 
policy    in    Ireland? 

5.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
Gandhi  has  obtained  both  Hindu  and  Ma- 
homedan    support    for    his    movement? 

II.  Labor  Unrest — Social   Revolution.  Wreck 

of    the    Triple    Alliance.    Sixteen    Com- 
mandments  for   Railroads. 

1.  On  what  grounds  does  Professor  Giddings 
consider  the  general  strike  as  a  revolution- 
ary weapon,  even  when  its  leaders  are  not 
avowed    revolutionists  ? 

2.  Why  do  the  British  miners  object  to  the 
ending  of  Government  control  of  the  coal 
mines? 

3.  Why  did  the  "Triple  Alliance"  fail  to 
stand    together    in    support    of    the    miners  ? 

4.  Do  you  see  some  significance  in  the  fact 
that  certain  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  started  direct  negotiations 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion without  waiting  for  action  by  the 
Prime   Minister    and   the    Cabinet? 

5.  What  events  in  English  history  illustrate 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  item,  "Wreck 
of  the  Triple  Alliance"  ? 

6.  Imagine  a  general  strike  by  all  miners, 
railwaymen  and  transport  workers  in  the 
United  States.  Write  a  short  story  on  the 
probable  condition  of  the  country  two  or 
three   months    after   it   had   started. 

7.  What  proposals  are  made  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  for  agreements  on  working 
conditions  and  rules  of  discipline?  Which 
of  the  "sixteen  points"  seem  to  favor  the 
employers   most,   and   which   the   employees? 

III.  American  Foreign  Policy — The  Next 
Step.  Harding  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Cuban  Election  Settled.  Japan's  Side 
of  the  Question.  France  and  Yap.  The 
Russian  "Vacuum."  Our  Field   Marshal. 

1.  How  could  a  third  Hague  Conference  be 
made  the  basis  for  organizing  a  new 
"association  of  nations"  in  case  the  Mem- 
ber States  of  the  existing  League  consent 
to    abandon    the    Covenant? 

2.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  first  two 
Hague   Conferences  ? 

3.  What  interpretation  did  President  Harding 
give    to   the    Monroe    Doctrine? 

4.  Show  how  our  friendly  intervention  in 
Cuba  is   related   to   the   Monroe  Doctrine. 

5.  Who  was  Simon  Bolivar?  What  is  his  his- 
torical importance?  Compare  his  career 
with    that    of    George    Washington. 

6.  Explain  the  Japanese  argument  with  re- 
spect to  the  island  of  Yap  and  the  cable 
rights  involved.  Compare  it  with  the  argu- 
ment of  Secretary  Hughes  on  behalf  of 
the  American  claim,  as  given  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  April  23  ("Uncle  Sam  De- 
mands  a   Front   Seat"). 

7.  What  is  the  French  attitude  on  the  Yap 
question? 

8.  On  what  grounds  does  Secretary  Hughes 
oppose    a    trade   treaty    with    Soviet    Russia? 

9.  What  is  Mr.  Holt's  suggestion  for  honor- 
ing  Marshal   Foch  ? 

10.  Choose  as  a  topic  for  debate  any  one  of 
the  following  subjects:  (a)  Resolved,  That 
the  United  States  should  enter  the  League 
of  Nations  with  reservations;  (b)  Re- 
solved, That  President  Harding  should  call 
a  Third  Hague  Conference;  (c)  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  is  justified  in  op- 
posing a  mandate  for  Japan  over  the 
island  of  Yap:  (d)  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  conclude  a  trade 
treaty  with  Soviet  Russia;  (e)  Resolved, 
That  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  make  Mar- 
shal Foch  an  honorary  general  in  the 
American    army. 
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The  teacher  and  the  student  have 
both  had  a  chance  to  speak  for  them- 
selves in  our  columns.  But  here  they 
are  again,  so  well  matched  in  ascertain 
amiable  bitterness  about  their  lots 
that  they  must  be  permitted  a  friendly 
tiff  with  each  other  and  with  the  gen- 
eral state  of  things: 

I  Am  the  Teacher 

I  do  not  write  the  songs  of  our 
country,  but  I  teach  them  to  the 
children.  This  is  the  harder  task. 

I  do  not  handle  much  money  for  I 
am  impracticable,  but  I  train  the 
banker's  children.  That  is  my  job. 

I  do  not  select  candidates  for  office 
for  teachers  must  not  dabble  in  poli- 
tics, but  I  teach  history  and  govern- 
ment to  future  office  holders.  (I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  do  a  poor  job.) 

I  listen  patiently  while  a  fond 
mother  explains  that  Willie  is  "really 
an  unusual  child"  and  needs  special 
consideration  and  attention. 

I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  an  expert  on  eyes,  tonsils, 
ears  and  adenoids. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  an  impartial 
judge,  but  I  am  constantly  reminded 
directly  or  indirectly  that  my  job  is  in 
danger  unless  I  pursue  a  certain  course 
of  conduct  regardless  of  facts. 

I  like  books  and  love  children.  This 
is  unfortunate,  as  both  cost  money. 

My  salary  is  inadequate,  but  I  am 
constantly  reminded  that  my  "profes- 
sion" ranks  next  to  the  ministry  in 
salary  and  importance. 

I  am  impractical  enough  to  be  happy 
in  my  work,  tho  the  wolf  is  just  around 
the  corner,  for  I  know  that  teachers 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible — and  even 
there  they  are  doing  their  own  laundry 
work.  (Rev.,  7th  Chapter,  14th  Verse, 
"These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation  and  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white.") 

I  am  the  teacher. 

Charles  H.  Hay 

Sterling,  Colorado 

The  redoubtable  student,  this  time, 
is  a  sophomore  in  High  School: 

I  Am  the  Student 

I  am  the  product  of  one  whose  pro- 
fession is  as  noble  and  indispensable 
as  agriculture  or  journalism;  the 
teacher.  I  am  the  scholar. 

I  am  the  one  on  whom  your  future 
depends,  you  noble  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men.  Me,  I  am  your  servant,  you 
ill-paid  school  teachers  and  college  pro- 
fessors, who  are  so  highly  educated, 
and  refined,  and  so  intellectual,  and 
polished,  that  you  can  feed  on  nothing 
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but  sterilized  education  and  pasteur- 
ized learning.  I  do  your  bidding,  some- 
times vdllingly,  more  often  unwillingly. 
You  try  to  make  my  already  over- 
crowded brain  absorb  the  fact  that 
"All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts," 
and  that  "Menes  was  the  king  of 
Egypt  three  thousand  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ." 

But  why  do  I  do  it  then?  I  don't. 
While  you  are  talking  to  me  of  Soc- 
rates, in  the  easy  flowing  words  of 
Spenser,  my  mind  is  running  along 
about  two  thousand  years  ahead  of 
yours.  My  mind  has  no  past  tense  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
or  fifty  years.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
how  to  keep  this  merry,  old  world 
going  at  the  pace  it's  going  now  with- 
out getting  ditched. 

But  wait,  you  may  turn  out  of  your 
rebellious  pupil  another  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Dante  or  Aristotle;  altho  I  think  now 
I  would  rather  be  an  Astor  or  a  Van- 
derbilt.  My  brain  is  still  young  and 
elastic  and  maybe  I  can  still  crowd  in 
a  few  old  time  happenings,  and  prob- 
ably I  will  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  crowding  my  head  with 
learning  that  is  hard  to  digest. 

Nevertheless,  dear  teacher,  do  with 
me  what  you  wish;  I  am  at  your 
service  for  at  least  two  years  longer, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  may 
never  enter  your  domains  again,  where 
one  is  not  even  allowed  to  talk  in  a 
whisper  or  otherwise. 

I  am  the  student. 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Maby  Garden — Americans  eat  too  much. 

Walt  Mason — I  have  no  presidential 
bee.  • 

Henry  Ford — Cities  have  come  to  b« 
unnatiu-al.  ., 

Rube  Goldberg — All  the  dogs  are  wear- 
ing blue  this  season. 

Mrs.  Albert  Einstein— It  is  h:iid  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  great  man. 

Jack  Dempsey — The  man  doesn't 
breathe  who  can  whip  me. 

"Pussyfoot"  Joiinso.x  —  The  whole 
world  will  be  dry  in  my  life  time. 

Dean  D.wid  M.\cKenzie — Big  universi- 
ties are  taking  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses. 

John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr. — There  is 
nothing  more  disastrous  than  a  marriage 
for  money. 

Walter  Camp — It  is  the  trunk  of  the 
body  with  which  the  average  man  must 
concern  himself. 

Albert  Gardner — The  not  uncommon 
habit  among  dogs  of  walking  on  three  legs 
is  disappearing. 

Ed.  Howe— In  the  olden  days  all  were 
expected  to  attend  church  once  a  week  and 
hear   about   hell. 
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Train  Your  Son 
for  Business  Leadership ! 

QIVE  your  son  the  opportunity  to  become  a  big  man.  Let  him  learn  now  how  to 
be  an  executive  so  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  take  a  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  he  can  fill  it  with  profit  to  himself  and  credit  to  you. 


The  successful  business  men  of  today  are  those 
who  have  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness principles,  combined  with  a  faculty  for  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  to  daily 
business  life.  This  two-fold  capacity  can  be  ob- 
tained in  one  of  two  ways.    It  can  be  acquired 


slowly,  painfully,  wastefully,  through  individual 
experience.  Or  it  can  be  developed  in  nine 
months  of  intensive  study  of  principles  and 
practice  under  the  supervision  of  successful 
business  men.  This  last  is  the  new  way,  now 
made  possible  through  our  residence  school. 


Babson  Institute 


This  institute  was  organized  to  train 
young  men  who  are  expecting,  either 
through  inheritance  or  for  other 
reasons,  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an  executive  position. 
Classes  are  conducted  on  the  con- 
ference plan.  The  student  learns  to 
do  the  things  that  he  will  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  business  by  actually 
doing  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  absorbing  the  theory  and 
principles  of  business  life. 

The  subjects  in  which  instruction 
is  given  are: 

Practical  Economics  and  Han- 
dling of  Commodities. 

Financial    Management   and 
Care  of  Property. 

Business  Psychology  and  Influ- 
encing Men. 

Personal  Efficiency  and  Control 
of  One's  Self. 


The  courses  include  manufacturing, 
financing,  merchandising,  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  investments,  ac- 
countancy, labor  problems,  written 
and  oral  expression,  individual  effi- 
ciency and  specialized  research  work. 

The  teachers,  or  directors,  as  they 
are  more  properly  called,  are  experi- 
enced business  men,  successful  in 
their  own  line.  Under  their  super- 
vision, the  students  work  out  in 
conference  innumerable  problems 
drawn  directly  from  the  business 
world.  All  written  work  is  dictated 
into  dictating  machines.  Thus  all 
lessons  are  reports  made  out  in  a 
business  way.  The  instruction  of 
the  directors  is  supplemented  by  the 
experiences  of  the  Babson  Statistical 
Organization  of  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years. 


Extension  Courses 
by  Mail  At  Home 

To  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  can- 
not adjust  their  time  or  their  finances  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Residence 
School,  extension  courses  have  been 
developed.  They  are  built  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Residence  School. 

The  home  student  can  advance  as  quickly 
or  as  slowly  as  he  wishes,  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  residence  instruction.  He 
may  elect  to  take  all  four  subjects,  or 
any  one  singly,  as  he  chooses.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  the  Residence  School, 
write  for  our  book.  Training  for 
Business  Leadership.  It  is  sent  without 
obligation.     Merely  address 

Extension  Division,  Dept.  2375 

Babson  Institute 

Wellesley  Hills,    82,    Boston,  Mass. 


The  i.aL.s.. 


II  hi  I  tnirc  I  lis.     are  conducted  in  a  modem  office 
buildmg  which  they  occupy  exclusively. 


EfftbloyCVS  !    ^'■"2  f°^  pamphlet  describing  a  new. 


sound    idea  in   employee   education. 


Write  for  'J^rospectus  ! 

If  you  have  a  son  into  whose  hands  you  are  considering 
placing  responsibility,  just  drop  us  a  line  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  a  prospectus  of  the 
Course.  This  booklet  will  answer  all  your  questions  about 
the  courses,  details  of  instruction,  administration,  living 
conditions  in  Wellesley  Hills,  personnel,  references,  etc. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  students  can  be  accepted  for  this 
intensive  training,  so  write  today. 

Babson  Institute 

140  Washington.  Street 

Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Boston,  Mass* 
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The  Real  Yellow  Peril 

By  Earl  S.  Parker 

Secretary  of  the  American  League  of  Justice 


I'aul   Thompson 

Behold    the   Yellow    Peril! — four    sunny   appealing   little    sinners    the    sight    of 
whom  must  certainly  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  heart 


THE  real  "yel- 
low peril"  in 
California  is 
not  Japanese  immi- 
gration, but  yellow 
journalism  and  yel- 
low politics. 

The  only  test  of 
public  sentiment  on 
the  question  in  Cali- 
fornia was  the  vote 
on  the  alien  land 
law  of  last  Novem- 
ber. Of  the  regis- 
tered voters  in  the 
state  over  222,000 
voted  against  the 
alien  land  bill,  while 
668,000  voted  for  it  and  more  than  400,000  who  voted  for 
candidates  or  on  other  issues-  were  so  indifferent  to  this 
question  that  they  did  not  vote  at  all. 

The  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  great  state 
are  certainly  deserving  of  careful  consideration,  and  were 
this  a  question  affecting  only  the  people  of  California  the 
citizens  of  that  state  would  have  every  right  to  settle  it  in 
their  own  way.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
the  methods  used  in  securing  that  majority,  to  analyze  it 
and  to  see  how  the  people  of  other  states  are  affected  by 
California's  decision,  before  endorsing  it. 

During  the  campaign,  every  newspaper  of  prominence 
and  every  candidate  for  office  from  constable  to  United 
States  Senator  were  actively  or  passively  supporting  the 
alien  land  bill.  On  the  other  side  were  a  few  men,  without 
the  power  of  money  and  without  control  of  the  channels  of 
publicity,  who  were  pleading  for  honor,  justice  and  a 
square  deal.  The  real  issues  were  never  allowed  to  come 
before  the  people,  and  statements  of  those  who  opposed  the 
alien  land  law,  over  the  signatures  of  such  men  as  Lyman 
J.  Gage,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  James  A.  Blaisdell, 
president  of  Pomona  College,  and  David  Starr  Jordan, 
former  president  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  were  re- 
fused publication  in  the  leading  newspapers  even  as  paid 
advertisements.  A  member  of  the  State  Senate,  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  said  privately  that  he  was  opposed  to  such 
"fool  legislation,"  but  could  not  afford  to  oppose  it  openly 
for  fear  it  might  destroy  his  influence  on  other  questions. 
Numerous  bankers  and  other  business  and  professional 
men  expressed  themselves  in  a  similar  way. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  remains  to  be  proved, 
and  its  inadequacy  for  its  purpose  is  admitted  by  the  very 
men  who  fathered  it.  Within  sixty  days  after  its  passage 
the  California  legislature  was  busy  enacting  new  laws  to 


strengthen  it  and 
the  Governor  was 
appealing  to  Wash- 
ington for  Federal 
aid. 

The  methods  used 
in  the  campaign  are 
illustrated  by  the 
map  on  the  next 
page,  which  pur- 
ports to  show  the 
control  of  California 
land  by  Japanese.  It 
is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  map 
on  page  54  of  "Cali- 
fornia and  the  Orien- 
tal," issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control  at  Sacramento.  The  explanation 
printed  with  the  map  says,  "Dark  sections  occupied  by 
Orientals."  Now  the  dark  sections  cover  about  21  per  cent 
of  the  face  of  the  map  and  the  inference  is  plain  that 
21  per  cent  of  the  land  in  California  is  owned  or  leased  by 
Japanese.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  proportion  of  land 
actually  occupied  by  Japanese  is  too  small  to  show  on  this 
map;  being  only  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  The  figures 
quoted  from  the  California  Board  of  Control  bear  out  this 
statement. 

The  increase  in  Japanese  population  in  California  has 
also  been  much  misrepresented.  The  following  are  the  real 
facts  from  the  United  States  census  reports: 

Total  Per  cent 

Population  Japanese  Japanese 

1900    1,485,05.3  10,151  0.7 

1910    2.377.549  41,358  1.7 

1920    3.42G.S61  70,1*>6  2.2 

During  much  of  this  period  Japanese  immigration  was 
unrestricted,  and  the  increase  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  necessity  for  business  firms 
to  send  commercial  agents  to  this  country  to  care  for  the 
large  increase  in  trade,  and  not  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  laborers.  Our  purchases  from  Japan  increased  in 
five  years  from  $104,453,000  to  $302,137,000  and  our  sales 
to  Japan  in  the  same  period  from  $51,474,000  to 
$464,456,000. 

Consider  what  the  purchase  of  $464,000,000  worth  of 
goods  means  to  the  American  workman.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  shipped  to  Japan  finds  its 
way  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  workmen.  This  means 
that  Japan's  purchases  each  year  maintains  an  employed 
army  of  204,430  men  for  the  full  year  at  a  daily  wage  of 
$6.  In  other  words,  purchases  by  Japan  give  employment 
to  almost  twice  as  many  Americans  as  there  are  Japanese 
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in  this  country,  including  women  and  children.  The 
Japanese  are  not  crowding  the  Americans  off  of  the 
farm  or  out  of  the  fishing  and  other  industries.  There  is  no 
organized  movement  to  colonize  California  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  them  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  desert  and  the  swamps  or  is  land  on  which  the 
Americans  were  unable  to  make  a  living.  The  majority  of 


The  map  on  the  left  claims  to  show  the  proportional  occupation 
of  California  by  the  Japanese,  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
area.  But  the  land  actually  occupied  is  about  four-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  with  less  than  one  Japanese  to  every  two  square  miles, 
and  a  control  by  each  of  less  than  seven  acres.  The  second  map 
gives  the  proportional  population,  2.2  per  cent 

the  work  being  done  by  the  Japanese  is  of  a  character  the 
Americans  do  not  care  to  do. 

Of  what  quality  is  the  Japanese  settler?  Let  those  who 
know  him  best  testify;  calling  as  witnesses  only  men  who 
are  themselves  opposed  to  Japanese  immigration. 

John  S.  Chamberlin,  Controller  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, says:  "1  frankly  admit  the  intelligence,  the  indus- 
try and  thrift  of  the  Japanese,  the  wonderful  strides  Japan 
has  made  since  Perry's  time  and  her  proud  position  today 
as  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world." 

Hon.  William  N.  Vaille  of  Colorado  says:  "The  Jap- 
anese, it  is  universally  true,  are  the  finest  kind  of  people, 
law  abiding — I  may  say  more  law  abiding  than  we  are  our- 
selves, none  in  the  poorhouse,  none  in  the  insane  asylums." 

Robert  Newton  Lynch,  vice-president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  speaks  highly  of  "Japan's 
entry  into  the  great  war,  her  staunch  rejection  of  German 
sympathy  and  her  great  service  in  policing  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific,  even  protecting  the  waters  of  our  Pacific 
"coast,"  and  he  adds,  "It  raised  the  Japanese  in  popular 
esteem  and  confidence  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

Governor  Stephens  speaks  eloquently  of  the  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  the  Japanese  and  says:  "We  assume 
no  arrogant  superiority  of  race  or  culture  over  them.  Their 
art,  their  literature,  their  philosophy  and  in  recent  years 
their  scientific  attainments  have  gained  for  them  a  respect 
from  the  white  peoples,  which  we  who  know  them  so  well 
fully  share." 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  emeritus  of  the  State 
University,  mentions  "their  good  taste,  persistent  indus- 
try, their  excellent  qualities  and  their  virtues,"  but 
strangely  enough  adds  that  these  things  "render  their 
presence  among  us  a  pitiful  danger."  There  is  no  record  in 
history  where  the  Almighty  has  been  able  to  produce  a  race 
able  to  justify  its  existence  and  leave  out  the  homely  vir- 
tues of  thrift,  industry  and  hard  work.  If  the  possession  of 
these  qualities  by  any  class  of  people  in  the  U.  S.  A.  con- 
stitutes a  danger,  the  prayers  of  the  people  should  be  that, 
like  small-pox  and  measles,  it  may  become  infectious  with 
no  quarantine  laws  against  the  speed  of  it. 

Before  going  farther  with  this  discussion  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  quarrel  among  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia as  to  the  advisability  of  preventing  immigration  of 


the  laboring  classes.  This  cannot  be  stated  too  strongly.  All 
are  agreed,  including  the  Japanese,  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  admit  any  but  students,  artists,  travelers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  classes. 

The  whole  question  is,  "How  shall  this  be  done  and  how 
shall  those  who  are  here  be  treated?  Shall  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  treaty  be  kept?  Shall  these  people  and  the 
Japanese  nation  be  dealt  with  as  become  one  great  nation 
dealing  with  another  nation?  Shall  the  question  be  handled 
in  a  way  to  allow  America  to  retain  her  self-respect,  and 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  Japan  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world?  Or  shall  a  shortsighted  policy  be  followed 
that  will  forfeit  the  good-will  so  essential  to  America  if 
she  is  to  continue  as  the  great  moral  leader  of  the  nations?" 

What  is  the  menace?  Is  there  danger  from  the  Ameri- 
can born  child  of  Japanese  parents? 

There  seems  to  be  no  danger  from  the  parents.  They 
have  been  law  abiding,  industrious,  honest  and  willing  and 
anxious  at  all  times  that  their  children  should  acquire  an 
education  and  knowledge  of  our  language.  It  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  they  should  be  a  bit  backward  about  asking 
their  children  to  become  wildly  enthusiastic  over  a  country 
that  denied  to  them,  the  parents,  any  opportunity  to  be- 
come citizens.  Is  it  surprizing  that  they  should  still  cherish 
memories  of  the  land  that  gave  them  birth  and  the  only 
land  to  which  they  can  look  for  protection? 

The  children  attend  the  public  schools  and  are  always 
among  the  best  students.  They  have  the  respect  of  the 
teachers   and    of   their   associates.    They   take   part   in   the 
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Keystone  View 

Native  born  Japanese  children  of  the  McKinley  School  in  Berke- 
ley, California,  saluting  the  American  flag.  These  children  are 
going  to  carry  loyalty  to  America  into  their  homes  and  to  their 

parents 

school  activities  and  are  staunch  supporters  of  the  athletic 
and  debating  teams  and  root  just  as  loyally  for  their  foot- 
ball heroes  and  are  just  as  quick  to  crab  at  the  umpire  as 
are  the  proud  descendents  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  The  east 
may  be  east  and  the  west  may  be  west,  but  when  the  east 
and  the  west  meet  under  the  stars  and  stripes  to  root  for 
the  same  football  team,  the  influence  of  the  American 
school  will  have  made  them  one,  so  far  as  loyalty  to  the 
flag  and  the  things  for  which  it  stands  are  concerned. 

These  young  American  citizens  are  proud  of  their  stand- 
ing and  are  quick  to  associate  themselves  together  in  citi- 
zenship clubs  and  resent  any  insinuation  that  Japan  has 
any  claim  on  their  services.  This  is  true  in  California  and 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  no  greater  punishment  could 
be  meted  out  to  them  than  to  compel  them  to  go  back  to 
Japan  and  live  under  the  conditions  which  they  would  find 
there. 

The  record  of  the  American  citizens  of  Japanese  par- 
entage   during    the  great    war    is    [Continued  on  page  i99 


Two  Dimensions 
vs.  Three 

The  Navy  and  the  Ah'  Service 
Propose  to  Make  an  Actual 
Test  of  Wliich  Is  the  Stronger 


By  Donald  Wilhelm 
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OMEWHERE   on  the   Atlantic  Coast,"  somewhere 
on    the    200-mile    stretch    between    Hatteras    and 
Cape   May   and  fifty  miles   or   so   out  beyond   the 
fifty-fathom  line,  there  is  soon  to  be  a  battle, — of  a  kind! 

Here,  in  Hampton  Roads,  midway  in  this  stretch,  the 
"Monitor"  and  the  "Merrimac"  fought  March  9,  1862,  and 
the  ironclad  came  to  dominate  the  surface  of  the  seas. 
And  now  a  peace-time  battle,  simulating  actual  warfare,  is 
to  be  fought,  to  determine  whether  the  air 
and  its  craft  can  demolish  and  sink  mod- 
ern ironclads  on  the  surface  of  the  seas. 

Some  time  between  June  1  and  July  15, 
a  small  fleet  of  former  German  warships, 
including  the  giant  battleship  Ostfriesland 
of  old,  the  light  cruiser  Frankfurt,  three 
destroyers  and  four  submarines — all  of 
which  formerly  flew  the  German  flag — will 
be  steaming,  steered  by  wireless,  off  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  And  on  shore  will  be 
poised,  ready  to  spot,  attack  and  if  pos- 
sible sink  this  "German  fleet,"  the  largest 
concentration  yet  made  in  America  of  air- 
planes— big  Martin  and  Handley-Page 
bombers,  a  score  or  more  altogether,  each 
with  a  crew  of  three  or  so,  including  a 
bombardier;  perhaps  a  Caproni  bomber  or 
two;  a  great  flock  of  D.  H.  4  B's.,  some 
Sopwiths,  and  others,  including  some  Navy 
planes,  the  whole  calling  for  upwards  of  a 
hundred  air  officers. 

At  zero  hour,  as  the  Navy  says,  these 
American  planes  will,  on  the  report  of  an 
enemy  fleet  off  our  shores,  send  out  scouts, 
spot  that  fleet,  locate  it,  then,  simulating 
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U.    a.    Army    Air    ^t:rvice 

Brigadier-General  William  Mitch- 
ell, head  of  the  Air  Service,  says 
confidenlly,  "The  planes  will  sink 
those  ships."  The  photograph 
above  makes  it  clear  that  a  war- 
ship is  an  easier  target  seen  from 
a  plane  than  from  any  other  angle. 
However,  the  Navy  confidently  re- 
turns the  airmen's  challenge 


This  is  what  \vas  lett  ot  tlie  '"Indiana,"  an  American  battleship 
bombed  from  the  air  in  an  experiment.  And  this  is  what  the 
Air  Force  promises  to  do  to  a  representative  fleet  of  German 
warships,  of  later  models,  which  will  be  given  it  to  practise  on 

war  conditions,  the  planes  will  swoop  out  after  it — the 
light  planes  first,  then  progressively,  in  groups,  till  the  big 
bombers  come  into  play. 

It  may  be  the  airmen  will  fail  to  sink 
those  ships;  naturally  they  have  had  no 
practice  aiming  bombs  at  moving  ship 
targets,  for  neither  during  the  war  nor 
since  has  there  been  such  an  experiment. 
But  if  they  do,  the  experiment  will  have 
profound  significance,  not  only  in  the 
question  of  national  armament  here  and 
all  over  the  world,  but  political  and 
other  significance  too.  And  Brigadier- 
General  William  Mitchell,  the  Army's 
"Monitor"  in  the  battle,  says  they'll  do  it 
— the  planes  will  sink  those  ships! 

The  Navy  bats  t'other  eye,  for  the  two 
services  feel  a  sportive  and  vying  inter- 
est in  this  game  which  they  connived  and 
are  arranging  together,  and  answers  "Go 
to  it!" 

The  Army  explains  that  of  course  it 
does  not  hope  to  blast  all  navies  out  of 
the  water,  by  dint  of  this  one  experi- 
ment. The  Navy  answers  that  the  capital 
ship  is  king,  that,  altho  it  costs  these 
days  $40,000,000  or  so,  if  airplanes  can 
extensively  damage  them  here  or  there, 
ways  will  be  found  to  thwart  any  damage 
they  henceforth  might  do.  Then  the  gobs 
add:  "Suppose  you  do  sink  these  ships! 
They're  unmanned,  therefore  unarmed, 
altho  armored!" 

And  the  Army  airmen  rejoin,  "Anti- 
aircraft guns  can't  stop  planes  anyway 
— during  the  war  we  learned  that.  You 
Navy  men  can  develop  ways  and  means, 
but  wait — oh  wait! — till  we  perfect 
aerial  ships,  bombs,  torpedoes,  gases,  and 
ways  precisely  to  use  them!" 

And  so  they  have  it  out,  betting  their 
hard-to-save  shekels  on  the  big  event,  to 
prepare  for  which  Langley  Field,  to 
which  your  reporter  flew,  looks  like  a 
war  camp  once  more. 

Moreover,  for  reasons  of  peace  and 
pccketbook,  the  taxpayers  of  this  nation 
and  all  the  other — the  bankrupt — 
nations,  look  on  this  event  with  solemn 
hope. 

For  if  the  airmen,  with  neatness  and 
despatch,  blow  those  ships  under  the 
water,    public    [Continued   on    page    ■'iOO 
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A  House  Built  of  Paper 

By  Adelia  Belle  Beard 


IT  really  is  a  paper  house — or, 
more  properly  speaking,  a 
paper  bungalow,  for  there  is 
but  one  floor — and  it  appears  to 
be  rain  and  weather-proof.  So 
far  as  I  know  it  is  the  first  of  its 
kind. 

The    owner    is    a    woman    who 
does  things   and  thinks  for  her- 
self, and  the  idea  of  putting  up 
a  little  summer  home  of  paper  in- 
stead of  wood  was  her  own.  She 
drew    the    plans,    told    a    builder 
what  she  wanted  and  he  "did  the 
rest."    I    have    never     seen     the 
original  or  working  plans,  but  the 
sketch    given    here 
shows     the     arrange- 
ment   of    the     rooms 
and    approximate    di- 
mensions.   The    entire 
floor-space,     exclusive 
of    the   porch,    is    not 
more  than   twelve  by 
twenty-two    feet,    yet 
there    are    a     living- 
room,      a      good-sized 
bedroom,    a    kitchen- 
ette and  bath.  Surely 
a    house    roomy    and 
convenient  enough  for 
two     or     even     three 
people  to  spend  a  sum- 
mer in  comfortably. 

Then  there  is  the  wide  porch  which,  by  a  unique  arrange- 
ment, becomes  a  part,  and  a  most  charming  part,  of  the 
living-room.  The  arrangement  is  a  large  wooden  door  which 
reaches  entirely  across  the  end  of  the  room  and  is  swung 
from  hinges,  not  at  the  side,  but  at  the  top.  Weights  at- 
tached to  ropes  on  the  outside  lift  the  door  up  and  outward 
where  it  forms  a  roof  over  the  railed-in  porch.  It  is  held 
securely  in  this  position  by  a  hinged  support,  like  a  flat 
pillar,  at  the  outer  edge,  that  drops  into  place  when  the 
door  is  lifted.  The  effect  of  this  living-room,  wide  open  at 
one  end,  is  delightful.  On  entering  the  front  door  you  see 
the  misty  foliage  of  tree  tops  vvdth  glimpses  of  sky  beyond. 
Going  thru  the  room  and  out  onto  the  porch,  you  look  down 
on  huge,  broken  rocks  and  vines  and  moss  and  ferns. 


The  whole  end  wall  of  the  living 
room  can  be  swung  up  and  out  to 
make  the  roof  of  a  comfortable 
porch.  And  with  equal  ease  the 
wall    can    be    let    down    and    shut 


A   small  space  and   every  inch  of  it 

available — this    is    the    secret    of    the 

efficient   and    economical  little   paper 

house 


The  little  house  stands  back 
in  its  unfenced  grounds,  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  road,  and 
nestles  among  trees — oak  and 
chestnut — which  cast  a  flickering 
green  shade  over  it.  There  is  only 
one  step  at  the  front  door,  but  at 
the  back  the  grade  is  so  steep 
that  the  foundation  posts  lift  the 
house  many  feet  away  from  the 
ground. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  which 
gives  charm  to  the  porch.  Stand- 
ing or  sitting  there  one  feels 
lifted  up  out  of  the  ordinary  onto 
a  level  with  waving  tree  tops  and 
swinging  birds'  nests.  Also,  being 
so  far  above  the  ground,  rocky 
and  treacherous  for  unwary  feet 
at  that  point,  one  has  a  feeling  of 
security  and  sleeps  tranqviilly 
thru  the  nights,  tho  almost  the  whole  side  of  the  house  is 
as  open  as  the  forest  itself. 

A  wood-pulp  composition,  which  is  first-cousin  to  paper, 
is  the  material  of  which  the  house  is  made.  The  sheets  are 
held  together  by  strips  of  wood,  as  the  photographs  show. 
It  is  a  soft  gray,  a  good  color  for  the  walls. 

The  kitchenette  is  furnished  with  a  built-in  dresser  at 
one  end  and  a  built-in  table,  with  shelf  beneath,  at  the 
other.  A  shelf  of  the  proper  hight,  under  the  window  at 
the  side,  holds  the  oil-stove,  and  next  to  it  is  the  sink  with 
running  water.  There  is  also  running  water  in  the  bath- 
room. The  house  is  light  and  dry  and,  when  the  sun  shines 
in,  the  lattice  vdndows  cast  decorative  shadows. 

As  the  bungalow  is  in  the  mountains,  there  are  occasional 
nights,  and  even  days,  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the 
end  of  the  living-room  open;  when  warmth  rather  than  an 
unlimited  supply  of  fresh  air  is  the  thing  required,  then 
the  big  door  is  lowered. 

A  wide  doorway  opens  from  the  living-room  into  the  bed- 
room and,  since  only  women  are  in  the  house,  the  curtains 
which  drape  it  are  of  net,  white  with  a  colored  border. 
The  filmy  curtains  are  attractive  and,  while  admitting 
plenty  of  air,  serve  to  keep  out  stray  mosquitoes. 

The  paper  house  is  located  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Other  bungalows,  log  houses  and  frame  cottages  are 
there,  but  only  one  house  built  of  paper. 
FlvCshing,  New  York 


The  little  bedroom  with  its  wide  door  is  screened  from  the  living 
room  with  white  net   curtains 
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JNot    an    Elizabethan    manor,    perhaps — but    a    comfortable    and 
attractive  little  house  for  all  that 


Dr.  Charles  S.  Maclarland,  General  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  makes  the  point  that 
out  of  Europe,  associated  in  our  minds  with  every  form  of  re- 
ligious laxity,  have  come  three  great  leaders  bringing  a  message 
of  religious  faith.  The  three  are  M.  Viviani  (left),  Ambassador 
Ricci  (right),  and  Bishop  Nicola!  Velimirovic  from  Serbia,  in 
the  center  above.  At  his  right  is  Dr.  Macfarland 
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Must  Europe  Save  Us? 

By  Charles  S.  Macfarland 


SHALL  we  look  to  Europe  for  our  moral  ideals  and 
for  our  spiritual  resources?  I  have  begun  to  think 
that  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  consideration. 

The  newspaper  dispatches  nearly  every  morning  contain, 
in  connection  with  our  foreign  correspondence,  references 
to  impending  dangers  threatening  "American  rights,"  and 
"American  interests."  The  various  trade  journals  con- 
stantly bemoan  our  economic  and  business  conditions.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  pleads  with  pathos  for  the  reduction 
of  wage  scales  to  save  us  from  impending  poverty. 

Meanwhile,  strangely  enough,  the  most  buoyant  notes 
of  faith  and  hope  come  from  the  devastated  regions  of 
France,  from  turbulent  Italy.  Their  messengers  never  utter 
a  note  of  complaint,  they  do  not  come  to  beg,  they  are  re- 
served and  dignified  and,  despite  all  their  vicarious  suf- 
fering, they  have  no  mien  of  pharisaism.  They  often  make 
no  appeal  except  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  moral  tone 
and  the  spiritual  force  of  their  message. 

There  are  three  of  these  messengers  whose  public  ut- 
terances I  have  heard  and  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  some  personal  conference.  Rene  Viviani  spent 
a  little  time  the  other  day  with  the  Federal  Council's  Com- 
mission on  Relations  with  France  and  Belgium.  M.  Viviani 
is  not  distinctively  a  churchman;  indeed  there  are  those 
who  have  counted  him  among  the  unfaithful  because  of  his 
attitude  many  years  ago  on  the  relation  between  the 
church  and  state.  But  the  burden  of  his  utterance  was 
that  of  gratitude  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  help  of  our 
churches,  without  which,  according  to  Viviani,  our  material 
help  would  have  availed  little. 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  his  country  toward  religion, 
he  said: 

Before  the  war  there  were  those  who  thought  that  we  were 
a  light-hearted,  skeptical,  superficial  nation,  without  spiritual 
force,  without  moral  inspiration.  The  true  nature  of  our  people 
came  out  in  the  war  and  the  world  realized  that  France  had 
twenty  centuries  in  which  she  has  stood  for  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  mankind. 

Our  nation  is  a  country  of  tolerance,  but  also  of  profound 
faith.  To  us  has  been  given  the  privilege  of  suffering  for  man- 
kind. It  was  one  of  our  great  statesmen,  who  was  also  an  illus- 
trious poet,  Lamartine,  who  characterized  France  as  "The  Christ 
of  humanity."  His  word  is  true  in  a  deep  and  reverent  ."sense. 
France  has  suffered  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  It  is  still  her 
mission  to  suffer,  and  from  you  above  all  things  she  seeks  moral 
and  spiritual  help  in  prayerfully  and  reverently  fulfilling  her 
mission. 


She  means  not  only  to  protect,  but  to  respect  religious  faith. 
She  believes  in  Christianity. 

Again,  perhaps  one  would  not  look  to  a  lawyer  and  dip- 
lomat coming  from  Italy,  for  spiritual  ideals,  but  the  re- 
cent address  of  Vittorio  Rolandi  Ricci  was  a  most  unusual 
diplomatic  utterance.  It  was  somewhat  different  from  what 
we  are  used  to  hearing  from  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
while  it  was  being  spoken  in  the  music  of  the  Italian  tongue, 
I  felt  rather  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  the  destinies  of  the 
world  are  not  altogether,  as  some  of  us  are  fond  of  ac- 
claiming, confined  to  "the  English-speaking"  people.  Both 
the  spirit  and  the  words  of  the  utterance  were  at  one  and 
the  same  time  simple  and  lofty.  Our  messenger  from  Italy 
repudiated  in  vigorous  language  both  the  epicurean  and 
stoic  views  of  life.  He  refused  to  accept  a  materialistic 
view  of  social  development.  "We  can  still  make  our  own 
the  consoling  words  of  St.  Paul,  'We  are  saved  by  hope.' " 
He  made  an  earnest  plea  for  unselfish  cooperation  in  indus- 
try and  set  forth  among  his  highest  tributes  to  his  people 
the  fact  that,  "On  signing  the  armistice,  before  the  grass 
had  grown  on  the  graves  of  their  dead,  while  their  crippled 
soldiers  were  still  limping  thru  their  streets,  they  rushed 
with  a  mother's  pity  to  help  the  little  children  of  Austria 
— their  conquered  enemy.  And  today  they  are  relieving 
that  misery  with  brotherly  charity.  When  did  history  ever 
record  a  nobler  act  of  human  fellowship — of  Christian 
love?" 

In  his  splendid  note  of  hope,  he  refused  to  exclude  Russia 
— expressed  deep  faith  in  her  remarkable  people  and  closed 
one  of  his  most  effective  passages  with  these  apostolic 
words,  "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us." 

He  stood  for  that  element  in  his  nation  which  believed 
that,  "Not  by  the  subjection  of  one  class  to  another,  but  by 
the  recipi'ocal  cooperation  of  all  classes,  is  order  obtained 
and  the  authority  of  the  state  made  the  moderating  sov- 
ereign over  all." 

I  have  never  felt  more  deeply  and  reverently  impressed 
than  when  this  messenger  of  moral  ideals  and  spiritual 
hope  from  Italy  closed  his  address  with  Whittier's  prayer: 

And  grant,  O  Father,  that  the  time 
Of  Earth's  deliverance  may  be  near. 

When   every  land  and   tongue  and  clime 
The  message  of  Thy  love  shall  hear. 

Another  of  these  messengers  of  light  from  Europe  comes 

from  little  Serbia — the  bishop  of  his  church.  Like  the  Am- 
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bassador  from  Italy  he  presents  no  appeal  nor  claim  of 
rights,  holds  forth  no  hand  inviting  alms.  He  simply  re- 
vealed the  depths  of  his  heart  and  has  shown  to  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  him  how 
great  souls  in  Europe,  tried  as  by  fire,  have  emerged  with 
deep  spiritual  power. 

Messages  from  across  the  sea  by  the  mails  which  lie  be- 
fore me,  from  such  men  as  Hymans,  president  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  are  devoid  of  all  complaint.  They  all 
breathe  a  splendid  idealism;  they  never  fail  to  sound  the 
note  of  hope.  They  appeal,  not  to  our  "interests,"  but  to 
our  faith. 

That  there  are,  in  Europe,  intrigues,  moral  lapses,  un- 
godly diplomacies  and  many  other  evils,  we  are  well  aware. 
But  no  one  can  touch  the  deeper  life  of  our  brethren  across 
the  sea,  amid  their  patient  suffering,  without  deep  respect, 
a  new  confidence  in  God  and  man  and,  above  all,  without 
profound  humility. 

Three  years  ago  America  became  the  moral  stay  of 
Europe,  but  I  now  find  myself  again  and  again  asking  the 
question,  is  Europe  now  going  to  save  us!  Shall  we  not 
look  for  our  moral  ideals  as  a  nation  and  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  our  spiritual  impulses  to  our  suffering  brethren 
across  the  sea?  May  not  they,  in  the  last  analysis,  rather 
than  ourselves,  receive  the  Master's  reward,  in  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive? 

Who  Called  It  the  "Pacific"  ? 

YAP  .  .  .  Shantung  .  .  .  Bolshevism  in  eastern  Siberia 
.  .  .  Japanese  exclusion  .  .  .  cable  rights  .  .  .  man- 
dates .  .  .  the  Philippine  problem  .  .  .  the  ukulele.  .  .  . 
Seems  to  us  that  a  more  appropriate  name  could  have  been 
found. 

Politicians'  Paradise 

IN  the  state  of  New  Jersey  there  is  an  incorporated  vil- 
lage named  Tavistock  which  contains  nineteen  resi- 
dents, nineteen  voters  and  nineteen  office-holders.  It  is  the 
only  town  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  no  unemploy- 
ment problem  and  no  complaint  of  the  indifference  of  good 
citizens  to  public  affairs. 

The  Turk  Wins  the  Peace 

IN  most  directions  we  are  optimistic,  but  the  failure  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  settle  decisively 
with  the  Turk  blackens  the  eastern  sky  in  very  ominous 
fashion.  The  Armenians  have  in  no  way  deserved  the 
treacherous  desertion  which  Russia,  England,  France, 
Italy — yes,  and  the  United  States — have  dealt  them  after 
so  many  fair  promises  of  liberation.  As  for  the  Greeks, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  deserve  nothing  since  they  un- 
gratefully turned  against  Venizelos  who  led  them  victor- 
iously thru  the  Great  War.  The  United  States  afso  had 
a  statesman  who  led  us  victoriously  thru  the  war;  how 
have  we  treated  him?  Greece  deserves  our  fellow-feeling 
if  not  our  admiration. 

Bolivar 

THE  recent  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  liberator  of 
Venezuela  draw  attention  to  two  facts.  First,  that  it  is 
a  great  thing  for  a  nation  to  have  as  its  founders  and  heroes 
men  who  were  not  only  skilled  warriors  and  shrewd  states- 
men, but  also  unselfish  patriots.  Men  like  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin  in  South  America  or  Washington  in  the  United 
States  are  more  wholesome  heroes  for  school  children  than 
selfish  brigands  like  Frederick  the  Great  or  Napoleon,  how- 
ever great  their  genius.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  moral 
health  of  Italy  that  the  nation  was  liberated  and  united  by 
idealists  such  as  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  and  not  by  one  of 
the  Borgias,  as  Macchiavelli  had  desired.  It  required  the 
war  of  1870  to  purge  the  French  soul  of  the  poison  of 
Napoleonism  and  the  war  of  1914-1918  to  purge  Germany 
of  the  Hohenzollern  legend — if  the  cure  is  even  yet  complete. 


The  second  fact  is  that  a  great  tradition  is  not  enough 
to  save  a  nation.  There  must  be  stability  and  civic  sense  in 
the  rank  and  file.  No  one  would  claim  that  the  United 
States  is  a  nation  of  George  Washingtons,  but  at  least  we 
have  maintained  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form  the  institu- 
tions which  he  fought  to  establish.  But  tropical  America 
has  fallen  into  anarchy  and  military  despotism  while 
vainly  invoking  the  name  of  republican  liberty.  Our  path 
has  been  on  the  high  road ;  Latin  America  has  fallen  among 
thorns  and  jungle  weeds.  But  both  peoples  have  the  same 
ideal,  the  same  tradition,  the  same  ultimate  goal,  and  if 
Venezuela  wins  her  way  to  sane  constitutional  government 
it  will  be  because  the  people  have  caught  something  of 
the  divine  flame  that  fired  the  martial  spirit  of  Bolivar. 

How  to  Build  Utopias 

By  Preston  Slosson 

BUILDING  Utopias  is  a  profitable  industry;  not  for 
the  architect,  who  seldom  gets  either  pay  or  credit 
for  his  blueprints,  but  for  the  commonwealth.  It  is 
true  that  the  ideal  is  never  fully  realized  in  practise,  but 
it  is  only  by  comparing  the  Good  with  the  Best  that  we 
can  get  the  Better.  Unfortunately  the  technique  of  the 
architects  of  Utopia  is  often  faulty.  Their  "castles  in 
Spain"  are  so  ill-constructed  that  even  if  they  could 
actually  be  built  they  would  collapse  of  their  own  weight. 
Now  the  ai'chitect  of  the  ideal  has  the  advantage  over 
the  architect  of  the  real  that  he  does  not  have  to  square 
his  structure  with  current  politics.  He  has  an  unencum- 
bered plot  of  land  and  can  start  with  the  very  foundations 
of  society.  The  practical  statesman  must  reckon  with  the 
efforts  of  his  predecessors  who  have  cumbered  the  land 
with  their  incomplete  and  often  ill-planned  buildings;  he 
must  use  the  materials  furnished  him  and  the  sort  of  labor 
which  he  is  able  to  hire.  Hamilton  at  work  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Bismarck  constructing  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  Wilson  planning  the  League  of  Nations,  even 
Lenin  ruling  Soviet  Russia  are  in  a  very  different  position 
from  Plato  or  H.  G.  Wells  dreaming  of  what  a  wonderful 
world  might  be  made  "if  only  people  had  more  sense."  Yet 
the  freedom  of  the  Utopian  is  not  unlimited.  Utopians  do 
not  have  to  reckon  with  temporary  political  prejudices  and 
complications,  but  they  must  make  allowance  for  the  per- 
manent weaknesses  of  human  nature.  They  do  not  have  to 
shoulder  the  problems  of  our  competitive  and  capitalist  in- 
dustrialism, but  they  must  recognize  that  the  bounty  of 
nature  is  not  unlimited  and  that  even  Utopia  is  not  a  Lub- 
berland  where  roasted  pigs  run  about  crying,  "Come  and 
eat  me!"  Even  the  ideal  state  will  have  real  problems.  Let 
us  ask  what  these  are. 

In  the  first  place,  Utopia  must  be  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomically. Some  Utopias  are  open  to  objection  on  this 
score.  Morris's  delightful  "News  From  Nowhere"  shows  a 
race  dwelling  splendidly  in  noble  mansions  and  wearing 
artistic  clothing.  Such  a  Utopia  is  very  satisfactory,  but 
one  naturally  inquires  "where  does  the  money  come  from?" 
To  raise  everyone's  standard  of  living  to  such  a  point  there 
must  be  enormous  productivity.  But  Morris  repudiates  in- 
dustrialism and  the  machine;  all  this  is  done  by  hand 
labor.  Evidently,  then,  people  must  work  very  long  hours 
indeed;  what  will  be  the  incentive?  There  is  no  wealth- 
incentive,  for  all  property  is  held  in  common  and  the  very 
concept  of  "money"  has  vanished.  There  is  no  compulsion  to 
labor,  either  by  industrial  conscription,  such  as  Bellamy 
advocated  in  "Looking  Backward,"  and  William  James  in 
his  "Moral  Equivalent  of  War,"  or  by  slavery,  as  in  More's 
"Utopia,"  or  by  a  servile  working  class,  as  in  Plato's  "Re- 
public." Apparently  you  can  loaf  if  you  want  to.  What  is 
Morris's  solution?  Why,  simply  that  everyone  is  filled  with 
a  passionate  love  of  labor;  work  has  magically  become 
play.  This  is  not  solving  a  difficulty;  it  is  invoking  a 
miracle. 
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In  the  second  place,  Utopia  must  deal  with  the  possible 
criminal  who  attacks  society  from  within  and  the  foreign 
foe  who  threatens  it  from  without.  Too  many  Utopias,  as 
Chesterton  says,  take  for  granted  that  no  one  will  want 
more  than  his  fair  share  and  then  use  great  ingenuity  in 
deciding  whether  that  share  will  be  brought  by  boat  or 
balloon.  Anj'^one  who  says  that  if  "conditions  were  put 
right  everyone  would  be  good"  or  "if  children  were  prop- 
erly trained  they  would  all  be  unselfish  when  they  grew 
up"  is  imagining  not  a  new  commonwealth  but  a  new  race  of 
beings.  Homo  sapiens  is,  biologically,  a  species  with  a  very 
wide  range  of  individual  variation.  Whatever  eugenics  may 
do  to  diminish  the  element  of  the  defective  and  degenerate, 
and  whatever  education  may  do  to  train  good  citizens, 
there  will  always  be  some  people  less  trustworthy  than 
others.  In  Utopia  you  may  abolish  the  prisons,  if  you  like, 
and  put  the  lawbreakers  in  hospitals,  or  follow  Wells's 
hint  and  isolate  them  from  civilization  in  island  communi- 
ties, but  you  cannot  let  them  run  around  loose  to  endanger 
the  rights  of  decent  folk.  Nor  is  the  criminal  the  only 
problem.  The  mental  defective,  the  dull  and  slothful,  the 
thriftless  and  inct)mpetent  present  serious  problems.  Will 
you  make  them  work?  Will  you  support  them  in  public  in- 
stitutions? Will  you  permit  them  to  marry  or  not?  How 
will  you  keep  them  from  sinking  to  a  low  standard  of 
living  and  creating  centers  of  poverty  and  disease? 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  possible  foreign 
foe.  You  can  defend  your  Utopia,  either  by  isolation  or 
by  an  effective  military  system,  or  you  can  make  your 
Utopia  a  world  state  in  which  all  nations  and  races  are  in- 
cluded. Plato,  More,  Bacon  chose  the  former  alternative. 
Utopia  was  armed,  and  on  the  defensive.  But  moderns  like 
Wells  insist  on  a  world  state.  That  solves  the  question  of 
war,  but  raises  the  new  question  of  race.  A  limited  Utopia 
may  be  homogeneous  and  have  no  problem  of  racial  and  na- 
tional differences,  but  a  world  state  must  be  one  adapted 
to  all  sorts  of  people.  What  will  you  do  with  the  backward 
races?  Will  you  admit  them  at  once  to  full  citizenship  and 
trust  that  they  will  "find  their  level"  as  individuals  in  a 
world  commonwealth,  or  will  you  keep  them  under  some 
sort  of  benevolent  guardianship  as  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  will  you  simply  kill  them  off? 

In  the  third  place,  Utopia  must  deal  with  the  fact  that 
the  human  race  is  made  up  of  men,  women  and  children 
and  that  no  alteration  of  institutions  will  change  the  fact. 
If,  like  so  many  Utopians  from  Plato  to  the  modern  com- 
munists, you  attempt  to  abolish  the  home  you  will  face 
serious  difficulties  that  are  independent  of  the  present 
economic  system.  Instinctive  mother  love  will  resent  the 
placing  of  all  children  in  great  public  institutions,  and  in- 
stinctive jealousy  will  make  any  kind  of  legalized  polygamy 
a  source  of  general  misery.  What  many  young  radicals 
term  "conventions"  are  often  instincts  older,  deeper  and 
stronger  than  civilization  itself. 

In  the  fourth  place  comes  the  question  of  government. 
You  can  have  an  anarchistic  Utopia,  but  you  must  have 
some  arrangements  for  administration  of  common  affairs; 
if  not  thru  the  State  then  by  voluntary  organizations,  such 
as  gilds,  corporations  and  cooperative  associations.  Will 
you  have  public  affairs  run  democratically  or  by  a  special 
class?  If  you  choose  aristocracy,  on  what  will  it  be  based? 
Race,  wealth,  profession,  personal  qualifications  or  what? 
If  it  is  a  hereditary  ruling  class,  how  will  you  weed  out 
the  inefficient  and  keep  your  aristocracy  true  to  its  original 
meaning  of  "the  rule  of  the  best"?  If  you  have  a  democracy, 
in  what  manner  will  public  officials  be  chosen?  What  in- 
ducements will  there  be  for  the  ablest  men  to  enter  public 
life? 

Fifthly,  Utopia  should  be  progressive.  All  the  early 
Utopias  were  established  with  permanent  constitutions  and 
made  no  provision  for  change.  But  no  social  state  can  re- 
main   permanently    on    the    same    level.    Unless    it    makes 


progress  it  degenerates;  witness  China  during  the  cen- 
turies of  isolation  from  foreign  influence.  The  modern  note 
of  an  alterable,  adaptable  Utopia  enters  literature  with 
Bacon's  "New  Atlantis,"  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  a 
vast  institution  for  scientific  research.  Our  great  Utopia 
specialist,  Mr.  Wells,  has  depicted  at  length  or  sketched  by 
inference  a  score  of  future  commonwealths  which  have 
little  in  common  but  the  one  feature  of  being  open  to  change 
and  new  developments.  But  how  are  you  going  to  promote 
progress?  What  is  to  prevent  your  world-wide  Utopia  from 
"getting  stuck"  at  a  certain  level  of  uniform  well-being  in 
which  the  ferment  of  discontent  and  the  stern  despotism  of 
that  necessity  which  mothers  invention  is  too  much  lack- 
ing? Utopia  must  beware  the  fate  of  the  Lotus  Eaters. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  your  Utopia  should 
be  attractive.  Since  it  is  the  whole  idea  of  Utopia  writers 
to  present  an  ideal  state  of  being,  this  seems  a  strange 
and  unnecessary  qualification.  But  how  often  it  happens 
that  the  architect  of  a  Utopia  concentrates  so  much  on  the 
machinery  of  his  plan  that  he  forgets  the  purpose  for  which 
the  plan  exists.  There  is  too  much  machinery  about  some 
Utopias;  they  seem  more  like  factories  than  homes.  If 
Morris  extended  individual  liberty  to  impossible  lengths, 
Bellamy,  Campanella  and  Plato  limited  it  unduly.  One  has 
the  feeling  that  life  so  strictly  regulated — even  tho  for 
one's  own  good — would  become  intolerable.  If  Utopia  is  to 
he  Utopia  it  must  be  a  jolly  place,  full  of  laughter,  ad- 
venture and  variety.  It  must  have  "all  the  comforts  of 
home,"  besides  eliminating  the  discomforts.  The  final  test 
of  sincerity  and  ability  in  the  inventor  of  a  Utopia  is  to 
ask:  "Honest,  now,  and  'cross  your  heart,'  would  you  really 
like  to  live  there?" 

Two  Questions 

When  will  Ireland  have  peace?  Will  she  like  it? 

Hobson 

AN  imminent  war  with  Japan  is  predicted  by  our  lead- 
ing specialist  on  Japanese  wars.  This  is  the  ninth  or 
tenth  imminent  war  with  Japan  he  has  announced.  The 
others  were  called  off — on  account  of  rain  or  somethin' — 
but  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  Hobson  breast. 

Our  Moral  Countenance 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

IF  there  were  any  way  by  which  we  could  obtain  a  com- 
posite photograph  of  the  American  people  that  would 
reveal  to  the  skilled  physiognomist  the  moral  nature 
and  habits  of  this  amazing  aggregation  of  almost  one 
hundred  and  six  millions  of  human  beings,  what  type  of 
moral  countenance  should  we  behold? 

Perhaps  the  portrait  painter  or  the  dramatist  could 
seize  upon  and  record  the  significant  lineaments.  The  data 
we  have.  They  show  a  character  strangely  indifferent  to 
"the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  and  highly  solicitous 
concerning  "mint,  anise  and  cummin."  For  men  and  women 
struggling  against  hope  to  get  an  economic  foothold  with- 
out dishonesty  or  dishonor  there  is  no  mercy  in  law  or 
in  business  if  they  suffer  misfortune.  For  thugs  and  thieves 
there  is  boundless  sentimentality  and  powerful  political 
and  legal  backing.  For  criminals  who  actually  get  into 
prison  a  reformed  penology  sees  to  it  that  life  behind  the 
bars  is  made  more  comfortable,  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
than  it  normally  is  for  law-abiding  men  and  women  who 
earn  the  taxes. 

Here  are  bits  of  the  data  by  which  these  assertions  are 
justified.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  months  all  of  the 
following  news  items  have  appeared  in  the  New  York 
press. 

Henry  Barrett  Chamberlain  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission in  an  address  before  Chicago  business  men  de- 
clared  that  crime   is   an   established   business  in    Chicago, 
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centralized,  organized,  commercialized,  as  steady  a  business 
as  any,  and  followed  by  ten  thousand  professionals.  In  1919 
this  crime  trust  did  a  twelve  million  dollar  business  in 
Chicago. 

The  Homicide  Bureau  of  the  district  attorney's  office  of 
New  York  County  investigated  last  year  679  killings  re- 
ported as  possible  homicides.  Of  this  number  130  cases  were 
presented  to  grand  juries,  seventy-eight  indictments  were 
returned,  and  one  conviction  for  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree was  obtained.  Following  up  this  investigation  First 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Banton  looked  into  the  records 
for  the  preceding  twenty  years  and  discovered  that  the 
whole  number  of  convictions  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
in  New  York  County  in  that  period  was  only  ninety-three, 
or  an  average  of  less  than  five  a  year. 

WHAT  then  do  we  do  with  or  for  professional  criminals 
and  occasional  criminals  of  the  brutal  sort  that  we 
so  successfully  save  from  punishment?  Here  are  indications. 
A  wealthy  young  man  at  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail  for  manslaughter  in  run- 
ning down  and  killing  a  pedestrian.  After  killing  his  man 
he  had  tried  to  get  away  and  was  not  arrested  until  the 
following  day.  With  the  jail  sentence  a  fine  of  $1,000  was 
imposed.  On  appeal  the  sentence  was  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Board  of  Pardons  then  took  the  case  in 
hand  and  liberated  the  off"ender.  Thereupon  the  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Department  at  Trenton  restored  his  license  to 
drive  an  automobile! 

This  sort  of  thing,  so  far  from  being  an  exceptional  in- 
cident, is  nearly  typical.  Chief  City  Magistrate  William 
McAdoo  of  New  York  City  recently  stated  publicly  that 
detectives  who  had  investigated  the  records  of  14,363 
chauffeurs  that  had  applied  for  licenses  to  operate  automo- 
biles in  New  York  City  since  1918  found  that  875  of  them 
were  criminals.  Going  into  detail  he  said  that  in  1920  242 
chauffeurs  out  of  4945  who  applied  for  licenses  were  con- 
victed felons.  Of  1395  applicants  to  March  22  of  this  year 
112  had  been  found  guilty  of  felony.  Out  of  approximately 
7500  chauffeurs  who  had  applied  for  renewal  of  licenses 
between  August,  1919,  and  January,  1920,  more  than  500 
had  criminal  records.  Among  them  twenty-seven  men 
had  been  convicted  of  assaulting  women  passengers  whom 
they  were  conveying  in  their  cabs. 

What  do  we  do  for  or  to  the  small  percentage  of  crim- 
inals that  we  convict  of  felony?  It  is  a  well  established 
fact,  known  to  every  student  of  these  matters,  that  most 
of  the  serious  crimes,  including  murder,  burglary,  high- 
way robbery  and  criminal  assault,  are  committed  by  very 
young  men.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  of  ages  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  whenever  one  of  these  young  thugs  is  convicted 
of  murder  every  newspaper  heads  up  the  story  in  lines  that 
contain  the  words  "boy  murderer,"  and  enormous  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  by  well  meaning  persons,  including 
often  highly  reputable  individuals,  for  remission  of  sen- 
tence on  the  ground  that  the  murderer  is  of  tender  years, 
has  unfortunately  been  under  bad  influences,  and  ought 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reform! 

And  what  of  men  actually  sentenced  to  the  prisons  and 
incarcerated?  More  and  more  we  are  turning  them  loose 
after  a  merely  nominal  confinement  under  our  parole  laws. 
That  in  certain  instances  parole  is  wise  is  undeniable.  That 
it  is  being  abused  is  equally  undeniable.  Chief  of  Police 
Fitzmorris  of  Chicago,  making  public  a  remarkable  array 
of  statistics  of  crime  by  paroled  criminals,  sums  up  his  own 
view  of  the  parole  law  as  follows: 

It  is  the  criminal's  best  friend.  By  these  records  the  parole 
law  stands  convicted  of  being  accessory  before  the  fact  to  most 
of  the  recent  crimes.  It  is  outrageous  to  think  that  these  men, 
sentenced  to  long  terms,  could  have  secured  their  freedom  in 
such  a  short  time.  A  cold-blooded  murderer  released  after  serving 
only  thirteen  months!  Can  you  beat  it? 

So  far  the  weightier  matters!  Of  devotion  to  the  mint, 


anise  and  cummin,  the  examples  that  could  be  picked  out 
of  the  newspapers  in  any  winter  month  when  legislatures 
are  in  session  would  easily  fill  all  the  columns  of  an  issue 
of  The  Independent.  Representative  specimens  must  suf- 
fice. The  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws  forbidding  the  sale 
and  smoking  of  cigarettes  goes  on  steadily  year  by  year. 
On  March  8  last  a  bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
and  forbidding  any  smoking  in  public  places  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  of  Utah.  On  April  11  the  Governor  of 
Iowa  signed  a  bill  permitting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to 
adults.  In  Kansas,  a  branch  of  the  American  Legion  having 
demanded  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes. Dr.  William  A.  McKeever,  author  of  the  law,  charged 
that  the  Legion's  move  was  "inspired  by  certain  big  inter- 
ests" and  appealed  to  the  Legion  to  "turn  from  the  selfish 
cigarette"  and  "come  out  on  the  side  of  Christ  and  Kan- 
sas." During  the  winter  session  of  the  legislature  of  Utah 
a  bill  was  proposed  to  prohibit  shoes  with  heels  higher 
than  one  and  one-half  inches.  It  provided  that  any  person 
found  with  a  pair  of  shoes  with  heels  of  offending  hight  in 
his  possession  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $25  to 
$500  on  first  conviction,  and  of  $500  to  $1,000  and  impris- 
onment for  thirty  days  to  one  year  for  subsequent  offenses. 
This  bill,  of  course,  was  not  meant  to  be  passed,  or  taken 
seriously.  But  the -fact  that  it  was  thought  funny  was  suf- 
ficiently significant  of  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  we  have 
come.  In  nearly  every  state  sporadic  attempts  by  municipal 
authorities  are  being  made  to  enforce  unrepealed  ancient 
ordinances  by  shutting  down  soda  fountains,  ice  cream 
parlors,  news  stands  and  gasoline  stations  on  Sunday. 
These  spasmodic  experiments,  however,  are  not  as  yet 
strengthening  the  cause  of  the  blue  law  propagandist. 

Into  the  causes  of  these  perversities  of  moral  reaction 
in  America  it  is  probably  well  not  to  inquire  too  closely. 
Defects  of  character  or  of  intelligence,  or  of  both,  may  be 
involved,  or  possibly  we  have  only  fallen  into  bad  habits 
and  mischievous  fads.  Let  us  hope  that  as  we  recover  from 
the  shell  shocks  of  the  war  we  shall  get  back  to  something 
more  like  "normalcy." 

Page  Senator  Penrose 

PRESIDENT  Harding  declares  that  it  would  be  "ob- 
jectionable" if  Congress  or  the  Senate  "should  assume 
the  function  of  the  Executive"  and  assume  the  initiative 
in  foreign  policy.  Let's  see,  wasn't  there  a  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  who  declared  that  it  made  no  difference  who 
would  be  Secretary  of  State  since  the  Senate  would  control 
foreign  relations  in  any  case? 

The  Dilemma 

THE  Allies  are  in  a  difficulty.  Germany  must  grow  strong 
and  prosperous  and  develop  a  great  foreign  trade  in 
order  to  pay  anything  worth  collecting  by  way  of  repara- 
tions. But  a  powerful  Germany  with  tentacles  of  trade  in 
every  world  market  might  refuse  to  pay.  The  situation  can 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  one  act  farce  which  we  ap- 
pend below: 

(France  enters  the  room  with  a  revolver  and  discovers  the 
burglar,  Germany,  making  off  with  loot.  There  arc  spoons  in 
his  pocket,  but  also  a  pistol.) 

Householder— Hands  up!  (The  burglar  raises  his  hands  way 
above  his  head.  Pause  for  ten  minutes.)  Well,  are  you  going  to 
give  up  your  loot  or  are  you  not?  Shell  out!  (The  burglar  lowers 
his  hands  and  sticks  them  into  his  pocket.)  Hands  up!  Do  you 
want  your  head  blown  off?  Try  to  reach  for  your  pistol,  will 
you?  (A  long  pause.)  Say-y-y,  how  long  are  you  going  to  keep 
me  waiting  for  that  money  you  owe  me?  Hand  it  over  and  be 
quick  about  it.  (The  burglar  again  obediently  reaches  for  his 
pocket.)  Pulling  your  gun  on  me,  are  you?  Hands  up,  way-y-y 
up.  That's  right.  Now  keep  them  there.  If  you  make  another 
move  it  will  be  the  last  of  you.  .  .  .  Well,  do  you  want  to 
keep  me  here  all  night?  How  many  times  have  I  got  to  tell  you 
to  pay  me  for  robbing  this  house?     .     .     . 

We  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  suggest  a  logical  ending  for 
this  situation. 
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As  the  fatal  first  of  May  approached  the  Allies  grew 
more  and  more  insistent  in  their  demands  on  Ger- 
many. These  demands  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads. 
One  was  that  Germany  agree  to  the  Allied  program  for 
reparations  or  present  an  acceptable  substitute;  the  other, 
that  Germany  immediately  make  good  on  the  payments 
alleged  to  be  already  overdue.  The  German  Government 
answered  the  first  demand  by  sending  fresh  proposals  to 
the  United  States  for  transmission  to  the 
Allies.  It  answered  the  second  demand  by  new 
protests  against  the  estimates  by  the  Allied 
Reparation  Commission  of  German  payments 
already  made. 

The  demand  for  immediate  payment,  it 
should  be  understood,  is  quite  independent  of 
the  demand  for  a  general  settlement  of  future 
payments.  Many  of  the  French  who  admit  it 
to  be  possible  that  Germany  may  make  a  sat- 
isfactory reparations  offer  are  none  the  less 
of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  military 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  valley  to  punish  Ger- 
many for  not  paying  the  whole  sum  already 
due  (20,000,000,000  gold  marks  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  goods)  and,  in  general,  to  "teach  her 
a  lesson"  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

To  make  up,  in  part,  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  sum  due  by  May  1,  1921,  on  reparations 
the  Reparations  Commission  ordered  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  transfer  "to  the  branches 
of  the  Reichsbank  at  Cologne  or  Coblenz  the 
total  of  the  metal  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank." 
This  sum,  the  entire  gold  reserve  on  which  the 
German  paper  currency  is  based,  was  not  to  be  confiscated 
by  the  Allies  forthwith,  but  to  remain  as  a  sort  of  pledge 
or  security  that  the  payments  due  would  be  met.  This  de- 
mand was  rejected  by  the  German  Government.  In  reply, 
the  Reparations  Commission  sent  a  sharp  note  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  gold  reserve  to  the  Bank  of  France  on 
or  before  April  30. 

Germany's  latest  proposal,  as  transmitted  to  the  United 


of  penalties  ends  immediately ;  if  the  actual  basis  of  (lerman 
production  is  not  further  restricted,  and  if  Germany  is  admitted 
to  world  trade  and  relieved  from  unproductive  expenses. 

The  "Appeal  to  Caesar" 

WITH  the  first  of  May  impending  and  the  consequent 
threat  of  Allied  coercion  the  German  Government  in 
its   extremity   turned    to    the    United    States,   the   one    na- 
tion still  technically  "at  war"  with   Germany,    as   arbiter 
and   mediator.    Chancellor    Fehrenbach    and    Foreign    Min- 
ister   Simons    delivered    a 


memorandum  to  Mr. 
Dresel,  American  Com- 
missioner at  Berlin,  for 
transmission  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  In  this 
note  the  United  States 
Government  was  asked  to 
fix  the  amount  of  the  in- 
demnity, Germany  agree- 
ing to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  President  Hard- 
ing, whatever  it  might  be : 

In  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  the 
German  people,  the  under- 
signed, notwithstanding  the 
still  existing  technical  state 
of  war,  respectfully  petition 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  medi- 
ate the  reparation  question 
and  to  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  Germany  to^  the  Allied 
powers  and  eagerly  urge  him 
to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Allied  powers  to  such  media- 
tion. 

They  solemnly  declare  that 
the  German  Government  are  ready  and  willing  to  agree,  without 
qualification  or  reservation,  to  pay  to  the  Allied  powers,  as 
reparation  such  sum  as  the  President  after  examination  and  in- 
vestigation may  find  just  and  right.  They  formally  pledge  them- 
selves to  fulfill  in  letter  and  spirit  all  the  provisions  of  any 
award  that  may  be  made  by  him. 

With  abiding  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  this  request  and 
with  undeniable  sincerity  of  purpose  the  German  people,  thru 
their  constituted  Government,  submit  their  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United   States  with   the   confident  hope  that  it  be 


Chapin   in  Si.  Louig  Star 
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States,  goes  much  beyond  any  previous   oflFer,  tho  it  does      granted  to  the  end  that  a  final  award  may  be  made  in  accordance 


not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  adequate  by  the  Allies.  Ger- 
many undertakes  to  pay  50,000,000,000  gold  marks,  present 
value,  which  with  interest  over  the  expected  term  of  years 
necessary  to  meet  the  debt  would  amount  to  200,000,000,000 
marks.  To  aid  in  raising  this  sum  an  international  loan 
would  be  necessary.  Interest  on  the  reparations  debt  not 
covered  by  the  loan  would  be  limited  to  4  per  cent  only. 
As  a  part  of  the  reparations  payment  Germany  is  willing 
to  furnish  labor  and  materials,  as  desired,  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  devastated  departments  of  France;  and  to 
assume  part  of  the  Allied  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately  the  German  offer,  generous  as  it  sounds, 
has  attached  to  it  certain  conditions  which,  whether  or  not 
reasonable  in  themselves,  are  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  Allies;  these 
are: 

Execution  of  the  above  proposals  would  wipe  out  all  other 
obligations  of  Germany  in  respect  of  reparations.  The  private 
property  of  Germans  abroad  would  be  also  freed.  Germany  only 
considers  these  proposals  as  capable  of  acceptance  if  the  regime 


with  right  and  justice  to  meet  the  heartfelt  wishes  of  all  civil- 
ized nations,  to  avoid  the  immeasurable  consequences  of  imminent 
coercive  measures  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 

To  this  Secretary  Hughes  replied  at  once  that  the  United 
States  Government  could  not  undertake  to  act  as  umpire 
in  fixing  the  indemnity  on  its  sole  responsibility,  but  that 
it  would  gladly  offer  its  good  offices  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
newal of  reparations  negotiations  between  Germany  and 
the  Allies. 

Secretary  Hughes  said: 

This  Government  could  not  agree  to  mediate  the  question  of 
reparations  with  a  view  to  acting  as  umpire  in  its  settlement. 

Impressed,  however,  with  the  seriousness  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, as  they  affect  the  whole  world,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  feels  itself  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  obtaining  an  early  and  just  solution.  This  Government 
strongly  desires  that  there  should  be  an  immediate  resumption 
of  negotiations  and  reiterates  its  earnest  hope  that  the  German 
Government  will  promptly  formulate  such  proposals  as  would 
present  a  proper  basis  of  discussion. 

Should  the  German  Government  take  this  course,  this  Gov- 
ernment will  consider  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Allied  governments  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  them  in  order 
that  negotiations  may  speedily  be  resumed. 
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Tirol  Votes  to  Join  Germany 

IN  the  western  corner  of  Austria  there  is  an  Alpine  dis- 
trict dividing  Germany  from  Italy.  In  former  times  it 
extended  farther  south  than  it  does  now  and  included 
Italians  as  well  as  German  Austrians.  The  fortunes  of  war 
have  given  to  Italy  southern  Tirol  with  a  mixed  German- 
Italian  population;  what  remains  to  Austria  is  purely 
German.  The  Tirolese  are  a  race  of  simple,  sturdy  moun- 
taineers; very  much  resembling  their  western  neighbors, 
the  German  Swiss,  tho  they  are  so  far  from  sharing  the 
Swiss  republican  traditions  that  they  have  cherished  a 
sentimental  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  are 
royalist  and  Pan-Germanist  in  politics.  They  feel  very  little 
kinship  to  the  more  or  less  Socialist  Government  at  Vienna 
which  is  directing  the  affairs  of  Austria;  moreover,  dimin- 
ished Austria  no  longer  gives  them  the  economic  advan- 
tages they  enjoyed  under  the  old  Empire.  Switzerland 
shows  no  disposition  to  take  them  in;  in  fact  the  Swiss 
definitely  rejected  an  opportunity  to  annex  the  little  Aus- 
trian province  of  Vorarlberg,  which  lies  between  Tirol  and 
Switzerland.  What  remains  to  Tirol?  Simply  the  choice  be- 
tween clinging  to  starving  Austria  in  expectation  of  better 
days,  or  of  uniting  with  Germany. 

All  this  is  in  explanation  of  the  remarkable  plebiscite  of 
April  24.  The  province  of  Tirol  voted  in  favor  of  union 
with  Germany  by  86,600  votes  to  928.  The  capital,  Inns- 
bruck, favored  union  by  33,000  votes  to  476.  Such  an  over- 
whelming verdict  has  rarely  been  recorded  on  a  question  of 
national  allegiance  in  a  fairly  conducted  plebiscite. 

The  Tirolese  plebiscite  differs  from  the  plebiscites  held 
in  Upper  Silesia  and  elsewhere  since  the  war  in  that  it  has 
no  legal  standing.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  authorized  by 
treaty,  it  goes  counter  to  treaty  stipulations.  In  the  treaties 
with  Germany  and  with  Austria  any  fusion  of  Germany 
and  Austria  are  specifically  forbidden  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
plebiscite  must  therefore  be  considered  simply  as  a  popular 
petition;  a  demonstration  of  sentiment. 

France  and  the  other  Allies  are  opposed  to  a  union  of 
Austria  with  Germany  for  two  main  reasons.  First,  it  would 
add  to  Germany  more  land  and  population  than  was  lost 
in  the  Great  War  to  France  and  to  Poland.  Second,  it 
would  thrust  German  power  into  the  heart  of  the  Danube 
valley  and  threaten  the  strategic  security  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  Italy.  The  first  objection 
would  not  apply  to  the  union  of  a  single  province,  such  as 
Tirol,  to  Germany.  Germany  would  not  gain  much  in  popu- 
lation or  wealth  by  annexing  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  the  eastern  Alps.  But  the  second  objection  is  strong, 
even  as  against  an  annexation  limited  to  the  province  of 
Tirol.  It  would  bring  the  frontier  of  Germany  south  to  the 
frontier  of  Italy;  to  the  benefit  of  Italian  trade  but  to  the 
peril  of  Italian  security.  An  independent  Tirolese  buffer 
state',  or  Tirol  as  a  part  of  Austria,  reduced  as  Austria  is, 
or  Tirol  as  a  part  of  Switzerland  would  any  of  them  mean 
that  Italy  has  no  menace  on  her  northern  frontier.  But 
with  the  full  weight  of  mighty  Germany  pressing  down  to 
Italy  thru  the  Tirol- — no  wonder  the  Allies  are  nervous.  For 
this  reason  it  is  probable  that  they  will  ignore  the  result 
of  the  Tirolese  plebiscite. 

Lloyd-George  on  Ireland 

IN  spite  of  every  di.scouragement  Premier  Lloyd  George 
is  determined  to  put  into  effect  his  new  system  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  He  announced  that  elections  for  the  two 
Parliaments  (the  one  for  the  Protestant  part  of  Ulster  and 
the  one  for  the  rest  of  Ireland)  would  take  place  on  May  3 
and  that  the  Ulster  Parliament  would  meet  on  June  21. 
Whether  the  Parliament  for  southern  Ireland  would  meet 
so  early  as  that  is  uncertain,  since  the  Sinn  Feiners  will 
do  their  best  to  keep  it  from  meeting. 


Several  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  urged  the 
Government  to  establish  a  truce  in  Ireland.  To  this  petition 
Premier  Lloyd  George  sent  a  long  reply,  outlining  his  views 
on  the  Irish  situation.  He  began  by  denying  the  charge 
brought  by  the  bishops  "of  indiscriminate  and  unauthor- 
ized reprisals  by  the  irregular  forces  of  the  Crown."  To 
this  he  answered  categorically  that  "There  are  no  irregular 
forces  of  the  Crown.  The  auxiliary  division  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  to  which  you  no  doubt  refer,  is  a  regu- 
lar force"  under  strict  discipline  and  it  was  not  organized 
until  "after  fifty-six  policemen,  four  soldiers  and  seventeen 
civilians  had  been  brutally  assassinated"  by  Sinn  Feiners. 

Then  he  turned  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  question. 
He  declared  that  on  two  points  there  could  be  no  compro- 
mize; secession  could  not  be  permitted,  since  it  would  be 
"incompatible  with  the  security  of  Great  Britain,"  and 
Ulster  must  not  be  coerced  into  an  unacceptable  scheme, 
because  it  would  mean  civil  war.  He  then  compared  the 
Irish  situation  with  the  Civil  war  in  America  and  identi- 
fied his  own  position  with  that  of  President  Lincoln: 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameiican  struggle  nearly  every  one 
in  these  islands  sympathized  with  the  South.  Even  Gladstone 
took  this  view  and  only  John  Bright  did  not  waver  in  his  ad- 
herence to  Lincoln's  cause.  That  war  lasted  four  years  and  cost 
a  million  lives  and  much  devastation  and  ruin.  There  was  more 
destruction  of  property  in  a  single  Confederate  county  than 
has  been  caused  by  all  the  so-called  reprisals  thruout  Ireland. 


Frank  Holland  in  John  Bull 


The  Irish  Derby 


Lincoln  rejected  truce  and  compromize,  as  he  often  said  he 
was  fighting  for  the  Union  and  meant  to  save  it,  even  if  he 
could  only  do  so  at  the  price  of  retaining  slavery  in  the  South. 
Is  there  a  man  or  woman  today  who  does  not  admit  that  the 
North  was  right,  and  who  does  not  see  the  calamitous  result 
which  would  have  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  American 
Union?  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  responsible  man  in  the  Southern 
States  today,  however  much  he  admires  great  figures  like  Jackson 
and  Lee,  who  is  not  glad  that  the  Union  was  preserved,  even 
at  that  terrible  cost. 

Is  not  our  policy  exactly  the  same?  It  is.  by  reason  of  the 
contiguity  of  the  two  islands  and  their  strategic  and  economic 
interdependence,  to  fight  secession  and  to  maintain  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  our  ancient  kingdom  of  many  nations.  I  believe 
our  ideal  of  combining  unity  with  home  rule  is  a  finer  and  nobler 
ideal  than  excessive  nationalism,  whirh  will  have  nothing  less 
than  isolation — which  is  the  Sinn  Fein  creed  and  which,  if  it 
had  full  play,  would  Balkauize  the  world.  I  believe  that  once  the 
struggle  is  over,  bitterness  forgotten  and  unity  preserved,  all 
will  agree  that  in  the  fundamentals  the  Government  was  right 
and  the  Sinn  Fein  wrong. 

Colombia  Treaty  Ratified 

THE  Senate  has  ratified  the  treaty  with  Colombia  which 
puts  to  rest  the  claims  of  Colombia  arising  from  the 
rebellion  and  secession  of  Panama  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  the  Canal  route. 

The      chief      provision      of      the      treaty      covers      the 
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payment  of  $25,000,- 
000  in  annual  instal- 
ments of  $5,000,000  each 
to  Colombia.  Colombia  is 
also  granted  the  right  to 
transport  mails,  products 
of  the  soil  and  war  ma- 
terials over  the  Panama 
Railway  and  the  Canal 
route  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  Colombia 
agrees  to  grant  formal 
recognition  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Panama. 
One  clause  that  stood  in 
the  treaty  as  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  during 
the  Wilson  administra- 
tion expressed  the  "sin- 
cere regret"  of  the 
United  States  at  the  in- 
terruption of  friendly 
relations  between  the 
two  countries  on  account 
of  the  canal  controversy. 
This  was  later  elimi- 
nated, as  it  might  be 
construed    as   an    admis- 
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sion  that  President  Roosevelt  had  acted  contrary  to  inter- 
national law  in  obtaining  the  Canal  route. 

Even  as  it  stood,  the  treaty  with  Colombia  did  not  escape 
criticism.  In  spite  of  President  Harding's  recommendation 
the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate  was  greatly  divided  on 
the  question  of  ratification.  The  Democrats  gave  twenty- 
nine  votes  for  ratification  and  only  four  against;  Senators 
Dial  of  South  Carolina,  Reed  of  Missouri,  Simmons  of 
North  Carolina  and  Watson  of  Georgia  constituting  the 
minority.  Forty  Republican  Senators,  for  the  most  part 
loyal  "organization"  men,  supported  the  treaty;  fifteen 
were  opposed.  These  fifteen  Senators  were  mainly  from  the 
west  and  of  the  insurgent  or  progressive  wing  of  the  party. 
The  main  ground  of  their  opposition  was  that  any  pay- 
ment to  Colombia  was  either  "blackmail,"  the  payment  of 
an  unjust  claim  for  reasons  of  expediency,  or  else  was  an 
admission  that  the  United  States  acted  wrongfully  in  sup- 
po'rting  the  Panama  revolution  which  made  possible  an 
American  canal.  They  objected  to  the  latter  inference  in 
loyalty  to  the  memory  of  President  Roosevelt.  Senator 
Borah  attempted  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  treaty 
declaring  that  in  making  the  payment  to  Colombia  the 
United  States  did  not  admit  any  share  in  bringing  about 
the  Panama  revolution  or  any  breach  of  international  law. 
This  amendment,  and  all  others  that  were  offered,  met  de- 
feat. Senator  Lodge,  formerly  an  opponent  of  the  Colombia 
treaty,  led  the  fight  for  ratification.  His  stand  was  important 
not  only  on  account  of  his  influence  in  foreign  affairs,  but 
because  his  long  friendship  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  en- 
couraged some  Roosevelt  men  to  follow  his  lead  on  the 
question. 

The  struggle  over  the  Colombia  treaty  was  the  hardest 
fight  the  Harding  administration  has  yet  experienced,  and 
the  decisive  victory  in  which  it  ended  will  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  new  President.  He  has  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  President  Wilson 
labored  in  vain  ever  since  1914  to  secure.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  more  "continuity  of  foreign  policy"  between 
the  Wilson  and  Harding  administrations  than  seemed  to  be 
possible  during  last  year's  campaign.  On  three  important 
questions,  trade  relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  the  dispute 
over  Yap  and  the  Colombia  treaty,  the  Republican  admin- 
istration has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  President  Wilson. 


HE  bill  limiting  immigration  from 
each  country  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  foreign-born  persons  of  each 
nationality  resident  in  the  United  States 
as  determined  by  the  census  of  1910  has 
again  been  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  measure  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  to  which 
President  Wilson  gave  a  "pocket  veto" 
at  the  close  of  last  session.  It  passed  the 
House  in  the  new  session  on  April  22, 
without  a  roll  call  and  without  any  im- 
portant amendment.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  permit 
political  refugees  to  enter  the  United 
States,  but  this  was  defeated.  The  meas- 
ure is  one  of  rigid  restriction,  but  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  permanent.  Its  purpose  is 
to  prevent  the  "dumping"  of  refugees  and 
pauper  immigrants  on  the  United  States  until  Congress 
can  frame  a  permanent  immigration  law,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  based  on  selective  standards  less  crude  than 
an  arbitrary  percentage  limit. 

One  effect,  an  intended  effect,  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
shift  the  current  of  immigration  from  eastern  and  south- 
ern Europe  and  western  Asia  to  northwestern  Europe.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  "old  immigration,"  including  the 
bulk  of  immigrant  residents  in  the  United  States,  came 
from  Germany,  Ireland,  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia. 
The  "new  immigration"  since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
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century  has  come  largely  from  Italy,  Russian  Poland  and 
the  old  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Immigration  from  these 
countries  would  be  heavily  reduced  by  the  3  per  cent  law, 
should  it  receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  of  the  House.  Of  course,  the  literacy  test 
for  aliens  which  is  already  in  effect  had  a  similar  purpose 
and  result,  as  illiteracy  still  widely  prevails  among  the 
Italians  and  the  Slavs,  while  it  is  almost  unknown  in  Ger- 
many, England  and  ScTandinavia. 

Something  of  a  flurry  in  political  circles  was  caused  by 
the  rumor  that  Secretary  Hughes  had  made  the  statement 
that  refugees  rendered  destitute  by  the  war  should  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  United  States;  "Reference  is 
especially  made  to  Armenians,  Jews,  Persians  and  Rus- 
sians, all  of  whom  have  been  so  driven  hither  and  thither 
since  1914  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  desirable  popu- 
lations for  any  country."  Aside  from  the  very  brutal  and 
inhospitable  character  of  these  remarks,  it  would  have  been 
undiplomatic  in  the  extreme  for  a  Secretary  of  State,  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs,  to  single  out  particular  nation- 
alities as  "undesirables."  Several  Congressmen  expressed 
surprize  that  so  prudent  a  man  as  Secretary  Hughes  should 
have  been  guilty  of  such  unguarded  remarks.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  statements  in  question  were  not  made  on  the 
authority  of  Secretary  HUghes  at  all,  but  were  simply  sum- 
maries of  consular  reports  transmitted  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  €ongress  in  response  to  requests  for  in- 
formation. 

The  Census  Bureau  announces  that  the  foreign  born 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  by  only  2.6  per 
cent  from  1910  to  1920 ;  the  smallest  proportionate  increase 
for  any  decade  of  American  history. 
This  relatively  slow  increase  was  al- 
most wholly  due  to  the  Great  War, 
which  practically  shut  off  immigra- 
tion from  the  European  belligerent 
countries  since  August,  1914.  For  the 
decade  1900  to  1910  the  increase 
amounted  to  over  20  per  cent.  The 
total   foreign-born    population    in   the 

United  States  is  now  13,703,987. 

Considering    the    totals    by    coun- 
tries,   Germany   leads   with    1,683,298 

citizens     transplanted     to     America; 
but  Germany  also  shows  the  greatest 

decrease  in  the  number  of  residents. 

In    1910    there    were    over    2,500,000 

persons     of     German     birth     in     the 

United    States.    Italy    comes    a    close 

second    to    Germany    with    1,607,458 

contributions  to  the  living  American 

population.    Russia    now    holds    third 

place;    there    are    1,398,999    Russians 

in     the     United     States.     Poland     is 

fourth   with    1,139,578;    Canada    fifth 

with   1,117,136,  of  whom  307,681   are 

French    Canadians;    Ireland    is    sixth 

with  1,035,680.  These  are  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  "millions  class."  Next  in 

order  come   England  with  over   800,- 

000;   Sweden  with  over  600,000;  Aus- 
tria,    Mexico      and      Hungary.      The 

Mexican-born      population      nearly 

doubled    in    ten    years,    perhaps    be- 
cause  the   civil   disturbances   of   that 

country  drove  many  Mexicans  to  the 

safer,    if    duller,    life    of   the    United 

States.    Other    countries    showing    an 

increased  contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can   population    are    Italy,    Denmark, 

France,     Finland,     Greece,     Holland, 

Rumania,    Spain,    Portugal,    Belgium 


Inlcrnalional 

"Big  Bill"  Haywood,  secretary  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  has  left  America  for  Russia, 
where  he  thinks  his  turbulent  ideas  can 
find  more  elbow  room — certainly  more 
than  in  a  twenty  years'  residence  in  a 
Federal   penitentiary 


and  Asiatic  countries;  on  the  other  hand  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Canada  and  Bulgaria 
showed  varying  degrees  of  decrease. 

A  Bolshevist  Chief  From  America 

WILLIAM  D.  Haywood,  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  has  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  to  Soviet  Russia.  In  Russia  he  hopes  to  find 
a  wider  sphere  of  action;  certainly  a  much  wider  one  than 
would  have  been  his  had  he  remained  in  the  United  States, 
since  he  was  under  sentence  for  seditious  activities  in  war- 
time and  faced  a  twenty-year  sentence  in  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary at  Leavenworth.  He  fled  while  out  on  bail. 

Tbere  had  been  some  tendency  in  labor  circles  to  consider 
such  bail-jumping  cowardly.  But  Charles  Edward  Scott, 
speaking  as  secretary  of  the  Pan-American  Agency  of  the 
Communist  Internationale,  explains  how  from  the  Bolshe- 
vist point  of  view  Haywood's  conduct  was  quite  ethical. 
"Comrade  Haywood  did  not  leave  the  United  States  of  his 
own  accord,  but  at  the  direct  command  of  the  Communist 
Internationale,  of  which  he  is  a  disciplined  member  and 
whose  authority  he  recognizes  as  the  highest  in  the  world." 
It  appears  that  the  Moscow  chieftains  of  revolution  were 
so  impressed  by  Haywood's  successful  organization  work 
for  the  I.  W.  W.  that  they  were  determined  that  such  a 
gem  of  purest  ray  serene  should  not  waste  its  brilliance  in 
the  prison  air.  They  therefore  summoned  him  to  Russia  to 
serve  "as  a  trusted  adviser  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
world  revolution."  He  went  to  Russia  "openly  and  undis- 
guised" (which,  if  true,  points  to  some 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  authorities) 
"and  openly  and  undisguised  he  will 
return  to  America;  but  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  coming  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  requirements  of  the 
revolutionary  class  struggle,  and  not 
by  the  decrees  of  capitalist  courts." 
Federal  District  Attorney  Clyne 
states  that  Haywood  will  probably  be 
put  in  charge  of  propaganda  work  in 
Germany  and  Scandinavia.  American 
superiority  in  press-agenting  and  all 
forms  of  publicity  work  and  advertis- 
ing is  recognized  the  world  over,  and 
it  is  but  a  deserved  tribute  to  this 
American  talent  that  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki,  tho  no  mean  propagandists 
themselves,  should  go  to  this  country 
to  gain  the  services  of  a  director  of 
propaganda. 

House  Approves 
Farm  Tariff 

iN  April  15  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  without  amend- 
ment the  Emergency  Tariff  bill.  It 
contains  the  provisions  of  the  tariff 
bill  on  farm  products  which  was 
passed  last  session  but  vetoed  by 
President  Wilson;  also  provisions  di- 
rected against  "dumping"  and  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  rates  of  ex- 
change in  computing  tariffs.  The  bill 
is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
general  tariff  measure  planned  by  the 
Republican  leaders;  it  is  a  "stop-gap" 
designed  to  shut  off  foreign  competi- 
tion from  the  American  farmers  in 
the    American    market    and    will    be 
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superseded  by  the  permanent 
schedules,  covering  manufac- 
tured products  as  well  as 
agricultural  produce,  in  the 
final  tariff  law.  The  vote  in 
the  House  was  decisive;  269 
supporting  the  bill  and  only 
112  opposing.  Results  of  the 
vote  followed  party  lines  in  the 
main;  a  few  Republicans  op- 
posing it  as  liable  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  city 
consumer,  and  a  few  Demo- 
crats representing  agricul- 
tural constituencies  supporting 
it  because  of  previous  pledges 
to  their  constituents. 

The  Democratic  caucus  had 
decided  to  oppose  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  29.  Al- 
tho  all  attempts  to  secure 
amendments  in  the  House  were 
decisively  defeated  the  bill 
may  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
the  Senate  until  some  changes 
have  been  made  considerably 
affecting  it. 


Chapin  in  St. 


Louis  Star 

The 


farmers'  Friend — ? 


Volstead  Again 


REPRESENTATIVE  Volstead,  whose  name  is  known 
wherever  liquor  is  drunk — or  is  not  drunk — has  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  measure 
amending  his  National  Prohibition  Act  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion created  by  Attorney-General  Palmer's  decision  that 
beer  could  be  prescribed  as  "medicine."  Many  prohibition- 
ists feared,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  phrase,  that  the  decision  of 
the  former  Attorney-General  tended  to  restore  the  liquor 
traffic  by  simply  substituting  "dose"  for  "drink."  The  pro- 
posed bill  declares  that  "Only  spirituous  and  vinous  liquor 
may  be  prescribed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  all  permits 
to  prescribe  and  prescriptions  for  any  other  liquor  shall  be 
void."  The  quantity  of  spirituous  and  vinous  liquor  pre- 
scribed for  any  patient  may  be  limited  by  order  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Commissioner. 

Other  clauses  of  the  new  bill  are  also  designed  to 
strengthen  the  law.  It  is  provided  that  there  should  be  no 
more  importation  or  manufacture  of  any  spirituous  liquor, 
even  for  non-beverage  purposes,  until  the  amount  of  liquor 
now  in  distilleries  and  bonded  warehouses  has  been  reduced 
to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  need  for  all  non-bev- 
erage uses.  New  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  withdrawal 
of  liquor  from  warehouses  ostensibly  for  medical  use,  but 
in  reality  for  beverage  purposes.  The  Attorney-General  is 
given  increased  power  over  the  issuing  and  cancelling  of 
permits. 

Our  War  General 

SECRETARY  of  War  Weeks  is  experimenting  with  an 
interesting  plan.  There  are  to  be  two  chiefs  of  the 
army.  The  Chief  of  Staff  will  occupy  the  position  held  by 
Major-General  Peyton  C.  March,  now  retiring,  as  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  army.  General  Pershing  will  head 
the  army  if  mobilized  on  a  war  footing  and  in  time  of  peace 
his  duty  will  be  to  prepare  an  organization  fit  to  act  as  the 
General  Headquarters  of  a  field  army  or  expeditionary 
force  when  need  arises.  A  similar  duplex  organization  ex- 
isted during  the  war;  the  novelty  lies  in  maintaining  it  in 
time  of  peace.  The  official  announcement  of  the  plan  is 
thus  worded: 

The  Secretary  of  War  stated  today  that  he  proposed  to  inau- 
gurate in  time  of  peace  a  skeletonized  general  headquarters,  the 


purpose  of  which  is  to  be  instantly  pre- 
pared for  active  military  operations  in 
time  of  war.  The  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  given  out  later.  General 
Pershing  will  be  the  head  of  the  skele- 
tonized general  headquarters.  It  will  be 
ready  in  time  of  peace  to  act  in  time  of 
war. 

Rent  Regulation 

ON  April  18  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  rendered  a  far- 
reaching  decision  on  the  power  of  leg- 
islation to  fix  rentals  of  private  prop- 
erty. The  test  cases  involved  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colufhbia  law,  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  the  law  for  New  York 
City,  enacted  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  Both  laws  were  based  on 
an  alleged  "emergency"  due  to  the 
post-war  housing  shortage  in  the 
great  cities.  Their  object  was  two-fold : 
to  prevent  excessive  or  "profiteer- 
ing" rentals,  and  to  prevent  the  dis- 
possession of  tenants  either  by  forcing 
them  to  relinquish  possession  at  the 
expiration  of  their  leases  in  favor  of 
new  tenants  willing  to  pay  higher 
rents  or  by  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  leases  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  services  (such  as  heating  and  janitor 
service)  which  ordinarily  go  with  the  lease. 

The  decision  was  one  of  those  "five  to  four"  verdicts 
which  have  become  so  unpleasantly  frequent  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Justice  Holmes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  upholding  the  District  of  Columbia  rent  law,  and 
he  was  supported  by  Justices  Brandeis,  Clarke,  Day  and 
Pitney.  Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  McKenna,  Mc- 
Reynolds  and  Van  Devanter  dissented.  The  minority  rested 


Brovm  in  Chicago  Dailv  Xeict 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 

their  case  on  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  forbidding 
the  taking  of  private  property  without  just  compensation 
and  the  passing  of  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. They  held  that  such  regulation  of  the  control  and 
use  of  property  as  was  involved  in  the  rent  laws  was  in 
effect  a  confiscation  of  property,  and  that  extensions  ■  of 
leases  beyond  a  fixed  term  was  interference  with  private 
contract. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that  the  housing  emergency 
was  "a  publicly  notorious"  fac<-  and  created  a  situation  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  warrant  legislative  action.  Precedent 
for  such  action  might  be  found  in  the  legal  regulations  in 
the  public  interest  of  irrigation,  mining  lands,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  other  regulations  of  private  real 
property.  "If  the  public  interest  be  established,  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  is  one  of  the  first  forms  in  which  it  is 
asserted,  and  the  validity  of  such  regulation  has  been 
settled." 


A    Little 


The  Trolleys  Slow  Down 

By  William  B.  Bailey 
Professor  of  Practical  Philanthropy  in  Yale  University 


The  story  of  most  industries  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  continuous  de- 
velopment accompanied  by  an  acceler- 
ation of  growth  in  recent  years.  A 
rather  striking  exception  to  this  is  of- 
fered by  the  history  of  the  electric 
railways  in  this  country.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  miles  of  line  in 
this  country  at  five  dates  from  1890 
to  1917: 

Miles   of  single  track    of 
electric     railways     in    the 
Date.  United  States. 

1890 8,123 

1902 22,577 

1907 34,382 

1912 41,065 

1917 44,835 

There  had  been  some  development  ot 
street  railways  in  this  country  previous 
to  1890,  but  most  of  it  was  of  horse 
cars.  In  fact  in  1890  out  of  a  little  over 
8000  miles  of  street  railways  nearly 
5700  miles  had  animal  traction.  In 
1917  horse  cars  were  in  use  upon  only 
eleven  miles  of  track.  Tlie  rate  of  in- 
crease in  track  mileage  has  steadily 
diminished  until  from  1912  to  1917  it 
amounted  to  but  6.9  per  cent.  The 
street  railways  of  this  country  have 
had  a  hard  time  to  make  ends  meet 
during  the  past  few  years,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  paying  dividends.  The  public 
felt  that  a  nickel  should  pay  for  a 
trolley  ride  of  almost  indefinite  length, 
and  by  means  of  transfers  a  ride  of 
over  twenty  miles  could  sometimes  be 
enjoyed  for  this  amount.  With  rising 
cost  of  operation  the  nickel  shrank  un- 
til it  no  longer  met  these  costs  and  the 
companies  were  forced  to  ask  for  a  six, 
seven,    eight,    and   sometimes   ten    cent 
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fare.  To  increase  their  troubles  came 
the  jitney  competition,  and  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  learn  that  in  1920  the 
street  railway  mileage  in  actual  oper- 
ation is  less  than  in  1917. 

Over  fourteen  and  a  half  billions  of 
passengers  were  carried  by  the  street 
railways  in  1917.  This  meant  an  aver- 
age of  109  paid  trips  for  each  person 
in  this  country,  and  264  trips  for  the 
urban  population.  The  average  person 
takes  about  twice  as  many  rides  as  was 
the  case  twenty  years  ago.  Notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  traffic,  the  net 
income  of  the  street  railways  was  in 
1917  twelve  millions  of  dollars  less 
than  in  1912.  Since  1917  it  is  probable 
that  there  has  been  a  further  shrink- 
ing in  net  income.  What  the  future  has 
in  store  for  the  trolley  companies  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  their  pros- 
pects are  by  no  means  rosy. 

A  Harnesser  of  Boy  Power 

By  Robert  L.  Macconel 

Here  is  a  tribute  from  far  Honolulu 
to  a  Boy  Scout  Organizer  as  "the 
best  man"  in  his  community. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  task  to 
select  a  single  person  from  seventy- 
five  odd  thousand  or  more  to  represent 
the  community  of  Honolulu,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  its 
"best  man." 

With  all  apologies  to  any  worthy 
competitors  in  this  territory  for  the 
title,  I  have  chosen  Scout  Executive 
William  Henry  Hutton,  affectionately 
called  "Pop"  by  all  who  know  him, 
because  of  his  unsur- 
passed qualities  as  a 
leader  and  also  for  his 
indomitable  energy  in 
training  the  youth  of 
the  country  to  be  better 
citizens. 

Many  times  a  man 
who  has  been  smiled  on 
by  old  age  has  sorrow- 
fully said,  "If  I  only  had 
been  taught  when  I  was 
a  lad."  Do  you  not  then 
respect  a  person  who  is 
training  poor  and  rich 
men's  sons,  young  and 
old  boys,  all  for  the  one 
thing — Good  Citizen- 
ship?  Where  is  the 
mayor  or  even  the  Gov- 
ernor, when  either  is 
placed      alongside      this 


50 


leader  of  "Boy  Power"?  And  we  sim- 
ply reward  our  friend  with  the  title 
of  "The  Best  Man." 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  "Pop"  and  con- 
sequently I  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  friend  for  life.  He  has  a 
very  benign  and  humorous  disposi- 
tion; he  looks  on  all  his  trials  and  sor- 
rows with  the  greatest  optimism. 

The  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Liberty 
Loans  were  greatly  aided  thru  the  ef- 
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Scout     Executive    Hutton,     or    "Pop,"     or 

Honolulu's     "best     man" — whichever     you 

like — who    makes    boys    his    business   and 

makes  his  business  thrive 

forts  of  the  three  hundred  Honolulu 
Boy  Scouts  and  it  was  thru  the  unsel- 
fish energies  of  Scout  Executive  Hut- 
ton that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Honolulu 
went  "Over  the  Top."  And  again,  when 
our  country  raised  money  by  having 
people  buy  War  Savings  Stamps  the 
Scout  Executive  was  the  one  who 
worked  night  and  day  during  the  last 
week  in  December,  1918,  in  pulling 
Honolulu  over  the  top.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  stamps 
were  sold  by  the  Scouts  and  every  cent 
was  checked  by  our  friend. 

I  could  mention  numerous  other  in- 
stances where  "Pop"  strained  every 
nerve  to  pull  a  thing  thru.  A  big  ban- 
quet was  to  be  held  in  the  National 
Guard  armory  some  weeks  ago  for  the 
reception  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Josephus  Daniels,  and  seventy-five 
Scouts  were  wanted  to  serve  as  wait- 
ers. The  notice  came  a  day  before  the 
banquet.  Mr.   Hutton  rang  up  or  per- 
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sonally  saw  a  hundred 
Scouts  that  day,  and  sev- 
enty-five Scouts  donned 
the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan 
banner  for  aprons  and 
were  on  hand  punctually 
to  serve  the  Secretary  and 
his  staff.  This  does  not 
seem  like  much  of  a  her- 
culean task,  but  when  the 
majority  of  boys  in  a 
town  are  working  in  pine- 
apple canneries,  business 
offices,  or  out  of  town,  the 
task  swells  and  a  person 
is  apt  to  get  a  few  gray 
hairs  overnight  thinking 
about  such  matters. 

The  army  posts  and 
other  large  gatherings  are 
often  entertained  by  our 
friend  and  if  by  chance 
you  happen  to  be  walking 
along  the  street  with  him  you  will 
often  hear  a  passerby  greet  him  with 
a  "Hello  Pop." 

As  people  get  to  love,  respect,  and 
understand  the  great  men  of  the  days 
gone  by  so  the  dwellers  in  a  village 
or  the  multitudes  in  a  city  grant  one 
or  more  of  its  citizens  a  marked  re- 
spect. 

It  is  so  that  I  have  selected  Wijliam 
Henry  Hutton. 

Making  Typewriting  an  Art 

Typewriters  are  now  being  made 
which,  in  addition  to  the  work  or- 
dinarily demanded,  produce  an  amazing 
variety  of  designs,  from  which  display 
letters  and  figures,  florets,  borders, 
music  composition,  and  intricate  rul- 
ings and  interlacings  are  rapidly  made 
by  operators.  For  this  purpose  unes- 
sential characters  are  discarded,  their 
places  being  taken  by  callitypic  out- 
lineals  which,  typed  connectedly  end 
to  end  or  combinationally  one  kind  over 
a  different  kind,  produce  results  evi- 
dently usable,  thru  photo-engraving  or 
stencil  medium,  for  reproductions  sim- 
ilar to  printing. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  few  of  these 
patterns.  Each  outlineal  is  so  sized  and 
positioned  as  to  fill  space  from  under- 
seore  to  underscore,  straight  charac- 
ters being  of  such  length  or  slant  that 
unbroken  lines  of  any  desired  length 
can  be  typed  at  will  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  original  of  the  illustration 
is  sixty-eight  typewriter-pica  charac- 
ters wide  and  thirty-four  lines  deep. 

Callitypic  outlineals  are  unpatented 
and  procurable  for  all  kinds  of  type- 
writers. Except  as  to  results  obtained, 
the  mechanisms   are   ordinary  in   key- 
board and  manipulation. 

Tlie  word  callitypy  was  coined  by 
the  inventor,  Jacob  Backes,  a  New 
York  City  printer,  who  contributed  a 
poem  to  The  Independent  for  March 
12,  1908,  and  who  at  one  time  read 
proof  on  this  magazine.  At  a  period 
when  his  experimentations  had  not 
reached  their  present  range  and  quality 
he  coined  the  word,  in  all  unabridged 
American  dictionaries  dated  1913  or 
later.  Callitypy  is  Kallitypie  in  Ger- 
man, aad  callitypie  in  French. 


Ewiiig  Galloicay 

When  China  decided  finally  to  graduate  from  the  jin- 
rikisha  into  trolleys,  it  did  the  thing  thoroly  and  had 
ultra-modern  trolleys  without  tracks.  Here  is  one  of  the 
streets  of  Shanghai,  with  a  street-car,  an  impressive 
showing  of  automobiles,  and  not  a  jinrikisha  in  sight. 
But,  of  course,  the  'rikshas  have  not  been  banished,  by 

any  means 


Sparks 


A  Georgia  taxpayer  paid  his  income  tax 

of  four  cents  in  four  instalments  of  a  penny 

each. 

*** 

In  some  parts  of  Central  Africa  it  is  a 

mark  of  respect  to  turn  the  back  upon  one's 

superior. 

*** 

A     French     schoolmaster     punished     a 

naughty  boy  by  making  him  copy  the  whole 

Treaty  of  Versailles. 

*** 

A  "National  High  School  Honor  Society" 
has  been  founded  "to  promote  in  the  schools 
the  spirit  of  endeavor,  to  develop  qualities 
of  resourcefulness  and  initiative,  to  dis- 
cover and  select  in  a  scientific  manner 
pupils  of  unusual  and  superior  ability,  and 


to  provide  the  intellectual  competition  that 

will  develop   their  powers  to  the  utmost." 
*** 

There  were  more  motor  cars  in  New  York 

State    alone    in    1920    than    in    the    whole 

United   States  in  1910. 
*** 

Dew  is  most  abundant  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, there  being  less  to  arrest  the  radia- 
tion of  the  earth's  heat. 
*** 

The  number  of  motor  cars  registered  in 

the  United  States  in  1920  was  9.211,295; 

an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  over  1919. 
*** 

The  Chinese,  of  all  peoples,  attach  most 

importance  to  etiquette,  their  Book  of  Rites 

dating  back  to  the  first  century  B.  C. 
*** 

The    two    extremes    in    human    hair    are 

that  of  the  negro,  flat  in  section  and  curly. 

and  that  of  the  Mongolian,  which  is  round 

and  straight. 

*** 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  750 
English  and  800  French  airmen  saved 
themselves  from  burning  balloons  by  means 
of   parachutes. 

The  French  War  Museum  at  Paris  has 
provided  space  for  100,000  books  about  the 
Great  War  and  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
shelves  for  magazines  and  newspapers 
bearing  on  it. 


;e  refused  to  admit 
alleging  that  "the 
He    did    not    state 

also   applied   to    per- 


A    New    York    jud; 
blondes    on    a    jury ; 
blondes    are    fickle." 
whether   or   not   this 
oxide  blondes. 

Miss  Agatha  Harrison,  Editor  of  the 
Social  Service  and  Administration  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  London,  is  going 
to  China  to  make  the  first  industrial  survey 
of  that  country. 
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To  him  who.  In  the  love  of  nature,  holds  cominunlon  with  her 
visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language.  For  his  gayer 
hours  she  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  the  smile  and  eloquence  of 
beauty,  and  she  glides  into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild  and 
gentle  e3niipathy  that  steals  away  their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware 
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The  original  of  this  illustration  was  made  by  Jacob  Backes,  the  inventor  of  callitypy, 
a  process  of  printing  from  plates  made  from  photo-engravings  of  ordinary  typewritten 
copy.  The  illustration  shows  a  further  very  suggestive  development  of  the  process,  in  a 
collection  of  outlineal  characters  which  may  be  combined  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways  to  make  ornamental  heads,  titles,  borders,  etc.  These  characters  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  non-essential  characters  on  the  ordinary  typewriter  keyboard.  Reailers  of 
The  Independent  may  remember  that  during  the  printers'  strike  in  the  fall  of  1919 
we  were  able  to  get  out  the  magazine  each  week  by  adopting  a  modified  caUitypic 

process 


Your  Garden  in  May 

Another  Bag  of  Tricks  for  the  Countryside  Dweller 

By  Hugh  Findlay,  Lecturer  in  Horticulture  in  Columbia  University 


Blackberries 
and  Raspberries 


Fruits  and  Berries 

This  is  the  month  to  clean 

W^nln-  ^^  *^^  orchard.  It  is  the 
"  last  call.  Burn  all  brush. 
Spread  with  lime  sulfur  and  arsenate 
of  lead  after  three-fourths  of  the 
petals  fall.  Tliis  will  hold  in  check  the 
apple  scab  and  destroy  the  codling 
moth.  Spray  on  calm  days.  A  beehive 
is  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  peach, 
cherry  or  plum  orchard.  If  the  orchard 
is  cultivated  this  is  the  month  to  keep 
the  implements  busy.  Do  not  let  the 
weeds  grow  up  around  the  trunks  of 
the  young  trees.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
young  orchard  should  be  inspected  at 
least  once  a  week.  Because  the  trees 
are  not  bearing  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  sprayed  for  scab  and  in- 
sects. Use  care  in  intercropping.  Do 
not  shade  the  fruit  trees  or  rob  the 
soil.  If  in  doubt  about  treatment  of 
trees  or  land,  call  into  council  a  prac- 
tical orchardist  and  follow  his  advice 
in  regard  to  your  conditions. 

Do  not  fail  to  stake 
these  plants  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  clean 
cultivation.  All  suckers  appearing  be- 
tween the  rows  should  be  destroyed. 
Cultivate  freely  until  the  flower  ap- 
pears. After  the  fruit  is  set  and  before 
a  rain,  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bone 
dust  in  the  rows  will  result  in  large 
berries.  The  fertilizer  must  not  get  on 
the  fruit  or  foliage. 

All  cultivation  should 
Strawberries    cease  vidth  the  coming  of 

the  bloom.  Spread  straw 
or  grass  under  the  bloom  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  washing  on  the  fruit. 
Mulch  early  that  it  may  hold  the 
moisture.  Pot  runners  early  so  that 
they  may  be  transplanted  in  August. 
To  produce  extra  fine  berries  keep  the 
plants  in  single  hills  and  cut  off  all  the 
runners. 

The  Flower  Garden 

.  This  is  the  month  to  plant 
Astere"'^  the  perennial  asters  for 
fall  bloom.  The  soil  should 
be  rich  in  humus.  They  precede  the 
Japanese  anemones  and  late  chrysan- 
themums and  fill  in  a  gap  between  the 
summer  bloom  and  that  of  the  late 
fall. 

For  mid-season  bloom  sow 
Seedand  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  aregatun,  alys- 
Seedlings  ,        ,        ^         Ar  • 

sum,   anterrhenum,    African 

daisy,  balsam,  candytuft,  cockscomb, 
cosmos,  nasturtium,  mignonette,  ver- 
bena, phlox  drummondi,  zinnias,  mari- 
gold and  poppy.  The  seedlings  of  the 
tender  plants  may  be  set  out  the  last 
of  the  month.  Shade  the  plants  with 
boards,  shingles,  paper  or  strawberry 
baskets,  especially  if  the  sun  is  high. 
Never  use  flower  pots  for  shading,  for 
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there  is  always  the  danger  of  scalding 
the  plant.  Transplant  in  the  evenings 
or  on  dull  days.  Water  the  plants  as 
soon  as  they  are  set  in  the  open.  If  the 
pot  seedlings  of  sweet  peas  are  trans- 
planted to  the  open  begin  to  cultivate 
as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  feed  seed- 
lings liquid  manure  or  nitrate  of  soda. 
Allow  the  plant  to  become  established 
before  feeding. 

Tuberous  begonias,  canna,  ca- 
Bulbs  ladium,  calla,  dahlia,  and  tube- 
rose may  be  planted  out  this 
month.  Gladioli  bulbs  planted  this 
month  will  bloom  in  September.  The 
soil  for  all  bulbs  should  be  rich  in 
humus  and  nitrogen.  Start  to  culti- 
vate as  soon  as  the  tops  appear  above 
the  surface.  Stake  and  tie  such  plants 
early  to  prevent  breakage  by  wind. 
Never  use  fresh  manure  for  bulbs. 
Feed  a  little  liquid  manure  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  well  formed. 

Do  not  use  lime  on  the 
Lupins  and  g^-j  ^^  j^   j^^  ^^  ^^^^^_ 

Kbododendrons    j       ,  mi  ^■ 

dendrons.       The       lime 

causes  the  plants  to  sicken  and  in  some 

cases  kills  them.  The  bloom  is  always 

poor  and  weak. 

On  transplanting  anterrhenum, 
stocky     coleus    and    other    plants    of    a 

similar  nature,  pinch  back  the 
leader  bud,  and  this  will  cause  the  plant 
to  branch  and  become  stocky. 

Pinch  back  and  remove  all 
Carnations      field    carnations.    Cultivate 

freely  and  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux if  any  sign  of  rust  appears. 

Start  feeding  the  hybrid  per- 
Roses    petuals     with     liquid     manure. 

Mulch  the  plants  heavily  with 
a  compost  of  decayed  manure  and  de- 
cayed sod  chopped  up  fine.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  swell  watch  for  aphis  (green 
fly),  and  spray  with  whale  oil  soap. 
Black  Leaf  40,  or  dust  with  tobacco 
dust.  Rose  nicotine  or  sulpho-tobacco 
soap  are  both  good  checks  in  con- 
trolling the  aphides.  One-half  ounce  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  five  gallons  of 
water  will  control  the  rose  beetle. 

The  Greenhouse 

Azaleas  should  be  packed  in 
taster  p^^j.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  some  pro- 
tected place.  Pots  of  rhodo- 
dendron should  be  plunged  out-of- 
doors.  Hyacinths  and  tulips  which  have 
been  forced  may  be  dried  back  a  little 
and  planted  six  inches  deep  in  the  gar- 
den. The  bloom  the  following  spring 
will  be  small. 

The  resting  plants  should  be 
Roses     free     from     leaves.     Ventilate 

freely.  New  benches  to  be  used 
for  roses  later  should  be  white-washed. 
The  solution  of  lime   should  be  fairly 


thick,  containing  some  carbolic  acid 
and  sulfur  mixed  in.  This  will  keep  in 
check  insects  and  disease.  Scatter  dry 
lime  under  the  benches.  Turn  over  the 
rose  compost  heap  and  chop  up  the  sod 
fine.  Pot  plants  should  be  kept  moist 
and  free  from  bloom. 

Shift  the  cyclamens  into 
Cyclamens    five-inch  pots  and  plunge  in 

the  cold  frames  in  a  shaded 
place.  Water  freely. 


Fern  and 
Palm  house 


All  foliage  plants  should 
be  washed  with  whale  oil 
soap  and  sprayed  with 
clear  water  previous  to  placing  out  of 
doors  in  June.  Cut  back  the  Adiantum 
ferns  and  apply  a  little  lime  to  the 
soil.  Sprinkle  lime  and  salt  freely  under 
the  benches  to  keep  the  slug  in  check. 
Keep  the  house  moist.  White-wash  the 
glass.   Ventilate  freely   on   clear   days. 

Ventilate  early  and  close  be- 
Ad"^ce       ^°^^    sundown.    Do    not    have 

the  plants  or  walks  moist 
late  in  the  day.  Do  not  let  the  fire  go 
out.  Be  prepared  for  a  cold  night. 
Harden  off  all  bedding  plants.  Wash 
all  pots  before  storing  them  away. 
Soak  them  in  water  over  night  and  use 
a  piece  of  coarse  burlap  in  washing 
them.  Soil  taken  from  the  greenhouse 
should  be  scattered  in  the  garden,  but 
never  applied  to  the  compost  heap. 
Remove  hose  from  faucet  when  not  in 
use,  and  keep  it  straight  on  the  side 
of  the  walk.  Water  plants  thoroly  be- 
fore transplanting. 

The    Vegetables 

Feed  the  head  lettuce  and 
Grl«i^s^"  parsley  a  little  liquid  ma- 
nure. Do  not  wet  the  foliage 
with  this  food.  Cultivate  freely.  Fill  in 
all  misses  with  radish  or  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce.  Keep  the  garden  ranks  well 
filled. 

It  is  good  practice  to  buy 

V         hi         ^"^^  plants  as  Early  Jer- 

ege  a    es     ^^^      Wakefield      cabbage. 

Early  Snowball  cauliflower,  Big  Bos- 
ton or  Early  May  King  lettuce.  Golden 
Self-Blanching  celery,  Long  Island  Im- 
proved brussels  sprouts,  and  plant 
them  out.  Insist  on  healthy,  stocky 
plants,  free  from  disease  and  insects. 
Do  not  buy  plants  where  the  leaves 
are  sickly  and  yellow.  Keep  a  succes- 
sion of  planting  peas,  carrots,  beets, 
etc.,  every  two  weeks. 

Plant  the  main  crop  of  po- 
p  '®  tatoes.     Plant     five     to     six 

inches  deep  in  a  light  soil 
and  do  not  hill.  In  a  clay  soil  the  tuber 
must  be  planted  nearer  the  surface. 
Spray  the  early  crop  the  last  of  this 
month  if  sufficiently  grown  with  Bor- 
deaux  mixture  plus   arsenate  of  lead. 
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Pebbles 

Culture  is  got  from  books — usually 
check-books.- — Buffalo  yews. 

Teacher — John,  your  mouth  is  oi)en. 
John — I  know  it.  I  opened  it. — Octopus. 

I  see  you  have  a  new  girl.  Who  is  she? 
That's  not   a   new   one.   That's  just   the 
old   one   repainted. — Princeton    Tiger. 

Speed  Cop — How's  everything  in  court 
this   morning,    Judge? 

The  Judge — Oh,  fine,  fine. — Stanford 
Chaparral. 

A  dumb  man  once  picked  up  a  wheel  and 
spoke. 

A  blind  man  once  picked  up  a  liammer 
and  saw. — Boys'  Life. 

Jack — I  don't  think  I  should  get  a  zero 
on  this  exam. 

Prof — Correct,  but  that's  the  lowest 
mark  I  know  of. — Froth. 

Old  Dear — What  relation  is  a  doormat 
to   a  doorstep? 

Old  Thing — Dunno,  what's  answer? 
Old  Dear — A  step-father. — Orange  Peel. 

I  hear  your  father  is  ill. 
Yes,  quite  ill. 
Contagious  disease? 

I  hope  not ;  the  doctor  says  it's  over- 
work.— Puppet. 

Lunatic  (entering  asylum  with  attend- 
ant)— Is   that  clock  right? 

Attendant — Yes.  quite  right. 

Lunatic — Then  what  on  earth  is  it  doing 
here? — North  China  Standard. 

The  girlie  saw  without  dismay 
Her  water-wings  float  far  away. 
She  simply  smiled  and  said  with  poise : 
■"Oh,  well,  you  know  buoys  will  be  buoys." 

— Sun   Dial. 

With  deep  respect  I  doff  my  hat 
To  Ipswitch  Oswald  Parr. 

He  says  that  he  can  fall  asleep 
When  in  a  sleeping  car. 

— Sun  Dial. 

A  Chink  by  the  name  of  Ching  Ling. 

Fell   off   a   street-car,   bing-bing. 

The  con  turned  his  head,  to  the  passengers 

said — 
■"The  car's  lost  a  washer,  ding  ding." 

—The  Drcxard. 

The  inspector  was  examining  the  class 
in  geography,  and  addressing  a  small  boy 
in   the  back   row,   he   asked : 

"Now.  sonny  I  Would  it  be  possible  for 
your   father    to    walk    around    the    earth?'' 

"No  sir!"  replied  the  boy,  promptly. 

'Why  not?"  asked  the  inspector. 

"Because  he  fell  down  and  broke  his  leg 
yesterday."— .Ycip  York  Glole. 

A  farmer  had  come  up  to  town  for  a  few 
days.  Before  he  started  he  had  j)ri)mised 
to  bring  his  daughter  a  present,  so  he  went 
into  a  jeweler's  shop  and  said  to  the  as- 
sistant :  "I  want  a  pair  of  earrings,  cheap, 
but  pretty." 

"Yes.  sir,"  said  the  jeweler ;  "you  want 
something  loud.   I   suppose?" 

"Well.  I  don't  mind  if  one  of  them  is 
a  little  loud."  replied  the  farmer.  "My 
girl  is  slightly  deaf  in  one  ear." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

I  love  to  soak  my  cookies  in  my  tea, 

I  love  to  dip  my  cigarettes  in  rum, 
I  slun^ber  well  upon  fromage  de  Brie, 

I  love  to  elongate  my  chewing  gum  ; 
I  love  to  lop  my  sundaes  when  they're  soft, 

Kipe  olives  with  raw  onions  I  adore, 
1   love   to  toss   my   caviar   aloft 

And  snap  it  ere  it  tumbles  to  the  floor; 
Loud   mu.sic   spoils   my   appetite   for   soup, 

I  have  a  flair  for  drinking  tepid  beer, 
I  love  to  make  an  oyster  loop  the  loop — 

And   yet    some    people    think    my    tastes 
are  queer. — Orange  Peel. 


TSldture  Says 

^Build  Now 

Bees  and  birds  build  instindtively — why 
not  you?  No  need  to  wait  longer,  lumber 
prices  are  down — and  lumber  is  the  uni' 
versal  home  building  material. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

answers  in  full  for  the  home  complete,  from  house' 
frame  to  library  woodwork.  Ready  now  for  you 
in  abundant  supply —just  ask  your  favorite  lumber 
dealer.  A  wood  of  exceptional  worth — a  wood' 
work  of  unsurpassed  beauty  in  texture  and  tone. 

You'll  like  our  free  book — full  of  good  designs,  lots 
of  information  and  "reasons  why."  Ask  for  it  now. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  ohtainahle  East  of  the  Rockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

^27  Boyle  Building 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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Some     persons     couldn't     wax     eloquent . 
even  in  a  candle  factory. 

The  full-dress  is  the  lounge-lizard'y  long 
suit. 

Woman — a  perpetual  novelty  ! 

PJvening  dresses  are  all  figured  out  be- 
forehand. 

The  newly  forming  intercollegiate  bridge 
clubs  should  have  lots  of  loyal  suMporters 
from  the  engineering  students. 


A    person's    train    of 
upon  his  station  in  life. 


thought    depends 


„  1      TT  rj^l  T       1  1  Things  that  aren't  done  in  the  best  cir- 

berved  Hot   to   Ine  Independent   f  woTk  d'Lcrf/"  *^^ ''^"''''^' ^''''^''^^^^ 


o 


Collegiate  Viewpoint 

There's  a  heavenly  sensation 
Coming  somewhere  from  above, 

And  the  wise  man  calls  it  passion, 
And  the  stupid   name   it  love. 

The  wise  man  says  it's  senseless 
And  the  foolish  say  he  lies. 

But  in  my  own  opinion 
It  is  folly  to  be  wise. 

-#- 


"BARE-BACK     RIDERS" 

-*- 

Literally  Speaking 

When  a  fellow  puts  a  few  lines  of  fool- 
ish verse  together,  so  that  there  is  some 
SOI  I  of  harmony  of  sound,  and  so  forth — 

That's   a  rhyme. 

When  he  follows  the  same  plan  except 
that  he  takes  some  serious  theme,  expresses 
himself  in  flouery  language,  arid  so  forth — 

That's  a  poem. 

When,  according  to  Webster,  he  employs 
his  words  to  "portray  real  life  by  means  of 
characters  depicted,"  and  so  forth — 

That's  a  novel. 

But!  When,  on  some  lovely  evening,  into 
the  ears  of  a  charming  maiden,  he  pours 
beautiful    thoughts,    arid   so   forth — 

That's  a  long  story! 

-*- 

A  Harbinger  of  the  Sea 

All  was  calm  and  peaceful  down  by 
the  placid  sea.  Hardly  a  ripple  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  peacefulness  of  all.  I 
cast  my  eyes-  out  over  the  waters  in 
preparation  for  an  enjoyable  swim. 
Not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
shore  I  could  faintly  discern  the  neck 
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of  a  bottle  bobbing  serenely  up 
and  down, 

I  swam  out  to  get  it,  remem- 
bering the  thrilling  messages 
that  are  often  carried  by  these 
harbingers  of  the  sea.  I  brought 
the  beer  bottle  back  in.  With 
trembling  fingers  I  pulled  out  the 
cork  and  gazed  inside.  Yes, 
there  was  a  note.  I  could  hardly 
control  myself,  so  excited  was  I. 
I  pulled  out  the  scrap  of  paper, 
yellowed  with  age,  and  fever- 
ishly spread  it  before  me.  I  read, 
"Whoever  finds  this  bottle"— 
my  eyes  in  my  excitement  could 
hardly  make  out  the  words — 
"will  find  the  beer  all  gone." 

After  a  Year 

The  U.  S.  A.  has  been  prohibited  now 
for  thirteen  months.  And  where  are  we? 

Every  paint  store  clerk  is  a  bartender 
and  doesn't  know  it. 

Varnish  is  considered  a  soft  drink. 

The  cabarets  have  begun  to  serve  Ino- 
lasses  and  wheat  cakes.  Luxury  tax  on  the 
molasses. 

A  man's  best  pal  is  the  flivver  that 
shares  its  last  gallon  of  gas  with  him. 

Medicine  has  really  become  a  profitable 
profession. 

The  Democrats  have  learned  that  scraps 
of  paper  are  worth  something^if  signed 
by  an  M.  D. 

-*- 

A  League  of  Rations 

Everything  the  President  says  goes, 
has  just  been  talking  to  himself. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  boss. 

The  Shortest 
Short  Story  :  She 
was  loved  and 
lost  in  one  even- 
ing. 

Here's  to  the 
Dorms  —  where 
they  Proctor  and 
Gamble. 

Cursed  be  the 
cheese  that  binds. 

When  responsi- 
bility rests  on  a 
man's  shoulders 
in  day-time,  he 
likes  a  feminine 
head  there  at 
night. 


Most  any  fellow 
likes  something  or 
other  about  his  best 
girl.  Usually  it's  his 
arm. 

The  percentage  of 
girls  who  are  really 
chic  to  the  number 
of  girls  who  look 
chic  when  seen  from 
the  rear  is  very, 
very  low. 

It  often  happens 
that  an  accom- 
plished person 
doesn't  arcnii.lisli 
much. 


MODERN     INCONVENIENCES: 
THE    DRINKING    FOUNTAIN 


He 


ON    THE    SCENT 
HE     (SNIFFING)— "DJER    KISS?" 
SHE— "OH.  NOT  HERE,  HENRY!" 


A  Sure  Method 

The  secret  Annabel  has  heard 
She  whispered  to  me  in  a  word, 
And  said,  "Oh!  guard  it,  guard  it  well!" 
I  crossed  my  heart  and  hoped  to  die, 
And  murmured  loyally,  "Not  I!" — 
And  so  you  see  I  cannot  tell. 

But  if  the  secret  interests  you 
There's  just  one  thing  that  you  can  do. 
Since  I  am  pledged,  and  cannot  tell — 
Go  make  a  date  with  Annabel. 


At  The  Prom 

Mary  had  her  chaperone       • 
Well  trained  without  a  doubt. 
When  Mary  went  inside  to  dance 
The   chaperone  stayed  out. 

And  when  she  came  out  on  the  porch 
Because   the  room  was   hot — 
Well — everywhere    that   Mary   was, 
That  chaperone  was  not. 


Me,  Too 

The  editor-in- 
chief  asked  me  to 
do  something  for 
this   page. 

"T  h  e  others 
are  doing  stuff 
typically  Punch 
Boivl,"  he  said. 
"Suppose  .that 
you  do  something 
typically  Inde- 
pendent." 

I   did. 

I  handed  in  my 
copy  two  days 
late. 
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Independent   Opinions 

"The  time  will  come  when  our  people 
will  realize  the  real  service  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  rendered  his  country  and 
humanity,"  said  the  leading  editorial 
in  The  Independent  of  March  5,  1921. 
And  the  multitude  of  letters  that 
poured  in  endorsing  this  appreciation 
of  the  passing  President  suggested  a 
significant  forerunner  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy.  The  comments 
which  we  quote  below  are  representa- 
tive of  the  attitude  of  a  large  number 
of  our  readers.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
letter  from  a  Congregational  minister: 

I  waut  you  to  know  that  I  was  delighted 
with  your  editorial  on  Woodrow  Wilson 
iu  the  issue  of  March  5.  I  think  that  his- 
tory will  vindicate  what  you  wrote.  I.  a 
Republican,  have  been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Wilson.  I  believe  that  this 
great  man  and  his  great  plan  for  interna- 
tional progress  have  both  been  assassinated 
for  political  expediency. 

Edwin  R.  Gordon 

Greensboro,   Vermont 

And  this  was  written  by  a  man  who 
was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  A.  E.  F.: 

Every  breath  you  took,  and  every  throb 
of  your  mental  processes  was  in  tune  with 
mine  when  you  wrote  what  you  did  on 
"Woodrow  Wilson,  and  the  service  he  has 
rendered  his  country  and  humanity." 

Oliver  Olson 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  is  from  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa: 

Your  article  on  Wilson's  service  to  his 
country  and  humanity  is  impressive  in  its 
prophetic  perspective  of  our  time.  The  re- 
pudiation of  Wilson  is  of  small  conse- 
quence, but  a  deep  shadow  of  remorse  will 
spread  over  our  nation  when  we  awake  to 
realize  that  we  have  repudiated  the  spirit 
and  trend  of  world  democracy. 

I  am  immensely  gratified  that  you  have 
the  courage  and  ability  to  place  yourself 
against  the  overwhelming  current  of  mis- 
directed public  sentiment. 

Jerome  Domt) 

yorman,  Oklahoma  • 

The  two  following  letters  are  from 
teachers  in  our  public  schools: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  article  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
The  Independent  for  March  5.  I  have  read 
a  number  of  articles  on  our  former  Presi- 
<lent  but  yours  was  the  most  fair  and  com- 
jirehensive  of  them  all.  Before  the  war, 
during  the  war.  and  after  the  war.  you 
wrote  the  sanest  and  best  balanced  articles 
of  any  American  I  know.  Yoiu-  judgment 
was  right  on  all  problems  confronting  our 
country,  in  my  oi)inion.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
splendid  character  and  achievement  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  .  .  .  Only  thru  a  League  of 
Nations  can  the  world  progress. 

Ang.\  M.  Bjornson 

Yisalia,  California 

May  T  not  express  to  the  Editor  of  The 
In(lei)pn(lent  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  manifest  fairness  and  unbiased  atti- 
tude of  the  magazine  on  important  public 
questions? 

Magazines,  and  other  publications,  that 
are  entirely  divorced  from  the  influence  of 
political  and  industrial  bosses  are  rather 
limited  at  present.  Therefore  The  Inde- 
l>endent,  because  it  is  everything  what  its 
name  implies,  ranks  among  the  few  pub- 
lications of  the  very  highest  merit,  a  fact 
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'*The  Greatest 

Treasure  House 

of  Linens 

in  America** 


=  =  ■    Reg.  Trade  Mark  =  = 

II  Linens  for  Summer  Homes  H 

II  at  Lower  Prices  || 

THERE  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  j| 

^=  replenish    your   supply   of   House-  || 

II  hold  Linens.     Our  stocks  are  complete —  || 

II  fresh  shipments  are  arriving  almost  daily  || 

II  — and   prices   have    been   revised  to    the  j| 

II  great  advantage  of  our  customers.  || 

II  Exceptional  Values  |j 

II  Hemmed    Bath     Towels— ^4. 80,    6.50,    9.00  and  |i 

1 1  12. 00  dozen.  |  f 

1 1  Hemstitched     Linen     Huckaback     Towels — $9.00,  |i 

II  12.00,  13.50  and  16.50  dozen.  || 

II  Linen  Sheets —  || 

II  For  Single  Beds— ^25. 00  and  27.50  pair.  || 

II  For  Double  Beds — $27.50  and  30.00  pair.  || 

II  Hemstitched    Linen    Pillow    Cases — $4.00,    5.00,  || 

1 1  5.50  and  6. 00  pair.  1 1 

1 1  Orders  by  mail  receive  our  careful  attention  1 1 

ll  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  || 

II  Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets  || 

I  fMMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiliiiiiniiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiitiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiMrMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  = 
.^iliiiiinnMjjiHiinnnniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniMnniiiiiiMiMiiinMiiinMiMiiMMMMiiiininjji.NjniinnMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiMiiiiaMMiiiiiiiiMiiiMiijnnniiniiiuiiiiMilillliiiiiiiiilllllllliR 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

Floats  Over  the  Un- 
even Ground  as  a 
Ship  Rides  the  Waves 


The  Greatesl  Grasscul- 
ter  OD  Earth,  Cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches   wide. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

256  Glenwood  Ave. 
Bloomf  ield.  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated 
by  one  man.  the  TRIPLEX 
MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a 
day  than  the  best  motor  mower 
ever  made,  cut  it  better  and  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost.  Draw^n  by  one 
horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it 
will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
any  three  ordinary  horsedrawn 
mowers     with     three     horses     and 


three  men.  One  mower  may  be 
climbing  a  knoll,  the  second  skim- 
ming a  level  and  the  third  paring 
a  hollow.  Does  not  smash  the 
grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out 
its  life  between  hot  rollers  and 
hard  hot  ground  in  summer  as 
does  the  motor  mower. 


The  Publi<  is  warntd  not  to  purchase  mo-jiers  infringing  the  TownscnJ  Patent  So.  1,209,51V, 

Dee.  19,  1916. 

Send  for  Catalof/ue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND   MOIVERS 
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Book 


Plans 


is  wiihin  your  roacli 
whon  ijoubuij  from  usy 

NOW  is  the  time  to  build  your  Harris  Home! 

And  here  is  a  mighty  organization  of  thirty  great 

departments  ready  to  serve  you.   Managed  by  expert  material 

buyers,  desifrners  and  practical  builders.  We  have  vast  stocks 

bought  at  huge  quantity  price  savings  which  are  now  at  your 

command.    Our  sole  aim  and  purpose  is 

To  help  you  get  a  home  that  will  proce  enliret])  satisfactory  at  a  price  that  will  mean 
a  aubstaniial  saving  even  in  the  face  of  present  high  labor  and  material  prices. 

The  combined  efforts  of  these  great  departments  in  experimenting  and  test- 
ing materials  and  methods  of  constructing  have  produced  for  you  a  GUARANTEED  home, 
expert  machine  cut,  bundled  and  marked — the  last  word  in  building  economy. 

Not  One  Penny  in  Advance 

So  sure  are  we  of  the  super-excellence  of  our  material  and  our  GUARAN- 
TEED Ready-Cut  System  that  we  will  ship  you  any  HARRIS  HOME  without  the  payment  of 
one  cent  down.    Our  tlan  Book  explains  our  liberal  terms  fully. 

FREE  Plan  Book 
The  latest  edition  is  waiting  for  you,  contains  our  Free  Plan  Offer  and  photo- 
graphic reproductions,  with  floor  plans  and  specifications  of  100  beautiful  homes.  Mail  coupon. 

Building  Material  of  All  Kinds 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  thrifty  wise  buyers  have  realized  that  here  is  the  "open  door" 
to  real  economy,  whether  it  be  a  brand  new  home  or  material  for  improvements  or  repairs.  Our  big  stocio 
of  brand  new  building  material,  all  purchased  in  tremendous  quantities  at  savings  that  are  passed  along 
to  you  are  ready  for  quick  and  complete  shipments. 

••PRESTO-UP"  Patented  Bolt-together  Buildings! 

The  wonder  buildings  of  the  age.  Guaranteed  buildings  for  quick  Industrial  housing.'Individual 
Homes,  etc.,  extra  strong,  practical  and  suitable  for  all  year  'round  habitation  in  any  climate.  BO-different 
Diana.  IDey  come  to  you  in  easily  handled  sections— painted  and  stained,  ready  to  bolt  together  and  move  in. 

Plumbing  and  Heating 


3 


Hot  water  and  steam  heating- 
systems,  warm  air  heating  plants, 
pipeless furnaces  and  plumbingma- 
terial  of  every  kind— the  product  of 

I  America's  leading  makers.  Our 
mammoth  plumbing  stock  offers 
you  unlimited  possibilities  for  you' 
to  save  money.   Our  heating  plants  i 

'  are  guaranteed  to  heat  your  home 
in  any  weather  with  big  fuel  econ- 

)  omy.  Mail  coupon  for  our  Plumbing  ] 
and  Heating  Book  and  get  the  ben- 
efit of  our  expert  Engineering  Service. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


Dept.LV-171. 


1349-1525  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Dept.  LV-171,  Chicago 

These  Jiooks  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 
Mark  an  "X"  in  the  squares  to  indicate 
which  ones  you  wish. 

□  Harris  Home    I     I  Book  of  "Presto-up" 
Book  of  Flans  I I  Houses  and  Garages 

□  Building  Material    |     1  Plumbing  and 
Catalog  I I  Heating  Book 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory  In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing   Experience  of  VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 
This  Booklet  Is  Free.    Send  For  It 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
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This  Book  Free 


"Success  in  Music  and  How 
to  Win  It"  Sousa    and    nine    other 
world-famous  musicians 
II  how  you  can  quickly  learn  to  play  sax- 
hone,  cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  any 
nd  or  orchestra  instrument  and  double 
our  income  and  pleasure. 
Free  Trial  Any 
Conn  Instrument 
Used  by  irreatcst  bandj  ond  solo 
artists.  Hi^lvnt  htmors  at  world 
expositions.  Easiest  of  all  to 
jjiay.    .^cnd  poHlcard  for  free 
•k  and  detail  of  free  trial  plan. 

C.  G.  CONN.  Ltd.  .0 

561  Connlildg..         Elkhart,  Ind. 

World's  Largest  Mannfaetnrera  of 
UiK.i- Grade  Hand   and  Orehestra 

Instruments. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


which    makes    it    of    inestimable    value    as 
reading   material    in   our    public   schools. 

The  article,  "Woodrow  Wilson,"  by  the 
Editor,  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  ap- 
praisements of  the  man,  President  and 
statesman  that  I,  so  far,  have  seen  pub- 
lished. And  I  am  grateful  that  there  yet  are 
men,  with  a  large  public  influence,  who  rise 
above  and  defy  the  small-minded,  bigoted 
politicians,  and  give  due  credit  to  a  man 
who  has  tried  earnestly,  with  all  that  is  iu 
him,  to  save  man  from  his  own  madness, 
and  deliver  humanity  from  what  Sherman 
called   "Hell," 

Claus  S.  Asp 

Leivis,  Iowa 

The  bishop-coadjutor  of  California 
sends  this  commendation: 

I  have  .iust  read  your  appreciation  of 
President  Wilson  and  cannot  forbear  writ- 
ing you  a  line  to  tell  you  how  fine  and  just 
it  seems  to  me  to  be.  It  is  not  as  glowing 
as  some  of  the  tributes  but  it  is  the  most 
admirable  summary  of  the  solid  grounds 
upon  which  the  final  appraisement  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  work  must  rest  which  I  have  any- 
where seen.  Thank  you  for  it. 

Edward  L.  Parsons 

San  Francisco 

The  next  is  from  the  former  United 
States  Minister  to  Belgium: 

That  was  a  stunning  article  on  Wilson 
you  wrote  last  week.  I  was  particularly 
gratified  at  the  justly  severe  characteriza- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors under  Lodge's  leadership  as  constitut- 
ing "the  wor.st  action  of  public  men,"  etc., 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Germany  was 
encouraged  by  it  to  do  what  she  is  doing 
today. 

Theodore  Marburg 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

A  famous  lawyer  adds  his  approval: 

I  have  just  read  your  brilliant  eulogy 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  the  Democrat,  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  "I  thank  you." 

When  Taft  and  Root  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  politicians  and  went  back  on  all 
they  had  stood  for  and  evidently  believed — 
you  stood  out  bravely  for  the  right. 

I  cannot  but  recall  that  splendid  undy- 
ing courage  of  Mr.  Wilson  who  could  say 
"1»  would  rather  be  defeated  in  a  cause 
that  some  day  will  triumph  than  triumph 
in  a  cause  that  some  day  will  be  defeated." 

We  count  on  you  to  keep  that  issue  be- 
fore the  people  and  to  fight  on  for  that 
triumph  which  must  come. 

Charles  Welles  Gross 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

And  so  on  thru  a  long  and  varied 
list: 

I  have  felt  that  later  the  verdict  of  stu- 
dents of  history  would  place  Wilson  among 
our  great  statesmen,  especially  for  his  in- 
ternational work.  Perfect?  No.  neither 
are  other  great  men.  Naturally  I  warmly 
appreciate  your  article  on  our  ex-Presi- 
dent. And  I  have  deeply  deplored  the  action 
and  lack  of  action  of  our  Senate,  with  a 
sulVering,  starving  world  hanging  on  its 
decisions.  I  am  glad  you  had  courage  to 
express  what  many  must  feel. 

J.  Ardelle  Mann 

Millville,  Massachusetts 

I  have  voted  for  more  Republicans  than 
Democrats  for  President,  but  I  believe 
you  have  spoken  history's  true  verdict  on 
Mr.  Wilson. 

W.  M.  Dyer 

Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota 

One  reader  is  stimulated  to  a  care- 
ful  consideration   of   the   whole   ques- 
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DutcKBulbs 


Advices  from  big  growers  in  Holland  indicate 
great  scarcity  of  bulbs  this  coming  season  and 
enough  cannot  be  grown  to  meet  the  demand. 
To  insure  getting  yoursupplysendus  yourorder 
at  once,  tiitil  July  1st.  not  later,  our  pres- 
ent low  prices  for  the  choicest  varieties  of  bulbs 
grown  by  specialists  in  Holland  will  hold  good. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  un- 
til Fall,  you  make  a  large  saving,  pet  a  suverior 
quality  of  Bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained  at 
any  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much 
larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  give,  for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and  money,  an  abundance 
of  flowers  in  the  house  from  December  until 
Easter,  and  in  the  garden  from  earliest  spring 
until  the  middle  of  May. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland, 
and  are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery, 
nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 


Write  for 

Free  Booklet 

Our  booklet 
contains  de- 
scriptionsand 
prices  of  al- 
most a  thou- 
sand of  the 
choicest  im- 
ported Dutch 
Bulbs,  suit- 
able forgrow 
ing  in  the 
house  or  gar- 
den and  the 
d  irections 
given  make 
failure  prac- 
tically impos- 
sible. 


ELLIOTT    NURSERY        | 

360  Masee  Bldg.       Pittsburgh.  Pa.  | 

1       Established  30  years.    We  have  built  up  one  of      1 
—  the  largest  bulb  businesses  in  the  world.  = 
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Horsf ord's  Cold  Weather 
Plants 

When  yon  get  nursery  stock  from  Vermont 
you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  hardy.  Our  Hardy 
Plants,  Wild  Flowers,  Lilies,  Orchids,  Hardy 
Ferns,  Vines,  Shrubs,  and  Trees  which  we 
grow  here  have  always  given  satisfaction  when 
properly  set.  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  we  have 
found  tender  in  severe  winters  have  been  dis- 
carded from  our  lists.  Ask  for  our  New  An- 
nual before  making  up  your  list  of  wants. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD  Charlotte,  Vermont 


Making  a  Flower 
Garden 

Countryside  Handbook 

We  have  had  many  inquiries 
from  our  readers  for  a  httle 
handbook  which  would  tell 
them  the  common  things  to  do 
about  the  countryside  homes. 
'"Making  a  Flower  Garden"  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of 
25  cents.  Postpaid  to  any  ad- 
dress. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
CORPORATION 

311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


tion  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  defeat  and 
the  American  people's  attitude  toward 
the  League  of  Nations.  We  quote  only 
a  part  of  his  letter: 

I  think  we  are  mistaken  if  we  assume 
that  the  election  last  fall  was  a  verdict 
against  the  League.  I  have  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters  who  voted  for  Harding  and 
did  so  because  they  thought  that  was  really 
the  best  and  "quickest"  way  to  get  into  the 
League.  The  large  vote  against  Cox  was 
really  the  result  of  a  combination  of  all 
the  dissatisfied  elements,  including  almost 
a  solid  German  vote,  these  people  thinking 
that  perhaps  a  separate  peace  would 
amount  to  our  withdrawal  from  the 
Allies,  the  radical  Irish  vote,  these  people 
being  led  to  believe  that  the  League  was 
a  British  scheme  that  would  perpetuate 
British  control  over  the  Irish  and  the 
money  situation  with  the  low  prices  for 
corn,  hogs,  cattle  and  wheat  swung  a  tre- 
mendous vote  to  Harding  as  those  people 
thought   the   time  had   come   for   a   change. 

However,  the  great  underlying  princi- 
ples of  the  League  of  Nations  strike  too 
deep  in  the  human  conscience  not  to  be 
able  to  survive  a  temporary  setback.  The 
whole  world,  the  people  of  the  world,  are 
going  to  demand,  sooner  or  later,  some 
sort  of  an  international  concert  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  in 
order  that  wars  may  be  done  away  with 
and  such  an  association  or  concert  will  be 
based  on  the  same  principles  as  brought 
forth  the  present  League  of  Nations. 

F,  B.  Morgan 

Wagner,  South  Dakota 

There  were  hardly  enough  adverse 
comments  to  justify  a  minority  report; 
however,  here  is  one  speaking  up  for 
the  anti-Wilsonites: 

In  common  with  all  '"Americans"  I 
greatly  prefer  the  Patriotic  Lansing  to  the 
Neurotic  Wilson. 

I  am  on  my  Indiana  farm  that  has 
passed  down  exactly  KK)  years  from  prime- 
val forest  to  its  present  state  in  our  fam- 
ity.  And  Indiana  was  but  five  years  old 
when  my  folks  came  here — we  date  back  in 
America  to  1656.  So  you  see  I  do  not  care 
for  any  internationalism  nonsense — even  to 
honor  Woodrow  or  brighten  his  tarnished 
brass, 

John  E.  Harper 

2Ion'istoivii.  Indiaun 


A  Mexican,  who  has  taken  one  de- 
gree in  an  American  university  and  is 
now  studying  here  for  another,  makes 
the  following  earnest  criticism  of 
Theodore  Marburg's  proposal  for  "A 
Mandate  Over  Mexico,"  presented  in 
The  Independent  of  March    19: 

Deeds  speak  louder  than  words,  but  in 
the  case  of  Mexico  the  echoes  of  a  revolu- 
tion are  much  louder  to  the  American  peo- 
ple than  the  fact  that  not  in  spite  of  those 
upheavals  but  becatise  of  them  Mexico  has 
reached  a  degree  of  development  that  she 
never  knew  in  her  days  of  peace.  And  so 
it  has  become  almost  a  habit  on  the  part 
of  well-meaning  Americans  to  devise  difter- 
ent  methods  whereby  the  United  States 
could  settle  the  Mexican  problem  to  the 
benefit  of  both  Mexicans  and  Americans. 

The  latest  plan  comes  from  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Marburg,  a  former  ambassador  to 
Belgium,  who  advocates  that  the  League 
of  Nations  give  to  the  United  States  a 
mandate  over  Mexico. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
Latin-American  nations  represented  in  the 
League  would  oppose  any  plan  that  places 
a  Hispanic-American  cfmntry  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  traditional  fear  of  North 
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conomical 
and  Durable 

When  you  contemplate  re- 
covering your  roofs,  porch 
floors,  sleeping  balconies, 
etc.,  it  will  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  investigate  the 
merits  of 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

This  is  a  chemically  treated, 
heavy  cotton  fabric  that  w^ill 
not  leak,  buckle,  crack, 
stretch,  peel  or  rot.  It  is 
Water-proof,  weather-proof 
— not  affected  by  the  action, 
of  sun,  wind  or  rain. 

In  addition  to  being  a  high- 
grade,  attractive  covering,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being 
comparatively  moderate  in 
cost.  By  using  Con-Ser-Tex, 
you  also  save  on  labor  cost 
because  it  is  so  easily  laid. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  CO. 

50  Leonard  Street  New  York  City 

Chicaso  Distributors: 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 
430-440  North  Wells  St, 

CaliFornia  Distributors: 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Heds* 

Originators  aiici  Introducers: 
The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box  199  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Spring  or  fall  pUnting  advised.      Send  for 
Box-Bart>errv    Folder  and  General  Catalog 


OcdsonWrtn 
House 

4  compBTtmt's 
28  in.  hisli 
18  in.  In 
diameter 


DodMon  Spa 


Beautify  Your  Grounds  with 
Dodson  Bird  Houses—, 

They  never  fail  to  attract  the  sonjf 
birds  I  insectivorous  birds)  who  in  turn 
destroy  noxious  insects.    The  vaJuable 
liurple  martin  will  c»tch  and  consume 
OD  an  averaae  of  2.000  mosquitos  a 
day.  besides  other  annoyifur  in- 
secb«:thc  sonff  birds  will  protect 
your  trees,  shrubs  and  eardena 
from  insects  and  theirbeauty  and 
eoDKwillbrinKJoyandhappinesa. 
Ur.  Dodson  has  spent  30  Tears  of  lov- 
Insr  fltody  of  the  sonir   birds,  their 
bu)ita,  and  how  to  attract  tl-.ero  to 
beautiful  "Bird  Lodtre"  his  home  od 
the  Kankakee  River.     Dodson  Bird 
Bouses  are  a    permanent    invest- 
ment;   they    win    last   a    lifetime: 
built  of  thoroutrhly  seasoned  Oak, 
Cyprrss.   Selected    White   Pine   and 
Red  Cedar:  coated  nails  and  the  best 
l«ad  and  oil  are  used   for  their  protection 
•V^nst  the  elements.  Built  under  Mr.  Dod- 
■on'a  personal  supervision. 
Ord«r  Now- Free  Book.  Your  Bird  FVienda, 
sent   on    re<]uest.    illu.itrmtinff    Dodaoo    Line, 
fflvinff  prices.     Bird  picture  free. 

.^_  Prrmid^nt  American  Audubon  Aaa'n 
son  762  HarnsonAve.,Kankahee.lll. 

Trap  OMirartf  d  to  rid  your  riimmumty 
Ifitss  Quarrtisomr  pcstSj_pr\cm  $li .(MJ. 
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We  Will  Send  You 
a  Box  of  Cigars 

We'll  do  this  in  an  honest,  mercenary 
effort  to  prove  that  we  can  save  you  a  sul)- 
stantial  amount  on  each  cigar  and  yet  make 
a  reasonable  profit  ourselves. 

We  make  cigars.  We  make 
cigars  good  enough  to  back 
up.  We  sell  them  direct  to 
consumers  at  only  one  cost 
of  handling  and  only  one 
profit. 

If  this  saving  each  time 
you  smoke  is  worth  while, 
write  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  box. 

Our  El  Nelsor  is  a  4}4- 
inch  cigar  whose  filler  is 
all  long  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  tobacco,  perfectly 
blended.  Its  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

Most  of  our  customers 
consider  this  cigar  the  equal 
of  any  15-cent  cigar  they 
can  buy  at  retail.  Some 
rate  it  much  higher.  We 
can  sell  them  to  j'ou,  direct, 
fresh,  for  8  cents  eacli  by 
the  box. 

_  They  arc  good  cigars, 
hand-made  by  skilled,  adult 
makers  in  hygienic  sur- 
roundings. 

Upon  word  from  you,  we 
will  send  you  a  box  of  50, 
postage  prepaid.  You  are 
to  smoke  ten.  If  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  the  box 
doesn't  seem  amply  worth 
sending  us  $4.00  for,  re- 
turn the  40  unsmoked.  You 
are  under  no  further  obli- 
gation to  us. 

We  make  cigars,  you  see, 
that  not  only  have  to  sell, 
but  stay  sold. 

In  ordering,  please  use 
your  letterhead  or  give  ref- 
erence, and  tell  us  whether 
you  prefer  mild,  medium 
or  strong  cigars. 

We  make  other  brands 
of  cigars  which  you  can 
order  for  trial  first. 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 
.'^IZE 
AND 
SHAPE 


Semi  for  our  catalog 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
33  Bank  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


DO  YOU  BIND  THE 
INDEPENDENT? 

If  you  do,  please  keep  in  mind  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  get  your 
copies  ready  for  the  bindery  until 
the  end  of  June.  Beginning  witli 
the  1921  issues,  our  publication  wiil 
1)0  indexed  and  bound  in  two  vol- 
umes instead  of  four.  Tiic  indcv 
for  volume  105,  which  will  cover 
from  January  1st  to  June  30th,  wiil 
be  printed  in  July  and  mailed  to  the 
subscribers  who  rcciuested  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  off  the  press.  With  the 
changed  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to 
get  copies  ready  for  binding  but 
twice  a  year,  and  there  wiil  be  two 
bindery  bills  to  pay  instead  of  four. 
Further  than  this,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  refer  to  two  volumes 
instead  of  four. 


American  supremacy,  but  also  because 
none  but  tlio  people  of  the  United  States 
and  England  considers  Mexico  a  backward 
country    in    need    of    a    mandatory    power. 

But  let  us  liave  facts.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  a  commercial  exhibit  imder  the  au- 
spices of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Industry  of  Mexico  was  giving  to  the 
people  of  New  York  an  example  of  what 
Mexicans  have  done  while  Americans  in 
this  country  thought  of  them  as  killing 
one  another,  eating  chile  con  carne.  or  at 
best,  sleeping  their  siesta.  In  this  exhibit 
we  saw  everything  from  beans  to  bed  room 
sets,  lace  curtains,  toilet  articles,  cotton 
and  leather  goods,  shoes,  hats.  etc. — all 
of  them  the  product  of  Mexican  soil  and 
Mexican  workmanship.  The  papers  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  readers  to  this  aspect  of  Mexican 
activities. 

We  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  if 
a  brigand  had  made  a  few  people  scream 
with  fear,  American  newspapers  would 
have  issued  extras  urging  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President's  cabinet 
to  hold  special  session  and  decide  how  to 
settle  Mexico  "in  the  name  of  liberty, 
humanity  and  democracy." 

And  while  we  are  giving  facts,  why  not 
inform  the  American  people  that  '"Revolu- 
tionary, Barbarous  Mexico"  has  now 
twenty  times  as  many  schools  as  in  the 
time  of  President  Diaz,  and  that  in  one 
state  alone  there  are  now  2.400  schools 
where  in  1914  there  were  200  :  that  last 
year  Mexico's  exports  were  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  her  imports ;  that  gold 
and  silver  currency  have  replaced  the 
paper  money  so  freely  issued  during  the 
revolutions ;  and  that  even  during  the  most 
critical  days  of  our  political  turmoils  Mexi- 
can educators  and  students  were  touring 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  order 
to  carry  back  to  their  country  the  latest 
ideas  in  education,  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. 


Villa  himself,  the  Tmiversally  hated 
bandit,  in  a  moment  of  vision  sent  fourteen 
young  men  to  American  universities  and 
paid  all  their  expenses  for  four  years. 
These  "silver  linings"  in  our  cloudy  sky 
have  been  hardly  noticed. 

That  Mexico  has  tremendous  problems 
to  solve  is  only  too  evident ;  but  so  have  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  especially  those 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent, 
and  nobody   advocates  mandates  for  them. 

The  Mexican  problem  is  to  be  solved 
thru  reform  from  within  and  cooperation 
from  without.  This  will  be  possible  when 
Americans  ti"y  to  consider  Mexican  affairs 
with  viewpoint  unobscured  by  the  smell 
of  oil  and  the  fever  of  the  scramble  for 
concessions. 

Concha  Romero 

Columhia  University.  New  York  City 


From  a  Hungarian  now  living  in 
New  York  comes  this  defense  of  roy- 
alty in  answer  to  the  article  on  "King 
Charles  and  Hungary"  published  in 
The  Independent  of  April  18: 

There  was  no  ruler  in  the  annals  of 
history  who  bore  the  welfare  of  His  people 
closer  to  his  heart  than  Charles  of  Haps- 
burg.  His  character  being  noble  and  sin- 
cere, he  is  King  amongst  men.  by  the  great- 
ness of  His  heart  as  well  as  by  His  con- 
dition. 

The  fact  is.  that  we  Hungarians  do 
irant  Him  to  be  our  King.  Ruler  and  Lead- 
er in  this  hour  of  despair,  and  do  tcorship 
the  very  ground  where  He  walks.  We  await 
Him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  His  people  and 
today  millions  of  His  subjects  are  praying 
for  His  safe  return. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  were 
it  permitted  to  vote  on  this  issue  in  Hun- 
gary, without  any  agitation  pro  or  contra, 
the  King  would  carry  an  enormous 
majority. 


The  Unplumbed  Bible 

By  Dean  James  S.  Stevens 
The  College  o£  Arts  and  Science  o£  the  University  of  Maine 


One  who  is  teaching  English  litera- 
ture to  college  students  has  a  right  to 
expect  a  certain  fundamental  prepara- 
tion upon  which  he  can  build.  A  study 
of  "Hamlet,"  "In  Memoriam,"  or  the 
"Intimations  of  Immortality"  should 
not  in  college  classes  be  hampered  by 
the  necessity  of  first  making  the  stu- 
dent reasonably  familiar  with  these 
pieces  of  literature. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  a  study  of 
the  English  Bible  we  meet  a  distinctly 
different  situation.  Instead  of  being 
prepared  to  take  up  the  study  of  the 
literary  form  of  the  various  books  of 
the  Bible  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
students  have  little  or  nothing  upon 
which  to  build  the  course.  A  lack  of 
familiarity  which  would  produce  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  shame  if  it  related  to 
Shakespeare  seems  to  bring  no  dis- 
credit upon  one's  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture if  it  relates  to  the  Bible.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  students,  but,  inex- 
plicable as  it  may  seem,  of  college 
teachers  and  even  of  teachers  of  lit- 
erature. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  desired 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  classes  of 
college  students  I  selected  751  scrip- 
ture   passages    which    seem    to   have   a 


distinct  literary  value.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  members  of  the  class  shall 
be  at  least  exposed  to  all  of  these 
passages. 

It  was  found  a  somewhat  difficult  mat- 
ter to  determine  just  what  was  meant 
by  the  literary  value  of  a  passage  of 
scripture.  This  may  depend  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  quoted  in 
the  best  literature,  or  the  loftiness  of 
the  sentiment  it  expresses,  or  its  own 
literary  form.  If  one  were  asked  to 
select  the  best  short  passages  from 
certain  of  the  poets  he  would  be  likely 
to  include  "God's  in  His  heaven — all's 
right  with  the  world!"  from  Browning; 
"The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  from 
Wordsworth;  "The  Parliament  of  man, 
the  Federation  of  the  world,"  from 
Tennyson;  and  "To  be,  or  not  to  be; 
that  is  the  question,"  from  Shake- 
speare. 

These  illustrations  will  perhaps  as- 
sist in  making  clear  the  method  em- 
ployed in  choosing  the  scripture  pas- 
sages. Those  which  have  value  chiefly 
as  sermon  texts  or  which  are  conspicu- 
ous for  their  doctrinal  teaching  were 
eliminated.  From  the  complete  list  of 
passages  eighty-six  were  selected  which 
seemed   to   be    conspicuously   outstand- 
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ing  in  their  literary  value.  Copies  of 
this  list  of  passages  were  sent  to  a 
number  of  professors  of  English  or 
Biblical  literature  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  others  whom  I  knew 
to  be  especially  familiar  with  the  Bible 
and  to  have  a  good  sense  of  literary 
value. 

These  people  were  asked  to  check 
once  the  twenty-five  passages  and  twice 
the  ten  passages  w^hich  seemed  to  them 
especially  •  noteworthy.  Selections  were 
made  by  forty-one  different  people  and 
if  they  read  this  article  I  trust  they 
will  consider  that  they  are  cordially 
thanked  for  their  courtesy.  Tliey  repre- 
sented members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
following  institutions:  Harvard,  Yale, 
Williams,  Brown,  Tufts,  Boston,  Col- 
gate, Rochester,  Knox,  Albion,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Miami,  Vas- 
sar.  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Syracuse,  Union,  Swarthmore, 
Trinity,  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Maine,  Kansas, 
Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina.  Each 
passage  which  was  counted  among  the 
best  twenty-five  was  given  the  rank  of 
one  and  each  included  among  the  best 
ten  a  rank  of  two.  By  this  system  of 
valuation  the  twenty-five  passages 
which  received  the  most  votes  are  the 
following : 

The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  Ps.  23.4.  .54 
They    have    sown    the    wind,     and    they    shall 

reap   the   whirlwind,    Hos.    8.7 46 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Matt.   4.4.  .46 
They     shall     beat     their     swords     into    plough- 
shares.   Is.    4.2     46 

Am   I   my   brother's   keeper?  Gen.   4.9 41 

A   prophet  is   not   without   honor,  save  in   his 

own   country.    Matt.    13.57    37 

No  man   can   serve  two   masters.   Matt.   6. 24.. 35 

The  wages  of  sin   is  death,   Rom.   6.23 35 

Render    unto     Caesar     the    things     which     are 

Caesar's ;    and    unto    God   the   things    which 

are    God's,     Matt.     22.21     33 

Thou   hast  made  him   a   little  lower   than   the 

angels,     Ps.     8.5     31 

Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  Ex.   21.24 30 

The   days    of   our    years    are    three-score   years 

and    ten,    Ps.    90.10 30 

A  little  child  shall  lead  them.   Is.    11.6 30 

By    their    fruits    ye    shall    know    them.    Matt. 

7.20     30 

He    that    ruleth    his    spirit    is    better   than    he 

that  taketh    a   city,    Prov.    16.32    29 

There   is    no    new    thing   under    the   sun,    Ecc. 

1.9     29 

Cast    thy    bread    upon    the    waters,    for    thou 

shalt   find   it   after   many   davs.    Ecc.    11.1... 27 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Matt.   5.13 27 

A    land    flowing    with    milk    and    honey,     Ex. 

3.8   and    17 26 

The    stars     in    their    courses    fought    against 

Sisera,     Jud.     5.20     26 

Can    the    Ethiopian    change    his    skin,    or    the 

leopard    hLs    spots?    Jer.    13.23 26 

The    stone    which    the    builders    rejected    the 

same    is    become    the    head    of    the    corner. 

Matt.     21.42     26 

If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that  house 

cannot  stand,   Mark   3.25    26 

As   a   drop    in   the   bucket.    Is.    40.15 25 

How   are   the   mighty   fallen!   II    Sam.    1.19... 24 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
general  principles  of  selection  which 
underlie  the  list  of  passages  chosen. 
"The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death" 
lends  itself  readily  as  a  quotable  pas- 
sage in  literature.  Its  use  in  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  is  especially  noteworthy.  It 
has  moreover  in  itself  a  striking  liter- 
ary charm.  "They  have  sown  the  wind, 
and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind," 
was  doubtless  chosen  because  of  its 
profound  philosophical  meaning.  Read- 
ers of  this  article  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  select  a  very  different  list 
from  the  one  given  here.  No  one,  how- 
ever, will  deny  their  literary  charm. 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 


■^SLS'r^S.OO  SHOES 


YOU  CAN  ALU  AYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  AA    11    Special  Shoes  $fZ  AA 

Hand  Workmanship  -LV/.V/V/      ||        Stylish  and  Durable  W.V/V/ 

FOR    MEN    JiND    WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 

They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  ■which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  inNewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

Insist    upon    having  W.  L. 

Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed   or   mutilated. 


$4,504*5.00 


CAUTION 


W.  li.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling-  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President     </ 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

169  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Higher  E]ducation 


HOME 
STUDY 


courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

33  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 


|29th  Year  Division    6,    Chicago,  111.  [ 


Jf^iional  College 
efCfiiropraeiic 

—  (MESWEMTIAL) 

25  AsUand  Blvd.  Chicago 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distini?uiahed  Faculty.  Modem 
and  extensive  laboratory  equipment. 
Larjre  clinic.  Gymnasium^  dormitory 
and  etadents*  aid  dcpt.  t'hicairo'B  op- 
portunity for  Belf  help  unlimitc'l.  ICnter 
quarterly.  3-vear  t*Tm.    14th  Yp^tf- 


Catalogue  oa 

Request 


ACCOUNTING 

#%C05T-C.RA.- EXECUTIVE  W 

Just  what  you  hare  been  looking  for — a  chance  to  leam 
practical  accounting  tliorouglily  under  the  personal  guid- 
ance of  the  large>t  active  faculty  of  Certifletl  TuhUc 
.Accountants  in  the  I'.  .S.  New  loose-leaf  course  and  ex- 
clusive result-getting  methods  enable  us  to  turn  out  more 
successful  men  than  any  other  institution  in  existence. 
I*ost-(;raduate  Courses  enable  you  to  specialize  in  any 
desired  branch  without  additional  cost.  Write  for  h.and- 
some  new  book  and  full  details.  Moderate  cost — easy 
terms. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS  SOCIITY 

(Inr'^rp'ir'ilrd) 

Dept.  538  2626  South  M  chlgan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  2SS-page  bock  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.  "Its  Cause  and  Cure."  It  tells  how  I 
cured  myself  after  stammering  20  vrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
4166  Bogue  BIdg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 

HAsrmy 

BNHtS» 


SHEEWIN  CODY 


NEW 


Eve  y  time  you  speak  or  write 
you  show  just  what  you  are. 
Mistakes  In  English  reveal  you 
as  a  person  who  lacks  education 
and  refinement.  Lack  of  lan- 
guage power  prevents  you  from 
presenting  your  thoughts   in  the 

strongest  iwssihle  way.  No  matter  what  you  do.  real  com- 
mand of  English  will  help  you  to  jour  goal.  Stop  making 
mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuation,  pronunciation.  In- 
crease your   vocabulary. 

INVENTION  IMPROVES  YOUR 
ENGLISH  IN  15  MINUTES  A  DAY 

Yes — only  1 5  minutes  a  day  with  Sherwin  Cody's  New 
Invention — and  you  can  actually  SEE  how  your  English 
Improves.  It  teaches  by  HABIT — makes  it  easiest  to  do 
it  the  RIGHT  way.  Lessons  include  Expression. 
Spelling,  runctualion,  Grammar.  Beading  and  Conversa- 
tion. One  lesson  each  evening,  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day.     Only   15   minutes   a  day.      Fascinating  as   a  game. 

NO  RULES— NO  DRUDGERY  "™^-v 

'1  '  '  tti  cut  in  inc 
v;taIpoii.t<;of  F.niflish.  Why?  UccauscoM  incihufK  <i»>  not  stickin 
theininri.  Thisnew  waycrcitcscnrrccl  HABITS.  No  rulrsttmf  in- 
oiize.  Nn  ilriicl^crv.  Just  like  pUy.  EverylKxly  joins  in  the  fuo. 
No  matter  what  you  do,  you  must  im- 
prove your  Enffiish.  Our  ne^v  free 
book  s  for  every  both  .  I^ck  o(  Ian- 
piajfc  power  mAy  e.is'ly  Xtc  co»tinj 
you  thotisands  of  (iollarscver\-  ^ear.  Sec  "  hat  Mr.  Cdv  can  tin  for 
you.  Sec  wh.ila  few  minutes  a  day  NOW  will  mea  •  tny.  u  later. 
Itcostsnothinetofindout.  Mail  postal  c;.r(l  or  lettrr  i  his  very  minute 
for  the  free  took.  "How  toSpeak  anH  Write  Masterly  English. " 
It  will  prove  .1  revelation  to  you.     AVKITE  NO\\'.      A  ulress 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  bv  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 


RECREATION,  rest  and  pleasure 
may  be  found  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  museums,  galleries,  theatres, 
kursaals  and  modern  sports  of  age-old 

EUROPE 

To  the  enthusiastic  golfer  an  acquain- 
tance with  famous  foreign  links  will 
always  be  a  pleasing  memory.  Travel 
by 

CUNARD- ANCHOR 

There  Is  No  Better  Way 

Cunard  fie  Anchor  Steam  Ship  Lines 

New  York 
Btanches  &  Agencies  throughout  U.  S.  A.  &  Canada 


TRAVEL  TO  EUROPE 

CHINA       —      JAPAN 

Independent     or    Conducted 
Moderate  Prices 
Write  for  Booklet  A3 

BEACON  TOURS  '^'"'ll^^elnr'' 

Little  Bldg.  606  FIFTH  AVE.  Spreckels  Bldg. 


Boston 


NEW  YORK 


San  Francisco 


HOTEL 
TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

600  Rooms         600  Baths 

$2.50  up,  Single 
$4.50  up,  Double 

Sample  Rooms  $6.00  Per  Day 


HEADQUARTERS   IN  DETROIT  FOR 

Old  Colony   Club 
Detroit  Automobile  Club 


SUMMER  TOURS  TO 

EUROPE 

Interesting  Itineraries 
Scholarly  Leadership 
Small  Groups 
Weekly  Sailings 


For  details   write 


BUREAU    OF 
7a  Boyd  Street 


UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 
Newton.  Mass. 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties   enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'  loll^^'^^lsT''' 


HOW  TO 

USE 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

IN    THE 

TEACHING    OF 

ENGLISH 

This    brochure   prepared   by    Dr.    Frederick    Ilouk    Law,    Head    ot 
the    Stuyvcsant    High    School,    where    nearly    FIVK    THOUSAND 
help    to    teachers    of    Oral    Composition,    Supplementary    Reading, 
Journalism,    Extempore    Speaking    and    Oral    Expression.      It    is 
not  place  you  under  any  obligation.      Address 

he    English    Department    of 

boys   attend,    is    of    special 

Public    Speaking,    Rhetoric. 

ree.      Sending    for    it    will 

311    Sixth   Avenue 
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Something  New  in  American 

Ports 

By  Felix    Riesenberg 

Editor  of  The  National  Marine 

The  Great  War  has  brought  an  eco- 
nomic revolution  to  America.  Today 
we  are  no  longer  a  debtor  nation  but  a 
creditor  nation,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  of  exchange.  Save  from  dire  neces- 
sity, foreigners  cannot  afford  to  buy 
freely  of  American  goods,  but  must 
dispose  of  their  goods  to  us  in  ever  in- 
creasing volume  to  restore  the  normal 
balance  of  trade.  And  to  facilitate  this 
balance  we  must  take  their  goods. 

But — how  about  American  industry? 
How  will  a  flood  of  foreign-made 
goods  affect  the  marketing  of  our  own 
products? 

The  answer  is  the  employment  of 
our  war-built  merchant  marine  to  re- 
distribute these  goods  over  the  world. 
But  it  would  not  do  to  take  the 
product  of  German  factories  and  dis- 
pose of  it  directly  to  other  foreigners. 
Practical  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  carrying  shipload  after  shipload  of 
foreign  goods  to  customers  abroad 
without  first  landing  them  on  our 
shores.  And  the  landing,  inspecting  and 
paying  of  duty  on  such  foreign  goods 
thru  the  regular  channel  of  the  cus- 
tom^ presents  further  difficulties. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in 
the  establishment  of  free  ports  at  cer- 
tain points  on  our  seaboard  and  per- 
haps at  such  a  port  as  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas  in  the  direct  line  of  trade 
routes  from  Europe  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  free  port,  of  which  Hamburg 
afforded  the  most  striking  example  in 
pre-war  days,  consists  of  an  area  ad- 
jacent to  tidewater  and  fitted  with  all 
facilities  for  the  rapid  discharge  and 
loading  of  ships.  In  such  a  port  no 
duties  are  collected.  Warehouse  facili- 
ties are  provided  and  the  packing, 
assorting,  mixing  and  blending  of 
products  is  carried  on,  and  sometimes, 
as  at  Hambui'g,  manufacturing  plants 
are  established. 

Already    dozens    of   bills    have    been    ; 
presented    in    Congress    for    establish-   j 
ing  free  ports   at  various  points.   The 
idea  seems  to  prevail  that  a  free  port   \ 
will  give  someone  something  for  noth- 
ing.   But     like    any    other    large-scale   , 
business   a   free   poi't  demands  consid-  ; 
able   outlay  before   operations   can  be-    - 
gin.  In  Hamburg  the  fi'ee  port  consists    ■ 
of     many     stone     quays     along     which    I 
steamers    can    lie.    Discharging   ci'anes  ■ 
lift    the    cargo   directly   from    the    ves-   ' 
sels'  hold  to  the  warehouse  floors  and  'i 
these,   in   turn,   are   connected   by   rail- 
road with  other  parts  of  the  fi'ee  port 
area    and    the    country    without.    Dol- 
phins, or  mooring  posts,  are  provided  in 
the    basins    for    vessels    lying    in    the 
sti'eam  and  bunker  fuel  is  supplied  di- 
rectly at  the  port.   Shipyards  and   re- 
pair   plants   are    included    in   the   port 
area    and    numerous    exporting    indus- 
tries throve  there  before  the  war. 

Many  readers  will  see  an  analogy 
between  the  free  port  and  the  bonded  i 
warehouse;  and,  indeed,  a  free  port  is 
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nothing-  more  than  a  bonded  warehouse 
indefinitely  extended.  In  a  free  port 
merchants  may  establish  their  sample 
and  consignment  stocks  and  all  its  ac- 
tivities are  free  from  the  control  of 
customs  officials,  who  have  no  other 
duty  than  to  see  that  business  is  con- 
fined to  the  legal  limits  of  the  port. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  free  port 
would  injure  the  trade  of  the  regular 
ports  of  entiy,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
goods  imported  for  use  in  the  country 
or  exported  from  it  would  not  seek  the 
free  port.  Aside  from  docking  and  port 
fees  and  warehouse  rentals,  the  nation 
would  gain  in  the  facility  afforded  to 
its  merchants  in  doing  business  abroad, 
in  providing  cargoes  for  American 
ships  on  both  outward  and  homeward 
passages,  and  in  bringing  to  the  United 
States  supplies  of  raw  materials  needed 
by  our  people. 

The  Real  Yellow  Peril 

{Continued  from  page  i76) 
an  honorable  record  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear,  in  case  of  another  war, 
that  they  will  not  be  found  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  other  American  sons, 
doing  their  bit  for  Old  Glory,  in  spite 
of  the  scant  encouragement  given  them 
by  the  political  clique  that  now  holds 
California  so  firmly  in  its  grasp. 

Senator  Phelan  discovered  one  menace 
in  the  Japanese  children;  their  num- 
ber. He  charges  that  "Japanese  women 
give  birth  to  a  child  every  year."  Ac- 
cording to  Governor  Stephens's  report 
the  Japanese  woman  of  child-bearing 
age  gives  birth  to  a  child  on  an  average 
of  once  in  four  and  a  half  years.  The 
birth  rate  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  rural 
districts  of  several  American  states. 

Japanese  foreign  policy  has  not  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  American 
people,  but  her  aggressions  in  China, 
Manchuria  and  Korea  should  be  judged 
by  the  example  set  by  European  Powers 
whose  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa 
make  Japan's  puny  efforts  at  empire 
building  seem  child's  play.  In  spite  of 
her  mistakes,  which  have  been  no 
greater  than  those  of  other  nations, 
there  is  a  strong  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  in  Japan.  Every  act  of  in- 
justice and  every  false  and  misleading 
statement  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
press  in  America  tends  to  strengthen 
the  Japanese  militarists  and  to  weaken 
the  growth  of  democracy. 

In  case  of  war  the  United  States 
with  its  superior  resources  would 
doubtless  be  the  victor.  But  who  would 
profit  from  the  victory?  Would  the 
humiliation  of  Japan  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  government,  the  only  stable 
and  organized  native  government  in 
Asia,  solve  the  Far  Easteim  question? 
Is  it  desirable  that  the  white  race,  out- 
numbered by  the  so-called  yellow  races, 
alienate  the  only  nation  of  the  Orient 
which  has  shown  capacity  for  adopting 
our  Western  civilization? 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  progress 
of  the  world  depends  upon  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war  between  America  and 
Japan. 

The    plain    duty    of    every    patriotic 


The  Sky-Blue  Passport 

With  only  the  sky  as  the  hmit  of  its  vise  field 


s^s?"~~"'sr' 
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JVloNEY  IS  THE  GREATEST  of  all  passports. 

The  AMERICAN  TRAVELER  is  known  by  the  color  of  his  money. 

If  it  is  SKY-BLUE  and  bears  the  name  of  the  American  Express 
Company  across  its  face  he  is  recognized  instantly  as  one  who 
knows  how  to  travel ;  and  is  treated  accordingly. 

Thousands  of  Americans  traveling  in  distant  lands  have  been 
amazed  at  the  seeming  magic  of  the  sky-blue 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

— worthless  pieces  of  paper  until  countersigned  by  the  owner — and 
then  commanding  instant  recognition,  and  immediate  acceptance. 

But  there  is  no  magic  about  these  simple  sky-blue  slips — just 
hard  cold  facts — plus  a  human  sentiment  which  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  have  tested  for  30  years  and  found  good.  Good  because 
these  cheques  meant  the  reputation  and  the  word,  as  well  as  the 
money  of  the  American  Express  Company. 

The  history  of  American  enterprise  in  foreign  lancb  in  recent 
years  is  written  in  the  records  of  the  many  offices  and  thousands 
of  correspondents  of  the  American  Express  Company  in  the 
great  seaports  and  inland  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  the  world 
influence,  the  high  character  and  helpful  service  work  of  this  great 
organization,  which  puts  the  special  value  to  travelers  into  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques. 

In  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE,  carry  English  5  or  10  £  Sterling  and 
French  200  or  400  Franc  Cheques.  Dollar  cheques  for  the  Orient, 
North  and  South  America  and  all  other  journeys. 

Buy  them  at  banks  or  Express  Offices. 

For  ALL  journeys— secure  your  steamship  tickets,  hotel  reserva- 
tions and  itineraries  or  plan  your  cruise  or  tour  through  the 
American  Express  Travel  Department. 


American   Express   Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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aranty 

Service  to  Travelers 


\Yhatever  the  magnet 
that  attracts  him,  in  our  own 
countryorabroadjthe  travel- 
er's way  can  be  safe-guarded 
by  Guaranty  Travel  Funds — 
convenient,  self-identifying, 
replaceable  if  lost,  and  ac- 
cepted everywhere. 

For  traveling  expenses 
and  ordinary  disbursements, 
take  Guaranty  Travelers 
Checks;  for  larger  amounts, 
or  as  a  reserve  fund,  take  a 
Guaranty  Letter  of  Credit. 

On  sale  at  banks.  Ask  your 
bank,  or  write  us,  for  a  de- 
scriptive booklet,"Guaranty 
Service  to  Travelers." 


Noire  Dame,  Paris 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


NEW  YORK.  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS 

Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000 


LIVERPOOL  HAVRE  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Resources  over  S8oo,ooo,ooo 


MAJESTIC 

Hotel  dnd 
Resfaiiranfs 

Jronfing'  CQxiixdl  Parle  a-t^,  ^cvertKr 
Secoi%d  ^i,  c^  tl^c  Molpr  HiH-traiiae, 

G^"7)eli6litAil  <?ista  yet 
surprisiiv^ly^  cOrv<?ei\,ierN,-t 
to  the  Kearb  oi^  the  Qre&Jr 
Tn.eirO-pdi\n  ^ 

^ccomTnOdalionr'  aT^d 
^erViOe  all  i'tn.,  coivnoivairv.ce 
"^Sv^tK  tKe  "hi'^K  oKaradter 
uvdidated  ty  tKe  ivame  cii\d 
SettinO'  dnd  completely  J^atij^nb 
the  expeotation^  oPit^  clientele. 


American  citizen  is  to  come  out  openly 
for  suppression  of  war  talk,  for  sup- 
pression of  the  agitators  and  alarm- 
ists, and  for  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  all  aliens  without  discrimination,  to 
the  end  that  America  may  deserve  and 
get  the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  When  she  has  done  this,  her 
councils  will  be  heeded  and  her  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  without  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 

America  must  clean  her  ovvti  back- 
yard. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Two  Dimensions  vs.  Three 

{Continued  from  page  ^77) 
opinion  will  look  with  increasing  doubt 
on  naval  expenditures  for  capital  ships. 
Taxpayers  yearn  for  any  port  in  the 
present  storm  when  they  realize,  as 
Americans  more  and  more  clearly  do, 
that  tho  our  revenues  in  the  present 
year  are  incomparably  greater  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  still  93  per  cent  of  all  that 
revenue  goes,  in  the  present  fiscal 
year,  to  pay  for  past  and  future  wars, 
and  only  3  per  cent — three  cents  of 
every  taxpayer's  dollar — goes  to  nor- 
mal governmental  expenditures,  and 
only  one  cent  to  scientific  research  for 
the  upbuilding  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  education. 

It  follows,  then,  however  accidental 
the  result  of  this  battle  may  be, 
that  public  opinion  and  Congressional 
opinion  will  rear  up  on  its  heels  if 
five-thousand-dollar,  ten-thousand-dollar 
and  twenty-thousand-dollar  airplanes 
seem  able  to  blast  out  of  the  water 
ships  such  as  the  six  battle  cruisers 
we  are  soon  to  have,  costing  $39,000,- 
000  each,  six  battleships  costing  $38,- 
000,000,  along  with  many  others. 

The  event,  then,  is  of  moi'e  than 
sportive   importance ! 

If  the  airmen  win,  conclusively,  very 
likely  they  will  have  induced  a  halt  in 
the  competitive  international  struggle 
to  arm  competitively.  At  least,  altera- 
tion in  plans  and  purposes  will  be  in 
order. 

At  least,  too,  a  prodigious  argument 
will  be  provided  in  favor  of  a  united 
Air  Department  analogous  to  the  War 
Department  for  land  operations  and 
the  Navy  Department  for  water  oper- 
ations. That,  of  course,  has  been  the 
immediate  issue,  and  that,  achieved, 
will  mean  in  the  end  a  ministry  of  na- 
tional defense,  with  an  Air  Depart- 
ment, War  Department,  and  Navy  De- 
partment subordinate  thereto. 

The  airmen's  victory  will  mean  in  all 
directions  vast  stimulation  of  aviation. 
And  that  in  turn  will  mean  not  only 
growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
America,  with  its  great  distances,  its 
freedom  from  interfering  boundary 
lines  across  which  the  airman  may  not 
pass,  is  the  natural  and  native  home 
of  airmen  and  their  craft.  It  will  mean 
also,  as  you  see  when  you  ponder  the 
question  more,  the  restoration,  in  a 
sense,  of  our  old  time  isolation  and  se- 
curity. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Good  News  for  the  Farmer 

What  may  prove  to  be  a  revolution- 
ary development  in  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry of  the  world  has  been  reached 
by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
just  solved  the  problem  of  extracting 
phosphoric  acid  from  phosphate  rock 
by  heating  mixtures  of  this  mineral, 
sand,  and  coke  to  a  smelting  tempera- 
ture in  a  fuel-fed  furnace.  The  new 
process  has  been  worked  out  at  the  de- 
partment's experimental  plant  at  Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

The  phosphate  used  for  fertilizer  in 
the  United  States  comes  largely  from 
the  deposits  of  rock  in  Florida.  The 
established  method  for  producing  solu- 
ble phosphate  has  consisted  in  treating 
the  rock  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  prac- 
tice, a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  rock  is  used,  and 
the  resulting  product  which  is  known 
as  acid  phosphate  contains  only  one- 
half  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
contained  in  the  rock. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  experimenting 
for  some  time  along  the  lines  of  free- 
ing the  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  a 
high  degree  of  heat.  The  first  work 
was  done  in  an  electric  furnace,  which 
was  thought  to  be  required  to  gener- 
ate the  high  degree  of  heat  necessary, 
about  1600°  C.  or  2900°  F.  At  this  tem- 
perature mixtures  of  phosphate  rock, 
sand,  and  coke  were  reduced  to  a 
molten  slag  which  was  tapped  off  at 
intervals,  the  phosphoric  acid  escaping 
in  the  form  of  fumes  which  were  after- 
ward collected. 

It  soon  became  evident  thai  this 
process  would  be  prohibitively  expensive 
with  an  electric  furnace,  except  in  lo- 
calities where  electric  power  could  be 
obtained  at  a  very  low  cost,  about  $25 
per  horsepower  a  year,  and  the  depart- 
ment therefore  turned  its  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  using  crude  oil,  the 
cheapest  fuel  obtainable  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  phosphate-rock  deposits  of 
Florida. 

The  practical  value  of  the  new  de- 
velopment is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  experimental  runs  at  Arlington, 
the  department  chemists  were  able  to 
recover  a  64  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
(47  per  cent  P.,0.)  as  against  the  16 
per  cent  product  ordinarily  obtained 
by  the  sulphuric-acid  process.  By  pass- 
ing ammonia  gas  into  this  phosphoric 
acid,  solid  ammonium  phosphate,  a 
very  concentrated  material  containing 
two  valuable  fertilizer  ingredients,  re- 
sults. This  material  can  stand  heavy 
transportation  and  handling  charges. 
It  is  also  practicable  to  mix  the  phos- 
phoric acid  with  phosphate  rock  in  such 
proportions  as  to  give  a  product  con- 
taining 50  per  cent  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid.  This  product  is  similar  in 
its  properties  to  ordinary  16  per  cent 
«M5id  phosphate,  is  convenient  to 
handle,  and  may  be  used  by  an  intelli- 
gent farmer  who  has  the  technical 
knowledge  to  reduce  the  quantity 
placed  upon  the  soil,  and  to  guard 
agamst  direct  contact  with  seed. 
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No  Corns  Today 

unless  folks  let  them  stay 


Millions  of  people  now^adays 
keep  completely  free  from  corns. 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  corn  they 
use  Blue-jay  —  the  liquid  or  the 
plaster.  The  pain  then  stops.  In 
a  little  v^hile  the  whole  corn 
loosens  and  comes  out. 

People  wrho  pare  corns  keep 
them.  People  who  use  old  treat- 
ments—  harsh,  unscientific  —  do 
themselves  injustice. 


There  is  now  a  scientific  corn 
ender.  A  famous  chemist  per- 
fected it.  This  world-famed 
laboratory  supplies  it  through 
druggists  every-where. 

It  is  at  your  call.  A  touch  will 
apply  it.  Its  use  seals  the  fate  of 
a  corn. 

At  least  20  million  corns  yearly 
are  now  ended  in  this  easy,  gentle 
way.  Apply  it  to  one  corn  to- 
night.  Watch  what  it  does. 


Plaster  or  Liquid 

Blue  =  j  ay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 


BAUER  &  BLACK       Chicago      New  York      Toronto 

Makers  of  B  &  B  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Dry  Cold  Storage 


-or 


FURS 


Moderate  Rates 
Storage  Vaults  Located  on  the  Premises 


We  Are  Now  Displaying  a  Great  Variety  of  Attractive 

Models  in 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  FURS 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 
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Policy  of 

Corporations 

A  practical  study  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture and  the  financial  problems  of  busr- 
ness  corporations,  in  five  volumes,  by 
Arthur  Stone  Dewing,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  high  standing  of  its 
author  as  an  economist  and  financier, 
and  his  thorough  and  practical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  make  this  the  pre- 
eminent work  on  corporate  finance. 

Dr.  Dewing,  during  his  long  and  active 
experience  with  representative  enter- 
prises, has  assisted  materially  in  the 
formulation  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  inodern  finance.  His  years  of  in- 
tensive research  have  enabled  him  to 
complement  and  illustrate  his  work 
with  many  hundreds  of  notes  and 
precedents. 

Guidance   in  Deciding 
Financial  Questions 

This  work  will  be  of  specific  value  to 
everyone  who  has  financial  questions  to 
decide  or  who  is  concerned  in  any  way 
with  corporate  activities.  It  gives  a 
thorough  understanding  of  all  policies 
and  operations  of  corporate  finance,  and 
unmistakable  advice  in  handling  par- 
ticular situations.  The  five  volumes 
cover,  I  Corporate  Securities,  II  Promo- 
tion, III  Administration  of  Income,  IV 
Expansion,  V  Failure  and  Reorganiza- 
tion.    Cloth;  953  pages;  published  1920. 
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Margot  Asquith's  autobiography  has 
been  criticized  for  various  reasons, 
but  the  most  original  comes  from  the 
Libraries  Committee  of  West  Ham, 
England,  who  refused  to  buy  a  copy 
because  it  was  "dull  and  uninterest- 
ing." 


The  reaction  time  of  the  human  race 
is  very  slow.  It  takes  150  years  or 
more  after  a  good  idea  is  suggested 
for  it  to  be  generally  accepted  and  put 
into  practice.  Nowadays  all  live  teach- 
ers in  civics,  geography  and  history 
are  using  periodicals  in  the  classroom, 
but  this  is  not  such  a  new  idea  as  most 
of  them  think.  The  value  of  this 
method  was  recognized  as  early  as 
1740  by  John  Clarke,  who  in  his  "An 
Essay  Upon  the  Education  of  Youth 
in  Grammar  Schools"  advocates  teach- 
ing of  geography  and  history  in  addi- 
tion to  classics  and  suggests: 

By  that  time  boys  are  fit  to  be  entered 
in  (iicck  or  sooner,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
bring  them  acquainted  with  the  Puhlic 
Xcics,  bj:  making  them  read  the  Erening 
Post  or  some  other  newspaper  Oonstautlj'. 
These  the  master  may  at  first  read  along 
with  them,  explaining,  as  occasion  offers, 
the  Terms  of  War.  and  whatever  else  he 
apprehends  they  do  not  understand. 

Congressman  Mann  in  discussing 
the  postal  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  winter  quite  rightly 
said: 

We  spend  every  year  in  the  United 
States  hinuheds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
primary  education  and  a  very  large  amount 
in  college  education  for  the  youths.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  the  advertisements  are 
fully  as  educational  as  the  literary  news 
articles  in  these  publications. 

But  now  that  the  educational  in- 
fluence of  journalistic  literature  is  uni- 
versally recognized  the  next  step  is  to 
improve  its  quality.  Some  newspapers 
and  magazines  educate  the  wrong  way 
and  not  every  teacher  or  reader  exer- 
cises sufficient  discrimination  in  his 
selection. 

*** 

"The  days  of  romance  are  not  over," 
said  the  lady  across  the  table  from  me. 
"Did  you  ever  read  anything  more 
thrilling  than  Caruso's  defense  of 
Fiume?" 

*** 

The  old  custom  of  strolling  about 
the  cemetery  reading  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tombstones  has  fallen  into 
desuetude,  chiefly  because  epitaphs 
have  lost  their  pep.  Nowadays  the  in- 
scriptions give  nothing  but  names  and 
dates,  the  bare  bones  of  a  life.  But  in 
the  days  of  our  forefathers  they  used 
to  be  edifying,  instructive,  and  inter- 
esting, sometimes  even  amusing.  One 
would  go  a  long  way  to  read  a  charac- 
ter sketch  as  graphic  as  that  upon  a 
stone  in  the  graveyard  of  Horsley- 
Down  Church,  Cumberland,  and  pub- 
lished in  The  New  Statesman: 


Here  lie  the  bodies 

Of  THOMAS  BOND  and  MARY  his  wife. 

She  was  temperate,  chaste  and  charitable ; 

BUT 

She  was  proud,   peevish  and  passionate. 

She  was  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a  tender 

mother ; 

Bt'T 

Her   husband   and   child,  whom   she  loved. 
Seldom    saw    her    countenance    M-ithout    a 

disgusting  frown 

Whilst    she    received    visitors,    whom    she 

despised  with  an 

Endearing  smile. 

Her  behaviour  was  discreet  towards 

strangers ; 

BUT 

Independent    in    her    family. 

Abroad,    her    conduct    was    influenced    by 

good   breeding ; 

BUT 

At  home,  by  ill  temper. 

She  was  a  professed   enemy   to   flattery. 

And  was  seldom  known  to  praise  or 

commend ; 

BUT 

The    talents   in    which   she   principally 

excelled. 

Were  difference  of  opinion  and  discovering 

flaws   and    imi)erfections. 

She  was  an  admirable  economist. 

And.    without   prodigality. 

Dispensed    plenty   to   every   person    in    her 

family ; 

BUT 

Would    sacrifice    their   eyes   to    a    farthing 

candle. 

She   sometimes   made    her    husband    happy 

with  her  good  qualities ; 

BUT 

Much  more  frequently  miserable — with  her 

many  failings : 
In-so-much   that  in   thirty  years   cohabita- 
tion he  often  lamented 
That  maugre  all  her  virtues. 
He    had    not.    in    the    whole,    enjoyed    two 
years    of    matrimonial    comfort. 

AT    LENGTH 

Finding  that  she  had  lost  the  affections  of 

her  husband 

As   well  as   the  regard  of  her  neighbours, 

Family   disputes   having   been   divulged    by 

servants, 

She  died   of  vexation,   July  20,  1768. 

Aged  48  years.  , 

Her   worn-out   husband   survived   her   four 
months  and  two  days. 
And  departed  this  life,  Nov.  28,  1768, 
In  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 
WILLIAM    BOND,     brother    to    the    de- 
ceased, erected  this  stone. 
As    a    H-eekhj    inotiiior.    to    the    surviving 
wives  of  this  parish. 
That    they   may    avoid    the   infamy 
Of  having   their   memories   handed   to 
posterity 
With  a  PATCiiwouK  character. 
*** 

It  was  very  inconsiderate  of  the 
military  authorities  to  select  for  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Great  War  a 
town  whose  name  none  but  a  born 
Frenchman  could  rig-htly  pronounce. 
The  Sydney,  Australia,  Bulletin  gives, 
an  instance  of  the  trouble  it  creates: 

It  was  after  the  Flanders  business  that 
she  came  into  our  ward — a  tall,  buxom 
matron  in  gray,  with  an  unfashionable  hat 
and  a  graceful  carriage.  She  was  unan-» 
nounced  and  unescorted,  and  she  had 
trick  of  repeating  the  last  word  of  ou; 
answer  to  her  (piestion,  which  was  th* 
usual   thing.  "On  which  front  did  you  get 
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your  wound?"  she  asked  Lance-corporal 
Waddy.  "Wipers,  missus."  was  the  reply. 
"At  Eep'r,"  she  rejoined,  giving  the  word 
the  correct  French  and  Walloon  sound, 
then  novel  to  us  and  a  source  of  mirth. 
"And  where  were  you  hurt?" — this  to  Pri- 
vate Hooker.  "At  Ee-per,  mum."  "Ah ! 
Eep'r.  And  you,  young  man,"  proceeding 
to  the  bedside  of  Sergeant-major  Pipeclay, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  Parisian  ac- 
cent. "At  Ee-pray.  madam."  replied  Ser- 
geant-major Pipeclay.  "Eep'r."  the  lady 
said.  Distributing  "Eep'rs"  right  and  left 
she  paced  into  the  next  ward,  and  an  ex- 
cited Sister  came  fluttering  in.  "Did  you 
see  the  Queen,  boys?"  she  asked.  "Did 
you  see  the  Queen?"  "Wot  queen?"  de- 
manded Lance-corporal  Waddy.  "The 
Queen,  our  Queen,  the  Queen  of  England!" 
responded  Sister ;  "she's  wearing  a  gray 
c-ostume  and  she's  just  gone  out  of  the 
ward."  "Blime !"  ejaculated  the  hard  case 
of  the  establishment,  "it  must  ha'  been  the 
ole  girl  with  the  'iccups !" 
*** 

One  of  the  most  poignant  bits  of 
war-psychology  is  that  expressed  in 
the  following  octave  by  Henry  Baer- 
lein,  an  Australian  poet  attached  to 
the  Chasseurs  Alpins,  better  known  as 
the  "Blue  Devils": 

I  can  remember 

Very,  very  well 
How  the  man  of  Baden 

Reeled  and  fell. 
Fell,  as  I  killed  him, 

Down  in  the  dirt. 
And  I  was  fearing 
That  he  was  hurt. 
*** 

The  most  perplexing  problem  that 
confronts  the  baggage  agent  as  well 
as  the  custom  house  inspector  is  to 
classify  the  unclassified.  The  railroad 
man  who  ruled  that  "pigs  is  pigs" 
even  when  they  come  from  Guinea 
made  the  reputation  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  popular  humorists.  An 
English  porter,  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  old  lady  who  carried  a 
tortoise  on  the  car  should  be  required 
to  pay  a  dog  fare,  delivered  this  ver- 
dict: "Cats  is  dogs,  and  rabbits  is  dogs 
and  parrots  is  dogs.  But  this  'ere  tor- 
toise is  a  hinsec'  and  there  won't  be  no 
charge." 

The  judicial  decisions  in  these  cele- 
brated cases  have  been  supplemented 
and  surpassed  by  the  ruling  of  the 
London  Underground  Railway  (what 
we  call  Subway)  that  a  typewriter  is 
a  bicycle.  A  member  of  the  Times  staff 
carrying  a  portable  typewriter  to  the 
office  was  held  up  and  forced  to  buy  a 
bicycle  ticket  at  a  cost  of  2s.  4d.,  which 
is  about  fourteen  times  what  his  own 
fare  cost  him.  The  fact  that  his  pen 
arm  had  been  so  badly  damaged  by  a 
German  shell  that  he  had  to  use  a 
typewriter  did  not  let  him  off.  A  work- 
man can  carry  his  bag  of  tools  free  on 
the  Underground,  but  an  editor  can't 
carry  a  Corona! 

But  this  is  merely  an  instance  of 
legal  hysteresis,  which  is  even  worse 
in  England  than  in  America.  It  was 
not  many  years  ago  that  British  law 
required  that  an  automobile  on  a  road 
must  always  be  preceded  by  a  man 
carrying  a  red  flag.  And  British 
courts  still  require  that  a  woman  who 
wants  a  divorce  must  sue  for  the  op- 
posite, i.  c,  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights. 
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price  $12.50.  Our  price  «P'  •"*' 


Bond    Salesmen 
Wanted 

A   Highly  Paid    Profession 

A  Financial  Institution  of  high 
National  standing  has  openings 
for  several  men  and  women  as 
special      representatives      to      sell 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  REAL  ES- 
TATE BONDS  yielding  IVi  and 
8  per  cent  interest.  All  or  part 
time  proposition.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  agents 
of  real  ability  to  make  large 
incomes. 

Write.  Immediately   To 

Manager   Dept.  205 

P.  O   Box  752 
Chicago,  Illinois 


DIVIDEND 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC     &     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

l(l.->  I'.'wny,  New  Yofk,  May  .".,  1921. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Stockholders,  to  be  held  on  .June  8,  1921,  the 
stock  transfer  hooks  will  lie  closed  on  May  19, 
1921,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  reopened  on  June 
9,   1921,   at   10   o'clock    A.    M. 

J.\MES   C.    BENNETT,    Secretary. 

Homeless/ 

unless  you  help 

For  $6  a  month  —  $72  a  year — you  can  support 
the  adoption  of  a  homeless,  parentless  Serbian 
child  and  Rive  him  a  decent  chance  in  life. 
50,000  war  orphans  need  this  help.  A  $72  con- 
tribution will  place  one  child  in  a  Serbian  family 
home  for  a  year,  give  him  clothing,  medical 
attention  and  schooling.  Your  aid  —  to  whatever 
extent  —  is  desperately  needed.  Full  accounting 
returned.    Send  a  month's  contribution  today  to 

Serbian     Child    Welfare    Association 

7  West  Eighth  Street        :  New  York  City 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The  Real  Yellow  Peril, 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  preparing  to  take 
part  in  a  public  debate  on  the  subject  that 
is  the  basis  of  the  article.  Write  that  part 
of  the  debate  in  which  you  take  up  and 
refute  the  arguments  that  your  opponents 
are  likely  to  present.  State  your  opponent's 
views  very  clearly.  Then  give  a  sufficient 
number  of  points  to  establish  what  you 
believe   to   be   the   truth. 

2.  Tell  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "yellow  jour- 
nalism." How  does  the  spirit  of  "yellow 
journalism"  sometimes  appear  in  school 
compositions?  What  steps  can  you  take  to 
avoid  that  spirit  in  writing  school  compo- 
sitions ? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  exaggera- 
tion and  of  misstatement?  What  results  are 
likely   to   follow? 

4.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
narrate  a  series  of  interesting  events,  con- 
cerning either  individuals  or  nations,  that 
might  be  brought  about  by  the  sort  of  mis- 
statements named  in  the  article. 

5.  Compare  the  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
ports in  our  trade  with  Japan  with  the 
amount  of  exports  and  imports  between 
England  and  the  American  colonies  as 
given  by  Burke  in  his  "Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion." 

6.  Define  in  full  the  words,  "Intelligence,  In- 
dustry, and  Thrift."  Tell  why  it  is  neces- 
sary for  every  good  citizen  to  have  all 
three   characteristics. 

7.  Consult  an  encyclopedia  or  a  United  States 
history  for  information  concerning  Ad- 
miral Perry's  Japanese  expedition.  Write 
an  original  short  story  in  which  you  make 
use  of  the  information  you  obtain.  Make 
your  story  center  around  an  American  boy 
or    gii-1. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  "arrogant  superiority 
of  race"  ?  Why  is  that  feeling  distinctly 
anti-American  ? 

9.  Summarize  what  the  article  says  about  the 
character  of   the   Japanese   in   California. 

II.  Two   Dimensions  vs.  Three. 

1.  Tell  in  what  respects  the  opening  sentence 
is    exceedingly    effective. 

2.  Imagine  that  a  tramp,  or  a  stowaway,  or  a 
mischievous  boy  hides  on  one  of  the  old 
German  warships  just  before  it  sets  out 
for  the  experiment  that  the  article  says 
is  to  take  place.  Write,  in  that  person's 
own  words,  a  narrative  of  what  occurs. 
Give  your  story  every  indication  of  reality 
and  of  actual   emotion. 

3.  Tell  what  important  changes  may  be 
brought    about    by    the    experimental    battle. 

III.  A   Number  of  Things. 

1.  Read  the  second  item  about  old-time 
schools.  Imagine  yourself  with  all  your 
present  information  spending  a  day  in  one 
of  those  old  schools,  as  Mark  Twain's  Con- 
necticut Yankee  spent  time  in  the  days 
of  King  Arthur.  Tell  the  stoi'y  of  your  ex- 
periences in  such  a  way  that  you  will  em- 
phasize the  difference  between  the  past 
and  the  present. 

IV.  A    House    Built  of   Paper. 

1.  In  a  short  exposition  tell  the  advantages 
of   a   paper   house. 

2.  Write  a  short,  entertaining  story  based  on 
an  imaginary  visit  to  the  paper  house.  In 
your  story  make  use  of  the  details  given  in 
the   article. 

V.  A    Little   of    Everything. 

1.  Read  "A  Harnesser  of  Boy  Power."  Write 
a  somewhat  similar  article  concerning  a 
school  coach,  or  any  good  friend  of  young 
people.  Give  your  article  the  same  appre- 
ciative spirit  that  characterizes  the  printed 
article. 

VI.  How   to    Build    Utopias. 

1.  Consult  an  encyclopedia,  or  "The  Warner 
Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature"  for 
information  concerninir  More's  "Utopia," 
Plato's  "Republic,"  and  Bellamy's  "Look- 
ing Backward."  Tell  in  what  ways  the 
books  are  alike  and  in  what  ways  they  are 
different. 

2.  Summarize  the  criticisms  of  the  Utopias 
that    have   been   proposed. 

3.  Explain  in  full  the  six  necessities  for  a 
satisfactory   Utopia. 

4.  Show  that  the  United  States  approaches 
the   ideals  mentioned  by  Mr.   Slosson. 

5.  Explain  the  following  sentence :  "Utopia 
must  beware  the  fate  of  the  Lotus  Eaters." 
Read  Tennyson's  poem  entitled,  "The  Lotus 
Eaters." 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  Immigration  —  The     Real     Yellow     Peril. 

"No    Dumping    Here!" 

1.  Outline  Mr.  Parker's  argument  against 
anti-Japanese   legislation. 

2.  On  what  ground  does  Mr.  Parker  explain 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  in 
America?  What  advantage  does  he  find  to 
compensate    for   this  ? 

3.  What  does  the  article  on  "The  Real  Yellow 
Peril"  tell  about  the  Americanization  of  the 
Japanese  children  born  in  the  United 
States  ? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  immigration 
bill  ?  What  countries  will  be  most  affected 
by   it? 

5.  Why  has  there  been  so  slight  an  increase 
in  the  foreign  born  population  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 
What  nationalities  bulk  most  largely  in 
the  foreign-born  population  of  this  coun- 
try. 

6.  The  question  of  Japanese  immigration  and 
of  European  immigration  are  both,  at  bot- 
tom, questions  of  "assimilation."  Think  it 
over  and  consider  what  tests  of  "assimila- 
tion" you  would  apply  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween desirable  and  undesirable  immigra- 
tion. Is  race  an  insuperable  barrier?  Is  the 
learning  of  the  English  language  the  most 
important  factor?  What  is  the  American 
standard  of  living?*  What  social  customs 
and  traditions  are  essential  to  American- 
ism ?  What  peoples  of  the  Old  World  are, 
in  your  opinion,  most  easily  assimilated  to 
our  American  civilization?  Can  any  immi- 
grants contribute  elements  of  positive  value 
to    raise   the   level   of   American   culture? 

II.  Law  Enforcement  —  Our  Moral  Coun- 
tenance. 

1.  Why  do  so  few  murders  and  other  serious 
crimes  lead  to  convictions  in  this  country? 
Is  it  due  in  your  opinion  to  defects  in  the 
courts,  inefficiency  in  the  police,  a  wrong 
popular  sentiment,  or  to  the  mixture  of 
races  and  nationalities  in  the  big  towns 
which  makes  detective  work  difficult  ?  Do 
you  think  that  our  lax  enforcement  of  law 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  custom  of 
lynching? 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  Professor  Giddings  that 
the  American  attitude  toward  criminals  is 
too  indulgent? 

III.  Reparations — Pay! — The  Appeal  to 
Caesar. 

1.  What  are  the  immediate  demands  of  the 
Allies  on  Germany?  What  are  their  de- 
mands   for   future   payment   of   reparations  ? 

2.  What  is  the  latest  German  offer? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  did  the  Germans  appeal 
to  the  United  States  to  mediate  in  the 
reparations    dispute  ? 

4.  What  was  the  position  taken  by  Secretary 
Hughes  ? 

5.  Prepare  a  brief  for  debate  on  the  question. 
Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should 
take  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  con- 
cerning Germany's  indemnity  debt  to  the 
Allies. 

IV.  Ireland — Lloyd   George  on   Ireland. 

1.  What  is  Premier  Lloyd  George's  defense 
of   his    Irish   policy? 

2.  Do    you     think     the    historical     parallel     he 
draws     between     his    position     and     that     of; 
President  Lincoln  is  a  sound  one?   Can  you 
think  of  any  points  in  which  the  two  cases 
are   not   parallel  ? 

V.  Austria — Tirol    Votes  to   Join    Germany. 

1.  Look  up  Tirol  (sometimes  spelled  Tyrol) 
on  a  map.  Find  out  what  you  can  about 
the  country  and  the  people. 

2.  Why  do  the  Tirolese  want  to  join  Ger- 
many? Do  you  think  they  should  be  allowed] 
to  or  not?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.     ; 

VI.  The  Colombia  Question  —  Colomblaj 
Treaty    Ratified.  i 

1.  Review  what  you  know  about  the  circum-l 
stances  under  which  the  United  States  ac-j 
quired  the  Panama  Canal  route  withoul 
the    consent    of    Colombia. 

VII.  The    Rent    Laws — Rent    Regulation    If 

the    Courts 

1.  What  was  the  line  of  a-gument  of  the  SU' 
preme  Court  in  upholding  the  rent  lawi 
passed  by  Congress  and  by  the  New  Yorl 
legislature?  On  what  grounds  did  th 
minority  of  the  Court  object  to  the  laws' 
Does  a  bare  majority  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
suffice  to  establish  the  constitutionality  o 
a  law  ? 

2.  Show  why  the  rent  law  decision  is  ina 
portant  in  extending  the  power  of  legis 
lation  in  the  public  interest  over  the  right 
of  private   property. 
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Pebbles 

"Speaking  of  bathing  in  famous  springs," 
said  the  tramp  to  the  tourist.  "I  bathed  in 
the  spring  of  '86.'' — Orange  Peel. 

Mary — I  suppose  your  father  will  be  all 
unstrung  when  he  hears  about  your  exams. 

Jack — No,  I  wired  him  last  night. — 
Coliimhia  Jester. 

Miss  Bean — My  father  saw  your  father 
steal  our  gate  last  night. 

Miss  Bohn — Why  didn't  he  say  some- 
thing to  my  old  man  about  it? 

Miss  Bean — 'Cause  he  was  afraid  your 
father  might  take  offense. — Virginia  Reel. 

The  Man — Please  come  out  in  the  gar- 
den with  me. 

The  Girl — Oh,  no.  I  mustn't  go  out  with- 
out a  chaperoue. 

The  Man — But  we  don't  need  one. 

The  Girl— Then  I  don't  want  to  go. — 
London  Opinion. 

A  drunkard  of  long  standing  has  been 
reformed  by  an  operation  which  removed 
a  bone  that  pressed  against  the  brain.  The 
Detroit  Netcs  also  reports  a  number  of 
cures  effected  by  the  removal  of  a  brass 
rail  that  was  pressing  against  the  foot. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

A  Frenchman  learning  English  said  to 
his  tutor :  "English  is  a  queer  language. 
What  does  this  sentence  mean :  'Should 
Mr.  Noble,  who  sits  for  this  constituency, 
consent  to  stand  again  and  run  he  will  in 
all  probability  have  a  walkover?'" — The 
Watchman-Examiner. 

"Gee,  no,"  explained  the  pretty  cash 
girl,  "I  wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  was  the 
last  man  on  earth.  I  don't  want  nothin'  to 
do  with  you.  Is  that  plain  English?" 

"Well,  your  language  is  plain  enough." 
said  the  mortified  man,  "but  it  isn't  Eng- 
lish."— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Roomie  1 — Last  night  I  was  out  with 
May  when  the  car  broke  down  six  miles 
from  home  and  I  had  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  evening  repairing  it.  What  would  you 
have  done? 

Roomie  2— The  same  thing  you  did,  only 
I  wouldn't  have  lied  about  it. — Cornell 
Widow. 

The  Senator  was  back  home,  looking 
after  his  political  fences,  and  was  asking 
the  minister  about  some  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ances. 

"How's  old  ^Ir.  Jones?"  he  inquired. 
"Will  I  be  likely  to  see  him  today?"' 

"You'll  never  see  Mr.  Jones  again,"  said 
the  minister.  "Mr.  Jones  has  gone  to 
heaven." — The  Non-Partisan  Leader. 

An  Englishman,  a  Scotsman  and  an 
Irishman  were  indulging  in  sporting  rem- 
iniscences. 

"The  closest  race  I  ever  saw  was  a 
yacht  race,"  said  the  Englishman,  "in 
which  one  of  the  boats  that  had  been  re- 
cently painted  won  by  the  breadth  of  the 
coat  of  paint." 

"The  closest  race  I  ever  saw,"  declared 
the  Scotsman,  "was  one  in  which  a  horse, 
stung  by  a  bee,  won  by  the  bight  of  the 
swelling  on  his  nose." 

"The  closest  race  I  ever  saw,"  said  the 
Irishman,  "wag  the  Scotch." — New  York 
Globe. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Henky  Ford — The  worst  is  over. 

Franklin  P.  Adams — We  genuflect  to 
none. 

CnAUNCEY  M.  Depew — I  have  faith  in 
tomorrow. 

Grantland  Rice — The  universe  is  re- 
plete with  bunk. 

W.  J.  Bryan — The  nations  are  rushing 
towards  bankruptcy. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding — They  can 
never  get  a  good  picture  of  me. 

R.R.  Vice-President  E.  E.  Bucklaxd 
— This  nation  was  not  built  by  eight-hour 
men. 

.John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — There  are 
few  things  so  important  as  the  .selection  of 
a  wife. 

Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt — It  is  fine  to  wake  up 
in  the  morning  feeling  you  have  something 
to  do  that  day. 

Helen  Rowland — Most  proposals  are 
so  unromantic  that  half  the  married  women 
can't  remember  how  or  when  they  hap- 
pened. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Rea — When  the  styles  of 
coats  are  long,  I  have  mine  made  long. 
I  keep  in  style  by  cutting  off  the  tails  one 
inch  annually. 

Opening  Nights 

The  Sacrifice — a  seriously  intended  play 
which  attains  only  the  burlesque.  The  time 
dates  back  to  '76 ;  Benedict  Arnold  is  fea- 
tured ;  he  deserts  the  heroine  and  the  plot 
hinges  on  how  she  was  revenged.  (Green- 
wich Village  Theater.) 

The  Play  Boy  of  the  Western  World,  by 
John  Millington  Synge,  is  presented  by  the 
New  York  Repertory  Theater,  which  gives 
an  admirable  interpretation  of  the  Irish 
play  that  caused  riots  when  it  was  pre- 
sented some  years  ago.  (Bramhall  Play- 
house.) 

Dream  Street,  feebly  accompanied  by 
a  phonograph,  differs  from  Dream 
Street  served  plain  only  in  being  a  little 
worse.  The  canned  dialog  fails  entirely  to 
create  the  illusion  that  the  lines  come  from 
the  actors,  and  consequently  is  only  in  the 
way.  A  D.  W.  Griffith  picture.  (New  York 
Town  Hall.) 

Walter  Hampden,  in  Hamlet  as  in  the 
rcsj  of  his  Shakespeare  repertory,  does  not 
create  a  part  so  much  as  expound,  lucidly, 
intelligently,  and  with  a  sense  of  their 
poetry,  Shakespeare's  great  self-sufficient 
lines.  It  is  a  refreshing  contribution  to 
present-day  Shakespeare  performance. 
(The  Broadhurst  Theater.) 

The  Theater  Guild  has  scored  another 
important  success  in  its  production  of 
Franz  Molnar's  Liliom,  a  genuinely  worth- 
while blend  of  sentiment,  fantasy  and 
humor.  Joseph  Schildkraut  and  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  in  the  leading  roles  set  a  high 
standard  of  acting  which  the  rest  of  the 
cast  maintains.  But  chief  honors  go  to 
Frank  Reicher  as  director  of  the  piece. 
(Garrick  Theater.) 
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LnUericood  &  Underwood 


Wages  Come  Down  in  "the  Basic  Industry" 

On  May  16,  150,000  steel  workers  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  have  their  wages  cut  down 
20  per  cent.  This  is  only  the  second  cut  in  the  twenty  years'  history  of  the  corporation,  the  first  occurring  in  1904.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been,  since  1915,  nine  wage  increases,  amounting  to  a  total  increase  of  150  per  cent.  The 
wage  average  thus  reached,  which  was  $5.06  for  a  ten-hour  day,  is  now  reduced  to  $4.05 — which  means  a  total  saving 
for  the  corporation  of  $58,000,000  a  year,  since  all  day  workers  in  all  corporation  plants  are  involved 
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The  Story  of  the  Steerage 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  New  Europe 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  was  born  in  Austria,  educated  in  Germany,  received  his  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  Heidelberg.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  his  early  twenties  and  he  ran  the  gamut  of 
hard  experience  which  befalls  strangers  to  our  shores,  working  in  coal  mines,  steel  mills,  plow  factories 
and  the  harvest  fields. 

Born  a  Jew,  but  converted  by  the  sincerity  of  the  lives  led  by  Christians  in  a  small  Ohio  town,  he 
entered  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  and  was  pastor  in  Congregational  churches  in  Minnesota  and 
Ohio  from  1891  to  1902. 

While  in  Russia  preparing  a  biography  of  Tolstoy  he  received  a  call  to  accept  the  Chair  of  Applied 
Christianity  in  Grinnell  College,  Iowa.  He  accepted,  and  since  then  has  spent  the  first  semester  in  the 
class  room  and  the  rest  of  the  year  delivering  lectures  and  writing  books  upon  the  Immigrant,  whose 
ardent  champion  he  has  become.  Upon  Immigrant  problems  he  is  a  recognized  authority.  His  usual 
lecture  tour  this  Spring  was  interrupted  by  an  invitation  from  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia,  asking  him  to  visit  their  relief  stations  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia,   Poland  and   Russia. 

Dr.  Steiner  will  record  his  observations  on  this  trip  in  a  series  of  articles  written  exclusively  for 
The  Independent.  His  wide  knowledge  of  European  affairs,  racial  differences  and  language,  and  the 
problems  of  the  peasant  class,  qualify  him  to  speak  with  authority.  Dr.  Steiner  is  as  well  known  an 
author  as  a  lecturer.  Some  of  his  more  important  books  are:  "On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant,"  "The 
Immigrant  Tide,"  "From  Alien   to   Citizen,"  and  "Sanctus,  Spiritus  and  Company" 


CROSSING  the  ocean  was  a  habit  of  mine  which  was 
cured  by  the  war.  It  was  a  poor  and  wasted  year 
which  did  not  include  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  the 
various  ocean  lanes  seemed  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  main 
line  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  whose  stations  between 
Chicago  and  my  home  in  Iowa  I  can  recite  more  easily  than 
the  multiplication  table.  Tho  I  rarely  ventured  above  the 
steerage,  and  on  the  continent  traveled  third  class,  in  coun- 
tries unblessed  by  a  fourth,  I  had  to  mortgage  the  future 
of  unwritten  books,  and  many  a  time  my  next  year's  salary 
was  spent  before  it  was  earned. 

Eight  long  years  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  made 
me  a  landlubber,  the  war  and  a  more  disastrous  peace 
have  anchored  me  to  the  black  soil  of  the  corn  belt,  and  tho 
the  immigrants  are  pouring  in  again  thru  the  "unguarded 
gates,"  while  Congress  and  high  school  debating  teams  are 
discussing  the  menace,  I  have  had  no  hankering  for  the 
odors  of  the  steerage,  and  the  sailing  lists  in  the  news- 
papers have  become  as  uninteresting  to  me  as  the  reports 
of  the  stock  markets. 

Why  should  I  wish  to  go  to  Europe,  to  the  Mother  Con- 
tinent, which  I  knew  in  her  voluptuous  strength,  now  hag- 
gard and  wan,  while  her  hungry  children  vainly  seek  nour- 
ishment at  her  leathern  breast?  Why  should  I  care  to  see 
Paris  again,  after  seeing  her  in  1900,  the  World's  Fair 
year,  unmaddened  and  unexhausted  by  war,  and  but  for 
the  touch  of  revanche  in  her  brain,  as  sane  as  that  inter- 
national pleasure  market  ever  could  be? 

They  say  that  there  is  disorder  and  dirt  and  dismay  in 


Berlin.  Impossible  to  believe!  For  I  saw  her  two  millions, 
marching  over  the  spotless  pavements  to  the  tune  of  the 
Grenadier  March;  while  the  guardians  of  the  city's  peace 
and  order  wiped  the  dust  from  the  nostrils  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  standing  in  bronze  and  marble  in  that  insolent 
Sieges-Alle. 

Why  should  I  Avish  to  go  again  to  Vienna,  whose  honey 
of  music  and  song  I  have  tasted  so  many  times,  and  whose 
coffee  and  crisp  rolls  are  the  acme  of  my  epicurean  memo- 
ries? She  was  my  first  love  among  the  cities,  and  I  want  to 
remember  her  dancing  to  the  "Blue  Danube"  waltz,  a  rav- 
ishing German,  Slavic,  Semitic,  Magyar  beauty,  living  for 
unrestrained  pleasure.  Why  should  I  want  to  see  my  young 
love  wrinkled  and  old  and  homeless,  begging  for  bread? 

I  do  not  care  to  see  dismembered  empires  any  more  than 
I  care  to  see  amputated  legs  and  arms;  and  the  new  self- 
determined,  undetermined  kingdoms  and  republics  are  no 
doubt  as  unattractive  as  babies  born  before  their  time,  and 
their  future  as  precarious.  I  have  no  desire  to  visit  war 
zones  and  ruined  cathedrals,  lest  my  respect  for  the  human 
race  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Who  would  care  to  see  Budapest  after  the  Red  and  White 
Terror  have  ravished  her,  and  Latin  mongrels  have  stolen 
what  the  mob  left  undamaged?  Humbled  and  defeated 
Magyars  must  be  as  sorry  a  sight  as  Samson  with  gouged 
eyes,  treading  the  mill. 

I  want  to  remember  Petrograd  with  her  long  streets  and 
broad  squares  up  to  the  knees  in  freshly  fallen  snow,  the 
frozen  fog  like  a  gauze  curtain,  thru  which  one  swathed 
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Ischvodjik  after  another  drove  his  troyka  madly.  I  want  to 
hear  always  the  laughter  of  the  gay  women,  their  blood 
a-tingle  from  the  bracing  cold;  and  of  the  solemnly  merry 
gentlemen,  their  stomachs  pouchy  from  the  abundant  food. 
Even  then  there  were  enough  starving  people,  their 
half-naked  bodies  exposed  to  the  biting  winds;  but  they 
had  the  decency  to  be  humble  and  ask  God's  blessing  upon 
you  even  if  you  gave  them  no  kopeks.  Petrograd's  poor 
were  mostly  saints  who  knew  no  envy,  and  were  content 
with  the  riches  of  heaven. 

Moscow,  now  the  Red  Queen,  I  knew  as  the  Holy  City, 
the  bells  from  a  thousand  steeples  bellowing  metallic 
sound,  so  that  the  air  became  hard  as  steel  and  vibrant  as 
a  watch  spring.  Who  now  would  care  to  see  her  if  he  had 
seen  her  on  Easter  eve  and  Easter  morning,  after  the  sus- 
pended, holy  hush,  lasting  thru  a  long  and  lean  and  peni- 
tent Lent?  A  dark  night  of  waiting,  the  throng  around  the 
Kremlin  so  dense  that  it  moved  like  a  huge  creature  preg- 
nant from  holy  joy.  Sacred  fire  burst  thru  cathedral  gates 
swung  open  to  a  loud  Te  Deum,  and  like  a  myriad  fire- 
flies, candles  burned  and  swayed  and  leaped.  There  fol- 
lowed among  the  multitude  warm.  Christian  embraces,  holy 
and  undiscriminating  kisses  and  triumphant  rejoicings. 
"Christ  is  risen!"  And  jubilant  replies:  "Christ  is  risen 
indeed!"  After  the  long  fast,  the  feasting;  weeks  of  sup- 
pressed desii'e  breaking  forth  in  a  mad  outburst  of  eating, 
drinking  and  embracing.  Drunk  they  were  to  the  glory 
of  the  risen  Christ,  dead  drunk  and  joyously  drunk  for 
"Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

Who  would  care  to  see  Moscow  turned  Bolshevik?  No 
holy  Easter,  heavy  from  the  odor  of  burning  wax  candles, 
the  frying  of  long  denied  meats,  the  stupefying  fumes  of 

alcohol,  the 
chants  of  the 
priests  and  the 
maudlin  praises 
of  the  tipsy 
multitudes. 

I  do  not  want 
to  see  Central 
Europe  torn, 
bleeding  and  not 
even  decently 
bandaged,  and 
being  fed  milk 
by  the  spoonful. 
"I  wouldn't  go 
to     Europe     for 


anything  or  anybody!"  I  said  it  a  thousand  times.  And 
here  I  am  setting  forth,  tho  reluctantly  and  with  a 
heavy  heart.  I  am  to  follow  the  victorious  trail  of  the 
Quakers,  who  went  in  the  wake  of  the  war  to  build  houses 
when  the  German  guns  were  still  menacing;  who  went  into 
the  beaten  enemy's  lines  as  friends,  when  the  blockade  had 
fastened  its  iron  fingers  upon  the  tender  throats  of  little 
children;  who  went  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  when  Caesar 
ruled  the  embittered  hearts  of  mankind. 

I  want  to  follow  the  "Sowers  who  went  forth  to  sow,"  I 
want  to  search  the  furrows  for  signs  of  the  new  life  and 
see  what  hope  there  is  for  the  Old  World  and  what  hope 
for  the  New;  for  they  are  more  closely  linked  than  parlia- 
ments allow  or  statesmen  believe.  I  want  to  voice  that 
hope,  if  I  but  find  it.  If  I  fail  I  shall  be  silent;  for  such 
great  sorrow  knows  no  speech. 

My  way  lies  across  the  ocean  and  "there  is  no  more  sea." 
The  Apocalyptic  vision  is  fulfilled  for  those  of  us  who 
travel  on  this  ship  and  in  the  first  cabin.  Forty-five  thou- 
sand tons,  in  hight  topping  the  Woolworth  Tower,  in  splen- 
dor not  only  rivalling  Rome,  but  making  the  "Ritz-Carlton" 
look  cheap  and  tawdry.  In  steadiness  like  a  Venetian  pal- 
ace on  the  shores  of  the  Grand  Canal,  in  spite  of  half  a 
gale  blowing  across  starboard. 

Habit  is  stronger  than  the  lure  of  the  luxurious  lounge, 
and  tho  it  was  the  second  day  out  and  my  sea  legs  not  yet 
established,  I  sought  the  steerage.  On  this  ship  both  ends 
never  meet  nor  see  each  other.  In  between  travels  the 
doomed  middle  class  which  sees  the  striking  contrast  and 
feels  the  pi'essure  from  both  sides. 

I  found  the  way  to  the  steerage  unerringly.  My  "nose 
knows"  and — with  shame  I  confess  it — I  feel  at  home.  The 
steerage  never  changes,  neither  its  lo(?&tion  nor  its  furnish- 
ings nor  its  tout  ensemble.  It  lies  over  the  stirring  screws, 
sleeps  to  the  staccato  of  trembling  steel  railings  and  haw- 
sers; narrow,  steep  and  slippery  stairways  lead  to  it, 
dishevelled  women  emerge  with  the  unfailing  babies  in 
their  arms  (there  are  none  in  the  first  cabin)  ;  crowds  of 
burly,  surly  men,  ill  smelling  bunks,  uninviting  wash  rooms 
presided  over  by  unofficially  untidy  stewards  and  steward- 
esses. The  odor  of  scattered  orange  peelings,  tobacco,  garlic 
and  disinfectants  meeting  but  not  blending,  no  lounges  or 
chairs  for  comfort,  and  a  Babel  of  tongues.  "As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be."  My  friends  in 
the  cabin  say:  "But  the  steerage  thinks  differently."  They 
are  singing,  and  in  the  singing  lies  their  hope  and  our 
menace,  that  "The  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last." 
They  are  new  songs  born  in  the   [Continued  on  page  52U 


"The  steerage  never  changes,"  says  Dr. 
Steiner — "neither  its  location  nor  its  fur- 
nishings nor  its  tout  ensemble.  It  lies  over 
the  stirring  screws,  sleeps  to  the  staccato 
of  trembling  steel  railings  and  hawsers, 
steep  and  slippery  stairways  lead  to  it, 
there  are  crowds  of  burly,  surly  men. 
The  odor  of  scattered  orange  peelings, 
tobacco,  garlic  and  disinfectants,  meeting 
but  not  blending,  no  lounges  or  chairs  for 
comfort,  and  a   Babel  of  tongues" 
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China's  Constant  Terror 

By  Paul  Jones 

Some  First-Hand  Observations  of  the  Famine  That  Claims  Fifteen  Million  Victims 


DURING  the  four  years  of 
the  Great  War  sixty 
million  mobilized  soldiers 
killed  approximately  seven  and 
a  half  million  men.  In  four 
months,  unless  thwarted  in  her 
plans,  Nature  will  slay  fifteen 
million  hungry  Chinese.  The 
contending  hosts  of  the  late  war 
carried  on  their  slaughter  amid 
the  deafening  din  of  numberless 
guns  and  rifles,  grenades  and 
bombs.  Nature  does  her  work 
without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood,  unobtrusively,  relent- 
lessly, silently. 

Imagine  the  inhabitants  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska  and  Kansas  all 
in  the  grip  of  a  deadly  famine! 
You  will  then  have  a  true 
picture  of  the  number  of 
Chinese  being  driven  toward  or 
into  their  graves  by  hunger. 
Altho  the  famine  covers  only 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Chili, 
Shantung,  Honan,  Shansi  and 
Shensi  no  one  estimates  the 
number  of  famine  victims  at  less 
than  15,280,000. 

From  the  extent  of  the  calam- 
ity let  us  turn  to  its  severity. 
Suppose    you    walked     all    the 
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A  famine  district  as  big  as  the  area  of  fourteen  of  our 
largest  states  combined,  and  a  railroad  system  so  inade- 
quate that  much  of  the  district  is  a  hundred  miles  from 
lines  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  country — 
this  is  the  situation  in  China  at  the  present  moment. 
Unless  these  districts  are  somehow  reached  with  aid,  over 
fifteen  million  Chinese,  about  twice  the  total  number 
of  the  men  killed  in  the  Great  War,  will  during  the  next 
four  months  have  died  from  starvation 


the  few  coppers  given  him  by 
the  pawnshop  shark,  Mr.  Wang 
bought  a  quantity  of  the  fatal 
drug.  Just  before  a  meal  he 
secretly  mixed  the  arsenic  with 
the  contents  of  eight  porridge 
bowls.  A  few  hours  later  eight 
corpses  convinced  the  neighbors 
that  poison  had  brought  relief. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  foreigner 
stumbled  on  a  cart  filled  with 
ten  girls,  all  in  their  teens.  Most 
of  these  children  came  from  the 
province  of  Chili,  and  all  of 
them  had  been  sold.  They  were 
being  carted  to  a  railroad  sta- 
tion where  they  were  to  entrain 
for  a  port  city.  Their  final  des- 
tinations were,  undoubtedly, 
houses  of  ill  fame.  In  this  case, 
as  so  often  happens,  when 
virtue  had  exhausted  her  re- 
sources, vice  came  to  the  rescue. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the 
Chinese  make  use  of  these  ex- 
treme measures  except  as  a  last 
resort.  The  father  does  not  say 
"unless  I  can  have  at  least  one 
good  meal  a  day  I  shall  sell  my 
daughter."  Nothing  but  the  tor- 
menting, emaciating,  devitaliz- 
ing, terror-inspiring  pangs  of 
hunger,  day  after  day,  week  in 
and  week  out,  can  drive  parents 
to  throw  their  child  into  a  well 
or  to  offer  it  for  sale. 


way  from  Chicago  to  Rockford, 

Illinois,  or  from  New  York  City  to  New  Haven,  and  saw 
only  two  cows,  an  occasional  donkey  and  not  a  pig!  You 
would  then  have  repeated  in  part  the  experience  of  some 
famine  workers  treking  from  Tehchow  to  Lintsing  in  Shan- 
tung. Where  normally  there  are  horses,  mules,  donkeys, 
cattle,  goats,  sheep  and  pigs  in  abundance,  one  is  now  im- 
pressed and  depressed  by  the  striking  absence  of  animal 
life.  Toward  the  end  of  January  the  writer  made  some  in- 
vestigations in  the  village  of  Bei  Hsu  Chuang.  This  hamlet 
of  250  people  had  sold  all  its  animals  except  two  cows,  one 
calf,  one  donkey  and  one  horse. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  Wang  family.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Wang  owned  thirty  "mou" — ten  acres — of  Shantung 
land  and  was  counted  well-to-do.  Droughts,  floods  and 
grasshoppers  robbed  him  of  his  crops  and  reduced  him  to 
penury.  As  the  fall  of  1920  approached  the  outlook  for  sup- 
porting his  family  of  eight  mouths  darkened.  Bit  by  bit, 
for  a  fraction  of  its  real  value,  the  unhappy  farmer  sold 
his  land.  After  this  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  profiteers, 
he  disposed  of  his  farm  animals,  many  of  whom  he  vir- 
tually gave  away.  To  have  kept  them  would  have  meant 
robbing  his  boys  and  girls  of  their  daily  bread.  When  the 
proceeds  of  these  various  sales  had  been  spent  in  fighting 
off  the  wolves  of  hunger,  the  father  pawned  the  family 
bedding  for  600  cash,  or  about  fifteen  cents.  This  last  pit- 
tance drove  him  to  desperation.  To  save  the  lives  cf  his 
loved  ones  was  impossible;  to  prolong  their  living  death 
was   unbearable.   Arsenic   would   bring   quick   relief.    With 


A  very  common  article  of  diet 
among  the  famine  sufferers  is  corn-cob  flour.  The  drought 
kept  the  corn  from  maturing,  so  that  the  season's  yield  con- 
sisted of  short  nubbins  with  an  occasional  kernel  of 
shrivelled  corn.  These  corncob  nubbins  are  ground  into 
flour  and  used  for  food.  Such  a  diet,  of  course,  not  only 
lacks  nourishment,  but  also  begets  various  serious  intestinal 
troubles. 

But  why  was  Nature  so  miserly?  Why  these  crop  fail- 
ures? Droughts?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  However,  do  not  other 
countries  at  times  suffer  from  lack  of  rain  without  losing 
whole  armies  of  their  sturdy  peasants?  No  doubt.  In  China 
lack  of  moisture  is  only  one  of  the  contributing  causes,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  only  the  occasion,  while  the  remote 
and,  perhaps,  deeper  cause  of  famine  is  the  whole  back- 
ground of  Chinese  life  with  its  low  standards  of  living, 
industrial  inefficiency,  agricultural,  backwardness,  inade- 
quacy of  transportation  facilities  and  abysmal  poverty. 

As  already  indicated,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
disaster  is  Nature's  failure  to  provide  the  needed  rain. 
During  1920  the  rainfall  was  uncommonly  small,  only 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  normal  amount.  Failure  of  cx-ops 
was  certain;  but  this  was  only  the  last  of  a  succession 
of  crop  failures.  In  one  district  the  famine  is  the  climax 
of  accumulated  misfortunes.  In  1917  the  crops  were  ruined 
by  floods;  1918  repeated  the  story;  the  year  1919  saw  the 
grain  harvested  by  grasshoppers,  and  in  1920  droughts 
wrought  havoc. 

The  loss  of  both   summer  and    [Continued  on   page  526 
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This   Changing  World 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

V— Harnessing  the  Sun 

"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star" — Emerson 


IN  my  last  month's  article  I  concluded  with  the  asser- 
tion that  we  were  never  likely  to  draw  upon  the  inter- 
nal energy  of  the  atom  for  our  motive  power. 

I  will  begin  this  article  with  the  opposite  assertion,  that 
we  are  drawing  upon  the  internal  energy  of  the  atom  for 
all  our  motive  power. 

The  difference  between  the  two  statements  is  92,000,000 
miles.  What  is  true  of  the  earth  does  not  hold  for  the  sun. 
We  cannot  derive  energy  from  the  atom  because  the  only 
elements  that  are  decomposing  are  a  few  rare  metals,  such 
as  radium,  and  we  cannot  regulate  the  rapidity  of  their 
radiation.  But  practically  all  our  power,  muscular  and 
mechanical,  comes  from  solar  heat  and  this  is  derived  from 
the  radiant  energy  of  the  atoms.  At  least  that  is  the 
fashionable  theory. 

Professor  Eddington  of  Cambridge  in  an  address  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1920,  said: 

What  is  the  source  of  the  heat  which  the  sun  and  stars  are 
continually  squandering?  The  usual  answer  was  that  it  was 
obtained  from  the  gravitational  energy  converted  as  the  star 
steadily  contracted.  But  this  answer  neglected  the  practical  con- 
sequences. 

A  star  must  be  drawing  on  some  vast  source  of  energy  by 
means  unknown  to  us.  This  reservoir  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
the  sub-atomic  energy,  which,  as  is  known,  exists  in  all  matter 
and  of  which  it  is  sometimes  dreamt  that  we  could  release  it 
and  use  it  for  our  service.  The  store  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible 
if  only  it  could  be  tapped.  There  is  sufficient  in  the  sun  to  main- 
tain its  output  of  heat  for  15,000,000,000  years. 

Sir  Ernest  Rutherford  has  recently  been  breaking  down  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  driving  out  an  isotrope  of  helium 
from  them.  What  is  possible  in  the  Cavendish  laboratory  may 
not  be  difficult  in  the  sun. 

Recent  observations  made  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar 
Observatory  have  proved  that  the  sun-spots  consist  of 
whirlwinds  of  loose  electrons  that  burst  up  thru  the  sun's 
atmosphere  and  are  sucked  back  again.  So  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  our  sunshine  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
atoms,  perhaps  all  of  it.  This  theory  postpones  the  probable 
extinction  of  the  sun  and  the  freez- 
ing up  of  the  earth  to  a  time  so  re- 
mote that  we  need  not  worry 
about  it. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  solar 
radiation,  it  is  the  sole  source  of 
our  vital  and  our  external  energy. 
Sun-worship  is  the  most  sensible  of 
all  forms  of  idolatry. 

But  Old  Sol  shows  no  partiality 
toward  our  earth,  not  even  when  we 
worshipped  him.  He  sends  out  his 
rays  in  all  directions,  equally  thru 
the  ether  or  the  emptiness  of  space, 
and  since  solid  bodies  are  compaFa- 
tively  few  and  very  far  between  the 
chances  of  hitting  anything  are 
small.  Whether  the  sun's  rays  that 
are  not  stopped  by  running  against 
other  suns  or  their  attendant  planets 
go  on  forever  in  a  straight  line  or 
whether,  as  Einstein  supposes,  they 
come  around  again,  owing  to  the 
curvature  of  space,  to  the  point 
where  they  started  from,  in  the 
course  of  a  thousand  billion  years, 
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The  problem  of  how  to  put  sun  power  to  work 
has  been  a  perennial  challenge  to  inventors  and 
scientists.  Ericsson,  the  builder  of  the  "Moni- 
tor," produced  in  1883  this  sun-power  plant  into 
which  he  had  put  $100,000  and  twenty  years  of 
effort.  His  arrangement  was  only  mildly  suc- 
cessful, a  steam  engine  being  an  inefficient 
machine  at  best 


need  not  concern  us  here,  since  the  earth  gets  only  that 
minute  amount  of  the  solar  radiation  which  comes  its  way. 
Only  about  one  part  in  two  and  a  third  billion  of  the  sun's 
rays  reaches  our  world,  and  of  this  only  that  infinitesimal 
fraction  is  caught  which  happens  to  fall  on  a  green  leaf 
and  of  which  a  hundredth  part  may  be  converted  into 
woody  stuff. 

Such  fixation  of  solar  energy  is  within  the  power  of 
every  plant,  even  the  humble  bacteria,  but  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  as  yet.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
process  that  we  see  carried  on  in  every  forest  and  field 
may  some  day  be  equaled  or  surpassed  in  the  laboratory. 
The  standard  set  by  nature  is  not  a  high  one.  The  leaf 
stores  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  energy  it  receives  from 
the  sunlight.  This  is  low  compared  with  the  10  per  cent  ef- 
ficiency of  the  ordinary  steam  engine,  or  the  36  per  cent 
efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engine. 

In  fact  man  has  already  beaten  nature  in  this  field,  for 
the  solar  engine  set  up  in  Egypt  made  a  record  of  over 
4  per  cent  efficiency.*  This  is  still  too  low  to  be  profitable 
as  a  source  of  power  even  in  the  Sahara,  where  sunshine 
is  plentiful  and  land  is  valueless  and  coal  is  high.  But  it 
points  the  way  to  the  possibility  of  the  direct  utilization  of 
solar  energy  if  the  right  machine  can  be  invented.  The 
Egyptian  solar  steam  plant  was  the  invention  of  an  Ameri- 
can, Frank  Shuman,  who  has  spent  more  than  ten  years 
experimenting  on  this  problem.  It  consisted  of  long  rows  of 
semi-cylindrical  mirrors  so  set  as  to  catch  the  sun's  rays 
and  focus  them  on  a  black  water-pipe  running  along  the 
reflecting  trough.  The  concentrated  sunshine  heated  the 
water  to  boiling  and  converted  it  into  low  pressure  steam 
which  could  be  used  in  a  steam  engine. 

Ericsson,  the  builder  of  the  "Monitor,"  spent  twenty 
years  and  $100,000  in  efforts  to  make  a  solar  engine,  but 
with  no  real  success. 

Since  the  steam  engine  is  at  best  an  inefficient  machine 
it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  it  out  of  the  solar  engine 

scheme  and  to  convert  the  sun's 
radiation  directly  to  electrical  cur- 
rents. Such  a  project  seemed  fan- 
tastical a  few  years  ago,  but  since 
the  century  began  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  physics  that  promises 
to  place  this  as  well  as  more  won- 
derful things  within  the  realm  of 
possibilities.  The  atom  has  been  seen 
by  the  scientist  only  in  his  imagina- 
tion. He  could  never  hope  to  per- 
ceive, count,  select,  direct  or  in  any 
way  identify  the  individual  atoms. 
No  lens  could  ever  be  constructed 
capable  of  magnifying  the  atoms 
sufficiently  to  be  seen,  for  the  lens  is 
itself  merely  a  constellation  of 
atoms.  But  now  that  the  scientist 
has  discovered  that  the  atom  is 
composed  of  electrons  he  finds  that 
he  can  handle  these  much  more  con- 
veniently than  he  could  the  atom, 
altho  they  are  thousands  of  times 
smaller  than  the  average  atom,  and 
move  thousands  of  times  faster.  For 
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The  most  successful  sun- 
power  plant  has  been  the 
Shuman-Boys  solar  engine  set 
up  in  Meadi,  Egj^pt,  in  1913. 
As  the  picture  at  the  right 
shows,  the  machine  consists 
of  long  rows  of  semi-cylin- 
drical mirrors  which  concen- 
trate the  sun's  rays  upon  a 
water  pipe  running  thru  the 
hollow  reflecting  trough 
formed   by   the   mirrors 

[n  1878  appeared  Pifre's  sun- 
power  plant,  intended,  as 
shown  below,  to  be  attached 
to  a  printing  press.  This  in  its 
turn  was  a  futile  effort 
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the  electron  is  a  flying  charge  of  electricity,  with  a  speed 
approaching  that  of  light,  the  immaterial  embodiment  of 
energy. 

Now  an  electrified  particle  in  motion  makes  its  presence 
known  by  various  magnetic,  electrical  and  luminous  dis- 
turbances in  its  vicinity.  An  electron  just  escaped  from  its 
orderly  orbit  inside  the  atom  and  running  amuck  among 
the  other  atoms  will  collide  with  them  and  sometimes  smash 
them  up.  If  the  electron  strikes  a  screen  of  zinc  sulfide  it 
makes  a  splash  of  light,  as  you  may  see  on  the  dial  of  your 
luminous  watch.  If  it  strikes  a  photographing  plate  it 
leaves  a  trail  by  which  its  course  can  be  traced. 

It  is  then  possible  to  pick  out,  follow  and  control  a  single 
electron  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  possible  with  the 
single  atom  or  molecule.  Now  as  I  have  explained  in  my 
previous  articles,  the  restriction  of  man's  use  of  energy — 
and  hence  the  limitation  of  his  civilization — is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  can  only  handle  molecules  in  mass.  Imagine 
trying  to  harness  a  swarm  of  gnats  flying  around  in  all 
directions!  You  would  have  to  sort  them  out  singly  and 
get  them  all  to  pull  together  in  the  same  direction,  before 
they  could  be  hitched  to  Titania's  chariot. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  Nature's  efforts  is  to  mix  things 
up  as  much  as  possible  (Law  of  Entropy).  The  object  of 
man's  endeavor  is  to  sort  things  out.  Now,  as  I  have  said, 
we  can  control  electrified  particles  like  the  electrons  better 
than  we  can  neutral  particles  like  the  molecules  and  atoms. 
A  magnet  will  divert  them  from  their  straight  path  and 
sort  them  out,  the  positive  ones  separate  from  the  negative 
and  the  slower  separate  from  the  faster. 

If  Puck  were  set  to  the  task  of  harnessing  the  gnats  he 
might  conceivably  have  made  use  of  a  wire  screen,  such  as 
we  put  in  our  windows,  to  sort  out  the  big  gnats  from  the 
little  ones.  This  reminds  us  of  the  fine  wire  screen  or  grid 
which  is  interposed  between  the  poles  of  a  vacuum  tube  in 
the  telephone  amplifier  or  wireless  audion.  When  this  grid 
is  charged  with  electricity  of  a  certain  kind  and  intensity 
it  exerts  a  selective  action  on  a  stream  of  electrons,  letting 


some  pass  thru  and  stopping  and  turning  back  others,  in 
short  acting  as  Clerk  Maxwell's  demon  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  Second  Law  of  Energetics.  It  was  this 
device  that  enabled  President  Harding's  inaugural  oration 
delivered  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  be  heard  distinctly 
by  those  spectators  who  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  across  the  square. 

An  ionic  valve  of  this  kind  will  convert  an  alternating 
wireless  current  into  a  direct  current  by  allowing  the 
forward  oscillation  to  proceed  and  stopping  the  back 
oscillation. 

Now  the  energy  we  receive  from  the  sun  comes  to  us 
in  the  form  of  a  wireless  alternating  current  of  electro- 
magnetic waves.  An  English  physicist,  Campbell  Swinton, 
recently  suggested  in  Nature  that  the  sun's  rays  could  be 
directly  converted  into  a  continuous  electrical  current  by 
some  contrivance  like  the  ionic  valve  of  the  wireless.  Even 
in  the  northerly  and  foggy  isle  of  England  the  radiant 
enei'gy  from  the  sun  amounts  to  a  thousand  horsepower 
per  acre  on  a  sunny  day.  If  this  could  be  converted  into 
electrical  current  the  British  need  not  fear  the  collapse 
of  their  power  with  the  exhaustion  of  their  coal  fields. 

If  such  direct  electrical  methods  of  catching  sun-power 
fail  we  may  be  able  to  use  chemical  means  as  do  the  plants. 
We  all  know  that  sunlight  will  reduce  a  silver  salt  on  a 
photographic  plate.  We  see  other  chemical  effects  in  the 
fading  of  clothes  and  the  reddening  of  our  skins  by  sun- 
shine. These  reactions  are  unfortunately  not  reversible, 
but  others  are  and  they  have  been  employed  to  construct 
photo-electric  storage  batteries  which  receive  the  solar 
energy,  store  it  up  in  the  form  of  chemical  potential  energy 
and  release  it  as  an  electric  current. 

But  these  are  mere  speculations.  No  practical  machinery 
has  yet  been  discovered  for  grasping  the  golden  wealth 
that  the  sun  showers  upon  the  earth.  It  is  a  tantalizing 
situation  and  a  fascinating  problem.  The  earth  receives 
energy  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  1.93  calories  a  minute 
per  square  centimeter  of  the  surface  exposed  to  it.  This 
varies  from  day  to  day  by  3  to  8  per  cent,  depending  upon 
sun  spots  and  other  solar  conditions.  Only  about  half  of 
this  penetrates  to  the  ground.  The  rest  is  caught  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  heats  up  the  air,  from  which  it  may  again  be 
radiated  off  into  space  and  lost.  How  much  filters  down  to 
us  who  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air  some  fifty 
miles  deep  depends  of  course  on  the  clearness  or  cloudiness 
of  the  atmosphere.  Only  those  who  live  on  a  high  mountain 
in  the  tropics  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  get  the  full 
benefit  of  its  bounty.  But  we  all  get  enough  to  make  us 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  if  we  could  only  catch 
and  hold  it.  Think  of  it,  a  square  centimeter,  this  little  pen 


marked  out  on  the  paper, 
in  the  sunshine,  energy  at 
calorie  a  minute.  You  re- 


is  receiving  when  held 
the  rate  of  more  than  a 
quire    about    3000    cal- 


ories a  day  in  the  form  of  food.  Two  such  squares,  con- 
tinuously shone  upon,  would  supply  all  the  vital  force  you 
need  for  your  day's  work.  "Three  acres  enough?"  Why,  two 
centimeters   are   enough — if   we    [Continued   on  page   527 


Salvaging  Germany 

By  Preston  Slosson 


THE  greatest  question  of  the  present  time  is,  "What 
can  the  world  do  about  Germany?  How  can  we  fit 
her  back  into  the  common  civilization  of  the  world?" 
The  League  of  Nations  will  remain  more  or  less  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  so  long  as  Germany  must  be  kept  out,  and 
yet  it  is  not  certain  how  soon  she  can  be  safely  admitted. 
The  trade  of  the  world  and  its  economic  recovery  from  the 
wounds  of  war  await  the  adjustment  of  the  indemnity  and 
the  revival  of  German  industry.  Disarmament  will  be  im- 
possible so  long  as  France  and  Poland,  not  to  mention 
other  countries,  have  reason  to  fear  a  war  of  revenge.  So 
far  the  German  question  has  been  solved  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  sitting  on  Germany  with  an  army  of  occupation, 
but  that  is  but  a  temporary  expedient.  Sooner  or  later  a 
permanent  policy  must  be  adopted  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  world  system  has  three  gaps  in  it:  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  Russia.  But  tho  the  United  States 
stands  sulking  and  pouting  outside  of  the  League  it  has 
innumerable  ties  of  interest  and  sentiment  with  western 
Europe.  If  we  are  not  doing  our  share  to  sustain  the  peace 
of  the  world,  at  least  we  are  no  menace  to  that  peace.  Our 
own  league  of  forty-eight  States  could  remain  eternally  in 
friendship  with  the  League  of  Forty-eight  Nations. 

Russia  is  a  serious  problem,  afflicted  as  she  is  with  the 
contagious  disease  of  Bolshevism.  The  Russian  question 
must  be  faced  and  solved  some  day,  tho  the  solution  doth 
not  yet  appear.  But  Russia,  after  all,  is  a  frontier  nation. 
Her  lands  are  vdde  and  her  population  vast,  but  those  lands 
are  still  half  wilderness  and  the  people  still  half  barbarian. 
Neither  in  trade  nor  war  has  Russia  shown  half  the  for- 
midable power  of  compact,  energized  little  Germany.  Ger- 
many is  something  much  more  dangerous  than  a  nation 
emerging  from  barbarism  to  civilization:  a  highly  civilized 
nation  "gone  wrong."  The  corruption  of  the  best  is  the 
worst.  No  mere  invasion  of  savages,  were  they  as  numerous 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  could  have  so  menaced  the  world 
as  the  armies  of  Prussianized  Germany. 

Consider  the  case.  Here  are  upwards  of  sixty  million 
people  united  in  one  nation.  They  are  of  the  vigorous 
north-European  stock,  the  same  race  which  colonized  the 
United  States.  They  are  located  in  the  very  heart  of 
Europe;  the  most  strategic  position  in  the  world.  They  are 
typically  industrious,  educated,  disciplined  and  efficient  and 
have  made  important  contributions  to  world  science.  If 
such  a  people  are  to  remain  eternally  at  odds  with  the  rest 
of  the  human  race,  who  can  measure  the  calamity?  It 
would  be  like  keeping  house  with  a  Bengal  tiger.  And 
tigers  the  Germans  certainly  were  from  1914  to  1918;  in 
some  sense  from  1870  to  1914.  Must  they  remain  so? 

Some  people,  especially  in  France,  hold  that  Germans 
are  by  nature  gifted  with  more  than  their  share  of  original 
sin;  that  sincere  friendship  with  them  must  remain  eter- 
nally impossible.  That  would  be  a  dreary  outlook  indeed. 
Imagine  the  generations  passing  with  armies  forever 
marching  up  and  down  the  Rhine  lest  the  caged  tiger  break 
loose  once  more!  Yet  that  would  be  strictly  necessary  if  a 
certain  German  type  were  really  representative  of  the 
whole  German  nation.  Listen  to  Bernhardi  since  the  tvar: 

Generosity  is  a  crime  against  the  nation. 

The  only  duty  of  diplomacy  is  to  support  the  military  with 
all  its  might.  It  must  conform  to  their  wishes  entirely,  and  give 
up  any  idea  of  taking  any  step  without  consulting  them.  .  ,  . 
Diplomacy  must  confine  itself  to  preparing  the  way  for  military 
victories  and  exploiting  them,  but  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions to  be  given  by  the  military  authorities. 

Diplomacy  must  always  be  secret. 

The  soldier  must  develop  a  proud  feeling  of  professional  de- 
tachment toward  the  civil  population.     .     .     .     Undoubtedly  he 
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has  the  right  to  regard  himself  as  a  being  apart,  the  sole  real 
representative   of   the   nation   and   the   Fatherland. 

One  must  say  deliberately  that  it  would  be  right  and 
wise  to  exterminate  a  nation  of  Bernhardis  to  the  last  man 
in  order  that  the  decent  folk  of  the  world  might  live  se- 
curely. But  is  it  true  that  Germany  is  a  nation  of  Bern- 
hardis? Or  is  it  a  nation  of  average  human  beings  brought 
up  in  a  bad  tradition? 

Fortunately  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
corruption  of  the  German  character  is  not  a  racial  taint, 
but  simply  a  result  of  miseducation.  Racially  the  Germans 
are  one  with  the  English,  the  Anglo-Americans,  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Swiss,  even  the  northern  French.  Many 
of  their  greatest  men,  such  as  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Kant, 
have  been  pacifist  and  humanitarian  in  philosophy.  Theiv 
common  folk,  as  those  know  who  have  traveled  in  Ger- 
many, are  kindly  and  honorable.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  disease  of  militarism  affected  the  whole  nation  after 
their  easy  victory  over  the  French  in  1870,  but  the  con- 
tagion spread  from  the  top  down,  not  from  the  bottom  up. 
Now  that  the  cold-hearted  madmen  who  ruled  Germany 
are  dethroned  and  discredited  we  may  hope  that  their  in- 
fluence will  pass.  There  is  every  hope  that  a  generation 
reared  under  the  present  liberal  and  democratic  constitu- 
tion will  differ  altogether  from  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Great  War.  A  few  irreconcilables  will  remain,  but  they 
can  do  no  harm  so  long  as  their  hands  are  kept  away  from 
the  steering  gear  of  the  German  Ship  of  State. 

THERE  are  those  who  say  that  there  has  been  no  real 
revolution  in  Germany;  that  the  nation  which  confronts 
us  today  is  the  same  at  heart  as  when  it  was  trampling 
Belgium  into  blood  and  mud.  They  bring  forward  three 
arguments:  that  the  men  now  in  power,  even  the  Socialists, 
supported  the  war  policy  of  the  Government  so  long  as  it 
was  successful;  that  the  Germans  even  now  will  not  admit 
their  responsibility  for  the  war;  and  that  they  are  trying 
in  every  way  to  "wriggle  out"  of  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty,  especially  the  payment  of  an  adequate  war  in- 
demnity. 

All  this  is  true.  But  does  it  prove  that  the  Germans  are 
demons?  Or  simply  that  they  are  not  angels? 

In  making  the  Great  War  and  in  the  cruel  manner  of 
waging  it,  the  Germans  were  guilty  of  what  may  strictly  be 
termed  inhuman  conduct;  that  is,  conduct  below  the  stand- 
ard of  civilized  human  beings.  But  the  post-war  sins  of 
Germany  are  of  a  different  order;  they  are  sins  of  ordinary 
human  nature.  It  is  monstrously  wicked  deliberatelj'  to 
plot  a  war,  but  it  is  very  human  to  fight  when  your  Gov- 
ernment has  plunged  you  into  a  war,  no  matter  how  unjust. 
That  the  liberals  and  Socialists  of  Germany  are  guilty  of 
supporting  the  war  is  true,  but  they  did  not  make  the  war. 
They  would  not  have  started  one  on  their  own  account.  It 
is  also  very  human  to  try  to  evade  a  crushing  war  in- 
demnity. A  cheerful  debtor  is  a  most  exceptional  sort  of 
person. 

Again,  it  is  very  human  not  to  admit  that  you  are  to 
blame  for  a  war,  especially  while  still  smarting  under  the 
sting  of  a  humiliating  defeat.  Probably  half  of  the  Ger- 
mans now  living  will  go  to  their  graves  still  protesting 
that  Germany  was  only  defending  herself  against  an  "iron 
ring  of  enemies"  and  most  of  the  rest  will  go  no  further 
than  a  grudging  admission  that  "our  diplomacy  was 
faulty"  or  "all  the  nations  are  to  blame  for  the  war."  A 
forced  apology  is  seldom  a  graceful  one.  If  by  a  "change  of 
heart  in  Germany"  we  mean  a  complete  moral  regeneration, 
so  that  the  whole  nation  will  candidly  confess  its  faults 
and  offer  the  fullest  possible  reparation,  there  is  no  use  to 
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expect  it.  But  if  we  mean  that  the  German  Republic  will 
follow  a  more  liberal  and  peaceful  world  policy  than  did 
the  old  Empire,  and  that  after  all  is  the  important  thing, 
we  have  a  right  to  hope.  Ebert  and  Fehrenbach  and  Simons 
will  never  look  at  things  quite  from  our  point  of  view,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  same  stuff  as  Ludendorff,  Zimmermann 
and  Tirpitz. 

The  right  attitude  toward  Germany,  then,  is  a  condi- 
tional welcome  back  to  civilization.  Germany  must  pay  her 
debts,  but  we  need  not  be  too  alarmed  if  she  grumbles  a 
little.  Germany's  army  must  be  kept  small,  but  we  need 
not  postpone  our  own  disarmament  forever  on  her  account. 
Germany  may  be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
it  should  be  on  condition  that  she  maintains  a  liberal  and 
democratic  constitution. 

On  one  point  there  should  be  absolute  insistence;  there 
must  be  no  return  to  the  old  regime.  Any  attempt  to  re- 
store monarchy,  or  aristocratic  privilege,  or  a  military 
caste  should  meet  with  an  emphatic  veto  backed  by  all  the 
armed  force  of  civilization.  Seven  million  young  men  dead 
on  the  battlefield  was  a  high  enough  price  to  pay  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Hohenzollern  Empire;  it  has  given  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  right  to  tell  Germany  never  to  try  the 
old  experiment  again. 

But  a  Germany  which  proves  by  deeds,  not  words  only, 
that  she  is  willing  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  the  world  has  a 
glorious  future  before  her.  Even  without  Austria  there  are 
over  sixty  million  Germans  and  if  Austria  be  added  (as  is 
only  right)  the  republic  will  be  a  nation  of  nearly  seventy 
millions.  That  is  man-power  sufficient  for  any  amount  of 
achievement  in  the  industrial  world. 

To  a  quiet,  peaceful  Germany  prosperity  will  return  with 
increase.  Once  the  world's  confidence  is  regained  Germany 
will  have  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  and  may 
even  be  permitted  to  hold  colonies  by  mandate.  The  center 
of  Europe  will  no  longer  be  an  aching  void,  but  one  of  the 
sturdiest  pillars  upholding  the  temple  of  civilization.  The 
world  needs  Germany.  Germany  needs  the  world. 

Georgia  Finds  a  Man 

GEORGIA  may  find  cause  for  shame  and  for  pride  in 
Governor  Dorsey's  study  of  peonage,  "The  Negro  in 
Georgia."  The  facts  are  terrible;  but  the  honor  of  produc- 
ing a  courageous  statesman  to  publish  them  and  condemn 
them  is  to  Georgia's  eternal  credit. 

After  the  Kings — the  Senate 

THE  corruption  of  State  Legislatures  in  electing  Sena- 
tors brought  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1913,  remvoing  the  choice 
of  Senators  from  Legislatures  to  a  popular  vote. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress  has 
not  the  constitutional  power  to  protect  the  nomination  of 
Senators  from  open  and  widespread  corrupt  intent  in 
Senatorial  primaries,  such  as  was  laid  bare  by  the  proof 
of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  Senator  Newberry's 
nomination  and  election  from  Michigan,  will  in  due  time 
bring  another  constitutional  amendment  depriving  the  Sen- 
ate of  its  undue  and  misused  power. 

The  Senate  must  go,  in  its  present  shape.  The  indi- 
vidual powers  of  its  members  are  a  public  peril.  The  long 
term,  the  two-thirds  majority,  the  small  populations  elect- 
ing over  a  tenth  of  its  number — all  do  harm. 

These  powers  constitute  privilege.  Privileges  must  go. 
They  are  always  abused.  They  have  been  abused  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government.  The  Senate  risked  a  perilous 
issue  with  England  by  cutting  out  of  the  Jay  treaty,  1794,  a 
most  important  article  planned  by  Washington  and  nego- 
tiated by  John  Jay.  For  twenty-five  years  after  Monroe's 
message  no  resolution  approving  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
could  pass  the  Senate.  In  our  day,  the  Senate  has  kept  the 


United  States  out  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  two- 
thirds  majority  for  ratifying  treaties  gives  undue  power 
to  cliques  and  cabals.  It  obstructs.  It  never  constructs.  It 
diminishes  party  responsibility  and  breeds  small  groups 
that  act  for  small  revenges.  It  submits  national  aims  to 
personal  ends. 

The  Senate's  power  over  the  President's  nominations 
breeds  chicane,  intrigue,  often  corruption,  always  per- 
sonal abuses.  It  has  frustrated  many  good  nominations.  It 
has  defeated  few  bad  ones.  Privilege  has  a  natural  sym- 
pathy for  evil-doing,  for  special  interests,  and  for  cor- 
porate wealth  veiling  personal  conspiracy. 

Grant  that  Congress  cannot  keep  pure  the  selection  of 
men  to  use  and  abuse  these  perilous  powers  because  it  can 
only  deal,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  Newberry's 
case,  with  "elections"  and  not  with  "primaries."  It  is  not 
then  enough  to  extend  the  power  of  Congress  to  cover 
Senatorial  primaries,  as  Senator  Borah  proposes.  The 
powers  of  the  Senate  itself  must  be  revised.  Its  privileges 
must  go.  They  are  too  tempting  to  ambitious  men.  The 
king  business  is  gone.  The  Senate  business  too  must  go 
and  go  it  will,  in  the  end. 

The  Relativity  of  Liberty 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

TO  men  who  like  to  believe  that  the  world  is  becom- 
ing better  informed,  if  not  wiser,  it  is  disheartening 
to  hear  supposedly  educated  persons  talking  about 
"relativity"  as  if  it  were  a  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Einstein. 
What  contribution  this  eminent  gentleman  may  have  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  relativity  within  the  realm  of  physics, 
the  physicists  and  the  mathematicians  must  decide.  That 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  hypothesis  of  relativity  as  a 
philosophy  of  the  universe  as  knowable  by  man,  every  per- 
son who  has  a  smattering  of  the  history  of  thought  is 
aware.  Indeed,  an  acquaintance  with  recent  chapters  is 
sufficient.  The  problem  is  intelligibly  presented  in  Part  1  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  "First  Principles,"  and  in  a  small  vol- 
ume by  an  American  writer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stallo,  on  "The  Con- 
cepts and  Theories  of  Modern  Physics,"  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  excellent  "International  Scientific  Series"  a 
generation  ago. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  philosophy  that  concerns 
everybody.  Not  many  of  us  will  find  our  personal  destinies 
greatly  affected  by  a  variability  of  numerals  well  to  the 
right  of  the  decimal  point  in  an  arithmetical  expression  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  But  the  day  by  day  happiness  of 
every  one  of  us  is  affected  by  the  variability,  with  changing 
times  and  circumstances,  of  the  values  of  the  assumptions, 
dogmas,  rules,  traditions  and  laws  which  express  human 
relationships  and  measurably  govern  conduct.  The  habit 
of  regarding  these  expressions  as  absolute  is  one  of  the 
most  infallible  marks  of  the  half-informed  and  half- 
trained  mind.  More  significantly  than  any  other  of  a  dozen 
easily  recognized  stigmata  it  differentiates  radicalis  (of 
all  degrees)    from  common  sense. 

Of  these  rules  of  life  which  are  relative,  but  which 
anarchists,  dogmatic  individualists  and  revolutionaries  in 
general  insist  upon  regarding  as  absolute,  the  most  im- 
portant is  liberty,  and  in  democratic  countries  the  most 
persistent  quarreling  over  liberty  centers  about  such  con- 
crete issues  as  freedom  of  speech  and  unlicensed  teaching. 
We  have  been  having  our  full  share  of  this  quarreling  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  since  1914  it  has  been  acute.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  relativist  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  restrictionists  or  the  insurgents  have  made  themselves 
more  ridiculous. 

The  persistent  attempt  at  Albany  to  enact  the  Lusk 
education  bills,  emphatically  condemned  by  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  this  city  and  by  our  most  sober-minded  clergy- 
men, educators  and  publicists,   is  one  vivid  example.   The 
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attempt  to  introduce  speakers  like  the  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  into  forum  discussions  held  in  public  school  build- 
ings is  another.  Each  is  an  instance  of  dogmatic  abso- 
lutism, and  each  is  absurd. 

The  republican  form  of  government  rests  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and  this  consent  involves  discussion. 
True  discussion  is  an  appeal  to  intelligence  and  it  loses  its 
character  w^hen  it  becomes  an  incitement  to  violence  or  an 
appeal  to  social  revolution  by  force.  Therefore  properly 
such  incitements  and  appeals  are  forbidden.  But  so  long 
as  facts  and  arguments  are  addressed  to  voters  whose  de- 
cisions are  to  be  rendered  thru  the  ballot  box,  there  can 
be  no  restraint  which  is  not  in  itself  an  attack  upon  the 
republican  form  of  government  and  therefore  self-stulti- 
fication. 

These  considerations  apply  with  special  force  to  teach- 
ings and  appeals  addressed  to  immature  minds.  Teachers 
should  err,  if  they  err  at  all,  on  the  side  of  discretion  and 
not  on  the  side  of  indictment  and  disintegrative  impulsion. 
Consequently  it  is  expedient  that  boards  of  education  should 
have  power  to  dismiss  imprudent  teachers;  but  it  is  not 
expedient  that  either  teachers  or  school  authorities  should 
be  required  to  sign  a  creed  beforehand. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  case  of  Dr.  Holmes  seems  to  be 
reasonably  clear  from  the  standpoint  of  relativity.  As  a 
mature  citizen,  Dr.  Holmes  should  be  permitted  to  express 
his  views  of  the  social  order  and  its  imperfections  from  his 
pulpit,  in  the  press  and  in  public  halls  not  assigned  to 
specific  uses  with  which  his  views  are  clearly  incompatible, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  incite  to  violence.  But  if  it  is  true,  as 
newspaper  reports  of  his  public  utterances  tell  us,  that  he 
has  lost  faith  in  the  redemption  of  society  by  political 
methods  and  believes  that  resort  to  revolution  is  justifiable, 
or  if,  as  Dr.  Ettinger  asserts.  Dr.  Holmes  in  a  public  ad- 
dress entitled,  "Who  Is  the  Greatest  Man  in  the  World?" 
declared  that  in  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
Lenin  will  be  known  "as  the  man  who  saved  civilization 
when  England  and  France  had  done  their  best  to  wreck 
it,"  he  has  not  a  sufficient  sense  of  that  kind  of  relativity 
which  is  commonly  known  as  propriety  to  speak  from  the 
platform  of  a  public  school  maintained  by  taxpayers. 

Church  Unity  vs.  Fraternity 

By  Shailer  Mathews 

AN  important  pamphlet  on  church  union  has  been 
issued  by  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World 
.  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  containing  pro- 
posals and  actions  likely  to  become  historical.  True,  it  omits 
reference  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  and  the  very  significant  movement  which  that 
body  represents,  but  the  reason  for  this  omission  is  clear. 
The  Council  seeks  federation  rather  than  union.  The 
pamphlet  centers  about  a  presentation  of  the  Episcopal 
view  as  given  in  the  Appeal  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
assembled  at  the  Lambeth  Conference.  It  is  an  appeal  for 
union  and  unity. 

This,  the  bishops  hold,  should  involve  the  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  the  Bible,  the  Nicene  Creed  "as  a  sufficient 
statement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  either  it  or  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  the  baptismal  confession  of  belief,"  bap- 
tism and  holy  communion  "as  expressing  for  all  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  whole  fellowship  in  and  with  Christ;  a 
ministry  acknowledged  by  every  part  of  the  church  as 
possessing  not  only  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit,  but  also 
the  commission  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  the  whole 
.body." 

Proposals  relative  to  this  ministry  are  remarkably  tol- 
erant. The  bishops  regard  the  episcopate  as  the  one  means 
of  providing  the  proper  ministry,  but  do  not  question  the 
spiritual  reality  of  the  ministry  of  other  communions.  They 
hold  that  the  episcopate  is  supported  by  history  and  ex- 


perience, and  they  look  forward  to  the  day  when  thru  its 
acceptance  "in  a  united  church  we  may  all  share  in  that 
grace  which  is  pledged  to  the  members  of  the  whole  body 
in  the  apostolic  rite  of  the  laying-on  of  hands,  and  in  the 
joy  and  fellowship  of  a  Eucharist  in  which  as  one  family 
we  may  together,  without  any  doubtfulness  of  mind,  offer 
to  the  one  Lord  our  worship  and  service."  They  further 
propose  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
may  accept  "a  form  of  commission  or  recognition  which 
would  commend  their  ministry  to  other  congregations,  and 
propose  that  other  ministers  should  accept  "a  commission 
thru  Episcopal  ordination." 

THE  temper  and  spirit  of  these  proposals  are  admirable, 
but  real  church  unity  on  their  basis  is  impossible.  Even 
if  all  churches  could  be  brought  to  admit  that  the  Nicene 
Creed  with  its  silence  as  to  morality  and  divine  love  is  a 
sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith,  one  reason  for 
disunion  is  apparent:  the  appeal  rests  upon  the  perpetua- 
tion of  holy  orders.  According  to  it  the  non-Episcopal 
group  can  give  a  commission;  the  bishops  give  ordination. 
That  simply  leaves  the  old  question  of  orders  wide  open.  So 
long  as  this  is  the  case  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  church 
unity.  We  can  have  church  cooperation  and  church  federa- 
tion without  raising  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
other's  ministry,  but  we  cannot  have  church  unity  until 
Catholics  cease  to  regard  ordination,  whether  by  bishop  or 
by  dissenting  clergymen,  as  anything  more  than  a  com- 
mission of  men  for  certain  tasks. 

No  Catholic  could  for  a  moment  grant  this  concession. 
No  thoroly  consistent  non-conformist  but  will  insist  upon 
it.  If  church  unity  depends  upon  conditions,  even  so  gen- 
erously and  tactfully  expressed  as  those  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  we  have  reached  an  impasse.  It  is  the  issue 
as  to  holy  orders,  not  organization  or  theology,  that 
separates  Christian  bodies.  And  this  neither  party  will 
compromize. 

It  therefore  appears  bad  strategy  for  those  of  us  who 
are  sincerely  trying  to  bring  about  the  combined  impact  of 
Christians  upon  the  world  to  make  church  unity  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  Christian  cooperation.  Such  a  view 
has  already  made  it  impossible  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Southern  Baptist  churches  to  join  the  Fed- 
eral Council.  The  agitation  of  church  unity  tends  to  deepen 
rather  than  to  close  the  division  between  Christian  bodies. 
Fellowship,  cooperation,  mutual  assistance,  must  be  found 
in  the  field  to  which  there  is  another  gateway.  That  there 
is  such  an  entrance  is  beyond  question.  The  wise  plan,  even 
if  it  be  regarded  only  as  opportunist,  is  for  the  Christian 
bodies  to  work  together  without  raising  the  question  of 
order  or  of  polity  or  of  doctrinal  characteristics.  Our  task 
will  not  wait  upon  ecclesiastical  discussion.  Until  Christian 
bodies  have  wisdom  and  catholicity  sufficient  to  see  that 
Christian  union  can  exist  where  church  unity  is  lacking,  it 
is  divisive  to  insist  upon  church  unity.  The  way  to  get  to- 
gether is  to  work  and  pray  together  where  we  all  are 
today. 

Our  Helmsman 

IT  appears  that  President  Harding  is  allowing  Mr. 
Hughes  greater  freedom  in  handling  foreign  affairs 
that  President  Wilson  allowed  to  Messrs.  Bryan,  Lansing 
or  Colby.  And  foreign  affairs  are  now  no  less  important 
than  in  war  time  and  are  becoming  daily  more  urgent. 
Secretary  Hughes  has  an  opportunity  for  creative  states- 
manship that  may  give  him  a  greater  name  in  history  than 
he  could  have  had  even  if  California  had  tipped  the  other 
way  in  1916.  President  Harding  has  often  been  compared  to 
McKinley.  President  McKinley  found  in  John  Hay  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  in  American  history.  Will  history 
repeat  itself  with  another  Secretary  of  State  whose  name 
begins  with  an  H? 
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The  Hard  Path  to  an 
Association  of  Nations" 


By  a  Washington  Correspondent 

THE  foreign  end  of  the  Administration  is  Harding, 
Hughes,  Hoover  and  Hays,  and  the  President  has 
turned  the  job  over  to  Mr.  Hughes.  The  problem  in 
March  was  clear.  The  Covenant  and  League  were  dead 
so  far  as  the  present  Senate  and  House  were  concerned. 
Much  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  necessary  to  the  United 
States.  The  American  public  is  engrossed  in  the  "economic 
problem"  which  consists  just  now,  individually,  in  holding 
your  job  when  discharges  are  all  about,  and  collectively, 
as  far  as  banks,  railroads,  shops  and  "business"  of  all 
sorts  are  concerned,  in  paying  debts  when  prices  are  fall- 
ing along  the  whole  line  of  raw  materials,  even  though  re- 
tailers keep  up  prices.  In  the  end  the  retailers  will  be 
forced  to  reduce,  because  a  newspaper  reading  public  will 
not  buy.  As  Secretary  Davis  says,  "the  public  has  struck." 
Two  steps  were  necessary  to  get  our  foreign  affairs  out 
of  the  impasse  to  which  the  Treaty  deadlock  between  Execu- 
tive and  Senate  have  brought  them. 

First,  the  public  must  be  interested  in  foreign  affairs.  To 
this  end,  Wilson  and  his  Secretary  of  State  cooperated  in 
bringing  our  outstanding  grievances  against  Europe  and 
Japan  to  a  point  where  Harding  and  Hughes  could  take 
them  up  and  turn  public  attention  to  our  international 
rights  and  by  that  path   to  our  international   duties. 

Second,  the  European  powers  must  be  brought  to  see 
that  the  various  questions  raised  could  only  be  settled  by 
a  new  conference  of  the  great  powers  which  would  bring 
them  together  outside  of  the  League  and  its  confusing 
congeries  of  small  and  ineffectual  powers. 

"Yap"  woke  up  the  United  States.  It  is  a  perilous  sub- 
ject to  raise,  because  Japan  and  its  Government  are  at  a 
point  where  everything  has  to  be  managed  to  maintain 
prestige  or  the  situation  in  China  will  give  Japan  trouble, 
as  it  already  has.  The  German  colonies  and  the  manda- 
tories came  next,  and  this  is  now  before  the  American 
people  as  a  grievance.  What  we  would  do  with  the  colonies, 
no  one  knows.  Not  one  would  we  take  as  a  gift.  But  it 
is  pretty  easy  to  put  the  entire  American  press  in  a  mood 
where  it  demands  that  Europe  shall  meddle  with  no  Ameri- 
can rights. 

There  remain  the  grievances  of  England's  treatment  of 
our  trade  with  neutrals  before  we  became  "associated," 
which  must  go  to  an  international  court  and  not  be  settled 
by  English  courts  alone.  There  are  oil  wells  in  Persia, 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  There  are  ex-territorial  rights 
and  a  joint  court  in  Egypt,  about  whose  abolition  we  have 
not  been  consulted.  The  new  English  policy  as  to  its  mer- 
cantile marine,  turning  it  into  a  marine  trust,  with  some 
purchases  of  our  own  vessels  and  corporations  in  the 
world's  ocean  trade,  is  certain  to  be  taken  up.  The  great 
powers  owe  us  $969,000,000  on  their  bonds  on  which  they 
are  paying  no  interest.  We  are  paying  it. 

By  a  bold  stroke  President  Harding  and  Secretary 
Hughes  have  brought  Germany  to  book.  In  arranging  for 
reparation  we  cannot  let  Germany  dump  cheap  manufac- 
tures on  us  so  as  to  get  gold  for  an  indemnity  of  $32,000,- 
000,000  of  cash  gold  or  payments  over  the  next  generation 
which  would  keep  dumping  up  for  the  next  half  century. 
Disarmament  is  another  awkward  issue.  The  use  of  troops 
at  a  large  cost  to  keep  colonies  and  "mandatory"  regions 
by  powers  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  interest  of  nearly  $500,- 
000,000  a  year,  a  tenth  of  our  taxation,  brings  up  a  train 
of  issues,  appealing  more  and  more  to  the  American  tax- 
payer as  times  grow  harder. 

There  is  enough  here  to  make  two  situations  extremely 
probable.  First,  the  American  people  is  certain  to  want 
something  done.  Second,  England,  France,  Italy  and  Japan 


are  equally  likely  to  prefer  mass  negotiation  to  having 
Hughes's  clear,  precise,  and  uncompromizing  notes 
printed  in  all  their  newspapers.  No  one  of  the  Adminis- 
trations in  these  countries  could  survive  for  a  day  if  labor 
and  capital  in  each  saw  that  strained  relations,  let  alone 
the  prospect  of  a  collision,  were  likely  to  darken  a  world 
sky,  none  too  bright  now. 

Secretary  Hughes  refuses  to  deal  with  the  League  or 
with  any  but  "the  principal  associated  powers."  Once  these 
were  brought  together,  not  by  the  United  States  asking 
but  by  the  other  great  powers  proposing  it,  there  would  at 
once  be,  outside  of  the  League,  the  clear  beginning  of  the 
"Association  of  Nations"  which  could  rule  the  world  with- 
out messing  things  up  with  thirty-seven  small  "independent 
nations"  who  have  neither  armies,  nor  fleets,  nor  any  con- 
crete power  whatever. 

Months  must  pass  before  these  conditions  can  work 
themselves  out.  The  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  may  and  probably  will  divide 
on  many  issues;  but  not  on  the  League.  The  only  present 
hope  for  four  years  of  any  action  toward  closer  relations 
with  the  "associated"  European  powers  and  Japan  is  thru 
some  such  "Association  of  Nations"  growing  out  of  new 
needs  and  differences. 

Meanwhile  pressure  on  Germany  is  not  rendered  easier 
or  safer  when  France  and  England  are  confronted  with 
these  differences  with  the  United  States.  Anxiety  is  evi- 
dent even  in  AustraHa,  as  to  Japan.  This  path  and  policy 
have  their  plain  perils.  How  much  wiser  and  safer  it 
would  have  been  to  accept  the  League,  correcting  its  de- 
fects, instead  of  raising  all  these  issues  anew? 

Our  unofficial  representatives  on  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission have  been  invaluable  in  acting  as  arbitrators  and 
buffers  between  Germany  and  the  Powers.  The  result  is 
seen  in  adjustment  on  reasonable  terms.  Not  known  yet, 
when  known  this  will  deepen  the  desire  of  our  public  to  see 
our  Government  continue  this  good  work. 

Blue  Laws  at  College 

AT  Cornell  the  old  question  has  come  up  once  more: 
Have  the  students  of  a  college  the  right  to  impose 
penalties  on  each  other?  A  Freshman  ventured  to  show  up 
without  the  regulation  cap  and  was  promptly  hazed  in  con- 
sequence. All  this  is  in  accordance  (as  the  Cornell  Sun 
points  out)  with  long  established  precedent.  But  the  new 
factor  in  the  situation  is  that  a  professor  has  dared  to  ob- 
ject on  the  ground  that  college  students  have  not  the  right 
to  make  and  enforce  laws  which  are  unknown  to  the 
statutes  of  state,  city  and  college.  This  is  certainly  a  novel 
point  of  view,  as  Americans  (yes,  and  Europeans  too)  have 
always  tended  to  regard  students  as  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. Sometimes  a  student  was  arrested  if  he  too  flagrantly 
broke  the  city  ordinances,  but  it  was  never  questioned  that 
students  might  add  new  laws  and  ordinances  to  those  writ 
on  the  statute  books  and  suround  them  with  "sanctions" 
which  are  unknown  to  other  codes. 

Suppose  any  legal  authority  dared  to  infringe  personal 
liberty  as  drastically  as  the  extra-legal  tribunals  of  the 
campus.     Imagine  the  headlines. 

Mr.    Jones    Ducked    iu    Lake    Michigan    by    Order    of    Chicago 

Aldermen. 
He  Dared  to  Wear  a  Straw  Hat  in  April. 
Or: 

Federal  Court's  Sentence  on  Senator  Smith  Confirmed. 
Hon.  Henry  Smith  Loses  Appeal  and  Must  Sing  Yankee  Doodle 

from  Top  of  Washington  Monument  for  Walking  on  Grass. 
Or: 

Necktie  Wearer  Gets  It  in  the  Neck. 
Loud  Neckties  Condemned  by  Judge  Landis. 
Imposes  Sentence  of  Rolling  in  Barrel  on  Millionaire  White. 
Or: 

Doomed  to  Loss  of  One  Whisker. 
Dr.  Robinson  Submits  to  Half  Shave  for  Smoking  Out  of  Hours. 

But  we  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course  in  college! 


Peace  at  Last! 

SENATOR  Knox  has  triumphed.  His  peace  resolution 
has  carried.  It  is  true  that  the  actual  fighting  was 
over  "over  there"  in  November,  1918;  true  also  that  in 
President  Harding's  opinion  it  will  be  necessary  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  with  the  Covenant  amputated  by 
some  adroit  reservation,  before  our  legal  and  diplomatic 
position  will  become  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  most  that 
can  be  claimed  for  the  Knox  resolution  is  that  it  gives  a 
technical  and  formal  end  to  a  very  technical  and  formal 
"state  of  war."  Our  continued  "war"  with  Germany  was, 
in  fact,  rapidly  degenerating  into  broad  farce;  especially 
when  Germany  appealed  to  us,  an  "enemy"  Power,  to 
mediate  between  her  and  the  Allies  with  whom  she  was  at 
"peace."  Probably  it  never  happened  before  in  diplomatic 
history  that  one  Government  has  appealed  to  another  with 
which  it  was  at  war  to  protect  it  against  the  exactions  of 
neutral  nations. 

The  Knox  resolution  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  is 
the  repeal  of  the  declaration  of  war  of  April  6,  1917;  the 
second  a  clause  protecting  American  rights  and  claims  re- 
specting German  property  seized  during  the  war;  the  third 
a  clause  reserving  to  the  United  States  and  to  American 
citizens  all  of  "the  rights,  powers,  claims,  privileges,  in- 
demnities, reparations  or  advantages"  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  armistice  agreement,  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles or  any  other  agreements  affecting  our  rights  as  "one 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers."  Practi- 
cally identical  clauses  follow  for  Austria-Hungary.  An 
identical  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Chairman  Porter  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  Knox  resolution  was  defeated  in  the  last  Congress  by 
the  veto  of  President  Wilson.  It  was  delayed  in  the  present 
session  by  the  diplomatic  crisis  in  Europe;  the  Administra- 
tion fearing  to  give  the  impression  that  a  separate  peace 
made  at  the  time  meant  that  the  United  States  did  not 
stand  with  the  Allies  in  demanding  reparations  from  Ger- 
many. But  since  the  American  attitude  regarding  repara- 
tions has  been  so  fully  defined  by  Secretary  Hughes,  it  was 
thought  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  con- 
tinuing longer  the  technical  state  of  war  with  Germany, 
Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  vote  followed  party  lines  in  the  main.  The  Demo- 
crats opposed  the  Knox  resolution  out  of  loyalty  to  ex- 
President  Wilson  and  his  policy  of  making  peace  by  rati- 
fying the  treaties  of  peace.  Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota 
made  the  only  speech  on  the  Republican  side  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution.  He  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  men- 
tioned only  American  interests  and  contained  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  support  for  the  Allies  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  its  passage  might  encourage  Germany  to  resist  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  On  the  final  vote  he  was  paired 
against  the  Knox  resolution.  Three  Democrats  voted  with 
the  Republican  majority;  Senators  Myers  of  Montana, 
Shields  of  Tennessee  and  Watson  of  Georgia;  two  others, 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  and  Reed  of  Missouri,  were  paired 
in  favor  of  the  resolution.  All  of  these  Senators  except 
Myers  of  Montana  were  hostile  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  League  of  Nations.  The  rest  of  the  Democratic 
party  remained  loyal  to  the  Wilson  policy;  which  is  the 
more  noteworthy  since  there  is  no  longer  a  Democratic 
Administration  with  power  and  patronage  to  reward  loyal 
loUowei's  and  punish  bolters. 
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Senator  Lodge  hinted  during  the  debate  that  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  matter  to  separate  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  that  instead  of  ratifying  the  Treaty  with  amendments 
or  reservations  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  a  separate 
treaty  with  Germany.  This  goes  directly  counter  to  Presi- 
dent Harding's  first  message  to  Congress  and  may  indi- 
cate that  a  lively  fight  over  foreign  policy  is  impending 
between  the  Administration  and  the  Senate. 
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Kirbv  in  Nea  York  World 

Triumphal  entry  into  normalcy 

The  Shipping  Strike 

ON  May  1  the  long-threatened  shipping  strike  took  place. 
It  was  one  phase  of  the  almost  universal  downward 
tendency  in  wages.  Admiral  Benson,  Chairman  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  states  the  issue  in  these  terms:  "I  should  be 
remiss  indeed  in  my  duty  as  a  responsible  officer  of  the 
Government  if  I  permitted  the  maintenance  of  the  war- 
time level  of  wage  costs  during  a  period  when  economic 
conditions  on  the  one  hand  are  saving  money  for  indi- 
viduals, while  on  the  other  hand  the  public  treasury  thru 
the  same  conditions  is  being  seriously  depleted."  The 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  protest  against  the  proposed 
wage  reductions  as  excessive  and  when  Admiral  Benson 
failed  to  give  them  satisfaction  appealed  directly  to  Presi- 
dent Harding.  They  protested  that  the  ship  owners  had 
failed  to  make  reasonable  concessions  respecting  either 
wage  reductions  or  working  rules. 

The  strike  covers  the  whole  field  of  American  shipping 
in  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  ports.  Some  15,000  engineers 
and  110,000  other  marine  workers  are  directly  involved. 
The  marine  engineers,  seamen,  firemen,  oilers,  water  tend- 
ers, cooks  and  stewards  are  all  affected;  1917  privately 
owned  sea-going  ships  of  more  than  5,000,000  tons  aggre- 
gate and  1775  vessels  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
amounting  to  nearly  7,800,000  tons,  are  held  in  port  with 
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a  daily  loss  to  the  American  shipping  industry  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  It  should  be  said  that  owing  to 
business  depression  and  the  falling  off  of  trade  with  Europe 
many  ships  are  not  making  regular  trips.  This  makes  the 
prospect  of  a  successful  strike  dubious,  for  the  ship  own- 
ers cannot  in  any  case  make  much  profit  at  the  present 
time  and  would  almost  as  soon  have  vessels  tied  up  by 
strikes  as  by  general  trade  conditions.  Moreover,  as  Ad- 
'miral  Benson  points  out,  the  great  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment at  the  present  time  makes  it  possible  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  strikers  with  new  recruits.  The  extent  and 
thoroness  of  the  strike,  however,  shows  to  what  a  formid- 
able extent  the  shipping  industry  has  been  unionized. 

Newberry  Not  Guilty 

THE  Supreme  Court  has  set  free  Senator  Truman  New- 
berry of  Michigan  and  sixteen  others  convicted  of 
violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  court 
acted  unanimously  in  reversing  the  convictions  in  the  lower 
courts.  But  it  divided  five  to  four  on  the  general  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  law.  The  decision  of  the  court  is  so 
sweeping  that  it  seems  to  make  impossible,  without  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  any  Federal  law  regulating  primary 
elections  or  party  conventions. 

Justice  McReynolds  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  court.  "The  ultimate  question  for  solution  here,"  he 
said,  "is  whether  under  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate  the 
manner  of  holding  elections  Congress  may  fix  the  maximum 
sum  which  a  candidate  therein  may  spend  or  advise  or 
cause  to  be  contributed  and  spent  by  others  to  procure  his 
nomination."  To  this  question  he  gives  the  answer  that 
"Primaries  are  in  no  sense  election  for  an  office,  but  merely 
methods  by  which  party  adherents  agree 
upon  candidates  whom  they  intend  to  offer 
and  support  for  ultimate  choice  by  all 
qualified  electors."  In  his  opinion,  "We 
cannot  conclude  that  authority  to  control 
party  primaries  or  conventions  for  desig- 
nating candidates  was  bestowed  on  Con- 
gress by  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate 
the  matter  of  holding  elections."  Such 
matters  are  reserved  to  the  states. 

Chief  Justice  White  delivered  a  vigorous 
dissenting  opinion,  holding  that  "it  is  free 
from  doubt  that  the  Congress  has  power 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  primary  elec- 
tions and  nomination  conventions."  In  this 
opinion  he  was  supported  by  Justices  Pit- 
ney, Clarke  and  Brandeis.  But  all  con- 
curred in  affirming  the  innocence  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  will  now 
probably  resume  his  seat  and  his  legisla- 
tive duties. 


House  Passes  Navy  Bill 

THE  naval  appropriation  bill,  which 
was  sidetracked  in  the  recent  Con- 
gress, passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  212  votes  to  15.  It  carries  appro- 
priations amounting  to  $396,000,000  and 
includes  $90,000,000  for  ship  construc- 
tion. Many  attempts  were  made  to  amend 
the  measure  in  such  a  way  as  to  postpone 
payment  for  new  construction  until  after 
an  international  conference  had  been 
called  to  consider  the  question  of  dis- 
armament. But  all  of  these  were  voted 
down,  many  members  who  were  favorable 
to  naval  disarmament  opposing  the  amend- 
ments as  liable  to  "embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent." Representative   Mondell,  leader   of 


the  majority,  explained  the  official  attitude.  "It  is  entirely 
fitting  and  proper,"  he  said,  "that  suggestions  for  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  armaments  should 
originate  with  the  United  States,  but  manifestly  no  action 
should  be  taken  along  these  lines  until  we  shall  have  ar- 
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Morris  for  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

The  Straw  hat  season   is  here 


Vndertcood  A  Vnderaood 

The  U.  S.  S.  "S-49,"  the  latest  in 

time  and   in  type  of  our  undersea 

fipliters.  launclied  the  other  day  at 

Bri«lgeport.    (^onnerticul 


rived  at  a  condition  and  a  situation  in  our 
foreign  relationships  in  which  our  mo- 
tives and  purposes  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood or  misconstrued."  He  hinted  that 
"in  the  not  distant  future"  the  Adminis- 
tration would  undertake  the  diplomatic 
steps  which  would  make  it  possible  to  re- 
duce armaments  at  sea. 

The  House  of  Representatives  showed 
more  inclination  to  economize  on  land 
than  by  sea.  While  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  shipbuilding  program,  the 
Representatives  cut  the  size  of  the  stand- 
ing army  to  150,000  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  advocated 
a  minimum  establishment  of  175,000. 
Chairman  Kahn  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  House  Leader 
Mondell  stood  by  the  Administration,  but 
many  Republicans  deserted  to  the  oppo- 
sition and  voted  with  the  Democrats  for  a 
smaller  army. 

Mellon's  Tax  Problem 

SECRETARY  of  the  Treasury  Mellon 
has  announced  in  general  terms  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  respecting 
taxation  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Fordney 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. With  a  large  Republican  majority  in 
both  Houses,  still  tractable  on  most  issues, 
it  is  probable  that  Secretary  Mellon's 
recommendations  will  be  the  basis  for 
revenue  legislation. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  United 
States  is  spending  about  $5,000,000,000. 
About  $3,500,000,000  of  this  sum  is  cov- 
ered  by  the   four   items   of  army   appro- 
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priations,  naval  appropriations,  pay- 
ments to  railways  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt  (which  is  mainly  war 
debt).  For  the  fiscal  year  1922  the 
total  of  ordinary  expenditures  will  be 
over  $4,000,000,000.  "The  nation,"  de- 
clares Secretary  Mellon,  "cannot  con- 
tinue to  spend  at  this  shocking  rate. 
...  In  the  absence  of  drastic  cuts  in 
military  and  naval  expenditures,  there 
is  almost  no  prospect,  according  to  the 
estimates,  of  any  substantial  available 
surplus,  even  in  the  fiscal  year  1922." 
It  is  true  that  there  is  an  estimated 
surplus,  but  it  will  be  absorbed  by  cur- 
rent redemptions  of  Liberty  bonds  and 
War  Savings  securities.  Taxes  must 
be  revised,  but  their  yield  cannot  be 
greatly  decreased. 

Repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  is 
recommended  on  the  ground  that  it  "is 
losing  its  productivity."  The  loss  of 
revenue  is  to  be  made  good  by  a 
"modified  tax  on  corporate  profits  or 
a  flat  additional  income  tax  upon  cor- 
porations" and  repeal  of  the  existing 
exemption  limit. 

The  corporation  tax  substituted  for 
the    excess    profits    tax    should    yield    about    $400,000,000. 

The  surtax  on  very  large  incomes  is  to  be  reduced.  Forty 
per  cent  should  be  the  maximum  combined  normal  tax  and 
surtax  for  1921  and  33  per  cent  thereafter.  "This  readjust- 
ment is  recommended  not  because  it  will  relieve  the  rich, 
but  because  the  higher  surtax  rates  have  already  passed 
the  collection  point.  The  higher  rates  constitute  a  bar  to 
transactions  involving  turnovers  of  securities  and  prop- 
erty, which  with  lower  surtax  rates  would  be  accomplished 
and  thus  yield  new  revenue  to  the  Government."  In  the  long 
run  there  should  be  no  loss  of  revenue  from  this  change. 

Miscellaneous  specific  sales  and  excise  taxes  such  as  the 
transportation  tax,  the  tobacco  taxes,  the  amusements  tax, 
the  capital  stock  tax  are  to  be  retained,  but  some  minor 
taxes,  such  as  the  tax  on  soft  drinks,  are  to  be  repealed. 
Secretary  Mellon  declares  the  transportation  tax  "ob- 
jectionable" and  wishes  "it  were  possible  to  recommend  its 
repeal,"  but  the  Government  cannot  do  without  the  large 
revenue  it  yields.  Some  additional  taxes  may  be  imposed, 
"such  as  increased  stamp  taxes  or  a  license  tax  on  the  use 
of  automobiles."  Something  may  also  be  realized  from 
"new  duties  on  staple  articles  of  import"  and  in  more  ef- 
fective collection  of  back  taxes.  A  halt  should  be  called 
to  the  issue  of  new  tax  exempt  securities.  No  general  sales 
tax  is  recommended. 

The  Senate  has  repassed  the  budget  bill  which  was 
wrecked  in  the  last  Congress  by  a  quarrel  between  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Congress  over  the  appointment  of  a  Con- 
troller General,  who  could  only  be  removed  from  office  by 
Congress.  Under  the  bill  as  now  revised  the  Controller 
General  and  his  assistant  can  only  be  removed  by  joint 
Congressional  resolution  with  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  American  Congo 

IN  The  Independent  of  April  16  we  gave  some  account 
of  a  particular  instance  of  peonage,  followed  by  re- 
peated murder,  in  Georgia.  Since  then  Governor  Dorsey's 
pamphlet  on  "The  Negro  in  Georgia"  has  furnished  sad 
proof  that  such  cases  are  by  no  means  exceptional.  The 
Governor  details  135  cases  where  negroes  have  been 
lynched,  murdered,  beaten  or  driven  from  home  by  threats 
during  recent  months  in  various  counties  of  the  state. 
Often  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  injured   negro  had 
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been  guilty  of  any  fault;  more 
commonly,  the  cause  of  the 
outrage  was  some  quarrel  or 
dispute  between  the  negro  and 
a  white  man.  In  only  two  cases 
of  the  135  was  there  a  white 
woman  involved. 

Governor  Dorsey  declares 
that  in  several  counties  the 
negroes  have  been  terrorized 
into  wholesale  emigration  and 
that  in  others  they  were 
held  in  peonage  which  almost 
amounted  to  slavery;  and  that 
if  the  conditions  known  to  him 
were  to  continue  unchecl^ed 
Georgia  would  be  ranked  with 
the  Belgian  Congo.  He  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a 
state  constabulary  to  check 
rural  crime,  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  on  counties  in  which 
lynchings  occur,  the  investiga- 
tion of  lynchings  by  state 
authority  and  the  removal  of 
negligent  officials,  the  drawing 
of  juries  from  the  state  at 
large,  the  organization  of  state 
commissions  on  racial  relations  and  the  development  of  edu- 
cation among  both  races.  He  stated  his  belief  that  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  to  the  negro  was  limited  to  a  minority  of 
Georgia  counties  and  to  a  minority  of  the  white  people  in 
those  counties,  but  pointed  out  that  such  outrages  "bring 
disgrace  and  obloquy  upon  our  state  as  a  whole  and  upon 
the  entire  Southern  people." 

The  Kaiser  Couldn't  Buy  Him 

THE  steel  trust  is  not  without  its  faults,  and  some  of  its 
chiefs  have  been  accused  with  more  or  less  justice  of 
antagonism  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  organized  labor. 
But  credit  should  also  be  given  where  credit  is  due;  and 
not  every  man  can  boast  of  refusing  a  $100,000,000  bribe; 
perhaps  still  fewer  could  refrain  from  boasting  of  it  if 
they  did  refuse.  Credit  on  both  counts  belongs  to  Charles 
M.  Schwab.  Early  in  the  war,  while  the  United  States  was 
still  a  neutral  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  had 
the  legal  right  to  buy  and  sell  with  belligerent  nations  as 
it  chose,  an  agent  of  Ambassador  Bernstorff  offered  $100,- 
000,000  outright  to  Mr.  Schwab  to  break  his  contracts  with 
the  British  Government  for  supplying  war  munitions.  Tho 
this  was  more  than  he  could  have  made  as  clear  profits  on 
the  contracts  in  question,  Mr.  Schwab  replied  at  once,  "The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  cannot  be  bought  for  any 
price  until  it  has  finished  its  contracts  with  the  British 
Government."  The  English,  getting  wind  of  the  German 
offer  and  fearing  perhaps  that  Mr.  Schwab  might 
eventually  be  brought  around  to  the  German  viewpoint, 
raised  the  bid  on  their  account  to  $150,000,000  so  that  the 
Bethlehem  plant  might  be  under  British  control.  But  Mr. 
Schwab  turned  down  that  offer  also.  He  was  going  to  carry 
out  his  contracts,  as  promised,  he  said,  and  until  the  work 
was  done  "there  is  not  enough  money  in  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  combined  to  buy  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany." This  interesting  little  chapter  of  war  history  would 
never  have  been  known  if  Mr.  Schwab  had  been  left  to  tell 
it.  It  was  brought  out  by  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  president  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a  recent  reception 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Schwab's  speech  in  respoijse  made  no  reference  to 
the  incident  or  to  the  many  other  tributes  paid  him  as  an 
organizer  of  victory  before  and  during  the  war;  it  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  problems  of  after-war  reconstruction. 
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He  declared  that  "Germany  has  gone  back  to  work  as  has 
no  other  nation  in  Europe,"  and  insisted  that  with  the  pre- 
vailing high  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  we  could 
not  compete  with  Germany  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
He  said: 

Germany  can  today  put  a  ton  of  steel  in  England  at  a  price 
$20  a  ton  cheaper  than  what  it  costs  England  to  make  it.  Ger- 
many is  today  selling  pneumatic  tools  in  Detroit  where  formerly 
we  made  such  machinery  and  shipped  it  to  Germany  to  sell  there 
cheaper  than  she  could  make  it. 

The  difiference  is  solely  a  matter  of  labor  costs.     .     .     . 

The  capitalist  or  the  manager  gets  relatively  a  very  small  part 
of  what  the  world  produces.  I  understand  that  our  railroads 
today  pay  to  labor  over  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar  received. 
The  labor  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  steel  is  today  85  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  of  total  cost. 

Labor  costs  underlie  our  railroad  difficulty.  They  are  the  cause 
of  the  excessive  freight  rates  today  being  charged  on  our  rail- 
roads. We  formerly  sold  pig  iron  at  a  profit  at  $14  a  ton.  Today 
the  total  freight  rates  in  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron  are  more  than 
$14  a  ton. 

Freight  rates  are  too  high  and  they  must  come  down. 

The  railroads  are  not  to  blame,  for  they  cannot  give  the  service 
at  even  present  rates  with  their  existing  costs. 

Railroad  costs  must  come  down,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
national  prosperity  that  our  Government,  acting  thru  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  and  every  other  agency,  shall  reduce  railroad 
wages  and  bring  costs  down  to  a  living  point. 

Underground  Communism 

MAY  Day  passed  off  this  year  without  any  reported 
violent  deeds  by  the  red  revolutionists  who  make  an 
international  holiday  of  that  date.  But  on  the  eve  of  May  1 
special  agents  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  seized 
papers  which  show  the  development  of  an  "underground 
organization"  of  the  United  Communist  Party,  the  Ameri- 
can equivalent  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Lists  of  local  branches  all 
over  the  United  States  were  found,  pamphlets  of  explana- 
tion and  propaganda,  records  of  minutes,  lists  of  rules  and 
maps  of  industrial  centers  suited  to  radical  organization. 

The   rules   for    underground    party   work    are   especially 
interesting.    The   first   condemns   as   traitors  to  the   party 
those  who  give  away  any  secret  information  regarding  it. 
The  second  declares  that  "To  be  caught  with  plainly  writ- 
ten  names   and   addresses   of   comrades   or   party  workers 
and  places  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  betraying  them  to 
the  Government."  Notes  should  be  jotted  down  in  brief  or 
in  code  if  they  cannot  be  carried  in  the  memory.  The  third 
instructs  party  workers  not  to  let  propagandist  literature 
be  found   in   their   rooms.    The   fourth   rule   urges   persons 
"intrusted  with  responsible  positions  in  the  party  organiza- 
tion" not  to  place  themselves  under  suspicion  by  engaging 
too  freely  in  the  routine  work  of  the  party  such  as  "dis- 
tributing    literature 
from  house  to  house, 
for  example,"  or  at- 
tending   open    meet- 
ings.  The   fifth  rule 
urges     members     to 
take    part    in    party 
work  "without  risk, 
if     possible — but    it 
must  be  done."  The 
sixth    is    worth    re- 
peating.     "Boasting 
is  foolish  in  general, 
but  boasting  of  your 
work  for  the  party, 
thereby  incurring 
absolutely     unneces- 
sary risks  for  your- 
self    and     for     the 
party  work,  is  posi- 
tively criminal."  The 

seventh    is    also    in-      @  ^^  y^^  Tribute,  mc. 
teresting.     "Party  Signs  of  the  Timea 


work,  party  agitation  and  propaganda  .  .  .  can  be  and 
should  be  carried  on  without  divulging  one's  membership 
in  the  party  .  .  .  that  thru  your  activities  you  should  be 
known  as  a  'red'  in  your  shop  or  union  is  all  right,  that  is 
too  general  an  attribute  to  be  made  the  basis  for  prosecu- 
tions and  punishments;  but  you  should  not  be  known  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party."  The  eighth  rule  warns 
against  spies  and  details  their  methods.  The  ninth  rule  in- 
culcates presence  of  mind  in  emergencies  and  adds,  "Avoid 
arrest  by  all  possible  means."  The  tenth  rule  instructs 
those  who  are  arrested  to  refuse  to  answer  any  questions. 
"Willingly  or  unwillingly,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
seeing  it  or  not,  you  will  yield  some  information  to  them, 
if  you  answer  their  questions." 


UROPE       At  10, 
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Who  said  "oil"? 


Hughes  Wants  Dutch  Oil 

IN  international  politics  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  usually 
makes  them  more  troubled.  The  United  States,  which 
had  its  hands  full  in  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
over  the  Mesopotamian  oil  fields,  controlled  by  the  British 
on  mandate,  has  now  another  dispute  with  reference  to  the 
oil  fields  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  island  of  Sumatra,  tho  it  is  one  of  the  less 
developed  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  contains  important 
resources  of  petroleum.  The  second  chamber  of  the 
Dutch  Parliament  has  passed  a  bill  giving  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  exploitation  of  the  Djambi  oil  fields  for  a 
period  of  forty  years  to  a  combination  of  the  Government 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Batavia  company.  This 
bars  the  bid  made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

The  American  claim  for  equal  rights  in  de- 
veloping the  Dutch  colonial  oil  fields  is  not  the 
same  as  for  participation  in  the  Mesopotamian 
fields.  Mesopotamia  is  not  a  British  colony  in 
"fee  simple";  it  is  a  mandated  territory  taken 
from  Turkey  and  the  United  States  claims  that 
the  "open  door"  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  mandatory  system.  But  Sumatra  is  a 
Dutch  colony  and  the  Dutch  can  legislate  for  it 
as  they  choose.  Our  protest  in  this  case  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity;  that  it 
is  unfriendly  to  bar  American  companies  from 
the  Dutch  colonial  fields  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Dutch  capital  is  not  excluded  from  Ameri- 
can fields.  The  note  conveyed  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
American  Minister  to  The  Hague,  hints  that 
the  United  States  may  be  forced  to  retaliatory 
measures  if  the  Dutch  refuse  to  recognize  our 
reciprocal  rights: 

During  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  on  several 
occasions    presented    to    your    excellency    the    very 
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Morris,  for  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

We'll  soon  be  able  to  recognize  our  own 

child — tho    his    playmates    may    not    know 

him  at  first 


great  interest  of  my  Government  in 
the  participation  by  American  capital 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  oil 
deposits  of  the  Netherlands  East  In- 
dies. With  your  approval  I  have  also 
had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies  on  this  same 
subject.  On  every  occasion  I  have 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  The  Netherlands  that  the 
real  interest  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  these  matters  lies  in 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
mutual  or  reciprocal  accessibility  to 
vital  and  natural  resources  by  the  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  and  by 
those  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  future  oil  problems  thruout 
the  world. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  has  for  years  carried  a  burden 
of  supplying  a  large  part  of  the  petro- 
leum consumed  by  other  countries, 
and  that  the  petroleum  resources  of 
no  other  country  have  been  so  heavily 
drawn  upon  to  meet  foreign  needs  as 
the  petroleum  resources  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the 
future    ample    supplies    of    petroleum 

have  become  indispensable  to  the  life  and  prosperity  of  my  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  an 
industrial  nation  in  which  distance  renders  transportation  diffi- 
-cult.  and  agriculture  depends  largely  on  labor  saving  devices 
using  petroleum  products. 

In  these  circumstances,  my  Government  finds  no  alternative 
than  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  equally  good  opportunity, 
with  the  proviso  that  no  foreign  capital  may  operate  in  public 
lands  unless  its  government  accords  similar  or  like  privileges  to 
American  citizens ;  and,  furthermore,  I  have  submitted  that  in 
the  light  of  the  future  needs  of  the  United  States  such  very 
limited  and  purely  defensive  provisions  as  the  above  might  be- 
come inadequate  should  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity 
iiot  be  recognized  in  foreign  countries. 

Our  Last  Word  to  Panama 

SECRETARY  Hughes  has  sent  another  note,  sterner  in 
tone  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  to  Panama;  urging 
immediate  compliance  with  the  judicial  award  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice White  in  fixing  the  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  Earlier  stages  of  the  controversy  were  given  in 
The  Independent,  March  12  (p.  267),  March  19  (p.  294) 
and  April  2  (p.  340).  The  obstinate  little  republic  has 
prolonged  the  controversy  until  the  latest  note  of  Secre- 
tary Hughes  contains  a  distinct  threat  of  force.  It  ex- 
presses "surprize  and  regret"  over  the  latest  note  from 
Panama  and  declines  to  carry  the  discussion  any  further. 

As  an  evidence  of  "friendly  consideration,"  however,  the 
American  Government  will  in  this  last  note  once  more  re- 
view the  grounds  of  its  decision.  The  finality  of  the  award 
of  President  Loubet  of  France  for  the  Pacific  portion  of 
the  frontier  has  already  been  recognized  by  Panama  and 
must  therefore  remain  unquestioned.  The  boundary  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus  was  fixed  by  Chief  Justice 
White  as  arbitrator  on  the  understanding  that  his  award 
would  be  final.  The  contention  of  Panama  that  he  exceeded 
his  jurisdiction  by  going  outside  the  limits  within  which 
the  frontier  line  was  to  be  established  is  disproved  by 
reference  to  the  terms  of  the  arbitral  agreement.  The 
American  Government  cannot  consent  to  have  a  question 
thus  settled  "as  a  perfect  and  compulsory  treaty"  award  re- 
opened on  any  pretext.  For  this  reason  also  the  suggestion 
of  a  plebiscite  in  the  disputed  region  must  be  rejected.  All 
of  the  territory  granted  to  Costa  Rica  by  the  arbitral  de- 
cisions of  President  Loubet  and  Chief  Justice  White  must 
be  immediately  evacuated  by  the  authorities  of  Panama. 

Now  comes  the  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  note.  "Unless  such 
steps  are  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  find  itself  compelled  to  proceed 
in  the  manner  which  may  be  requisite." 


Italy  Too 

AN  Italian  memorandum,  communi- 
cated by  Baron  Ricci,  the  Italian 
ambassador,  proves  that  Italy  has  taken 
stand  with  France  in  sustaining  the 
American  point  of  view  on  the  Yap 
island  controversy.  The  French  memo- 
randum was  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  April  30.  The  Italian  note  is 
even  more  outspoken: 

Italy  is  fully  convinced  that  the  United 
States  are  not  asking  for  any  privilege 
in  the  Island  of  Yap  which  is  not 
equally  granted  to  every  other  nation, 
including  Japan.  Italy  is  also  convinced  that 
the  United  States  intend  to  protect  their  in- 
terest in  the  Island  of  Yap  with  full  con- 
sideration for  the  interest  of  other  nations. 
Italy,  therefore,  has  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
press herself  in  a  way  which  completely 
agrees  with  the  text  of  the  American  note 
of  the  fifth  of  April  instant,  concerning  the 
equality  of  right  among  mandataries  in  the 
exercize  of  their  mandates. 

Italy  wishes  and  trusts  that  the  just  rights 

of  everybody  concerned  be  recognized  always 

and    everywhere,    in    the    Island    of   Yap    as 

well    as    in    every    other    place    and    circumstance,    with    perfect 

equality  and  justice. 

Italy  seconded  the  Anglo-French  proposal,  which  confided  the 
study  of  the  Yap  question  to  the  juridical  committee  and  the 
conference  of  ambassadors  in  Paris,  and  she  now  expects  that  the 
conference  will  pronounce  itself  with  equanimity  in  such  a  way 
as  to  eliminate  every  possibility  of  disagreement  and  to  conciliate 
all  conflicting  interests. 

Italy  is  particularly  glad  whenever  the  moral  policies  of  the 
two  governments  and  the  material  interests  of  the  two  nations 
agree  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  Italy  and  the  United  States  in  a 
position  to  cooperate  toward  the  attainment  of  the  common  end, 
which  consists  of  the  realization  of  an  era  of  serene  peace  and 
prosperity  for  the  civilized  world. 


I 


Fiume  Again 


THE  municipal  elections  in  Fiume  have  resulted  in  ex- 
tensive disorders;  almost  in  civil  war  on  a  tiny  scale. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  not  only  the  old  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  the  Yugoslavs;  it  was  also  in  part 
a  conflict  between  the  Socialists  and  the  Fascisti.  The  Fas- 
cisti  are  not  a  political  party,  but  a  sort  of  Ku  Klux  Klan 
designed  to  repress  Socialist  outbreaks  by  private  violence 
on  their  own  account.  This  counter-revolutionary  organiza- 
tion is  spread  thruout  Italy  and  is  found  also  in  the  Free 
State  of  Fiume,  the  population  of  which  is  largely  Italian. 
On  April  24  elections  took  place  in  Fiume.  A  band  of 
Fascisti,  including  many  former  supporters  of  the  poet- 
dictator  d'Annunzio,  invaded  Fiume  on  motor  trucks  and 
occupied  the  city.  They  proclaimed  the  elections  cancelled 
and  established  a  dictatorship  of  "exceptional  Government" 
with  a  former  mayor,  Ricardo  Gigante,  at  its  head.  This 
move  was  taken  partly  to  overawe  the  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists, partly  by  way  of  reprisal  against  the  Yugoslavs, 
who  are  accused  of  anti-Italian  riots  in  various  towns  along 
the  Adriatic  coast,  and  partly,  perhaps,  with  an  idea  of  re- 
versing the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  and  realizing  d'Annunzio's 
dream  of  uniting  Fiume  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
Italian  Government  will  stand  by  the  Treaty. 

The  Chinese  Famine 

WHILE  the  United  States  is  celebrating  "China  famine 
week"  with  a  drive  for  necessary  funds  to  save 
whole  provinces  from  starvation  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  American  benevolence  has  already  borne  some  fruit. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  in  charge  of  the  relief  work  in  this 
country,  testifies  that  "we  now  are  advised  that,  instead  of 
the  15,000,000  who  it  was  originally  feared  were  doomed 
to  death  from  hunger,  relief  at  present  in  sight  from  all 
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sources,  American,  Chinese  and  foreign,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide scanty  rations  until  the  June  harvest  for  all  except 
5,000,000  people."  It  gives  one  a  queer  feeling  to  hear  that 
"only"  5,000,000  people  are  going  to  die  of  starvation  in  a 
single  country,  but  such  disasters  have  frequently  over- 
taken the  Chinese.  The  death  sentence  on  these  5,000,000 
may  be  lifted  by  an  increase  in  American  contribution; 
otherwise  they  have  no  hope,  since  the  meager  resources 
of  the  Chinese  Government  are  already  fully  extended  and 
European  nations  are  worried  about  starvation  nearer 
home. 

The  Chinese  Republic  has  not  as  yet  attained  political 
stability.  In  the  south  the  radical  leader  Sun  Yat-sen  has 
been    proclaimed    President    by    an    assembly    at    Canton. 

Whether  a  rebellion  in  South  China  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  rule  over  all  China,  or  to  a 
secessionist  movement  and  a  new  republic  in  the  south,  or 
to  the  defeat  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  restoration  of  the 
authority  of  the  central  Government  in  Canton,  or  to  some 
federal  compromize  by  which  the  Cantonese  will  give 
formal  recognition  to  the  central  Government  on  condi- 
tion that  they  do  what  they  choose  locally  is  uncertain. 
Perhaps  the  new  movement  may  lead  to  no  result  at  all 
save  a  continuation  of  the  present  deadlock.  Things  hap- 
pen that  way  in  China  sometimes. 

Suspended  Sentence 

MAY  1  did  not  settle  the  German  reparations  dispute 
which  has  held  Europe  in  turmoil  for  over  three 
months.  Everyone  expected  that  Germany  would  either  say 
"Kamerad"  by  May  1  and  agree  to  the  full  demands  of  the 
Allied  Powers  or  else  Marshal  Foch  would  be  permitted 
to  give  the  word  for  the  military  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
coal  region  and  its  industrial 
towns.  Instead,  Germany  ob- 
tained a  reprieve  of  a  few 
days  before  the  execution  of 
sentence.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  reluctance  of 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  to 
push  matters  to  a  crisis 
which  might  involve  Europe 
in  another  war,  and  partly  to 
the  common  desire  of  all  the 
nations  concerned  to  bring 
the  United  States  into  the 
discussion  —  Germany  desir- 
ing President  Harding  as  a 
mediator,  and  the  Allies  de- 
siring him  as  a  supporter  of 
their  claims. 

The  Reparation  Commis- 
sion has  communicated  to 
Germany,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  full  sum  of  her 
indebtedness.  This  is  placed 
at  132,000,000,000  gold  marks. 
It  does  not  include  the  pay- 
ments "on  account"  which 
Germany  has  already  made 
or  the  reimbursement  of  the  war  debts  of  Belgium  for 
which  Germany  is  liable  under  Article  232  of  the  Treaty. 
Neither  does  it  include  the  interest  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  in  case  (as  is  inevitable)  the  term  of  payment  were 
spread  over  a  period  of  years.  But  it  does  cover  all  that 
Germany  would  be  required  to  pay  as  a  principal  sum  for 
the  various  categories  of  damage  mentioned  in  the  Treaty, 
even  if  the  full  indebtedness  of  Germany  were  exacted 
from  her. 

The  Allies  did  not  demand  the   sum  mentioned  by   the 
Reparation  Commission  from  Germany.  They  proposed  in- 
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stead  a  compromize  in  the  terms  agreed  on  at  the  London 
Conference  in  January.  According  to  this  plan  Germany 
would  have  to  pay  226,000,000,000  marks,  inclusive  of  in- 
terest, plus  an  export  tax  of  12  per  cent.  Payments  would 
be  spread  over  forty-two  years.  The  present  cash  value  of 
the  Allied  demand  expressed  in  American  money  would  be 
about  $21,000,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  export  tax.  This 
would  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  Germany's  debt  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Reparation  Commission,  but  no  doubt  the  ex- 
port tax,  if  it  proved  practicable  and  productive,  would  go 
far  to  make  good  the  sacrifice. 

Germany's  counter-proposals  fall  far  short  of  this.  The 
proposal  of  March  would  have  eliminated  the  export  tax, 
secured  for  Germany  an  international  loan,  retained  Upper 
Silesia  and  freed  Germany  from  restrictions  on  commerce. 
With  these  concessions  granted,  Germany  offered  to  pay, 
after  the  deduction  of  payments  already  made,  30,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks  (§7,500,000,000)  with  interest.  This  is  a 
little  more  than  a  third  of  what  the  Allies  demanded  and 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  full  debt  of  Germany  as  fixed  by 
the  Reparation  Commission.  Germany's  second  offer,  com- 
municated to  the  Allies  by  presenting  it  to  the  American 
Government  for  transmission,  was  much  more  generous. 
It  provided  for  a  payment  of  50,000,000,000  gold  marks 
($12,500,000,000)  with  interest,  but  it,  too,  was  loaded 
down  with  unacceptable  conditions. 

The  Allies  intimated  to  Secretary  Hughes  that  the  Ger- 
man offer  was  quite  inacceptable.  He  therefore  sent  an 
answer  to  Berlin  informing  the  German  Government  as 
follows : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  received  the 
memorandum  left  by  Dr.  Simons  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  under  date  of  April  24,  relating  to  reparations. 
In  reply,  this  Government  states  that  it  finds  itself  unable  t"' 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  proposals  afiford  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion acceptable  to  the  Allied  governments 
and  that  these  proposals  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. 

This  Government  therefore  again  ex- 
pressing its  earnest  desire  for  a  promjit 
settlement  of  this  vital  question  strongly 
urges  the  German  Government  at  once  to 
make  directly  to  the  Allied  governments 
clear,  definite  and  adequate  proposals 
which  would  in  all  respects  meet  its  just 
obligation. 

Thus  the  German  attempt  to  get 
the  United  States  to  mediate  failed  in 
its  immediate  object.  President  Hard- 
ing and  Secretary  Hughes  would  not 
mediate  directly;  they  consented  only 
to  receive  the  German  terms  and 
"sound"  the  Allies  as  to  their  accepta- 
bility as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  The 
terms  were  never  formally  trans- 
mitted to  the  Allies  by  this  Govern- 
ment; but  for  practical  purposes  the 
publication  of  the  German  terms  and 
the  communication  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Allies  with  regard  to  them  to  the 
American  Government  reached  the 
same  result.  But  the  final  upshot  of 
the  negotiations  was  the  note  of  Sec- 
retary Hughes  urging  a  renewal  of 
direct  negotiations  with  the  Allies. 
The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  prepared  an  ulti- 
matum to  Germany;  demanding  that  Germany  recognize 
her  total  debt  as  established  by  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion, agree  to  certain  terms  for  paying  it  off  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, recognize  also  her  more  immediate  debt  of  12,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks  remaining  unpaid  and  overdue  since 
May  1,  1921,  and  consent  to  substantial  guarantees  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  If  by  May  12  the 
ultimatum  is  not  accepted  the  Allied  armies  will  advance 
and  proceed  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  district  and  to 
such  other  measures  of  coercion  as  may  seem  advisable. 
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Reading  the  Bible 

William  Lyon  Phelps  writes  of  the 
Bible  with  the  same  ease,  familiarity 
and  humor  with  which  he  writes  of  the 
modern  novel;  which  is  as  it  should  be 
but  seldom  is.  His  three  lectures  on 
Reading  the  Bible  were  delivered  to 
the  students  at  the  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  but  they  discuss  the 
subject  from  a  literary  rather  than  a 
theological  standpoint:  "Whether  the 
original  text  was  inspired  or  not,  I 
have  never  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  version  of 
1611."  "The  Bible  contains  not  only 
the  finest  historical  prose,  and  the 
finest  lyric  and  epic  poetry;  in  philos- 
ophy, practical  wisdom  and  political 
economy  it  is  also  supreme,"  which  cer- 
tainly makes  it  worth  while  for  any 
one,  whatever  his  religious  convictions 
may  be,  to  know  it  well.  Professor 
Phelps  regrets  the  appalling  biblical 
ignorance  of  the  average  American 
boy  and  girl,  but  rejoices  in  the  fact 
that  contemporary  poets,  novelists  and 
dramatists  seem  to  find  the  Bible  the 
same  well  of  inspiration  that  it  was  to 
their  literary  ancestors.  He  bewails  the 
tendency  to  banish  it  from  the  schools: 

The  Bible  is  not  only  the  foundation  of 
modern  English  literature,  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  It  seems 
a  narrow  and  mistaken  policy  to  drive  it 
out  of  the  public  schools.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  every  day  in  school  began  with  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
surely  there  is  nothing  sectarian  about 
that.  Merely  in  dignity,  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  religions  compare  favorably  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  with  which  we  were 
compelled  to  familiarize  ourselves  at  school, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  without  protest  from 
any  source.  If  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods 
and  goddesses  were  alive  today,  every  one 
of  them  would  be  in  jail. 

The  first  and  third  of  the  lectures 
deal  with  "Reading  the  Bible"  and 
"The  Short  Stories  in  the  Bible."  They 
are  interesting,  enlivening  and  stimu- 
lating. They  rouse  your  curiosity  about 
the  subject  they  are  discussing,  which 
is  probably  the  true  aim  of  criticism, 
certainly  the  aim  of  teaching.  The 
chapter  on  "St.  Paul  as  a  Letter 
Writer"  does  the  same  thing  to  a  lesser 
degree.  Parts  of  it  are  rather  dull. 

Reading    the    BiVe,   by   William    Lyon    Phelps. 
The  Macmillan   Co. 

Good  Enough  to  Be  Better 

An  English  professor  I  once  knew 
used  at  no  infrequent  intervals  to  re- 
turn students'  themes  with  a  single 
phrase  scrawled  across  the  top:  "Good 
enough  to  be  better."  It  was  a  peculiar- 
ly irritating  and  spurring  criticism, 
and  it  applies  exactly  to  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  book,  Ramsey  Milholland. 
Ramsey  Milholland  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  a  hurry  and  that  is  unfor- 
tunate, because  it  was  worth  doing 
well,  worth  doing,  in  fact,  a  little  bet- 
ter than  usual.  It  sets  forth  an  Amer- 
ican boy's  reaction  to  the  war,  and  the 
logic  of  it  because  of  the  kind  of  small 
boy  he  was  in  school  and  at  home  and 
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as  a  Freshman  in  college.  He  is  a  Jun- 
ior in  1917.  He  is  a  typical  boy — Booth 
Tarkington  seems  to  be  incapable  of 
creating  a  boy  who  isn't — but  many  of 
the  schoolboy  incidents  have  been 
warmed  over  from  "Penrod"  and  the 
college  scenes  have  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate proportion  of  talk  to  action.  Which 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  an  amus- 
ing book.  It  is,  tho  its  purpose  is  seri- 
ous. That  is  why  we  wish  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton would  write  it  over  again  and  make 
it  more  serious  and  more  amusing. 

Ramsey     Milholland,     by     Booth     Tarkington. 
Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 

"He  Was  Pure  Act" 

Despite  the  exceeding  banality  of  the 
saying — and  the  essence  of  banalities 
is  their  undisputed  truth — most  biog- 
raphers decline  to  believe  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  at  least  they 
decline  to  act  as  if  they  believed  it. 
But  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop,  in  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  His  Tim,e,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  He  quotes  Henry 
Adams,  "Roosevelt,  more  than  any 
other  living  man  within  the  range  of 
notoriety,  showed  the  singular  primi- 
tive quality  that  belongs  to  ultimate 
matter — the  quality  that  medieval  the- 
ology assigned  to  God — he  was  pure 
act."  So  Mr.  Bishop  writes  of  Roose- 
velt's acts,  beginning  with  his  first 
term  in  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  they  fill  two  large  and  fas- 
cinating volumes. 

It  is  simple,  direct,  interesting  nar- 
rative, some  of  it  in  Mr.  Bishop's 
words,  much  of  it  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
own  for  the  biographer  is  aiming  to 
give  an  account  not  of  acts  alone  but 
of  the  personality  behind  them.  As  Mr. 
Bishop  says  in  his  preface,  "Many 
writers  have  sought  to  depict  the  man 
Roosevelt,  and  many  others  will  re- 
peat the  effort,  but  none  has,  and  none 
can,  depict  him  as  he  really  was  with 
that  vivid  clearness  in  which  he  stands 
self-revealed  in  his  letters.  .  .  .  When 
he  sat  down  to  write  or  dictate  a  letter 
to  congenial  friend  he  did  not  com- 
pose, he  talked.  Whatever  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind  at  the  time  came  out 
without  restraint  or  reservation."  Mr. 
Bishop  had  access  to  all  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's correspondence,  both  personal 
and  official,  because  it  was  at  Roose- 
velt's own  suggestion  that  he  under- 
took the  writing  of  the  history  of  his 
public  career.  Consequently  his  book 
contains  interesting  and  not  hitherto 
generally  known  information  on  such 
subjects  as  the  Russo-Japanese  peace 
conference,  the  Algeciras  incident  and 
Roosevelt's  opinions  of  the  innumerable 
kings  who  entertained  him  on  his  way 
home  thru  Europe  after  his  African 
hunting  trip.  These  last  are  set  down 
in  a  long,  delightfully  frank  and  per- 
sonal letter  to  Sir  George  Otto  Tre- 
velyan,  the  historian  of  the  American 
Revolution.  With  him  Colonel  Roose- 
velt carried  on  for  years  a  correspond- 
ence which  ranged  far  and  wide  over 
public  affairs,  personal  matters  and  the 
many  literary  tastes  they  had  in  com- 


mon.  Those   letters   alone  would  make 
the  book  worth  having. 

If  you  are  an  admirer  of  Roosevelt 
you  will  certainly  want  to  read  this 
book;  if  you  are  not  an  admirer  of 
Roosevelt,  then  you  must  read  it. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Time,  by  Joseph 
Bucklin    Bishop.    Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 

Fiction  Stranger  Than  Fact 

Writers  of  fiction  ought  to  form  a 
league  to  prevent  the  further  explora- 
tion of  Africa.  In  its  present  state  of  un- 
mapped jungles  and  deserts  it  offers  un- 
paralleled opportunities  for  the  found- 
ing of  lost  kingdoms.  The  latest  has 
been  established  by  Baroness  Orczy  of 
"Scarlet  Pimpernel"  fame.  The  Egyp- 
tians who  carved  the  Sphinx  and  built 
the  great  Pyramids  and  whom  history 
counts  as  a  vanished  race  are  living 
across  the  desert,  behind  the  bronze 
doors  of  Kamt,  just  as  they  lived  five 
thousand  years  ago,  their  civilization  a 
compound  of  marvelous  beauty  and 
revolting  cruelty.  Two  Englishmen 
make  their  way  there  and — why  bother 
to  go  on;  By  the  Gods  Beloved  is  an 
exciting,  well-told  tale,  highly  to  be 
recommended  if  you  are  in  the  mood 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  Of  course  it 
has  echoes  of  Pierre  Benoit,  who  in 
turn  has  echoes  of  "She,"  but  what  dif- 
ference does  that  make? 

The  desert  island  on  which  George 
Barr  McCutcheon  has  wrecked  a  big 
ocean  liner  in  West  Wind  Drift  is  not 
nearly  so  attractive  a  place,  tho  the 
passengers  have  correctly  modern  ideas 
of  communal  labor.  In  fact  a  little  of 
that  island  goes  a  long  way,  and  there 
are  nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  it. 

By  the  Gods  Beloved,  by  Baroness  Orczy. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  West  Wind  Drift,  by 
George   Barr   McCutcheon.   Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 

Trips   and  Travels 

Alsace  in  Rust  and  Gou),  by  Edith  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  (Harpers).  Impressionistic,  journalistic 
little  descriptive  sketches  of  liberated  Alsace 
just  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War. 

The  Happy  Hunting-Grounds,  by  Kernait 
Roosevelt  ( Scribner's ) .  A  simple  and  pleasant 
story  of  the  author's  companionship  with  his 
father   in   adventure   and   leisurely   holiday. 

Samurai  Trails,  by  Lucian  Swift  Kirtland 
(Doran).  Informal  and  entertaining  account  of 
rambles  along  the  unfrequented  byways  of 
Japan.  Not  a  guide  book. 

London  and  Its  Environs,  edited  by  Findlay 
Muirhead  (Macmillan).  A  new  edition  of  the 
Blue  Guide,  with  detailed  maps  and  diagrams 
and    several    chapters    of    general    information. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  Florida,  by  Clif- 
ton Johnson  (Macmillan).  The  latest  addi- 
tion to  this  writer-photographer's  splendid 
series  of  travel-guides.  In  the  written  page  and 
in  the  pictures,  the  lure  of   Florida  is  felt. 

Camps  and  Trails  in  China,  by  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews  and  Yvette  Borup  Andrews  (D. 
Appleton).  Entertaining  and  informative  ac- 
count of  an  adventurous  expedition  where  maps 
are  mostly  guesswork,  that  will  be  enjoyed  alike 
by  sportsmen   and   naturalists. 

Up  the  Seine  to  the  Battlefields,  by  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd  (Harper's).  To  get  the  most 
out  of  France,  the  author  advises  prospective 
travelers  to  start  from  the  old  port  of  Havre — 
where  thousands  of  American  soldiers  first  saw 
the  land  they  had  come  to  defend — and  proceed 
in  a  leisurely  way  along  the  Seine  to  the  recent 
battlefields.  The  book  contains  bits  of  history 
and  vivid  sketches  of  rural  life,  with  distinc- 
tive illustrations. 
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N  ORDER  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and 
industry,  and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the 
problems  of  a  business  career,  a   committee  composed  of 

Professor   J.   Laurence  Laughlin,  Univ^ersity  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,   University  of  Michigan 
Hon.   Theodore   E.    Burton,   Washington,  and 
President  Edwin  F.  Gay,  New  York  Evening  Post 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  of  Chicago,  to 
offer  in  1922  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below,  a  list  of  other  available  subjects 
will  be  supplied  on  request.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  coin- 
petitor  is  not  confined  to  topics  proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  committee, 
but  any  other  subject  chosen  must  first  be  approved  by  it 

1  Undetected   monopoly  as   affecting   cost  of  living 

2  A  classification  of  Federal  expenditures  for  a  national  budget  system 

3  A  programme  for  the  industrial  transformation  of  China 

4  Protectionism  as  affected  by  the  War 

5  The  effects  of  price-fixing  by  the  Government  during  the  War 

6  The  function  of  capital 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  under- 
graduates of  any  American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Americans  without 
restriction;  the  possession  of  a  degree  is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this  class, 
nor  is  any  age  limit  set 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 
are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A. 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars 


The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors, 
and  it  is  expected  that,  without  precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher 
degrees,  they  will  cause  them  to  be  issued  in  some  permanent  form 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in 
good  English,  and  although  not  limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly 
expanded.  They  should  be  inscribed  with  an  assumed  name,  the  class  in  which  they 
are  presented,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  giving  the  real  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor,  together  with  any  degrees  or  distinctions  already 
I  obtained.  No  paper  is  eligible  which  shall  have  been  printed  or  published  in  a 
I  .  form  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author  before  the  award  shall  have  been  made. 
If  the  competitor  is  in  Class  B,  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the 
mstitution  in  which  he  is  studying.  The  papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June 
i        1,  1922,  to 


J.  Laurence    Laughlin,   Esq., 


The  University  of  Chicago 
CHICAGO 
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are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.     The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to         f 
award  the  two  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the 
merits  of  the  papers  demand  it.    The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive  the  amount 
designated  until  he  has  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee. 
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The  Story  of  the  Steerage 


May  14,  1921 


.last  five  tragic  years,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  nor  fear,  but  passionate  cer- 
tainty. 

Before  we  sailed  I  heard  those  songs 
from  a  throng  of  men  and  women 
crowding  the  dock.  They  were  seeing 
their  countrymen  off,  those  who  were 
leaving  "The  sweet  land  of  liberty" 
for  Soviet  Russia.  "Blessed  are  the 
poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom"  of 
song.  Deep  throated,  harshly  melodi- 
ous and  melancholy,  were  the  Slavs' 
strains;  for  though  they  sing  of  a  new 
world  in  which  nationalities  shall 
blend  and  disappear,  the  dominant 
note  is  Russian. 

At  first  I  thought  the  steerage  joy- 
less. Even  the  first  cabin  is  apprehen- 
sive of  the  evil  days  to  come;  but  the 
dense  crowd  opened  like  the  hole  in  a 
doughnut.  A  squat,  sturdy  Russian 
danced  with  athletic  abandon,  and 
the  hole  grew  larger  as  others  joined 
him.  The  contagious  rhythm  affected 
the  onlookers,  who  clapped  their  hands 
and  beat  the  deck  with  their  feet.  A 
semi  -  Americanized  Russian  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  asked  the  bala- 
layka  player  for  ragtime,  and  to  a 
poor  imitation  of  American  jungle 
music  he  gyrated,  then  shimmied, 
while  the  crowd  laughed  derisively. 
"American  dancing  no  good!"  and  they 
continued  a  la  Riisse,  which  was  more 
to  their — and  my — liking.  It  was  a 
very  un-Americanized  crowd.  There 
was  fearful  and  wonderful  English 
and  more  fearful  and  wonderful 
clothes  in  various  combinations.  There 
were  over  1,400  men  going  back, 
sturdy,  fine  physical  specimens,  lured 
by  a  dream  which  they  say  is  taking 
shape,  leaving  America  without  regret. 

The  singing  and  dancing  ceased,  the 
groups  contracted,  and  conversation, 
oration  and  preachment  began.  They 
were  discussing  war,  politics  and  Bol- 
shevism, especially  Bolshevism.  Two 
men  talked  back  and  forth  at  each 
other  while  the  rest  listened  pop-eyed 
and  open-mouthed.  "Ha!"  says  one  of 
them.  "In  Poland  they  say  they  have  a 
Socialized  government.  They  dress  a 
man  up  in  peasant  clothes,  and  he 
smokes  and  spits  like  a  peasant — but 
he  is  only  a  puppet,  and  the  aristocrats 
pull  the  strings.  In  Russia  under  the 
Soviet  (the  true  Socialist  government), 
production  belongs  to  the  producer." 

A  tall  young  man  of  more  refined 
appearance  was  reading  "The  Riddle 
of  the  Universe."  He  is  a  clothing  cut- 
ter and  is  going  back  to  help  Russia. 
All  Russians  are  going  back  to  help 
the  Soviet  Republic.  "The  new  day  has 
ccme!  No  Czar,  no  priests,  no  bosses!" 

I  joined  another  group  and  a  rusty, 
pale,  pimple-faced  youth  was  talking 
about  war.  "It  says  plainly  in  the 
Bible  'Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill;'  yet  the 
priests  told  us  to  go  and  fight  and  kill. 
The  priests  are  the  tools  of  the  capi- 
talists." 

"Yea,"  says  a  broad-shouldered,  flat- 
faced    Russian.   "If  Jesus   would   come 
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to  New  York  the  priests  would  have 
him  arrested  and  deported  to  Russia. 
In  Russia  he  would  be  welcome." 

Another  group  was  being  read  to  by 
a  youth  of  about  twenty-four.  "What 
are  you  reading  to  them?"  "Out  of  the 
new  Bible,"  he  replies,  and  shows  me 
the  book— Upton  Sinclair's  "The  Cry 
for  Justice,"  a  compilation  of  the  old 
agonies  and  the  new  prophecies. 

So  enthusiastic,  so  brave,  so  hope- 
ful, so  enchanted  by  new  phrases, 
so  eager  to  reach  Soviet  Russia,  so 
glad  to  have  escaped  capitalistic 
America — and  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  disillusioned. 

"Are  you  coming  back  to  America?" 
I  asked  him  at  parting. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "But  then,  we, 
the  workers,  shall  travel  in  luxury, 
and  you,  parasites,  will  be  in  the  steer- 
age." 

There  were  smaller  groups  of 
Czechs,  Poles  and  Slovaks  who  were 
returning,  also  with  new  hopes  and 
ideals;  only  theirs  are  national  and 
not  international,  and  they  too  are 
ready  to  fight  and  die  for  them. 

Mankind  in  the  steerage  and  out  of  it 
believes  in  two  religions:  Bolshevism 
and  nationalism.  I  have  spent  all  my 
mornings  interviewing  the  steerage 
and  I  have  not  found  one  man  who 
loves  America  as  I  love  it,  or  as  those 
loved  it  who  returned  in  the  steerage 
prior  to  the  war. 

I'm  sick  at  heart.  It  all  seems  a 
great  pity  and  a  great  waste.  "Amer- 
ica no  good!"  And  it  hurts  to  hear  it, 
accustomed  as  I  was  to  their  adula- 
tion, to  unstinted  praise,  to  their  car- 
rying the  American  flag  back  with 
them. 

If  they  were  complaining  about  lack 
of  work  or  wages  I  should  not  care; 
but  they  are  complaining  about  our 
poverty  of  spirit,  our  lack  of  ideals, 
our  hardness  and  coldness  and  blind 
suppression.  "America  is  ruthless," 
one  of  the  men  told  me.  "Life  is  noth- 
ing, money  is  everything.  I  worked  in 
a  shipyard  in  Camden,  and  every  day 
regularly  one  man  or  more  was  killed. 
The  Americans  don't  care,  there  are 
other  men  to  take  their  places." 

"America  is  like  Russia,"  another 
man  complained.  "And  she  will  be 
punished   like    Russia,"  he   prophesied. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  first  cabin 
I  stepped  into  another  world.  Time  had 
dealt  more  kindly  with  the  cabin  than 
with  the  steerage.  Comforts  have 
grown  into  luxuries  and  luxuries  into 
extravagances.  The  vibration  of  the 
machinery  is  unfelt  up  here  and  our 
track  over  the  waves  is  smooth.  There 
is  the  splendor  of  Louis  XIV,  plus 
electric  elevators,  electric  lights,  swim- 
ming pool,  gymnasium,  miles  of  broad 
deck  and  glass  covered  verandas. 

English  passengers  predominate. 
If  they  are  troubled  about  their  em- 
pire they  do  not  show  it,  and  they 
seem  happy  to  be  under  the  Union 
Jack    again    and   to   be    able,   to    drink 
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whiskey    and    soda    as    behooves 
white  men." 

Americans  there  are  of  course,  in 
goodly  numbers,  so  many  of  English 
blood,  yet  so  un-English.  They  are 
mostly  captains  of  industry  going  over 
to  scan  the  troubled  horizon  of  the  in- 
dustrial world.  "Watchman,  what  of 
the  night?"  They  pretend  to  be  opti- 
mistic and  comfort  themselves  with 
phraseology;  they  play  poker  and  the 
stakes  are  bigger  than  ever;  they  bet 
on  the  ship's  run  in  phenomenal  sums 
and  make  up  for  the  thirst  of  the  past. 

There  are  plenty  of  American  wo- 
men on  board,  smartly  gowned,  many 
of  them  lovely  and  simple,  too  many  of 
them  extravagantly  bejewelled  and  too 
scantily  dressed.  Most  of  them  are 
smoking  and  drinking. 

There  is  much  talking,  but  no  one 
seems  to  be  discussing  anything  in 
particular. 

There  is  a  dance  every  night,  and  a 
sumptuous  dress  parade.  Yellow-necked 
champagne  bottles  grace  the  tables, 
and  there  is  a  riot  of  spending.  One  of 
the  famous  men  on  board  is  a  light- 
weight champion  and  my  neighbor  at 
table,  a  broker,  paid  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  see  him  perform;  but  he 
dropped  a  one  dollar  bill  into  the  col- 
lection for  the  widows'  and  sailors' 
fund. 

The  head  steward  tells  me  that  the 
wine  bill  of  a  number  of  individuals 
will  exceed  $1,000. 

"Break  the  power  of  labor!  Deport 
the  Bolsheviks!  Hang  the  anarchists!" 
Those  seem  the  remedies  which  will 
cure  a  sick  world  and  will  bring  order 
out  of  confusion. 

"If  you  will  poison  that  man  Lenin 
we  will  be  all  right."  What  a  confession 
of  weakness  and  wickedness! 

"We  are  doing  much  for  our  work- 
ingmen  today,"  one  man  says.  "We 
even  invited  a  delegation  to  our  annual 
dinner."  The  trouble  with  what  they 
are  doing  is  that  it  is  ten  or  twenty 
years  too  late  and  is  done  out  of  fear 
rather  than  out  of  conviction. 

The  men  I  have  met  here  have  read 
nothing  but  market  reports  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  denouncing  the 
Labor  Unions.  Everything  with  which 
they  do  not  agree  is  dangerous. 

As  I  am  wi'iting,  the  steward  is 
walking  about  attending  to  his  duties. 
The  last  time  I  sailed,  his  class  was 
servile,  beaten  into  servility.  His  was 
an  ill-paid  task.  He  had  to  eat  his 
meals  standing,  and  I  have  seen  him 
asleep,  leaning  against  a  pillar. 

What  marks  my  steward  is  his  evi- 
dent self-respect.  He  does  his.  work 
without  cringing  and  without  debase- 
ment. He  is  not  ordered  about  as  if  he 
were  a  slave;  he  seems  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  me  comfortable,  and  he 
takes  as  much  pride  in  making  my  bed 
as  I  am  taking  in  writing  my  book. 

"There  is  the  light  at  Land's  End!" 
he  cries.  I  drop  my  pen  und  run  to  see 
its  welcome,  flashing  over  the  deep. 


The  Couple  That 
Spent  Every  Cent 


4 BOUT  six  months  ago  I  got  the  scare 
/\    of  my  life.     Edith  was  worried,  too. 
/"\  But  in  the  end  it  was  one  of  the  best 
things  that  ever  happened  to  us. 

I  guess  I  had  a  pretty  close  call.  The 
doctor  said  afterwards  that  he  never  ex- 
pected me  to  pull  through. 

But  it  wasn't  my  own  sickness  that  gave 
me  my  fright — at  least  I  wasn't  alarmed 
about  myself.  It  was  the  sick  condition 
of  the  family  finances,  and  thinking  of 
Edith  and  the  boy  that  put  me  in  a  panic. 
There  I  was,  flat  on  my  back  in  bed;  a 
big  doctor's  bill  running  up ;  a  trained 
nurse  to  pay  every  week ;  and  no  reserve 
to  fall  back  on — not  a  dollar  laid  by  for 
emergency. 

Luckily  the  firm  was  good  enough  to  con- 
tinue my  salary  without  a  break,  or  I  don't 
know  what  we  would  have  done. 

The  things  that  went  through  my  mind  during 
that  slow  process  of  getting  well  made  me  feel 
like  a  criminal.  Suppose  the  worst  had  hap- 
pened? No  provision  for  Edith  and  the  boy 
except  a  little  insurance — the  total  amount  not 
enough  to  last  more  than  a  year  at  the  rate  we 
had  been   living. 

It  hurt  like  a  stab.  It  seems  incredible  that  two 
people  in  their  right  minds  could  drift  along 
the  way  we  had  been  doing,  constantly  living  up 
to  the  last  cent,  constantly  on  the  edge  of  a 
slippery  precipice.  Yet  according  to  statistics, 
something  like  50  per  cent  of  all  the  men  in 
America  over  sixty  years  of  age  are  dependent 
on  relatives  or  charity  for  support — including 
men  who  had  earned  princely  incomes  when  in 
their  prime.  Think  of  it!  And  all  because 
they  had  failed  to  look  ahead — had  never 
learned  how  to  save.  It  hit  me  right  between 
the  eyes.  For  I  was  nearly  thirty-two  years 
old — certainly  old  enough  to  know  better ;  yet 
I  wasn't  a  dollar  nearer  independence  than 
when  I  was  twenty. 

One  day,  while  still  in  bed.  I  ran  across  some- 
thing in  one  of  the  magazines  that  opened  my 
eyes   to  our  whole  trouble. 

It  said  that  most  people  make  hard  work  of 
saving  simply  because  they  don't  go  at  it  in 
the  right  way.  Their  money  doesn't  last  long 
because  they  have  no  check  on  it — no  definite 
system  for  adjusting  their  outgo  to  their  in- 
come. It  said  the  only  practical  way  is  the 
budget  system — split  your  salary  up  into  propor- 
tionate parts ;  allow  so  much  each  week  for 
this,  so  much  for  that,  and  then  stick  to  it. 

Then  the  article  told  of  an  almost  automatic 
way  for  doing  this — a  new  system  for  manag- 
ing personal  affairs ;  it  was  called  the  Ferrin 
Money  Making  Account  System. 


READ! 


Letter  from  Head  of  Financial  Department  of 
Largest  Corporation  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

"I  consider  your  account  book  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  people  of  this  country  at  this 
time. 

"In  our  company  we  have  5.000  employes  ana 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me.  in  giving  them  advice  in 
regard  to  the  making  out  of  their  income  tax  re- 
turns, to  find  how  few  had  any  intelligent  idea  of 
their  income  and  their  living  expenses. 

"The  simplicity  of  your  plan,  which,  by  com- 
parison with  previous  methods  of  account  keeping, 
would  seem  to  be  well-nigh  automatic,  appeals  to 
me  strongly. 

"They  say  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks,  but  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  am  going  to 
use  the  Ferrin  Book  for  my  own  family  expenses, 
and  consider  it  will  make  money  for  me  right 
(rem  the  start." 

(Signed)     D.  S.  Burton. 


L 


Letter  from  A.   B.  Dick.  Jr.,  of  the  A.  B.  Dick 

Company  of  Chicago.  Manufacturers  of  the  Edison- 
Dick    Mimeograph   Machine: 

"I  can  candidly  say  that  all  the  record  books 
which  you  have  Issued  are  practically  invaluable 
to  the  man  who  wishes  to  handle  his  personal 
and  household  accounts  in  the  proper  manner.  I 
have  seen  several  systems  to  take  care  of  these 
matters,  but  yours  covers  th«  ground  in  a  more 
thorough   manner  than    any  of  them. 

"To  further  show  my  appreciation  I  would  like 
to  have  three  copies  of  your  Investment  and  Insur- 
ance Register,  and  also  one  copy  of  the  'Money 
Making  Account  Book'  if  these  are  off  the  press 
and  available.  It  would  be  particularly  gratifying 
to  have  them  in  sufficient  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  year.  If  you  will  forward  your  bill  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  remit." 

(Signed)     A.  B.  Dick,  Ir. 


WHERE  did  it  all  go?  Forbes  earned  a  good 
salary.  Neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Forbes  could  be 
accused  of  extravagance.  But  somehow  they 
could  never  keep  more  than  a  few  dollars 
ahead  of  expenses.  Then  something  happened 
that  gave  them  a  scare — and  out  of  it  they 
found  an  easy  way  to  get  on  EASY  STREET. 

It   struck    me   that    this    was    just    what    Edith    and    I 
needed    if    we    ever    expected    to    get    our    feet    on    solid 
ground.      When    I   showed   my   discovery   to    Edith,   she 
agreed  with   me,   and   immediately  sent 
for  the  complete  system. 
That  little  step  has  proved  to  be  our  sal- 
vation.     It    has    helped    us    put    nearly 
§500  in  the  bank  in  less  than  six  months 
— out  of  the  same  salary  that  was   for- 
merly never  enough.     At  the  same  time 
it  helped  us  to  pay  a  big  doctor's   bill 
without   ever   missing   the  money. 
The     Ferrin     Money     Making     Account 
System    has   shown    us    how   to    cut   out 
all  that  old  haphazard,   hit-or-miss  kind 
of  spending,   how   to   save   money   that 
we     formerly    frittered     away — how     to 
stop   the  little  leaks  that  were  keeping 
us  poor. 

The  Magic  Budget  Plan^ 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account 
System  is  simplifying  money  matters 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country — helping 
square      up      bills      and     debts — putting  ''The 

money    in    the    bank    for    people    who  thaf 

never    before    saved    a    cent.       It    will  tnai 

help  you  in  the  same  way.  This  sys- 
tem,   which    is    simplicity    itself,    comprises: 

The  Ferrin  Money  MsJiing  Account  Book 
The  Ferrin   Kitchen  Calendar  (for  the  household) 
The  Ferrin  Pocket  Account  Book 
The    Ferrin     Investment    and    Insurance   Register 
The  Ferrin  Household  Inventory  and  Fire  Insurance 
Record' 

Compact  information  is  given  on  Making  a 
Budget,  Keeping  Expense  Accounts,  Making 
Safe  InvestmentB,  Making  an  Inventory  of 
Household  Goods. 

The  Pocket  Account  Book  (price  when  sold 
separately,  50  cents)  contains  printed  slips  so 
that  you  have  only  to  jot  down  the  amounts  of 
your  daily  expenditures.  The  Kitchen  Calen- 
dar (price  50  cents)  keeps  track  of  household 
expenses.  At  the  end  of  each  week  or  month 
these  amounts  are  transferred  to  the  Money 
Making  Account  Book,  which  contains  112 
pages,  size  8V4  x  10^  inches,  and  is  bound  in 
half  blue  Silk  Cloth  Back — Cadet  Blue  Cover 
Paper  Side s — Turned  Edges,  semi-flexible, 
stamped  in  gold  on  Front  Cover.  This  book 
has  been  prepared  by  an  expert  to  fit  any  sal- 
ary from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  Incor- 
porated in  it  is  a  recapitulation  for  every  month 
of  the  year,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  Bud- 
get and  the  amounts  paid  out  during  the  month 
for  the  various  classified  items  of  expense.  It 
is  the  only  book  to  our  knowledge  which  has  a 
Budget  Column  for  every  month.  Special  col- 
umns are  provided  for  items  on  which  an  in- 
come tax  does  not  have  to  be  paid,  so  that 
these  amounts  may  be  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the   year. 

One  Money  Saving  Feature 

A  war  tax  is  now  levied  on  almost  every  kind 
of  article  you  buy.  Few  people  know  that  the 
amounts  so  paid  on  daily  purchases  may  prop- 
erly be  deducted  from  their  income  tax  report. 

The  following  items,  for  example,  are  deduct- 
ible. Interest  on  personal  indebtedness ;  taxes 
on  land,  buildings  and  household  property ;  war 
taxes  on  club  dues,  theatre  tickets,  transporta- 
tion, telephone  messages,  telegrams,  tobacco, 
etc. ;  contributions  to  churches,  charitable,  sci- 
entific or  educational  institutions  which  are 
not  conducted  for  profit.  By  keeping  track  of 
these  war  taxes  on  the  pages  for  daily  ex- 
penditures, and  transferring  the  weekly  or 
monthly  totals  to  the  Money  Making  Account 
Book,  you  will  effect  a  saving  on  your  income 
tax  that  will  surprise  you  and  that  will  pay 
the  smaU  price  of  the  System  many  times  over. 
The  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance  Register  is 
designed  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  your 
investments,  insurance  policies,  etc.  Contains 
32  pages  size  5x8  inches ;  price  separately, 
50  cents.  The  Ferrin  Inventory  and  Fire  In- 
surance Record  will  enable  you  to  make  and 
keep  a  complete  inventory  of  every  room  in 
the  house ;  also  provides  _  for  record  of  your 
fire  insurance  policy.  It  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  case  of  fire.  It  may  save  you  many 
thousand  times  the  coat,  which  ia  60  cents  when 
•old  separately. 


things  that  went  through  my  mind  during 
slow  process  of  getting  well,  made  me  feel 
like  a  criminal." 

Two  Minutes  a  Day 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System 
takes  only  two  minutes  a  day.  Any  grammar 
school  boy  or  girl  can  keep  the  accounts.  This 
method  is  not  a  hard  task. 

Now  you  need  not  worry  about  the  money  you 
spend  for  clothes,  food,  rent,  or  the  theatre. 
You  will  spend  it  freely  because  you  know  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  spend.  The  Ferrin 
Money  Making  Account  System  is  a  most  prac- 
tical gift  to  any  newly  married  couple.  Many 
people   use   them   for    Christmas    grifts. 

Send  No  Money 

See  how  magically  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Ac- 
count System  works,  no  matter  how  much 
or  how  little  your  income.  We  know  what  you 
will  think  of  it  when  you  see  it.  So  we  are 
willing  to  send  you  the  complete  System  without 
your  sending  us  any  money  in  advance.  Just 
mail  the  coupon,  and  back  will  come  the  System 
by  return  mail.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  afford 
not  to  have  it,  simply  send  it  back,  and  you 
will  owe  nothing. 

But  when  you  have  seen  what  big  returns  the 
Ferrin  System  will  pay  you,  you  will  surely 
want  to  keep  this  wonderful  aid  to  money- 
making,  especially  as  we  are  now  making  a 
special  short-time  offer  of  only  $3.58  for  the 
complete  System. 

You  will  appreciate  what  a  remarkable  offer 
this  is  when  you  consider  that  other  expense 
account  books  are  sold  for  $3  and  cover  a 
period  of  only  two  years.  The  Ferrin  Money 
Making  Book  covers  four  years,  and  therefore 
has  twice  the  value,  $6.  And  in  addition  you 
get  the  Ferrin  Kitchen  Calendar,  the  Ferrin 
Pocket  Account  Book,  the  Ferrin  Investment 
and  Insurance  Register,  the  Ferrin  Household 
Inventory  and  Fire  Insurance  Record,  each 
worth  50  cents,  or  $2.  You  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  of  securing  $8  value  for 
only  $3.50. 

But  we  can  make  this  special  combination 
offer  only  for  a  limited  time.  You  are  there- 
fore urged  to  mail  the  coupon  now — to  do  so 
costs  nothing  and  does  not  obligate  you  in  any 
way,  and  it  may  be  a  revelation  to  you  of  how 
much  more  you  can  get  out  of  your  income. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Publithert  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dept.  F  311  Sixth  Ave..  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account 
System  (the  entire  Are  books)  for  Kree  Examination.  I 
will  send  you  13.50  in  full  payment  within  5  days 
sfter  receipt,  or  return  the  books. 

Some    

Addref     IND     .'5-H-21 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 


Your  Hotel  in  New  York 

WHEN  you  come  to  New  York,  make  the  Hotel  Astor  your 
home.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  stopping  place.  It  is  New 
York  epitomized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  Hotel  Astor  is 
the  logical  scene  of  New  York's  most  impressive  f  imctions.  Here 
Big  Business  meets  for  constiltation.  Here  are  held  receptions 
for  distinguished  foreign  visitors  and  ambassadors.  The  Hotel 
Astor  is  chosen  for  great  National  festivities. 
Whether  you  need  a  single  room  or  an  elaborate  suite,  you  will 
obtain  at  the  Hotel  Astor  the  utmost  in  comfort. 

Roof  Garden 

From  the  magnificent  open  air  Roof  Garden  with  its  "Belvedere 
Restaurant"  and  its  unique  open  air  dancing  during  dinner  and 
throughout  the  evening,  to  the  cool  Orangerie  and  the  numerous 
lounges,  promenades,  writing  rooms  and  restaurants  you  will 
find  a  spot  to  fit  your  every  mood.  The  cuisine  and  service  are 
superb. 

HOTEL  ASTOR 


Frederick  A.  Muschenheim 
Broadway,  4-4th  and  45th  Streets 


New  York 


TRAVEL  TO  EUROPE 

CHINA       —      JAPAN 

Independent     or    Conducted 

Steamship  Reservations 

Write  lor  Booklet  A3 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 


Little  Bldg. 
Boston 


B06  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


Spreckels  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


SEE  EURORE 

Five  weeks  with  Prof.  Otto  Bond.  Cliicago  University. 
Brittany.  Paris,  tlie  battlefront.  motoring  in  the  Chateau 
country,  tlie  Pyrenees.      "With  the  understanding  also." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

When  you  ask  THE  INDEPENDENT  to  change 
your  address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Let  us  know,  if  possible,  three 
weeks    before    the    change    is    to    go    into    effect. 

THE   INDEPENDENT.   311    Sixth  Ave.,   N.   Y. 


ALL  the  old  charm 
•  of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(HALFONTEflADDON  ]-]AI1 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  -  AMERICAN  PLAN  -  ALWAYS  OPEN 


China's  Constant  Terror 

(Continued  from  page   509) 

fall  crops  spells  ruin.  If  the  farmer 
reaps  a  good  supply  of  wheat,  but  loses 
the  fall  crop,  he  can  "manage."  In  case 
the  wheat  is  a  failure,  but  the  millet, 
sweet  potatoes  and  Kaffir  corn  mature, 
the  peasant  does  not  have  to  starve. 
To  reap  little  or  nothing  in  the  sum- 
mer and  in  the  autumn  means  over- 
whelming disaster. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  food  supply  is  the  ever 
recurring  floods.  This  year  a  river 
breaks  thru  its  dykes;  next  year  an- 
other overflows  its  banks.  The  writer 
knows  a  river  valley  which  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  cruel  wounds  in- 
flicted by  a  river  a  decade  ago. 

An  even  greater  cause  of  famine  is 
the  Chinese  peasant's  abject  poverty, 
due  largely  to  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural conservatism. 

Even  in  normal  years  millions  bal- 
ance themselves  with  difficulty  on  the 
slender  line  sepai'ating  life  from  death. 
Imagine  a  family  of  five  persons  busily 
engaged  in  coaxing  a  third,  a  half,  or 
even  a  whole  acre  of  land  to  give  them, 
their  daily  bread.  The  average  farmer 
eats  meat  only  on  feast  days,  or  about 
once  a  month. 

Besides  these  farmers  there  are 
whole  armies  of  landless  peasants. 

The  most  vivid  imagination  at  home 
cannot  possibly  picture  to  itself  the 
economic  impotence  of  China's  masses. 
Very  distinctly  does  the  writer  recall 
one  of  South  Dakota's  crop  failui'es; 
but  he  thinks  of  those  American 
farmers  as  plutocrats  in  comparison 
with  these  Chinese  farmer-paupers. 
How  much  can  a  Chinese  borrow  on 
his  farm,  no  larger  than  a  potato 
patch?  For  the  pittance  the  loan  shark 
gives  him  he  pays  at  least  30  per  cent 
interest,  while  the  South  Dakota 
farmer  paid  only  from  ten  to  twelve. 
Not  only  did  the  American  farmer  pay 
but  a  third  of  the  interest,  but  fairly 
adequate  transportation  facilities  sup- 
plied him  with  grain  from  neighboring 
states  at  reasonable  prices,  while  the 
failure  to  build  sufficient  railroads  in 
China  exacts  vengeance  in  the  form  of 
high  priced  food  supplies. 

As  has  just  been  suggested  the  fam- 
ine itself  as  well  as  its  severity  is 
closely  related  to  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  railroads,  canals  and  good 
highways.  If  grain  and  other  supplies 
can  be  poured  into  the  affected  regions 
easily,  cheaply  and  quickly,  prices  can- 
not soar,  and  profiteers  will  be  handi- 
capped in  their  ghoulish  woi-k  of  fat- 
tening on  their  countrymen's  misfor- 
tunes. During  the  famine  of  1877-78  it 
cost  twenty  dollars  gold  per  ton  to 
haul  grain  to  the  famine  districts  of 
Honan  and  seventy  dollars  gold  a  ton 
to  Shensi.  Altho  two  trunk  lines,  the 
Peking-Hankow  Railway  and  the  Tien- 
tsin-Pukow  Railway,  trisect  the  pres- 
ent famine  area,  they  are  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  need,  since 
they  do  not  come  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  some  of  the  stricken  districts. 

Not  being  navigated  by  steam  pro- 
pelled   vessels    the    Yellow    River,    tho 
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bounding  the  famine  districts  on  the 
south,  is  a  negligible  factor  in  feeding 
the  hungry.  Tbe  Grand  Canal,  which 
crosses  Shantung  and  Chili,  is  also  a 
broken  reed.  About  seventy  years  ago 
the  Yellow  River,  tiring  of  its  old 
monotonous  bed,  suddenly  moved  its 
mouth  from  Anhwei  to  the  province  of 
Chili,  a  jump  of  250  miles.  This  antic 
of  "China's  Sorrow,"  the  Yellow  River, 
reduced  the  Grand  Canal  from  an 
artery  of  transportation  to  a  capillary. 

And  finally,  there  are  the  unspeak- 
able country  roads. 

After  China's  hills  have  been  reaf- 
forested,  factories  opened,  railroads 
built,  rivers  dredged,  canals  deepened 
and  highways  improved,  droughts  an4 
floods  will  lose  their  terror  and  famines 
will  cease. 

Shantung,  CMna 

This   Changing   World 

{Continued  from  page  511) 

only  knew  enough.  Professor  Soddy  in 
that  fascinating  book,  "Science  and 
Life,"  makes  the  rash  prophecy  that 
the  time  may  come  when  we  will  do 
without  food  and  replenish  our  bodily 
energy,  as  a  storage  battery  is  re- 
charged, by  taking  hold  of  the  poles  of 
a  battery  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  such  an  invention  will 
not  come  in  my  day. 

Such  visionary  speculations  are  of 
value  only  as  stimulants  to  our  in- 
active imaginations.  But  the  question 
of  the  greater  utilization  of  solar 
power  is  the  most  important  problem 
of  our  day.  The  sun  supplies  us  with 
energy  at  the  rate  of  7300  horsepower 
per  acre,  or  4,500,000  horsepower  per 
square  mile.  At  this  rate  thirty-three 
square  miles  of  arid  land  located,  I 
should  say,  in  the  vicinity  of  Needles, 
would  be  sufficient,  if  completely  util- 
ized, to  run  all  th?  machinery  in  the 
United  States  and  so  relieve  the  strain 
on  our  coal  and  oil. 

If  some  machine  were  discovered  by 
which  solar  energy  could  be  directly 
utilized,  even  tho  very  inefficiently,  the 
balance  of  power  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  be  upset.  Then  there 
would  be  a  scramble  for  "a  place  in  the 
sun"  and  the  nation  that  owned  and 
utilized  the  largest  area  of  the  arid 
tropics  would  rule  the  rest.  France 
would  find  her  Saharan  wastes  a 
veritable  Garden  of  Allah.  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  would  be  to  the 
United  States  in  the  future  what 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  been  in 
the  past.  Dr.  Steinmetz  in  the  General 
Electric  Revieiv,  July,  1918,  calculates 
that  the  utilization  of  the  solar  power 
on  the  land  unsuitable  for  agriculture 
would  give,  even  tho  only  half  of  it 
were  used  and  nine-tenths  of  this 
wasted,  fifty  times  as  much  as  we  can 
obtain   from   all  our   hydraulic   power. 

But  the  only  useful  form  of  sun- 
shine absorber  so  far  known  is  the 
green  leaf  and  upon  it  we  must  rely 
for  our  industrial  energy  as  our  sup- 
ply of  fossil  fuel  bacomes  reduced.  So 
we  shall  in  the  next  article  of  this 
series  consider  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant  as  a  solar  engine. 


Why  Your 

NERVES  BLOW  UP 

How  to  Prevent  It 

Read  the  Book  "NERVE  FORCE" 

the  most  remarkable  book  ever  written  on  Control  of 
the  Nerves.  You  should  study  the  teachings  set  forth 
in  this  book  whether  your  Nerves  have  troubled  you  or 
not.  We  are  living  in  the  age  of  Nerve  Strain — the  age 
of  worry,  grief  and  trouble.  Many  of  our  habits  tend 
to  weaken  and  wreck  the  Nerves.  These  important 
points  are  explained  in  detail  and  the  advice  given  is 
the  result  of  over  25  years'  experience  by  the  author  as 
a  Nerve  Specialist  and  Psycho  Analyst.  The  startling 
facts  he  reveals  show  clearly  that  we  are  all  ruthlessly 
wasting  our  precious  Nerve  Force,  which  is  a  direct 
cause  of  endless  mental  and  physical  misery. 

Send    for    ihe    book    To-Day.      The    Price    is 
only     25     cts.     (coin     or     stamps     preferred). 

Paul  von  Boeckmann 

Studio  234.    110  W.  40th  Street  New  York 

Publisher's  Note:  Prof,  con  Boeckmann  is  the  scienlht  who  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  mysterious  Psycho-physic  Force  involved  in 
the  Coulon-Abbott  Feats;  a  problem  that  baffled  the  leading  scientists 
of  America  and  Europe  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  a  full  account 
of  ic/iic/i  has  been  published  in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  Physical 
Culture  Magazine. 


PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN 


What  Readers  Say 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since 
reading  ynur  boolc,  and  I  feel  so 
energetic." 

'Your  book  did  more  for  nie  for 
indigestion  tlian  tv,"i  cours-t-s  in 
ilieting." 

"Your  book. has  helped  my  nerves 
wonderfully.  I  am  sleeping  so 
well  and  in  the  mornina  I  feel  so 
rested." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  book 
on  relaxation  and  e;.!m:ns  of 
nerves  has  cleared  mv  brain.  Be- 
fore I  was  half  <iii'.y  all  the 
time." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  says:  "Your  book  saved  me 
from  a  nervous  coUapsB,  such  as  1 
hail  three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep 
soundly  and  am  gainii'g  weight.  I 
can  again  do   a   real  day's  work." 
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Short -Story  Writing 

A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons, 
taught  by  Dr.  J.BergElsenwein, 
Exlitor  of  The  WriteT'sMonihl^. 

One  papil  has  received  over 
$S,000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time. 
Hundreds  are  selling  right  along 
to  the  leading  magazines  and  the 
best  producing  companies. 
Also  courses  in  Play  Writing/ 
Photoplay  Writing,  Versifica- 
tion, Journalism,  etc 

ISO-Page  niastrated  catalogue  free.  PleaseAJdress 

The  Home  Cbrrespondence  School 

Pcpl.  304  Springfield, Mass. 

CSTAQLISHCD  ladT  iNCOnoonATCO  |90A 
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DK.  ESENWEIN 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

EstabllBhed  1866.     Three  years*    course.      College  preparation 
desired.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  o(  the  theolog- 
ical writings  ol  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
oj  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  iniormatiou,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Boulder,  Colorado,  Summer  Quarter    1921 
First  Term,  June  13  to  July  20.     Second  Term,  July  21  to 

August  27 
In  the  toothills  of  the  Rockies.  Ideal  conditions  for  summer  study 
and  recreation.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts.  L.aw.  Medicine.  Ophthal- 
mology. Engineering  and  \ocationalsill)iects.  Able  faculty.  Emi- 
nent lecturers.  Atti active  courses  for  teachers.  Living  expenses 
re.isonable.     Address  Registrar  for  catalogue. 

EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.       Moderate    prices.       Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'  IZ'ol^'^^lsf.''''' 


Cat  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  na,  with  yonr  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  retcrn  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  D30 
the  razor  for  30  davg  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  03 
11.85.     If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.     SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louia.  Mo. 


The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  the  same  in  educational 
and  credit  value  as  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  colleges,  the  graduate  schools  and  the 
professional  .schools  provide  courses  in 
Arts,  Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and 
Administration,  Education,  Law,  Divinity, 
Medicine,  and  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion. 

Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  a.*  study. 
Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two  great  parks 
and  Lake  Michigan  within  walking  dis- 
tance. 

Students  may  register  for  either  term  or 
both 

1st  Term—  June  20— July  27 

2nd   Term— July  2S— Sept.  2 

Write  for  complete  aiuiounccnietit 

€:f)e  anibcrjsitp  of  ar()icago 

BOX    S24    FACULTY    EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO.   ILLINOIS 


DO  YOU  SPEAK, 


WRITE,  LECTURE, 
ENTERTAIN? 

We  prepare  special  subjects  for  speeches,  lectures,  debates 
and  articles.  HERALD  ITHLICITY  SERVICE,  140  7 
Bristol  Bldg,  New  York. 
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BRONZE                                                          i 

HONOR  ROLLS             i 

AND                                                                                  j 

I  S  T  O   R  1  C  A  L      TABLETS           ! 

REED     &     BARTON,    TAUNTON.    MASS.                               | 

Autographs. 


Send  a  2-cent 
stamp  for  our 
C\T.\LOGUE 
No.  140  containing  1764  titles  of  -Autograph 
Letters  and  Documents  of  Distinguished 
Men  &  Women.  Includes  W.-VSHINGTON, 
LINCOLN.GRAXT.ROOSEVELT,  NA- 
POLEON. SCOTT,  DICKENS. THACK- 
ERAY.MEREDITH.STEVENSON.EM- 
ERSON,  LONGFELLOW,  LOWELL, 
WHITTIER,HAWTHORNE,H0LMES, 
BROWNING,  TENNYSON,  &c. 

Goodspced's  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Mass. 


Making    a    Flower    Garden 

Countryside     Hand.book 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  from  our  readers   for  a  little  handbook  which   would  tell  them  the 
common  things  to  do  about  the  countryside  homes.     "Making  a   Flower  Garden"  is  worth   many 
times  the  price  of  25  cents.     Postpaid  to  any  address. 
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$400.00  A  MONTH 

All  Summer 

One  teacher  made  that  last  year; 
found  he  was  adapted  to  an  entirely 
new  line  of  work;  is  now  making  a 
splendid  income  and  has  a  life  long 
connection. 

We  believe  there  are  more  teachers 
like  tliis  man — men  who  would  like 
the  opportunity  of  finding  out  during 
the  summer  months  just  what  they 
can  do  in  a  position  offering  far 
greater  money  making  opportunities 
than  that  of  teaching. 

We  manufacture  an  exceptionally 
high  quality  line  of  Roof  Repair  ma- 
terials. Rolled  Roofing  and  House 
Paints.  We  back  our  sales  force  up 
with  individual  sales  helps. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  good  income 
this  summer  with  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  attractive  life  long  con- 
nection, write  today  for  full  particu- 
lars. We  can  only  accept  a  limited 
number  of  applicants  so  mail  your 
application  now. 

The  Puritan  Oil  &  Paint  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


117  Easy  Ways 

to  Make  More 

Money 

Get  and  follow  the  INDEPEN- 
DENCE SPARE-TIME  BUSINESS 
PLANS.  Start  a  profitable  business 
right  in  your  own  home.  Plans  give 
full  instructions  for  adding  $500  to 
$1,000  yearly  to  your  present  income. 
Send  no  money.  We  mail  complete 
plans  for  free  examination.  Keep  and 
use  them  for  building  up  a  money- 
making  business  of  your  own  and  pay 
only  $3.00.  Otherwise,  remail  the 
Plans  any  time  within  five  days  and 
pay  nothing. 

SALES  CLUB 

Suite  827A,  1 133  Broadway  New  York 


You  Buy  Insurance 

At  times  you  may  need  impartial  advice,  accurate 
information  and  faithful  service. 

Thirty  years'  combined  experience  and  study  at 
your  command.  Fees  reasonable  and  adjusted  to 
service  rendered. 

W.  E,  UNDERWOOD.  95  William  St..  New  York  City 


(Forf?iry  ln<;}ir<itice  Edito 


'The  hidrpfytdt-nC') 


How  We  Improved  Our 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

The    Amazing 
Experience    of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 


Thi(  Booklet  U  Free 


Send  For  It 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Here  Are  Books — and  Books. 

1.  "Reading  the  Bible"  says  that  the  Bible 
contains  historical  prose,  lyric  poetry,  epic 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  short  stories.  Name 
books  of  the  Bible  that  will  illustrate  the 
types    of    literature    named. 

2.  Tell  one  of  the  short  stories  given  in  the 
Bible. 

3.  "The  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  modern 
English  literature."  Prove  that  the  asser- 
tion  is  true. 

4.  "The  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  Antrlo- 
Saxon  civilization."  Prove  that  the  asser- 
tion   is   true. 

5.  "Contemporary  poets,  novelists  and  dra- 
matists find  the  Bible  a  well  of  inspira- 
tion." Name  any  modern  poem,  or  novel,  or 
play  that  shows  the  influence  of  the  Bible. 
Tell  exactly  how  the  work  shows  the  in- 
fluence  of  the   Bible. 

6.  Compare  what  the  article,  "He  Was  Pure 
Act,"  says  about  the  writing  of  biography, 
and  what  Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns"  says 
on   the   same   subject. 

7.  Tell  what  good  qualities  appear  in  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  letters.  How  do  his  letters  dif- 
fer from  ordinary  letters?  Give  a  series  of 
suggestions  for  the  writing  of  friendly 
letters. 

8.  What  type  of  fiction  is  mentioned  in  "Fic- 
tion Stranger  Than  Fact"?  What  is  the 
opposite  type  of  fiction?  What  are  the  good 
qualities   of  each   type? 

II.  This  Changing   World. 

1.  What  did  Emerson  mean  when  he  said, 
"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star"  ?  For  what 
sort  of  literary  work  is  Emerson  noted? 
Who  were  some  of  Emerson's  contem- 
poraries ? 

2.  What  is  the  principal  theme  of  the  article? 

3.  What  literary  principle  is  employed  in 
the   opening    paragraphs? 

4.  Explain  the  sentence,  "Sun-worship  is  the 
most  sensible  of   all  forms   of   idolatry." 

5.  Write  an  imaginative  story  in  which  you 
tell  of  the  results  of  utilizing  the  power  of 
the  sun. 

6.  Summarize  the  scientific  information  pre- 
sented in  the  article. 

III.  The  Story  of  the  Steerage. 

1.  What  advantage  is  gained  by  printing  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  writer  of  the 
article?  Under  what  conditions  is  it  wise 
to  employ  the  method  in  a  school  publica- 
tion? 

2.  Write  an  outline  of  the  article,  writing  the 
outline  so  that  it  will  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the   author's   thoughts. 

3.  Read  aloud  the  fifth  paragraph.  On  what 
figures  is  the  paragraph  based?  In  what 
respects  is  the  paragraph  different  from 
a    news   paragraph  ? 

4.  Read  the  paragraphs  concerning  Buda- 
pest, Petrograd  and  Moscow.  Name  the 
rhetorical  devices  employed  to  make  these 
paragraphs  striking. 

5.  Write  a  series  of  paragraphs  about  cities 
or  streets  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
making  a  definite  attempt  to  imitate  the 
descriptions  of  Vienna,  Budapest,  Petro- 
grad  and   Moscow. 

6.  Point  out  the  writer's  use  of  contrast  in 
the   course  of   the   article. 

7.  By  what  grammatical  and  rhetorical  means 
does  the  writer  make  the  reader  realize 
the  interior  of  the  steerage  of  an  ocean 
liner? 

8.  What  two  extremes  of  thought  does  the 
writer  empha-size  as  characteristic  of  the 
people  of  the  steerage  and  of  the  people  of 
the  first  cabin  ?  What  is  the  writer's  own 
solution  of  the  problems   he  suggests? 

9.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  last  para- 
graph ? 

IV.  China's  Constant  Terror. 

1.  Show  how  the  writer  makes  use  of  what 
is  familiar  as  a  means  of  emphasizing 
what  is  not  familiar. 

2.  Show  how  the  writer  uses  specific  instances 
as  a  means  of  emphasizing  general  state- 
ments. 

3.  Explain  -the  causes  of  famine  in  China. 
What  is  being  done  in  the  United  States  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  famine  in  this 
country? 

4.  Write  a  speech  such  as  you  might  make  in 
appealing  for  aid  for  the  famine-stricken 
people    in    China. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, and  that  you  travel  thru  the 
regions  of  famine.  Write  at  least  a  part 
of  your  article  for  your  paper.  Make  your 
work    definite,    vivid,    and    appealing. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 
Columbia  University 

I.  Reparations — Suspended     Sentence.     Sal- 

vaging  Germany. 

1.  What  do  the  AUies  demand  from  Germany? 
What  does   Germany  oflfer? 

2.  Why  is  the  date  of  May  1,  1921,  so  im- 
portant? (Hint — See  articles  233,  234  and 
235  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles).  Why  was 
a  respite  of  twelve  days  granted  to  Germany? 

3.  Why    in   your    opinion    did    Germany    appeal 
•      to    the    United    States    to    act    as    mediator? 

How   far   did   we   accept   this    function  ? 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  editorial  contention 
that  the  chief  cause  of  German  militarism 
was  the  autocratic  form  of  government  of 
the    old   Empire? 

II.  American     Foreign     Policy  —  The     Hard 

Path  to  an  Association  of  Nations. 
Italy  Too.  Hughes  Wants  Dutch  Oil. 
Peace    at    Last! 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  The  Independent  what  is  the 
purpose  of  Secretary  Hughes  in  reviving 
various  diplomatic  controversies  with  Japan 
and  the  European  Powers?  How  is  this 
policy  related  to  the  organization  of  a  new 
association    of    nations  ? 

2.  What  position  have  Italy  and  France  taken 
with  reference  to  the  Yap  mandate  con- 
troversy ? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  American  note 
to  the  Dutch  Government?  On  what  prin- 
ciples  is   the  American   contention   based  ? 

4.  How  long  is  it  since  actual  hostilities 
ceased  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States?  Why  has  the  "state  of  war"  been 
continued  so  long  a  time  since  the  armis- 
tice? 

III.  Senatorial      Primaries —  Newberry     Not 
Guilty.    After   the    Kings — the    Senate. 

1.  Show  the  importance  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  regulate  primary  elections  and  party 
conventions.  On  what  grounds  did  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  base  its  decision  ? 

2.  Read  Article  1,  Sections  3  and  4,  and 
Amendment  17  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. These  clauses  cover  the  constitutional 
provisions  concerning  the  election  of  the 
Senate.  Do  you  think,  on  a  careful  read- 
ing, that  they  could  be  construed  to  cover 
Congressional  control  of  party  primaries 
or  not?  Whichever  way  you  decide  you  will 
have  at  least  four  Supreme  Court  judges 
in  agreement  with  you  ! 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  editorial  contention 
that     the     Senate     has     too     much     power? 

4.  Choose  one  of  the  following  subjects  for 
debate:  (a)  Resolved,  That  there  should  be 
a  constitutional  amendment  giving  Con- 
gress power  to  regulate  party  conventions 
and  primaries  ;  (b)  Resolved,  That  the  size 
of  campaign  contributions  should  be  lim- 
ited by  law;  (c)  Resolved,  That  treaties  be 
ratified  by  a  simple  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  instead  of  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate:  (d)  Resolved,  That 
Presidential  appointments  should  not  re- 
quire  confirmation   by   the   Senate. 

IV.  China — China's  Constant  Terror.  The 
Chinese    Famine. 

1.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  causes  and 
extent  of  the  Chinese  famine.  How  does 
Mr.  Jones  distinguish  between  the  droughts 
and  floods  which  "occasion"  the  famines 
and  underlying  "causes"  which  make 
droughts   and   floods   so   fatal  ? 

2.  Show  the  points  of  difference  between  a 
Chinese  famine  and  a  "crop  failure"  in 
the  American   West. 

V.  Industrial     Unrest  —  The     Story     of    the 

Steerage.  The  Relativity  of  Liberty. 
Underground  Communism.  The  Ship- 
ping   Strike. 

1.  Dr.  Steiner's  article  gives  an  admirable 
glimpse  into  the  minds  of  the  un-American- 
ized  immigrant.  What  conclusions  can  you 
draw  from  his  description  as  to  (a)  immi- 
gration policy  (b)  Americanization  of  our 
alien  population,  (c)  the  need  for  indus- 
trial   reforms  ? 

2.  "Mankind  in  the  steerage  and  out  of  it  be- 
lieves in  two  religions :  Bolshevism  and  na- 
tionalism."   Explain    this   sentence. 

3.  State  the  argument  of  Professor  Giddings's 
editorial.  What  limits  does  he  place  to  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press? 

4.  What  is  the  Communist  party?  Is  it  the 
same  as  the  Socialist  party  ?  How  is  it 
similar   to  Russian   Bolshevism  ? 

5.  What  conditions  are  causing  wages  to  fall? 
Do  you  think  that  the  downward  tendency 
in  wages  can  be  held  back  by  strikes  such 
as   the   shipping   strike? 
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Pebbles 

Tailor — That  coat  is  too  short  for  you. 
Youth — Well,  it  will  be  loug  enough  -be- 
fore I  get  another  one. — Octopus. 

Dora — Helen  says  her  face  is  her  fortune. 
Cora — Then    she    needn't    worry    about 
paying  any  income  tax. — Sun  Dial. 

Teacher — Hawkins,  what  is  a  synonym? 

Hawkins — Please,  sir,  it's  a  word  you 
use  in  place  of  another  when  you  cannot 
spell  the  other  one. — Boys'  Life. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Scotchman  who  pro- 
posed sending  a  sweater  to  his  brother.  He 
was  informed*  that  the  shipping  charges 
depended  on  weight.  Whereupon  he  cut  the 
buttons  ofif  and  put  them  in  one  of  the 
pockets. — Art  in  Buttons. 

If  you  are  expecting  that  this  is  Verse, 
We're  sorry  to  say  you're  mistaken 
There  isn't  a  rhyme  in  the  whole  bloomin' 

thing ; 
We  printed  it  this  way  to  fool  you. 

— Puppet. 

A  judge  asked  a  woman  her  age. 

"Thirty,"  she  replied. 

"You've  given  that  age  in  this  court  for 
the  last  three  years." 

"Yes.  I'm  not  one  of  those  who  says  one 
thing  today  and  another  thing  tomorrow." 
- — Exchange. 

At  the  grave  of  the  departed  the  old 
darky  pastor  stood,  hat  in  hand.  Looking 
into  the  abyss  he  delivered  himself  of  the 
funeral  oration. 

"Samuel  Johnson,"  he  said  sorrowfully, 
"you  is  gone.  An'  we  hopes  you  is  gone 
where  we  'specks  you  ain't." — The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Weekly. 

The  train  drew  up  with  a  mighty  crash 
and  shock  between  stations.  "Is  it  an  acci- 
dent?" inquired  a  worried-looking  individ- 
ual of  the  conductor. 

"Some  one  pulled  the  bell  cord !"  shouted 
the  conductor.  "The  express  knocked  our 
last  car  ofif  the  track  I  Take  us  four  hours 
before  the  track  is  clear !" 

"Great  Scott !  Four  hours !  Why,  man, 
I  am  to  be  married  today !"  groaned  the 
passenger. 

The  conductor,  a  bigoted  bachelor,  raised 
his  eyebrows  suspiciously. 

"Look  here !"  ho  demanded.  "I  suppose 
you  ain't  the  chap  that  pulled  the  cord?" — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

He  was  rather  nervous  about  calling 
upon  her.  After  all,  she  seemed  rather  re- 
luctant to  give  him  her  address  after  their 
short  flirtation.  However,  he  came  around. 
His  timid  knock  at  the  door  brought  forth 
a  rosy  cheeked  servant  girl.  Handing  her 
a  bright  half-dollar,  his  visiting  card  weut 
immediately  upstairs. 

Presently  the  maid  returned  and  re- 
marked, "Will  you  step  upstairs,  Mr.  Whitt- 
acre?"'  He  started  violently.  His  name 
was  Henry  de  Peyster-Knapp.  Had  he  a 
rival? 

Depositing  another  half-dollar  with  the 
maid,  he  asked,  "What-er-made  you  call  me 
Mr.  Whittacre?" 

"Why — why,  that's  your  name,  isn't  it? 
— when  I  gave  your  card  to  Miss  Ethelyn, 
she  read  it  and  said.  'G.  Whittacre !  Show 
him  up,   Sally  '.'  " — New   York  Globe. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Walt  Mason — I  think  it  wise  to  train 
our  domes  to  think  of  pleasant  things. 

Arthur  Brisbane — Eighty  per  cent  "t 
all  human  energy  is  boru  in  girl  babies. 

Rejcy  De  Gourmont — There  is  nothing 
more  perverted  than  the  sense  of  smell. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. — The  Navy 
should  not  be  made  up  of  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroys." 

Congresswoman  Alice  Robertson — 
Since  I  came  to  Washington,  I  am  getting 
right  young  and  frivolous. 

Warrex  G.  Harding — I  want  America 

to  be  reconstructed  thru  the  religious  re- 
vival that  was  apparent  iu  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium — I  believe 
that  in  about  fifty  years  America  will  be 
the  first  country  in  the  world  in  the  realm 
of  art  and  literature. 

Herbert  Hoover — Unless  we  can  look 
forward  to  some  drop  in  railroad  rates  we 
shall  rewrite  the  whole  industrial  geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States. 

Franklin  P.  Adams — If  we  should  be 
chosen  head  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
our  first  act  would  be  to  abolish  the  spongy 
whipped-cream  atrocity  vended  to  the  pub- 
lic as  strawberry  short  cake. 

Dorothy  Dix — There  are  just  as  many 
husbands  starving  for  a  little  real  love  as 
there  are  wives.  The  only  difference  is 
that  men  are  ashamed  to  admit  it,  while 
women  howl  aloud  their  wants. 

Senator  Reed — If  you  should  put  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  and  the  twelve  Apostles 
in  a  sanctum,  and  run  the  Republican  ban- 
ner up  over  it,  no  matter  who  put  the  ban- 
ner up,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
probably  denounce  them. 

Opening  Nights 

Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue — a  musical  play 
with  some  tuneful  music,  some  pretty 
dancing,  and  a  not  altogether  original  plot 
built  on  the  striking  resemblance  of  the 
two  heroines.  (George  M.  Cohan  Theater.* 

Princess  Virtue— a  typical  "summer 
show"  raised  above  the  average  by  the  fact 
that  the  star,  Tessa  Kosta,  can  really  sing. 
Its  comedy  qualifications  arc  rather  less 
apparent,  tho  Hugh  Cameron  does  all  that 
one  man  can  I   (Central  Theater.) 

The  Servant  in  the  House  is  unfortu- 
nately far  below  the  Shakespearian  level  set 
by  Walter  Hampden  and  his  company  in 
repertoire.  Neither  does  it  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  author.  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
nedy, to  have  his  play  mouthed  noisily 
after  the  manner  of  an  elocution  school, 
(Broadhurst  Theater.) 

Walter  Hampden  as  Petruchio  and  Mary 
Hall  as  Katharine  rattle  in  lively  fashion 
thru  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  not  missing 
many  chances  to  get  all  the  possible  fun 
which  the  piece  affords.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  provided  adequate  support,  and  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  stage  setting  de- 
serves a  word  of  special  commendation. 
(Broadhurst  Theater.) 
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Towering  back  of  the  Mimeo- 
graph is  a  long  record  of  honorable 

and  important  accomplishment  in  business  and  edu- 
cational institutions  throughout  the  world.    In  old 
Yale,  and  in  the  newest  industries  of  the  east  and 
west,  it  is  working  remarkable  economies  of  both  time 
and  money.    An  hourly  grist  of  five  thousand  neat  and 
exact  duplicates  of  any  typewritten  sheet,  makes  its  total 
delivery  forty  or  more  thousand  a  day.   And  this  work  is 
done  at  negligible  cost,  privately,  far  quicker  than  by  any 
other  means.    No  annoying  delays  in  making  ready.    No 
type  to  set.    No  expensive  skill  necessary.   The  speedy  and 
inexpensive  way  of  reproducing  letters,  forms,  bulletins,  draw- 
ings, charts,  etc. !    For  thirty  years  the  Mimeograph  has  led  in 
its  field,  but  today  it  is  a  greater  device  than  ever  before.  Ask  for 
booklet  "E-5."  A.  B.Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Can  Freight  Rates  Come  Down? 

In  the  Answer  to  This  Question  Is  the   Keynote  of  America's  Industrial  Future 

By  Richard  Boeckel 


DURING  the  last  five  months  there  has  been  an  alarm- 
ing slump  in  every  branch  of  the  railroad  business 
.  .  .  except  one.  The  business  of  carrying  com- 
muters to  and  from  the  great  cities  continues  good,  if  not 
very  profitable. 

Suppose  the  railroads  serving  these  cities  should  seek  to 
meet  their  present  desperate  need  of  additional  revenues 
by  increasing  commutation  rates  500  per  cent. 

The  club  car  commuter  could  bear  the  increase,  perhaps, 
with  or  without  grinning,  but  for  the  man  in  the  coach 
(the  vast  majority  whose  salaries  are  stretched  to  the 
limit  of  elasticity  to  cover  family  budgets)  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  concern. 

Failing  to  get  an  increase  in  pay,  the  coach  commuter 
would  be  compelled  to  face  the  necessity  of  moving  his 
family  into  a  flat.  All  but  the  fashionable  suburbs  would 
be  rapidly  depopulated,  and  railroad  revenues  would 
dwindle  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Such  havoc  as  would  be  wrought  in  the  suburbs  and 
with  railroad  revenues  by  this  suggested  500  per  cent  in- 
crease is  already  being  played  in  eastern  industrial  cen- 
ters— and  with  railroad  earnings — by  the  75  per  cent  in- 
crease in  freight  rates. 

Raise  import  duties  above  a  cei-tain  level  and  the  tariff 
acts  as  an  embargo,  shutting  out  all  goods  that  can  be  pro- 
duced within  the  tariff  wall,  and  thus  affording  complete 
protection  to  domestic  manufacturers  from  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Raise  freight  rates  above  a  certain  level  and  small 
manufacturers,  supplying  restricted  areas  at  small  costs 
for  transportation,  are  afforded  complete  protection  from 
the  competition  of  large  producers  at  distant  points.  If 
there  are  no  manufacturing  plants  in  districts  whei-e  there 
is  a  demand,  "infant  industries"  will  spring  up   (as  under 


the  tariff.  It  is  difficult  to  foretell  the  rate  level  at  which 
this  process  will  set  in,  but  proof  is  soon  forthcoming  when 
the  level  has  been  passed.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
railroad  figures  on  earnings  (there  were  no  earnings  dur- 
ing January)  that  the  present  rates  are  more  than  the 
traffic  will  bear. 

And  the  proof  is  beginning  to  come  in  that  industry  is 
decentralizing  as  a  result. 

Some  manufacturing  plants,  similarly  circumstanced, 
will  do  what  the  commuter  did.  They  will  move  nearer 
their  markets  to  eliminate  heavy  transportation  charges. 
Other  enterprizes  will  split  up  their  plants  and  distribute 
them  in  various  districts.  Still  others  will  wait — and  see 
their  business  divided  up  among  small  competitors. 

Take  the  case  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  used  to  have  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  of  the  furniture  business  of  the  United 
States  while  freight  rates  were  low,  but  now  is  finding  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  host  of  new  fac- 
tories springing  up  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  the  number  of  long  hauls  is  cut  down  the  number 
of  short  hauls  is  increased.  All  profits  in  the  freight 
service  in  the  past  have  been  made  on  the  long  haul,  the 
short  haul,  in  many  instances,  being  made  at  a  loss. 

Of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country,  those  in  New  England 
are  in  the  worst  condition — for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  compelled  by  the  density  of  population  to  do  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  short  hauling.  These  roads  put  their 
problem  before  a  recent  conference  of  New  England  Gov- 
ernors, and  suggested  that  the  only  way  out  was  an  addi- 
tional increase  in  rates  of  10  per  cent. 

Immediately  there  was  a  conference  of  textile  manufac- 
turers. They  pointed  out  to  the  railroads  that  many  cotton 
mills  were  already  going  to  the  South,  to  eliminate  the  cost 
of  transporting  their   cotton,   and   that  new  woolen   mills 
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were  being  started  near  the  sheep-raising  country  in  the 
West,  with  which  New  England  manufacturers  could  not 
compete  in  western  mai'kets. 

Later  the  shoe  manufacturers  got  together.  They  told 
the  railroads  that  if  rates  were  further  increased — indeed, 
if  they  were  not  reduced — they  would  be  compelled  to  move 
their  plants  to  other  neighborhoods. 

IN  industries  requiring  heavy  capitalization,  new  plants 
cannot  be  established  as  readily  as  in  the  shoe,  furniture 
or  clothing  industries,  for  instance.  But  new  plants  will  be 
built  at  new  locations,  nevertheless,  no  matter  how  great 
the  difficulties. 

The  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania  have  taken  to  shipping 
their  steel  for  western  markets  by  rail  to  Philadelphia, 
thence  by  water  to  San  Francisco  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  reshipping  eastward  to  points  of  consumption  by  rail. 

They  have  found  they  can  save  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  in  transit  by  this  method.  This  statement  seems  in- 
credible, until  it  is  remembered  that  a  freight  car  travels 
only  twenty-six  miles  a  day  on  an  average. 

The  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  the  other  way  around.  Their  consignments  for 
eastern  markets  are  concentrated  at  San  Pedro,  put  in  the 
holds  of  refrigerated  ships  and  sent  to  New  York  by  water, 
to  be  distributed  westward  from  there  by  rail.  Thus  the 
railroads  lose  one  long  haul  both  on  steel  and  citrus  fruit, 
and  get  two  unprofitable  short  hauls  in  exchange. 

Oranges,  lemons  and  grape  fruit  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  New  York  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  prospect  of  decentralization  here. 

But  for  the  steel  industry  it  can  be  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, since  steel  can  be  produced  in  the  West. 

Within  trucking  distance  of  Los  Angeles  there  are  three 
great  mountains  of  iron  ore.  If  it  is  true,  as  recent  Gov- 
ernment reports  have  stated,  that  the  abundant  coal  of  the 
Alaskan  fields  can  be  used  for  coking,  then  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  a  very  short  time,  perhaps,  until  Los  An- 
geles becomes  the  steel  producing  center  for  much  of  the 
western  country,  and  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  thus  decentralized. 

High  freight  rates  are  not  the 
only  influence  working  to  make 
decentralization  compulsory.  But 
they  are,  however,  the  compelling 
influence. 

From  the  time  the  first  rail- 
roads were  built  until  1916  the 
general  level  of  freight  rates 
came  steadily  downward.  Eastern 
manufacturers  could  ship  their 
goods  to  western  territory  so 
cheaply  that  the  establishment  of 
competing  plants  near  the  west- 
ern markets  was  discouraged. 

The  railroads  have  had  a  selfish 
interest  in  seeing  that  industry 
was  centralized  as  far  as  possible 
from  western  sources  and  west- 
ern markets.  Every  new  industry 
established  in  the  West  deprived  Thomas  in  Detroit  nccs 
them  of  profitable  long  hauls.  ^^'^ 

Not  satisfied  with  the  natural 
tendency  toward  centralization  in  the  East,  they  took  arti- 
ficial means  to  stimulate  it.  Rates  were  so  adjusted  that 
it  cost  a  western  manufacturer  more  to  ship  his  goods  to 
markets  near  at  hand  than  for  an  eastern  manufacturer  to 
ship  to  the  same  market. 

By  similar  methods  the  railroads  discouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  distributing  centers  in  the  West,  since  every 
such  center  tended  to  cut  down  the  number  of  long  hauls. 
Unhampered   in   the  exercize  of  the   right   to   make  rates 


and  regulate  service  as  they  willed,  they  held  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  western  communities  and  western 
industries. 

It  took  a  long  while  to  convince  Congress  that  the  rail- 
roads were  hampering  rather  than  promoting  the  devel- 
opment of  the  western  country,  but  ultimately  laws  were 
enacted  seeking  to  prevent  discriminations.  The  railroads 
were  prohibited  from  charging  more  for  a  short  than  for  a 
long  haul,  and  from  granting  rebates  to  favored  industries. 
It  was  not  until  1910,  however,  that  their  rates  came  under 
really  effective  Federal  regulation. 

Iowa  started  the  movement  for  regulation  of  the  rail- 
roads in  1870,  when  it  asserted  and  exercized  the  power  to 
fix  state  rates  and  standards  of  service.  The  result  is  that 
Iowa  is  today  the  most  evenly  developed  state  in  the  Union. 
It  has  many  small  towns,  but  no  large  cities. 

Discriminations  in  rates,  in  favor  of  the  large  industrial 
centers,  still  continue  in  the  form  of  "differentials"  which 
give  centers  of  large  production  lower  rates  than  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

The  influence  toward  decentralization  would  have  ex- 
erted itself  when  the  25  per  cent  increase  in  rates  of  June, 
1918,  came  into  force  had  it  not  been  for  the  war.  All  in- 
dustries were  earning  large  profits.  Prices  were  high.  The 
people  were  able  to  pay  them  with  the  inflated  currency 
and  the  Government  had  to  pay  them  on  its  war  orders. 
Increased  profits  outweighed  the  increased  cost  of  trans- 
portation— and  industry  did  not  feel  it. 

When  the  increased  rates  began  to  be  reflected  in  retail 
prices,  however,  just  at  the  time  the  process  of  deflation 
began  to  bear  down  most  heavily,  the  people  stopped  buying. 
There  was  a  "buyers'  strike"  and  business  slumped. 

For  a  time  no  one  seemed  to  know  just  what  had  hap- 
pened, except  Mr.  McAdoo,  perhaps,  who  seems  to  have  an 
instinct  about  such  things. 

Slowly  the  process  of  industrial  decentralization  is  going 
on;  slowly  business  is  picking  up.  While  war  profits  hold 
out,  some  industries  can  continue  to  mark  time  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  freight  rates  will  soon  come  down,  but  when 

war  profits  are  exhausted,  as 
they  are  rapidly  being  exhausted 
by  the  payment  of  unjustified 
dividends,  these  industries  will 
have  decentralization  thrust  upon 
them.  .  .  . 

Can  freight  rates  come  down? 
That  is  the  controlling  question. 
Can  they  come  down  quickly 
enough  to  bring  the  decentraliza- 
tion movement  to  check? 

The  increase  over  pre-war 
rates  is  variously  figured  at  from 
70  to  85  per  cent.  Only  35  per 
cent — less  than  half  of  this  in- 
crease— has  come  since  the  rail- 
roads were  returned  to  private 
control.  Before  this  increase  was 
granted  the  Government  lost 
money  in  its  operation  of  the 
roads,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
roads  had  all  the  trafiic  they 
oridge  could    carry.    After   the    increase 

business  improved,  until  in  Octo- 
ber the  railroads  did  more  business  than  ever  before  in 
their  history.  In  spite  of  tremendous  business,  the  rail- 
roads earned  only  4.7  per  cent  under  the  new  rates  during 
the  month  of  October. 

How  then  can  railroad  rates  come  down? 

Possibly  they  can  be  reduced  somewhat  by  cutting  the 

pay  of  railroad  labor.   But  some  six  months  of  argument 

before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  will  be  necessary  before 

general  reductions  in  wages  can  be  IContinued  on  page  548 


Patches  of  Peace 

By  Edward  A.  Sterner 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles,  written  exclusively  for  The  Independent,  in  which  Dr. 
Steiner  gives  us  the  benefit  of  a  special  trip  which  he  is  making  at  the  request  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  to  visit  their  relief  stations  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia,  Poland  and  Russia.  The  first  article,  "The  Story  of  the  Steerage,"  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  May  14. 

Dr.  Steiner,  a  recognized  authority  and  specialist  in  immigrant  problems,  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
in  other  matters  involving  racial  characters,  customs  and  differences.  He  was  born  in  Austria,  and  edu- 
cated in  Germany.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  his  early  twenties,  and  worked  a  hard  way  up  through 
mine  and  mill  and  factory.  A  Jew%  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  was  pastor  of  Congregational 
churches,  and  for  some  years  past  has  occupied  the  Chair  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Grinnell  College, 
Iowa,  during  which  period  he  has  alternated  teaching  with  writing  and  lecturing. 


N' 


"ORMALCY"  is  a  poorly  made  but  expressive  word, 
and  the  shores  of  France,  rising  out  of  the  mist  of 
a  raw  March  day,  have  attained  it.  The  eye 
searches  in  vain  for  some  dent  or  bruise  or  ugly  mark  left 
by  the  teeth  of  the  war  dogs. 

The  straight  lines  of  the  breakwater  of  Cherbourg,  the 
polite  French  police  officers — giving  us  the  first  taste  of 
passport  troubles — are  as  of  old.  A  thousand  passengers, 
we  were  loaded  into  a  fragile  looking  boat,  our  hand-lug- 
gage thrown  down  pell-mell,  and  the  struggling  mass 
entangled  and  disentangled  itself  in  the  attempt  to  find  its 
own  belongings.  Followed  the  hurried  examination,  came 
the  race  for  a  place  on  the  train,  the  same  old  unhurried 
journey  to  Paris,  and  the  arrival  at  the  most  inconvenient 
hour  of  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Paris,  too,  seems  the  same — if  anything  more  brilliant 
and  enchanting.  Crossing  the  crowded  boulevards  safely  is 
still  accomplished  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  police.  The  cafes  are  in  possession  of  the 
same  happy  man  hunters,  whose  number  has  increased 
beyond  computation,  and  whose  smile  and  grace  are  still 
inimitable-^tho  their  vices  are  now  practised  all  over  the 
civilized  world. 

Besides  the  increase  of  cocottes,  banks  have  multiplied 
until  every  other  door  in  the  center  of  the  city  leads  to  a 
Temple  of  Finance.  Sex  and  money  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage,  making  life  feverish  and  anxious  and  leading  to  all 
sorts  of  bankruptcies.  The  tears  of  war  seem  to  have  been 
wiped  away,  tho  young  war  widows  still  wear  their  weeds. 

However,  the  depth  of  a  nation's  anguish  is  poignantly 
felt  in  passing  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  that  center  of 
wonderful  vistas,  avenues  and  history.  Here  is  the  grave 
of  an  unknown  soldier.  The  French  have  done  wisely  not 
to  bury  him  in  a  Cathedral  as  the  English  have,  or  in  a 
National  Cemetery  far  from  the  currents  of  life,  as  Amer- 
ica contemplates;  but  right  at  the  meeting  point  of  a 
million  hurrying  feet.  "Ici  Repose  un  Soldat  Francais  mort 
pour  La  Patrie,  19H-1918."  Every  foot  is  arrested,  every 
head  is  bowed,  there  is  a  quivering  of  lips,  the  shedding  of 
tears,  and  one  realizes  in  an  instant  the  cost  and  the 
preciousness  of  "La  Patrie." 

Paris  is  anxious,  however,  and  underneath  the  undis- 
turbed wave  of  pleasure  there  is  still  brooding  of  the 
unknown  tomorrow.  Northern  France  is  in  ruins,  th?  Ger- 
mans have  rejected  the  demand  of  the  Allies  for  reparation, 
money  is  still  the  product  of  the  printing  press  with  no 
backing  of  precious  metals,  and  Bolshevism  is  casting  its 
lurid  shadows. 

The  Avenue  Victoria  is  a  quiet  street,  very  respectable, 
as  behooves  an  avenue  named  after  the  English  Qufcn. 
On  the  second  floor  of  a  third  rate  hotel  a  small  group  "<" 
silent,  solemn  people  gathered  at  10:15  on  a  recent  Su  - 
day. 

It  is  the  Embassy  of  the  English  Quakers,  from  whicn, 


during  the  war,  emissaries  of  good  will  and  practical  help- 
fulness went  into  all  parts  of  the  war  zone.  They  are  called 
by  the  French  "L'Amis,"  and  they  alone  have  left  a  good 
taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  French,  who  have  had  so  much 
help,  efficiency  and  advice  crammed  down  their  throats  by 
all  sorts  of  alphabetical  and  symbolical  agencies. 

The  Friends  were  gathering  for  their  "first  day"  meeting. 

Most  of  them  were  English,  as  evidenced  by  their  heavy 
boots,  solemn  demeanor,  their  unemotional  features,  and 
unmistakably  English  voices.  A  few  of  them  were  French, 
not  proselytes  of  war  time;  for  the  Friends  have  made  no 
propaganda  and  asked  neither  souls  nor  statistics  as  a 
reward  for  their  labor.  The  French  men  and  women  at  the 
meeting  had  for  a  long  time  waited  for  the  inner  voice  and 
the  leading  of  God,  and  had  discovered,  in  the  Quakers, 
kindred  spirits. 

The  work  done  by  the  Friends  in  France  could,  of  course, 
be  reduced  to  figures;  and  one  could  tell  how  many  houses 
they  have  built  in  the  devastated  regions,  and  how  many 
abandoned  children  they  have  mothered  in  the  Ponponiere 
in  Chalons,  how  many  expectant  mothers  they  have  shel- 
tered, and  how  many  children  were  born  in  their  Maison 
Maternelle ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  done  their 
work  and  the  atmosphere  of  good  will  they  are  leaving 
behind  them,  are  immeasurable  and  incalculable,  and  some 
of  that  unaccountable  quality  and  quantity  was  felt  in  their 
meeting. 

The  room  in  which  they  met  was  simple  and  homely;  an 
office,  library,  sitting  room  and  meeting  place  combined. 
The  meeting  began  with  rigorous  silence.  They  were  waiting 
for  God  to  speak  through  them. 

The  eye  of  the  uninitiated  wandered  from  face  to  face, 
heavy-featured  most  of  them,  showing  both  struggle  and 
victory.  Careless  of  modes  they  were.  The  hats  of  the 
women  unspeakably  out  of  tune  with  up-to-the-minute 
Paris.  The  skirts  shockingly  low  and  the  waists  high, 
reversing  the  world  order. 

Ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed;  the  inner  voice  was  still 
unmoved  by  the  spirit,  and  the  onlooker  became  restless. 
At  the  more  formal  meeting  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  the 
minister  would  have  been  a  third  of  the  way  thru  the  order 
of  service.  At  last  a  voice  was  heard :  low,  sweet,  melodi- 
ous. A  man  began  speaking  in   French. 

If  Jesus  could  have  had  his  choice  in  speaking  a  modern 
tongue  he  would  have  spoken  in  that  language,  not  a  harsh 
note  in  it.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ought  always  to  be 
read  in  French.  That  man  echoed  its  spirit,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  voice  were  coming  from  some 
far-away  source.  It  was  not  preaching,  it  was  a  revealing, 
and  tho  my  understanding  of  French  is  poor,  I  was  carried 
along  upon  the  stream  of  peace  which  was  poured  out  from 
the  heart  of  that  man.  Only  the  voice  of  God  within  him 
could  make  a  Frenchman  at  this  time  speak  as  he  spoke. 

The  whole  world   is  confii.'ied  and  stricken   with  paralysis,  and 
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it  ueeds  guidance  and  healing.  Guidance  toward  peace,  and  heal- 
ing from   hate. 

The  nations  have  been  drunk  with  power  and  blinded  by 
greed :  they  deserved  the  punishment  meted  out  to  them,  and 
now  their  only  salvation  is  to  turn  to  God.  In  the  Catholic 
Cathedrals,  in  the  formal  Protestant  Churches,  in  the  Jewish 
Synagogues  men  need  to  turn  to  God  ;  for  God  is  everywhere, 
even  as  He  is  here. 

There  was  another  long  silence  and  then  a  rich,  deep, 
heavy,  almost  masculine  voice  was  heard.  An  English 
woman  was  speaking  in  her  own  tongue,  and  she  too  spoke 
as  the  Spirit  moved  her. 

The  apostle  Paul  did  not  know,  when  he  gave  the  formula  of 
unity.  "One  Lord.  One  Faith,  One  Baptism."  that  Christendom 
would  be  divided  into  countless  sects,  that  Church  members  of 
diverse  creeds  would  hate  one  another.  He  did  not  know  that 
after  two  thousand  years  these  breaches  would  remain  unhealed, 
that  uev^'  ones  would  arise,  that  nations  would  commit  suicide 
because  of  mutual  hate,  that  races  and  classes  would  cleave 
societ.v  into   hundreds  of  fragments. 

She  pled  for  mutual  understanding,  forbearance  and 
patience.  It  was  hers  to  gather  the  scattered,  abandoned 
children,  children  of  many  race  mixtures,  branded  by  the 
curse  of  war;  mothers  repudiating  them,  because  mater- 
nity had  been  thrust  upon  them ;  but  in  all  of  them  she  had 
found  the  common  need  of  and  the  common  response  to 
love. 

Some  day  it  is  all  coming  true.   We  do  not  as  yet  understand 
the  law   which   underlies   the  movements  of  the   human   race,    the 
pressure  of   history  ;    even   as   we   do   not   understand   the   law   of  • 
gravitation.  We  seem  farthest  from  unity  now.  we  may  be  nearer 
than  we  think. 

Then  a  woman,  her  face  framed  in  widow's  weeds,  bowed 
her  head  and  began  to  pray.  Her  husband  had  been  killed 
at  Verdun,  and  such  a  prayer  as  hers  must  not  be  reported. 
The  Quakers'  confidence  and  peace  are  the  result  of  their 
work  in  France  when  France  was  bleeding,  and  now,  when 
the  wound  is  healing. 

I  did  not  want  to  visit  the  war  zone,  yet  I  had  to  pass 
thru  it.  The  Gare  du  Nord  is  normal,  soldiers  still  crowd 
the  cars;  the  blue-grey  of  their  uniforms  is  now  spick  and 
span,  and  their  young  faces  have  lost  anxiety. 

The  environs  of  Paris  have  remained  unscathed,  the 
young  Spring  has  budded  the  trees,  there  are  timid  blos- 
soms. Here  and  there  men  and  women  were  breaking  the 
expectant  earth.  New  roofs  and  walls,  the  scars  of  war, 
Increased  in  frequency,  then  suddenly  we  saw  a  desolated 
village.  Black,  broken,  empty  walls,  church  towers  like 
decayed  teeth  in  the  shrunken  gums  of  the  aged.  Then  a 
town  in  ruins,  a  chateau  devastated,  a  name  to  thrill  one 
— Chateau  Thierry! 

The  edge  of  the  German  push,  at  which  the  Yankees 
stood,  and  the  miracle  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  per- 
formed. Something  gripped  my  throat,  my  cheek  felt  the 
scalding  tears,  and  the  cloud  of  war  hung  over  me  again. 
Other  names  we  passed,  which  three  years  ago  were  not 
merely  railroad  stations,  but  marked  the  recession  or  the 
advance  of  civilization.  Then  the  immortal  Marne.  and  I 
am  in  Chalons. 

The  driver  of  the  cab  did  not  understand  my  French; 
but  "L'Amis"  caught  fire  in  his  slow  brain,  and  he  began 
to  drive  me  thru  the  long,  ugly  streets  of  his  provincial 
city,  over  the  rough,  cobblestone  pavement — then  thru  an 
unfinished  arch.  He  told  me  that  it  was  built  in  honor  of 
Marie  Antoinette  when  she  came  from  Austria  to  marry 
a  French  king  and  that  thru  it  she  passed  again  in  her 
unsuccessful  flight. 

"You  drove  her,  of  course,"  I  said — congratulating  my- 
self on  my  wit. 

"Oh,  Monsieur,"  he  replied,  looking  at  me  reproachfully; 
"every  devil  of  an  American  passenger  has  tried  the  same 
joke  on  me." 

At  the  northern  edge  of  the  city,  behind  the  grim  walls 
of  the  poorhouse,  I  heard  the  voices  of  children,  pathetic 
voices,  crying  mostly.  Out  there  they  were  wrapped  in  grey 
blankets,   catching   the   sunshine    which    makes   their   pale. 


pinched  faces  look  ghost-like.  There  were  nurses  in  Quaker 
grey.  One  of  them,  an  English  girl,  took  my  card.  I  was 
expected,  and  the  directress,  Mademoiselle  Merle,  would  be 
down  in  a  minute,  she  said. 

In  those  few,  drear  rooms,  the  great  work  of  saving  the 
children  of  that  region  is  being  done.  Thru  the  window  I 
saw  a  familiar  sight — clapboard  houses,  built  "a  I'Ameri- 
caine"  by  the  Quakers.  They  withstood  the  bombardment, 
while  the  heavier  walls  and  roofs  succumbed. 

Mademoiselle  Merle  came.  She  has  a  finely  cut,  French 
face.  Huguenot,  staunch.  It  might  be  austere,  were  it  not 
for  the  love  and  light  within.  She  told  her  story,  simply 
and  with  dramatic  directness.  The  numerous  evacuations, 
the  nights  in  the  champagne  cellars  (not  cabarets  for 
drinking,  but  cellars  where  wine  was  stored,  not  consumed). 
The  harvest  of  homeless,  parentless,  abandoned  children, 
the  coming  of  the  expectant  mothers,  the  difficulties  of 
organizing  the  work,  and  the  final  triumph.  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  forming  a  committee.  And  best  of 
all,  the  building  of  a  modern  Maternity  Hospital,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  France,  founded  and  endowed  by  English  and 
American   Quakers. 

I  wanted  to  see  the  children,  and  much  as  I  love  children 
I  wish  I  had  not  seen  them.  Abandoned  children,  many  of 
them  forced  into  life  by  the  brutality  of  war.  No  pretence 
even  of  love,  all  anguish,  pain  and  hate,  and  they  show  it. 
One  picture  is  enough :  A  small  bundle  of  humanity,  a 
broad  Mongolian  skull,  black,  coarse  hair,  straight  French 
eyes  with  a  trace  of  the  Mongolian  fold  on  the  eyelid.  The 
mother  is  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  forced  by  two  Anamese 
soldiers. 

Children  are  nursed  back  to  health;  there  are  some  with 
rickets,  others  are  imbeciles,  and  worse,  some  are  poisoned 
by  syphilis.  Why  are  they  permitted  to  live? 

Upstairs  is  the  Maternity  ward.  If  this  is  the  best  in 
France,  what  must  be  the  worst?  Bed  upon  bed,  and  the 
cradles  touching  each  other.  Mothers  are  compelled  to 
nurse  their  babies,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  love  them. 
After  two  weeks  some  of  them  do.  Others  gladly  abandon 
them  to  the  Ponponiere.  The  state  needs  population,  espe- 
■  cially  boys,  and  it  asks  but  few  questions  as  to  the  where- 
fore or  the  why. 

My  tour  of  inspection  was  followed  by  tea,  English  tea; 
and  there  were  English,  American  and  French  nurses.  So 
this  institution  is  to  lemain  one  of  true  internationalism, 
perpetuated  by  the  love  of  humanity. 

American  girls  who  want  to  serve  six  months  or  a  year 
may  apply.  The  wages?  Laughter  and  tears,  hard  work  and 
some  play;  the  gratitude  of  mothers  who  love  the  American 
girls,  an  opportunity  to  learn  French,  and,  when  the  new 
hospital  is  built,  a  clean,  pleasant,  modern  room,  hot  and 
cold  water  and  bath.  Those  who  are  there  now  suffer  pri- 
vations; yet  feel,  as  a  reward,  the  blessings  of  the  Beati- 
tudes. 

The  new  hospital  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and 
Mademoiselle  Merle  accompanied  me  to  it.  It  was  a  long, 
long  walk  from  the  poorest  part  of  the  city  to  the  best,  and 
was  somewhat  of  a  triumphal  procession;  for  mothers  and 
babies  greeted  Mademoiselle  Merle,  smiled  at  her,  and 
would  have  kissed  her  hand  had  she  permitted  them.  I  was 
introduced  to  a  number  of  children,  two  and  three  years 
old,  the  future  citizens  of  France,  with  the  blood  of  all  the 
racespsome  of  it  American,  white  and  black. 

In  the  midst  of  a  garden  is  the  old  house  which  is  to  re- 
main as  a  home  for  the  workers,  and  behind  it  rise  the 
walls  of  the  hospital. 

A  young  Quaker,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  not  yet  out  of 
Haverford  College,  supervises  its  erection.  He  has  an  old 
head,  however,  a  keen  business  sense — what  Quaker  has 
not? — and  he  is  loved  and  respected — tho  he  has  fought 
many  a  battle  with  Monsieur  the  Architect,  who  wears  a  long 
beard  which  he  reveres,  and  Monsieur  the  Contractor,  who 
is  as  void  of  sentiment  as  a  turnip.  [Continued  on  page  550 


A  Marquis  wheat  field,  near  High  River,  Alberta.   This  seed  can  produce  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre 

Golden    Fields 

And  the  Handful  of  Wheat  That  Was  the  Beginning  of  Northwestern  Canada's  Weahh 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

Author  of  "Pathfinders  of  the  West'' 


CITY  denizens  are  prone  to  think  of  the 
wheat  farmer  as  a  worker,  who  plows 
the  eager  soil,  seeds  it  and  harvests 
his  crops — and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  for 
the  world  must  have  wheat — four  billion 
bushels  a  year — and  there  must  always  be 
a  certain  market  for  it.  The  farmer  is  pic- 
tured as  the  independent  fellow — care-free 
of  such  variable  factors  as  laboratory  tests, 
competition  and  the  industrial  unrest  that 
convulses  the  factory  world. 

No  conception  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

The  wheat  farmer  is  subjected  to  all  the 
highly  complex  uncertainties  of  laboratory 
tests — which  nearly  drove  steel  and  oil  men 
out  of  their  mind  during  the  war.  He  is  also 
subject  to  all  the  exactions  of  high  pay  and 
short  day,  which  almost  bankrupted  the  rail- 
roads and  tied  up  great  fleets  of  our  mer- 
chant marine;  and  he  doesn't  fall  back  on 
the  public  treasury  to  pay  the  resulting 
deficits,  either.  But  he  is  also  subject  to  fac- 
tors over  which  human  agency  has  no  con- 
trol, viind  and  weather,  late  frosts  in  spring, 
early   frosts    in   autumn,    and    hot   mid-sum- 


A   close-up   of   a   full   crop 


mer  winds,  which  shatter  the  wheat  from  the  finest  fields 
ever  planted. 

He  has  to  race  to  get  his  crop  in,  in  spring,  in  time  to 
benefit  from  the  moisture  yet  in  the  soil.  Then  he  sweats 
blood  and  prays  to  the  gods  of  cereals  for  fair  skies  to 
hasten  growth.  Then  he  has  to  race  the  early  frosts  to 
get  the  grain  cut,  and  race  fall  rains  to  get  the  wheat 
threshed  and  in  the  elevators  before  the  weather  breaks; 
for  on  the  great  grain  fields  of  the  West  no  granary  could 
be  built  big  enough  to  roof  the  floods  of  golden  wheat. 

And  these  conditions  are  peculiarly  pressing  in  the 
Canadian  and  American  Northwest,  where  in  the  short 
summer  season,  early  August  frosts  are  apt  to  catch  the 
golden  fields  just  when  the  wheat  kernel  is  in  the  soft  milky 
head,  when  a  touch  of  frost  will  wrinkle  the  skin  and 
darken  the  flour,  and  a  heavy  frost  may  turn  fields  yellow 
as  gold  black  and  dead  as  a  frozen  dahlia. 


Laboratories  have  been  working  on  the 
problem  of  crossbreeding  wheats  to  force 
early  ripening  ever  since  the  monk — Men- 
del— gave  to  the  world  his  results  on  sweet 
pease;  and  the  final  triumph  of  a  $600,000,- 
000  crop  in  1918  from  a  single  head  of  wheat 
produced  in  1904  is  as  great  an  achievement 
as  any  Bessemer  steel  process,  or  radium 
discovery  recorded  by  science. 

All  the  world  knows  the  adventurous 
story  of  Red  Fife.  A  Scotchman  was  watch- 
ing a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Dantzic  unload 
in  1876,  from  a  Russian  port.  This  cargo 
has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Ladoga,  or 
some  other  Russian  field.  The  Scotchman 
caught  up  a  handful  of  wheat  and  put  it  in 
his  cap. 

This  he  sent  out  in  an  envelope  to  a  friend 
of  his  in  the  back  townships  of  Ontario 
near  Peterborough. 

Not  knowing  whether  the  wheat  was 
spring  or  fall,  David  Fyfe,  the  friend, 
planted  it  in  spring.  Only  a  few  strands 
stooled  out  in  wheat  heads  and  they  would 
have  been  eaten  if  his  wife  had  not  "shooed" 
off  the  cow  and  the  pigs  and  carefully  kept 


the  heads  till  the  next  spring.  All  the  splendid  Red  Fife 
crops,  that  have  made  American  wheat  fields  famous, 
sprang  from  this  simple  beginning. 

But  the  trouble  was  that  in  the  Northwest  both 
Canadian  and  American,  Red  Fife  didn't  ripen  fast  enough 
to  escape  a  freak  early  frost;  and  farmers  sometimes 
wakened  to  find  a  field,  which  had  been  worth  $25,000  the 
night  before,  not  worth  anything  but  to  be  burned  in  the 
morning.  That  happened  perhaps  only  once  in  seven  years; 
but  it  was  a  heart  breaking  seventh  year;  and  the  scien- 
tists began  secret  experiments  to  get  a  wheat  with  the 
plump  whiteness  of  the  Red  Fife  berry,  which  would  ripen 
ten  to  fifteen  days  earlier. 

Dozens  of  varieties  were  crossed  and  criss-crossed — the 
pollen  of  one  variety  applied  to  the  stamens  of  another, 
Durums  and  Nicaragua  wheats  applied  to  Fife,  and  even 
soft  Pacific  Coast  varieties.  It  was  [Contimied  on  page  5^7 
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What  Is  ^^ Adequate  Armament"? 

By  Hayne  Davis 


WHETHER  the  United  States  enters  the  existing 
League  of  Nations  in  a  modified  form,  or  suc- 
ceeds in  inducing  other  nations  to  unite  with  us 
in  some  other  association,  as  President  Harding  has  pro- 
posed, or  endeavors  to  go  it  alone,  along  the  road  of  abso- 
lute independence,  as  some  demand — it  is  proper  for  this 
nation  to  maintain  an  adequate  armed  force  on  land  and 
sea,  in  order  to  provide  properly  for  national  security  as 
well  as  for  international  justice. 

It  has  been  proved  that  an  adequate  army  can  be  quickly 
improvised,  but  it  was  also  proved  that  we  could  not  have 
put  our  army  into  action  at  the  proper  time  and  place  if 
the  British  Navy  had  not  been  at  our  service.  We  cannot 
properly  regard  the  British  Navy  as  our  permanent  pro- 
tector at  sea.  Only  dominions  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
can  do  that.  We  rose  above  that  status  over  a  century  ago, 
and  our  own  power  should  be  adequate  to  protect  our 
rights  and  interests  at  home  and  abroad.  A  navy  cannot 
be  improvised  as  our  Expeditionary  Force  was.  The  navy 
to  be  used  today  must  have  been  designed,  at  least  two 
years,  preferably  three  years  ago.  Therefore  we  must  pre- 
pare for  conditions  as  they  are  reasonably  expected  to  be. 

What  is  adequate  armament  for  our  country  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  personal  opinion  or  preference.  It  is  as  much  a 
question  of  fact  as  the  power  necessary  to  take  a  train  of 
ten  coaches  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  or  a  ferryboat 
across  the  Hudson  River.  President  Roosevelt  declared 
during  his  second  term  that  he  thought  one  new  battleship 
a  year  to  replace  one  becoming  obsolete  would  suffice  to 
maintain  an  adequate  navy  for  the  United  States.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  called  upon  Congress  to  appropriate  for 
twice  as  many  battleships  as  he  had  recently  said  were  suf- 
ficient. Why  this  great  and  sudden  change  of  opinion? 
Those  who  are  interested  can  consult  the  records.  Here  I 
will  say  simply  that  he  became  acutely  aware  of  a  great 
danger  that  he  had  ignored  before. 

Armament  should  be  in  proportion  to  known  dangers 
and  the  available  resources  for  the  protection  of  the  nation. 
Decrease  the  danger  and  you  could  and  should  decrease 
the  armament  provided  for  security.  Ignore  the  dangers 
and  you  may  pay  for  the  folly  many  times  the  value  of 
false  economies  practiced  in  carrying  out  a  penurious 
policy  as  to  armament.  Provide  armament  adequate,  in 
view  of  the  actual  dangers,  and  they  may  thus  be  averted 
without  the  use  of  force.  But  in  case  force  becomes  neces- 
sary, the  arms  are  in  reach,  and  you  can  win  for  the  cause 
of  right  quickly,  and  at  much  less  cost  than  if  taken  un- 
awares and  compelled  to  prepare  after  the  danger  has  be- 
come an  actual  attack,  instead  of  merely  a  menace. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  way  to  present  the  question  of 
national  security  and  of  international  peace  and  justice 
in  their  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  than  by  relating  a  few  incidents  connected 
with  a  substantial  change  of  my  own  opinion  on  these  sub- 
jects. I  had  assisted  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  president  of 
the  delegation  from  our  Congress  to  the  Twelfth  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conference,  in  his  efforts  to  have  that  con- 
ference declare  itself  in  favor  of  a  second  conference  of 
nations  at  The  Hague,  and  to  induce  President  Roosevelt  to 
call  such  a  conference.  Having  succeeded  so  signally  in 
both  these  good  endeavors,  Mr.  Bartholdt  naturally  began 
to  consider  what  it  would  be  well  to  propose  on  behalf  of 
the  American  delegation  at  the  next  Tnter-Parliamentary 
Conference,  which  would  convene  at  Brussels,  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  the  second  conference  at  The  Hague,  already 
called    by    President    Roosevelt.    He   did    me    the    honor    to 
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confer  with  me  on  this  subject,  and  later  invited  me  to  at- 
tend the  Brussels  conference  of  1905  as  secretary  to  the 
delegation  from  the  United  States  Congress. 

During  that  conference  I  told  Mr.  Bartholdt  that  I 
thought  continued  leadership  in  the  movement  for  inter- 
national peace  and  justice  required  mastery  of  the  ques- 
tion of  national  armament  and  international  arbitration,  in 
relation  to  national  security  and  to  international  peace  and 
justice. 

He  replied  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  go  thoroly  into 
that  subject  as  all  his  spare  time  was  taken  up  in  attend- 
ing the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conferences  for  international 
arbitration,  and  that  in  Congress  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  committees  for  which  he  was  active  and  voted 
with  the  administration  on  military  and  naval  matters. 
Not  being  burdened  with  such  public  duties,  I  began  a 
careful  study  of  the  armament  question  in  its  relation  to 
national  security  and  to  international  peace  and  justice. 

THIS  was  in  1905.  I  was  at  The  Hague  during  the  latter 
half  of  1907,  while  the  second  Conference,  called  by 
President  Roosevelt,  was  in  session,  and  watched  its  pro- 
ceedings carefully.  Shortly  after  its  adjournment  I  was 
passing  thru  Washington  when  the  members  of  Congress 
were  making  up  their  minds  as  to  the  proper  answer  of 
Congress  to  President  Roosevelt's  request  for  twice  as  many 
battleships  as  he  had  recently  thought  were  sufficient. 
Mr.  Bartholdt,  discussing  this  subject  with  me,  said  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  follow  this  lead  of  President 
Roosevelt.  I  declared  myself,  however,  as  favoring  the 
President's  proposal  in  particular  and  adequate  armament 
:'n  general.  Mr.  Bartholdt  asked,  "What  is  adequate  arma- 
ment?" 

Soon  afterwards  I  proposed  to  the  North  Carolina  Peace 
Society  at  its  meeting  at  Wilmington,  the  following  pro- 
gram as  an  answer  to  that  question : 

Adequate  armament  and  effective  arbitration  are  cor- 
relative agencies  for  national  security  and  for  interna- 
tional  peace   and   justice. 

Adequate  armament  necessitates  an  unquestionably  su- 
perior naval  power  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  our  possessions 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Effective  arbitration  necessitates  agreements  between 
our  country  and  all  other  governments  by  which  the  con- 
tracting powers  agree  to  respect  each  other's  territory  and 
sovereignty  in  said  territory,  and  to  arbitrate  all  other 
questions. 

This  program  was  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Peace 
Society  and  by  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. A  newspaper  clipping  containing  an  account  of 
these  actions  was  called  to  the  attention  of  President 
Roosevelt.  He  invited  me  to  come  to  see  him  at  the  White 
House.  I  requested  that  he  receive  a  delegation  from  the 
North  Carolina  Society,  v/hich  he  consented  to  do.  The 
delegation  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Hon.  Lee  S. 
Overman,  one  of  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina.  What 
I  intended  to  say,  as  spokesman  for  the  delegation,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  above  program,  was  sent  to  Pi'esident 
Roosevelt  in  advance.  His  response  was  deliberately  made, 
therefore,  and  this  is  what  he  said : 

I  am  glad  to  learn  tliat  tlic  Nurtli  ('aniliiia  I'caco  Society  has 
(Icclai'od  itself  in  faxor  of  a(le(|iiate  arniainent  as  well  as  effective 
ai'bitration.  Thei-(>  is  no  inconsistency  in  advocating  both  of  these 
tliiiiKs  at  the  present  time  :  on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  the 
imhlic  welfare  at  heart  fail  in  the  performance  of  a  part  of  their 
duty  if  they  neglect  to  labor  for  both.  Effectual  arbitration 
should  be  desired  by  every  far-sighted  citizen  ;  while  under  present 
conditions,  not  to  ))rovide  adecjuate  armament  would  be  inexcus- 
able on  the  part  of  those  cliarged  with  the  resiionsibility  of  pre- 
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serving  the  rights  of  our  people.  The  North  Carolina  Peace 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  position,  and  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  good  citizens  in  this  effort  for  the  general  welfare ; 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  this 
action.  The  entire  nation  and  the  cause  of  i)eace  and  justice 
thruout  the  world,  benefit  by  this  new  departure  in  promoting  the 
general  peace  movement.  The  approaching  Congress  will  certainly 
concentrate  the  thought  of  our  people  upon  the  fact  that  adequate 
armament  necessitates  an  unquestionably  superior  naval  power 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  our  possessions ;  and  that  effective 
arbitration  necessitates  agreements  between  all  the  powers  to  re- 
spect each  other's  territory  and  sovereignty  in  said  territory,  and 
to  arbitrate  all  other  questions.  The  acceptance  of  these  facts  as 
axiomatic  must  speed  the  day  when  our  country  will  be  so 
armed  as  to  minimize  the  chance  of  wars  that  are  invited  by 
national  weakness ;  while  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system 
of  international  arbitration  will  greatly  diminish  the  chances  of 
conflict  among  nations  of  approximately  equal  strength.  The 
growth  of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  international  arbi- 
tration is  necessarily  slow  :  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  hasten 
it ;  but  as  the  world  is  at  jtresent.  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  acceptance  of  this  principle  in  any  measure  whatever  depends 
exclusively  upon  the  effective  support  it  receives  from  the  half 
dozen  powers  of  great  warlike  strength.  As  things  actually  are 
at  the  present  day,  we  are  helpless  to  further  the  cause  of  peace 
and  of  effective  international  arbitration,  unless  to  just  and 
peaceable  intentions  we  add  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  arm — and 
this  means  military  and  naval  preparedness  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  I  am  now  negotiating  arbitration 
treaties  with  the  various  nations  of  the  world  :  and  the  Senate 
is  ratifying  them.  I  most  earnestly  hoi)e  that  at  the  same  time, 
as  an  even  more  important  step  towards  peace,  the  present 
Congress  will  provide  for  four  battleships  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  colliers,  and  for  the  thoro  fortification  of  Hawaii  and 
Guatanamo. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  support  a  genuine 
peace  society  in  its  efforts  for  international  arbitration  :  for  peace 
societies  merely  jeopardize  the  national  welfare,  and  are  pro- 
foundly hostile  to  American  national  life,  if  they  obstruct  the 
Government  in  providing  ample  military  and  naval  power  to 
meet  conditions  in   the  actual   world  of  today. 

A  .national  society  was  then  formed  to  popularize  this 
program.  President  Roosevelt  was  elected  first  honorary 
president  of  that  society.  When  notified  of  his  election, 
and  of  my  desire  to  withdraw  from  its  presidency  in  favor 
of  Senator  James  B.  McCreary  of  Kentucky,  this  is  what 
the  President  said: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,   May  30,   1908. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th  inst..  enclosing 
notice  of  my  election  as  first  honorary  president  of  the  Peace 
League,  and  gladly  accept,  for  I  most  (nnphatically  believe  that 
the  whole  American  people  should  subscribe  to  what  you  call  your 
"Practical  Program  for  Peace'" ;  that  is.  to  the  doctrine  that  we 
should  provide  adequate  armament  to  protect  us  against  all 
aggression,  and  at  the  same  time  strive  for  the  effective  arbitra- 
tion of  any  and  all  disputes  that  may  arise  between  us  and  for- 
eign powers  where  it  is  possible  to  submit  to  arbitration.  In 
other  words,  I  cordially  sympathize  with  your  announced  purpose 
to  secure  present  protection  for  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  as  rapid  progress  as  possible  toward  permanent  world 
peace.  As  you  well  say,  we  should  have  an  unquestionably  superior 
power  in  our  own  possessions  and  in  the  waters  ad  accnt  thereto 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans:  and  we  sliDuhl  also  do  every- 
thing possible  to  secure  agreements  with  all  governments  to 
respect  each  other's  territory  and  sovereignty  and  to  arbitrate 
all  other  questions. 

I  should  be  delighted  to  see  Senator  McCreary  made  president 
of  the  League  if  you  do  not  feel  you  could  continue  in  that  office. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  first 
for  his  character  and  his  devotion  to  the  general  welfare, 
but  not  least  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  winning  of  one 
war  (Spanish-American),  in  the  termination  of  another 
(Russo-Japanese),  in  the  prevention  of  a  third  which 
seemed  imminent,  when  the  authorities  of  California  ex- 
cluded Japanese  children  from  the  public  schools  of  tha*^ 
state;  for  taking  constructive  steps  to  promote  peace  and 
justice  by  calling  the  second  Hague  Conference,  by  pr  >- 
posing  to  that  Conference  the  establishment  of  a  po 
manent  international  Congress  and  Court  of  Justice,  an! 
by  espousing  this  scientific   program   for  national   securilv 


and  for  international  peace  and  justice,  near  the  end  of 
his  second  term  as  President. 

By  doing  so  he  lifted  the  question  of  national  armament 
above  the  domain  of  personal  opinion  and  preference  into 
the  realm  of  principle.  It  was  not  his  part  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram into  execution.  That  remains  for  others.  He  saw 
that  it  was  right.  He  espoused  it  with  characteristic  clear- 
ness of  vision  and  force  of  conviction.  General  recognition 
of  its  correctness  and  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it  must 
precede  its  adoption  and  execution  by  the  nation. 

There  is  not  time  or  space  here  to  go  thoroly  into  this 
subject.  But  these  questions  seem  in  order.  Does  this  pro- 
gram indicate  the  true  relation  between  national  security 
and  international  law  and  justice?  Have  we  the  treaties 
which  President  Roosevelt  declared  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  secure?  Have  we  the  naval  armament 
which  gives  us  an  unquestionably  superior  poiver  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  adjacent  to  our  territories 
and  possessions? 

Granted  that  this  program  supplies  a  correct  statement 
of  the  principle  applicable  to  armament,  it  is  a  matter  of 
expert  knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  compliance  with 
this  principle.  What  is  the  power  possessed  by  any  other 
country  which  it  could  put  against  us  in  the  waters  adja- 
cent to  our  possessions?  What  power  can  we  place  in  these 
waters  as  a  protection  to  our  rights  and  interests?  Is  this 
unquestionably  superior  to  the  power  any  nation  can  put 
against  us  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  in  the  Pacific  Ocean? 
It  is  for  those  who  are  trustees  of  our  national  rights  and 
interests  to  answer  these  questions,  so  as  to  properly  safe- 
guard those  rights,  and  so  fulfil  their  duties  as  trustees  for 
the  nation  and  its  people. 

This  bit  of  our  recent  history  is  presented  as  an  evidence 
of  the  correct  relation  of  national  armament  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  justice,  supplying  as  it  does  what  seems 
to  be  the  principle  applicable  to  the  present  sitiiation  or  to 
any  other  which  may  result  from  the  proposal  to  agree 
upon  a  limitation  of  armaments.  What  should  be  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  limitations?  The  principle  of  the  foregoing 
program  is  applicable,  whether  there  is  an  agreement  as 
to  the  limits  of  armament,  or  whether  there  is  competition 
in  armament  as  heretofore.  We  have  the  resources  to  attain 
and  maintain  the  naval  armament  which  that  principle 
calls  for  even  tho  Great  Britain  might  resolve  to  maintain 
her  present  command  of  the  seas. 

Under  an  international  legal  system  for  compelling  re- 
spect for  the  decision  of  International  Courts  of  Arbitra- 
tion, as  we  are  now  doing  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  it 
would  be  our  privilege,- — shall  I  say  duty? — to  supply  a 
power  proportionate  to  our  population  and  wealth.  Shall  we 
do  less  than  that,  as  a  guarantee  of  our  own  national  rights 
and  interests,  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  and  trust- 
worthy system  of  international  law  and  order? 

1903-1921 

A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.  Germany  must 
now  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  Venezuela  when 
German  warships  were  threatening  blockade  and  invasion 
because  the  Venezuelans  were  slow  in  paying  their  debts. 

Small  Scale  Diplomacy 

WE  hope  that  Secretary  Hughes  in  his  admirable  series 
of  notes  on  such  little  matters  as  the  Yap  mandate 
and  the  Panama-Costa  Rica  controversy  is  only  trying  his 
hand  out  for  some  diplomacy  in  the  grand  style  when  we 
resume  our  share  in  the  council  of  the  Powers.  He  is  an 
admirable  painter  of  miniatures;  but  can  he  do  mural 
paintings  and  public  square  statuary?  The  wealth  of  learn- 
ing and  logic  poured  so  freely  into  the  long  memoranda  on 
little  problems  would  be  wasted  on  them  unless  considered 
as  preparation  for  the  great  tasks  of  world  settlement. 
At  present  we  are  reminded  of  the  lawyer  who  was  dis- 
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tinguished  for  the  care  with  which  he  prepared  his  brief 
for  even  the  most  trivial  cases.  One  day  his  clerk  asked 
how  many  law  books  he  would  take  to  court  that  morning. 
"Only  four,"  he  said,  "after  all  the  dog  in  question  cannot 
be  worth  more  than  ten  dollars." 

The  Knox  Resolution 

Seems  such  a  relief  to  be  at  peace  again,  doesn't  it?  Or 
haven't  you  noticed  any  difference? 

Falling  Wages 

IT  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  builders,  mine  owners  and 
railroad  companies  have  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
wages,  but  fortunately  in  few  instances  have  their  em- 
ployees been  forced  down  to  the  standard  of  living  of 
Greek  professors,  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  scientific  ex- 
perts in  the  civil  service. 

A  ^^  Close-Up  "  of  Negro  Education 

By  Talcott  Williams 

WHEN  I  want  a  "close-up"  of  negro  education  in 
the  South  and  the  nation,  I  go  to  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. It  has  set  the  pace  for  half  a  century,  tho 
it  has  never  had  much  over  a  thousand  students  and  has 
now  about  eight  hundred  in  the  year's  course,  a  reduction 
due  to  the  war,  with  a  steady  inci'ease  pointing  to  twelve 
hundred  students  in  two  or  three  years.  The  plant  is  equal 
to  this  and  the  splendid  opportunities  of  this  school  should 
be  used  to  the  limit.  It  is  criminal  to  have  any  seat  vacant. 
If  you  want  to  see  it  full,  send  your  contribution  to  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia.  Already  $135,000  is  con- 
tributed yearly  in  small  sums  to  keep  Hampton  going,  and 
this  sum  does  the  work  only  because  every  boy  and  girl, 
young  man  and  woman  in  the  institution,  works  to  pay 
board  and  lodging. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  its  founder  in  1868,  came  to 
his  task  fresh  from  the  futile  schools  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  which  offered  the  elementary  education  of  New 
England,  after  250  years  of  libei-ty,  to  a  race  fresh  from 
250  years  of  slavery.  He  saw,  just  as  the  great  men  saw 
who  evangelized  and  civilized  the  northern  barbarians  of 
Europe  from  1000  to  1500  years  ago,  that  the  mechanic 
arts  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  knowledge.  Unconsciously, 
General  Armstrong  created  the  closest  parallel  of  a 
mediaeval  monastery  history  has  known.  Hampton  and  its 
elder  child,  Tuskegee,  twice  the  size  of  its  mother,  with 
their  farms  and  their  work  shops,  their  schoolrooms  and 
their  religious  atmosphere,  their  day  from  half-past  five 
until  their  tired  students  drop  asleep,  too  weary  even  to 
get  into  mischief,  repeat  the  amazing  miracles  of  Benedict 
and  the  Celtic  monks  of  Ireland,  of  sites  like  Columba, 
Cluny  and  Fulda.  "Prayer,  work  and  reading,"  these  mo- 
nastic schools  had,  and  the  greatest  of  these  was  work. 

The  great  educational  asset  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
is  that  every  hour  of  the  student  is  accounted  for  and  sub- 
ject to  rule  or  a  "regula,"  as  St.  Benedict  would  have  said. 
Think  of  your  desultory  day  while  you  were  being  educated. 
Did  you  come  out  of  high  school,  academy  or  college  with 
the  view  of  the  passing  hours,  ground  into  you  by  a  tireless 
and  tiring  schedule,  that  sixty  minutes'  worth  of  every 
hour  asleep  or  awake  had  to  be  used?  Second,  every  stu 
dent  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  has  to  learn  some  handi- 
work and  the  women  the  care  of  all  that  makes  a  home. 
Third,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  service,  prayer  and 
a  far-off  duty  of  making  life  count  for  the  advance  of  a 
race. 

By  1888  the  proof  in  character  and  teaching  power  and 
in  the  large  northern  contributions  given  Hampton  had 
made  "industrial"  the  watchword  of  secondary  southern 
negro  schools.  As  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  graduates  have 


gone  all  over  the  South  teaching,  the  leaven  has  spread 
thru  all  its  states.  Now  in  the  fullness  of  time  there  come 
two  Federal  acts,  the  Smith-Lever  for  farm  extension  and 
demonstration  teaching  and  the  Smith-Hughes  for  voca- 
tional teaching,  for  which  teachers  of  Hampton  training 
are  needed  on  a  large  scale,  demanding  as  many  teachers 
as  Hampton,  Tuskegee  and  all  the  industrial  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  South  can  furnish. 

Negro  illiteracy  is  the  peril  alike  of  the  negro  and  the 
nation.  One-third  are  illiterate.  The  college  has  been  needed 
as  much  as  the  industrial  school.  For  forty  years  and  more 
I  have  known  personally  the  graduates  of  Howard,  Fiske, 
and  Atlanta.  I  know  no  greater  achievement  than  the  work 
these  and  other  colleges  have  done  without  endowment, 
equipment  or  adequate  support.  I  know  their  shortcomings, 
and  what  fools  some  of  their  graduates  have  been;  but  I 
know  too  that  the  nation  has  had  no  more  useful  scholars 
than  the  thin,  but  courageous,  resolute  and  self-sacrificing 
line  of  negro  graduates,  about  4000  in  number,  from  north- 
ern and  southern  colleges,  who  have  given  the  negro  his 
clergymen,  his  lawyers,  his  doctors,  his  journalists  and 
above  all  his  teachers.  I  know  them,  their  burdens,  the 
scorn,  the  perils  and  the  trials  they  face.  Every  American 
should  be  proud  to  share  the  citizenship  of  this  advance 
guard  of  negro  knowledge  in  the  South. 

But  I  know  also  the  great  rural  South.  I  knew  it  thirty 
years  ago,  when  six  to  eight  weeks  in  an  open  shed  v\-as  all 
the  schooling  negroes  had.  As  on  a  tide  gauge,  I  have  seen 
the  level  rise  at  Hampton.  When  I  was  first  at  the  school 
thirty-six  years  ago,  it  could  barely  carry  a  handful  of  its 
students  to  the  first  year  of  a  northern  high  school  and 
most  left  with  a  trade  and  the  grammar  grades;  but  they 
had  character  and  the  Hampton  spirit.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  students  who  came  from  all  over  the  South  to 
Hampton  could  be  carried  only  to  the  second  high  school 
year.  Now  they  go  to  the  end  of  the  high  school.  Taking 
southern  conditions,  a  teacher  or  a  trade-taught  man  or 
woman,  farmer  or  m.echanic,  who  has  had  the  habits  that 
come  from  measured  hours,  has  lived,  boy  or  girl,  the 
soldier's  life  of  cleanliness,  unvarying  order,  discipline, 
obedience  and  punctuality,  and  has  gained  a  solid  high 
school  training,  taught  intensively,  is  sent  forth  as  exactly 
the  man  or  woman  to  raise  southern  rural  standards. 
Many  high  school  teachers  will  read  these  lines.  Could  you 
not  do  wonders  with  the  ignorant,  if  you  had  them  in  small 
classes,  each  boy  or  girl  with  the  bearing  that  comes  from 
"setting  up,"  and  an  invariable  daily  bath,  obedient,  yearn- 
ing to  learn,  sometimes  weary  and  vainly  trying  to  keep 
awake  because  they  are  earning  their  keep,  but  eager  and 
always  working? 

Hampton  now  has  four  full  high  school  years  and  two 
more  after  this  for  teachers.  It  has  the  years  of  agricul- 
tural work  which  the  Morrill  Act  requires.  Where  the 
trade  school  once  had  in  three  years  1100  hours  in  class- 
work  and  7000  manual  practice,  now  in  four  years  there  are 
3500  hours  of  class  work  and  4000  of  hand  work.  Harness 
and  wagon  have  gone.  The  automobile  and  internal  com-' 
bustion  engine  have  come.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  school 
which  a  boy  can  enter  with  no  money,  work  four  years  and 
be  able  to  make  not  only  road  but  shop  repairs  in  a  garage, 
with  a  good  technical  basis  so  that  if  he  saves  $2,000  to  i 
$2,500,  when  he  is  out  five  or  ten  years,  this  negro  boy  can, 
by  that  time,  have  a  garage  and  machine  shop  for  autos 
and  one  of  the  small  factories  now  multiplying  in  the] 
South? 

"In  ten  years  more,"  I  wrote  of  Hampton  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  in  1903,  "this  school  will  cover  high  school] 
years.  In  twenty  it  will  be  technical.  In  thirty,  I  unhesitat- 
ingly predict,  this  vast  plant  will  be  the  best  secondaryl 
technical  school  of  the  South,  turning  out  negro  foremen,! 
managers  and  overseers,  the  brains  of  the  negro  industrial! 
South."  Two-thirds  of  the  prophecy  has  come  true.  Thel 
other  third  will.  At  this  stage  of  southern  education,  forf 
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thirty  years  to  come,  a  strong  technical  secondary  institu- 
tion will  be  better  than  a  weak  scientific  technical  school. 
For  these  studies  thie  negro  does  well  to  go  North. 

HALF  the  students  of  Hampton  come  from  outside  its 
two  adjoining  states,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
This  makes  it  more  national  than  our  great  universities. 
From  primary  grade  across  the  threshold  of  a  teachers' 
college  work  it  has  gone  in  half  a  century.  It  is  a  stronfr 
technical  high  school  and  is  doing  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  already. 

It  is  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  the  military 
training  General  Armstrong  began  now  begins  preparation 
for  a  commission.  I  love  to  see  these  negro  boys  wearing 
the  officer's  cap.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  high.  Taking  the 
practice  school,  the  summer  school  and  Hampton  itself, 
the  teaching  trade  and  clerical  force  is  one  for  each  ten 
taught,  the  proportion  of  post-graduate  work.  The  endow- 
ment is  $3,000,000.  Tuition  is  carried  by  scholarships.  Half 
of  those  who  apply  are  rejected,  tho  all  that  is  asked  is 
adequate  training  for  the  grammar  grades  as  "prepara- 
tory" to  the  high  school.  In  Hampton  37  per  cent  are 
preparatory,  and  in  Tuskegee  half.  Nearly  all  the  South 
has  now  for  negroes  an  eight  month  rural  public  school, 
and  all  the  states  have  six  months.  Texas  has  good  high 
schools  and  all  the  states  have  city  high  schools.  But  the 
work  is  poor  because  the  elementary  work  is  ill-paid,  and  it 
is  ill-paid  because  the  South  has  little  wealth  to  tax,  and 
wealth  is  little  because  of  ignorance,  white  and  black — an 
evil  circle. 

Taking  these  conditions,  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  with 
their  many  imitators,  doing  the  best  they  can  on  insufficient 
means — for  industrial  education  is  always  costly — are  ex- 
actly what  is  needed  to  reduce  colored  illiteracy,  thru  rural 
and  city  primary  and  grammar  schools.  To  meet  these 
needs,  both  these  schools  are  moving  toward  preparation 
for  college  and  university,  introducing  French  and  Spanish 
while  doing  the  great  work  needed  in  teaching  the  southern 
negro  rural  school.  This  is  the  greatest  need  in  our  national 
education,  first  met  by  Hampton. 

The  teachers,  mechanics  and  farmers  it  sends  out  can  go 
into  ignorant  neighborhoods,  make  over  the  schools,  im- 
prove the  family  standard  of  living  and  of  the  house  itself, 
spread  new  ideas  in  farming,  in  fruit  and  flower  raising, 
and  teach  other  teachers  to  do  the  same  work. 

A  Literate  Citizenship 

By  Franklin  H.   Giddings 

THE  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York  City  has  rendered 
an  unusual  and  important  public  service  by  setting 
forth  in  clear  statement  the  arguments  both  for  and 
against  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  which  the 
voters  of  this  State  will  pass  upon  in  November,  and  in 
obtaining  a  referendum  vote  upon  the  merits  of  the  propo- 
sition from  members  of  the  Union  to  whom  the  positive 
and  negative  arguments  were  submitted.  At  the  present 
writing  1007  members  have  voted  for  the  amendment  and 
109  against  it. 

The  amendment  if  adopted  would  not  deprive  any  voter 
who  now  enjoys  the  franchise  of  any  political  right  now 
possessed.  It  requires  that  citizens  hereafter  enfran- 
chised shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. Inasmuch  as  this  ability  is  a  requirement  for  nat- 
uralization the  amendment  introduces  no  new  principle  or 
test.  Practically  it  amounts  only  to  an  enforcement  of  the 
naturalization  requirement  which  notoriously  has  been  dis- 
regarded. In  opposition  to  the  amendment  it  has  been 
argued  that  ability  to  read  and  write  a  specified  language 
is  no  test  of  political  competence,  that  many  individuals 
who  under  this  requirement  would  be  excluded  from  the 
polls  are  able  to  read  and  write  other  languages,  and  that 


exclusion  would  operate  to  sharpen  race  and  language  dif- 
ferences in  our  population. 

These  negative  arguments  are  essentially  childish  and 
are  only  a  camouflage  for  the  real  objections  of  politicians 
who  live  upon  the  illegitimate  power  which  they  enjoy  thru 
their  ascendancy  over  ignorant  voters.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  intelligent  and  high-minded  men  and  women  in  this 
as  in  other  countries  who  at  present  cannot  read  and  write 
the  English  language,  and  that  so  far  as  these  qualities  go 
they  have  political  capacity.  But  it  is  not  true  that  any  in- 
telligent and  high-minded  man  or  woman  who  has  elected 
to  be  and  live  as  an  American  citizen  will  contentedly  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  language  of  his  chosen  land,  and  the 
number  of  individuals  feeling  this  way  about  the  matter, 
but  actually  unable  to  acquire  English,  is  negligible. 

The  only  large  body  of  potential  voters  that  would  be 
hit  by  the  amendment  is  made  up  of  groups  that  ob- 
stinately, or  indolently,  or  unintelligently,  or  for  revolu- 
tionary or  other  illegitimate  purposes  voluntarily  remain 
disqualified. 

So  far  from  showing  consideration  or  granting  privileges 
to  these  groups  in  the  fear  that  unless  they  are  treated 
with  special  tenderness,  race  and  language  lines  will  be 
sharpened  and  hardened,  they  should  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  American  citizenship  tolerates  no  divided  al- 
legiance. Race  and  language  lines  are  maintained  by  com- 
plaisance, not  by  arbitrary  insistence  upon  the  language  of 
the  land. 

Insistence  upon  literacy  as  a  qualification  for  voting  is 
not  an  innovation  in  America.  In  was,  in  fact,  more  strictly 
insisted  on  in  earlier  times,  or  even  a  generation  ago,  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  no  guarantee  of  good  citizenship  nor  any 
general  remedy  for  social  ills,  but  it  is  an  important  con- 
stituent factor  of  sound  public  policy.  The  individual  who 
cannot  read  and  write  the  language  of  his  country,  who 
therefore  cannot  read  either  its  newspapers  or  its  laws,  is 
at  the  mercy  of  political  elements  and  of  industrial  forces  . 
ready  to  "play"  him,  exploit  him,  and  devour  him.  In  a  land 
of  illiterate  voters  elections  ai-e  a  farce.  Whatever  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  called,  it  is  not  in  fact  a  republic. 

It  must  be  said  also  that  there  is  a  stupid  fallacy  in  the 
argument  which  makes  much  of  the  distinction  between 
native  intelligence  and  acquired  knowledge.  The  distinction 
is  a  real  one  in  individual  cases,  but  it  is  statistically  insig- 
nificant when  large  population  groups  are  under  considera- 
tion, because  as  a  general  practical  fact,  intelligent  men 
and  women  acquire  education  proportionate  to  their  intel- 
ligence, and  they  do  this  whether  they  are  poor  or  rich, 
compelled  to  work,  or  born  to  leisure. 

The  referendum  vote  of  the  Citizens'  Union  is  unhappily 
of  no  value  as  indicating  what  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth will  do  in  November.  Powerful  political  influences 
may  always  be  counted  upon  to  oppose  any  policy  that  is 
grounded  in  the  wisdom  of  common  sense  and  the  morality 
of  common  honesty.  The  amendment  will  not  be  carried 
without  vigorous  action  by  voters  who  have  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  that  they  have  certain  prejudices  in  favor  of 
common  sense  and  common  honesty. 


No  Loss  to  Anybody 


THERE  may  be  some  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  the 
authorities  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Haywood,  the 
I.  W.  W.  chief,  to  Russia,  but  after  all  his  influence  as  a 
"martyr"  in  a  Federal  prison  would  be  more  potent  than 
his  influence  as  a  runaway  in  winning  new  recruits  to  red 
radicalism  in  the  United  States.  As  for  Russia — one  more 
Bolshevik  there  cannot  do  much  harm  that  remains  un- 
done. 

The  only  real  loser  is  Haywood,  who  will  find  Russia 
less  comfortable  than  an  American  prison  if  his  experience 
is  like  that  of  other  radicals  who  have  made  pilgrimage  to 
Moscow. 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


An  End  to    "Splendid    Isolation" 

THE  American  Government  has  decided  to  take  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
to  be  represented  on  the  Reparations  Commission.  The 
official  invitation,  delivered  by  the  British  Ambassador  in 
the  name  of  Premier  Lloyd  George,  ran  thus: 

As  President  of  the  Allied  Coufereuoe,  which  is  just  completing 
its  sittings  in  London,  I  am  authorized  with  the  unanimous  con- 
■currence  of  all  the  powers  here  represented  to  express  to  the 
United  States  Government  our  feeling  that  the  settlement  of  the 
-international  difSculties  in  which  the  world  is  still  involved 
■would  be  materially  assisted  by  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  that  Government 
is  disposed  to  be  represented  in  the  future,  as  it  was  at  an  earlier 
-date,  at  allied  conferences,  wherever  they  may  meet,  at  the 
Ambassadors'  Conference,  which  sits  at  Paris,  and  on  the  Repara- 
tions Commission. 

We  are  united  in  feeling  that  American  cognizance  of  our  pro- 
ceedings and,  where  possible.  American  participation  in  them, 
will  be  best  facilitated  by  this. 

I     Secretary  Hughes  replied  on  May  6: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  i-eceived  thru  the 
British  Ambassador  the  courteous  communication  in  which  you 
state  that,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  powers  repre- 
sented at  the  Allied  Conference  in  London,  you  are  to  inquire 
whether  this  Government  is  disposed  to  be  represented  in  the 
future,  as  it  was  in  the  past,  at  allied  conferences,  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Ambassadors  in  Paris  and  on  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  maintaining  the 
traditional  policy  of  abstention  from  participation  in  matters  of 
distinctly  European  concern,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  proper 
encouragements  and  in  the  just  settlement  of  matters  of  world- 
wide importance  which  are  under  discussion  in  these  conferences, 
and  desires  helpfully  to  cooperate  in  the  deliberations  upon  these 
questions. 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  appointed  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
will  be  instructed  on  his  arrival  in  England  to  take  part  as  the 
representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  American  Ambassador 
to  Erance  will  be  instructed  to  resume  his  place  as  unofficial 
observer  on  the  conference  of  Ambassadors,  and  Mr.  Roland 
W.  Boyden  will  be  instructed  to  sit  again  in  an  unofficial  capacity 
on  the  Reparations  Commission. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
notes  with  pleasure  your  expression  of  the 
belief  of  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
governments  assembled  in  London  that 
American  cooperation  in  the  settlement  of 
the  great  international  questions  growing 
out  of  the  World  War  will  be  of  material 
assistance. 

This  decision,  of  course,  affects  in  no 
way  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
toward  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  is  a  body 
quite  distinct  from  the  Council  of  the 
League.  The  function  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allies,  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  and  the  Reparations 
Commission  is  to  settle  the  questions 
arising  directly  from  the  Great  War; 
to  make  treaties,  to  enforce  them  and 
to  make  such  practical  modifications 
and  readjustments  as  time  may  show 
to  be  necessary.  The  League  of  Nations, 
which  contains  many  nations  neutral 
during  the  Great  War,  and  even  the 
enemy  nations  of  Austria  and  Bulgaria, 
does  not  deal  directly  with  the  peace 
settlements  concerning  only  the  bellig- 
erent   powers,   but    rather    with    ques- 
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tions  of  general  interest  which  affect  neutrals  as 
much  as  belligerents.  As  time  goes  on  and  normal  re- 
lations are  restored  between  Germany  and  the  Allies  the 
inter-Allied  diplomatic  conferences  will  become  less  fre- 
quent and  less  important  and  the  League  of  Nations  will 
take  its  rightful  place  as  the  one  great  international  or- 
ganization. But  just  at  present  the  meetings  of  Allied 
Premiers  rather  overshadow  the  prestige  of  the  League 
because  of  the  immediate  importance  of  the  crisis  with 
Germany.  This  fact  gives  great  importance  to  the  decision 
of  the  Administration  to  reenter  the  field  of  European 
diplomacy,  if  not  as  a  Member  State  of  the  League  yet  as 
one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Germany  Heeds  the  Warning 

THE  text  of  the  Allied  ultimatum  to  Germany  has  been 
published.  It  begins  by  "taking  note  of  the  fact  that 
despite  the  successive  concessions  made  by  the  Allies  since 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  despite  the 
warnings  and  sanctions  agreed  upon  at  Spa  and  Paris,  as 
well  as  of  the  sanctions  announced  at  London  and  since 
applied,  the  German  Government  is  still  in  default"  re- 
specting several  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  most  important  of  these  alleged  violations  of  the 
Treaty  concern  (1)  disarmament,  (2)  reparations  pay- 
ments due  by  May  1,  1921,  (3)  the  trial  of  war  criminals. 

In  view  of  these  failures  to  meet  Treaty  obligations  the 
German  Government  is  ordered  to  make  the  following 
pledges : 

(1)  To  execute  without  reservation  or  condition  its  obliga- 
tions as  defined  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

(2)  To  accept  and  realize  without  reservation  or  condition 
in  regard  to  its  obligations  and  guarantees  prescribed  by  the 
Reparation  Commi.'-sion. 

(3)  To  execute  without  reservation  or  delay  measures  con- 
cerning military,  naval  and  aerial  disarmament,  of  which  Ger- 
many was  notified  by  the  Allied  nations  in  their  note  of  January 
29 ;  those  measures  in  the  execution  of  which  they  have  so  far 
failed  to  comply  with  are  to  be  completed  immediately,  and  the 

remainder  on  a  date  still  to  be 
fixed. 

(4)  To  proceed  without  res- 
ervation or  delay  to  the  trial  of 
war  criminals,  and  also  with 
other  parts  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  fulfilled. 

Should  Germany  fail  to 
comply  with  these  demands 
the  Allies  will  "proceed  on 
May  12  with  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  valley"  and  with 
"other  military  and  naval 
measures."  "This  occupation 
will  last  as  long  as  Germany 
continues  her  failure  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  laid  down." 

The  stipulations  of  the 
Reparation  Commission  are 
submitted  to  Germany  in  a 
document  accompanying  the 
Allied  ultimatum.  Germany 
is  held  liable  for  the  sum  of 
132,000,000,000  gold  marks 
plus  the  Belgian  war  debt  to 
the  Allies.  But  from  this  sum 
!"     may    be    deducted    the    pay- 
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ments  already  made  by  Germany  and  other  credits  for 
property  in  ceded  territory  or  payments  made  by  Ger- 
many's former  allies. 

To  cover  the  German  debt  for  reparations,  bonds  must 
be  issued  secured  on  the  whole  assets  of  the  German  Em- 
pire and  of  its  constituent  States,  These  bonds  will  be  Ger- 
man Government  bearer  bonds  in  such  form  and  of  such 
denominations  as  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe and  shall  be  free  from  any  form  of  taxation  by  Ger- 
many. Until  the  bonds  are  redeemed  Germany  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  yearly  2,000,000,000  gold  marks  and  26  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  her  exports,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
established  by  some  other  method. 
Within  twenty-five  days  Germany 
must  pay  1,000,000,000  marks  in 
gold,  approved  foreign  bills  or 
drafts  at  three  months  on  the 
German  Treasury.  This  payment 
will  be  credited  as  the  first  two 
quarterly  instalments  of  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

A  Committee  on  Guarantees  is 
to  be  established  to  supervize  the 
application  to  the  reparations  in- 
debtedness of  funds  assigned  as 
security  for  payment,  such  as 
German  maritime  and  land  cus- 
toms duties.  This  committee  shall 
comprize  representatives  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive if  our  Government  desires  to 
do  so.  Germany  is  authorized  to 
work  off  part  of  her  debt  by  ap- 
plying material  and  labor  directly 
to  the  restoration  of  the  devas- 
tated areas,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  requested. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a  long 
speech  explained  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  meaning  of  the  ulti- 
matum. He  said  that  for  two 
years  the  Allies  had  been  very 
patient  with  Germany  and  had 
repeatedly  made  concessions  or 
extended  time  in  order  that  the 
German  Government  might  meet 
its  obligations  without  provoking 
an  internal  crisis.  In  some  re- 
spects the  obhgations  of  Germany  respecting  disarmament 
had  been  lived  up  to;  thus  the  army  had  been  reduced 
to  100,000  and  most  (tho  not  all  )  of  the  cannon, 
machine  guns,  rifles  and  ammunition  demanded  had  been 
surrendered.  But  irregular  military  organizations  still 
existed.  Bavaria  alone  had  a  force  of  300,000.  These  ir- 
regular forces  had  rifles  and  machine  guns  and  probably 
some  cannon.  The  German  Government  professes  that  such 
heavily  armed  police  and  militia  are  necessary  to  keep 
down  Communist  insurrections,  but  it  is  the  very  presence 
of  these  irregular  forces  that  makes  it  hard  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  country.  Regarding  the  punishment 
of  German  war  criminals  the  Allies  made  the  remarkable 
concession  of  leaving  it  to  the  German  courts,  but  practi- 
cally nothing  had  been  done  to  show  the  good  faith  of  Ger- 
many in  this  matter. 

Respecting  reparations,  Germany  has  paid  only  t\v.> 
fifths  of  the  20,000,000,000  gold  marks  due  by  May  1,  19_'l. 
Germany  was  invited  by  the  Allies  at  the  Peace  Conf(  r- 
ence  to  submit  for  their  consideration  within  four  montis 
a  general  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  reparati.  n 
account.  Germany  made  no  such  offer  then  or  later  un'il 
the  London  Conference  "and  when  the  offer  came  it  was 
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SO  obviously  inadequate  as  to  constitute  contemptuous   de- 
fiance of  the  Peace  Treaty." 

He  then  discussed  the  financial  details  of  the  demands 
on  Germany  and  pronounced  them  fair,  just  and  even  con- 
siderate. He  pointed  out  that  the  fixed  payments  demanded 
were  within  Germany's  capacity  to  pay  and  could  be  re- 
deemed in  part  by  labor  and  materials  as  well  as  by  gold, 
and  defended  the  export  levy  (26  per  cent;  25  per  cent  in 
payment  on  issued  bonds  and  1  per  cent  as  interest  on 
bonds  not  yet  issued)  on  the  ground  that  it  was  automati- 
cally adjusted  to   Germany's  recovering  prosperity. 

The  reason  why   the   Allied   terms  had  to   be   backed   by 

threats  and  force  was  German 
public  opinion.  No  German  Gov- 
ernment could  agree  to  really 
adequate  terms  without  being 
overthrown  "unless  the  alterna- 
tive is  m.ore  disagreeable."  The 
reason  for  using  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  as  a  threat  was  that 
the  Ruhr  valley  "contains  every 
quality  of  coal  for  every  conceiv- 
able purpose"  and  produces  two- 
thirds  of  the  German  iron  and 
steel.  Some  people  thought  France 
too  exacting,  but  France  is  more 
exposed  to  assault  than  Great 
Britain,  defended  by  the  sea 
"with  the  best  of  the  German 
fleet  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  or  Italy, 
defended  by  the  Alps. 

The  German  Government  de- 
layed till  the  last  its  reply.  The 
ministry  resigned,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  Pi-esident  Ebert 
could  get  together  a  new  cabinet. 
Finally  Dr.  Wirth,  leader  of  the 
Center  (or  Catholic)  party  ac- 
cepted the  Chancellorship  and  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  A 
coalition  ministry  of  Centrists, 
Democrats  and  moderate  Social- 
ists, supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  Reichstag,  was  hastily  as- 
sembled. The  new  Administra- 
tion anounced  that  it  would  ac- 
cept the  Allied  terms  in  order  to 
prevent  a  French  invasion  of  the 
Ruhr. 


The  Upper  Silesian  War 

A  plebiscite  makes  strange  bedfellows.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  Allies  are  threatening  Germany  with 
an  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  coal  mining  district  in  the  west 
they  are  defending  Germany  from  a  Polish  invasion  of  the 
Silesian  coal  mining  district  in  the  east. 

The  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  on  March  20  went 
strongly  for  Germany.  This  caused  bitter  disappointment 
among  the  Poles,  who  had  the  highest  hopes  of  victory  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Polish-speaking  population  of 
Upper  Silesia  outnumbers  the  German-speaking  element. 
But  uncertainty  had  more  to  do  with  the  present  Polish 
insurrection  than  disappointment.  The  plebiscite  did  not  of 
itself  settle  the  fate  of  Upper  Silesia;  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were  to  de- 
termine the  new  frontier,  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
sults of  the  popular  vote  and  also  the  geographical  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  country. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  parts  of  Upper  Silesia  richest 
in  mineral  wealth  were  also  the  parts  where  the  vote  was 
closest.  The  northern  and  western  districts  voted  over- 
whelmingly   German    and    the    Poles    have    abandoned    all 
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hope  that  they  will  be  awarded  to  Poland.  But  thruout  the 
mining  area  of  the  southeast  Polish  and  German  towns 
were  closely  intermingled  so  that  any  boundary  which 
might  be  drawn  would  be  certain  either  to  bring  many 
Poles  under  German  rule  or  many  Germans  under  Polish 
rule.  A  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  will  show  the 
difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  making  a  wholly  satis- 
factory frontier  on  the  basis  of  the  plebiscite. 

The  Germans  promptly  put  in  a  claim  to  the  whole  of 
Upper  Silesia  on  the  ground  that  the  region  was  an  eco- 
nomic unit  and  could  not  be  divided  without  fatal  injury 
to  both  parts.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  coal  mines, 
iron  mines,  factories,  railways  and  workingmen's  homes 
may  be  so  related  to  each  other  that  to  drive  a  national 
boundary  thru  a  mining  district  would  be  as  risky  as  King 
Solomon's  proposed  division  of  the  baby  between  the  two 
women  who  claimed  it  by  mother-right.  They  also  appealed 
adroitly  to  the  self-interest  of  the  Allies,  insisting  that 
without  the  coal  of  Upper  Silesia  they  could  not  meet  the 
war  indemnity  obligations  laid  on  them.  To  these  argu- 
ments the  Poles  replied  that  their  need  for  the  Silesian 
coal  was  greater  than  that  of  Germany.  If  the  mining  dis- 
trict had  to  be  awarded  as  a  unit  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  it  should  go  to  Poland,  es- 
pecially since  the  Poles  cast  a  heavy  vote,  in 
many  cases  a  majority  vote,  in  the  mining 
communities. 

The  Allies,  more  intent  on  the  reparations 
controversy,  delayed  their  decision,  or  at 
least  any  public  announcement  of  it.  But  the 
rumor  was  noised  abroad  that  the  decision 
had  been  reached  to  settle  the  question  in 
favor  of  Germany;  that  Germany  was  to  get 
not  only  the  northern  and  western  districts 
where  the  vote  was  almost  uniformly  Ger- 
man, but  also  the  great  bulk  of  the  mining 
area  where  the  Poles  and  Germans  were  in 
close  rivalry. 

Poland,  it  was  said,  would  get  nothing 
but  the  two  districts  of  Pless  and  Rybnik 
in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  majority 
in  favor  of  union  with  Poland  was  the 
strongest. 

The  Poles  did  not  wait  to  confirm  the 
rumor,  but  flew  to  arms  at  once.  Korfanty, 
the  Polish  plebiscite  commissioner  and 
director  of  propaganda,  appealed  from  the 
ballot  to  the  sword  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurrection.  Within  less  than  a 
week  the  Polish  insurgents  had  occupied 
nearly  every  industrial  town  within  the  dis- 
puted area. 


worse,  Poland  was  permitted  to  profit  on  both  occasions 
from  her  lawlessness.  The  decision  of  the  Allies  awarded 
to  Poland  Eastern  Galicia  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lem- 
berg  was  occupied  in  disregard  of  the  truce  which  the  Allies 
were  trying  to  bring  about  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Ukrainians.  In  the  matter  of  Vilna  a  final  decision  has  not 
yet  been  reached  as  between  the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians, 
but  the  Poles  still  hold  "nine  points  of  the  law."  Nor  is 
Poland  the  only  nation  which  has  tried  with  some  success 
to  rewrite  a  treaty  by  a  military  coup  d'etat.  D'Annunzio's 
raid  on  Fiume  never  had  the  open  support  of  the  Italian 
Government,  but  it  had  sufficient  sympathy  from  the  Italian 
people  and  from  parts  of  the  Italian  army  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  many  months  to  take  active  measures  against 
the  poet-dictator;  and  when  a  pacific  settlement  was  at 
last  reached — and  enforced — the  terms  were  more  favorable 
to  Italy  than  they  might  have  been  had  D'Annunzio  "be- 
haved." The  Turks  have  also  discovered  that  an  army  in 
the  field,  defying  both  the  Allies  and  the  Government  of 
the  Sultan,  has  been  able  to  win  a  more  favorable  peace 
than  diplomats  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  Allies.  It  is 
not  surprizing  that  with  so  many  demoralizing  precedents 
before  them  the  Polish  in- 
surgents have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Allies 
will  always  recognize  an 
accomplished  fact,  how- 
ever violent  and  illegal, 
and  that  their  own  gov- 
ernment, tho  it  may  not 
support  them  openly,  is 
always  willing  to  accept 
the  fruits  of  victory  once 
they  are  gathered. 

There  is  no  German 
military  organization  in 
Upper  Silesia  itself,  but 
the  Germans  have  been 
concentrating  large  forces 
on  the  border  as  a  threat 
to  the  Polish  insurgents 
and  also  to  the  Polish 
Government  should  it  dare 
offer  any  support  to  the 
insurrection.  The  situation 
is  a  very  menacing  one, 
since  the  German  army 
has  lost  that  instinctive 
obedience  to  the  central 
authority  which  distin- 
guished it  under  the  old 
Empire.    The    refusal    of 
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UPPER    SILESIA 

The  impossibility  of  making  any  frontier  satis- 
factory to  both  Polish  and  German  elements  is 
shown  by  this  map,  the  shaded  area  of  which 
voted  Polish  in  the  plebiscite,  and  the  unshaded 
area  German.  The  two  are  so  inextricably  inter- 
locked and  intermingled  that  any  boundary 
would  bring  some  Poles  under  German  rule  and 
Germans  under  Polish  rule 


Poles    vs.    Allies 


THE  Allied  forces  of  occupation  were  taken  by  surprize 
and  could  not  successfully  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
Poles  were  equipped  with  rifles,  ammunition  and  even  with 
artillery;  they  were  estimated  at  90,000,  and  included  in 
their  number  njany  Polish  regular  troops  from  across  the 
frontier.  For  all  that,  the  Polish  Government  disavows  the 
insurrection.  The  men  at  Warsaw  realize  that  the  last  word 
belongs  to  the  Allied  Powers  and  that  such  irregular  and 
illegal  violence,  whatever  its  temporary  success,  would  only 
prejudice  their  cause  in  the  long  run.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Polish  Government  is  sincere  in  re- 
pudiating the  outbreak. 

Unfortunately,  the  attitude  of  the  Polish  Government  is 
one  thing,  and  that  of  the  Polish  army  and  population  quite 
another.  Twice  before,  in  the  case  of  Lemberg  and  in  the 
case  of  Vilna,  the  Polish  military  authorities  have  taken 
matters  into  their  own  hands  in  defiance  of  the  Allied 
Powers  and  even  of  their  own  civil  government.  What  is 


Bavaria  and  of  East 
Prussia  to  disarm,  the  organization  of  irregular  local 
militia,  the  reactionary  and  monarchist  demonstrations  in 
which  officers  have  freely  indulged  are  indications  that  if 
the  disturbance  in  Upper  Silesia  is  not  soon  settled  Berlin 
will  be  as  unable  to  control  fanatical  German  nationalists 
as  Warsaw  is  to  control  its  very  "self-determined"  Polish 
compatriots. 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  phase  of  the  whole  affair 
is  that  in  trying  to  suppress  the  insurrection  the  Allied 
armies  of  occupation  have  been  forced  into  active  com- 
bat with  the  Polish  rebels.  The  French,  the  best  and  closest 
friends  of  Poland  in  all  Europe,  have  in  several  places 
been  compelled  to  take  military  measures  to  restore  order. 
They  have  done  this  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  as  their 
sympathies  and  duties  are  in  absolute  conflict,  and  the 
Germans  accuse  them  of  working  only  half-heartedly  to 
put  down  the  rebellion.  It  is  certain  that  the  Italian  troops 
have  been  more  active.  Serious  fighting  has  taken  place 
between  the  Italians  and  the  Poles  and  a  number  of  Italian 
officers  and  soldiers  were  killed.   Such  an  incident  is  only 
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Uncle   Sam:   "Come   on,  John,  we're  all  ready 

for  the  start." 
John:   'Tm  not!" 


too  liable  to  poison  futui-e  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Poland 
and  Italy  even  if  more  serious  im- 
mediate consequences  are  averted. 

Green  Meets  Orange 

THE  elections  for  the  Parlia- 
ments of  northern  and  south- 
ern Ireland  will  take  place  on 
May  24.  The  northern  Parliament 
will  assemble  on  June  7  and  the 
southern  on  June  28.  Sinn  Fein  has 
decided  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions, but  only  as  a  popular  demon- 
stration of  sentiment;  the  mem- 
bers of  that  party  instead  of  tak- 
ing their  seats  in  either  Parlia- 
ment will  meet  in  the  Dail  Eireann, 
the  legislative  body  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

De  Valera's  election  manifesto 
declares  uncompromizingly  for  "the 
legitimacy  of  the  republic"  and  in- 
sists that  Sinn  Fein  still  makes 
complete  independence  its  unalter- 
able program.  None  the  less,  some  British  papers  see  a 
rainbow  of  hope  in  the  recent  secret  conference  between  Sir 
James  Craig,  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionists,  and  De  Valera, 
President  of  the  "Irish  Republic."  No  immediate  results 
were  reached,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be  hoped  for, 
but  it  was  encouraging  that  men  so  far  apart  in  opinion 
would  even  consent  to  meet  for  conference.  The  Sinn  Fein 
statement  of  the  affair  is  as  follows: 

There  is  a  tendency  in  British  and  Orange  newspapers  to 
attach  to  the  meeting  between  President  De  Valera  and  Sir 
James  Craig  an  amount  of  undue  importance  which  is  not  justi- 
fied. It  was  only  natural  that  the  President,  as  the  duly  elected 
leader  of  the  Irish  people,  and  having  undertaken  to  speak  on 
their  behalf,  should  be  always  willing  to  discuss  the  future  of 
Ireland  with  the  leader  of  any  section  of  its  people. 

Tbe  statement  by  Sir  James  Craig  runs  thus: 

My  conversation  with  De  Valera  having  taken  place,  and 
Ulster  having  already  by  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
(Jovernment  of  Ireland  Act  (the  Home  Rule  bill),  and  by  the 
undertaking  to  work  them,  reached  the  limit  of  concession,  no 
further  discussion  will  be  entered  into.  When  the  Parliaments 
have  been  established  and  the  Council  of  Ireland  has  been  con- 
stituted there  will  be  the  necessary  constitutional  link  between 
Northern  Ireland  and  Southern  Ireland. 

Viscount  French  retired  on  April  30  from  his  post  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Governor  General  of  Ireland.  On 
leaving  office  he  was  made  an  Earl.  Viscount  Talbot,  who 
is  an  English  Conservative,  but  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  has  succeeded  him  and  will  be  the  first  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant under  the  new  Home  Rule  system. 

Haiti's   Indictment  of  Uncle  Sam 

THE  Haitian  question  is  bobbing  up  again.  A  group 
of  Haitian  nationalists  calling  themselves  the  Union 
Patriotique  d'Haiti  have  appealed  to  the  Harding  Admin- 
istration to  reverse  the  policy  of  American  occupation  and 
control  pursued  by  the  Wilson  Administration  and  to  give 
"reparations"  for  numerous  alleged  outrages.  The  memo- 
randum contains  many  specific  charges  against  agents 
of  the  American  administration  in  Haiti  and  insists  that 
the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  conducted  only  a  most  super- 
ficial investigation,  hearing  very  few  witnesses  and  ignor- 
ing numerous  complaints  against  the  American  forces  of 
occupation  and  the  native  gendarmerie  organized  under 
American  auspices.  Admiral  Knapp,  it  is  alleged,  "did  noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing  at  all,"  to  carry  on  the  investigation. 
The  American  Navy  Department  is  accused  of  having  sup- 
pressed even  the  incomplete  report  of  the  Naval  Court  of 
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Inquiry,  "because  it  was  faced  with 
charges  of  such  a  horrible  nature 
that  it  thought  best  to  pass  them 
over  in  silence." 

It  is  charged  that  the  financial 
system  of  Haiti  was  brought  under 
American  control  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  $500,000  belonging  to  the 
Government  and  deposited  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Haiti.  Then,  using 
the  revolution  of  1915  as  an  excuse, 
the  American  Government  landed 
armed  forces  in  Haiti  and  forced 
Haiti  under  threat  of  military  coer- 
cion to  agree  to  a  treaty  which  prac- 
tically placed  the  country  under  an 
American  protectorate.  It  is  charged 
that  even  this  treaty  was  continually 
disregarded  by  the  American  forces 
of  occupation  who  gradually  ab- 
sorbed the  functions  of  the  native 
Haitian  civil  authorities.  It  is 
charged  that  the  native  gendarmerie 
were  an  unreliable  and  inefficient 
force,  improperly  recruited  and 
trained  by  the  Americans.  It  is 
charged  that  the  American  Financial  Adviser  as- 
sumed practically  dictatorial  powers  in  fixing  the  Haitian 
budget  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  their  legal  representatives.  American  "usurpation" 
reached  its  bight  in  the  suppression  of  the  Haitian  Par- 
liament by  armed  force  and  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution by  illegal  processes,  with  the  voting  under  strict 
control  of  the  gendarmerie  and  American  officers.  It  is  al- 
leged that  "There  was  only  one  kind  of  ballot,  bearing  the 
word  'Yes.' "  Finally,  the  Haitian  memorandum  charges 
numerous  arbitrary  arrests,  suppressions  of  the  native 
press,  executions  of  alleged  bandits  without  trial,  cruelties 
to  prisoners  and  rebels  and  incidents  of  murder  and  pillage. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  said  that  the  Haitian 
charges  were  all  unfounded  and  that  he  was  "sick  of  hav- 
ing this  thing  recur,  be  disproved  and  recur  again."  His 
visit  to  Haiti  had  convinced  him,  he  said,  that  the  presence 
of  American  marines  in  the  country  was  still  indispensable. 


Steel  Policies 


THE  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  begun  its  de-. 
flation  of  prices  and  of  wages.  Prices  have  been  cut 
from  $1.50  to  $15  a  ton,  according  to  the  class  of  com- 
modity affected;  the  reduction  amounting  to  $15  a  ton  in 
tin  plate,  $9  a  ton  in  steel  plates,  $5  a  ton  in  structural 
steel;  $4  a  ton  in  steel  slabs,  and  $1.50  a  ton  in  large 
billets.  Wage  reductions  have  also  been  announced.  The 
average  wage  rates  of  day  labor  will  be  reduced  by  20  per 
cent  from  May  16.  Salaries  will  be  "equitably  adjusted" 
to  a  lower  scale.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  wages  and 
prices  is  the  falling  off  of  orders;  which  has  also  led  the 
company  to  reduce  its  working  force  and  to  take  steps  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  During  the  war  period,  when 
demand  for  steel  was  enormous,  wages  rapidly  increased. 
The  average  wage  in  1920  was  more  than  double  the  aver- 
age wage  in  1916;  and  during  the  same  period  the  labor 
cost  per  ton  of  finished  steel  increased  from  a  little  over 
$17  to  over  $40. 

Hours  of  labor,  however,  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
wartime  demand  for  steel.  The  twelve-hour  working  day 
was  common,  and  it  happened  not  infrequently  that  a 
worker  had  to  remain  at  his  post  for  two  or  three  twelve- 
hour  shifts  in  succession.  Judge  Gary  announces  that 
"After  long  and  painstaking  effort  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  practicable  basis  for  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  twelve-hour  day  or  turn  in  the  immediate  future.  How- 
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ever,  we  have  already  eliminated  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  certain  departments 
and  shall  continue  our  efforts  in  this 
direction  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  making  the  elimination  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  complete  during-  the  next  year." 
The  seven  day  working  week  and  the 
twenty-four  hour  turn  when  the  shifts  are 
changed    have    already   been    eliminated. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is- 
sued a  formal  complaint  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  a 
number  of  its  subsidiary  companies, 
charging  it  with  price  discrimination.  Ob- 
jection is  raised  to  the  policy  by  which 
steel  manufactured  outside  of  Pittsburgh 
is  sold  at  the  Pittsburgh  price  (f.o.b.)  plus 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  freight  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  point  of  destination.  It 
is  alleged  that  "The  Pittsburgh  plus  price 
enables  the  Pittsburgh  steel  manufactur- 
ers to  secure  for  their  plants  substantially 
50  per  cent  of  the  steel  manufacturing 
business  of  the  United  States"  and  "en- 
ables the  high  cost  steel  manufacturing 
plants  at  Pittsburgh  to  fix  and  maintain  sufficiently 
high  prices  for  their  product  to  operate  at  a  profit" 
without  suffering  from  the  competition  of  lower  cost 
plants  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  while  it  also 
"enables  the  low  cost  steel  manufacturing  plants  outside 
of  Pittsburgh  to  secure  not  only  the  profit  which  the  high 
cost  Pittsburgh  steel  manufacturing  plants  secure,  but 
undu'y  large  additional  profits  because  they  manufacture 
rolled  steel  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  at  Pittsburgh."  In 
other  words,  prices  are  standardized  all  over  the  country 
at  the  Pittsburgh  rates  irrespective  of  costs,  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  it.  Chairman  Thompson  and  Commissioners 
Pollard  and  Nugent  made  the  complaint;  Commissioners 
Gaskill  and  Murdock  dissenting. 

Are  the  Railroads  Efficient? 

THE  discussion  over  wages  readjustments  on  the  rail- 
ways is  now  turning  largely  on  the  question  of  the 
savings  possible  without  wage  reduction.  The  spokesmen 
of  the  unions  admit  the  need  for  greater  economy  and 
lower  costs  in  railway  operation.  But  they  oppose  the  idea 
that  the  only  possible  saving  must  come  out  of  the  pay  en- 
velope of  the  employees. 

A  memorandum  presented  by  W.  J.  Lauck  to  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  enumerates  many  alleged  inefficiencies 
and  extravagances  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies. 
It  is  claimed  that:  (1)  $272,500,000  could  be  saved  by 
"systematic  application  to  the  locomotives  of  demonstrated 
improvements";  (2)  $50,000,000  could  be  saved  by  more 
careful  purchase,  inspection  and  utilization  of  coal;  (3) 
proper  shop  organization  would  save  "at  least  $17,000,000"; 

(4)  $10,000,000  could  be  saved  in  power  plant  fuel;  (5)  the 
consumption  of  water  could  be  reduced  in  cost  by  $12,600,- 
000  a  year;  (6)  $75,000,000  a  year  is  wasted  in  supply  pur- 
chasing; (7)  "the  use  of  efficient  methods  of  cost  account- 
ing" would  save  $10,900,000;  (8)  "the  industrial  losses  due 
to  unnecessary  labor  turnover  and  to  inadequate  training 
of  personnel"  is  estimated  at  $40,000,000;  (9)  preventable 
■Joss  and  damage  amounts  annually  to  $90,000,000.  Over 
$578,000,000  could  thus  be  saved  by  more  efficient  methods 
.of  operation. 

Other  wastes  are  also  listed:  (1)  defects  in  car  equip- 
ment; (2)  defective  power  equipment;  (3)  "inefficient 
handling    of    tractive    power";     (4)    inadequate    terminals; 

(5)  defective  maintenance  of  way,  and  especially  lack  of 
sufficient  standardization  in  rails;  (6)  inefficient  train 
operation;    "it    is   estimated    that   losses    aggregating    per- 
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haps  $600,000,000  a  year  are 
attributable  to  managerial 
incompetence  in  train  oper- 
ation"; (7)  miscellaneous 
wastes  due  to  "antiquated 
equipment  and  bad  manage- 
ment"; (8)  "wastes  in  mis- 
cellaneous overhead,  adver- 
tising and  the  railway  ad- 
ministration's public  propa- 
ganda" (there  is  a  sting  in 
that  last  clause!)  ;  (9)  neg- 
lect of  engineering  research. 
Many  statistical  tables  and 
references  to  authorities  ac- 
companied these  estimates 
and  accusations. 

The  .railroad  executives 
answer  the  charges  of  inef- 
ficient management  by  deny- 
ing the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Lauck's  statistics  and  still 
more  by  denying  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from   them.   For   example,   it 


is  admitted  that  some  saving  could  be  effected  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  latest  model  locomotives  for  earlier  types. 
But  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  improvements  require  large 
amounts  of  new  capital  and  that  the  capital  is  not  ob- 
tainable so  long  as  railway  investments  yield  no  profit.  To 
scrap  all  the  second  rate  locomotives  at  once  and  substitute 
new  engines  would  bankrupt  the  roads.  Again,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  60  per  cent  of  operating  costs  are  spent  in  wages, 
so  that  really  considerable  savings,  such  as  would  justify 
lower  freight  rates,  must  in  any  case  come  largely  from 
wages.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  materials  is 
ultimately  due  to  prevailing  high  wages  in  other  indus- 
tries. Thus  during  the  year  1920  the  railroads  spent  $700,- 
000,000  on  fuel  and  "the  recent  high  cost  of  coal  has  been 
due  in  large  part  to  the  high  labor  cost  of  producing  it." 

In  spite  of  financial  difficulties  which  preclude  any 
drastic  renewal  of  equipment,  the  railroad  executives  claim 
to  have  made  much  progress  in  economical  operation.  Dur- 
ing 1920  the  average  mileage  per  car  per  day  increased 
from  22.3  to  28.6  miles;  the  average  load  per  car  from  28.3 
to  30  tons.  Over  the  five  year  period  of  1915  to  1920  the 
average  load  per  train  increased  from  475  tons  to  728. 

Shipmen  Still  Out 

THE  marine  strike  still  continues  and  has  even  ex- 
tended; there  is  talk  of  sympathetic  strikes  on  foreign 
ships  to  help  the  American  seamen  tie  up  the  ports.  Ameri- 
can ships  are  still  leaving  port  from  time  to  time  but  in 
much  smaller  numbers  than  before  the  strike.  All  attempts 
at  conciliation,  while  approaching  agreement  on  minor 
points,  have  been  wrecked  by  the  fundamental  difficulty  of 
the  proposed  fifteen  per  cent,  cut  in  wages,  which  the  ship 
owners  claim  to  be  necessary  but  which  the  seamen  reso- 
lutely oppose.  The  ships  have  been  manned,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  non-union  volunteers  and  there  have  been 
riotous  clashes  between  the  strikers  and  the  strike-breakers. 
Admiral  Benson,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  declared  that  "existing  economic  conditions  fully 
justify  the  readjustment  of  wage  scales  and  working  con- 
ditions on  the  basis  announced  by  the  Board."  He  prom- 
ised "full  protection"  to  all  those  who  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Board  in  keeping  the  ships  in  operation.  He  pointed 
out  that  wages  have  been  reduced  in  practically  all  other 
industries  and  that  the  Board  had  not  discriminated 
against  the  seamen  but  had  also  reduced  wages  in  the  ship- 
yards "and  in  almost  every  instance  a  reduction  has  been 
accepted." 
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The  Custer  Wolf 


It  sounds  like  something  by  Ernest 
Thompson-Seton  (or  is  it  Seton-Thomp- 
son?),  but  it  is  really  from  a  sober  bul- 
letin brought  out  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"The  Custer  Wolf  is  dead." 

He  was  the  master  criminal  of  the 
animal  world. 

Thruout  the  region  around  Custer, 
South  Dakota,  that  day,  the  telephone 
lines  were  busier  than  they  wer^  on  the 
day  the  armistice  was  signed. 

For  nine  years  this  wolf  had  lived  as 
an  outlaw — the  cruelest,  the  most  saga- 
cious, the  most  successful  animal  out- 
law that  the  range  country  had  ever 
known. 

He  loped  thru  every  kind  of  danger 
and  spurned  them  all.  He  sniffed  at  the 
subtlest  poison  and  passed  it  by.  The 
most  adroitly  concealed  trap  was  as 
clear  to  him  as  a  mirror  in  the  sun- 
shine. Old  hunters,  unerring  shots, 
drew  the  bead  on  him  and  saw  him 
glide  away  unharmed.  The  price  on  his 
head  was  $500.  Bounty  hunters  sought 
him  for  profit.  Sportsmen  put  forth 
every  device  to  slay  him  for  reputa- 
tion's sake.  And  still  the  old  wolf  went 
unscathed  about  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Credulous  people  said  he  was  a 
charmed  thing.  Others  attributed  his 
immunity    to    a    wisdom    greater    than 


beast  ever  befoi'e  possessed.  Still  others 
said  he  escaped  by  plain  luck — the 
mysterious  thing  that  adheres  to  some 
animals  as  to  some  men.  In  whatever 
way  they  explained  his  uncanny  elu- 
siveness,  everybody  feared  him — per- 
haps not  consciously,  very  rarely  open- 
ly, but  there  was  no  man  thruout  the 
region  who  did  not  feel  a  shiver  run 
down  between  his  shoulder  blades 
vv'hen,  alone  or  in  the  dark,  he  thought 
01  this  gray  devil  of  the  desert. 

No  wonder  that  the  telephones 
hummed  when  the  word  went  out  that 
a  hunter,  sent  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  protect  the 
live  stock  industry,  had  killed  tlie  crim- 
inal wolf.  That  word  ended  a  nine 
years'  reign  of  dread,  during  which  the 
stockmen  around  Custer  had  paid  trib- 
ute to  this  wolf  to  the  extent  of  $25,000 
worth  of  live  stock.  And  mere  money 
loss  was  not  the  whole  of  the  horrible 
toll  he  took.  When  he  killed  for  food  he 
took  only  the  choicest  animals,  but 
sometimes  he  killed  in  atrocious  ways 
for  the  mere  sake  of  killing.  Often  he 
wounded  cattle,  breaking  their  legs, 
biting  off  their  tails,  mutilating  them 
in  unspeakable  ways. 

Four  years  ago  his  mate  was  killed. 
He  never  took  another  and  many  peo- 
ple supposed  that  he  devoted  himself  to 
revenge  for  her  death.  Later  on,  he  at- 


Vndcrirood  i  i'nderwood 

A  super-human — or  super-mechanical — mail  sorter.  Tlie  opti  ilor  .sits  before  a  sort 
of  keyboard.  The  first  one  of  a  stack  of  letters  confronting  him  is  addressed  to 
Buffalo,  New  York,  for  instance.  He  presses  the  Buffalo  butlcn.  The  letter  drops  out 
of  sight  and  travels  by  the  proper  channel  to  the  Buffalo  box;  and  the  operator 
is  ready  for  the  next  one.  This  machine,  twenty-five  feet  Ioiili.  has  only  ninety  car- 
riers; it  has  been  proved  that  one  with  256  is  possible.  Tli  new  machine  should 
do  for  the  post  office  wliat   the  linotype  and  the  monotype   have  done  for  printing 


tached  to  himself  two  coyotes,  not  as 
equals  but  as  servants.  He  never  per- 
mitted them  to  come  near  him,  and  they 
could  feed  from  his  kills  only  after  he 
himself  had  finished.  They  traveled  far 
out  on  his  Hanks,  giving  him  warning 
of  ambush  or  approaching  danger  and 
adding  to  the  atmosphere  of  mystery 
that  surrounded  him. 

What  Happens  to  Trees  in 
Winter? 

In  the  Proceedings  of  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  July,  1920, 
Mr.  F.  V.  Coville  communicates  some 
interesting  results  of  investigations  on 
the  influence  of  cold  on  plants. 

In  regions  having  a  cold  winter  like 
ours,  with  prolonged  or  repeated  freez- 
ing, the  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  become 
dormant  because  of  the  cold.  It  is  also 
the  general  belief  that  warm  weather 
is  of  itself  the  sufficient  cause  of  the 
beginning  of  new  growth  in  spring. 
Mr.  Coville  finds  both  these  ideas  to  be 
erroneous.  The  evidence  presented  by 
him  shows:  first,  that  in  our  native 
trees  and  shrubs,  dormancy  sets  in 
before  cold  weather,  and  that  cold 
weather  is  not  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  complete  dormancy;  second, 
that  after  such  dormancy  has  begun, 
the  exposure  of  the  plants  to  an  or- 
dinary growing  temperature  does  not 
start  them  into  growth;  third,  that 
these  plants  will  not  resume  normal 
growth  in  the  warm  weather  of  spring 
unless  they  have  been  subjected  pre- 
viously to  a  period  of  chilling. 

Dormant  trees  and  shrubs  which  have 
had  two  or  three  months  of  chilling, 
either  out  of  doors  or  in  artificial  cold 
storage,  start  into  growth  in  the  normal 
manner  when  spring  comes,  but  if  the 
dormant  plants  have  been  kept  warm 
all  winter  they  do  not  start  into  growth 
at  the  usual  time  in  spring  but  continue 
their  dormant  condition  for  weeks  or 
months,  sometimes  for  a  whole  year, 
and  when  finally  they  do  begin  to  grow 
their  growth  is  of  an  abnormal  charac- 
ter. One  of  these  long  dormant  plants 
can  readily  be  started  into  healthy 
growth,  however,  even  after  the  expir- 
ation of  a  year,  by  subjecting  it  to  a 
period  of  chilling. 

In  one  of  the  greenhouses  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  refrigerat- 
ing machines  were  installed  in  such  a 
manner  that  plants  supplied  with 
normal  daylight  could  be  subjected  at 
any  period  of  the  year  to  winter 
temperatures,  even  below  freezing  if 
desired. 

By  subjecting  one  part  of  a  dor- 
mant bush  to  a  chilling  temperature 
and  keeping  the  other  part  of  it  warm, 
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the  chilled  portion  can  be  brought  into 
full  leaf  and  flower. 

An  important  change  takes  place  in 
the  plant  during  the  process  of  chilling. 
The  starch  stored  in  the  cells  is  trans- 
formed to  sugar,  and  not  until  this  has 
been  done  can  the  plant  utilize  its 
store  of  starch  in  making  its  spring 
growth.  Furthermore,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  starch  into  sugar  creates 
high  osmotic  pressures  within  the  plant. 
Certain  sugar  exuding  glands,  called 
extra  floral  nectaries,  are  interpreted 
as  safety  valves  for  the  relief  of  ex- 
cessive internal  pressures  which  might 
burst  the  cells  of  the  plant  or  other- 
wise derange  its  physiological  activities. 

The  fact  that  our  northern  trees  and 
shrubs  after  they  become  dormant  in 
the  fall  require  a  period  of  chilling  be- 
fore warm  weather  will  start  them  into 
growth  again,  is  a  protective  adapta- 
tion of  the  highest  importance  to  these 
plants,  for  if  the  warmth  alone  would 
start  them  into  growth  they  would 
begin  growing  in  Indian  summer  and 
the  stored  food  that  the  plant  requires 
for  its  normal  vigorous  growth  in  the 
following  spring  would  be  wasted  in  a 
burst  of  new  autumn  growth,  which 
would  be  killed  by  the  first  frost. 


Ed  Howe  Says 

Truth   condemns  religion. 

I  have  my  relatives  well  trained. 

I  do  not  like  a  Salvation  Army 
woman. 

Don't  offend  the  fools ;  they  are 
running    things. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  should  dislike  an 
angel  if  I  should  meet  one. 

The  war  is  over.  Why  does  not 
Hoover  demobilize  himself? 

It  is  not  the  moral  force  we  must 
look   to,   but   the   police   force. 

I  never  saw  the  picture  of  an  angel 
tjiat  did  not  make  me  laugh. 

I  have  concluded  the  American 
people   are    as   cowardly   as   ever. 

Margot  Asquith  is  a  perfect  type  of 
the  sort  of  woman  I  do  not  care  for. 

I  think  a  good  deal  more  of  an  old 
church  member  than  I  do  of  the  Trail 
Hitters. 

As  soon  as  a  Ku  Klux  Klau  cami) 
is  organized  in  my  neighborhood,  I 
shall  join. 

Too  many  men  think  they  must 
discus.s  every  important  question  with 
their    pastor. 

^  There  is  one  thing  about  the  late 
Kaiser  I  admire — h(>  saws  wood  for 
exercize  instead   of  i)laying  golf. 

If  a  woman  has  had  more  than  one 
husband  she  is  a  little  proud  of  it 
and  if  given  time  will  mention  it. 

Some  time  the  Bible  stories  will 
bo  re-written,  and  make  the  Smart  Set 
look    like    the    Youth's   Companion. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  much 
stronger  man  than  Karl  ^Slarx  or 
Henry   George,   or   the   pre.sent   I*oi)e. 

Find  anything  in  (Joetho  if  you 
can  as  short,  sensible,  and  unforget- 
able  as  .1.  P.  Morgan's  "You  can't 
unscramble    eggs." 

I  have  heard  the  argument  for 
putting  shoes  in  frames  at  niglit.  It 
did  not  impress  me  sufficiently  to 
cause  me  to  adopt  it. 

If  a  man  fails  to  become  as  great 
as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  or  Henry 
Ford,  or  Charlie  Chaplin,  the  fault 
clearly    rests   with    his   wife. 


Next    summer    Bryn   Mawr's   cloistered    seclusion   will    be   the 
property  of  women  workers  in  industry,  in  a  summer  school 
held  for  them  during  two  months 


Bryn  Mawr's  Labor  College 
By  Clare  Ousley 

A  summer  school  for  women  work- 
ers in  industry,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  is  going  to  be  held  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  this  year.  From 
June  to  August  the  concerns  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Women's  Colleges,  will  be  entirely 
with  those  courses  which  may  be  desired 
by  young  women  from  industrial  trades 
from  all  over  the  country.  Although 
such  summer  courses  for  workers  have 
been  offered  before,  notably  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  University,  they  have 
usually  been  of  two  weeks  or  less  dura- 
tion; this  one  will  extend  over  two 
months.  And  never  before  has  any  col- 
lege turned  over  its  entire  equipment 
to  such  a  course.  Those  attending  the 
summer  school  will  be  resident  stu- 
dents of  Bryn  Mawr  for  two  months. 
And  Bryn  Mawr,  with  its  quaint  old 
turretted  buildings,  its  rolling  green 
lawns,  its  cherry  trees  and  golden  for- 
sythia  bushes,  its  tennis  courts  and 
swimming  pool,  its  library  with  cosy 
nooks  and  settles — well,  Bryn  Mawr  is 
a  very  pleasant  place  to  be  a  student. 

The  faculty,  which  has  not  yet  been 
announced,  will  be  composed  of  those 
accustomed  to  teaching  the  untrained 
adult  mind.  It  is  possible  the  college 
may  obtain  one  or  more  persons  from 
England  who  have  had  experience  with 
workers'  educational  courses  there.  The 
classes  will  be  kept  small,  with  never 
more  than  twenty  to  a  group,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  method  of  short 
lectures  with  ample  opportunity  for 
discussion.  In  addition  there  will  be 
tutorial  classes  of  from  one  to  five, 
thus  making  the  scope  of  the  c^urses 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  students.  The  curriculum 
will  cover  a  broad  field  of  liberal  sub- 
jects. The  preliminary  and  tentative 
outline  of  courses  includes  English 
Composition,  Public  Speaking  and  Par- 
liamentary Practice,  Literature  and 
History,  Labor  Movements  and  Labor 
Legislation  or  more  advanced  courses 
in  Labor  Movements  in  Europe  and  In- 
dustrial Organization.  There  will  also 
be  electives  in  economics,  government, 
elementary  or  private  law,  general 
psychology    and     appreciation    of    art. 


Additional  lectures 
on  such  subjects  as 
Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, Origin  and 
Evolution  of  Life, 
Community  R  e  1  a- 
tions  and  Life,  will 
be  given. 

The  charges  will 
be  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  will  in- 
clude everything  ex- 
cept laundry  and  in- 
cidental personal  ex- 
penses. Scholarships 
of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars each  will  be 
awarded  to  women 
who  might  other- 
wise be  prevented 
from  attending  the 
school,  from  a  general  scholarship 
fund.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
this  fund  is  being  provided  by  labor 
unions.  Requirements  for  admission  to 
the  school  will  be  ability  to  read  and 
v;ri-c  English  and  as  far  as  possible  a 
grammar  grade  schooling,  together 
with  good  health  and  evidence  of  char- 
acter and  ability.  The  classes  will 
coordinate  as  much  as  they  can  with 
those  offered  by  the  various  workers' 
universities  and  Trade  Union  Col- 
leges. This  will  make  it  possible  for 
women  who  have  shown  marked  ability 
and  interest  in  these  winter  courses  to 
go  on  during  the  summer. 

Bryn  Mawr  hopes  that  the  experi- 
ment will  be  so  successful  that  not  only 
will  she  herself  feel  warranted  in  con- 
ducting such  a  school  every  summer, 
but  that  other  colleges  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  will  do  likewise. 


Quirks 


A  Pennsylvania  student  worked  his  way 
thru  college  selling  earth  worms. 
*** 

Beer  drinking  in  Germany  decreased 
750.000.000  gallons  from  1913  to  1920. 

*** 

Nevada    will   execute   murderers   by   gas 

in   an   airtight  cell  under  the  new  capital 

punishment  law. 

*** 

More  than  a  third  of  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  live  in  cities  of  more  than 
■J.i.OOO  population. 

Tlie  average  deposit  in  savings  banks  in 
the  United  States  is  $.")T1.99,  and  the  aver- 
age per  inhabitant  $61.85. 
**« 

When  not  required  for  Shakespeare  fes- 
tivals the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theater 
at    Stratford-on-Avon   is   to   be   used    as   a 

motion  picture  theater. 

*** 

The  latest  class  of  men  called  to  the  I 
(olors  of  the  French  army  showed  75  perl 
cent  physically  fit  for  service ;  the  highest| 
percentage  of  effectives  on  record. 

*** 

The  Queen  of  Belgium   voted  at  the  re- 

ceiit  municipal  elections  in   Brussels.   ThisW 

i*^  said  to  be  the  first  time  in  history  that! 

a    reigning  queen   voted   at  a   popular  elee-| 

ti;in. 

*** 

Certain  human  expressions,  such  as  thel 
baring  of  the  teeth  in  rage  and  the  bristlingi 
of  tlie  hair  under  the  influence  of  extr(>m(l[ 
fear,  have  been  put  forward  by  scientists! 
••IS  proofs  of  man's  descent  from  animaN. 
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Golden  Fields 

(Continued  from  page  535) 

finally  the  cross  of  a  female  Hard  Red 
Calcutta  with  a  male  Red  Fife  that 
produced  a  new  type  in  1892,  on  the 
Ottawa  Dominion  Government  Ex- 
perimental Farm.  And  when  in  1903 
Dr.  Charles  Saunders,  Jr.,  an  accom- 
plished musician,  went  into  the  labora- 
tories of  his  father,  he  found  about  fifty- 
eight  different  varieties  that  ripened 
earlier  than  Red  Fife. 

But  some  were  small  irregular  ber- 
ries. Others  had  short  scant  heads. 
Others  didn't  yield  in  large  quantities. 
Others  shattered  and  shelled  easily. 
Others  didn't  bake  up  properly.  They 
gave  too  dark  or  too  heavy  a  bread. 

Instead  of  wasting  time  on  baking 
experiments,  which  required  enough 
samples  to  grind  into  flour,  and 
enough  flour  to  grind  into  a  loaf.  Dr. 
Saunders  had  discovered  a  much  sim- 
pler test.  The  wheat  that  made  the 
best  white  flour  and  rose  into  the 
lightest  whitest  loaf  invariably  gave, 
when  chewed,  the  most  elastic  white 
gum.  Tlie  heads  of  this  new  wheat 
were  both  long  and  full — no  false 
empty  shells;  and  the  kernels  were 
plump  as  little  fat  beans.  Also,  they 
were  uniform. 

In  1904  a  few  grains  wei'e  planted 
■in  a  tiny  plot — twelve  plants  came  up 
in  1904,  less  than  a  pound;  these  were 
put  away  in  an  envelope  for  1905.  By 
1906  he  had  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  of 
the  precious  grains — and  the  crop  that 
year  gave  enough  to  send  twenty- 
three  pounds,  a  third  of  a  bushel,  out 
to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
Experimental  Farms.  By  1909  four 
hundred  farmers  got  samples  of  the 
new  Marquis  wheat  for  planting.  It 
now  covers  vast  areas  from  the  Sas- 
katchewan to  the  Missouri.  It  was  in 
1913  the  seedsmen  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  began  to  distribute  it.  In  those 
years  200,000  bushels  crossed  the 
boundary  for  seed;  and  it  not  only 
beat  in  the  race  against  frost  by  ten 
to  fifteen  days,  but  in  especially  pre- 
pared weedless  ground  under  favorable 
weather  it  produced  such  yields  as 
almost  to  put  it  in  the  Munchausen 
class.  One  small  acreage  reported 
eighty-one  bushels  to  the  acre. 

When  forty  is  considered  a  gold 
mine  to  the  farmer,  over  eighty  put  it 
in  the  diamond  class.  It  was  almost 
freak;  but  it  was  a  freak  that  set 
farmers   aiming   at   such   freak   yields. 

But  its  fame  would  probably  never 
have  spread  had  it  not  been  for  a  poor 
Saskatchewan  farmer,  who  neighbors 
regarded  as  sound  in  theory  but  too 
scientific  for  profit.  As  everyone  knows 
the  West  had  up  to  1911  aimed  rather 
at  average  aggregate  yields  on  big 
areas  than  enormous  yields  on  small 
[areas.  Seager  Wheeler  had  been  trying 
the  other  way  round.  To  economize 
the  mounting  costs  of  equipment  and 
labor,  he  was  aiming  at  enormous 
'yields  on  small  areas;  and  it  hadn't 
panned  out  very  well.  In  fact,  the  night 
a  telegraphic  message  from  the  near- 
est city  went  out  to  Wheeler's  place  at 
Rosthern,    Saskatchewan,    he    and    his 


A  Soothing  Shave 

Plus  4  things  more 

By  V.  K.  Cassady,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Chief  Chemist 


We  wanted  to  give  men  the  benefits 
of  palm  and  olive  oils  in  shavmg. 

We  knew  these  softening,  soothing 
oils  were  the  best  for  the  face — for 
3,000  years  that  had  been  known. 
But  our  problem  was  to  apply  their 
balmy  blend  to  a  shaving  cream. 

It  was  not  easy — though  we  cer- 
tainly knew  soap  making  well.  Our 
creation  of  the  finest  toilet  soap 
known  had  proved  that. 

We  made  up  and  tested  scientifi- 
cally 130  different  kinds  of  shaving 
cream.  We  tested  all  other  known 
creams,  too.  We  found  their  virtues 
and  their  faults.  And  step  by  step, 
and  month  by  month,  we  improved 
our  formulas  until  we  seemed  to 
reach  perfection  in  each  quality 
desired. 

Formula  No.  130  was  right 

In  this  fornutla  we  found  we  had 
at  last  attained  the  ideal  shaving 
cream.  It  proved  superior  on  these 
tests : 


PALMOLIVE 


It  multiplies  itself  in  lather  250 
times.  Just  one-half  gram — a  bit  of 
cream — proves  plenty  for  a  luxurious 
shave. 

The  oil  coating  on  the  beard  is  re- 
moved almost  instantly.  Within  one 
minute  the  beard  absorbs  15%  of 
water — enough  to  soften  the  stub- 
bornest  beard.  Such  quick  efficiency 
is  astonishing. 

The  lather  maintains  its  rich, 
creamy  fulness  for  ten  minutes  on 
the  face.     Plenty  of  time  to  shave. 

The  palm  and  olive  oils  are  the 
supreme  lubricant,  soft  and  soothing 
to  the  skin.  So  the  need  for  lotions 
is  ended. 

Now  test  it  yourself 

Millions  have  already  adopted 
Palmoli\e  Shaving  Cream  because  of 
these  superiorities. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  a  trial 
tube  without  cost.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted with  what  we  accomplish  for 
you. 


Shaving 
Cream 


10  SHAVES  FREE 

Simply   insert   your  name  and  address 
and  mail  to 

Palmolive   Company,   Dept.   281, 
Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 
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AGood  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  bodlL* 


Ailwimmiiiw iiTiiiMJiiiiiiiifiriiiiSmiiinii'r'ii 


than  others 

ON  APPROVAL— DIRECT  TO  USER 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  iinivprsallj-  usi-d  in  the  finest  homes 
and  offices  throii«lK)Ut  the  country.  Made  in  sec- 
tions of  different  sizes  comliinin);  utility,  economy 
and  attractive  apiicarance.  Fitted  with  felt- 
cusliioned  dust-proof  doors.  Method  of  interloclt- 
inii  concealed — no  unsiglitly  metal  bands  exposed. 
Style  shown  above  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID 
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wife  were  considering  whether  they 
had  better  nail  up  a  sheriff's  attach- 
ment to  their  door  and  quit. 

The  telegram  changed  their  minds. 
They  had  won  the  world  champion 
prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  bushel  of 
spring  wheat  grains  ever  grown.  It 
was  this  plot  of  one-nineteenth  of  an 
acre  that  ran  eighty-one  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Four  years  in  succession  Seager 
Wheeler  won  that  championship.  Mar- 
quis wheat  had  not  only  outraced 
frost;  but  by  1918  had  enriched  the 
world    to    the    extent    of    $600,000,000, 


when   300,000,000  bushels  were  grown. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
science  in  field  work;  and  now  the 
scientists  are  at  it  again.  In  fields  of 
1000  acres  each  it  is  a  terribly  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  a  wheat  of  which 
the  first  plantings  will  not  shatter  in 
high  winds  before  the  last  plantings 
ol  the  same  field  can  be  cut  and 
threshed. 

"Ruby"  is  the  name  of  the  wheat 
which  is  trying  to  defy  the  winds  as 
IMarquis  has  defied  the  frosts. 

Wassaic,  New  York 


Can  Freight  Rates  Come  Down? 


(Continued  from  page  532) 


made,  even  if  the  Board  gives  its  ap- 
proval. Railroad  wages  increased  $2,- 
156,417,594  during  the  war  period.  The 
cost  of  fuel  increased  $200,000,000  and 
taxes  $60,000,000.  The  increase  in  costs 
of  materials  cannot  be  calculated.  Cut- 
ting off  all  the  advances  given  to  labor 
since  1916  would  not  make  it  possible 
to  restore  pre-war  freight  rates — and 
would   precipitate  a   strike. 

Granting  that  there  will  be  some  cut 
in  railroad  wages,  how  will  the  in- 
crease in  railroad  earnings  be  used? 
First,  to  "take  the  diphtheria  sign  off 
railroad  securities"  by  paying  divi- 
dends; second,  to  replace  worn-out 
equipment,  of  which  there  has  been  no 
replacement  for  more  than  a  year; 
third,  to  reduce  passenger  fares,  since 
passenger  trains  must  be  run  anyway, 
whether  empty  or  full. 

There  may  be  something  left  with 
which  to  reduce  freight  rates,  but  rail- 
road experts  doubt  it. 

Business  leaders,  seeing  that  the 
railroads  cannot  be  permitted  to  earn  a 
6  per  cent  profit  without  injury  to 
business  interests,  are  coming  rapidly 
to  the  opinion  that  the  vital  service  of 
transportation  should  be  provided  as 
the  mail  service  is  provided — by  the 
Government,  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

The  railroads  were  the  first  efficient 
industry.  But  the  legend  of  their  ef- 
ficiency is  dying  out,  and  it  is  coming 
to  be  seen  by  comparison  that  the  Gov- 
ernment didn't  do  so  bad  a  job  when 
it  operated  the  lines. 

Could  freight  rates  be  brought  back 
to  the  old  basis  under  Government 
operation?  Certainly  rates  would  not 
have  to  be  so  high,  if  it  were  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  railroads  to  earn  a 
pi'ofit.  Then  there  are  certain  econo- 
mies, some  introduced  by  Mr.  McAdoo 
and  some  hinted  by  Secretary  Hoover 
in  his  suggestion  that  an  advisory 
bureau  be  created  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  looking  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  transportation  wastes  both  on 
the  railroads  and  in  shipping,  and  to 
freer  use  of  the  highways  and  canals, 
and  further  development  of  aerial 
transportation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
would  not  reduce  railroad  wages  nor 
could  operating  economies  be  put  into 
practice,  over  a  week-end.  Rates  could 
not  be  reduced  to  anywhere  near  the 
old  levels  within  a  period  of  some 
years  .  .  .  unless  the  Government  stood 


a  deficit.  And  no  administration  that 
operated  the  railways  at  a  loss  would 
be  returned  to  power. 

In  the  meantime  industry  must  (der- 
ate. It  cannot  close  up  shop  and  wait 
until  that  happy  day  when  freight 
rates  get  back  to  the  1916  level.  It  is 
at  present  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  long  haul.  The  cost  of  the  long 
haul  has  been  made  prohibitive.  It 
will,  therefore,  reorganize  on  the  basis 
of  the  short  haul,  which  means  de- 
centralization. 

An  enlightened  Administration  would 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  pro- 
cess, but  rather  would  encourage  it, 
since  it  means  the  elimination  of 
transportation  waste.  Tfiere  will  be  no 
new  period  of  railroad  expansion  in 
the  United  States  during  the  present 
generation  at  least.  Ways  must  there- 
fore be  found  that  will  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country 
for   transportation   without    expansion. 

One  way  of  doing  it  would  be  to 
abandon  the  present  crazy  quilt  rate 
structure,  and  substitute  a  scientific 
system  of  rate  making,  in  which  rates 
would  be  based  on  the  cost  of  render- 
ing the  service. 

The  idea  under  consideration  of  Gov- 
ernment officials,  who  look  farther  than 
tomorrow  and  believe  they  see  Govern- 
ment ownership  in  the  near  distance, 
is  that  rates  shall  be  based  on  a  flat 
charge  per  mile,  plus  the  cost  of 
handling  the  goods  at  terminals.  Mr. 
McAdoo  made  a  gesture  in  this  direc- 
tion when  he  appointed  his  Committee 
on  Classifications  late  in  the  war.  It 
was  the  first  step  toward  adoption  of 
the  mileage  system  of  rate  making', 
which  is  said  to  be  on  the  point  of 
adoption  in  England. 

Business  would  support  such  a  sys- 
tem in  just  the  degree  to  which  it 
had  been  decentralized  when  the  time 
for  installing  it  came.  It  would  be  of 
advantage  to  decentralized  industi-y 
and  would  increase  the  pressure  upon 
industries  that  had  not  decentralized 
by  its  tendency  to  make  the  cost  of  long 
distance  transportation  prohibitive. 

To  send  a  cord  of  wood  twenty  miles 
by  cart  in  colonial  days  cost  $3;  to 
have  it  hauled  three  times  as  far  cost 
three  times  as  much,  or  more  than  the 
cord  of  wood  was  worth.  The  result 
was  that  every  household  cut  its  own, 
if  there  was  wood  in  the  neighborhood, 
instead  of  having  it  hauled  from  a  dis- 
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tance.  Gradually  the  railroads  put  the 
cartage  systems  out  of  business  and 
the  canals  fell  into  disuse  in  many 
cases. 

But  now  both  are  coming  back. 

In  1920  there  was  an  increase  over 
1919  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
in  the  United  States  of  22  per  cent. 
The  increase  lacks  but  4  per  cent  of 
being  equal  to  the  total  number  of 
such  vehicles  in  use  six  years  ago. 
Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  freight 
can  be  transported  cheaper  by  truck 
than  by  rail. 

Adding  railroad  terminal  charges  to 
the  mileage  rate  would  exert  another 
strong  influence  toward  further  decen- 
tralization. Since  terminal  charges  are 
highest  in  the  great  cities  and  lower 
in  the  small  towns  manufacturing 
plants  would  be  drawn  away  from  the 
present  congested  centers. 

A  tendency  toward  decentralization 
is  evident  even  in  agriculture.  The 
South,  for  instance,  is  planting  less 
cotton  this  year  and  is  giving  more  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  cereal 
crops  for  its  own  use,  as  a  means  of 
escaping  the  charges  on  flour  from  the 
West. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  devel- 
opment in  this  line,  however,  is  the 
drift  back  to  the  farms  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
The  high  prices  that  must  now  be 
charged  for  the  products  of  western 
farms  to  cover  the  freight  rate  to  the 
East  have  made  it  possible  again  to 
work  these  long  abandoned  farms  at  a 
profit. 

The  books  of  a  firm  of  farm  brokers 
of  nation-wide  scope  in  New  York 
show  that  its  sales  of  farms  in  Febru- 
ary increased  over  last  year  in  New 
England  by  200  per  cent  and  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  by  175  per 
cent.  Two-thirds  of  the  sales  now  being 
made  are  to  men  from  the  cities — a 
proportion  exactly  reverse  of  that  of 
former  times. 

Decentralization  will  never  be  so 
complete  that  the  visitor  to  America 
in  the  future  will  find  a  flour  mill  in 
every  cellar,  but  flour  mills  grinding 
flour  for  each  neighborhood  from 
wheat  raised  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside may  be  as  numerous  as  laun- 
dries. The  milling  trust,  and  all  other 
trusts  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, developed  inevitably  as  a  result 
of  the  concentration  of  manufactur- 
ing brought  about  by  low  freight 
rates.  High  freight  rates  will  do  what 
all  the  courts  have  been  unable  to  do. 
They  will  break  up  the  trusts  by  re- 
storing competition. 

Much  machinery  has  been  invented 
during  recent  years  permitting  of 
operation  in  small  units  quite  as  eco- 
nomically as  in  large  units.  When  in- 
dustry rebuilds,  and  old  investments 
are  abandoned,  new  inventions  have 
their  day.  Not  only  the  waste  of  trans- 
portation, but  every  other  possible 
waste,  principally  the  waste  of  man- 
power, is  eliminated  when  industry  is 
shaken  up,  as  it  is  now  being  shaken. 
Low  freight  rates  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value  in  binding  the  nation 
together,   by   making   each   section   de- 
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pendent  on  every  other — but  now  the 
nation  needs  no  artificial  ties. 

There  will  necessarily  be  a  period 
of  some  confusion  and  anxiety  while 
the  process  of  decentralization  works 
itself  out,  but  when  it  has  been  com- 
pleted and  freight  rates  again  descend, 
the  industry  of  the  country  will  be  or- 
ganized on  a  logical  basis,  ready  for  a 
period  of  intensive  development  un- 
equaled  in  all  its  history. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Patches  of  Peace 

{Continued  from  page  534) 
They  said:  "The  thing  is  impossible!" 
But  Mr.  Carol  is  seeing  it  thru  and  it 
is  all  coming — airy  rooms,  central 
heating  plant,  the  best  plumbing,  econ- 
omy of  space,  and  a  clinic  for  expect- 
ant mothers.  Everything  which  "could 
not  be  done"  is  being  done,  and  will  be 
finished  in  July,  1921. 

It  must  be  finished,  for  Mr.  Carol 
fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  English 
nurses  and  wants  to  be  married  and 
return  to  the  States. 

This  Hospital  will  be  a  monument  to 
the  woi'k  of  the  Quakers  in  France. 
They  were  the  first  to  come  to  recon- 
struct when  German  guns  were  men- 
acing, they  are  the  last  to  go.  They 
leave  behind  them  an  imperishable 
work  and  name:  "L'Amis,"  the  Friends 
— of  God  and  of  man. 

WHEN  the  American  thought 
about  the  Germany  he  loved,  or 
could  still  love,  he  often  had  in  mind 
Bavaria  and,  above  all,  the  city  of 
Munich.  The  Germany  lingering  in  his 
memory  included  Lake  Constance,  the 
mountains  of  upper  Bavaria,  Ober- 
ammergau,  Niiremburg,  Munich,  with 
its  art  galleries,  the  lovely  Frauenr 
kirche,  the  Opera,  Wagner's  Ring. 

It  is  all  there,  undamaged  by  bullets 
or  the  Volstead  act,  but  as  different 
from  what  it  once  was  as  a  sick  man 
is  from  one  who  is  well;  or  as  a  psy- 
chopathic ward  in  a  hospital  is  differ- 
ent from  a  kindergarten. 

Fat-bellied  men,  rosy-cheeked  women 
and  children,  the  noisy  throng  of  stu- 
dents,    Cook's    tourists    making    their 
weary    rounds    thru   the    art   galleries, 
throngs  crowding  around  the  displays 
in  the  art  stores,  the  martial  beat  uponT 
the   pavement   made   by   mai'ching    sol- 
diers,   gossiping    women    in    the    door- 
ways,   tipsy    beer    consumers    singing 
folic    songs  —  are    no   more.    Munich   is 
ashen   grey,  the   street  traffic  is   negli- 
gible   and    the    public    buik.ings    neg-| 
lected.   The   Quakers  occupy  the  king's; 
palace    and,    from    there,    control    thej 
feeding    of    half-starved    children.    Nc 
picturesque  soldiers  are  on  guard,  and 
the    nights    are    silent    and    long.    Th( 
steins    are    only    half    full    and    "th( 
mourners   go   about   the   streets."    Mu 
nich    is    sick,    physically    depleted    am 
mentally    deranged— and    no    wonder 
It  went  thru  the  war,  a  terrible  revo 
lution,  counter-revolution,  and  famine 
It    has    to    drink   beer   without    "influ 
encc;"    it    daily    sees    women,    childrei 
and  'university    students    fed    by    th 
bounty  of  a  triumphant  enemy;  it  feel, 
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the  relentless  grip  of  the  Allies;  it 
swung  from  the  extreme  left  of  Bol- 
shevism to  the  extreme  right  of  Mon- 
archism,  where  it  now  is,  digging  in — 
waiting — 

The  people  of  Munich  seem  perfectly 
sane  till  one  touches  politics,  and  then 
they  begin  to  rave.  In  an  interview 
with  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  leading 
daily  I  realized  as  never  before  how 
sick  the  Bavarians  are.  I  had  not  been 
with  him  two  minutes  when  he  began 
to  talk  wildly  about  the  past,  the  dead, 
irredeemable  past.  He  made  a  vain- 
glorious attempt  to  justify  everything 
which  Germany  has  done  and  cruelly 
and  blindly  condemned  France  and 
England.  He  cherishes  a  silly  hope 
that  a  certain  German-American  Alli- 
ance in  Chicago  may  save  the  Father- 
land from  utter  ruin.  I  spent  hours 
trying  to  calm  the  man,  only  to  find 
that  he  was  not  merely  sick  but  stupid ; 
not  only  stupid  but  ignorant — in  fact, 
incurable. 

I  met  not  only  the  most  insane  but 
also  the  sanest  Bavarians,  and  chief 
among  them,  Prof.  Frederick  W. 
Foerster,  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
now  at  Luzerne.  I  spent  two  hours, 
quiet  and  inspiring  hours,  with  him. 
He  was  the  one  gi'eat  man  in  Germany 
who  condemned  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania." 

As  nearly  all  the  people  I  met  gave 
me  the  impression  of  confused,  guilty 
men  trying  to  justify  themselves,  so  I 
received  from  him  the  impression  of  a 
man  of  absolute  probity.  He  reminds 
one  of  Tolstoy,  tho  he  is  gentler,  and 
his  blue  eyes  are  kindlier;  but  he  puts 
the  same  insistence  upon  salvation 
thru  the  words  of  Jesus,  upon  the  con- 
demnation of  war,  of  patriotism  as  the 
supreme  virtue,  and  of  brutal  exploi- 
tation of  the  poor.  He  is  convinced  of 
the  guilt  of  Germany,  and  believes  in 
her  redemption  thru  suffering. 

His  hold  upon  the  masses  is  remark- 
able, and  to  that  he  owes  the  fact  that 
he  could  preach  and  teach  his  doctrines 
during  the  war.  He  delivered  his  lec- 
tures, protected  by  his  students,  while 
his  lecture  room  was  being  stormed  by 
"blind  patriots."  The  reaction  at  the 
present  time,  however,  made  his  v/ork 
so  difficult  that  he  thought  it  wisest  to 
retire  to  Svdtzerland,  where  he  is 
writing,  and  waiting  in  the  quietness 
and  confidence  of  those  "whose  trust 
is  in  the  Lord." 

I  spent  other  pleasant  hours  with  his 
successor,  Professor  ,  a  very  con- 
scientious   and    effective    teacher,    but 
with  no  political  influence.  He  told  mo 
that    Professor     Foerster    could    have 
"been  elected   President  of  the   German 
Federation;  but,  knowing  that  his  con- 
victions were  shared  by  only  a   small 
minority,  he   declined  the   honor.    Had 
he    accepted    it    he    might    have    been 
killed,  for  now,  especially  in   Bavaria, 
the  old  spirit  is  triumphant.   Clerical- 
ism, Aristocracy,  and  Monarchy  are  in 
the  saddle.  On  Sundays,  officers  parade 
in  full  uniform  with  their  decorations 
proudly   worn,    and    I    have    noticed    a 
growing    tendency    in    the    display    of 
these  tawdry  toys.  The  Prince  Regent's 


picture  is  everywhere  displayed,  and 
in  the  Gymnashon  I  visited,  I  saw  the 
ex-Kaiser's  photograph,  tho  it  has 
vanished  from  the  public  schools. 

Professor  believes  that  this  re- 
action is  natural,  that  the  Revolution 
on  one  side  and  the  unconciliatory  atti- 
tude of  the  Allies  on  the  other  explain 
it.  He  said: 

There  was  a  time,  especially  in  1910, 
when  the  (Tennan  people  were  beginning 
to  feel  their  guilt,  aiul  were  in  a  repent- 
ant mood :  but  now  that  they  see  the 
Allies  dejjendiug  upon  might  as  their 
weapon,  and  that  their  greed  is  insatiable, 
they  say  :  "We  are  no  worse  than  they, 
and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  no  greater  criminal 
than    Lloyd    George." 

The  conditions  are  worse  now  than  ever, 
and  the  confusion  of  mind  greater.  The 
only  hojie  of  the  privileged  class  is  in  the 
restoration  of  the  ]Monarohy,  and  that  of 
the  Left,   in  a   Soviet  republic. 

Professor  and  others  of  his  col- 
leagues whom  I  met  have  a  strong  hope 
that  salvation  will  come  out  of  Amer- 
ica— not  from  the  hyphenated  Ameri- 
cans, but  from  the  right  minded, 
disinterested  men  who  are  not  pro- 
German,  but  pro-human;  for  the  prob- 
lem of  Germany  is  practically  the 
problem  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

I  have  met  sane  women  in  Munich, 
women  who  show  and  confess  the  im- 
press of  Jane  Addams.  They  see  the 
salvation  of  Germany  in  confession 
and  cleansing,  and  struggle  politically 
for  a  democracy  which  is  both  safe  and 
efficient.  They  are  a  growing  minority, 
and  are  the  hope  of  their  country. 

The  immediate  future  of  Bavaria  is 
dark;  she  refuses  to  disarm,  she  is  full 
of  fear,  and  her  little  children  are  be- 
ing poisoned  by^  the  prevailing  mental 
disease.  The  bright  spots  are  few: 
chiefly  a  small  group  of  honest,  intel- 
ligent men  under  the  leadership  of 
Foerster,  a  larger  number  of  liberal 
minded  women  training  themselves  for 
the  task  of  leadership,  and  in  no  small 
degree  the  fact  that  calm,  sweet-spir- 
ited Quakers  are  feeding  the  starving 
children,  and  are  heaping  "coals  of 
fire,"  or  rather  hot  cocoa  and  beans, 
upon  the  heads  of  our  enemies. 

As  Professor  Becker,  the  head  of  the 
Student  Social  Service  Department, 
told  me:  "The  one  bright  spot  in  our 
dark  times  is  the  work  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Quakers.  They  came  and  gave 
food  and  themselves;  they  asked  no 
questions,  and   peddled  no  opinions. 

"I  am  a  convinced  Roman  Catholic, 
and  I  will  die  one,  but  I  am  conquered 
by  the  Quaker  spirit,  and  I  am  not  the 
only  one!" 

We  walked  together  thru  the  old, 
picturesque  part  of  Munich  and  talked; 
we  were  both  in  a  spiritual  agony. 
Then  we  saw  from  afar  the  outlines  of 
the  mountains,  and  he  said:  "I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help." 

And  I  said,  "Amen." 


A  Correction 

The  immigration  cliart  which  wa.s  pub- 
lished on  page  40S  of  The  Independent  for 
April  IG  should  iiave  been  credited  to 
"Warne's  Book  of  Charts,"  in  which  it  wag 
first  Dubli.shed. 
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•  War  Photos 

The  U.  S.  Government's  Official 
Pictures — 1400  in  One  Portfolio 

The  gripping-  story  of  the  War 
told  in  Pictures 

THE  finest  souvenir  of  the  Great  War 
imaginable  has  appeared  in  a  wonderful 
large  size  portfolio  (9]4  by  liyi  inches) 
of  1400  official  war  photographs  (many  of 
them  taken  at  risk  of  life)  showing  where 
your  boy,  your  friend,  or  your  division 
trained,  fought  and  conquered,  with  many 
Xavy  and  Air  Service  scents. 

These  pictures  were  taken  by  members  of 
the  United  State  Signal  Corps,  filed  with 
many  others  in  the  archives  of  the  War  Col- 
lege at  Washington  and  have  now  b?en  se- 
lected for  publication  by  the  former  censorship 
officials,  Captain  James  C.  Russell  and  Cap- 
tain  William   E.    Moore. 

This  portfolio  has  been  pronounced  by 
prominent  generals,  statesmen,  and  editors 
to  be  a  War  memento  of  the  very  greatest 
interest.  It  sells  for  the  extremely  low 
price   of   $7. SO. 

Send  for  Exhibition 
Photo  s— F  REE 

A  few  free  exhibition  photos  from  this  port- 
folio will  be  sent  you  upon  your  simple  re- 
quest, together  with  full  details  of  how  you 
may  examine  the  portfolio  itself  without  risk- 
ing a  single  cent.  Do  not  miss  this  remark- 
able opportunity.  There  is  no  obligation.  Just 
ask  for  the  free  official  photos.      Write  today. 

Address  PictorieJ   Bureau,  Dept.  2375 
710  14th  St.,  N.  W.  Wa»hington.  D.  C. 
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THE 
PROFITEERS 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

to  be  published  on  June  4, 
as  it  is  recommended  to  you 
as  the  fastest-moving  story 
Oppenheim  ever  wrote. 

$2.00  at  any  Bookshop 
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MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  and  con- 
.sjdcred.  Published  in  A-1  stvle.  if  accepted. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded'  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.    Established  1898. 
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New  Me.hod  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet 
called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept  Us  Poor." 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HQUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Golden    Fields. 

1.  Why  is  the  title,  "Golden  Fields,"  better 
than  "Growing  Wheat,"  or  "Canadian 
Wheat,"  or  "The  Story  of  American 
Wheat,"  or  "Finding  the  Best  Wheat"? 
Why  should  you  spend  considerable  thought 
in   writing   a  title  for   any   article? 

2.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
represent  a  wheat-grower  struggling  against 
the  difficulties  that  confront  him.  Try  to 
mai:e  your  story  as  romantic  and  as  excit- 
ing  as   any   story    of   old-time    adventure. 

3.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  what  modern 
science  is  doing  to  aid  the  farmer  in  grow- 
ing better  wheat. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  have  found  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  David  Fyfe,  telling  the  story  of  his 
"better  wheat."  Reproduce  the  letter.  Make 
a  definite  effort  to  indicate  the  daily  life, 
and  the  individuality,  of  David  Fyfe. 

5.  Prepare  an  instructive  article  on  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba.  Emphasize  strongly 
those  points  that  you  think  should  interest 
people  most. 

6.  Write  a  paragraph  of  poetic  prose,  or  a 
few  lines  of  verse,  telling  what  thoughts 
are  suggested   by   a  great  field   of  wheat. 

II.  The    Angelus— 1921. 

1.  Write  a  poetic  description  of  the  picture 
called   "The  Angelus." 

2.  Imagine  that  you  interview  "the  old  woman 
of  St.  Aubin."  Write  the  interview  in  full. 
Tell  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
meet  the  woman.  Reproduce  her  own 
words,  so  that  they  will  reflect  her  charac- 
ter. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  and  some  of  your  friends 
have  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  a  bell 
for  a  French  village.  Write  a  speech  of 
dedication,  such  as  you  might  give  just  be- 
fore sending  the  bell  to   France. 

III.  The   Custer  Wolf. 

1.  Write  a  narrative  that  will  tell  the  story 
of  "The  Custer  Wolf."  Make  your  narra- 
tive lead  the  reader  to  sympathize  strongly 
either  with  the  wolf  or  with  the  people 
who  hunted  for  it.  Try  to  imitate  the  char- 
acteristics of  Ernest  Thompson-Seton's 
stories  of  animal  life,  such  as  "The  Biog- 
raphy of  a  Grizzly."  Write  about  the  wolf 
as  tho  it  had  human  emotions. 

IV.  Quirks. 

1.  "When  not  required  for  Shakespeare  festi- 
vals the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theater  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  is  to  be  used  as  a  mo- 
tion picture  theater."  Imagine  that  the 
shade  of  Shakespeare  and  the  characters 
that  he  created  return  to  the  theater  at 
night  and  discuss  the  present  use  of  the 
theater.  Give  their  conversation,  writing 
it  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  sketch.  Either 
defend  or  oppose  motion  pictures  as 
worthy   products   of  the  dramatic  art. 

V.  Bryn    Mawr's    Labor  College. 

1.  Prepare  a  speech  in  which  you  try  to  in- 
terest women  workers  in  Bryn  Mawr's 
Labor  College.  Emphasize  the  advantages 
that   women   workers   may  gain. 

VI.  Patches  of   Peace. 

1.  Write,  as  if  for  a  graduation  oration,  a 
contrast  on  "The  Tomb  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Grave  of  the  Unknown  French  Soldier." 
Begin  by  writing  pure  description.  Make 
your  work  develop  both  thought  and  emo- 
tion. 

2.  Summarize  what  the  article  indicates  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  French 
Quakers. 

3.  Read  aloud  the  first  quotation  from  the 
words  of  the   Quakers. 

4.  Read  aloud  the  quotation  beginning  "Some- 
day it  is  all  coming  true."  Explain  exactly 
what   the   quotation    means. 

5.  Summarize  what  the  article  says  concern- 
ing the  present  attitude  of  most  people  in 
Germany. 

6.  Read  aloud  Professor  Foerster's  words  be- 
ginning "She  is  more  guilty  than  the  other 
European  powers."  Explain  the  meaning 
of   all   that    Professor   Foerster    said. 

7.  Give  reasons  to  show  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  article  is  or  is  not  a  suitable  con- 
clusion. 

VII.  A    Literate  Citizenship. 

1.  Write  two  briefs,  one  to  show  the  argru- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  other  to  show  the  arguments 
against   the   proposed   amendment. 


History,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLQSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  Univei'sity 

I.  Railroads — Can      Freight      Rates      Come 

Down?   Are   the    Railroads    Efficient? 

1.  Why  do  increased  freight  rates  encourage 
the  development  of  local  industries  and 
discourage  the  competition  of  large  pro- 
ducers   in    distant   cities  ? 

2.  Suppose  railroads  and  other  cheap  methods 
of  wholesale  transportation  had  never  been 
invented ;  could  modern  large-scale  indus- 
tries  have   arisen  ? 

3.  Compare  the  effect  of  high  freight  rates 
in  discouraging  interstate  traffic  with  the 
effect  of  tariffs  in  discouraging  interna- 
tional traffic.  What  are  the  disadvantages 
of  cutting  off  outside  competition  from  a 
local   market  ?   What   are   the   advantages  ? 

4.  In  what  ways  do  the  labor  unionists  hold 
that  the  railroad  companies  could  cut  ex- 
penses   without    cutting    wages  ? 

5.  What  answer  do  the  railroad  operatives 
give  to  the  charge  that  they  have  man- 
aged the  transportation  industry  inef- 
ficiently? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  a  railway  system  is 
most  efficiently  managed:  (a)  under  full 
control  of  private  owners,  (b)  under  pri- 
vate control  but  with  public  supervision 
to  fix  rates  and  prevent  abuses,  (c)  under 
public  ownership  but  with  operation  by 
private  contractors,  (d)  under  full  public 
ownership  and  management,  (e)  under 
joint  control  of  owners,  employees  and  the 
public  as  proposed  by  the  "Plumb  plan"  ? 
What  objections  might  be  urged  against 
each    of   these   methods  ? 

II.  Economic  Problems  —  Golden  Fields. 
Steel    Policies.   Shipmen   Still   Out. 

1.  Show  how  the  wheat  industry  has  made 
possible  the  development  of  western  Can- 
ada. What  qualities  were  needed  in  the 
wheat  raised   in  the  far  north  ? 

2.  How  is  the  steel  industry  affected  by  the 
industrial  slump  ?  What  labor  policies  are 
being   adopted   to   meet   changed   conditions  ? 

3.  Notice  the  tendency  to  reduction  in  wages 
in  the  merchant  marine,  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, and  on  the  railroads.  What  common 
causes  are  bringing  about  lower  wages  in 
so  many  industries  ?  Can  you  mention,  from 
your  own  knowledge,  any  other  industries 
similarly    affected  ? 

III.  The  Crisis  in  Europe — Patches  of  Peace 
The  Warning.  An  End  to  "Splendid 
Isolation."  The  Upper  Silesian  War. 
Poles   vs.    Allies. 

1.  Summarize  Dr.  Steiner's  impressions  of 
post-war  Europe.  Describe  the  part  played 
by  American  charity  in  bringing  back 
wholesome    and    normal    conditions. 

2.  What  light  does  Dr.  Steiner's  article  throw 
on  the  refusal  of  Bavaria  to  disarm  at  the 
command  of  the  Allies  and  even  of  the 
central  German  Government  ?  What  does 
he  tell  about  the  conflicting  forces  of  mili- 
tarism  and   pacifism   in   Bavaria? 

3.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  Government  has  decided  to 
be  represented  once  again  in  the  Allied 
Supreme    Council  ? 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Allies  and  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Why  do  both  bodies  continue 
to  exist?. 

5.  What  demands  are  contained  in  the  ulti- 
matum   of   the   Allies    to    Germany  ? 

6.  On  what  grounds  did  Premier  Lloyd  George 
defend    the    Allied    ultimatum  ? 

7.  Why  in  your  opinion  did  the  Allies  grant 
Germany  twelve  days  of  grace  to  accept 
the  bill  presented  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission ?  Why  did  the  German  Government 
accept  after  threatening  for  so  long  to 
refuse?  Show  how  a  resort  to  military 
measures  would  have  injured  both  the 
Allies  and  Germany,  and  why  both  sides 
were   anxious    to    avert   a   crisis. 

8.  Why  was  it  difficult  to  settle  the  question 
of  Upper  Silesia  on  the  basis  of  the  plebis- 
cite?  Refer  to  the  map   in   your   answer. 

9.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Polish  out- 
break ?  In  what  embarrassing  position  does 
it    place    the    Allies  ? 

IV.  The  Literacy  Test — A  Literate  Citizen- 
ship. 

1.  What  arguments  for  and  against  the  lit- 
eracy test  for  voters  are  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  ?  What  qualifications  for 
voters   are  required  in   your  own  state? 

2.  Prepare  a  brief  for  debate  on  the  topic: 
Resolved,  That  no  one  should  be  considered 
qualified  to  vote  unless  he  (or  she)  can 
read  and   write  the  English  language. 
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Here  speaks  the  member  of  society 
who  is  everybody,  in  different  kinds  of 
ways,  in  more  or  less  degree,  at  some 
time  or  other: 

I  Am  the  Misfit 

I  am  the  woman  who,  having  reached 
the  age  when  those  of  my  sex  and  gen- 
eration are  due  to  be  fulfilling  their 
promise  to  "love,  honor,  and  obey," 
and  are  going  about  their,  to  some, 
prosaic,  to  others,  beautiful  tasks  of 
home-making  and  citizen-training, — is 
not! 

I  am  the  woman  who  from  early 
childhood  has  dreamed  of  the  country 
home  I  should  one  day  help  make, 
where  little  boys  and  girls  should 
romp  and  play  and  grow  into  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  the  woman  who  has  realized 
that  dream  in  a  big  sunny  room  of  an 
apartment,  where  the  boys  and  girls 
smile  their  beautiful  smiles  from  the 
walls,  and  never  change  the  position 
of  romp  or  repose  which  they  have  as- 
sumed under  the  brush  of  the  artist  or 
the  lens  of  the  camera. 

I  am  the  woman  whose  dream 
kitchen  is  relentlessly  besieged  and 
pillaged  of  pies,  doughnuts  and  goodies 
by  my  dream  children,  a  place  where 
little  girls  dabble  in  batter  and  work 
in  dough;  where  little  boys  swing  into 
the  window  and  sit  astride  dangling 
their  feet,  munching  my  cookies. 

I  am  the  woman  whose  culinary 
dream  has  found  its  realization  in  a 
tiny  kitchenette  with  a  two-burner  oil 
stove,  homemade  kitchen  cabinet  and 
other  furniture — a  place  where  I  pre- 
pare the  food  that  keeps  me  physically 
and  mentally  fit  to  give  my  employers 
value  received  for  the  salary  they  pay 
me,  and  where  I  make  a  few  dainties 
now  and  then  for  friends,  shut-ins, 
and — other   people's   children. 

I  am  the  woman  whose  dream  of 
planning  the  routine  of  home  duties 
and  careful  expenditure  of  income  by 
budget  has  evolved  into  the  duty  of 
helping  keep  other  people's  accounts, 
the  systematizing  of  office  routine,  and 
managing  the  simple  budget  of  a 
bachelor  woman. 

I  am  the  woman  who  smiles  at  other 
people's  joys  when  I  could  cry  because 
they  are  forbidden  me,  who  applauds 
the  success  of  another  when  my  soul  is 
worn  with  toil  unrewarded,  whose  ma- 
terial ego  is  a  mask  that  hides  behind 
it  a  being  unknown  to  my  everyday 
associates. 

I  am  the  woman  who  laughs  at  life's 
denial,  sets  the  mask  more  tightly, 
and   then— "Carry    On!" 

I  am  the  misfit. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

REPRESENTATrvE  Fess — We  are  out  of 
the  clouds  with  both  feet  to  the  ground. 

CONGRESSWOMAN       AUCE       ROBERTSON — 

The  salvation  of  the  country  rests  with  the 
women. 

Marguerite  Marshall — Life  for  every 
woman  is  just  one  discarded  illusion  after 
another. 

Samuel  Gompebs — The  working  people 
are  producers  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding — I  am  an 
American  woman  thru  and  thru  and  I  want 
every  one  to  know  it. 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson — I  am  not  going 
to  wreck  buildings  or  bite  people  in  their 
legs.  I  am  a  democrat. 

Senator  New — Free  and  flowing  con- 
versation is  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

G.  Hembert  Westley — Hyphenism  sim- 
ply indicates  that  more  fuel  is  needed 
under  the  Melting  Pot. 

Grantland  Rice — The  start  of  the 
baseball  season  is  one  of  the  big  moments 
in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Hugh  Fullerton — Nine  out  of  ten  per- 
sons who  attend  football,  baseball,  basket 
ball  games,  boxing  matches,  or  horse  races, 
or  who  play  golf,  must  have  a  bet. 

Jay  E.  House — The  boon  for  which  most 
of  us  yearn  is  that  of  waking  up  in  the 
morning  with  the  feeling  that  we  are  free 
to  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  again. 

Sculptor  R.  T.  Mackenzie  —  The 
American  college  man  is  physically  bigger 
and  better  than  the  best  type  of  young 
Greek  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens.  ■ 

Opening  Nights 

Walter  Hampden's  presentation  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  has  a  little  too  much 
melodrama  in  its  tragedy  and  a  little  too 
much  farce  in  its  comedy  and  some  cuts 
aie  made  in  the  wrong  places.  But  Mary 
Hall  is  such  a  charming  Portia  that  we 
could  forgive  ten  times  as  many  faults  in 
the  production.    (Broadhurst  Theater.) 

Innocent  and  Annabel,  a  one-act  sketch 
by  the  late  Harold  Chapin,  is  a  clever  cur- 
tain-raiser to  the  fantasy,  The  Harlequi- 
nade, a  pagan  interpretation  of  how  the 
gods  became  men.  A  delightful  entertain- 
ment, in  which  the  charm  of  Joanna  Roos 
and  the  grace  of  Albert  Carroll  deserve 
especial  mention.  (Neighborhood  Play- 
house.) 

Biff!  Bing!  Bang!  is  a  top-notch  musi- 
cal show,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  ''The 
Better  'Ole,"  but  better.  It  is  presented 
by  "The  Dumbells,"  a  company  organized 
to  entertain  the  Canadian  army  in  France. 
Every  man  in  the  show  fought  at  the  front 
— their  average  active  service  record  is  a 
year  and  a  half.  Since  the  war  the  "Dum- 
bells"  have  gone  right  on  entertaining,  first 
in  England,  later  in  Canada,  and  now  in 
New  York.  No  one  ought  to  miss  hearing 
"Red"  Newman  sing  "Oh.  Oh.  Oh,  It's  a 
Lovely  War!"    (Ambassador  Theater.) 
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Goings-On  in  Georgia 

A  Personal  Testimony 

By  a  Georgia  Cotton  Farmer 


I  am  a  Georgia  cotton 
farmer  and  my  family 
has  lived  on  and  tilled 
my  lands  ever  since  the 
American  Revolution  ended; 
our  first  titles  were  in  com- 
pensation for  military 
services  rendered  in  that 
struggle.  We  were  slave- 
holders from  early  Colonial 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  believed  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween white  and  black  people 
— and  I  do,  too.  I  say  this  in 
no  harsh  sense,  but  in  a  be- 
lief that  only  by  recognition 
of  that  as  an  absolute  fact, 
legally,  socially  and  morally, 
can  any  solution  ever  be 
found  of  the  problem  that 
will  be  either  just  or  lasting. 
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One  of  the  negroes  this  article 
after  his  plow  down 


is  talking  about,  trailing  along 
on  a  Georgia  farm 


social  or  political  equals  and 
don't  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  want  either 
condition. 

I  feel  that  they  do  not  have 
a  square  deal  in  many  ways, 
particularly  regarding  their 
health,  and  will  gladly  do  all 
I  can  to  get  it  for  them,  for 
they  are  a  weak,  trustful, 
easily  led  people  and  have  no 
sense  of  race  cohesion,  and 
are  thus  easy  victims. 

Whatever  the  centuries  to 
come  may  bring  forth,  the 
present  is  problem  enough 
and  can  only  be  solved  by 
calm-thinking  men  right  here 
among  us,  not  by  Federal 
Isgal  interfei'ence  or  outside 
social  pressure. 

They  are  here  to  stay  and 


The  newspapers  have  recently  filled  the  public  mind  with 
the  "peonage"  cases  in  Georgia,  arising  out  of  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  Williams  for  murder  of  eleven  of  his 
negro  farmhands  in  my  neighboring  Georgia  county.  They 
make  much  of  the  fact  that  a  sort  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude exists  in  Georgia;  and  our  able  Governor,  Hugh  M. 
Dorsey,  has  published  a  pamphlet  detailing  about  150  cases 
of  white  outrages  against  negroes  that  he  claims  have  oc- 
curred in  my  beloved  native  State.  Maybe  he  knows  what 
he  is  saying,  but  then  again  maybe  he  is  like  the  Federal 
slacker  list — talking  only  to  be  contradicted. 

White  men  are  ruled  by  reason  and  race  pride;  black 
people  by  their  affections  and  sense  of  loyalty.  My  belief 
in  my  white  point  of  view  leads  me  to  take  a  stand  that 
may  not  look  just  or  even  reasonable  to  outsiders,  but  all 
of  us  farmers  feel  the  same  way;  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
situation  and  must  meet  it  day  in  and  day  out.  I  never 
have  had  a  cruel  thought  toward  any  negro  and  I  deal 
fairly  with  them  in  every  relation  of  life.  And  yet  I  must 
be  firm  in  my  control  of  them,  to  some  extent. 

The  terrible  lessons  of  the  "Reconstruction  Period," 
right  after  1865,  make  me  absolutely  deny  them  any  sort 
of  political  equality,  law  or  no  law.  We  say  that  they  shall 
not  vote  and  they  don't;  that's  final.  Why,  there  are  9000 
of  them  in  my  county  and  only  5000  whites,  so  you  see  that 
white  supremacy  can  only  be  maintained  in  my  way — and 
it  surely  is. 

I  desire  them  to  be  protected  in  their  lives,  their 
property,  their  domestic  relations  and  their  freedom 
of  religious  belief,  but   I   will  not  accept  them   as  either 


must  be  protected  against  many  things. 

"Peonage"  is  a  word  that  somebody  got  up  to  mean 
getting  a  negro  out  of  jail  and  making  him  work  on  a  farm 
for  little  or  no  wages  or  return  to  prison.  This  is  partly 
true.  Ordinarily  it  works  this  way:  Big  Sambo  gets  into 
trouble  and  is  arrested  and  jailed,  wants  to  get  out  right 
away  and  sees  his  only  hope  in  "his  white  man,"  since  very 
few  negroes  can  make  a  bail-bond  or  will  for  anybody.  So 
he  sends  for  the  man  he  works  for  or  rents  land  from  or 
obtains  credit  from  at  a  country  store.  The  white  man  is 
willing  enough  to  sign  the  bond — much  smaller  in  negro 
cases  than  in  the  same  grade  of  offense  by  whites,  of 
course — but  very  naturally  asks  some  sort  of  security  for 
his  money  risk;  any  bondsman  asks  that.  The  negro  has 
only  his  future  labor  to  pledge  and  he  promptly  agrees  to 
"work  it  out,"  which  means  that  he  agrees  to  return  to 
work,  stay  there  and  devote  much  of  his  earnings  to  paying 
this  debt,  first  and  above  all  others. 

Under  this  condition  he  merely  goes  on  working,  while 
the  charge  against  him  is  usually  not  pressed,  but  merely 
results  in  the  bond  being  forfeited  and  the  sum  paid,  in 
lieu  of  a  regular  fine  levied  by  a  judge,  after  regular  trial. 

Our  reason  for  omitting  trial  in  negro  cases  is  this;  we 
are  a  poor  little  agricultural  community  and  car.  barely 
raise  enough  money  to  run  the  county  mighty  cheaply  and 
give  a  good  education  alike  to  white  and  black  children, 
patch  up  the  muddy  old  roads  and  hope  for  better  times 
some  day.  If  we  should  have  trials  for  even  two  hundred 
criminal  cases  a  year — and  if  we  actually  carried  out  the 
letter  of  the  law  against  black  people  in  the  same  strict 
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way  we  deal  with  our  white  residents — we  would  have 
many  times  two  hundred  annually.  The  expenses  would  be 
impossible. 

Furthermore,  if  we  convicted  even  one  hundred  negroes 
annually  we  could  not  possibly  raise,  by  taxation,  the 
$65,000  which  the  chain-gang  keepers  tell  me  it  would  cost 
to  guard,  feed  and  clothe  them  for  a  year.  All  the  work 
that  they  could  do  on  our  roads  would  not  equal  that  in 
value,  even  if  we  could  raise  the  money.  So  you  see  we 
cannot  strictly  execute  white  men's  laws  against  black  men 
for  a  very  good  reason.  Poverty  prevents  us  from  having 
a  parole  system  so  we  arrange  otherwise. 

We  cannot  allow  them  to  even  have  one  another  arrested 
just  because  they  want  to  swear  out  a  warrant;  for  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  they  merely  desire  to  use  the 
criminal  law  to  annoy  by  having  somebody  locked  up  and 
then  never  pressing  the  case  to  trial.  Therefore  our  mag- 
istrates and  grand  juries  exercize  discretion. 

Our  critics  usually  charge  that  this  is  closing  the  courts 
to  negroes;  well,  our  critics  don't  have  to  pay  the  bills  for 
those  courts.  We  temper  the  laws  of  Georgia  to  the 
negro's  weakness  and  where  he  gets  six  months  or  a  fine 
of  $50,  a  white  man  would  gfet  two  years  or  $500  fine  for 
the  same  offense.  It  would  be  a  cruelty  that  I  could  not 
endure  being  practiced  to  hold  them  to  the  same  accounta- 
bility to  the  law  as  a  white  person. 

"Peonage"  at  its  worst  is  mighty  bad  and  is  about  like 
this:   some  white  farmers  want  to  make  more  money  and 


the  investigators  went  away  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
violation  of  Federal  law.  Williams  was  evidently  scared 
and  murdered  the  poor,  helpless  darkies  because  he 
thought  that  they  might  appear  as  witnesses  against  him. 

I  will  tell  you  how  a  leading  lady  in  my  county  just  broke 
the  Federal  peonage  law  all  to  pieces,  and  what  came  of 
it — and  leave  you  to  judge  what  you  would  have  done  in 
such  a  case,  if  she  had  been  actually  arrested  and  you  were 
one  of  her  jurors.  Billie  is  a  fine  type  of  young  negro 
farmer.  He  got  into  a  fight  one  Sunday  near  his  church 
and  that  resulted  in  his  being  jailed  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery and  carrying  concealed  weapons,  for  a  rusty  old  pistol 
fell  out  of  his  pocket.  He  appealed  to  his  sister  and  she 
"saw  her  white  folks"  (she  was  the  cook)  and  this  lady 
went  on  Billie's  bond  for  $200  and  he  moved  to  her  farm 
and  agreed  to  work  it  out.  This  resulted  in  his  receiving 
$30  monthly  (good  wages  down  here,  where  house,  food, 
fuel  and  spare-time  earnings  are  included)  and  $10  monthly 
was  deducted  until  the  sum  was  paid  oif,  tho  the  lady  had 
advanced  it  in  cash  to  get  him  out  of  jail. 

That  was  years  ago  and  never  have  I  seen  a  better  negro 
than  Billie  has  turned  out  to  be.  Yet  the  way  it  ail 
"worked,"  including  Billie's  daily  knowledge  that  if  he 
attempted  to  run  away  or  idled  or  was  at  all  trouble- 
some, all  the  lady  had  to  do  was  to  tell  the  sheriff  and 
Billie  would  immediately  find  himself  jailed  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  is  as  I  tell  you. 

Recently    the    prohibition    law   has    resulted    in    negroes 


they  make  an  agreement  with  the  "courthouse  ring,"  as  we  doing  most  of  the  whiskey  making,  heretofore  strictly  the 

call  the  combination  of  petty  county  officials  who  live  around  privilege  of  the  small  white  farmers.  You  see,  heavy  losses 

the  courthouse,    so   that   when    any   wandering   negro   man  jin  cotton,  dropping  from  forty  to  ten  cents  last  year,  drove 

is   jailed   this   farmer  will  be   sent  for   in   much   the   same  farmers,  merchants  and  bankers  to  resort  to  distilling  to 

way  that  the  professional  bondsman   in  the  city  is   calledj  make    up.    It    was    found    best    in    every    respect   to    have 

in.  The  poor  darkey,  friendless  and  anxiously  desiring  to.  darkies    do    the    actual    work,    mainly   because    white   men 

get    out,    willingly    avails    himself    of    the    bondsman    and  know    that    it    goes    hard    with    them    before    the    Federal 

agrees  to  "work  it  out,"  and  is  straightway  transferred  to  courts  and  their  bonds,  too,  are  very  high.  Our   State  of- 


the  farm,  where  he  works  at 
whatever  little  wages  are 
doled  out  to  him,  for  a  very 
long  time.  Meanwhile  the 
"case"  is  called,  the  bond  for- 
feited in  regular  form  of  the 
law  and  promptly  paid,  and 
the  accused  declared  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  But  no  effort  is 
then  made  to  find  him;  for  the 
game  isn't  played  that  way. 

If  he  fulfils  his  obligation 
nothing  is  ever  heard  of  the 
"case",  if  he  attempts  to  run 
away  or  fails  in  his  work,  why 
the  majesty  of  the  law  sud- 
denly wakes  up  and  he  is  ar- 
rested as  a  fugitive  and  jailed. 
Then  he  can  take  his  choice 
between  the  chain-gang  or  re- 
turning to  work  under  a 
doubled  burden  of   such   debt. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  officers 
of  the  law  obligingly  arrange 
it  so  that  a  supply  of  cheap 
farm  labor  is  handy  for  their 
white  friends  or  actual  part- 
ners. 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  one  of  such  men.  The  sad 
part    of    that    case    was    that 
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ficials  rarely  interfere  to  en- 
force the  Volstead  Act  and, 
one  way  or  another,  are  often 
interested  parties  in  those 
stills.  Illicit  distilling  used  to 
be  held  to  be  a  disgrace,  but 
times  have  changed. 

I  know  a  fine  young  white  [ 
farmer,  an  "A.  E.  F."  soldier  j 
with  a  record  for  bravery  and  ' 
soldierly  qualities;  he  tried 
hard  to  make  a  cotton  crop  in 
1920,  but  came  out  deeply  in 
debt,  so  he  turned  to  run  off 
enough  corn-whiskey  to  pay  up 
and  save  his  little  farm.  Some- 
body operating  a  negro  still 
got  the  idea  that  he  was  com- 
peting and  had  him  arrested. 
I  gladly  helped  bail  him  out. 
Some  families  refused  him 
social  recognition  and  some 
stood  by  him;  that  split  the 
county  as  nothing  has  in  fifty 
years.  The  old-fashioned  people 
"cut"  him  while  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  fought  or  done 
war  work  stood  by  him.  His, 
friends  denounced  the  "whiskeyj 
ring,"  and  then  shots  were 
fired  at  darkies  running  stills 


'They    are    a    weak,    trustful,    easily    led    people,"    says    this  ^^^  white  men,  and  things  got 

when     the      Federal     secret     Ceorgia  farmer;   tliey  need  to  be  protected.  The  only   ques-  pretty   hot.    Some    people    tooll 

service    men    talked    with    his     t'""'    then,    is    what    constitutes    protection.    Is    bailing    Big  up  this  new  cry  of  "peonage* 

J      1  •       . V  114-     u;™      Sambo   out   of  jail  and   nutting  him   to   work   in   the   fields  a  ■,   ,„_-f.    ^.^  j.i,-   Tia,iTc.T^or.o^c> 

darkies  they  were  loyal  to  him     ^j^ji    ^^^.^^  .^  ^^.^  ^^,^ljf  ^^K^  i^_^f,^^  ^^^_.^^^  j,,;^  ,„„^h  and  wrote  to  the  newspapers 

and    really    told    nothing    and  talked-of  "peonage"?  ^"^    [Covttnued    on   page    57C 


Our  Field  Marshal 


"The  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  was  under  the  absolute  command  of 

General  John  G.  Pershing.     But  General  Pershing   was   under   the   command   of   Field 

Marshal  Foch.    Marshal  Foch,  therefore,  was  America's  supreme  leader  in  the  world 

war. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that  the  Marshal  will  pay  a  visit  to  America  this  fall.    How 

can  America  best  honor  this  great  Christian  and  soldier  whom  future  generations  will 

venerate  as  much  for  his  high  moral  standards  as  for  his  military  genius?" 


In  The  Independent  for  April  30,  1921,  appeared  an  editorial  by  Hamilton  Holt,  "Our  Field  Marshal,"  containing 
the  above  quotation  and  going  further  to  suggest  a  fitting  tribute  to  Marshal  Foch: 

"In  addition  to  an  honorarium  we  might  give  him  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  make  him  an  American 
citizen.  Possibly  we  should  confer  on  him  an  honorary  grade  in  our  Army,  thus  putting  his  name 
forever  on  our  military  roster." 

These  suggestions  created  a  wide  interest,  and  brought  us  responses  from  men  of  nation-wide  importance  in 
many  departments  of  our  national  life.  The  letters  that  follow  are  a  representative  selection: 


William  Howard  Taft,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  and  ex-Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  and  Na\y  of  the  United  States : 

The  case  of  Marshal  Foch  is  an  exceptional  one  in  the 
history  of  this  country  and  needs,  therefore,  exceptional 
treatment.  He  was  in  supreme  command  of  the  forces  of 
the  world,  engaged  in  struggling  to  save  the  world  from 
the  domination  of  militarism.  He,  therefore,  commanded 
our  army,  of  more  than  a  million  men,  in  the  greatest  war 
in  history,  and  a  war  the  like  of  which  we  are  all  struggling 
to  make  impossible  hereafter.  Without  any  invidious  dis- 
tinctions, we  may  all  admit  that  Marshal  Foch  was  the 
great  strategical  genius  of  the  war,  and  that  he  was  able, 
in  a  marvelous  way,  to  carry  to  successful  demonstration 
the  principles  he  had  so  lucidly  set  forth  in  his  lectures  on 
Military  Science.  When  General  Grant  was  dying  at  Mt. 
McGregor,  and  the  heart  of  the  whole  country  was  throb- 
bing with  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  in  leading  the 
army  of  the  Republic  to  victory  in  our  Civil  War,  and  in 
saving  the  country  whole.  Congress  enacted  a  law  author- 
izing the  President  to  appoint,  and  the  Senate  to  confirm, 
as  General  of  the  Army  on  the  retired  list,  at  a  salary  of 
$12,000,  a  General  who  had  commanded  an  army  in  the 
Civil  War.  President  Arthur  at  once  nominated  General 
Grant,  and  the  Senate  at  once  confirmed  the  nomination ; 
and  this  gracious  and  grateful  demonstration  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country  toward  him  cheered  the  dying  days  of  that 
national  hero.  It  seems  to  me  that  using  this  pi'ecedent, 
with  appropriate  variations,  the  people  of  this  country, 
thru  Congress  and  the  President,  may  evidence  to  Marshal 
Foch,  and  to  the  people  of  France,  our  deep  appreciation  of 
the  great  services  of  this  son  of  France  to  us  and  to  the 
world. 

Major-General  R.  L.  Bullard,  Com- 
mander of  the  Second  Army  of  the  A.  E.  F.: 

The  visit  of  Marshal  Foch  to  the  United  States  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  the  nature  of  a  continuous  personal  triumph 
and  it  would  be  a  fit  and  admirable  climax  if  the  thanks  of 
Congress  were  bestowed  on  him  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
visit. 

The  desirability  of  the  other  honors  suggested  is  a  ques- 
tion. Gifts  from  the  American  people  of  money,  of  military 
rank  and  even  of  honorary  citizenship  are  not  appropriate 
for  a  great  soldier  of  another  nation.  Marshal  Foch  is  a 
citizen  and  soldier  of  France;  his  allegiance,  his  love,  his 
service  is  for  France.  We  should  not  attempt  to  make  a 
quasi-American  out  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thanks  of  Congress  has  ever  been 
looked  on  by  military  men  as  the  greatest  honor  which  can 


be  conferred  by  a  grateful  nation.  It  will  be  highly  accept- 
able to  a  soldier  like  Marshal  Foch.  It  is  dignified  and  ap- 
propriate in  this  case  and  it  will  be  one  more  bond  to  link 
together  the  two  great  republics. 

Major-General  John  F.  O'Ryan,  Com- 
mander of  the  27th  Division: 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  that  it  is  proposed  to  honor  Mar- 
shal Foch  in  some  fitting  way  when  he  visits  the  United 
States  in  the  Fall.  The  greater  the  honors  conferred  upon 
him,  the  better  we  shall  all  be  pleased.  The  American 
people  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  great  soldier 
whose  genius,  more  than  that  of  any  other  man,  turned  the 
tide  that  finally  won  the  war,  and  I  myself  should  be  proud 
to  do  anything  I  properly  could  to  honor  our  great  Field 
Marshal. 


Brigadier-General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Commander  of  the  "Rainbow"  Division, 
(42nd) : 

The  fame  and  distinction  of  this  man  have  already 
reached  so  high  a  pinnacle  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  adequately  express  to  him  the  feelings  which 
animate  America.  Whatever  is  done  should  in  its  simplicity 
and  dignity  accord  with  his  scroll  in  the  world's  biography. 
It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  if  anything  of  sordidness  should 
be  involved  in  such  a  testimonial.  His  real  and  greatest 
tribute  from  this  country  will  always  be  the  silent  feeling 
of  honor  and  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  fol- 
lowed his  standards  to  victory  on  the  bloody  fields  of 
France. 

Rear  Admiral  Sims: 

Referring  to  the  editorial  in  The  Independent  of  April  30, 
1921,  advocating  that  our  Government  and  citizens  accord 
Field  Marshal  Foch,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  forthcoming 
visit  to  the  United  States,  official  recognition  commensurate 
with  his  services  in  the  Great  War,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
in  my  opinion  no  honors  would  be  too  great  adequately  to 
express  the  obligation  of  the  American  people  to  this  great 
soldier  and  admirable  character  for  his  inestimable  services 
as  the  leader  under  whose  wise  and  skillful  direction  we 
were  saved  from  impending  disaster  by  brilliant  victories 
that  defeated  the  world-power  ambitions  of  the  Central 
Powers  and  insured  the  future  of  civilization. 

While  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  due 
a  commander-in-chief  for  military  success,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  success  is  possible  only  under  a  leader  whose 
knowledge  of  warfare  and  whose  military  genius  command 
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the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  armies,  and  whose  char- 
acter inspires  devoted  loyalty  both  to  him  and  the  cause 
he  represents.  That  Marshal  Foch  fulfilled  all  these  re- 
quirements is  a  matter  of  history,  and  the  American 
people  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  cannot  be  repaid. 

Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  upon  the  con- 
ception you  have  of  our  obligation  to  Field  Marshal  Foch. 
The  occasion  of  his  visit  will  provide  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  him  a  tribute  w^orthy  of  him  and  worthy  of 
America.  I  am  in  hearty  accoi'd  with  your  editorial  and 
I  hope  that  out  of  the  suggestions  there  will  come  a  mani- 
festation of  homage  to  Field  Marshal  Foch  which  w^iU 
have  the  dignity  and  the  eloquence  the  occasion  warrants. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  President  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation  and  Director  of 
Shipbuilding  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
1918: 

According  to  unofficial  statements  that  have  come  to  my 
attention,  Marshal  Foch  will  make  the  voyage  to  America 
with  General  Pershing  on  board  the  vessel  that  brings  the 
body  of  the  unknown  soldier  which  is  to  be  buried  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  on  Armistice  day.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  vis- 
itor upon  that  ship  and  in  the  company  of  our  gallant 
General. 

That  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  will  greet  the  Mar- 
shal with  enthusiasm  goes  without  saying,  and  I  assume 
that  there  will  be  an  appropriate  program  in  ths  way  of 
public  receptions  and  similar  ceremonies.  As  an  official 
tribute  from  the  Government,  I  should  think  that  Congress 
might  well  adopt  resolutions  of  welcome,  and  that  it  might 

also  invite  him  to  address  the  Senate 

and  House  in  joint  session. 

These  official  and  semi-official  plans 
will,  of  course,  be  arranged  by  very 
competent  persons,  and  my  own  sug- 
gestions in  that  connection  may  be 
superfluous.  However,  I  feel  that, 
apart  from  all  such  honors  that  can 
be  tendered,  something  should  be  done 
toward  making  a  gift  that  would  be  a 
lasting  symbol  of  America's  gratitude. 

Your  own  editorial  suggestion  of  an 
honorarium  to  be  granted  by  Congress 
is  an  appealing  one,  but  we  might 
perhaps  better  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  occasion  by  making  a  presenta- 
tion as  coming  from  the  American 
people.  The  gift  could  be  purchased 
with  popular  subscriptions,  I  believe. 

My  thought  is  that  after  we  have 
bidden  good-bye  to  Marshal  Foch  he 
should  have  a  lasting  token  of  our 
love  and  esteem — something  that 
could  be  handed  down  in  his  family 
for  generations  to  come,  and  that 
could  be  a  source  of  pride  to  them,  as 
the  gift  of  the  American  people, 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  ex- 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  Am- 
bassador  to    France,    1912- 

lyi-il  ©Wide  World 

It  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  satis-       An  ancient  trench  2000 
faction    that    I    read    your    excellent       home  "Chequers,"  and 

editorial   relating  to    Marshal    Foch's       ^'J'"^  ""y^""  '*'«   '"P"'! 
*'  whether   in   peace   or  i 

proposed  visit  to  America. 


You  refer  to  the  expressions  of  appreciation  and  the 
substantial  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  Lafayette 
when  he  came  over.  In  bestowing  those  honors  and  emolu- 
ments upon  him.  Congress  voiced  the  heart  and  will  of  all 
the  American  people,  who  believed  that  Washington  would 
have  been  beaten  but  for  the  timely  reinforcmeent  of 
France. 

Marshal  Foch  was  the  potent  force  in  defending,  as 
Lafayette  was  in  establishing,  the  benign  principles  of 
democratic  government  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

Because  of  this,  I  hope  that  Congress  will  once  more 
express  the  desire  of  the  American  people  in  conferring 
upon  Marshal  Foch,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  America, 
high  honors  such  as  you  have  so  gracefully  suggested  in 
your  admirable  and  timely  editorial. 

William  G.  Sharp,  Ambassador  to  France, 
1914-1919,  and  the  first  American  to  be  dean 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Paris: 

I  am  sure  that  the  generous  sentiments  expressed 
in  your  recent  editorial  on  "Our  Field  Marshal"  but 
echo  the  feelings  which  move  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  toward  Marshal  Foch.  I  am  particularly 
impressed  with  the  sentence,  "How  can  America  best 
honor  this  great  Christian  and  soldier  whom  future  gen- 
erations will  venerate  as  much  for  his  high  moral 
standards  as  for  his  military  genius"?  Enjoying,  as  I  did, 
the  privilege  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  this  distin- 
guished man,  I  am  glad  that  you  emphasize  his  Christian 
character  and  high  moral  standards. 

Those  who  know  him  best  must  recognize  in  such  a 
tribute  the  cardinal  qualities  that  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  his  greatness. 

Democratic  and  modest  as  he  is  brave,  I  am  persuaded 

that  any  form  of  recog- 
nition    of     America's 
appreciation    for    his 
immortal     service     to 
mankind    should    par- 
take of  such  a   char- 
acter   as    will    appro- 
priately reflect  toward 
him    the    feelings    of 
the     masses     of     our 
people,  of  whom  two 
millions    of    the    best 
blood  served  in  arms 
under     his      supreme 
command.    It   was    in 
tribute    to    such    that 
Marshal    Foch,    in    a  | 
touching  peroration  of  \\ 
a    banquet    speech    inil 
the  city  of  Paris  after  |( 
the  signing  of  the  ar-| 
mistice    on    an    occa-i; 
sion  attesting  the  good! 
will  between  the  twoj 
Republics,      said,      "I! 
think  of  those  moving 
memories,  of  days  of 
anguish   and   days   of 
success,  as  I  raise  my 
glass     in      honor     oi 
President  Wilson,  whc 
so  valiantly  upheld  U5 
in    the    war,    and    ir 
honor    of   my   Ameri 
can  comrades  in  [Con 
tinned    on    page    571 


years  old.  near  Lloyd  George's  country 

Marshal  Foch,  with  his  militant  stick. 

It   is   easy   to   see    that    the    Marshal, 

n  war,  is  always  going   gallantly  over 

the  top 


Taking  the  Temperature  of  Business 

By  a  Financial  Expert 


2S. 


THE  past 
few  weeks 
have  been 
marked  in  finan- 
cial circles,  for 
the  first  time 
since  the  business 
reaction  began  a 
year  ago,  by  dis- 
cussion of  the 
probability  of  re- 
vival in  trade 
from  its  long  de- 
pression. 

This  more  hope- 
ful state  of  mind 
has  not  been 
caused     by     any 

visible    change     in        ^  ^ggi,  .veto  York  Evenhw  Post,  In.: 

the     news     from  the  optimist  and 

trade   and   indus-  The  first  sign  of  spring 

try.     If     current ' 

statements  from  that  quarter  were  allowed  to  be  the  basis 
of  judgment,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  draw  cheerful  infer- 
ences; the  mercantile  agencies  report  for  almost  every 
trade  the  continuance  of  unprofitable  business,  the  ab- 
sence of  normal  demand  from  consumers,  and  the  decrease 
both  in  production  and  sales.  The  fall  in  commodity  prices 
has  not  been  arrested;  the  statistics  show  a  further  de- 
cline of  3  to  4  per  cent  in  April,  bringing  the  gen- 
eral average  more  than  40  per  cent  below  last  year's  high 
point. 

The  country's  export  trade  has  shrunk  to  less  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  a  year  ago.  If  the  steel  and  iron  trade  is 
still  the  traditional  barometer  of  industry,  it  has  been 
pointing  to  continued  depression;  for  not  only  have  both 
prices  and  wages  been  reduced,  but  the  country's  produc- 
tion of  iron  in  April  was  the  smallest  of  any  month  since 
1908,  and  of  steel  scarcely  one-half  that  of  four  months 
ago.  Arguing  from  these  indications  alone,  the  evidence 
might  appear  to  indicate,  not  business  revival,  but  in- 
creased depression. 

But  the  signs  which  indicate  a  possibility  of  a  change 
for  the  better  have  appeared  in  markets  which  commonly 
reflect  causes  rather  than  results  of  industrial  prosperity 
or  adversity;  notably  in  the  movement  of  money  rates  and 
of  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Both  markets  indicated 
at  the  close  of  1919  the  economic  influences  which  were 
making  for  the  great  trade  reaction;  the  tightening  of 
credit  and  the  fall  in  stocks  being  visibly  in  progress  at 
that  time,  long  before  the  momentum  of  active  trade,  of 
rising  prices  for  commodities  and  of  excited  speculation 
had  been  checked. 

In  all  other  periods  of  financial  and  industrial  depres- 
sion, easier  money  and  advancing  stock  markets  have  fore- 
shadowed the  eventual  business  recovery  and  have  often 
done  so  at  a  time  when  the  trade  depression  seemed  to  be 
at  its  worst. 

What  has  happened  during  the  past  month  is  that  the 
stock  market,  whose  decline  had  been  only  momentarily 
checked  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  turned  to  an  ad- 
vance which  was  sustained  and  reasonably  continuous; 
prices  of  investment  bonds  recovering  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  money  market,  where  the  abnormally  high  rates  of 
7  and  8  per  cent  had  prevailed  almost  uninterruptedly 
during  the  period  of  reaction  and  forced  liquidation,  a 
gradual    lowering    of    rates    had    already    begun    on    Wall 
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Street  and  in  the 
large  foreign 
markets,  when, 
toward  the  close 
of  April,  the 
Bank  of  England 
officially  reduced 
its  discount  rate 
from  the  high 
figure  of  7  per 
cent,  which  had 
been  maintained 
unchanged  for  a 
full  year;  an  ac- 
tion which  was 
followed  a  week 
or  two  later  by  a 
similar  reduction 
at  nearly  all  the 
Federal  Reserve 
Banks  in  this 
country. 
The  rise  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  not  of  vio- 
lent rapidity,  and  it  began  with  prices  at  an  extremely 
low  level.  The  reduction  of  the  bank  rates  from  7  per 
cent  to  6^/^  still  left  the  official  money  market  abnor- 
mally high  for  this  time  of  year.  But  it  was  the 
fact  of  a  change  in  direction  of  the  movement  on  the 
two  markets,  when  no  change  for  the  better  had  oc- 
curred during  the  long  period  of  trade  reaction,  which  im- 
pressed the  financial  mind. 

These  preliminary  indications  of  improvement  in  the  un- 
derlying factors  in  the  business  situation  are  necessarily 
considered  in  the  light  of  possible  influences  which  may 
operate  directly,  later  on,  in  causing  a  change  for  the 
better  in  trade  or  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  any  visible  revival  at  this  present  time,  there  are  several 
important  influences  at  work. 

One  is  the  progress  of  readjustment  in  retail  prices  of 
goods  to  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices,  and  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  lower  wholesale  values.  So  long  as  the  re- 
tail consumer  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  40  or  50  per 
cent  decline  of  the  past  twelve  months  in  wholesale  mar- 
kets, he  was  absolutely  certain  not  to  resume  his  ordinary 
purchases.  All  other  things  being  equal,  he  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  postpone  his  buying  and  wait  for  the  reduc- 
tions which  he  was  sure  must  come. 

DURING  the  rapid  fall  of  wholesale  prices  the  decline  in 
retail  was  exceedingly  slow.  Even  now,  the  reduction 
of  retail  prices  from  the  high  level  of  1920  has  been  less 
than  one-half  as  great  as  the  fall  in  wholesale  markets.  It 
has,  however,  proceeded  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as 
delivery  of  goods  by  wholesalers  for  the  spring  trade  has 
begun  in  quantity.  Many  of  the  heavy  wholesale  price  re- 
ductions applied  only  to  such  deliveries.  If  the  consumers' 
demand  increases  as  a  consequence,  the  fall  in  wholesale 
prices  would  naturally  be  checked. 

In  the  matter  of  cost  of  manufacture,  reduction  in  price 
of  many  essential  materials,  notably  steel  and  iron,  was 
very  long  delayed;  even  a  month  ago,  the  largest  steel 
manufacturers  were  still  charging  for  their  products  the 
same  prices  as  a  year  ago.  Within  a  few  weeks,  however, 
these  prices  have  been  sharply  reduced. 

Along  with  such  readjustment  in  materials  of  manu- 
facture, there  has  also  been  in  progress  the  unavoidable 
reduction    of    labor   costs,   which    [Continued   on   page    57Jt 
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A  Memorial  Day  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


1918-1919 

WE  entered  the  war  a  united  nation,  determined  to 
do  our  part  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
and    after   victory    to    substitute    cooperation    for 
competition  in  international  affairs. 

We  submitted  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  to  a  uni- 
versal draft.  Half  the  male  population  of  the  country  regis- 
tered for  service;  4,800,000  joined  the  colors. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  war  expeditiously  and  efficiently, 
we  nationalized  the  railways,  built  a  great  merchant 
marine,  regulated  mining,  commandeered  all  the  wool  and 
other  staple  products  thruout  the  land. 

We  sent  across  the  seas  over  2,000,000  soldiers.  So  many 
men  had  never  been  sent  so  far  before  in  so  short  a  time. 
We   supplied   them   with   40,000   trucks,   2,500,000    rifles, 
227,000   machine  guns,    18,000,000,000   rounds   of   ammuni- 
tion, 10,000  tons  of  gas,  3800  aeroplanes,  etc.,  etc. 

Two  out  of  every  three  American  soldiers  who  reached 
France  took  part  in  battle. 

America  held  101  miles  of  line,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire front.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  had  more  troops  in 
France  than  had  Great  Britain. 

We  played  our  full  part  in  winning  the  war.  206,000  of 
our  boys  were  wounded;  50,000  were  killed  in  action. 

The  American  people  taxed  themselves  $1,000,000  an 
hour  for  two  years.  The  direct  cost  of  the  war  was  about 
$22,000,000,000,  or  nearly  enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
running  the  United  States  Government  from  1791  to  date, 
or  enough  to  have  carried  on  the  Revolutionary  War  for 
1000  years. 

We  loaned  our  allies  nearly  $10,000,000,000  in  addition. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  became  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Allied  cause.  He  focussed  the  heterogeneous 
ideals  of  the  war  on  the  one  ideal  of  democracy.  As  a  re- 
sult a  dozen  new  republics,  conceived  in  the  likeness  of 
the  United  States,  were 
born. 

The  President  of  the 
United  States  suggest- 
ed the  basis  on  which 
peace  was  negotiated. 
The  President  of  the 
United  States,  more 
than  any  other  man, 
framed  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  was  and  is 
the  noblest  attempt  yet 
made  by  man  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  insure 
international  progress. 
All  the  nations  have 
now  joined  this  League 
save  the  Central 
Powers,  Russia,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of 
America's  unselfish 
cooperation  in  conduct- 
ing the  war  and  nego- 
tiating peace  the 
United  States  reached 
in  1918-19  a  position  of 
moral  leadership  never 
attained  before  by  us 
or  any  other  nation. 
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Into  the  Night 

By  William  E.    Brooks 

When  the  house  is  still  I  sit  here  by  the  window, 

Nights  when  the  old  pain  will  not  let  me  sleep, 

And  watch  the  swaying  light  upon  the  pavement, 

Where  the  arc-lamp  casts  its  white  and  glaring  circle, 

While  I  live  over  again  those  solevm  midnights, 

When  they  used  to  march  full-packed  to  the  waiting  trains. 

Far  off  I'd  hear  them  coming  thru  the  darkness. 

On  their  way  from  the  little  camp  outside  the  city. 

Hear  the  heavy  tramp  of  their  hob-nails  on  the  pavement; 

A.nd  I  ivould  tvheel  my  chair  where  I  could  see  them. 

As  they  swung  into  the  circle  of  the  arc-light. 

Long  straight  lines  of  broivn,  with  gleaming  faces, 

Faces  stern  and  strong  tvith  m,ighty  purpose. 

Going  forth  like  knights  to  high  adventure. 

God!  How  I  wanted  to  go,  but  the  old  pain  held  me. 

When  I  wanted  to  march  away  as  they  xvere  m,arching. 

To  the  train,  to  the  ships,  to  the  fields  where  glory  waited. 

I  would  follow  their  lines  as  far  as  I  could  see  them. 

Follow  the  sound  of  their  feet  after  their  lines  had  vanished. 

The  click,  click,  click,  of  their  hob-nails  on  the  pavement, 

Till  it  too  died  away,  and  into  the  night  they'd  gone. 

And  into  the  night  they've  gone!  Their  glowing  story 
Is  as  an  old  tale  told;  the  quests  that  called  them 
Forgotten  as  are  their  deeds  by  a  narrowed  people, 
Selfish,  secure,  content,  lust-mad,  gold^mad,  pagan. 
Piling  as  barrier  walls  about  its  isolation 
The  very  seas  they  trod  to  high  adventure. 

I  envy  the  ones  who  died,  believing! 


1920-1921 

WHEN  the  Peace  Treaty  came  before  Congress  for 
confirmation    it    was    immediately    made    a    party 
issue.    From    that    moment    the    moral    slump    of 
America  began. 

The  majority  party  so  emasculated  the  Treaty  with 
reservations  that  the  Democrats  united  with  the  "irrecon- 
cilables"  and  twice  rejected  it. 

The  Republican  Senators  thereupon  proceeded  to  get 
themselves  endorsed  in  the  Republican  platform  and  nom- 
inated one  of  their  own  members  for  President 

During  the  entire  campaign  the  country  was  in  doubt 
as  to  what  was  Mr.  Harding's  real  attitude  on  the  League. 
But  he  was  overwhelmingly  elected  and  in  his  first  message 
to  Congress  (April  12)  he  unequivocally  repudiated  the 
existing  League,  saying  he  preferred  to  seek  a  new  "asso- 
ciation"— terms  not  specified — for  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  Congress  is  trying  to  declare  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany. 

We  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  heroic  France.  We 
send  Viviani  home  with  a  stone  instead  of  bread. 

We  refuse  to  give  any  official  aid  to  the  despairing  cry 
of  perishing  Armenia. 

We  continue  to  pass  discriminating  laws  against  Japan. 
We  insult  Great  Britain,  because  of  Ireland's  grievances. 
Yet  from  every  standpoint  of  self-interest  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  live  on  cordial  terms  with  these  two  great  powers 
than  with  any  other  nations. 

Altho  we  are  in  the  throes  of  severe  financial  depression 
with  3,000,000  workers  out  of  employment  and  altho  Europe 
is  on  the  brink  of  revolution,  famine,  and  pestilence,  we 
won't  even  call  into  a  conference  England  and  Japan  to 
consider  a  naval  holiday.  We  go  on  putting  eighty  or 
ninety  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  taxes  we  pay  into  wars 
past,  present,  or  future. 

We  propose  to  revive 
trade  and  bring  back 
prosperity  by  reenact- 
ing  prohibitive  tariffs! 
We  pass  drastic  im- 
migration exclusion 
laws ;  forgetting  that 
the  American  people 
themselves  are  all  im- 
migrants or  children  of 
immigrants. 

The  one  glimmer  of 
light  on  the  horizon  is 
the  announcement  that 
the  United  States  is  to 
be  represented  once 
more  on  the  Allied  Su- 
preme Council  and  on 
the  Reparations  Com- 
mission. 

But  on  the  whole 
America  continues  in 
her  policy  of  selfish  iso- 
lation adopted  in  1920. 
Having  failed  to  seize 
the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  service  ever 
offered  a  free  people, 
we  have  now  become 
the  great  "piker"  na- 
tion of  the  world. 


Wars  and  Rumors  of  Wars 

By  Preston  Slosson 


ANYONE  would  suppose  that  the  phrase  "wars  and 
rumors  of  wars"  was  written  in  our  modern  era  of 
journalism,  but  its  use  in  biblical  times  shows  that 
even  then  many  clouds  of  war  gathered  on  the  horizon 
which  never  burst  in  storm.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  this  world  is  how  frequently  it  goes  near  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  without  quite  falling  over.  For 
every  strike  that  paralyzes  industry  there  are  a  score  of 
strikes  which  are  settled  by  conference  either  just  before 
they  are  due  to  start  or  within  a  week  or  so  afterwards. 
For  every  war  there  are  a  score  of  diplomatic  "crises" 
which  are  settled  at  the  last  moment  by  some  hasty  com- 
promize or  backdown. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  make  a  partial,  a  very  partial, 
list  of  the  important  wars  which  almost  took  place  within 
recent  years.  The  wonder  is  not  that  human  folly,  and 
especially  the  blind  pride  of  Germany,  precipitated  a  war 
in  1914,  but  that  human  common-sense  has  managed  to 
bring  the  world  safely  thru  so  many  perilous  situations. 
Any  careful  student  of  history  could  easily  double  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  imaginary  wars,  and  every  careful  student 
of  history  can  confirm  the  fact  that  in  each  case  the  danger 
of  war  was  very  great.  We  are  not  sufficiently  grateful 
for  our  narrow  escapes. 

1.  The  Anglo-American  War  of  1862  caused  by  the  seizure  of 
the  Confederate  agents  Mason  and  Slidell.  Averted  by  President 
Lincoln's  action  in  surrendering  the  captured  men. 

2.  The  Anglo-American  War  of  1863  caused  by  the  "Alabama" 
raids.  Averted  by  the  agreement  of  Great  Britain  not  to  make 
any  more  Confederate  warships. 

3.  The  American  War  against  France  and  Mexico  of  1865 
owing  to  Napoleon's  attempt  to  establish  an  Empire  in  Mexico. 
Averted  by  Napoleon's  desertion  of  Maximilian. 

4.  The  war  between  England  and  Prussia  arising  out  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  in  1864.  England  was  practically 
pledged  to  the  support  of  Denmark,  but  refused  to  intervene 
actively  in  the  Danish  War. 

5.  The  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1875.  threatened 
by  Bismarck  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  French  army. 
Averted  by  England  and  Russia. 

6.  The  war  between  England  and  Russia  in  1878  ;  averted  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

7.  The  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1887  over  the 
arrest  of  a  French  oiBcial  (the  Schnaebele  incident).  Averted  by 
the  collapse  of  General  Boulanger's  propaganda. 

8.  The  war  of  England  and  the  United  States  as  allies 
against  Germany  over  the  Samoan  Islands  in  1888.  Averted  by 
a  storm  which  wrecked  the  gathered  warships  and  the  subsequent 
calling  of  an  international  conference. 

9.  A  general  European  war,  probably  involving  Britain,  France. 
Germany  and  Italy,  over  the  partition  of  Africa.  Averted  by  the 
peaceful  partition  of  Africa  into  "spheres  of  influence"  in  1884 
and  subsequently. 

10.  The  Anglo-American  War  of  1896  over  the  Venezuelan 
afifair.  Averted  by  British  recognition  of  President  Cleveland's 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

11.  The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  over 
the  Philippines  in  1898.  Averted  by  the  pro-American  attitude 
of  Great  Britain. 

12.  The  war  between  England  and  France  in  1899  arising  out 
of  the  Fashoda  incident  and  the  disputed  control  of  the  Sudan. 
Averted  by  diplomatic  agreement  and  a  partition  of  central  Africa. 

13.  A  general  European  and  Asiatic  war  arising  out  of  the 
alliances  between  France  and  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  on  the  other.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  brought 
the  two  alliances  into  opposition  but  the  neutrality  of  other 
powers  and  the  arbitration  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  kept 
France  and  England  out  of  it.  Germany  also  at  this  time  nego- 
tiated a  secret  alliance  with  Russia  against  England  but  it  fell 
thru  owing  to  the  opposition  of  some  pro-French   Russians. 

14.  The  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1905  over 
Morocco.  Averted  by  the  resignation  of  the  anti-German  French 
diplomat,  M.  Delcass6. 

15.  The  Swedish-Norwegian  War  of  1905.  Averted  by  Sweden's 
consent  to  the  secession  of  Norway. 

16.  The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  1903 
over  the  naval  blockade  of  Venezuela.  Averted  by  Germany's 
"Wnsenting,  under  American  pressure,  to  arbitration. 


17.  The  war  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  perhaps  involving 
Russia  and  other  powers,  over  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  in  1908. 
Averted  by  Russia's  fear  of  German  intervention  on  the  side  of 
Austria. 

18.  The  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1911  over 
Morocco.  Averted  by  Germany's  fear  of  British  intervention  on 
the  side  of  France  and  by  a  compromize  treaty. 

19.  The  war  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  about  1912 
over  Mesopotamia  and  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Averted  by  Lord 
Haldane's  diplomacy,  resulting  in  the  agreement  of  1914. 

20.  The  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1913  over  the 
Zabern  incident.  Averted  by  tiie  pacific  attitude  of  the  French 
Government. 

Then  came  the  Great  War  which  the  world  did  not 
escape.  Yet  its  occasion,  the  assassination  of  an  Austrian 
archduke  by  a  Serbian  fanatic,  was  not  moi-e  perilous  to 
European  peace  than  any  of  the  twenty  international 
crises  mentioned  above.  The  world  went  over  the  precipice 
at  last  and  today  lies  crushed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  yet, 
even  since  1914,  new  wars  have  been  escaped.  A  general 
European  conflict  might  easily  have  arisen  out  of  the 
Fiume  affair,  if  it  had  not  been  ended  by  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo;  or  out  of  the  ownership  of  Teschen,  if  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  had  not  agreed  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment; or  out  of  the  Bolshevik  raids  on  Poland,  Finland, 
the  Baltic  States  and  central  Asia,  if  the  Powers  had  not 
been  too  exhausted  to  intervene  in  earnest  for  or  against 
Soviet  Russia;  or  out  of  the  Vilna  dispute,  the  Aland 
Islands  affair  and  many  other  little  "incidents"  in  which 
the  League  of  Nations  intervened  and  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing peace.  Just  a  few  days  ago  a  military  occupation  of 
Germany  which  might  have  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze  was 
averted  by  the  timely  concession  of  the  Allies  in  granting 
Germany  twelve  days  of  grace  to  accept  the  reparations 
ultimatum  and  the  surrender  of  the  German  Government 
to  the  inevitable  at  the  last  moment. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  of  diplomacy 
that  any  crisis,  however  serious,  may  be  solved  without  war 
under  either  of  two  conditions:  (1)  that  both  parties  de- 
sire a  peaceful  settlement;  (2)  that  even  if  one  party 
desires  war  it  fears  to  start  one  because  it  is  doubtful  of 
the  outcome  or  fears  the  intervention  of  third  parties. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  crisis,  however  trivial,  may  lead 
to  war  if  the  will  to  war  is  present  on  either  side  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  consequences. 

Since  it  happens  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  a  nation 
has  both  the  evil  will  to  start  a  war  and  the  power  to  carry 
it  on  successfully,  "rumors  of  war"  outnumber  the  war  in 
vast  proportion.  Conscience  and  Prudence,  singly  or  united, 
guard  the  peace  of  the  world.  With  permanent  and  ade- 
quate international  machinery  it  should  be  possible  to  solve 
all  international  crises  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty  are 
peacefully  solved  even  as  things  are. 

Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones ! 

WE  ought  to  have  been  horrified  of  course.  But  the 
average  American  reacted  to  the  revelation  of  the 
rules  of  the  "underground  section"  of  the  Com- 
munist party  with  something  like  amusement.  It  seemed  so 
much  like  the  fuss  and  feathers  of  a  little  boys'  "secrut  sas- 
siety."  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  grown  men  are  planning 
for  an  armed  revolution  in  the  United  States.  Nor  are  they. 
They  may  be  adult  in  body,  these  conspirator  communists, 
but  their  minds  are  those  of  romantic  eleven  year  olds. 

For  those  who  would  set  up  a  red  dictatorship  on  the 
ruins  of  the  American  Republic,  or  for  those  still  sillier 
conservatives  who  think  such  a  thing  possible  and  lie 
awake  nights  on  account  of  it,  we  suggest  a  little  census 
work.  How  many  are  the  forces  on  the  side  of  "the  exist- 
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ing  order"  and  how  many  are  out  for  the  Red  Soviet?  The 
United  States  is  still  nearly  half  rural  and  farmers  are 
not  Bolshevik;  even  in  Russia,  as  Lenin  admits.  The  com- 
mercial and  professional  classes  are  excluded  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  business  of  the  revolution  will  be  to  plunder 
and  suppress  them;  at  most  a  few  radical  pamphleteers 
may  be  salvaged  for  revolutionary  uses.  Nobody  pretends 
that  the  army  or  the  police  are  on  the  side  of  rebellion. 
Now,  as  for  "labor";  meaning  proletarian  labor.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  unorganized  it  is  non-revolutionary;  no  one  expects 
the  village  blacksmith  to  come  out  with  his  hammer  and 
pound  the  sheriff  over  the  head.  The  greater  part  of  organ- 
ized labor  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  is  so  notoriously  anti-revolutionary  that  the 
Communists  hold  it  up  to  proletarian  scorn  as  a  by-word 
and  a  hissing.  The  Socialists,  even,  have  parted  company 
with  the  Communists  on  the  question  of  revolutionary 
tactics.  If  we  take  all  the  anarchists,  I.  W.  W.'s,  Com- 
munists, Communist  Laborites,  radical  Socialists,  radical 
trades  unionists,  parlor  Bolshevists  and  the  like  in  the 
country  their  number  would  not  exceed  100,000  all  told. 
Imagine  this  number  doubled  or  tripled  in  some  great  in- 
dustrial crisis.  Even  so  you  have  only  about  1  per  cent  of 
the  adult,  employed  population  of  the  United  States.  And 
what  strength  has  that  1  per  cent  in  resources  of  money  or 
mind  which  would  enable  it  to  dominate  the  99  per  cent? 

Haywood  and  Max  Eastman  as  revolutionists  are  in  a 
class  with  Penrod  and  Tom  Sav^^er. 

Give  'Em  Time 

PRESIDENT  Harding  and  his  associates  have  now  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  war,  and  that  the  United 
States  was  a  belligerent  Power  therein  and  so  is  entitled 
to  sit  in  at  the  meetings  of  the  Allied  Council. 

By  and  by  they  may  find  out  that  there  was  a  peace,  and 
that  a  League  of  Nations  was  established  and  is  now 
carrying  on  business. 

Elephants  are  ponderous  and  slow-moving,  but  they  get 
there  in  the  end. 

The  Right  to  Be  Ignorant 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

THE  questions  by  which  Mr.  Edison  has  been  testing 
the  knowledge  of  college  graduates  seeking  employ- 
ment in  his  enterprizes  have  provoked  a  little  re- 
sentment, a  good  deal  of  amusement  and,  possibly,  enough 
serious  thinking  to  have  made  their  publication  worth 
while. 

Resentment  has  been  voiced  chiefly  by  gentlemen  older 
than  the  applicants  for  positions  to  whom  the  tests  were 
applied.  The  temptation  offered  to  sons  and  daughters  to 
puncture  Dad's  conceit  of  learning,  particularly  if  he  has 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  "practical"  persons  who  in- 
sist that  the  knowledge  worth  while  is  that  which  one 
picks  up  from  the  newspaper  or  from  the  down-town  club, 
was  too  acute  to  be  resisted. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  also,  what  "marks"  uni- 
versity professors  would  have  scored  if  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal.  I  did  not  wait  to  be  humiliated  by 
my  juniors,  but  went  thru  the  list,  answering  or  "flunk- 
ing" the  questions  seriatim  from  beginning  to  end.  Mark- 
ing myself  somewhat  more  severely  than  I  would  mark  the 
papers  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, I  found  that  I  had  made  a  grade  of  exactly  78  on  a 
scale  of  100,  which  is  not  much  to  brag  of.  I  presume  that 
there  has  been  more  or  less  resentment  also  among  youn^? 
men  who  have  slipped  thru  college  easily  and  have  enjoyed 
posing  as  "educated"  without  having  much  information 
actually  at  command. 

Amusement  over  the  list  has  been  betrayed  by  men  and 
women  who  quite  frankly  claim  the  right  to  be  ignorant. 


In  their  happy-go-lucky  philosophy  there  is  no  place  for 
intellectual  toil.  They  are  too  well  occupied  with  routine 
duties  and  having  a  good  time  to  read  books  or  hunt  up 
curious  facts  in  encyclopedias.  Here  and  there,  in  circles 
where  interest  in  books  is  "bad  form,"  the  amusement  has 
been  touched  with  scorn. 

OF  serious  questions  which  the  tests  have  suggested, 
there  are  two  or  three  that  possibly  are  worth  a  word 
or  two  of  comment.  One  is  this  of  the  right  to  be  ignorant, 
which  is  rather  sturdily  asserted  by  a  good  many  persons 
who  are  neither  unintelligent  nor  depraved.  One  of  their 
practical  contentions  is  that  common  sense  and  sound 
judgment  are  not  imparted  or  increased  by  schooling,  and 
that  American  citizens  who  two  hundred  years  ago  signed 
deeds  and  wills  with  their  mark  were  quite  as  good  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic  as  were  the  relatively  few  who  in 
those  days  obtained  the  college  diploma.  This  contention  is 
being  used  just  now  for  purposes  of  argument  against  the 
policy  of  requiring  literacy  tests  for  immigrants  and  for 
voters.  The  contention  might  be  admitted  and  the  right  to 
be  ignorant  might  be  conceded,  if  social  relations  were  as 
simple  today  as  they  were  five  or  six  generations  ago;  but; 
the  obvious  fact  is  that  modern  society  is  a  complicated 
affair,  and  we  are  trying  the  difficult  experiment  of  popu- 
lar self-government  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  of 
men  and  women.  Very  few  of  us  believe  that  the  experi- 
ment could  succeed  without  an  efficient  public  school 
system;  and  the  public  school,  together  with  the  compul- 
sory attendance  in  the  lower  grades  which  most  of  our  com- 
monwealths have  enacted,  constitute  a  denial  of  the  right 
to  be  ignorant. 

If,  then,  knowledge  is  an  obligatory  factor  in  citizenship 
it  is  a  pertinent  question  whether  the  knowledge  should 
not  be  as  far  as  possible  accurate,  precise,  varied  and 
abundant.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  are  careless  and 
perhaps  indifferent  as  to  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  actual  knowledge  imparted  nowadays  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Those  of  us  who  teach  have  too  frequent  occasion 
to  deplore  vagueness  of  ideas  and  inaccuracy  of  informa- 
tion. We  discover,  for  example,  that  students  who  take  up 
graduate  work  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees,  or  in  pro- 
fessional schools,  are  not  well  grounded  in  fundamentals, 
and  that  their  stock  of  "general  information,"  so  called,  is 
meager.  If  this  state  of  things  is  not  inevitable  it  is  dis- 
creditable. 

Is  it  inevitable?  After  long  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not.  The  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  and  the  students  graduated  from  our  colleges 
ought  to  get  and  to  keep  at  command  thruout  life  a  much 
larger  equipment  of  actual  knowledge  than  they  possess. 
They  ought  to  read  more,  and  they  ought  to  retain  more, 
than  they  do.  Somewhere  in  the  educational  process  or, 
perhaps,  at  every  stage  of  it,  there  is  serious  waste. 

In  part,  I  suspect,  the  loss  may  be  accounted  for  by  an 
actual  skepticism  that  has  invaded  educational  circles  as 
to  the  value  of  the  mere  memorizing  of  facts.  Emphasis 
has  more  and  more  been  placed  on  the  training  of  the 
powers  of  observation  and  of  reflection.  This  has  been 
necessary.  A  man  who  can  see  and  think  is  worth  more  to 
himself  and  to  society  than  one  whose  memory  is  stored 
with  unorganized  facts  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  use. 
But  a  yet  more  efficient  man  is  one  who  not  only  can  see 
and  think,  but  who  also  has  abundant  information  at  com- 
mand.  I  am  convinced  that  without  remitting  any  of  our  T' 
present  attention  to  training  we  ought  to  get  back  to  the 
old  time  attention  to  acquisition. 

How  to  do  it  without  overtaxing  the  pupil  is  the  prac- 
tical problem.  It  could  be  solved  if  we  had  the  courage  to 
cut  down  the  time  now  devoted  to  class  exercizes  and 
lecture  periods  and  permitted  the  hours  so  salvaged  to  be 
given  to  uninterrupted  study.  There  is  far  too  much  diver- 
sion  of   attention  from   one   subject  to  another.   A  longer 
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period  of  concentration  upon  each  subject  in  turn  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  more  fruitful  of  results. 

Another  fact  upon  which  a  revision  of  opinion  and  of 
policy  seems  called  for  is  the  inability  of  one-half  or  more 
of  all  school  pupils  and  college  students  to  profit  by  that 
kind  of  educational  freedom  which  consists  in  leaving  its 
victim  (that  is  the  precisely  right  word  in  this  instance) 
to  play  in  his  own  way  at  observation  and  thinking.  They 
lack  the  mental  power  to  discover  or  to  construct;  and  for 
such  individuals  memorized  knowledge  is,  after  all,  the  best 
guidance  that  they  can  ever  obtain. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  right  to  be  ignorant  is  being  over- 
indulged. 

100  Per  Cent  Russianism 

As  sure  as  iron  sinks  and  smoke  ascends  a  New  York 
legislature  is  certain  to  be  guilty  of  folly.  The  recent 
legislature  made  a  better  reputation  than  the  aver- 
age by  virtue  of  Governor  Miller's  energetic  bossing,  but  it 
found  time  for  the  usual  absurdities.  Last  year  it  was  the 
expulsion  of  duly  elected  Socialists;  this  year  the  passing  of 
laws  amounting  to  a  state  censorship  of  teaching.  One  of 
the  Lusk  bills  requires  a  license  from  the  Regents  for  all 
private  schools  except  those  conducted  by  religious  and 
fraternal  orders.  Notoriously  this  sweeping  measure  is 
aimed  at  a  single  school  which  it  is  desired  to  suppress — 
the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  an  institution  where 
Socialism  is  taught  along  with  other  studies  to  a  handful 
of  the  Comrades.  It  would  be  bad  enough  to  prohibit  to  So- 
cialists what  is  allowed  to  Catholics  and  Freemasons,  the 
privilege  of  conducting  orderly  private  schools.  But  to  pass 
a  bill  which  seems  to  place  every  dame  school  and  cor- 
respondence course  under  state  censorship  for  political 
orthodoxy  in  order  to  wipe  out  one  harmless  little  Socialist 
collegette  is  like  using  siege  artillery  to  kill  a  mosquito. 

Another  Lusk  bill  applies  to  the  public  schools.  Among 
other  provisions  it  bars  every  teacher  who  "has  advocated, 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  this  state."  No  doubt  Senator  Lusk  meant  this  to  apply 
only  to  revolutionists  and  "reds."  But  as  it  is  worded  any 
teacher  who  advocated  even  outside  school  hours  any 
fundamental  amendment  to  the  constitution,  such  as  the 
British  parliamentary  system,  may  forfeit  his  certificate 
and  lose  his  livelihood.  Had  the  bill  been  passed  a  few 
years  ago  it  might  have  been  applied  to  the  woman  suf- 
fragists. 

Our  readers,  who  (fortunately  for  them!)  live  mainly 
outside  New  York  State,  may  wonder  that  The  Independent 
has  so  frequently  called  attention  to  the  doings  of  the  Wild 
Men  of  Albany.  But  the  evil  we  complain  of  has  no  state 
boundaries.  Unfortunately  legislatures  in  many  parts  of 
the  country — oh,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world! — 
are  passing  laws  so  broad  in  scope  that  if  they  were  liter- 
ally and  rigbrously  enforced  would  destroy  all  the  consti- 
tutional liberties  of  which  we  boast.  But,  like  other  blue 
laws,  they  will  probably  never  be  enforced  except  against 
very  unpopular  individuals.  Our  bark  is  worse  than  our 
bite. 

Plebiscite  by  Sword  and  Gun 

IT  is  hard  to  support  an  enemy  against  a  friend,  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Allies  and  equally  so  of  the  United 
States  to  tell  Poland  that  the  world  will  not  tolerate  any 
more  land  grabbing  expeditions,  whether  avowedly  in  the 
name  of  the  Polish  Government  or  by  a  mutinous  soldiery. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  invite  every  discontented 
nation  to  fix  its  own  frontiers  by  the  Prussian  method  of 
"Help  yourself  and  explain  afterwards."  The  seizure  of 
Vilna  was  bad  enough;  the  invasion  of  Upper  Silesia 
strains  the  world's  patience  to  the  breaking  point. 


Playing  at  Science 

DURING  the  past  year  the  press  has  for  various  reasons 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  to  popular  presentations 
of  science.  This  includes  not  only  the  scientific  periodicals 
and  such  dignified  general  periodicals  as — ahem! — ourself, 
but  even  the  yellow  journals  which  circulate  among  people 
quite  innocent  of  scientific  training.  The  measurement  of 
stout  old  Betelgeuse,  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity,  and 
the  discoveries  in  radioactivity  of  which  Madame  Curie's 
visit  has  reminded  us  have  filled  the  front  pages,  the  Sun- 
day magazine  sections,  even  the  humorous  pages.  No  doubt 
some  old-fashioned  scholars  are  shocked  at  this  flippant 
way  of  handling  the  most  abstruse  discoveries  in  physical 
science.  But  in  reality  the  good  much  outweighs  the  evil. 
So  long  as  people  are  afraid  of  Science,  regarding  her  as 
an  austere  Goddess  more  given  to  frowns  than  smiles  they 
will  keep  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  august  pres- 
ence. Nothing  will  do  so  much  to  get  people  to  study  science 
seriously  as  the  discovery  that  science  is  interesting,  mak- 
ing "good  copy"  that  can  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
baseball  games,  the  prize  fights  and  the  divorce  cases.  We 
must  work  at  science  or  the  world  will  starve;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  play  at  science  too. 

Mingo 

Does  anyone  want  a  mandate  for  the  West  Virginia  coal 
fields? 
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have,"  said  the  Man  from  Mars,  "acquired  a  certain 
knowledge  of  your  quaint  and  beautiful  language. 
That  your  spelling  is  merely  decorative  and  not  in- 
tended to  give  any  clue  (or  clew)  to  the  pronunciation  I  can 
understand.  But  there  are  certain  mysteries  of  expression 
which  must  be  plain  to  you,  but  which  my  slower  compre- 
hension fails  to  grasp.  Thus  you  say  'It  rains.'  Who  or 
what  is  'It'?  Why  not  simply  state  the  fact  without  any 
pantheistic  hints  and  just  say  'Rain  is'? 

"Your  use  of  prepositions  is  not  self-evident.  Why  do 
you  look  'up'  a  word  in  the  dictionary?  Is  the  dictionary  in 
the  skies?  Why  does  a  house  burn  'dovra'  and  the  man  in- 
side burn  'up'?  Why  do  the  English  say  that  something  is 
'different  to'  something  else  while  to  the  American  it  ap- 
pears to  be  'different  from'? 

"Then  why  in  colloquial  speech  do  you  introduce  so  many 
unnecessary  verbs?  It  would  seem  natural  that  in  popular 
speech  brevity  would  be  sought  and  that  the  elaborate 
forms  of  correct  written  English  would  be  abandoned  for 
simpler  constructions.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  other  way 
around.  In  a  book  the  hero  says  'It  grows  late;  I  must  go,' 
six  words.  In  common  phrase  a  man  says  'It's  beginning  to 
get  late;  I  have  got  to  go' — eleven  words.  Why  all  these 
'haves'  and  'gots'  and  'dids'  before  verbs  that  don't  need 
them,  or,  in  simpler  terms,  'that  need  them  not'? 

"Ambiguity  seems  to  be  a  special  literary  merit,  for 
everything  in  your  bounteous  but  bewildering  tongue  gives 
it  full  scope.  You  have  no  way  of  distinguishing  between 
subject  and  object  save  by  position  and  your  pronouns  are 
beautifully  indefinite.   Take  the  following  pathetic  tale: 

John  met  Peter  by  the  brook,  and  while  he  was  looking  in  the 
other  direction  he  struck  him  a  blow  which  sent  him  sprawling 
at  the  other's  feet.  From  a  distance  he  heard  footsteps  but  could 
not  distinguish  whether  they  were  those  of  a  man  or  a  woman 
or  of  more  than  one  of  either  or  each  or  both.  He  thought  to 
flee  the  spot  but  could  not  venture  into  the  open  until  he  found 
out  in  what  direction  he  (or  she  or  they)  was  (or  were)  wait- 
ing him  that  he  (or  she  or  they)  might  find  out  who  it  was  that 
had  done  the  fell  deed. 

"English  is  a  great  language  for  the  poet  who  likes  to 
clothe  his  meaning  in  the  mists  and  flickering  colors  of 
imagination,  but  for  the  man  who  must  use  this  wonderful 
toy  as  a  tool  of  precision  it  has  its  drawbacks." 


Lloyd  George  Cautions  Poland 

I  dislike  and  I  fear  more  than  I  can  tell  this  sort  of  trifling 
and  playing  with  the  Treaty  and  saying  that,  after  all,  they  are 
"only  Germans."  They  are  entitled  to  everything  that  that  bond 
either  imposes  on  them  or  takes  from  them  or  gives  to  them, 
and  we  are  to  judge  impartially  and  with  a  stern  sense  of  justice, 
whether  it  is  for  us  or  against  us. 

IN  these  ringing  words  Premier  Lloyd  George  laid  down 
the  law  to  Poland  and,  in  some  measure  to  France,  on 
the  question  of  Upper  Silesia.  He  was  deeply  offended  at 
the  action  of  the  mutinous  Poles  in  seizing  the  contested 
industrial  districts  of  Silesia  without  awaiting  the  verdict 
of  the  Allied  Powers  based  on  the  plebiscite  as  to  what 
part  of  the  region  should  be  awarded  to  Poland  and  what 
part  returned  to  Germany.  But  even  stronger  than  his 
moral  indignation  was  his  statesmanlike  fear  that  the  Poles 
would  undermine  the  whole  basis  of  European  peace  by 
disregarding  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  for  he 
saw,  and  pointed  out  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  the 
Treaty  were  violated  contrary  to  German  interests,  Ger- 
many would  be  justified  in  violating  it  in  her  own  interest 
as  soon  as  she  felt  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

"The  Treaty  of  Versailles,"  he  said,  "is  the  charter  of 
Pohsh  freedom."  It  was  won  not  by  Polish  arms,  for  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  war  many  Polish  regiments  were 
compelled  against  their  will  to  fight  for  the  Central  Powers 
against  the  Allies,  but  was  bought  for  Poland's  benefit  by 
the  blood  of  British,  French  and  Italian  (he  might  have 
added  American)  soldiers.  "There  is  not  a  letter  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  that  does  not  mean  a  young  British 
life."  He  compared  the  action  of  the  Polish  rebels  in  Silesia 
to  the  action  of  the  Polish  rebels  in  seizing  Vilna  from 
Lithuania,  and  D'Annunzio's  raid  on  Fiume,  and  said  that 
this  sort  of  lawlessness  "has  happened  once  too  often."  If 
the  Allies  insisted  on  the  disarmament  of  Germany  they 
had  also  the  right  to  insist 
that  this  disarmament  did  not 
open  the  way  for  wanton  at- 
tacks on  German  territory. 
The  British  Government  was 
determined  on  no  account  to 
recognize  the  Polish  seizure  of 
Upper  Silesia  as  affecting  in 
any  way  the  establishment  of 
the  new  frontier. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  has 
never  been  vei'y  popular  in 
Poland,  for  it  was  he  who  in- 
sisted at  the  Peace  Conference 
that  there  must  be  a  plebiscite 
in  Upper  Silesia  and  that  Dan- 
zig should  not  come  under 
Polish  rule.  French  policy  has 
been  much  more  pro-Polish; 
unscrupulously  so,  the  Ger- 
mans would  say.  Yet  the 
French  Government  is  not  be- 
hind the  raid  on  Silesia;  on 
the  contrary  the  incident  is 
most  embarrassing  to  French 
diplomacy.  The  French  have 
the  main  responsibility  for 
policing  the  plebiscite  zone  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  General 
Lerond  throws  the  blame  for 


the  outbreak  on  the  British  for  not  sending  sufficient 
troops  to  help  the  French  and  Italians  keep  order.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  France  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given 
Poland  the  whole  of  Upper  Silesia  even  without  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  but  now  the  voting  has 
actually  taken  place  the  French  are  as  anxious  as  the 
British  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, since  on  that  Treaty  rest  all  their  hopes  of  repara- 
tions. The  Italians  stand  with  the  British.  The  United 
States  has  refused  to  take  sides. 

German  Policy  and  Politics 

GERMANY  by  a  vote  of  221  to  175  in  the  Reichstag 
accepted  the  Allied  demands  unconditionally  just  two 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  ultimatum.  The  British, 
who  ever  since  the  armistice  have  labored  to  avoid  new 
crises  in  dealing  with  Germany,  were  unfeignedly  glad. 
The  French  viewed  the  German  surrender  with  more  mixed 
emotions.  They  were  glad  to  have  a  promise  of  reparations, 
but  they  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  German  promises 
and  the  Parisian  press  insisted  that  France  must  be  ready 
to  invade  the  Ruhr  district  the  first  time  Germany  de- 
faulted in  any  payment  or  in  any  other  way  failed  to  carry 
out  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Some  of  the  more  chauvinistic 
French  journalists  and  politicians  rather  regretted  that 
Germany  had  surrendered  since  that  prevented  a  French 
advance  into  the  coal  mining  districts  where  indemnities 
could  be  raised  directly  by  taxation  levied  on  the  occupied 
region. 

The  German  surrender,  tho  belated,  was  complete.  Dr. 
Wirth,  the  new  Premier,  outlined  his  foreign  policy  in  an 
address  to  the  Reichstag  on  the  Allied  ultimatum: 


AcceptMiice    means 
voluiitarv    labor   the 


©  Kcyntone  View 

Dr.  G.  Wirth,  the  head  of  the  new  German  Cabinet, 
which  celebrated  its  formation  by  accepting  the 
Allied  ultimatum  concerning  reparations.  Dr.  Wirth, 
who  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Center  party  for 
years,  has  managed  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet 
chosen   from   the   three  leading  parties 


that  we  declare  our  readiness  to  bear  in 
heavy  financial  burdens  demanded  year  by 
year.  Refusal  would,  however,  mean  sur- 
rendering the  basis  of  our  entire  indus- 
trial activities,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
dismemberment  of  our  economic  body, 
already  so  greatly  weakened,  and  the 
shackling  of  our  entire  industrial  life  and 
the  effects  might  be  even  more  terrible 
for  our  political  existence  and  our  realm. 

For  these  reasons  the  Government  ac- 
cepts the  ultimatum.  We  know  that  ac- 
ceptance, by  reason  of  the  place  Germany 
will  occupy  in  the  economy  of  the  world, 
will  entail  the  gravest  consequences.  The 
responsibility  for  this  falls  on  the  Allies. 

But  there  is  one  point  concerning  which 
there  must  be  no  obscurity.  It  would  be 
useless  to  say  "Yes"  withobt  the  resolu- 
tion to  do  our  utmost  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  us.  By  acceptance  we 
believe  we  will  remove  the  imminent 
threats  of  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  The 
fear  often  expressed  that  occupation  will 
take  place  in  any  case,  whether  we  sign 
or  not,  is  not  supported  by  any  passage 
in  tho  ultimatum. 

In  consequence  of  the  vote  in  the 
Reichstag  Dr.  Sthamer,  German  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  delivered 
a  note  on  the  following  day  declaring 
that  "The  German  Government  is 
fully  resolved  to  carry  out  without 
reserve  or  condition  its  obligations  as 
defined  by  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion" and  to  execute  the  other  un- 
fulfilled   parts    of   the    Treaty.    Thus 
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was  ended,  as  regards  the  immediate  present  at  any  rate, 
the  greatest  diplomatic  crisis  which  has  arisen  since  Ger- 
many consented  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Dr.  Wirth,  the  new  German  Chancellor  and  Foreign 
Minister,  is  a  leader  of  the  Center  or  Catholic  party  and  a 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Fehrenbach  Cabinet,  which  re- 
signed rather  than  accept  the  Allied  ultimatum.  His  col- 
leags  are  drawn  from  the  Center,  Democratic  and  Social- 
ist parties.  But  the  new  ministry  is  as  yet  uncertain  from 
what  portions  of  the  Reichstag  to  find  its  strength.  The 
Nationalists,  who  are  reactionary  and  monarchist,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  existing  Government.  Their 
domestic  policy  involves  the  reestablishment  of  the  old 
regime,  Kaiser  and  all,  and  their  foreign  policy  consists  of 
defying  the  Allies  to  do  their  worst.  Neither  can  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Independent  Socialists  be  counted  on,  be- 
cause they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  "capitalist"  Gov- 
ernment. The  Democrats  (who  are  the  liberal  non-Social- 
ists) and  the  Center  party,  which  is  also  pacific  and  mod- 
erate in  temper,  form  a  natural  part  of  every  coalition, 
but  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  control  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Reichstag 
without  the  aid  of  other 
votes.  These  votes  must 
be  found  with  the  two 
other  big  parties,  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists  and  the 
German  People's  party. 
These  two  groups  are 
willing  to  support  the 
Government,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  unite  with 
each  other,  so  that  the 
real  question  before  the 
Wirth  ministry  is  which 
to  unite  with  and  which  to 
discard.  Thus  one  possible 
coalition  would  consist  of 
the  Center,  the  Democrats 
and  the  Socialists  with  all 
other  parties  in  opposi- 
tion ;  the  other  would  be  a 
coalition  of  all  the  "bour- 
geois" parties  except 
the  irreconcilable  Nation- 
alists, with  the  Socialist 
groups  in   opposition. 


I  SPURN 
"<0U 


is  dispensed  with.  Sinn  Fein  could,  if  it  chose,  enter  the 
Parliament  for  southern  Ireland  with  124  out  of  a  total  of 
128  members.  But  this  will  not  happen,  as  Sinn  Fein  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown  or  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Home  Rule  law  under  which  the  elections 
were  held.  The  elected  Sinn  Feiners  will  n^eet  in  their  own 
revolutionary  assembly,  the  Dail  Eireann,  and  "boycott" 
the  new  Parliament,  leaving  southern  Ireland  without  any 
representative  body  recognized  by  the  British  Government. 
Ireland  will  therefore  be  under  three  different  authori- 
ties. Northern  Ireland,  the  only  part  of  the  country  which 
opposed  Home  Rule,  will  be  the  only  part  governed  by  a 
Home  Rule  Parliament — a  paradox  truly  Irish.  Southern 
Ireland  will  be  under  the  direct  government  of  the  British 
authorities;  the  machinery  for  self-government  under  the 
Home  Rule  Act  having  broken  down  by  the  Sinn  Fein 
tactics  of  first  capturing  all  the  seats  in  the  local  Parlia- 
ment and  then  refusing  to  sit  in  them.  And  the  whole  of 
Ii-eland  will  also  be  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  third 
authority — the    Irish    Republic — as    Sinn    Fein    is    able    to 

achieve. 

Violence  and  disorder  continue  to 
increase.  They  have  even  spread  out- 
side Ireland.  Bands  of  masked  Sinn 
Feiners  invaded  houses  in  London 
and  Liverpool  which  were  owned  by 
persons  who  were  or  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary or  other  Crown  forces  in  Ire- 
land. A  number  of  houses  were  set 
on  fire  and  in  some  cases  the  occu- 
pants were  shot. 


Reds  in  Mexico 


I 


London  Evening  News 

AS    IRISH    AS    IRISH 
Bewildered  Damsel:   There's  no 

Ireland 


CAN"    BE 

doubt  about  it,  this  is 


Irish    Events  and  Paradoxes 

A  strange  contrast  between  northern  and  southern  Ire- 
land was  revealed  on  the  nomination  day.  May  13,  for 
the  two  new  Irish  Parliaments.  For  northern  Ireland  all 
parties  nominated  candidates  and  actual  elections  will 
therefore  be  held.  Forty  Unionists  (anti-Home  Rule  party), 
twenty  Sinn  Feiners,  twelve  Irish  Nationalists  and  five 
Laborites  were  placed  in  nomination  for  a  total  of  fifty- 
two  seats.  The  Parliament  of  northern  Ii*eland  will  meet 
and  function  whatever  the  result  of  the  elections. 

In  the  south  all  was  different.  The  Unionist  party  is  so 
weak  that  it  dared  not  place  a  single  candidate  in  the  field 
except  for  the  university  constituency  of  Dublin.  Dublin 
University  returned  four  Unionists.  The  Nationalist  and 
Labor  parties  might  have  carried  a  few  constituencies,  but 
they  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  field  in  order  to  give 
Sinn  Fein  a  chance  to  carry  out  its  own  tactics.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  abstention  of  the  Unionist,  Nationalist  and 
Labor  parties  Sinn  Fein  nominated  124  unopposed  candi- 
dates. This  means  that  no  elections  will  take  place  at  all  in 
southern  Ireland;  for  according  to  British  custom  when 
only  one  candidate  is  nominated  the  formality  of  election 


N  addition  to  all  the  other 
troubles  that  there  are,  Mexico 
has  been  afflicted  by  an  outbreak  of 
Bolshevism;  not  on  a  serious  scale 
but  in  a  peculiarly  annoying  fashion. 
A  clash  between  Catholics  and  radi- 
cals in  Morelia  in  the  state  of 
Michoacan  had  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Isaac  Arriaga,  a  former  Socialist 
member  of  the  Mexican  Congress. 
More  than  a  thousand  Socialists  and 
Communists  attended  the  funeral. 
As  part  of  the  demonstration  a  band 
of  radical  sympathizers  invaded  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  raised  the  red  flag  over  the  speaker's 
chair  while  Congress  was  in  session  on  May  14. 

President  Obregon  is  angry  and  has  ordered  an  investi- 
gation of  the  incident.  A  good  many  officeholders  who  have 
been  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  reds  or  lack  of  vig- 
ilance in  repressing  their  outbreaks  will  lose  their  posi- 
tions and  some  of  them  may  face  jail  sentences.  Mexico 
is  not  an  industrial  country  and  Bolshevism  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  is  almost  as  rare  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  a  few  convinced  Communists  in  the 
oil  districts  and  the  mines  and  some  foreign  propagandists 
that  have  fled  from  the  United  States  to  escape  the  draft 
or  have  come  from  European  countries.  The  real  red  men- 
ace in  Mexico  is  that  the  agricultural  masses  are  both  poor 
and  reckless — a  dangerous  combination.  Their  degraded 
economic  position  gives  them  plenty  of  grievances  and  the 
ten  years  of  continuous  revolution  which  Mexico  has  ex- 
perienced have  accustomed  them  to  "direct  action"  under 
the  leadership  of  rebel  chieftains.  Now,  if  instead  of  some 
discontented  general  or  bandit  leader  a  Bolshevist  propa- 
gandist should  head  the  next  insurrection  he  would  find 
plenty  of  inflammable  material  ready  for  his  torch.  The 
insurgents  wouldn't  understand  the  economic  theories  un- 
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derlying  the  revolt,  but  they  wouldn't  have  to.  It  would  be 
enough  to  raise  the  old  cry  of  dividing  the  land  among  the 
poor  to  rally  the  non-Communist  peons  around  the  Bolshe- 
vist standard,  just  as  the  non-Communist  peasants  were 
won  by  a  similar  cry  in  Russia.  So  the  Government  has  de- 
cided to  nip  the  Bolshevist  propaganda  in  the  bud. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  still  unrecognized  by  the 
United  States,  but  for  most  practical  purposes  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Obregon  is  rubbing  along  smoothly  enough  with 
the  United  States.  President  Wilson  rarely  found  the  Rio 
Grande  so  quiet  as  it  has  been  since  he  left  the  Mexican 
problem  to  President  Harding.  Formal  recognition  is  de- 
layed by  the  old  difficulty  of  getting  from  the  Mexican 
Government  definite  legislation  or  treaty  obligations  re- 
specting American  property  rights. 

Finland  Keeps  the  Aland s 

THE  commission  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations  to 
examine  into  the  question  of  the  Aland  islands  has  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  Finnish  claims.  The  islands  are  to 
be  considered  as  territory  indisputably  belonging  to  the 
Republic  of  Finland,  but  only  on  condition  that  Finland 
guarantees  the  national  rights  of  the  islanders.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  is  to  be  in  Swedish,  and  the  islanders 
may  have  local  home  rule,  including  the  right  to  present 
to  the  Finnish  Government  a  list  of  three  candidates  from 
which  Finland  must  select  the  Governor  General.  In  case 
Finland  fails  to  grant  these  guarantees,  the  islands  should 
be  awarded  by  plebiscite,  which  would  probably  mean  that 
they  would  be  transferred  to  Sweden. 

The  Aland  islands  dispute  is,  like  Yap,  an  illustration  of 
the  saying  "how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  In 
themselves  the  islands  are  a  most  inconsiderable  part  of 
this  planet,  a  tiny  little  archipelago  with  not  more  than 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  yet  the  question  of  who  should  own 
them  brought  Sweden  and  Finland  almost  to  the  verge  of 
a  diplomatic  rupture,  if  not  of  open  war.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  as  again  in  the  case  of  Yap,  mainly  strategic.  Tlie 
Aland  islands  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Baltic  sea  and 
they  command  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the 
approaches  to  the  port  of  Stockholm.  There  are  a  number 
of  excellent  harbors,  ice-free  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  which  afford  every  facility  to  merchant  ships  and 
also  to  war  vessels. 

Both  Finland  and  Sweden  could  make  out  a  good  case 
for  the  ownership  of  the  islands.  The  Swedish  case  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  self-determination.  The  Aland  islanders 
are  Swedes.  About  96  per  cent  of  the  people  speak  the 
Swedish  language  and  the  majority  of  them  are  strongly 
desirous  of  union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  Moreover, 
the  geographical  location  of  the  islands,  tho  as  a  group 
somewhat  nearer  the  Finnish  than  the  Swedish  coast,  has 
always  made  their  possession  by  a  foreign  power  some- 
thing of  a  menace  to  Sweden.  Of  course,  this  was  much 
more  the  case  when  they  belonged  (together  with  the  rest 
of  Finland)  to  the  vast  and  militaristic  Empire  of  Russia 
than  today  when  they  belong  to  the  little  Republic  of  Fin- 
land, which  could  never  be  in  itself  much  of  a  military 
danger  to  Sweden.  But  in  either  case,  the  Swedish  desire 
to  annex  islands  of  Swedish  population  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  nation's  coastline  is  a  very  natural  one. 

The  Finnish  case  is  that  the  islands  in  question  are 
politically  and  geographically  part  of  Finland.  They  were 
annexed  by  Russia  with  the  rest  of  Finland;  they  won 
their  independence  from  Russia  with  the  rest  of  Finland. 
Legally  their  status  is,  and  has  been,  that  of  an  integral 
part  of  Finnish  territory;  altho,  as  a  result  of  the  Crimean 
War,  Russia  was  forbidden  to  fortify  the  islands  or  estab- 
lish naval  bases  there.  The  fact  that  the  effective  establish- 
ment of  Finnish  independence  was  interrupted  for  awhile 
by  the  Bolshevist  insurrection  of  1918  and  that  a  Swedish 
force  temporarily  occupied  the  Alands,  in  ro  way  altered 
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The  dispute  between  Finland  and  Sweden  over  the  Aland  Islands 
seems  literally  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill — said 
islands  being  a  very  small  spot  of  land,  with  perhaps  25,000 
inhabitants.  But  the  point  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Yap,  a  strategic 
one.  The  islands  command  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  approaches  to  the  port  of  Stockholm;  and  they  provide 
a  number  of  excellent  harbors 

the  legal  relationship  of  the  islands  to  the  Finnish  State. 
As  to  the  argument  from  nationality,  the  Swedish  popula- 
tion of  the  Alands  is  but  a  part  of  the  much  larger  Swedish 
population  of  the  Finnish  mainland;  for  Finland  is  a 
bilingual  state  and  its  western  coast  is  peopled  by  some 
385,000  Swedish-speaking  inhabitants.  It  would  be  a 
geographical  impossibility  to  give  Sweden  the  whole  of  the 
Swedish-speaking  area  of  Finland,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  part  of  this  area  should  be  split  off  from  the  rest 
and  given  to  Sweden  while  the  rest  remains  Finnish. 

These  are  the  arguments  on  both  sides  which  were 
weighed  and  examined  by  the  commission.  Two  points  of 
special  interest  may  be  noted.  One  is  that  an  American, 
Abram  Elkus,  former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  commission; 
his  colleags  being  M.  Calender,  ex-President  of  Switzer- 
land, and  Baron  Beyens  of  Belgium.  The  other  point  of  in- 
terest is  that  this  important  diplomatic  controversy  was 
settled  under  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations;  thus 
disproving  the  reiterated  statements  that  the  League  is 
"dead"  or  has  been  "killed"  or  is  "accomplishing  nothing." 

What  Congress  Is  Talking  About 

ALTHO  the  new  complexities  in  our  foreign  relations 
have  rather  overshadowed  domestic  issues,  Congress 
is  making  fair  speed  in  passing  legislation.  Perhaps  the 
most  contested  measure  thus  far  passed  was  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  on  agricultural  products.  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
May  11  by  a  vote  of  63  to  28  and  was  then  sent  to  confer- 
ence to  adjust  some  differences  between  the  measure  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  and  as  it  passed  the  House.  The  vote 
followed  party  lines  very  closely.  Seven  Democrats  left 
their  party  entrenchments  to  support  the  bill,  but  only  one 
Republican  opposed  it. 

Senator  Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  the  lone  Republican 
opponent,  denounced  the  bill  as  "class  legislation  of  the 
most  vicious  and  dangerous  kind."  He  declared  that  it  was 
inconsistent  to  include  in  an  agricultural  measure  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  dyestuffs,  "for  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  it  be  adequately  contended  that 
suffering  agriculture  can  be  benefited  by  an  embargo  on 
dyestuffs."  Senator  Knox  of  Pennsylvania  replied  that 
the  dyestuff  industry  was  granted  protection  "from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security."  Numerous  attempts  to 
amend  the  emergency  tariff  so  as  to  eliminate  the  dyestuff 
provisions  were  defeated.  The  Democrats  from  several 
agricultural  states  supported  the  measure  and  others  who 
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opposed  it  did  so  on  the  ground  that  it  afforded  no  real  pro- 
tection for  the  farmer.  "They  bring  this  bill  here,"  said 
Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  "after  foreign  competition  has 
practically  ceased  and  it  is  framed  so  that  it  will  die  be- 
fore the  next  crop  is  harvested." 

The  real  struggle  over  the  tariff  is  still  to  come,  as  the 
emergency  tariff  is  limited  both  in  point  of  time  and  as  to 
the  scope  of  its  schedules.  The  permanent  tariff  law  will  be 


the  chief  work  of  the  session  when  it  emerges  from  com- 
mittee. A  tax  plan  must  also  be  worked  out.  Two  main  dif- 
ficulties are  encountered  here.  One  is  whether  to  follow 
Secretary  Mellon's  recommendations  and  replace  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  by  new  direct  taxes  or  to  try  the  dubious 
experiment  of  a  sales  tax.  The  other  is  how  far  may  the 
army  and  navy  appropriation  bills  be  safely  cut,  as  that 
is  the  one  point  in  the  budget  where  really  extensive  sav- 
ings are  possible. 

Senator  Borah  is  leading  a  vigorous  fight  for  naval  dis- 
armament. The  naval  appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate  calls 
for  approximately  $500,000,000,  which  is  about  $100,000,000 
more  than  was  provided  in  the  measure  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  proposed  increase,  Senator 
Borah  contended,  was  not  only  needless,  but  would  make  it 
impossible  to  cut  the  national  expenditure  below  that  of 
the  previous  year  and  therefore  impossible  to  reduce  the 
crushing  burden  of  taxation. 

Senator  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin  has  started  a  private 
war  against  President  Harding  for  readmitting  the  United 
States  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies.  He  introduced 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  American  people  had  con- 
demned at  the  recent  election  the  whole  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  was  "a  crime  born  of  blind  revenge  and  in- 
satiable greed";  and  expressing  the  fear  lest  American 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Council  might 
amount  to  an  endorsement  "of  the  imperialistic  policies 
which  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  now  pur- 
suing in  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,"  besides  being  "a  sanc- 
tion of  the  barbarous  and  uncivilized  warfare  which  is 
now  being  waged  against  the  people  of  Ireland" — tho  what 
Ireland  has  to  do  with  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies 
is  a  mystery.  Even  the  bitter-ender  Republicans  looked 
coldly  on  the  La  Follette  resolution  for,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  they  had  objected  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
on  account  of  the  League  of  Nations  clauses  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  the  conditions  respecting  Germany. 

Altho  the  Knox  resolution  for  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany  passed  the  Senate,  an  equivalent  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  halted;  partly  because 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  resolution 
should  be  so  phrased  as  simply  to  declare  a  state  of  peace 
with  Germany  and  Austria  or  should  also  include  a  formal 
revocation  of  the  declaration  of  war.  There  was  also  a 
feeling  that  in  the  hight  of  the  reparations  crisis  it  would 
be  embarrassing  to  the  Administration  to  declare  a  sep- 
arate peace,  and  that  the  United  States  could  stand  a  few 
days  delay  after  having  been  in  a  "state  of  war"  for  so 
very  many  months. 

The  bill  restricting  immigration  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
resident  aliens  of  any  nationality  passed  the  Senate  ♦by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  and  then  went  to  conference.  Sena- 
tor Reed  of  Missouri  was  the  only  opponent  of  the  bill  on 
final  reading,  tho  several  Senators  vainly  tried  to  secure 
an  amendment  admitting  to  the  United  States  persons  sub- 
ject to  religious  or  political  persecution  in  their  home 
countries. 
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Vnderwood  <E  inderwood 

Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium,  who  arrived  here  re- 
cently on  the  "Olympic,"  has  already  begun  her  travels  thru  the 
country.  This  picture  of  her  was  taken  at  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  where  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
was  conferred  on  her  by  the  president  of  the  college.  Dr.  William 
Allen  Neilson.  One  of  the  great  scientist's  first  articles  on  the 
subject  of  her  discovery  appeared  in  The  Independent  in  1903 


The  Slacker  List 

IHIRTY  months  after  the  armistice  the  Federal  Gov- 
_L  ernment  is  starting  a  "drive"  to  catch  and  punish  those 
who  failed  to  answer  the  call  of  duty  during  the  war.  As 
part  of  the  drive,  lists  are  published  of  men  of  draft  age 
who  failed  to  respond  when  their  local  registration  boards 
notified  them  that  they  were  wanted.  Great  complaint  has 
been  made  in  every  section  of  the  country  over  the  numer- 
ous errors  found  in  the  lists.  The  most  common  cause  of 
errors  was  the  fact  that  many  men  liable  to  the  draft  vol- 
unteered directly  and  neglected  to  notify  their  local  regis- 
tration board  that  they  had  already  entered  service. 

Major  General  Harris,  in  answer  to  much  sharp  criticism 
in  the  press  over  the  inaccuracy  of  the  lists  of  deserters, 
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issued  a  statement  explain- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  said  that  orig- 
inally a  list  of  489,003  sup- 
posed draft  deserters  was 
prepared  and  that  this  num- 
ber was  reduced  by  subse- 
quent investigation  to  about 
155,000  before  the  names 
were  made  public.  All  per- 
sons who  could  be  found  to 
have  enlisted  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  or  with  the  Allies, 
or  who  had  died,  or  who  had 
already  been  arrested  for  de- 
sertion by  the  military 
authorities,  or  who  for  any 
"good  and  sufficient  reason 
should  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  draft  officials,  be  classed 
as  wilful  deserters"  were 
taken  from  the  lists.  "Every- 
thing that  is  humanly  pos- 
sible has  been  done  by  the 
War  Department  to  insure  the  correctness  of  the  lists." 
But  he  admitted  that  there  were  still  errors,  which  the 
Government  would  be  glad  to  rectify  if  attention  were 
called  to  them;  errors  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
out  whether  an  individual  who  enlisted  was  the  same  per- 
son as  the  man  who  failed  to  answer  the  summons  of  the 
draft.  There  were  many  cases  of  men  with  identical  names, 
thus  there  were  over  3000  John  Smiths  in  the  army;  and 
"Under  these  conditions  the  War  Department  found  it  im- 
possible at  times  to  identify  a  registrant  charged  with 
desertion  with  a  man  of  exactly  the  same  name  who  volun- 
tarily enlisted  in  some  other  state."  This  was  especially 
the  case  when  difficult  foreign  names  were  incorrectly 
noted  or  when  a  man  enlisted  under  an  alias. 

Pershins:  Takes  Hold 


Morris,  for  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

Why  not? 


THE  original  plan  by  which  General  Pershing  was  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  "skeletonized"  General  Staff  to 
prepare  the  army  for  its  sudden  expansion  on  a  war  foot- 
ing in  case  of  emergency  has  been  modified.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  it  would  be  difficult,  at  least  in  time  of  peace,  to 
define  the  frontier  between  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  Chief 
of  Staff  and  duties  of  the  special  officer  acting  as  Chief  of 
Staff  for  active  service.  In  consequence  it  has  been  decided 
to  combine  the  two  functions  in  one  head,  and  General 
Pershing  has  been  appointed  as  sole  Chief  of  Staff  in  suc- 
cession to  Major  General  Peyton  C.  March,  who  retires  on 
the  first  of  next  July. 

To  relieve  General  Pershing  of  much  detailed  adminis- 
trative work  that  ordinarily  falls  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  army  Major  General  James  G.  Harbord  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  Executive  Assistant.  He  will  be  subordinate  to 
General  Pershing,  but  he  will  handle  many  administrative 
functions  directly  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  thus  freeing 
General  Pershing's  energies  for  the  special  task  assigned 
to  him  by  the  original  plan;  the  organization  of  a  general 
headquarters  for  the  army  on  a  war  footing.  General 
Pershing  retires  on  account  of  age  in  1924.  No  one  in 
America — or  Europe — needs  to  be  told  who  he  is,  and 
much  gratification  has  been  expressed  in  army  circles  and 
in  the  press  that  he  has  been  given  a  task  which  will  re- 
quire his  full  measure  of  ability  for  the  remaining  period 
of  his  service  instead  of  being  shoved  aside  into  a  position 
of  decorative  leisure.  General  Harbord  rose  from  the  rank 
of  private  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  best  admired  general 
officers  in  the  army.  He  was  head  of  the  American  mis- 
sion to  Armenia  in  1919  and  reported  to  President  Wilson 


on   the   advantages   and   disadvantages   of 
accepting  a  mandate. 

Secretary  of  War  Weeks  has  entered 
a  vigorous  protest  against  any  reduction 
of  the  army  below  an  establishment  of 
175,000.  He  did  not  base  his  objections  on 
the  general  principle  of  large  armaments 
or  any  war  clouds  on  the  horizon,  but 
simply  on  grounds  of  administrative  ef- 
ficiency. He  pointed  out  that  at  present 
the  army  contained  230,000  men  and 
14,000  officers  and  that  a  cut  to  150,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  disorganize  the  military  system. 
The  personnel  in  some  branches  could  not 
be  reduced  without  loss  to  Government 
property  and  equipment,  whereas  if  the 
cut  came  in  the  actual  fighting  force  it 
would  leave  only  about  forty  men  to  an 
infantry  company  and  would  cut  the  cav- 
alry in  two.  He  asked  the  Senate  to  in- 
crease the  army  appropriations  bill  to 
maintain  175,000  men,  the  figure  advocated 
by  the  Senate  during  the  last  Congress. 

The  Mingo  Coal  War 

ANYONE  picking  up  the  paper  is  fairly  sure  to  notice 
something  wrong  in  Upper  Silesia,  Teschen,  the  Saar, 
South  Wales  or  some  other  coal  mining  district.  Where 
there  is  coal  there  is  strife.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Old 
World,  for  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  have  had  more 
than  their  share  of  the  labor  troubles  of  the  United  States. 
For  some  months  past  the  borderline  between  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  has  been  the  seat  of  acute  conflict  be- 
tween the  mine  owners  and  the  miners.  At  times  both  sides 
have  made  use  of  weapons.  On  May  13  strikers  and  strike- 


Jnternational 

Strike  troubles  in  the  West  Virginia  mines  have  turned  many  of 
the  miners  into  gypsies,  picking  up  a  living  in  any  way  they 
can,  and  living  in  huddled  settlements  of  tents.  Here  is  an  inter- 
esting and  representative  group  of  miners,  both  colored  and  white 

breakers  exchanged  shots  and  several  people  were  killed. 
It  is  not  known  who  began  the  firing.  The  version  made 
public  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  that  "the 
shooting  in  Mingo  county  began  when  tent  colonies  of 
striking  miners  were  fired  upon.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  immense  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  includ- 
ing Browning  machine  guns,  have  been  secured  by  the  coal 
operators  of  Mingo  and  Pike  counties  in  the  last  few  days." 
The  mine  operators,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  strikers 
began  the  fight. 

The  Secretary  of  War  received  telegrams  from  Governors 
Morgan  of  West  Virginia  and  Morrow  of  Kentucky,  asking 
the  aid  of  Federal  troops  in  putting  down  the  disturbance. 
Kentucky  National  Guardsmen  were  sent  to  keep  order  on 
the  Kentucky  side  of  the  battle  zone. 
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Sending  Industry  to  School 

By  George  French 

A  great  many  men  have  undertaken 
to  harmonize  labor  and  capital,  and  a 
great  many  men  have  failed  to  do  so. 
One  has  now  brought  together  em- 
ployers in  a  plan  that  seems  destined 
to  succeed,  within  a  sphere  that  is 
gradually  widening.  It  is  the  national 
organization  of  corporation  schools. 
The  corporation  school,  as  it  has  been 
developed  within  something  like  half  a 
hundred  large  concerns,  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  plan  and  operation.  The  main 
object  is  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job  beat 
adapted  to  him,  and  to  make  him  ef- 
ficient. This  means  happiness  in  em- 
ployment. 

The  first  corporation  school  estab- 
lished specifically  to  restore  that  unity 
of  purpose  and  harmony  of  effort  that 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  days  of  indus- 
try, when  employer  and  employees 
were  able  to  work  together  in  direct 
personal  contact,  was  begun  nine  years 
ago  by  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  F. 
C.  Henderschott. 

The  movement  progressed  until  a 
year  after  the  Edison  school  began 
there  were  eighteen  schools  in  the 
country,  and  a  national  association  was 
formed,  at  the  New  York  University 
on  January  24,  1913.  At  this  time  the 
purposes  of  these  schools  were  thus 
defined:  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
workers  and  managers,  to  eliminate 
waste  and  strife,  and  to  seek  to  induce 
institutions  of  learning  to  enlarge 
their  business  courses. 

The  scope  of  the  schools  may  be  real- 
ized by  noting  that  the  mother  school, 
that  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company, 
provides  for  its  pupils  five  technical 
courses  in  electricity,  eight  general 
and  eight  special  commercial  courses, 
a  course  in  the  theory  of  accounting, 
beside  the  constant  effort  to  relate  the 
man  to  his  special  job  in  the  Edison  or- 
ganization. 

The  corporation  schools  do  not  seek 
to  educate,  but  to  train.  Specifically, 
these  schools  deal  with  production, 
marketing,  distribution,  finance,  ac- 
countancy and  personnel — with  em- 
phasis upon  personnel  along  lines  cal- 
culated to  eliminate  waste  and  strife, 
create  a  better  understanding  between 
stockholders  and  workers,  and  between 
managers  and  the  public. 

At  the  convention  recently  held  in 
New  York  thirty  corporation  schools 
took  measures  to  become  incorporated 
as  the  National  Association  of  Corpo- 
ration Training,  to  choose  trustees,  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  school,  modeled  as  a  uni- 
versity, with  buildings  and  a  com- 
petent faculty.  Funds  were  assured 
and  committees  chosen.  It  is  probable 
that  this  institution  will  be  located  in 
New  York,  but  there  are  two  other 
cities  being  considered,  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffalo. 

When  studies  are  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, the  student  will  receive  some 
form  of  certificate  which  will  estab- 
lish his  grade  and  the  range  and  qual- 
ity of  the  work  he  did  at  the  school; 


They  Have  Found 

A  better  way  to  clean  teeth 


Dental  science  has  found  a  better 
way  to  clean  teeth.  Modern  authorities 
approve  it.  Leading  dentists  every- 
where advise  it.  Millions  of  people 
already  employ  it. 

A  ten-day  test  is  offered  to  anyone 
who  asks.  Get  it  and  see  the  delight- 
ful effects.  Learn  what  this  new  way 
means. 

Combats  the  film 

You  feel  on  your  teeth  a  viscous  film. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  The  tooth  brush,  used 
in  old  ways,  does  not  end  it.  So  nearly 
everyone  has  suffered  from  some  film 
attack. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are 
now  traced  to  film. 

New -day  methods 

After  diligent  research,  methods  have 
been  found  to  fight  film.  Careful  tests 
have  amply  proved  them.  Now  they 
are  being  very  widely  adopted,  largely 
by  dental  advice. 
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The  methods  are  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  They  can  thus 
be  twice  daily  applied.  And  to  millions 
they  are  bringing  a  new  dental  era. 

Important  effects 

Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  It  also  aids  Nature  in 
three  ways  which  faulty  diet  makes 
essential. 

It  stimulates  the  salivary  flow — Na- 
ture's great  tooth-protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay. 

These  things  should  be  daily  done 
for  better  tooth  protection. 

See  the  benefits 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear.  Watch  the  other  good 
effects. 

Judge  then  by  what  you  see  and  feel 
and  know.  Decide  if  the  people  in  your 
home  should  brush  teeth  in  this  way. 
Cut  out  coupon  now. 


REG  us. 


The  New-Da})  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Approved  by  highest  authorities,  and 
now  advised  by  leading  dentists  every- 
where. All  druggists  supply  the  large 
tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


6JS 


THE   PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 

Dept.  724,   1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail    10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to 


Only   one   tube   to    a   family 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 
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Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering   to  a  Discriminating  Clientele 


o 


NE  of  the  handsomest  hotels  in 
the  country ;  accommodates  three 
hundred  guests. 

Good  Golf  Covrse  (professional  in 
charge).  Fine  Tennis  Courts.  B.vth- 
ING  (professional  in  charge).  Boating. 
AnrAPL.\xiNG.   Fishing.   Saddle  Horses 


(riding    master    in    charge). 
Each  Evening. 


Dancing 


Cottages  to  Rent  bij 
Season 


J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Proprietor 

(Also  Hotel    Russell,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.   Y.) 


For  booklet  and  reservations  until  June, 
20th,  address: 

J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Manager 

Hotel  Weylin.  54th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


and    this   certificate   will   have    specific 
value  in  his  contact  with  employers. 

Mr.  Henderschott  says  that  "the 
Bchool  will  not  be  academic  nor  tech- 
nical. It  will  seek  to  qualify  men  to 
act  as  employment  managers,  corpora- 
tion school  directors,  health  directors, 
managers  of  thrift  activities,  managers 
of  welfare  work,  etc.  And  by  'welfare 
work'  I  do  not  mean  the  usual  variety 
of  that  activity,  which  has  become  dis- 
credited by  men  and  bosses  alike.  Wel- 
fare work  in  the  future  is  going  to  be 
originated,  managed  and  for  the  most 
part  financed  by  the  men  themselves. 

Goings -On  in  Georgia 

(Continued  from  page  556) 
Federal     agents    appeared    to    investi- 
gate. Then  came  the  newest  element  in 
our  troubled  community,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  new  fra- 
ternal order,  with  headquarters  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  which  calls  itself  "The 
Invisible  Empire  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan." 
Colonel  Simmons  is  the  "Imperial 
Wizard,"  and  it  has  branches  now  all 
over  the  United  States  and  numbers 
its  members  by  tens  of  thousands.  This 
is  not  the  old-time  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
the  post-Civil  war  period;  that  largely 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  seventies. 

Well,  when  some  folks  here  found 
that  shooting  at  the  negroes,  breaking 
up  their  stills  and  scaring  them  did 
not  stop  them,  the  real  Ku  Klux  of 
old  days  seems  to  have  revived,  for 
two  reasons;  to  protect  the  young 
white  distillers  and  to  stop  the  negroes 
from  making  whiskey  for  themselves  or 
anyone. 

Then  this  new  Ku  Klux  seems  to 
have  done  a  little  amateur  night-rid- 
ing. People  tell  me  that  once  they 
were  having  a  ghostly  parade  of  men 
and  horses,  such  as  you  all  have  seen 
in  that  film,  "Birth  of  a  Nation," 
along:  moonlighted  roads,  when  they 
were  amazed  to  see  another  band  of 
hard-riding  Ku  Klux  dash  right  across 
their  path.  This  caused  the  new  ones 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

I  know  that  the  old  Ku  Klux  is,  and 
yet  is  not,  affiliated  with  this  new  fra- 
ternal order,  and  so  it  turns  out  that 
the  Ku  Klux,  whatever  sort  they  are, 
are  absolutely  known  to  be  "out"  for 
two  purposes,  as  the  rudely  scrawled 
signs  which  people  find  on  their  door- 
steps show;  to  protect  the  independent 
young'  white  distillers  and  to  stop  the 
making  of  whiskey  by  negroes,  for 
themselves  or  for  white  men. 

The  Klan  proposes  to  stop  the 
negroes  without  recourse  to  the  courts, 
while  the  type  of  men  who  really  carry 
on  "peonage"  desire  also  to  stop  them, 
but  prefer  to  have  them  arrested  and 
thus  get  them  back  to  work  as  farm- 
hands deeper  in  debt  and  moi-e  easily 
controlled — such  is  their  fear  of  Fed- 
eral cases — than  ever  before. 

I  know  that  the  present  low  price  of 
cotton  also  has  its  bearing,  in  that  cot- 
ton can  only  be  raised.at  today's  prices, 
or  for  less  than  thirty  cents  a  pound 
for  that  matter,  by  mighty  cheap 
negro  labor;  and  this  peonage  game  is 
one  sure  way  to  get  cheap  labor.  So  you 
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Your  Hotel 
in  New  York 


WHEN  you  come  to  New 
York,  make  the  Hotel 
Astor  your  home.  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  stopping 
place.  It  is  New  York  epito- 
mized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  the  Hotel 
Astor  is  the  logical  scene  of 
New  York's  most  impressive 
functions.  Here  Big  Business 
meets  for  consultation.  Here 
are  held  receptions  for  distin- 
guished foreign  visitors  and 
ambassadors.  The  Hotel  As- 
tor is  chosen  for  great  Na- 
tional festivities. 

Whether  you  need  a  single 
room  or  an  elaborate  suite, 
you  will  obtain  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  the  utmost  in  comfort. 

Roof  Garden 

From  the  magnificent  Roof 
Garden  with  its  "Belvedere 
Restaurant"  and  its  unique 
open  air  dancing  during 
dinner  and  throughout  the 
evening,  to  the  cool  Orangerie 
and  the  numerous  lounges, 
promenades,  writing  rooms 
and  restaurants  you  will  find 
a  spot  to  fit  j'our  every  mood. 
The  cuisine  and  service  are 
superb. 

HOTEL    ASTOR 

Frederick  A.  Muschenheim 

Broadway,  44th  and  45th  Streets 

New  York 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  ihc  Berkshires 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTIN'CTIOX 

OPENS  JUNE  18.       GOLF,  SADDLE  RIDING 

Desirable   Cottages   with   hotel    service. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Manager. 

Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


Change  of  Address 


If  you  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  The  Inde- 
pendent to  follow  you.  Let  us 
know  your  new  address,  if  possi- 
ble, three  weeks  ahead.  Be  sure  to 
give  us  your  old  address  also. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


see  that  the  South  seems  cursed  with 
northern  and  European  spinners'  greed 
for  cheap  cotton  eternally  working  to 
make  trouble  for  us,  white  and  black 
alike,  and  to  literally  enslave  anew  the 
poor  darkies. 

May  I  say  that  I  saw  the  whole  war 
thru  right  here  at  home  and  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  devoted  patriotism 
and  sturdy  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  the  American  negro?  Every  call 
made  by  their  country  they  met,  and 
did  their  full  duty.  I  find  that  the 
negro  boys  who  went  overseas  have 
returned  to  us  bettered  by  that  trip; 
they  are  happy  to  be  home  and  at 
work,  and  nobody  can  complain  that 
having  lived  under  other  social  condi- 
tions than  those  here  in  the  South  has 
had  the  slightest  tendency  to  make 
them   troublesome   in   any   respect. 

In  view  of  their  race's  valiant 
services  in  the  great  war,  surely  some 
means  that  is  practical  ought  to  be 
found  to  protect  them  alike  from 
themselves  and  from  those  of  the 
white  race  who.  care  more  for  money 
than  for  human  happiness,  black  or 
white. 

Independent  Opinions 

"It  frytens  thinking  people  to  see 
how  we  ar  drifting  downwards  so  fast 
in  many  directions,"  writes  Dr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  in  suggesting  that  The  Inde- 
pendent give  impetus  to  a  crusade 
against  the  modern  "slump"  in  man- 
ners and  morals.  Dr.  Dewey  is  a  trus- 
tee of  Chautauqua  Institute,  president 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency, 
and  of  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  which  he 
founded  in  1895.  He  is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Carnegie  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  and,  as  the  following  letter 
shows,  a  pioneer  in  spelling,  as  well  as 
in  other,  reform : 

The  Indcppudcnt  has  always  been  a 
moral  leader  aud  gyd  and  has  a  world  wide 
respect  for  its  editorial  caracter.  I  think 
yu  ought  to  help  us  squarely  in  protesting 
against  such  things  that  just  now  ar  drag- 
ging us  down.  Anne  Morgan's  prize  fytiug 
activities  hav  disgusted  1000s  and  it  has 
been  an  exampl  for  other  society  girls  to 
get  into  the  debasing  so-cald  sport.  Speak 
out  as  strongly  as  yu  must  feel  on  this. 
For  1  that  doesn't  like  it  ther  wil  be  sev- 
eral of  yur  best  readers  who  wil  hartily 
approve  yur  ciiraj  in  standing  for  the  ryt. 

The  other  thing  is  the  frytful  growth  of 
smoking  cigarets.  cigars,  and  now  pipes, 
among  yuug  girls.  We  always  send  1  of 
that  sort  home  promptly  from  the  Club, 
for  our  best  families  ar  absolutely  unani- 
mus  that  they  don't  want  that  kind  of 
women  about.  Perhaps  an  aftermath  of 
the  war,  but  a  wave  is  spreding  that  dis- 
hartens  the  clean  element  in  the  com- 
munit}',  and  I  hope  yu  wil  use  yur  power- 
ful i)en  to  help  stem  it. 

This  goes  wel  with  the  jaz  craze  that 
demoralized  so  many.  We  hav  bard  jaz 
music  from  the  Club  by  iinanimus  vote 
after  giving  the  so-cald  liberal  element  a 
chance  to  try  it  1  season.  On  ful  discus- 
sion absolutely  every  1  of  the  'M)  of  our 
council  voted  to  bar  it  from  a  family  Club 
becauz  its  influence  clearly  puld  down  not 
only  musical,  but  moral  standards. 

I  don't  want  yu  to  be  a  Don  Quixote, 
but  ther  ar  some  things  wher  we  need  a 
.John  the  Baptist  who  isn't  afraid  to-  speak 
the  truth. 

Lake  Placid,  Xcw  York 


Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

JiLach  turn  discloses  new  views  of 
rolling  hills  and  towering  mountains. 
Each  mile  of  river  shore  presents  a 
more  delightful  picture.  Through  ser- 
vice between  Nevv  York  and  Albany 
as  well  as  ideal  one  day  outings. 

"De  Witt  Clinton",  added  to  the 
Day  Line  fleet  this  season,  making 
fi\'e  famous  steamers  in  service. 

Season  May  14  to  Oct.  23  inclusive.  Daily 
including  Sundays.  All  through  rail 
tickets  between  New  York  and  Albany 
accepted.     Send  4  cents  for  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York 


TRAVEL  TO  EUROPE 

CHINA       -      J.APAN 

Independent     or    Conducted 

SKeamship  Reservations 

Write  for  Booklet  A3 

BEMNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 


Little  Bldg 
Boston 


606  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


Spreckels  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 


SEE  EUROPE 

Five  weilis  witli  Prof.  Otto  Bond,  Chicago  University. 
Brittany,  Paris,  the  battlefront,  motoring  in  the  Chateau 
country,  the  Pyrenees,      "With  the  understanding  also." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Add  $1,000  A 

Year  to  Your 

Income 

The  INDEPENDENCE  SPARE- 
TIME  BUSINESS  PLANS  show 
how.  They  contain  117  easy  ways  to 
make  more  money  right  at  home  dur- 
ing your  idle  hours.  Send  no  money. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address.  We 
mail  Plans  for  free  inspection.  If  you 
want  to  keep  and  use  them  to  establish 
an  independent,  profitable  business  of 
your  own  send  us  $3  in  full  payment. 
Otherwise,  remail  Plans  within  five 
days  and  pay  nothing. 

SALES  CLUB 

Suite  827B.  1133  Broadway  New  York 
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Music  at  Chautauqua 

FORTY-EIGHTH    ANNUAL    ASSEMBLY 

July — August^  1921 

NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  at  Chautauqua  this  summer  for 
a  six-weeks  engagement,  July  11  to  August  20.  Lovers  of  music  may  enjoy,  as 
perhaps  nowhere  else  in  America,  daily  symphonic  concerts  and  choral  and 
orchestral  programs  in  a  superb  open-air  amphitheater. 

CHAUTAUQUA  SUMMER    SCHOOLS, 
MUSIC   DEPARTMENT 

Piano — Ernest  Hutcheson,  Austin  Conradi,  Eliza  McC.  Wood. 

V^oice — Horatio  Connell,  Frederick  G.  Shattuck. 

Organ — Henry  B.  A'incent. 

Violin — Sol  Marcosson. 

School  and  Theoretical  Music — Howard  Clarke  Davis,  T.  P.  Giddings. 

Church  Music — H.  Augustine  Smith. 

For  public  school  teachers  or  directors,  and  for  private  pupils,  the  Chautauqua 
School  of  Music  offers  unrivalled  opportunities. 

PROGRAM  MUSIC  AND  PAGEANTRY 

Prof.  H.  Augustine  Smith,  of  Boston  L^niversity,  the  newly  appointed  Music 
Director  of  Chautauqua  Institution,  in  working  to  make  Chautauqua  the  summer 
music  center  of  America,  says:  "At  Chautauqua  are  to  be  heard  oOOO  persons  sing- 
ing with  true  music  and  art  values,  led  by  orchestra  and  chorus — a  convincing- 
negation  of  the  theory  that  the  mass  of  people  are  incapable  of  expression  along- 
high  art  lines.  Pageantry  is  to  take  a  large  place  in  Chautauqua  life  with  rich 
choral  and  symphonic  backgrounds.  The  season  is  to  be  made  memorable  for  the 
hundreds  of  Chautauqua  children  thru  educational  rehearsals,  intensive  study  of 
the  masterpieces  and  antiphonal  singing  with  the  adult  choral  units." 

Address,  for  .detailed  information  about 

CHAUTAUQUA'S  BEST  YEAR 
IN  MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT  CHautHuqua  Institution^  STwToRt 
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Our  Field  Marshal 


{Continued  fr 

arms,  of  the  generals  and  soldiers,  all 
equally  glorious,  thanks  to  whom  a  de- 
cisive victory  has  been  achieved  for 
freedom." 

While  later  circumstances  will  tend 
to  give  more  definite  form  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  testimonial  considered 
most  fitting  to  be  offered  to  our  distin- 
guished visitor,  yet  certainly  in  char- 
acter it  should  be  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  all   America's  heart. 

George  W.  Wickersham, 
ex- Attorney- General  of  the 
United  States  in  President 
Taft's  Cabinet: 

Ferdinand  Foch,  ablest  lieutenant  of 
Marshal  Joffre  at  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  organizer  and  directing  genius 
of  the  Allied  offensive,  which  turned 
the  tide  of  the  war  in  July,  1918,  and 
led  to  the  surrender  of  the  German 
armies — misnamed  an  armistice — on 
November  11,  1918;  Generalissimo  of 
the  French,  British,  American  and 
Italian  forces  in  Flanders  and  France 
— the  greatest  aggregation  of  armies 
ever  commanded  by  a  single  General 
in  all  history,  in  a  few  months  is  to 
visit  the  United  States. 

A  true  soldier  of  the  republic;  one 
who  served  his  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom,  but  who,  when  the  enemy 
was  defeated,  was  ready  to  sheath  his 
sword,  and  who  asked  no  reward  but 
the  happiness  of  contemplating  his 
land  freed  from  the  menace  of  inva- 
sion, law  and  order  restored,  and  just 
reparation  made  by  Germany  for  the 
wanton  damage  done  to  France;  Mar- 
shal Foch  embodies  those  qualities 
which  characterized  Washington  and 
Grant.  He  is  as  modest  as  a  Sherman, 
Sheridan  and  Pershing. 

How  shall  the  American  Govern- 
ment evidence  our  appreciation  of  this 
grefet  man?  Lafayette  bore  a  Major- 
General's  commission  in  the  Conti- 
nental army.  When  he  revisited  the 
United  States  in  1824-1825,  Congress 
voted  him  a  grant  of  $200,000  and  a 
township  of  the  public  lands.  Why 
should  not  Congress  vote  the  thanks  of 
this  nation  to  Marshal  P'och  for  his 
great  services  to  this  country  and  to 
all  civilized  peoples  during  the  great 
war,  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point him  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  and 
direct  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  bear- 
ing his  image?  This  great  soldier 
would  value  such  a  tribute  more  than 
a  grant  of  money,  and  it  would  ade- 
quately express  the  esteem  and  honor 
in  which  he  ever  will  be  held  by  the 
American  people. 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  ex- 
Secretary  of  War  in  Pres- 
ident Taft's  Cabinet: 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in 
sympathy  and  hope  very  much  that 
the  American  people  will  take  steps  to 
honor    Marshal    Foch    in    a    way    com- 
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mensurate  with  the  great  interest 
which  we  had  involved  in  that  war 
and  with  the  genius  and  character  of 
Marshal  Foch.  No  recognition  that 
our  people  could  give  him  could  be  re- 
garded as  extravagant. 

Senator  John  Sharp  Wil- 
Hams: 

Like  all  the  English-speaking  people 
of  North  America,  I  shall  welcome  the 
visit  of  Field  Marshal  Foch.  I  don't 
think  that  Congress  has  power  to  "ap- 
point a  General  in  the  American 
Army."  The  Constitution  vests  that 
right  in  the  President.  I  doubt  if  the 
President  has  a  right  to  appoint  a 
foreigner  a  General  in  the  American 
Army.  The  American  Congress  gave 
an  honorarium  to  General  Lafayette 
because,  by  the  result  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era, 
both  put  together,  he  was  left  almost 
insolvent-^at  any  rate,  heavily  in 
debt,  beyond  the  capacity  of  payment 
out  of  his  inherited  estates.  Then, 
Lafayette  had  come  to  America  to 
fight  for  A7nerican  independence.  In 
this  war  Foch  was  fighting  for  France, 
for  civilization,  for  democracy,  and  for 
local  independence  of  peoples  thruout 
the  world.  What  he  fought  for  doesn't 
pale  in  comparison  with  what  Lafay- 
ette fought  for.  On  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  the  world  and  civilization  are 
concerned,  it  was  of  more  importance; 
but  it  was  not  exactly  to  the  saine  ex- 
tent an  American  cause.  I  doubt  if 
Marshal  Foch  would  be  willing  tq  re- 
ceive money  from  the  American  Con- 
gress. I,  of  course,  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  know  that  if  I  were  in  his  place,  I 
would  not.  I  think  Congress  ought  to 
extend  to  him  its  thanks  for  his  great 
service  in  "saving  the  civilization  and 
democracy  of  the  world,"  and  ought 
especially  to  mention  his  great  achieve- 
ments as  "Generalissimo  of  the  Army 
of  which  the  American  forces  were  a 
part,  and,  as  then  acting  on  European 
soil,  as  virtiially  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  Army."  No 
greater  General  than  Foch  has  ap- 
peared since  Robert  E.  Lee  died;  no 
greater  fighter  or  patriot  has  ever  ap- 
peared at  any  time.  There  is  no  living 
man  to  whom  this  world  now  owes  such 
a  debt  as  it  owes  to  Foch. 

Senator  Atlee  Pomerene: 

I  have  read  your  editorial  in  The 
Independent  of  April  30  on  this  sub- 
ject with  very  great  interest.  No  man 
in  the  history  of  civilization  stands 
higher  as  a  Christian  soldier  than 
Marshal  Foch.  I  have  no  well  defined 
ideas  as  to  what  honor  should  be  con- 
*ferred  upon  him.  I  know  that  he  is  al- 
ready enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  lib- 
erty loving  patriots  everywhere. 

Senator  Key  Pittman: 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which 
the  American  people  would  like  to 
demonstrate   their    affectitm   and    high 


Warning 
on  Bonds 

Watch  these  points  in  buying  a  bond 
and  you  will  enjoy  a  security  obtain> 
able  in  no  other  way.  1.  Don't  buy 
until  a  security  has  settled.  2.  Study 
fundamental  conditions.  3.  Watch 
holdings  carefully  for  profitable  ex- 
changes. 4.  Follow  only  unbiased  rec* 
ommendations. 

Booklet  on  Request 

The  great  confidence  investors  have  in  Babson's 
reports  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  reports  arc 
absolutely  unbiased.  A  booklet  on  bond  buying 
and  a  recent  Babson  report  will  be  sent  to  in- 
terested investors,  gratis. 

Merely  ask  for  Booklet  E49 

Roger  W.  Babson's 

Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

(Snbarb  of  Boston) 
The  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 

in  the  World  [ 
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'  Memo  Itirl^-^  ' 

Write  Roger  W.  Babson. 
founder  of  The  Babson  Statis- 
tical Organization,  Wellesley 
Hills,  82,  Mass.,  as  follows: 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Book- 
let      EM  "Buying  a  Bond"  and 

recent  report,  gratis.  
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For  Christian  investors.     You  I 

receive  regular,  gererous,  non-l 

taxable  life  inccme.  Yonrmoney] 

&^;k^  V,  helps  a  Christian  enterprise.       J 

■SS^     r,    Ash  fnr  Booklet  E.  Ameriton  B'hUSac'i^yX 
— '     -^      25  B\bU  Bouse,  Astur  Ptace,  Aew  York. 


You  Buy  Insurance 

At  times  you  may  need  impartial  advice,  accurate 
information  and  faithful  service. 

Thirty  years'  combined  experience  and  study  at 
your  command.  Fees  reasonable  and  adjusted  to 
ier\ice  rendered. 

W.  E.  UNDERWOOD.  95  William  St..  New  York  City 

(Forntt-i'  fnsiiratice  Editor.   *'The  /udefi^utfi'trf"  ) 


New 

Method   Makes   Saving 

a   Pleasure  Instead 

of  a  Hardship 

If 

you  are  interested  write  for 

free 

booklet     called     "How     We 

Stopped  the  Leaks  That  Kept  Us     j 

Poor. 
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Mention! 

Oppenheim  Readers 

THERE  is  a  treat  in  store 
for  you.     June   4  is  the 
publication  date  of 

THE 
PROFITEERS 

the  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "THE  GREAT  IMPER- 
SONATION."  And  it*s  a 
corker ! 

PLAY  SAFE:  g^F^xJ^i!? 

$2.00  at  any  Bookshop 
LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers.  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Autographs.  "^^^^ 

CATALOGUE 
No.  140  containing  1764  titles  of  Autograph 
Letters  and  Documents  of  Distinguished 
Men  &  Women.  Includes  WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN,  GRANT,  ROOSEVELT,  NA- 
POLEON. SCOTT,  DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY,MEREDITH,STEVENSON,EM- 
ERSON,  LONGFELLOW,  LOWELL, 
WHITTIER.HAWTHORNE.HOLMES, 
BROWNING,  TENNYSON,  &c. 

Goodspced's  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Mass. 

WRITE,  LECTURE, 
ENTERTAIN? 

We  prepare  special  subjects  for  speeches,  lectures,  debates 
and    articles.      HERALD   PUBUCITT    SERVICE.    140  7 

Bristol  BUlg,   New  York. 


DO  YOU  SPEAK, 


lERNi 
'SCHOOI'" 
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Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'  lol7^:^^lsT''' 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 

Mr.  Adolph  Karpen  of  S.  Karpen  & 
Bros.,  manufacturers  of  fine  furni- 
ture, expresses  his  firm  conviction  of 
the  very  tangible  Ijenefits  of  advertis- 
ing in  times  such  as  the  present. 

"A  well  advertised  line  like  ours  is 
always  the  la.st  to  feel  a  general  slump 
in  sales  due  to  poor  business  conditions 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  and 
always  the  very  first  to  pick  up  when 
business   revives. 

"The  men  and  women  of  our  factory, 
therefore,  have  our  advertising  directly 
to  thank  for  the  fact  that  our  factories 
have  been  kept  going  without  a  single 
day's  shut-down  during  all  this  period 
of  business  depression,  while  hundreds 
of  other  factories  have  had  to  shut  down 
and  throw  their  men  out  of  work  en- 
tirely." 

It  Pays  to  Advertise 


admiration  for  the  most  distinguished 
son  of  France  and  the  premier  figure 
of  the  World  War,  but  our  people  must 
remember  that  Marshal  Foch  in  all  of 
his  greatness  and  glory  is  a  modest, 
retiring  man,  and  therefore  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  General's  recep- 
tion and  vi^ho  are  responsible  for  his 
pleasure  and  comfort  while  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  most  care- 
ful and  firm  in  protecting  him  against 
the  well-meant  but  tedious  entertain- 
ments that  are  too  often  imposed  upon 
great  characters  to  whom  we  seek  to 
do  honor.  Every  entertainment  pro- 
vided and  every  honor  conferred  should 
be  official,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  an 
expression  of  our  Government  and  of 
all  of  our  citizens. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America: 

Mr.  Holt's  editorial  carries  me  back 
to  a  plain,  little  building  which  con- 
stituted the  general  headquarters  of 
the  Allied  Armies  in  1918.  As  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  I  had  transmitted  to  M. 
Clemenceau  a  message  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches  to  Marshal  Foch,  and  a 
few  days  later  had  received  word 
thru  the  War  Department  that  Mar- 
shal Foch  was  glad  to  see  the  message, 


but  "would  like  also  to  see  the  mes- 
senger." 

After  its  presentation  I  started  to 
withdraw  on  the  ground  that  the  Mar- 
shal was  pretty  busy,  it  being  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  last  great 
offensive,  but  was  detained  by  him  be- 
tween three  and  four  hours,  while,  in 
the  midst  of  his  maps  and  telephone 
messages  from  all  parts  of  the  front, 
he  discoursed  mainly  upon  the  re- 
ligious life  and  institutions  of  America 
as  calmly  as  if  that  was  his  main  in- 
terest and  responsibility. 

Marshal  Foch  is  undoubtedly  the 
type  of  man  whom  we  desire  to  honor. 
How  can  we  best  do  it?  Make  him  a 
General?  Yes.  Give  him  an  honor- 
arium? Yes — but  as  a  secondary  mat- 
ter. 

I  wish  we  might  find  some  way  of 
enrolling  him  as  a  Christian  citizen  so 
that  not  only  our  army,  but  our  en- 
tire people,  our  schools,  our  churches, 
all  our  institutions,  might  honor  him, 
not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  the  strong, 
simple  man  of  character  that  he  is. 
Let  us  try  to  think  out  something  that 
will  accomplish  this. 

I  suspect  that  something  for  his  na- 
tion rather  than  himself,  would  please 
him  best,  some  national  American 
memorial,  by  popular  subscription  in 
which  every  man,  woman  and  child 
could  participate,  and  I  would  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  representative 
group  to  think  and  carry  it  out. 


Taking  the  Temperature  of  Business 

(Continued  from  page  559) 


had  been  heavily  advanced  during 
1920  to  conform  to  the  higher  cost  of 
living  of  that  time.  Tbat  readjustment 
was  a  necessary  element  in  restoring 
equilibrium  to  the  producing  industry. 
In  the  case  of  the  railways  it  was  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  placing 
the  transportation  business  on  a  profit- 
earning  basis,  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  now  has  in  hand  the  question 
of  railway  wage  revision  from  its  25 
per  cent  average  increase  in  the  award 
of  last  July. 

Largely  because  of  the  recent  uncer- 
tain outlook  for  surplus  earnings  alike 
of  manufacturing  enterprizes  and  of 
the  railways,  the  market  for  invest- 
ment securities  had  been  so  greatly  de- 
pressed as  to  cause  doubt  over  the  ca- 
pacity of  American  investors  to  sup- 
port the  new  and  large  impending  de- 
mands on  capital.  That  question  re- 
ceived a  crucial  test  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  Railways  to  raise 
some  $230,000,000  in  order  to  pay  off  a 
loan  issued  by  them  jointly  twenty 
years  ago  and  maturing  next  July. 
Offered  with  considerable  apprehen- 
sion at  the  end  of  April,  this  loan,  the 
largest  ever  issued  on  our  market 
aside  from  the  war  loans  of  our  own 
and  foreign  governments,  was  im- 
mediately taken  by  investors.  The  bond 
market  drew  its  inferences  at  once  as 
to  the  available  supply  of  investment 
capital. 

A    year    ago   the   highly    unsatisfac- 


tory banking  and  credit  situation — the 
cash  holdings  of  the  New  York  Reserve 
Bank  showing  at  one  time  a  deficiency 
below  the  legal  minimum  percentage 
to  note  and  deposit  liabilities — was  a 
potent  cause  for  the  severe  restriction 
of  credit  which  foreshadowed  the  trade 
reaction.  During  the  past  six  months, 
however,  import  of  gold  from  the  out- 
side world  into  the  United  States  has 
occurred  on  an  almost  unprecedented 
scale.  No  less  than  $281,000,000  was 
received  between  January  1  and  the 
close  of  April;  a  movement  never  ex- 
ceeded in  volume  except  for  the  four 
months'  period  immediately  preceding 
our  own  entry  into  the  European  war. 

Bank  reserves  and  the  ratio  of  such 
reserves  to  bank  liabilities  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  a  consequence 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  position  is 
now  stronger  than  at  any  time  since 
1918.  The  total  stock  of  gold  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  gold  holdings 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  itself,  are  now 
the  largest  on  record.  By  degrees  this 
new  situation  is  bound,  in  the  light  of 
all  experience,  to  be  reflected  in  j 
restoration  of  more  normal  credit  fa-  I 
cilities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  finan- 
cial occurrences  are  of  a  very  general 
character,  that  they  bear  only  indi- 
rectly on  the  state  of  trade  and  that 
even  with  them,  the  change  for  the 
better  has  been  cautious  and  gradual. 
Probably  this  means  a  similarly  grad- 
ual recovery  in  trade  and  industry  when 
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such  recovery  begins.  At  the  moment, 
the  rise  in  grain  prices  from  their  re- 
cent very  low  level,  notw^ithstanding 
the  outlook  for  another  large  wheat 
crop  and  the  firmness  of  cotton  prices 
despite  the  very  large  unsold  surplus 
from  the  previous  year's  crop,  are 
movements  of  some  significance.  Cur- 
tailment of  the  farmers'  buying  power, 
thru  sale  of  much  of  last  year's 
product  at  a  price  which  brought  a 
virtual  loss  in  the  year's  undertakings, 
has  been  one  of  the  serious  aggravating 
causes  of   trade  depression.  . 

What  will  be  the  longer  influence  of 
Germany's  formal  acceptance  of  the 
Allies'  terms  of  reparation  is  as  yet  in 
large  degree  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  great  decline  in  our  trade  with 
Europe  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
the  business  depression,  and  that  de- 
cline has  itself  unquestionably  been 
largely  due  to  the  economic  reac- 
tion thruout  Europe  while  the  Ger- 
man payments  were  in  doubt  and 
while  a  new  invasion  of  Germany  by 
the  Allies  was  a  possibility.  If,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  German  settlement,  Europe's 
financial  and  industrial  situation  im- 
proves substantially,  that  would  cer- 
tainly exert  a  favorable  reflex  influence 
on  our  own  situation. 

Much  necessarily  depends  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plans  which  must  now  be  de- 
vised   for    using    the    German    repara- 
tions bonds  as  a  basis  of  credit  for  the 
Entente  countries.   Financial  judgment 
on    this    general    question    is    at    least 
partly     reflected     in     the     remarkable 
movement     of     New     York     exchange 
rates    in    favor    of    England,    France, 
Belgium  and   Italy.    Sterling  exchange 
advanced    on    the    news    of    Germany's 
acceptance     to     practically     the     high- 
est point  since   1919,  and  rates  on  the 
other  Entente  markets  to  the  best  fig- 
ure   since    the    dispute    with    Germany 
over    the    terms    of   reparations    began 
last    summer.    Whatever    other    causes 
may  have   existed  for  this  notable  re- 
covery, the  fact  is  not  disputed  in  finan- 
cial  circles   that   tTie   prospects   for   or 
against  recovery — economic  as  well  as 
political — in     the     European     markets, 
have     been     pretty     accurately     fore- 
shadowed during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  movement  of  foreign  exchange. 


H(? — I  wouder  what  makes  her  eyes  so 
wise  ? 

Him — Perhaps  their  pupils  went  to  night 
school. — Yale  Record. 

Sunday  School  Teacher — Tell  me,  Willie, 
how  many  commandments  are  there. 

WiUie^Ten. 

Teacher — That's  right.  And  if  you  should 
break  just  one  of  them,  what  then? 

Willie — Then  there  would  he  nine  left. — 
Exchange. 

A  kindergarten  teacher  asked  her  class : 
'Have  you  warm  coats?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"Can  you  take  off  vour  warm  coats?" 

"Yes." 

"Has  the  bear  a  warm  coat?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  can't  the  bear  take  off  his  warm 
coat?" 

This  puzzled  the  youngsters  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  one  yelled  :  "Cause  God  only 
knows  where  the  buttons  are." — Art  in 
Buttons. 


Makes 

shaving 

easier 


FOR  men  with  heavy, 
wiry  beards  and  ten' 
der  skin,  here  is  the  real 
beard  softener,  making 
shaving  a  new^  deHght. 

You'll  experience  a  genuine 
surprise  when  you  begin  to 
use  Shavaid  and  you  U  join 
the  thousands  who  wouldn't 
shave  without  it. 


Lather  is  doubly  effective 

Merely  cover  the  beard  with  Shavaid.  Then  apply  yourfavor* 
ite  lather.  No  other  preparations  are  necessary,  no  rubbing, 
no  hot  water  applications,  no  waiting.  Just  shave — what  a 
difference ! 

Shavaid  keeps  the  skin  in  condition — no  after-lotions 
are  necessary.  There's  no  smarting,  no  "dra-wn"  feeling. 
Your  face  will  feel  cool  and  velvety.  Try  a  tube.        ^ ^^^ 

At  all  druggists. 


BAUER  &.  BLACK 
Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings 
and  Allied  Products 


Product 


M  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  tlie  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  notliint;  more  sure  and  certain 
than  nn  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  fi"  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  qut-stlnn  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  ;i<lvice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance   Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized    1850.      Non-Participating 
Policies       only.         Over       Forty-five 
Million   Dollars   Paid  to   Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Compajiy.  Address  Home  Office,  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


CHARTERED   1863 


United  States  Trust  Company  ol  New  York 


CAPITAL,  S2.000,000 


45-47  WALL  STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS.  S14,717.784.61 


This  Company  acts  as  Executor,  Administrator.  Truster.  Guardian.  Committee.  Court  Depository  and  in  all  other  recognized 
trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  It  holdsand  manages  securities  and 
other  property,  real  and  personal,  lor  estates,  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  morteaffes,  and 
as  Reeisttar  and  Transler  Agent  lor  corporate  bonds  and  stocks. 

EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.  President  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,  Asst.  Secretary 

WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEV.  First  Vice-President  ROBERT  S.  OSBORNE.  Asst.  Secretary 

WILLIAM  C.   LEE.  Asst.  Secretary 
THOMAS  H.  WILSON.  Asst.  .Secretar^• 
WILLIAM  G.  GREEN,  Asst.  Secret»ry 
AUTO.N  S.   KEELER.   Asst.  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STHWART,  Chairman  of  tbe  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 


WILLIAMSON  PELL.  Vicr-Pre«!<1ent 
WILFRED  J.  WORCESTER    Secretary 
I-REDERIC  W.   ROBBERT.  Asst.  Secretary 


WM.  ROCKEFELLEK 
FRANK  LTMAN 
JOHN  ].  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 


CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.   JR. 
HENRY  W.   DE  FOREST 


WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD    WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 


OGDEN  MILLS 


WILLIA.M  SLOANE 
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BUXTDN 


KEY  KASE 


Saves    Your    Pockets 

Fits  vest  or  hip  pocket  or 
lady's  liandbag  without  bulg- 
ing. Eacli  hook  holds  two  keys. 
Rated  dealers  wanted. 

BUXTON,   Inc. 

Sue.  to  L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 
Dept.   D.    Springfield.   Mass. 

Western  Canada  Agents 

Rowland  &  Campbell^  Ltd, 

Winnii>eg 

Eastern  Canada  Agents 

Julian  Sale  Leather  Goods  Co- 

Toronto 

Representatives  for  Mexico 

Ramon  Felayo  y  Cia 

Mexico  City 


1 

BRONZE 

HONOR  ROLLS 

1 

AND                                                                                   1 

1 

HrSTORlCAL      TABL  E  TS 

!_ 

REED     &     BARTON.     TAUNTON.    MASS                                  | 

REAL  ESTATE 


P^U     C  A  I    F     On  the  North  Shore  of  LoDsr  Island, 
r  \«r  Iv    J r\.M-dIlt    leas  than  55  miles  f.om  New  York 

10  rooms,  2  baths,  2  large  halls,  2  stories  and  at- 
tic, steam  heat,  driven  well,  large  piazza  (100  ft.), 
170  ft.  waterfront,  700  ft.  deep,  garage.  Less 
than  a  mile  to  the  station.  Beautiful  view  of 
the  Sound. 
J.  B.  ROGEJIS,  Ovmer  Stony  Brook,  Conn. 

DIVIDENDS 

MEKGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    COMPANY 
I5rooklyn,    N.    Y.,  May   17,   1921. 
DIVIDEND    102. 
)    A  regular  quarterly  dividond  of  2%  per  cent,  on 
the    capital   stock   of   Mergentlialor  Linotype   Com- 
iiany  will  bo  paid  on  .Inne  30,   1921,   to  tlip  stock- 
iiolders   of   rerord  as   they   appear   at   the   close   of 
liiisiness    on    .Inno    4,    1921.      The    Transfer    Books 
will  not  be  closed. 
1  .TOS.  T.  MACKEY,   Treasurer. 

AR^tRICAN^  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

127th  Dividend 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  share  will  be  paid  on 
Friday,  July  15,  1921,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
June  20,  1921.   h.  Blair-Smith,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty-Year    Five    Per    Cent.    Collateral 

Trust   Gold    Bonds 

Due   December    1,    1946. 

Coupons    from    these    bonds,    payable    by    their 

terms  on  June  1,   1921,  at  the  office  or  agency  of 

the   company   in    New   York  or  in   Dostnn,   will   be 

I)aid    in    New    York    at    the    Rankers    Trust    Com- 

])any,    16  Wall   .Street. 

H.   J5LAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 


Making  a  Flower  Garden 

Countryside  Handbook 

We  have  had  many  inquirips  from 
our  .  readprs  for  a  little  handbook 
wliich  would  tell  them  the  common 
tliing.s  to  do  about  the  countryside 
homes.  "Mnking  a  P'lovver  Hardpn" 
i.s  worth  many  times  the  i)rie<'  of  25 
cents.     Postpaid   to  any  address. 

The  Independent  Corporation 

311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDEiNT  LESSON  PLANS 


English/,  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Into  the  Night. 

1.  Point  out  at  least  three  distinct  pictures 
that  the  poem  suggests.  Tell  what  emo- 
tions are  associated  with  every  one  of  the 
pictures. 

2.  Point  out  and  explain  the  criticism  of  the 
American   people   made  in   the  poem. 

3.  Read  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  "The  World 
Is  Too  Much  With  Us,"  or  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's "The  Scholar  Gipsy."  Explain  in 
what  way  either  one  of  those  poems  is 
like    "Into   the    Night." 

4  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  word  of 
the  poem  ?  What  did  the  ones  who  died  be- 
lieve? How  much  of  the  effect  of  the  poem 
depends   upon    this    last   word? 

5.  Point  out  examples  of  figurative  lan- 
guage.   Explain  every   figure. 

6.  How  is  the  poem  related  to  the  prose  ar- 
ticle that  is   printed  on  the  same  page? 

II.  A   IVIemorlal   Day   Editorial. 

1  Draw  from  the  article  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions  suitable   for    public   debate. 

2.  Write  a  brief  for  any  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions in  which  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. 

3.  What  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the 
use  of  short  sentences,  short  paragraphs 
and    parallel    columns? 

4  Define  the  following  words,  and  use  every 
word  in  an  original  sentence:  staple, 
heterogeneous,  unequivocally,  repudiated, 
discriminating,    cordial,    drastic,    isolation. 

III.  Golngs-On    in   Georgia. 

1.  What  are  your  reasons  for  approving,  or 
for  disaproving  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
writer  of  the  article?  Write  a  brief  in  sup- 
port of  your  own   point  of   view. 

2.  What  is  the  rhetorical  effect  of  the  last 
paragraph  ? 

IV.  Our   Field   Marshal. 

1.  Select  from  the  various  letters  that  com- 
pose the  article  a  number  of  highly  ex- 
pressive sentences  concerning  Marshal 
Foch.  Unite  all  the  sentences  that  you 
select,  in  a  single  paragraph  that  could  be 
used  as  an  inscription  on  a  tablet  to  be 
erected  in   honor  of   General   Foch. 

2.  Write  an  editorial  article  in  which  you  ex- 
press your  own  thoughts  concerning  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  General  Foch.  As  a  means 
of  strengthening  your  article  make  use  of 
one  or  two  quotations  from  some  of  the 
famous  persons  who  have  written  about 
General    Foch. 

V.  The    English    Language. 

1.  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  saying  that 
our  English  spelling  is  "merely  decora- 
tive" ?  How  could  it  be  other  than  "decora- 
tive" ?  What  is  phonetic  spelling?  What  is 
simplified  spelling?  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  ?  Find,  in  the  front  of  any 
large  dictionary,  the  rules  for  simplified 
spelling.  What  general  principles  of  sim- 
plified   spelling    may    everyone    employ? 

2.  Re-write  the  "pathetic  tale"  in  such  a 
way   that  every  word  will   be  clear. 

3.  Give  some  simple  rules  for  increasing  the 
clearness   of   your   style   in    writing. 

VI.  The   Right  to   Be   Ignorant. 

1.  What  is  writer's  attitude  toward  reading 
and   study  ? 

2.  Why  is  education  peculiarly  essential  in 
the  United  States?  Of  what  national  value 
is    the    study    of    "English"? 

3.  What  means  can  you  take  to  increase  ac- 
curacy   of   knowledge? 

4.  Name  ten  standard  books  with  which  every 
well-educated    person    should    be    familiar. 

5.  "We  ought  to  get  back  to  the  old  time  at- 
tention to  acquisition."  What  does  the 
writer   mean  ? 

6.  "A  longer  period  of  concentration  upon 
each  subject  in  turn  would  be  more  fruit- 
ful of  results."  What  reasons  lead  the 
writer  to  believe  that  statement  to  be  true? 

VII.  Sending   Industry  to  School. 

1.  Write  a  clear  exposition  that  will  explain 
just  how  a  corporation  school  differs  from 
an    ordinary   public   school. 

2.  What  advantages  may  be  gained  by  a  stu- 
dent of  a  corporation  school  ? 

VIII.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, and  that  you  were  sent  into  the 
Mingo  coal  district.  Write  a  vivid  account 
of  your  experiences.  In  your  account  give 
an  explanation  of  the  situation  and  its 
causes. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  The      Great      War — Memorial      Day.     Our 

Field   Marshal. 

1.  Summarize  from  Mr.  Holt's  editorial  the 
contribution  made  by  the  United  States  to 
the   winning  of   the   Great  War. 

2.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  con- 
trast pointed  out  by  Mr.  Holt  in  the 
American  attitude  toward  European  af- 
fairs  in    1918   and   at    present? 

3.  Estimate  Marshal  Foch's  genius  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  and  compare  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  general  with  any  of  the  following : 
(a)     Napoleon,     (b)     Grant,     (c)     Lee,     (d) 

Ludendorff. 

II.  Peonage — Goings-On   In   Georgia. 

1.  What  recent  events  in  Georgia  have  called 
attention  to  the  peonage  problem  ?  What 
revelations   were   made   by   Governor   Dorsey 

(See    also    Independent    of    May     14,    "The 
American    Congo")  ? 

2.  What  explanation  of  peonage  does  the 
"Georgia  Cotton  Farmer"  give?  On  what 
grounds  does  he  defend  the  policy  of  the 
courts    toward    the    negro? 

3.  What  was  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  of  reconstruc- 
tion days  ?  Is  the  modern  organization  con- 
nected with   it? 

III.  Finance — Taking    the    Temperature     of 
Business. 

1.  What  signs  of  trade  revival  does  the  writer 
see? 

2.  Why  do  retail  prices  fall  more  slowly  than 
wholesale  prices  ?  What  economic  factors 
cause   prices   to    fall  ? 

3.  "In  all  other  periods  of  financial  and  in- 
dustrial depression,  easier  money  and  ad- 
vancing stock  markets  have  foreshadowed 
the  eventual   business   recovery."    Explain. 

IV.  Modern  History — Wars  and  Rumors  of 
War. 

1.  What  is  a  diplomatic  "crisis"  ?  An  "un- 
fortunate incident"  ?  "Strained  relations"  ? 
Give  some  illustrations  of  these  diplomatic 
terms    not    mentioned    in    the   editorial. 

2.  What   can   you    tell    about    the   relations   be- 
tween  Great   Britain   and   the  United   States 
during   the   American   Civil   War?   Have   the 
two     nations     approached     war     with     each     | 
other   at  any   time  since   then  ? 

3.  On    what    three    occasions    before    1914    did 
Germany   and   the  United   States   come   near     j 
having   a   war?    (Hint — the   answer   can   be     i 
found  in   the  editorial). 

4.  On    what   occasions    between    1871    and   1914     i 
did   France  and  Germany  come  near  having 

a  war?  Why  were  these  two  countries  in  a 
generally  hostile  mood  toward  each  other 
during    this    entire    period  ? 

5.  Take  any  one  of  the  twenty  "near  wars" 
mentioned  in  the  editorial  and  imagine  that 
it  had  actually  taken  place.  Write  the  his- 
tory of  it,  bearing  in  mind  the  diplomatic 
conditions  at  the  time  and  the  stage  of 
military  science  (for  example,  don't  in- 
troduce airplanes  into  any  war  of  the 
nineteenth  century).  Which  side  do  you 
think    would   have  won,   and   why? 

V.  Germany — Lloyd     George     Cautions     Po- 

land.   German    Policy   and    Politics. 

1.  Why  are  the  French  stronger  supporters 
of  Polish  claims  than  the  British?  What 
is    Lloyd    George's    attitude? 

2.  Does  the  German  Government  rest  like  the 
American  upon  a  single  party  having  a 
majority  or  like  the  French  on  a  coalition 
of    parties  ? 

VI.  Ireland — Irish    Events  and   Paradoxes. 

1.  What  is  "Home  Rule"  ?  Is  the  greater  part  i 
of  Ireland  now  content  with  Home  RuleT  [ 
How  does  the  position  of  the  Nationalists  | 
(Redmond's  old  party)  differ  from  that  of  , 
the    Sinn    Feiners?  ' 

2.  What  was  the  result  of  the  elections  for 
the    Parliament    of    southern     Ireland? 

VII.  The      League      of      Nations  —  Finland 
Keeps   the    Alands. 

1.  State  the  claims  of  Finland  and  Sweden 
respectively  to  the  Aland  islands.  Which, 
in   your   opinion,   has   the   better   argument? 

2.  What  part  did  the  League  of  Nations  play 
in   settling  the  dispute? 

VIII.  National    Politics — What    Congress    Is 
Talking   About. 

1  What  important  legislative  issues  are  now 
before  Congress  ?  Which  of  them  played  » 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  last  Con- 
srress? 
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We  Genuflect 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  Frank- 
lin P.  Adams  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
is  a  little  peeved  at  our  failing  to  quote 
him  at  full  length.  In  order  that  no 
injustice  may  be  done,  we  now  cite  his 
remonstrance  in  full: 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  be 
quoted  in  The  Independent's  Remarkable 
Remarks :  but  The  Independent  should 
blush  at  its  shameful  way  of  quoting.  "We 
genuflect  to  none,"  is  how  we  are  quoted. 
What  we  said  was  "We  genuflect  to  none 
in  our  worship  of  the  Mute  Drama's  new- 
est interpreter."  Will  The  Independent 
please  genuflect? 

If  it  will  please  our  good  F.  P.  A. 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  blush  and 
genuflect  and  apologize  to  him  and  to 
the  Mute  Drama  (or  Silent  Screen) , 
without  even  stopping  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  which  we  omitted  in  no  way 
alters  the  highly  original  treatment 
of  the  verb  to  which  we  admiringly 
called  attention.  On  but  one  point  we 
venture  a  mild  remonstrance,  F.  P.  A.'s 
assertion  that  "it  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  be  quoted  in  The  Inde- 
pendent's Remarkable  Remarks."  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
greatest  pride  to  be  numbered  with 
the  illustrious  company  of  celebrities, 
notorieties  and  occasionally  nonentities 
whose  remarks  we  emblazon  weekly. 
There  is  no  greater  honor  possible  to 
humanity,  unless  mayhap  a  place  in 
F.  P.  A.'s  own  colyum. 


ff 


I  Am  the 


n!> 


And  now  King  Baby  {or  the  Lord 
High  So^nething  for  him)  gives  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  a  brief  burst  of 
rhythmic  eloquence: 

I  Am  The  Baby 

You  are  all  so  big,  so  strong,  so  im- 
portant— 

I  am  the  wee  little  baby. 

In  me  is  poet  or  peasant, 

Priest  or  pope, 

Politician  or  president, 

King   or  kaiser. 

I  am  the  most  precious  of  all  of  you. 

For  my  mother  will  sacrifice  her  life 
for  me. 

My  father  centers  all  his  hopes  on  me. 

I    will    be    the    only    future    reader    of 
The    Independent. 

Without  me  none  of  you   would  be. 

For  I  am  the  potential  all  of  you; 

I  am  the  baby. 
Chicago. 

Here  speaks  the  voice  of  the  times: 

I  Am  the  Soda  Boy 

Thru  the  long  summer  I  toil  day  and 
night,  your  thirst  and  taste  to  satisfy. 
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You  yell  out  your  orders  in  a  com- 
manding way,  and  with  aching  head 
and  weary  feet  I  obey. 

Young  and  old,  they  seek  my  foun- 
tain more  eagerly  than  was  sought 
the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

My  salary  is  poor,  my  toil  unappre- 
ciated, altho  without  me  this  great  na- 
tion would  be  like  Sahara. 

But  my  time  is  coming  when  old  man 
Booze  is  surely  dead;  then  I  will  reign 
supreme. 

But  still  with  weary  feet  and  aching 
head,  I  will  drag  each  night  to  my  bed. 

I  am  the  soda  boy. 

S.  Manny 

Schenectady.  New  York 

Remarkable  Remarks 

William  G.  McAdoo — Disarmament  or 
bust. 

Madame  Curie — Radium  is  a  positive 
cure  for  cancer. 

Percy  Hammond — The  human  knee  is 
a  joint  and  not  an  entertainment. 

Harold  MacGbath — Humdrum  isn't 
where  you  live ;  it's  what  you  are. 

Policewoman  Mary  Hamilton — Most 
of  the  runaway  girls  come  from  Boston. 

Glen  Buck — Ears  were  made  for  a  bet- 
ter purpose  than  to  hook  spectacles  on. 

Thomas  A.  Edison — The  average  col- 
lege man  doesn't  seem  to  know  anything. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — Only  3  per  cent  of 
the  men  propose  marriage  of  their  own 
free  will. 

Hugh  Fuixertox — Some  folks  will  be- 
lieve anything  about  you  so  long  as  it  is 
the  worst. 

General  Nivelle — Napoleon  remains 
the  world's  greatest  savant,  diplomat  and 
statesman. 

Grantland  Rice— President  Harding 
does  not  expect  to  become  open  golf  cham- 
pion of  America. 

Congresswoman  Alice  Robertson — I 
cannot  be  bought,  I  cannot  be  sold,  I  can- 
not be  intimidated. 

Rt.  Hon.  James  H.  Thomas— The 
American  labor  movement  is  fifty  years 
behind  Great  Britain. 

President  Harding — I  have  liked  to  be- 
lieve in  an  analogy  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  physical  world. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons — Labor  unions 
have  fallen  down  every  time  they  have  un- 
dertaken productive  operation. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jb. — My  father 
does  not  judge  a  man  by  the  cut  of  his 
clothes  or  by  his  bank  account. 

Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot — 
Young  men  and  young  women  nowadays 
talk  chiefly  slang  to  each  other. 

H.  I.  Phillips — It  was  a  brilliant  idea 
to  hold  National  Thrift  Week  in  February 
and  follow  it  up  with  Income  Tax  Week 
and  Easter  Clothes  Week  in  March. 
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The  tire  that  walks 
away  with  the  load 

The  one  quality  a  truck  tire 
must  have  is  ability  to  get  traction. 

Mileage  is  important  and  resili- 
ency desirable,  but  unless  the  tires 
are  able  to  dig  in  their  toes  and 
push  when  the  engine's  power  is 
delivered  to  the  wheels,  they  might 
as  well  not  be  on  the  truck. 

Few  trucks  are  operated  under  ideal 
conditions;  in  sand,  in  snow,  in  mud  or  on 
wet,  slippery  asphalt,  you've  got  to  have 
something  on  the  wheels   more   efficient  ^ 
than  smooth  bands  of  solid  rubber. 

Solid  tires  are  becoming  obsolete.  Big 
pneumatics  are  expensive  and  undepend- 
able.  There  is  only  one  tire  that  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of 
roads  can  carry  the  truck  wherever  the 
driver  wants  it  to  go,  and  do  it  at  a  lower 
cost  per  mile  than  either  the  plain  solid  or 
the  big  pneumatic. 

That  tire  is  the  Caterpillar.  It  is 
made  in  sizes  suitable  for  trucks  of  every 
type  and  weight. 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 


1710  Broadway 


New  York 
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"Straight  Down  to  China" 

A  Tale  of  Mules  and  Thrills  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 


THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  American  citizen  takes 
his  railroad  and  steamship  folder 
in  hand  and  faces  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  his  vacation.  If  the  aver- 
ages of  past  years  hold,  some  various 
and  sundry  unassorted  thousands  will 
visit  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  To 
those  who  do  I  promise  "the  thrill  of 
a  lifetime." 

As  a  viewer  of  scenery  I  want  to  step 
to  the  witness  stand  right  now  and 
qualify  as  an  expert.  I  have  seen  just 
about  all  there  is  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona is  the  only  item  of  scenery  I  have 
encountered  which  exceeded  my  an- 
ticipations. I  may  as  well  admit  that  I 
don't  get  much  of  a  kick  out  of  scenery. 
When  I  run  into  that  much  abused 
word  "picturesque"  I  am  likely  to  be- 
come sarcastic.  I  am  a  hard-working, 
practical-minded  sort  of  person.  I 
looked  Niagara  Falls  right  in  the  face 
without  a  thrill.  Niagara  Falls  is  a  lot 
of  water  going  over  a  rock  cliff  and 
making  a  tremendous  splash  at  the 
bottom.  There  are  rainbows  playing  in 
the  mist  that  rises;  it  is  quite  natural 
that  they  should  be.  You  can  get  the 
same  result  by  screwing  down  the 
spray  on  your  garden  hose. 

I  admit  I  am  hard-boiled.  I  was  in  a 
storm  at  sea  and  I  couldn't  get  mucli 
out  of  that.   I   know  something   about 


the  natural  laws  which  cause  a  ship  to 
ride  the  waves,  so  the  sight  of  an  approaching  mountain  of 
water  couldn't  scare  me.  I  know  a  boat  will  ride  the  top 
of  it  just  as  well  as  the  troughs  between.  I  have  been  up  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  thing  that  interested  me  most  was 
the  phalanx  of  icehouses  and  the  marvelous  system  they 
represent  for  supplying  the  largest  city  in  the  world  with 
ice.  I  have  tramped  thru  the  Catskills  and  the  place  I  like 
to  go  back  to  is  where  the  water  is  reservoired  to  supply 
New  York  City.  I  have  been  up  on  Mount  Popocatepetl 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  ascent  could  be  much  better 
planned.  One  of  many  things  I  liked  about  California  is 
that  they  put  automobile  roads  on  their  mountains. 

I  don't  even  care  much  for  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  She 
always  looks  fat  and  squat  to  me.  The  pictures  of  her  are 
much  better  than  the  old  girl  herself.  As  for  Niagara  Falls, 
moving    pictures     are     marvelously     beautiful — much 


Mr.  CroweLL,  the  last  man  in  the  string, 
does  not  look  as  scared  as  he  says  he  was. 
But  perhaps  he  and  the  rest  of  them  are 
just  "looking  pleasant"  for  the  moment. 
This  descent  into  the  Grand  Canyon  was 
made  February  28,  1921,  which  explains 
the   white  patches   of  snow 


more  so  than  the  Falls.  So  you  see  the 
Grand  Canyon  probably  never  had  a 
harder  customer  to  please  than  on  the 
day  I  arrived. 

Have  you  ever  laughed  at  one  of 
those  comic  strips  in  the  newspapers 
showing  a  man  falling  over  backward, 
from  astonishment,  his  eyes  repre- 
sented by  two  crosses  like  the  plus 
signs  in  arithmetic?  Well,  that  was 
me  when  I  took  my  first  look  at  the 
Grand  Canyon.  As  they  say  in  Man- 
hattan, it  simply  knocked  me  loose 
from  my  shoes.  It  is  impossible  to 
picture  or  describe  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Such  distances  cannot  be  represented 
by  either  photography  or  painting.  I 
walked  up  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  rim 
and  looked  down.  If  I  had  seen  a 
Chinaman  peeking  at  me  thru  the 
bottom  it  would  not  have  surprized 
me.  And  then  they  told  me  that  I 
could  see  only  half  way  down  from 
the  top;  I  adjourned  to  a  near-by 
bench  to  contemplate  that  fact  and 
see  if  I  could  digest  it. 

The  walls  of  the  Grand  Canyon  are 
made  up  of  dazzling  whites  and  dull, 
soft  whites  and  grayish  whites  and 
bright  reds  and  dull  reds,  all  laid  in 
layers.  Over  it  and  in  it  the  clear  air 
of  Arizona  sparkles  like  diamonds. 
You  see  the  sunlight  going  into  it  as 
tho  it  were  being  poured.  Having 
looked  down  you  look  up  and  seem  to 


I 


the 


be  able  to  gauge  the  distance  to  the 
clouds.  You  suddenly  feel  that  you  are  suspended  some- 
where in  the  free  ether  of  this  universe  so  that  you  can 
survey  all  creation. 

You  have  doubtless  come  in  contact  with  the  phrase 
"millions  of  years."  That,  of  course,  cannot  really  mean 
anything  concrete  to  you — unless  you  have  seen  the  Grand 
Canyon.  If  you  have,  you  know  exactly  what  "millions  of 
years"  means.  There  it  is  pictured  before  you.  Somewhere 
down  below  you  lies  the  stream  that  cut  that  Canyon.  The 
marks  of  that  stream  are  all  along  those  walls.  You  have 
a  photograph  of  millions  of  years  before  your  eyes.  The 
weird  things  you  have  read  in  scientific  works  cease  to  be 
abstractions.  They  are  as  conceivable  as  potatoes  or  chairs 
or  clothes. 

I  sat  there,  a  safe  distance  from  the  rim  of  that  Canyon 
— a  very  safe  distance — and  I  breathed  very  deeply  and  I 
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felt  my  heart  pounding  against  my  ribs  and  then  I  uttered 
this  eloquent  tribute  to  Nature:  "Damn."  That  is  all  I 
could  think  of  to  say  and  it  is  a  very  relieving  thing  to  say 
when  you  are  too  full  for  utterance.  I  looked  down  there, 
a  mile  or  more,  at  a  white  ledge  fringed  with  green  grass. 
Then  I  levelled  a  pair  of  glasses  at  that  ledge  and  observed 
that  the  green  grass  was  sturdy  trees.  I  looked  down  at 
Turtle  Back  Plateau,  more  than  a  mile  below  me,  and  I 
saw  a  small  green  field.  I  levelled  the  glasses  again.  More 
trees!  About  forty  feet  high! 

I  want  to  warn  you  right  here,  if  you  are  going  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  that  you  can  get  all  the  beauty  and  thrill 
of  it  from  the  top.  In  fact,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view — 
well,  the  top  is  the  artistic  point  of  view.  But  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  had  never  met  it  be- 
fore and  I  had  no  reports  on  it.  I  met  a  man  three  min- 
utes after  I  stepped  from  the  train  who  offered  me  a  ticket 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  and  I  bought.  So  did  sixteen  others. 
I  didn't  know  that  it  was  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the 
station.   I   didn't  know  anything  about  it.   Except  what   I 


had  read  in  books — and  I  am  so  used  to  reading  that  sort 
of  thing  and  then  finding  the  beautiful  place  littered  with 
lunch  boxes  and  tin  cans  that  I  didn't  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  it. 

As  I  said,  I  bought  this  ticket,  and  after  breakfast  those 
of  us  who  had  tickets  were  induced  to  put  on  overalls  or 
riding  skirts  and  mount  a  collection  of  tough-mouthed, 
sleepy-eyed  mules  that  were  penned  up  in  a  corral  across 
the  street.  Even  then  I  supposed  that  we  were  going  to 
ride  around  the  rim  of  this  Canyon.  We  started  off  on  a 
little  narrow  path  on  the  rim  of  the  Canyon  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew  we  were  bound  down  the  side  of  the  thing. 

Now,  I  like  that  Canyon,  but  I  hadn't  come  out  there 
to  tease  it.  The  side  of  a  Canyon  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  something  that  a  man  should  let  strictly  alone,  but 
we  went  on  down  and  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to  ask  if 
we  were  coming  up  presently,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
path  was  too  narrow  for  me  to  turn  around  on.  There 
were  eight  persons  on  mules  in  front  of  me  and  nine  be- 
hind me.  As  I  afterward  learned,  [Continued  on  page  600 
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H.  T.  Cowling.     Covrtesv  of  the  National  Park  Service 

"The  walls  of  the  Grand  Canyon  are  made  up  of  dazzling  whites  and  dull  soft  whites  and  grayish  whites  and  bright  reds  and  dull 
reds,  all  laid  in  layers.  Over  it  and  in  it  the  clear  air  of  Arizona  sparkles  like  diamonds" 


Nothing  to  Lose  but  Chains 

A  Picture  of  Germany  Today 
By  Edward  A.  Steiner 
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NCE  upon  a  time," 
when  I  arrived  at 
the  Anhalter  Bahn- 
hof,  there  stood  a  helmeted, 
white-gloved  policeman  who 
handed  me  a  brass  check, 
which  established  my  place  in 
the  line  of  patient  travelers 
waiting  for  a  cab.  The  cab  was 
clean,  the  top  hat  of  the  driver 
was  of  patent  leather  and 
shining,  the  Leipziger  Strasse 

thru  which  we  drove  was  bril-     

liantly  illumined    and    electric 

signs  performed  their  gymnastics,  advertizing  champagne 
and  other  luxuries.  This  time  there  was  no  crowd,  no  police- 
man; the  cab,  and  the  horse  looked  battered  and  weather 
worn;  cabby's  hat  had  lost  its  luster  quite  as  much  as  the 
Leipziger  Strasse  and  the  Hohenzollerns. 

"Unter  den  Linden"  looks  shabby  now.  (Perhaps  I  am 
comparing  it  with  Fifth  Avenue  and  not  with  its  own 
glorious  past.)  All  its  architectural  monstrosities  seem 
doubly  discordant;  the  Doin  Kirche  looks  like  a  wedding- 
cake  at  a  funeral;  the  series  of  statues  on  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  Schloss,  and  representing  the  making  of  a 
warrior,  are  in  the  poorest  taste,  and  the  big  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Denkmal  is  a  German  atrocity.  With  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  II  on  the  throne,  these  things  harmonized;  they  now 
offend  the  eye.  They  were  part  of  him,  they  emanated 
from  him. 

I  visited  the  New  University  Library.  My  companion,  a 
disillusioned  professor,  pointed  to  the  baroque  curves  and 
heavy-limbed  gods,  the  gilded  crowns  and  the  spreading 
initials  of  Wilhelm  guarding  its  portals,  and  he  said: 
"This  is  what  deceived  us.  We  thought  we  were  some- 
body, and  we  discovered  that  we  were  nobody." 

The  Friedrich  Strasse.,  which  was  never  a  road  to  Para- 
dise, has  become  a  sewer  in  Sodom.  Around  the  Bahnhof 
is  a  clustering  Coney  Island.  One  sees  open  gambling,  an 
unashamed  woman  market,  foul  pictures  and  fouler  print 
offered  for  sale;  the  pellets  of  saccharine  which  are  served 
in  the  coffee  houses  cannot  sweeten  the  cup  of  wormwood 
which  the  Berlinese  are  asked  to  drink,  and  liqueurs 
served  in  grotesque  cabarets  are  their  deadening  myrrh. 

The  Market  Halls  have  been  turned  into  soup  kitchens 
where  the  children  of  the  half-starved  poor,  the  Univer- 
sity students,  expectant  mothers  and  new  born  infants  are 
kept  alive,  being  fed  with  Quaker  food,  by  the  grace  of 
the  American  people.  Berlin  is  vocal  from  the  crunching  of 
stale  Brotchen.  At  the  University,  the  Philharmonic,  the 
opera,  the  church  and  the  banks,  bitter  war  bread  is  being 
eaten  "in  season  and  out  of  season,"  and  the  nouveau  riche 
eat  the  delicacies,  drink  expensive  wines,  and  occupy  the 
choice  seats  at  concerts  and  the  theater. 

The  red  flag  makes  a  lurid  background  to  the  insistent 
black  and  white  of  the  Prussian.  Communistic  pamphlets 
are  peddled  openly,  poverty  once  restrained  and  decent  has 
become  insistent.  War  cripples  sit  on  the  sidewalks  expos- 
ing their  maimed  limbs,  and  gassed  soldiers  writhe  and 
twitch  to  arouse  pity,  and  lure  from  passers-by  the  de- 
preciated mark. 

"Once  upon  a  time"  the  mighty  were  unapproachable; 
they  barked  their  commands  at  their  underlings,  and 
those  who  wore  no  uniform,  were  anathema;  now,  Sam- 
son has  been  shorn  of  his  locks,  and  he  says:  "Bitte"  and 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which 
Dr.  Steiner  is  giving  to  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent the  record  of  a  trip  made  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  to  visit  their  relief  stations  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Serbia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  first  of  the 
series,  "The  Story  of  the  Steerage,"  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  May  14,  the  second,  "Patches  of 
Peace,"  in  that  of  May  21 


"Danke  schbn"  and  is  strain- 
ing his  weakened  muscles 
against  the  pillars  of  the 
young  republic.  The  civil  ser- 
vants, once  the  pride  of  Ger- 
many, are  struggling  between 
ingrained  honesty  and  the 
falling  value  of  the  mark,  and 
they  yield  to  temptation;  for 
they  are  human. 

Politics  is  putting  its  greedy 
fingers  on  charitable  institu- 
tions, on  the  schools  and  on 
business;  parties  are  splitting 
into  new  factions,  the  AlHes  are  moving  their  soldiers  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  and  the  German  "will  to  power"  is  paralyzed. 
The  past  lies  heavy  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Berlinese.  A 
few,  a  very  few,  are  repentant,  and  call  upon  the  people 
to  free  themselves  from  guilt  by  open  repentance.  But 
their  voices  are  drowned  by  a  stormy  protest,  and  they  are 
called  the  "new  traitors." 

A  year  ago  they  could  say  it  openly,  and  many  repeated 
with  them  "mea  culpa."  Now  the  reply  is :  "We  are  sinners, 
but  our  sins  were  those  of  an  age,  of  a  world  policy,  of  a 
competitive  struggle  for  dominion." 

A  larger  number  admits  a  greater  share  of  guilt  for 
Germany  thru  an  unnecessary  provocation,  an  unre- 
strained, open  worship  of  the  "golden  calf,"  dumb  devo- 
tion to  the  nation  and  an  unparalleled  cult  of  militarism. 
Many,  and  one  knows  not  how  many,  are  waiting  for 
another  "Tag."  "In  the  Schloss"  they  say,  "a  new  Kriegs 
Herr  will  lodge.  .  .  In  twenty-five,  fifty,  a  hundred  years 
he  will  lead  out  another  army,  weaponed  with  the  might 
of  hate  and  hurled  forth  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance." 

Slowly  but  surely  the  hope  of  an  age  of  peace  is  waning. 
As  the  Allies  move  the  occupation  forward,  one  sees  too 
few  signs  of  hope  among  the  war-weary  people. 

"We  must  teach  our  children  that  we  were  betrayed  by 
words  and  not  conquered  by  arms,  that  we  were  humiliated 
and  starved  by  our  merciless  enemies;  we  must  train  them 
for  vengeance."  One  hears  that,  with  ascending  emphasis, 
the  further  the  Allies  march  beyond  the  Rhine;  and  it 
will  become  the  belief  in  Germany,  if  justice  is  not  tem- 
pered with  mercy  and  good  will. 

THE  University  of  Berlin  has  grown  reactionary,  and  the 
older  men  have  lost  faith  in  the  future,  standing  as  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  American  Anthropological  schol- 
ars know  the  founder  and  curator  of  the  Natur  Wissen- 
shaftliche  Museum,  Professor  Von  Luschan — a  genial, 
sunny  soul,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  digging  for  skulls,  of  which  he  has  secured  and 
accumulated  some  ten  thousand.  He  was  always  gracious, 
and  now  is  more  so,  mellowed  by  misfortune.  He  led  me 
thru  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  latter  his  especial  pride.  He 
showed  me  negro  sculpture  and  bronze  castings,  and  then 
step  by  step  thru  his  discovery  that  the  use  of  iron  came 
from  Black  Africa  into  Egypt. 

We  walked  for  two  hours  thru  the  loot  from  ancient 
civilizations,  which  once  were  Babylon  and  Tyre.  Then 
came  his  "swan  song"  for  the  departed  glory  of  scientific 
Germany.  "Now  lawyers  and  saddlers  rule  the  country. 
They  have  no  regard  for  culture."  His  collection  of  skulls 
has  been  bought  by  America,  his  library  is  being  scattered; 
in  a  year  he  must  retire  because   IContinued  on  page  597 
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"They  had  now  no  friends  to  wel- 
come them  .  .  .  the  season  it 
was  winter.  .  .  .  Besides  what 
could  they  see  but  a  hideous  and 
desolate  wilderness  full  of  wild 
beasts  and  wild  men?" 

— wrote  Gov.   Bradford 


"The  children  of  the  Cape  were 
there  to  welcome  them.  They  were 
as  free  from  fashion  as  when  Gos- 
nold,  Captain  John  Smith  and 
Myles  Standish  set  foot  on  Cape 
Cod" 

— records  the  Log  of  Romp  in   1020 


Being  the  story  told  in 
pictures  of  a  score  of  girls 
who,  by  right  of  posses- 
sion of  the  old  names  that 
were  signed  in  Bradford's 
book,  came  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to 
re-live  as  far  as  possible 
the  experiences  of  their  an- 
cestors of  the  "Mayflower" 
— voyaging  to  Province- 
town  on  Cape  Cod  in  a 
"Mayflower"  of  their  own, 
the  catboat  "Romp,"  and 
camping  and  tramping 
there  for  five  weeks  of 
free  adventure,  in  proud 
and  pioneer  independence 
of  fashion  and  convention 
and  the.  luxuries  of  life 


"The  same  day,  as  soon  as  we  "We  went  ashore  as  soon  as  pos- 

could,  we  set  ashore  15-16  men,  sible  to  see  the  Cape  and  to  get 

well  armed  to  fetch  wood,  for  a  view  of  the   village   and   the 
we   had    none   left;    as   also    to  harbor" 

see  what  the  land  was,  and  what 
inhabitants     they     could     meet 
with" 

Pilgrim   Diary — 1620  Pilgrim  Diary — iOZO 


"So    they    set    forth    three    sen-  "And  we  cooked  our  supper  on 

tinels,  and  the  rest,  some  kin-  the  Atlantic  shore.  'A  man  may 

died  a  fire,  and  others  fetched  stand  here  and  put  all  America 
wood,  and  there  held  our  ren-  behind  him' — Thoreau" 

dezvous   that   night" 


Pilgrims — IGZO 


Pilgrims — lOZn 


I 


"Being  thus  arrived   in  a   good  "The    next    day    being    Sunday 

harbor     and     brought    safe    to  they      crossed       Uncle      Tim's 
land,     they     fell     upon     their  bridge  to   church" 

knees  and   blessed  the   God   of 
Heaven" 

Bradford  Clarke 


"The     breaking     waves     dashed  The    unspoken    fun    of    tobog- 

high  ganing   a    rockless    cliff   to    the 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  sandy  beach  where  the  waves 
coast"  roll  high 


(Written  hv  an  English  poetest  u>ho  never 
saiD  A'eio   England) 


"And  thus  they 
found  the  Lord  to 
be  with  them  in  all 
their  ways,  and  to 
bless  their  outgoings 
and  incomings,  for 
which  let  his  holy 
name  have  praise 
forever,  to  all  pos- 
teritie" 

ICiO  Pilgrims 
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"At  the  end  of  the 
summer  they  re- 
turned to  their  city 
homes  thankful  for 
all  they  had  learned 
of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Pilgrim  Land" 

1980   Pilgrims 


The  Vacation  Mind 

By  Preston  Slosson 


SOME  people  cannot  take  a  vacation  at  all.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  man  who  must  work  all  the  time  at 
his  trade,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  man  whose  tem- 
perament or  social  code  forces  him  to  work  at  something 
•else  when  the  office  or  shop  is  closed. 

Let  us  take  the  ease  of  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  an  ambitious 
man  and  something  of  an  athlete  and  he  goes  for  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  mountains.  This  is  an  admirable  start  for  a  va- 
cation, but  Fate  has  fitted  an  arrow  to  her  iron  bow  and 
soon  it  will  stick  quivering  in  his  breast.  As  soon  as  he 
reaches  Smither's  Inn  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Rabbit  Range 
lie  learns  that  another  tourist  has  broken  the  world's 
record  by  climbing  to  the  peak  of  Grimmerhorn  and  back 
again  in  twenty-three  hours,  forty-six  minutes  and  seven 
seconds. 

The  ambitious  soul  of  Mr.  Jones  takes  fire.  He  whets  his 
alpenstock,  summons  his 
guides,  overhauls  his  equip- 
ment and  starts  before  day- 
break. Frantically  he  climbs 
over  broken  pin&  boughs  and 
boulders.  The  noonday  sun 
pours  down  on  him  in  un- 
dimmed  brilliance.  He  slips 
amid  the  ice  covered  slopes 
near  the  summit  of  that  well 
known  mountain.  He  sinks  ex- 
hausted on  the  top  and  pulls 
out  his  spy  glass  to  enjoy  the 
view.  But  in  another  minute 
he  pulls  out  his  watch.  No 
time  for  idle  sightseeing  if  he 
is  to  beat  the  record!  Already 
he  is  thirteen  minutes  behind 
schedule.  Down  he  starts,  re- 
solved to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  go  down 
a  mountain  in  a  hurry?  Then 

you  will  pity  Mr.  Jones.  The  only  easy  way  to  go  down  a 
mountain  at  record  speed  is  to  jump  off  the  top  on  the 
steepest  side;  if  you  ti-y  to  climb  down,  it  is  better  to  make 
haste  slowly.  Scrambling,  sliding,  slipping,  tumbling,  he  at 
last  reaches  the  bottom.  He  is  happy.  He  has  clipped  eight 
minutes  and  two  seconds  off  the  record.  But  he  has  not  had 
a  vacation. 

Mr.  Smith's  tastes  were  for  old  clothes  and  an  old  farm ; 
•chicken  dinners  and  the  hay  field.  But  he  is  married;  his 
wife  wants  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses"  (not  the  above 
mentioned  Jones  who  went  mountaineering,  but  a  cousin 
who  lives  in  summer  at  Seaside  Cottages,  Millionairehurst) . 
Mr.  Smith  shares  the  social  ambitions  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  tho  he  does  not  enjoy  the  late  evening  entertain- 
ments and  the  damp  sea  air  gives  him  a  cough.  Martyr- 
like he  goes  thru  the  social  ritual  of  dancing,  dining  and 
dressing  with  his  seci-et  yearnings  all  the  time  for  a  fish- 
ing pole  and  a  country  brook.  He  scores  a  great  social  suc- 
cess. But  he  has  not  had  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Robinson,  like  Mr.  Jones,  is  a  man  of  active  and 
athletic  tastes.  But  he  has  been  overworking  on  Wall  Street 
and  the  doctor  orders  "a  complete  rest"  and  says  all  sorts 
of  things  about  what  will  happen  to  his  heart  if  he  exerts 
himself.  So  he  moves  out  to  the  quiet  farm  where  Mr.  Smith 
wished  to  be.  Yawning  the  weeks  away  he  wanders  along 
the  brook  with  rod  in  hand  or  lies  in  the  hammock  fanning 
away  the  mosquitoes.  The  rest  restores  his  health.  He  has 
ihad  an  excellent  medical  treatment.  But  not  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Jones  may  have  been  right  in  putting  a  world's  record 


A  Driftwood  Fire 

By  Ber?iice  Lesbia  Kenyan 

Remember  hoiv  you  piled  the  driftwood  high 
Upon  the  sand  that  night?  The  silence  swept 
Doivn  with  the  darkness,  and  a  slotv  fog  crept 
Upon  us  from  the  sea,  and  stood  close  by, 
Walling  us  in  with  quiet;  till  your  spark 
Made  all  the  hidden  magic  that  had  slept 
In  dead  dry  timbers  ivake,  so  that  it  leapt 
In  the  clear  flame,  and  shattered  all  the  dark! 

Then  were  all  colors  of  the  changing  sea 
Set  forth  in  fire, — and  suddenly  we  knew 
In  our  small  vision  all  the  tyranny 
Of  storm, — and  the  far  calm  of  placid  blue, — 
And  in  a  breathless  moment,  we  could  feel 
The  vast  sea-monsters  move  against  our  keel. 


ahead  of  idle  play;  Mr.  Smith  may  have  been  right  in  at- 
tending to  his  social  duties;  Mr.  Robinson  was  very  prob- 
ably right  in  taking  the  rest  cure  on  the  doctor's  advice. 
But,  granting  all  that,  their  vacation  time  was  still  in 
reality  work  time.  One  can  work  at  making  money,  or  at 
athletic  sports,  or  at  social  climbing,  or  at  getting  well  or 
at  anything  else.  Whatever  is  done  for  the  sake  of  some 
object  outside  itself  is  work. 

Now  a  real  vacation,  if  you  can  get  one,  consists  of  play. 
Play  is  the  opposite  of  work.  Play  is  whatever  is  done  for 
its  own  sweet  sake.  If  you  build  a  fire  to  warm  yourself  or 
to  cook  a  dinner  you  are  at  work.  If  you  build  a  bonfire 
because  you  like  to  see  sparks  redden  against  the  sable 
background  of  the  night  you  are  at  play.  If  you  dance  to 
improve  your  waistline  or  to  learn  a  new  step  you  are 
working.  If  you  dance  because  you  "just  can't  make  your 

feet  behave"  when  the  orches- 
tra starts  you  are  playing.  If 
you  go  fishing  to  catch  fish  you 
are  as  much  at  work  as  if  you 
were  building  bridges  or  writ- 
ing editorials  to  make  money. 
If  you  go  fishing  in  the  true 
fisherman's  spirit  you  won't 
care  much  whether  they  bite 
or  not. 

The  vacation  mind  is  a  law 
unto  itself.  If  it  enjoys  an  oc- 
cupation it  keeps  on  while  the 
enjoyment  lasts,  tho  every 
fiber  of  the  tired  body  may  be 
shouting  "quit!"  If  it  ceases 
to  enjoy  an  occupation  it  stops 
at  once,  tho  it  create  con- 
sternation all  around.  If  you 
have  forgotten  how  to  play 
watch  a  little  child;  a  child 
too  young  to  take  games  with 
conscientiousness.  Watch  him,  engrossed  in  some  occupa- 
tion, call  out  "do  it  again"  until  his  weary  playmates  have 
taken  refuge  in  flight  and  he  is  left  to  continue  his  exhaust- 
less  sport  alone.  Watch  him  also  stop  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  tennis  game  and  try  to  balance  the  racket  on  his 
nose.  That  strange  thing  which  those  who  like  it  call  "lib- 
erty" and  those  who  disapprove  of  it  call  "whim" — that  is 
the  inmost  essence  of  the  vacation  mind.  A  real  vacation  is 
a  trip  into  a  fairy  land  where  the  natives  never  heard  of 
duties  or  obligations  and  the  only  law  is  "Do  what  you 
really  like;  not  what  other  people  like,  or  what  you  think 
you  ought  to  like,  or  what  you  are  supposed  to  like,  or  what 
you  try  to  make  yourself  believe  that  you  like." 

The  Non-Existent  Masses 

IN  the  recent  Italian  elections  the  Communists  or  Bol- 
shevists polled  fewer  votes  than  either  of  the  other  two 
Socialist  factions  and  made  no  showing  at  all  in  compari- 
son with  the  bourgeois  parties.  Yet  Italy  has  a  democratic 
franchise,  a  very  impoverished  proletariat,  high  taxes  and 
high  cost  of  living  and  every  other  factor  which  can  aid 
radicahsm  at  the  polls.  This  is  one  more  proof  that  Bol- 
shevism has  no  popular  following  worth  mentioning  in 
western  Europe.  Even  in  Russia  the  Bolshevist  dictators 
have  never  dared  appeal  to  the  people  even  by  holding 
an  honest  and  free  election  on  the  basis  of  their  own  lim- 
ited, gerrymandered  and  indirect  franchise  system.  The 
revolutionists  appeal  to  the  "masses,"  but  they  actually 
represent  a  very  tiny  mass  of  people  indeed. 
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Madame  Curie  and  Her  Gram 

of  Radium 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


International 


SHE  seemed  small  and  insig- 
nificant as  she  stood  beside 
the  stately  President,  be- 
fore what  the  Washington  papers 
— in  their  customary  way — called 
"the  most  distinguished  assemblage 
that  had  ever  gathered  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House."  A 
tired-looking,  gray-haired,  plainly 
dressed,  sweet-faced  and  sharp- 
eyed  woman,  looking  like  a  Kansas 
farmer's  wife,  one  of  the  pioneer 
type  who  had  carried  the  homestead 
thru  drought  and  grasshopper 
years  and  brought  up  a  fine  family 
of  children. 

Only  some  such  experience  as 
this  puts  this  expression  of  limit- 
less patience  and  calm  determina- 
tion and  tried  competency  on  a 
woman's  face. 

President  Harding  spoke  at 
length  and  eloquently,  reviving  an 
exploded  theory  of  the  external 
source  of  radium's  energy  in  order 
to  lead  up  to  a  compliment  for  its 
discoverer. 

Madame  Curie  expressed  her  thanks  in  brief  and 
perfunctory  phrases,  speaking  good  English  in  a  low  and 
timid  voice.  She  was  wearied  with  travel  and  hospitality. 
Her  right  hand  was  lamed  by  overmuch  shaking.  It  seemed 
that  each  of  the  hundreds  of  Americans  who  had  been 
privileged  to  grasp  her  hand  had  tried  to  express  his 
admiration  for  science  and  France  by  the  strength  of  his 
squeeze.  She  could  not  have  carried  away  with  her  the 
gram  of  radium  which  President  Harding  had  presented  to 
her  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  who  had  bought  it 
for  her.  A  gram  is  not  so  much,  only  about  fifteen  grains. 
Many  of  us  have  taken  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  at  a  dose 
and  this  amount  of  radium  could  be  put  into  smaller  cap- 
sules because  it  is  heavier.  But  Madame  Curie,  even  if  her 
hand  had  not  been  disabled  by  her  American  admirers, 
could  hardly  have  picked  up  the  casket  whose  key  the  Presi- 
dent had  delivered  to  her.  For  inside  the  polished  wooden 
case  was  a  heavy  leaden  box.  The  precious  salt  was  dis- 
tributed in  a  number  of  small  sealed  glass  tubes,  each 
enclosed  in  a  thick  lead  tube.  This  is  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  deadly  emanation,  the  heavy  luminous  fog  that  is 
given  off  continuously  by  radium — the  most  energetic  form 
of  matter  known  to  man. 

Niton,  "the  shining  one,"  it  is  appropriately  named. 
Radium  in  eruption  shoots  out  at  rapid  intervals  atoms  of 
helium,  charged  with  positive  electricity,  projected  with 
one-fifteenth  the  speed  of  light  and  a  million  times  the 
energy  of  a  rifle  bullet  of  the  same  weight.  This  gram  of 
radium  is  firing  off  thirty  billion  such  bullets  every  second. 
But  these  are  the  heaviest,  slowest  and  least  penetrating 
of  the  three  kinds  of  radiation  emitted  by  this  magical 
metal.  The  stream  of  negative  electrons  travels  almost  as 
fast  as  light  and  will  penetrate  a  metal  sheath  a  hundred 
times  as  far  as  the  former,  while  the  third  radiation,  waves 
of  the  x-ray  type,  will  penetrate  more  than  a  hundred 
times  farther  than  the  electron  stream.  Such  a  bombard- 
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ment  of  infinitesimal  projectiles  at 
almost  infinite  velocity  will  cor- 
rode the  flesh  against  which  it 
strikes — that  is  why  radium  is 
used  to  destroy  cancerous  tissue. 
An  extremely  minute  amount  of 
a  radio-active  salt  will  sufl'ice  to 
illuminate  our  watch  dials  and  key- 
holes. 

Radium  passes  thru  seven  stages 
in  the  brief  period  of  its  eruptive 
activity.  The  last  of  these,  Radium 
F,  is  polonium,  the  first  of  the 
radiant  elements  discovered  by 
Madame  Curie  and  named  by  her 
in  honor  of  her  native  country, 
then  in  eclipse  but  restored  to  the 
map  by  the  Great  War. 

Lead  is  the  corpse  of  radium.  It 
is  the  dead  matter  left  after  the 
escape  of  these  very  flery  particles 
of  radiant  energy;  cold,  inert  and 
unchangeable.  Half  of  this  gram  of 
radium  will  have  disappeared  in 
1690  years,  and  practically  all  of 
it  in  10,000  years — no  matter  how 
safely  kept  or  tightly  imprisoned. 
Without  haste  and  without  rest  it  decomposes  into  com- 
mon lead,  helium  gas  and  electrical  energy.  Or — to  turn 
the  statement  backward — all  the  radium  in  the  world  must 
have  come  into  existence  since  man  first  appeared  on  the 
earth.  It  is  younger  than  the  human  race. 

The  parent  substance  is  uranium,  the  ultimate  element, 
the  ninety-second  and  last  of  the  series  in  the  order  of 
their  atomic  weights. 

In  1896,  Becquerel,  a  French  chemist,  found  that  a  piece 
of  uranium  ore  wrapt  in  paper  and  laid  on  a  photographic 
plate  in  a  dark  room  would  make  an  impression  on  it  the 
same  as  light.  That  is,  here  was  a  mineral  giving  off  dark 
rays  capable  of  penetrating  paper  or  wood  like  the  x-rays 
that  Rontgen  had  just  discovered.  On  this  hint  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unknown  radiant  element  Professor  Pierre 
Curie  and  his  Polish  bride  set  to  work  to  find  it.  It  was  a 
tedious  and  diflScult  process.  Tons  of  rock  had  to  be  ground 
and  dissolved  and  precipitated  and  filtered  and  redissolved 
and  reprecipitated  and  refiltered  over  and  over  again,  fol- 
lowing thru  it  all  that  fraction  which  by  its  increasing 
radio-activity  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  unknown  ele- 
ment. 

This  epoch-making  investigation  was  carried  on  in  a 
laboratory  such  as  one  of  our  new-hatched  Ph.  D.'s  would 
despise  to  consider;  a  narrow  room  with  a  kitchen  table 
and  a  stove. 

After  some  years  of  such  labor  they  were  able  to  make 
a  joint  report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  announc- 
ing the  isolation  of  a  pure  salt  of  a  new  metal  which  they 
named  radium. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  recently  as  to  whether 
Professor  or  Madame  Curie  deserves  the  greater  ci"edit  for 
the  great  discovery.  To  raise  such  a  question  is  to  dishonor 
both  by  implying  a  rivalry  where  cooperation  was  conspic- 
uous. Pierre  Curie  had  proved  his  ability  as  an  investi- 
gator before  he  met  and  married  Marie  Sklodowska.   She 
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has  proved  her  ability  as  an  investigator  since  he  was 
killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  dray  on  a  Paris  street  in 
1906.  But  they  did  their  best  work  when  they  lived  and 
labored  together.  Professor  Curie  refused  to  accept  any 
reward  that  did  not  include  his  wife,  whom  he  said  was 
equally  deserving  of  the  honor.  So  the  Nobel  Prize,  the 
Davy  Prize  and  Osiris  Prize  was  awarded  to  them  jointly. 
It  was  a  professional  partnership  as  well  as  a  marriage  and 
such  are  coming  to  be  common  in  modern  times.  They  gave 
.to  the  world  two  elements,  radium  and  polonium,  and  two 
daughters,  Irene  and  Eve,  who  sat  beside  their  mother 
during  the  White  House  ceremony. 

On  the  following  morning  Madame  Curie  formally 
opened  the  new  cryogenic  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  She  was  looking  more  tired  and  bored  than  before. 
Even  the  presentation  of  a  large  bouquet  of  red  and  white 
roses,  the  Polish  colors,  and  the  delivery  of  a  Polish  address 
of  welcome  failed  to  arouse  her  from  her  indifference. 

But  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  big  lump  of  carnotite 
on  the  table  her  face  became  radiant.  Her  eyes  were  fixt 
upon  the  mineral  as  tho  fascinated,  and  when  Dr.  R.  B. 
Moore,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  explained  that  this  was  the 
finest  piece  of  radium  ore  ever  discovered  and  that  it  was 
to  be  given  to  her  she  reached  out  her  arms  for  it  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  mother  for  her  baby.  She  cast  aside  the  flow- 
ers carelessly  and  insisted  upon  holding  the  heavy  specimen 
upon  her  lap  and  interrupted  the  proceedings  while  she 
questioned  Dr.  Moore  about  its  analysis.  All  trace  of  weari- 
ness and  ennui  had  vanished. 

Another  specimen  was  presented  to  her  for  its  historic 
significance.  It  was  part  of  the  first  shipment  of  Colorado 
carnotite  sent  to  Pennsylvania  in  1898  to  be  worked  for 
vanadium.  That  it  also  contained  radium  was  unknown,  so 
more  than  a  gram  of  radium  was  lost  thru  ignorance. 

America  has  been  the  largest  producer  of  radium.  Prob- 
ably the  total  world  output  of  radium  from  1900  to  date 
amounts  to  160  grams,  of  which  about  120  grams  have 
come  from  America.  Of  course  not  all  this  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. Some  has  been  used  up  in  making  luminous  paint. 
Some  has  been  lost  in  medical  treatment,  altho,  properly 
handled,  there  would  be  no  loss,  since  only  the  radiation  is 
employed.  The  war  was  wasteful  here  as  everywhere. 

We  may  assume  that  not  moi'e  than  half  the  radium  salts 
that  have  been  prepared  have  been  lost  or  used  up,  so  that 
the  total  amount  in  existence  is  about  80  grams.  To  get  a 
gram  of  radium  some  four  hundred  tons  of  ore  has  to  be 
worked  up. 

America  also  leads  in  the  production  of  helium,  one  of 
the  decomposition  products  of  radium.  This  is  the  lightest 
gas  next  to  hydrogen  and,  unlike  hydrogen,  is  not  inflam- 
mable. It  would  then  be  an  ideal  gas  to  fill  balloons,  since 
the  lifting  power  would  be  almost  equal  to  hydrogen  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  explosion.  So  during  the  war 
American  chemists  undertook  to  produce  this  rare  gas  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  aeronautical  purposes  and  were  so 
far  successful  that  helium,  which  before  1917  cost  $2,000  a 
cubic  foot,  is  now  five  or  six  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

In  the  separation  of  helium  from  the  other  gases  with 
which  it  is  mixed  as  it  comes  from  the  wells,  refrigerating 
machines  are  necessary  such  as  are  used  in  liquefying  air. 
It  was  for  such  low  tempei'ature  operations  that  the  new 
laboratory  has  been  opened  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  As 
Madame  Curie  pressed  the  button  that  set  the  liquid  air 
machine  in  motion  she  said: 

"I  dedicate  this  laboratory  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
humanity." 

The  two  words  here  conjoined  are  significant  and — let  us 
hope — prophetic.  "Science  and  humanity,"  when  science 
and  inhumanity  have  been  partners  for  the  last  seven 
years!  If  the  governments  of  the  world  -would  spend  a 
thousandth  part  as  much  on  science  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  as  they  have  spent  on  science  for  the  promotion  of 
war  this  world  would  be  happier. 


A  Suggestion 

COLONEL  Harvey  declares  that  we  must  never,  never 
enter  the  League  of  Nations.  If  he  feels  so  strongly 
about  it  why  not  compromize?  Let  the  rest  of  us  enter 
and  Colonel  Harvey  stay  outside. 

Capitalist  Bad  Manners 

WAGES  are  coming  down;  probably  they  must  come 
down.  Employers  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  owing  to  a 
depressed  market  they  cut  expenses,  since  the  only  alter- 
native would  be  to  shut  up  shop  altogether.  But  they  might 
at  least  refrain  from  taunting  the  unions  with  their  help- 
lessness and  from  taking  advantage  of  widespread  unem- 
ployment to  assume  an  arrogant  tone  toward  labor.  A 
great  deal  of  recent  press  comment  and  not  a  little  recent 
legislation  seems  to  have  back  of  it  a  certain  vindictiveness, 
a  desire  to  punish  the  men  who  went  on  strike  so  fre- 
quently in  the  days  when  work  was  urgent  and  men  were 
scarce.  But,  granted  that  the  labor  unions  sometimes  abused 
their  power,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  corporations  in  turn 
repeating  the  same  mistake.  Trades  unionism  has  come  to 
stay,  and  those  who  aspire  to  restore  the  old  relationship  of 
the  "boss"  and  his  "hands"  are  playing  a  short-sighted 
game. 

From  This  Side  of  Death 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

"Ah,  now  I  ivas  to  know  the  great  secret.  For  forty  years 
I  had  been  wondering ,  wondering.  Often  I  had  said  to  my- 
self that  I  should  summon  to  m,y  mind  when  this  moment 
came  some  words  that  would  he  somewhat  a  synthesis  of 
my  philosophy.  .  .  . 

"  'Lead,  Kindly  Light'  was  all  the.  gospel  I  had.  I  ac- 
cepted."— From  Franklin  K.  Lane's  dictation  on  his  death-bed. 


M 


ANY  years  ago  a  brilliant  specialist  in  nervous  dis- 
orders, when  not  much  over  forty  years  of  age  and 
in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  was  fatally  stricken 
with  pneumonia,  which  swiftly  ran  its  course.  A  few  mo- 
ments before  the  end,  and  when  barely  able  to  make  him- 
self heard,  he  said,  "I  wish  I  could  tell  the  thoughts  of  a 
dying  man." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  real  "thoughts"  of  a  dying  man 
conscious  of  impending  death  as  certain  rather  than 
merely  possible,  have  ever  been  told.  Deathbed  phrases 
are  innumerable  and  often  admirable,  but  they  are  not  in 
general  enlightening.  Like  the  laconic  remark  of  the  sur- 
geon who  said,  "This  is  the  end  of  me,"  when  he  cut  him- 
self while  operating  on  an  abscess,  and  quietly  went  on 
with  his  work  until  he  had  finished  it,  they  reveal  char- 
acter rather  than  discovery. 

The  statement  left  by  Franklin  K.  Lane  to  his  intimate 
personal  friends  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Deeply  inter- 
esting as  it  is,  and  in  details  unusual,  it  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge.  It  reveals  a  profoundly  human  character, 
modest,  sincere,  courageous,  admirable  and  likable,  but 
nothing  more. 

It  was  written  (or  probably  dictated)  after  a  surgical 
operation  when  the  patient  was  surprized  to  find  himself 
alive,  but  was  expecting  then  to  recover,  and  it  gives  us 
his  remembered  reflections  as  he  faced  the  possibility,  but 
by  no  means  the  certainty  of  death. 

There  is  not  much  in  these  reflections  that  can  be  used 
for  hortatory  purposes  by  those  evangelical  religionists 
who  insist  that  confident  belief  in  conscious  personal  im- 
mortality and  in  a  specific  way  of  salvation  are  necessary 
for  dutiful  living  and  serene  dying.  Mr.  Lane  was  sus- 
tained by  no  such  faith.  Still  less  did  he  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, any  pride  or  obstinacy  of  unbelief.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  quite  sincere  and  unpretending  agnostic.  The 
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great  secret  was  for  him  literally  the  great  secret.  Thru 
death  he  might  learn  and  know,  or  he  might  not.  He  could 
not  even  fortify  himself  with  the  apothegm  of  Socrates, 
that  "no  evil  can  befall  a  good  man,"  because,  as  he  con- 
fessed, "it  involved  a  declaration  that  I  was  a  good  man, 
and  I  don't  know  anyone  who  has  the  right  so  to  appre- 
ciate himself." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  for  himself,  there- 
fore, was  that  "perhaps  the  best  statement  of  my  creed 
could  be  fitted  into  the  words  'I  accept,'  which  to  me  meant 
that  if  in  the  law  of  nature  my  individual  spirit  was  to 
go  back  into  the  great  ocean  of  spirits  my  one  duty  was 
to  conform." 

This  creed  is  not  new.  It  is  possibly  the  oldest  as  it  is 
the  simplest  and  almost  certainly  the  commonest  one  that 
men  have  lived  by  and  died  by.  Rougher  characters  have 
expressed  it  more  tersely,  for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  creed,  "Do  your  bit  and  take  your  luck,"  with 
which  men  have  subdued  the  wilderness,  crossed  the  desert, 
stood  at  the  throttle,  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  exposed 
themselves  to  contagion,  and  faced  death  in  battle. 

That  this  simple  agnosticism  is  repellent  to  men  who 
eagerly  accept  the  traditional  theologies  or  the  pretensions 
of  spiritism  is  no  reason  for  thinking  meanly  of  it.  It  has 
the  quality  of  elemental  things,  among  which  courageous 
truthfulness  is  not  the  least.  Men  who  live  by  it  neither 
boast  of  it  nor  conceal  it.  They  tell  frankly  when  asked, 
but  they  rarely  proclaim,  and  never  obtrude. 

Hughes,  Harding  or  Harvey 

Hamilton  Holt 


By 


COLONEL  Harvey  has  put  his  foot  in  it.  In  his  first 
public  appearance  in  England  he  has  not  only  gone 
President  Harding  one  worse  in  repudiating  the  ex- 
isting League  by  repudiating  every  "commission  or  com- 
mittee" appointed  by  it,  but  he  tells  the  British  people 
that  America  entered  the  war  not  to  destroy  autocracy  or 
to  save  democracy  or  to  serve  humanity,  but  "solely  to  save 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  We  were  afraid  not  to  fight.  That 
is  the  real  truth  of  the  matter." 

Unless  Colonel  Harvey  is  rebuked  by  his  superiors  for 
these  statements,  the  country  must  assume  that  he  is 
voicing  the  policy  of  the  Administration  not  only  because 
he  is  an  Ambassador  but  because  he  represents  the  United 
States  on  the  allied  Supreme  Council.  If  this  be  the  case, 
certain  conclusions  follow: 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Hughes  must  have  radically 
changed  his  views  on  the  League  of  Nations  since  the 
election.  For  in  his  lucid  analysis  of  the  Covenant  made 
before  the  Union  League  Club  just  after  the  first  draft  of 
the  Covenant  was  published  Mr.  Hughes  was  in  favor  of 
America's  going  into  the  League  if  seven  suggestions  he 
made  were  adopted.  All  of  these  suggestions  were  em- 
bodied in  the  revised  draft  of  the  Covenant  by  President 
Wilson  except  Mr.  Hughes'  proposal  to  exclude  the  guaran- 
tee in  Article  X.  But  now  the  Allies  would  gladly  eliminate 
Article  X,  as  everybody  knows,  if  the  United  States  would 
accept  the  rest  of  the  Covenant. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Hughes  joined  with  thirty  other  eminent 
Republicans  last  October  in  an  appeal  to  the  voters  of  the 
country  to  elect  Mr.  Harding  on  the  theory  that  he  would 
enter  the  existing  League,  modified  to  meet  America's 
objections.  He  assured  them  that  Mr.  Harding  would  follow 
that  course. 

If  Secretary  Hughes  still  holds  these  publicly  expressed 
views  he  cannot  be  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind  today. 
In  that  case  he  should  take  warning  of  the  predicament 
in  which  ex-Secretary  of  State  Lansing  eventually  found 
himself  when  he  publicly  supported  his  President  in  a 
policy  which  he  privately  disapproved. 

If   Mr.    Hughes,   however,    now    approves    of    discarding 


the  present  League   and  all   pertaining  thereto  he   should 
make  the  fact  known  to  the  public. 

But  whatever  the  course  of  Secretary  Hughes,  the 
friends  of  the  existing  League  can  now  hope  for  little  from 
President  Harding.  If  Colonel  Harvey  is  correct,  Mr. 
Harding  has  not  only  thrown  the  whole  League  overboard, 
but  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  international 
Court  of  the  League  created  largely  by  the  genius  of  Elihu 
Root;  he  will  take  no  part  with  the  League  in  discussing 
universal  disarmament;  he  will  not  even  cooperate  with 
such  beneficent  agencies  of  the  League  as  those  now  trying 
to  improve  conditions  of  labor,  to  wipe  out  the  white  slave 
trade  and  the  opium  traffic,  and  to  promote  international 
commerce,  science,  hygiene,  and  Red  Cross  work. 

So  be  it.  Then  it  is  squarely  up  to  the  President  to  make 
concrete  suggestions  for  a  better  Association.  So  far  he  has 
done  nothing,  tho  the  question  has  been  before  him  as 
Senator,  Presidential  candidate,  and  President  for  over 
two  years. 

We  cannot  wait  much  longer.  The  world  is  on  the  verge 
of  revolution,  famine  and  pestilence.  Mr.  Harding  must 
choose  between  the  pro-Leaguers  in  his  Cabinet  whom  he 
made,  or  the  bitter-enders  in  the  Senate  who  made  him. 
The  decision  must  be  made  reasonably  soon.  If  not,  all 
friends  of  the  League  must  organize  so  as  to  capture  Con- 
gress in  1922  and  the  Presidency  in  1924.  They  must -tread 
the  path  of  the  opponents  of  slavery,  who  continued  fight- 
ing even  tho  election  after  election  went  against  them. 

Nearly  all  the  Democrats  and  more  than  half  of  the 
Republicans — a  clear  majority  of  the  American  people — 
want  the  United  States  to  enter  some  kind  of  an  Association 
with  enough  teeth  in  it  actually  to  lessen  the  probabilities 
of  war.  They  can  win  if  they  unite. 

As  for  Colonel  Harvey's  insult  to  his  countrymen  whom 
he  charges  fought  and  died  in  France  for  only  the  most 
selfish  and  sordid  motives,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  one  of  John  Masefield's  lectures  given 
before  many  American  audiences  during  the  dark  days  of 
1918.  That  great  Englishman  knew  that  Britain  was  fight- 
ing for  something  much  more  than  her  own  safety. 

"I  know  my  nation's  faults,"  he  said,  "as  well  as  I  know  my 
own.  They  are  the  faults  of  a  set  and  of  a  system.  They 
are  faults  of  head,  they  are  not  faults  of  heart.  When 
I  think  of  those  faults  I  think  of  a  long  graveyard  in 
France,  a  hundred  miles  long,  where  simple,  good,  kind,  ignorant 
Englishmen  by  the  thousand  and  hundred  thousand  lie  in  every 
attitude  of  rest  and  agony,  forever  and  forever  and  forever. 
They  did  not  know  where  Belgium  is,  nor  what  Germany  is, 
nor  even  what  England  is.  They  were  told  that  a  great  country 
had  taken  a  little  country  by  the  throat,  and  that  it  was  up  to- 
them  to  help,  and  they  went  out  by  the  hundred  and  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  by  the  million,  on  that  word  alone,  and  they 
stayed  there,  in  the  mud,  to  help  that  little  country,  till  they 
were  killed. 

"I've  been  along  many  miles  of  that  old  line,  and  seen  those 
graves,  many  of  them  not  even  marked,  except  by  a  bayonet,  or 
a  bit  of  packing  case,  and  I've  thought,  as  I  went  along,  what 
epitaph  could  be  put  above  that  unending  graveyard,  and  I  could 
only  think  of  one  epitaph.  'These  men  came  here  of  their  own 
free  will  to  help  their  fellow  men  in  trouble.'  " 

The  American  soldiers,  also,  went  to  France  "to  help 
their  fellow  men  in  trouble."  The  American  Ambassador 
has  traduced  his  countrymen. 

The  Voice  of  Sanity 

THE  Pope  has  done  honor  to  himself  and  to  his  mighty 
Church  by  his  plea  for  peace  and  a  settlement  by- 
agreement  in  Ireland.  It  should  be  plain  to  all  by  now  that 
Ireland  has  not  the  military  resources  to  break  away  by- 
main  force  from  the  British  Empire,  and  it  should  be 
equally  plain  that  methods  of  repression  will  never  make 
the  Irishman  a  willing  subject  of  British  rule.  Where 
neither  side  can  win,  a  "peace  without  victory"  is  the  only- 
possible  peace.  The  words  of  truth  and  soberness  from  the 
Vatican  should  find  an  echo  in  London,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Cork — and  New  York. 


British  to  Police  Silesia 

OWING  to  the  acute  situation  in  the  plebiscite  zone  of 
Upper  Silesia  the  British  have  decided  to  aid  the 
Italians  and  the  French  to  keep  order.  The  British  have 
complained  that  the  French  were  opposing  no  serious  re- 
sistance to  the  Polish  insurrection;  the  French  complained 
in  turn  that  the  British  had  furnished  no  troops  to  help 
the  French  army  of  occupation  keep  order.  Both  conten- 
tions are  now  answered  by  the  despatch  of  British  soldiers 
from  the  Rhine  to  Silesia.  If  the  French  lack  the  will  to 
keep  the  country  quiet  the  British  can  take  up  the  task 
which  they  neglected;  if  the  French  had 
the  will  but  lacked  the  power,  they  now 
have  reinforcements. 

What  provoked  the  suddert  British  de- 
cision was  the  fact  that  German  patience 
under  the  Polish  invasion  broke  at  last — 
it  was  a  fragile  patience  at  best — and 
German  soldiers  began  to  enter  Upper 
Silesia  from  the  west  at  the  same  time  that 
Polish  troops  crossed  the  frontier  in  the 
east.  The  French  were  angry,  with  the 
Germans  and  with  the  British.  With  the 
Germans,  because  they  believed  that  the 
German  counter-invasion  of  the  plebiscite 
zone  had  the  secret  support  of  the  German 
Government.  With  the  British,  because 
Premier  Lloyd  George  had  hinted  at  the 
possible  use  of  German  forces  to  quell  the 
Silesian  insurrection  in  case  the  Allies 
were  unable  to  do  so.  The  French  press 
clamored  for  an  immediate  invasion  of  the 
Ruhr  to  punish  Germany  for  entering 
Upper  Silesia.  Premier  Briand  did  not 
want  to  take  this  step,  being  a  man  in- 
clined to  moderate  measures  and  aware 
that  public  opinion  in  Italy  and  in  Great 
Britain  would  not  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances support  a  French  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  district.  So  he  contented  himself 
with  warning  the  German  Government  to 
stop  the  counter-invasion. 

Germany  took  the  same  stand  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment had  formally  taken.  It  might  be  summarized  in  some 
such  terms  as  these:  "We  quite  agree  with  everything  you 
say.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  send  official  aid  to  our  dis- 
tressed fellow-nationals  in  the  plebiscite  zone.  We  would 
not  dream  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  and  we  are  doing 
all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  close  the  frontier.  But  we 
cannot  control  the  natural  sympathies  of  our  people  who 
in  spite  of  all  orders  are  joining  with  the  natives  of  Upper 
Silesia  to  resist  foreign  aggression."  It  would  be  wrong 
to  leap  at  once  to  the  cynical  conclusion  that  either  Poland 
or  Germany  or  both  are  guilty  of  duplicity  and  are  not  per- 
mitting the  left  hand  to  know  what  is  being  done  by  the 
right.  For  all  that  is  yet  certain  both  Governments  may  be 
sincerely  striving  to  keep  the  peace.  But  what  is  beyond 
question  is  that  many  German  and  Polish  veterans,  whether 
with  the  permission  of  their  respective  rulers  or  against 
their  will,  are  throwing  themselves  into  the  broil.  What 
is  gained  by  the  official  attitude  of  Germany  and  Poland 
is  that  what  is  already  a  war  of  peoples  is  not  yet  a  war 
of  nations.  Germany  and  Poland  are  at  peace,  whatever 
Germans  and  Poles  may  do  as  individuals. 


In  the  meantime  Upper  Silesia  is  suffering  from  all  the 
consequences  of  a  civil  war.  Food  supplies  are  halted  and 
industrial  districts  brought  to  the  brink  of  famine.  Bolshe- 
vism is  beginning  to  play  a  pai't  in  the  situation,  for  the 
Polish  miners  regard  a  war  against  the  German  mine 
owners  as  a  class  struggle  as  well  as  a  national  one.  Kor- 
fanty,  the  Polish  leader,  announced  that  while  he  would 
not  surrender  any  ground  to  the  Germans  he  would  permit 
Allied  troops  to  take  over  the  line  now  held  against  the 
Germans.  Not  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  his 
offer,  however,  because  some  regard  it  as  a  shrewd  bid  for 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Polish  insurgents  and  others 

who  give  him  credit  for 
sincere  intentions  think 
him  no  longer  able  to  con- 
trol his  followers.  The 
Germans  have  had  some 
success  in  beating  back 
the  Poles,  but  the  greater 
their  success  the  greater 
the  danger  of  an  open  war 
between  Germany  and  Po- 
land or  between  Germany 
and  France.  Nothing  but 
an  Allied  army  of  occupa- 
tion sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  both  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans in  awe  can  restore 
peace. 

Another  essential  is  a 
prompt  settlement  of  the 
boundary  by  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council.  Altho 
the  United  States  is  rep- 
resented on  this  body  our 
representative  will  take  no 
part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  because  Sec- 
retary Hughes  has  ex- 
pressed the  official  opinion 
that  "the  settlement  of 
such  boundary  disputes  as 
arise  in  the  matter  under 
consideration  is  a  matter  of  European  concern  in  which, 
in  accord  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States, 
this  Government  should  not  become  involved."  Of  course, 
if  the  Silesian  situation  should  become  a  menace  to  the 
general  peace  of  the  world  the  American  Government 
would  doubtless  regard  it  as  a  matter  affecting  American 
interests.  The  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  fix  the 
new  German-PoHsh  frontier  was  postponed  for  several 
days  to  give  Premier  Briand  opportunity  to  obtain  a  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Riots  in  Egypt 

ON  May  22  there  was  a  serious  race  riot  in  Alexandria 
as  a  result  of  which  thirty-seven  persons  were  killed 
and  over  150  injured.  Several  fires  were  started  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  looting  and  general  disorder.  The  police 
and  the  native  soldiers  were  eventually  able  to  control  the 
situation  without  directly  involving  the  British  army  of 
occupation  in  the  struggle.  The  riot  began  in  a  slum  row 
between  Egyptians  and  Greeks  and  altho  it  spread  into  a 
general  demonstration  against  all  foreigners  nearly  all  of 
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the  victims  were  either 
native  Egyptians  or 
Greeks. 

The  disorders  in  Alex- 
andria have  an  import- 
ance extending  beyond  the 
immediate  occasion.  Ever 
since  the  heavy  hand  of 
martial  law  was  lifted  at 
the  end  of  the  Great  War, 
Egypt  has  been  in  a  na- 
tional ferment.  This  has 
been  due  in  part  to  re- 
sentment at  the  formal 
establishment  of  a  British 
protectorate  over  Egypt 
during  the  war  and  its 
confirmation  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles;  in  part  to 
Mohammedan  chagrin  at 
the  downfall  of  Turkey, 
and  in  part  to  popular 
feeling  against  the  some- 
what arbitrary  actions  of 
the  British  military  authorities  during  the  war.  The  Mis- 
sion headed  by  Lord  Milner  to  investigate  the  Egyptian 
situation  recommended  that  Egypt  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  and  sovereign  nation  and  that  the  protectorate 
be  abolished,  the  British  Government  retaining  the  right 
to  keep  an  army  to  protect  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  control 
by  right  of  a  special  treaty  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.  Zaghlul  Pasha,  the  nationalist 
leader  who  had  represented  the  popular  cause  before  the 
Milner  Mission,  became  a  popular  idol  and  returned  to 
Egypt  in  triumph. 

But  trouble  was  in  store.  The  British  Government  re- 
fused to  commit  itself  to  the  Milner  program  and  an- 
nounced simply  that  it  would  open  negotiations  with  the 
native  Government  over  the  future  constitution  of  Egypt. 
Adly  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  refused  to  appoint  Zaghlul 
Pasha  head  of  the  Egyptian  delegation  and  a  split  in  the 
nationalist  ranks  resulted.  The  more  moderate  Egyptians 
supported  the  Ministry  of  Adly  Pasha,  but  the  radicals 
rallied  around  Zaghlul  and  refused  to  consider  any  nego- 
tiations with  the  British  except  on  condition  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  protectorate  be  conceded  in  advance.  In  this 
vexed  and  uncertain  situation  public  feeling  was  readily 
inflamed  and  riots  were  frequent. 

The  Egyptian  situation  resembles  in  many  ways  the 
nationalist  movement  in  India.  The  national  feeling  in  both 
cases  was  stimulated  by  the  war  and  by  the  world-wide 
revolutionary  impulse  that  followed  the  war,  and  in  both 
cases  the  Mohammedan  element  finds  a  special  grievance 
in  the  partition  of  the  one  remaining  independent  Moham- 
medan Power,  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  popularity  of 
Zaghlul  Pasha  parallels  the  popularity  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
in  India.  In  both  countries  the  British  Government  has  been 
attempting  to  quiet  agitation  by  introducing  a  measure  of 
home  rule. 

Pope  Urges  Irish  Peace 

THE  latest  development  in  the  Irish  situation  is  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Pope,  not  in  behalf  of  either  side,  but 
to  halt  the  conflict  as  a  friendly  neutral.  Pope  Benedict's 
letter  to  Cardinal  Logue,  Primate  of  Ireland,  declares  that 
"While  we  are  filled  with  anxiety  in  regai-d  to  all  nations, 
we  are  most  especially  concerned  about  conditions  in  Ire- 
land" where  so  many  un-Christian  outrages  were  being 
committed  by  both  sides.  The  letter  declares  it  "the  delib- 
erate counsel  of  the  Holy  See  ...  to  take  sides  with  neither 
of  the  contending  parties,"  but  that  such  neutrality  "by  no 
means   prevents   us   from   wishing  and   desiring,  nor   even 


from  praying  and  beseeching  the  contend- 
ing parties,  that  the  frenzy  of  strife  may 
as  soon  as  possible  subside  and  a  lasting 
peace  and  a  sincere  union  of  hearts  take 
the  place  of  this  terrible  enmity."  Then 
comes  a  practical  suggestion  for  another 
Irish  conference  or  convention: 

Mindful,  therefore,  of  our  apostolic  office 
and  moved  by  charity  which  embraces  all  men. 
we  exhort  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Irish,  to 
calmly  consider  whether  the  time  has  not 
arrived  to  abandon  violence  and  treat  on  some 
means  of  mutual  agreement.  For  this  end  we 
think  it  would  be  opportune  if  effect  were 
.^^Ij-C^  given  the   plan,   recently   suggested  by  distiu- 

"\-^  /^^— y'  guished   men   as   well   as   distinguished    politi- 

cians, that  the  question  at  issue  should  be  re- 
ferred for  discussion  to  some  body  of  men 
selected  by  the  whole  Irish  nation. 

When  this  conference  has  published  its  find- 
ings, let  the  more  influential  among  both  par- 
ties meet  together  and  having  put  forward  ami 
discussed  the  views  and  conclusions  arriveil 
at.  let  them  determine  by  common  consent  on 
some  means  of  settling  the  question  in  a  sin- 
cere spirit  o£  peace  and  reconciliation. 

There  is  precedent  for  Pope  Benedict's 
action  in  the  appeals  made  by  both  Pope  Benedict  and  his 
predecessor.  Pope  Pius,  to  the  belligerent  nations  in  the 
Great  War;  urging  them  to  cease  fighting  and  make  a 
peace  by  agreement.  These  appeals  had  no  effect,  even  on 
such  Catholic  nations  as  Austria  and  Italy;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  appeal  for  peace  in  Ireland  will  meet  a 
more  favorable  response.  ' 

Reds  Defeated  in  Italy 

THE  outstanding  result  of  the  elections  of  May  15  was 
the    defeat    of    the    Socialists    and    Communists.    The 
elections  of  1919  left  the  Government  without  any  secure 

majority  and  di- 
vided the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies 
into  three  main 
groups :  the  coa- 
lition of  parties 
supporting  the 
Government,  189; 
the  Socialists, 
170;  the  Catholic 
or  Popular  party, 
100.  There  were 
also  some  minor 
groups,  usually  in 
opposition.  Under 
such  circum- 
stances  a  minis- 
try had  to  make 
its  way  from  one 
crisis  to  another 
b  y  compromizes 
and  opportun- 
ist  expedients;  it 
could  not  really 
govern.  Premier 
Nitti  tried  it  for 
a  while,  but  was 
forced  to  i-esign. 
Then  stepped  into 
power  the  one 
man  in  Italy 
who  was  adroit 
enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the 
hour,  the  wily 
veteran  of  Italian 


Adttchi 

The  imminent  visit  to  Europe  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  of  Japan  is  an  event  of  merely 
sociable  interest  until  one  understands  that 
ihis  is  the  first  time  a  crown  prince  of 
Japan  has  ever  traveled  outside  the  Jap- 
anese Empire.  This  fact  gives  the  event  a 
deeper  significance,  as  marking  a  general 
tendency  away  from  the  ancient  isolation 
and  exclusiveness.  Prince  Hirohito  has  al- 
ready reached  England,  and  it  is  said  that 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  as  one  who  knows 
from  experience,  intends  to  "show  him  a 
good  time" 
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politics,  Giovanni  Giolitti.  Premier  Giolitti's  policy  was  to 
give  the  Socialists  endless  rope  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  hang  themselves. 

They  did  not  fail  to  do  so.  Riots  all  over  the  indus- 
trial parts  of  Italy,  attempts  to  seize  the  factories,  dis- 
orderly scenes  in  Parliament  provoked  popular  anger  and 
reaction.  Bands  of  conservatives  and  nationalists  called 
Fascisti  were  formed  as  a  sort  of  bourgeois  Ku  Klux  Klan 
or  vigilance  committee  to  repress  radical  violence  by 
methods  of  "direct  action."  The  Socialists  also  had  trouble 
within  their  own  ranks.  They  were  already  divided  into  two 
parts,  a  large  group  of  official  Socialists  who  held  to  ortho- 
dox Marxist  doctrine  and  a 
much  smaller  group  of  "re- 
formist" Socialists  who  had 
violated  Marxian  orthodoxy 
by  supporting  the  national 
cause  during  the  Great  War. 
At  the  Leghorn  party  confer- 
ence a  more  serious  split  oc- 
curred. The  question  of  ad- 
hesion to  the  Third  Interna- 
tional (the  Bolshevist  organ- 
ization for  the  world  revolu- 
tion) divided  the  main  body 
of  Italian  Socialism  into  a 
Socialist  faction,  continuing 
the  old  traditions  of  the 
party,  and  a  Communist  fac- 
tion which  is  affiliated  with 
Moscow  and  proclaims  as  its 
goal  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 

The  popular  reaction 
against  radicalism,  the  split 
in  the  Socialist  party,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  long 
standing  boundary  dispute 
with  Yugoslavia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo,  all  strengthened  the  ministry  and  en- 
couraged Premier  Giolitti  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  hold 
a  new  election  with  good  hope  that  he  might  obtain  a  work- 
ing majority  in  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies.  As  the 
event  showed,  he  had  seized  the  right  moment  to  appeal  to 
the  people. 

Considerable  disorders  accompanied  the  elections.  A 
"casualty  list"  of  sixty-three  killed  and  over  two  hundred 
wounded  is  reported.  Most  of  these  election  disturbances 
were  clashes  between  the  reds  and  Fascisti.  About  half  of 
the  people  entitled  to  vote  took  part  in  the  elections.  This 
is  somewhat  below  the  American  average,  but  is  high  for 
Italy,  where  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  usually 
quite  indifferent  to  politics.  The  heaviest  vote  was  cast  in 
the  newly  acquired  territories  taken  from  Austria. 

Early  returns  indicate  that  the  coalition  of  parties  sup- 
porting Premier  Giolitti  has  obtained  266  seats.  The  largest 
opposition  group  is  the  Socialist,  with  125  seats.  The  Com- 
munists obtained  only  fifteen.  The  Catholics  maintained 
their  previous  strength  without  much  change,  winning  106. 
Former  Premier  Nitti  has  a  little  group  of  personal  sup- 
porters and  there  are  also  small  groups  of  Reformist  So- 
cialists, Radicals  and  Republicans.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
Deputies  fi'om  the  new  provinces,  seventeen  were  Italians, 
six  Slavs  and  four  Germans;  corresponding  fairly  closely 
to  the  division  by  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
annexed  territory. 

About  half  the  Chamber  will  be  "Constitutionalist,"  that 
is  to  say  allied  with  the  coalition  supporting  the  present 
ministry.  On  most  issues  the  smaller  groups  will  also  sup- 
port the  Government  and  even  the  Catholics  are  not  uni- 
formly in  opposition.  Tlie  Socialists  and  Communists  are 
sure  to  be  hostile,  but  they  are  also  sure  to  be  outvoted  now 


L' A  tine,  Rome 

Reaction:  "It  is  a  pleasant  surprize  to  find  working 

for  me  and  for  the  traitor  Giolitti  the  youth  of  1915" 


that  they  have  lost  so  many  of  their  representatives.  The 
Giolitti  Government  has  thus  attained  its  object  of  estab- 
lishing a  stable  rule;  at  least  so  far  as  electoral  majorities 
can  give  stability.  But  the  longevity  of  coalition  Govern- 
ments is  uncertain  at  best,  and  some  new  crisis  may  rend 
asunder  the  present  political  groupings.  In  particular,  the 
new  members  most  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Fascisti  will  be  very  critical  of  the  Government  if  it  flirts 
with  Socialism  or  makes  what  they  consider  undue  conces- 
sions to  radical  labor. 

The    Fascisti    are    also    strongly    nationalistic    and    pa- 
triotic and  some  of  them  are  slow  to  forgive  Premier  Gio- 
litti  for   advocating   neutrality    in   the 
early  days  of  the  Great  War. 

The  Passing  of  Two 
Great  Americans 

ON  May  18  Franklin  Knight  Lane, 
for  seven  years  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota.  Early  the  following 
morning  Edward  Douglass  White, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
died  in  Washington.  Death  could  hardly 
have  taken  from  the  nation  two  more 
popular  and  familiar  figures  among 
the  veteran  servants  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Justice  White  was  born  in  Louisiana 
in  1845.  This  is  more  than  an  item  of 
biography,  for  his  nativity  had  a 
double  effect  on  his  subsequent  career. 
It  meant  that  as  a  lawyer  he  was 
trained  in  the  legal  code  of  Louisiana, 
which,  unlike  that  of  the  other  forty- 
seven  states  of  the  Union,  is  French 
and  not  English  in  origin.  It  meant 
also  that  he  was  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics and  a  sympathizer  with  the  southern  cause  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  fact,  he  saw  active  service  for  a  time  as  an 
infantryman  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the  Civil  War 
he  practised  at  the  Louisiana  bar  and  won  distinction  by 
fighting  the  Louisiana  lottery.  From  1891  to  1894  he  rep- 
resented his  State  as  Senator.  This  brought  him  into  touch 
with  national  affairs,  and  in  1894  President  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1910  President  Taft 
made  him  Chief  Justice.  It  was  creditable  to  the  greatness 
of  both  men  that  a  President  who  was  a  Republican,  a 
Unitarian,  a  man  of  northern  traditions  and  antecedents, 
should  have  promoted  to  the  highest  judicial  office  a  Demo- 
crat, a  Catholic,  a  former  Confederate  soldier. 

Secretary  Lane,  like  Chief  Justice  White,  was  a  Demo- 
crat, but  his  party  creed  did  not  come  from  Louisiana.  He 
was  born  as  far  away  from  Louisiana  as  an  American 
could  be,  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Canada.  Altho  his  par- 
ents moved  to  California  while  he  was  a  boy  his  foreign 
birth  kept  him  from  aspiring  to  the  Presidency.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  gave  a  characteristic  account  of  his 
early  career  as  a  Far  Western  journalist: 

I  have  seen  death  come  to  men  in  various  ways,  some  rather  novel 
and  Western.  I  once  saw  a  man  hanged,  and  I  have  seen  several 
men  shot  and  came  very  near  going  out  that  way  myself  two  or 
three  times,  but  always  the  other  fellow  aimed  poorly.  I  was 
being  shot  at  because  I  was  a  newspaper  man  and  I  should  have 
been  shot  at.  There  must  be  public  concern  in  what  is  printed, 
as  well  as  its  truth,  to  justify  it.  That  is  something  that  news- 
papers should  get  to  know  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lane  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  and 
for  Senator,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  both  instances.  In 
1905  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  where  he  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion until  President  Wilson  made  him  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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terior.  He  fought  and  worked  zealously  for  conservation 
and  won  much  favor  by  his  tactful  dealings  with  Indian 
tribes.  During  the  war  he  was  active  on  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference.  He  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
ablest  member  of  President  Wilson's  Cabinet.  In  leaving 
office  he  made  a  remarkable  statement  on  the  needs  of 
the  civil  service.  The  Federal  service  he  said  was  "rich 
in  brains  and  character.  It  is  honest  beyond  any  commer- 
cial standard.  .  .  .  But  it  is  poorly  orga^iized  for  the  task 
that  is  before  it.  Fewer  men  of  larger  capacity  would  do 
the  task  better."  His  personal  philosophy  is  well  summed 
up  in  a  statement  made  at  the  last  crisis  of  his  ilness: 

Socrates  said  to  those  who  stood  by  after  he  had  drunk  the 
hemlock,  "No  evil  can  befall  a  good  man,  whether  he  be  alive 
or  dead."  I  don't  know  how  far  from  that  we  have  gone  in  these 
2400  years. 

The  apothegm,  however,  was  not  apposite  to  me,  because  it 
involved  a  declaration  that  I  was  a  good  man,  and  I  don't  know 
any  one  who  has  the  I'ight  to  so  appreciate  himself.  And  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  the  best  statement  of  my 
creed  could  be  fitted  into  the  words  "I  accept,"  which  to  me 
meant  that  if  in  the  law  of  nature  my  individual  spirit  was  to 
go  back  into  the  great  ocean  of  spirits  my  one  duty  was  to  con- 
form. "Lead  Kindly  Light"  was  all  the  gospel  I  had.  I  accepted. 

The  Harvey  Doctrine 

WASHINGTON  and  London  are  eagerly  discussing 
the  speech  of  Ambassador  George  Harvey  on  his 
assumption  of  his  official  duties  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  Most  of 
his  address  was  devoted  to  the 
friendly  relations  which  exist  and 
should  exist  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  peoples.  While 
this  was  very  gratifying  to  the 
Ambassador's  hosts,  it  did  not 
provoke  any  particular  surprize  or 
comment,  save  perhaps  in  extreme 
Sinn  Fein  circles.  But  a  diplomatic 
speech  often  contains  beneath  its 
sugared  commonplaces  a  powerful 
dose  of  national  policy  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  speech  of  an 
Ambassador  is  studied  with  care. 
As  Ambassador  Harvey  was  also 
the  American  representative  on  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies — we 
may  now  say  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  —  any  official 
statement  which  he  made  on  cur- 
rent issues  was  sure  to  have  the 
utmost  importance  attached  to  it. 

The  expected  declaration  of  pol- 
icy was  not  lacking,  tho  some  were 
surprized  at  its  uncompromizing 
and  almost  defiant  phrasing. 

The  policy  declared  was  the  total  repudiation  of  the 
League  of  Nations: 

There  still  seems  to  linger  in  the  minds  of  many  here  the 
impression  that  in  some  way  or  other,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  un- 
wittingly, surely  unwillingly.  America  may  yet  be  beguiled  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  Let  me  show  you  how  utterly  absurd  such 
a  notion  is. 

I  need  not  recall  the  long  contest  waged  between  the  two 
branches  of  our  Government  over  this  proposal.  I  need  hardly 
mention  that  the  conflict  became  so  sharp  that  even  the  treaty 
went  by  the  board,  to  the  end  that  today,  paradoxically  enough, 
America  continues  to  be  technically  at  war  but  actually  at  peace, 
while  Europe  is  nominally  at  peace  but,  according  to  all  reports, 
is  not  wholly  free  from  the  clash  of  arms. 

Finally,  the  question  of  America's  participation  in  the  League 
came  before  the  people,  who  decided  by  a  majority  of  seven  mil- 
lions. Prior  to  that  election  there  had  been  much  discussion  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  mandate.  There  has  been  little  since. 
A  single  example  provided  a  definition.  A  majority  of  seven  mil- 
lions clearly  conveyed  a  mandate  that  could  neither  be  misun- 
derstood nor  disregarded. 


James  in  St.  Louis  Star 

The  writing  finger  still  moves 


Hiii'ilinn  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Slipping  one  over  ] 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  present 
Government  could  not,  without  be- 
trayal of  its  creators  and  masters, 
and  will  not,  I  can  assure  you,  have 
anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
League  or  any  commission  or  com- 
mittee appointed  by  it  or  responsible 
to  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or 
furtively. 

The  implications  of  the  last 
phrase  would  debar  the  United 
States  from  participation  not  only 
in  the  Assembly  and  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  even  from 
the  International  Court,  organized 
with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root; 
from  the  Labor  Conference,  such 
as  that  which  met  at  Washington; 
from  such  special  commissions  as 
that  which  determined  the  Aland 
Islands  case,  of  which  former  Am- 
bassador Elkus  was  a  member.  If 
Mr.  Harvey  really  speaks  the  mind 
of  the  Administration  it  would  ap- 
pear also  that  the  idea  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  nations  built  out  of  the 
timbers  of  the  existing  League  has 
also  been  abandoned  and  that  the 
irreconcilables  of  the  Senate  have  therefore  won  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  reservationist  majority,  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  convention  in  1920,  and  the  indi- 
vidual position  formerly  taken  by  such  Republican  leaders 
as  Harding,  Hughes,  Hoover,  Root  and  Taft. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  "Harvey  doctrine"  some- 
what overstates  the  official  position  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Some  New  Diplomats 

PRESIDENT  Harding,  himself  a  journalist,  is  showing 
a  partiality  for  journalistic  appointments.  George 
Harvey  was  given  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  Italian  post  now  goes  to  another  well-known  jour- 
nalist, Richard  Washburn  Child,  who  is  the  editor  of  Col- 
lier's Weekly. 
Mr.  Child  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of 
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Harvard;  a  writer  of  several  books  and  of  numerous 
essays.  During  the  Great  War  he  acted  as  assistant  to 
Frank  Vanderlip  in  war  finance  work.  He  succeeds  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  appointee,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  and 
carries  on  the  tradition  that  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented at  Rome  by  a  man  of  literary  attainments. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman  is  named  Minister  to  China.  He 
is  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  educational  world,  having 
been  president  of  Cornell  University  from  1892  to  1920. 
He  was  president  of  the  first  American  Philippine  Com- 
mission. In  1912  he  was  Minister  to  Greece  and  to  Mon- 
tenegro. He  has  also  been  active  in  politics  as  a  strong  ad- 
herent of  the  Republican  party.  Several  books,  mainly  on 
philosophy,  stand  to  his  credit.  Some  politicians  opposed  his 
nomination  as  Minister  to  China  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  alleged  to  be  too  friendly  to  Japan,  but  evidently 
President  Harding  disbelieved  this  or  thought  it  unim- 
portant. 

Harding  for  Economy 

PRESIDENT  Harding  in  a  recent  visit  to  New  York 
City  made  two  important  speeches  on  the  financial 
position  of  the  nation.  In  an  address  before  the  Academy 
of  Political  Science  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  "Govern- 
ment, to  a  greater  extent  now  than  ever  before,  is  under 
obligation  to  give  the  greatest  service  for  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost."  He  said  that  it  was  more  difficult  for  public 
than  for  private  business  to  maintain  efficiency  because 
the  Government  was  not  subject  to  the  stern  tests  of  com- 
petition, but  that  "Every  principle  and  device  which  pro- 
motes efficiency  in  private  business  should  be  adapted  and 
applied  in  Government  affairs."  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  budget  system  would  be  enacted  into  law  before 
the  opening  of  the  new  fiscal  year  and  that  in  its  opera- 
tion the  budget  would  lead  to  other  administrative  reforms 
as  "It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  proper  budget  system 
could  be  established  and  carried  on  for  any  considerable 
time  without  forcing  attention  to  the  evils  and  effecting 
the  reform  of  many  deficiencies  in  the  present  system." 
He  promised  drastic  retrenchment  in  the  civil  service  and 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Federal  employees.  "Nothing 
is  easier,  in  a  Government  establishment,  than  to  continue 
in  existence  offices,  positions,  employments,  once  they  are 
created.  .  .  .  There  must  be  utter  sacrifice  of  all  sympathy 
for  the  placeholder  whose  real  reason  for  keeping  his  posi- 
tion is  that  he  wants  the  salary."  Rigid  economy  would 
not,  he  admitted,  be  the  easy  and  popular  course,  for  "the 
Administration  which  devotes  itself  relentlessly  to  such 
work  must  understand  that  it  will  lose  a  good  deal  of  im- 
mediate loyalty  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians, 
which  will  not  be  compensated  to  it  at  once  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  public;  for  the  public  will  not  have  the  deep, 
immediate  interest  or  the  active  concern,  which  will  ani- 
mate the  person  who  finds  himself  being  pried  loose  from 
the  pursie  strings." 

In  another  address,  made  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  The  New  York 
Commercial,  President  Harding  spoke  of  international 
finance.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  United  States  had  become  a  creditor  nation  of 
Europe  thru  the  economic  dislocations  of  wartime,  as  even 
if  there  had  been  no  war  the  United  States  would  gradu- 
ally have  become  a  creditor  nation  thru  natural  economic 
development.  Gold  was  now  flowing  too  rapidly  to  this 
country  and  "would  be  more  useful  to  us  in  the  vaults  of 
great  banks  abroad,  where  it;  would  be  the  guarantee  of 
the  gold  standard  and  of  those  fair  exchanges  which  are 
vital  in  international  trade.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gold  standard  is  one  of  the  great  obligations 
which  peculiarly  appeals  to  us."  He  hinted,  somewhat 
vaguely,  at  a  new  plan  for  funding  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Allies  to  the   United   States.   "The   exigencies   of  war 


compelled  t  he  Government  to  take,  by  taxation,  much 
wealth  from  our  people  to  be  loaned  to  our  Allies.  This  is 
the  basis  of  their  obligation  to  us,  and  it  is  not  a  good  form 
in  which  to  hold  the  obligations  of  one  people  to  another 
people.  It  is  altogether  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  reasonable 
period  we  may  change  the  form  of  these  obligations." 

Of  Interest  to  the  Postman 

PRESIDENT  Harding  has  issued  an  executive  order 
modifying  the  system  of  appointing  postmasters  for 
first,  second  and  third  class  offices.  Under  an  order  from 
President  Wilson  the  candidate  standing  highest  in  his 
civil  service  examination  obtained  the  post.  Under  the  new 
system  the  President  may  select  any  one  of  the  three  candi- 
dates who  stand  highest  in  the  examination  and  who  other- 
wise meet  the  qualifications  required  of  postmasters. 

There  are  more  than  400,000  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  work  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  law.  Among  them  are  39,443  postmasters  of  the 
fourth  class.  The  general  rule  of  the  civil  service  is  appoint- 
ment from  among  the  three  eligibles  who  stand  highest  in 
the  required  examinations;  and  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
new  executive  order  is  to  bring  the  system  of  appointments 
for  first,  second  and  third  class  postmasters  into  harmony 
with  the  general  civil  service  system.  Seven  hundred  first 
class  postal  officials,  2617  of  the  second  class,  and  9582  of 
the  third  class  are  affected  by  President  Harding's  order. 

Some  criticism  has  been  heard  of  President  Harding's 
modification  of  President  Wilson's  order  on  the  ground 
that  it  makes  possible  a  certain  amount  of  party  favoritism. 
By  giving  the  executive  discretion  in  selecting  postmasters 
from  among  three  candidates  it  would  obviously  be  possible 
to  favor  Republicans  against  Democrats,  whereas  it  was 
impossible  under  President  Wilson's  order  to  favor  Demo- 
crats as  against  Republicans.  But,  on  the  other  hand. 
President  Harding  has  taken  a  forward  step  in  urging 
that  Congress  enact  a  law  extending  the  civil  service 
system  to  cover  first,  second  and  third  class  post  offices  in- 
stead of  only  the  fourth  class  as  at  present.  At  present 
the  regulations  governing  the  first  three  classes  of  the 
postal  service  are  based  on  an  executive  order  only,  and 
might  be  revoked  at  any  time  or  by  any  President.  It 
would,  for  example,  have  been  within  President  Harding's 
power  to  have  revoked  the  Wilson  ruling  altogether,  instead 
of  slightly  relaxing  it,  and  thus  have  opened  these  grades 
of  the  postal  service  to  unlimited  spoilsmanship.  An  Act  of 
Congress,  on  the  contrary,  affords  absolute  protection. 


International 

"Chinatown"  is  not  all  chop-suey  for  up-town  Anglo-Saxons  (and 
others).  At  just  about  the  time  when  the  rest  of  New  York  was 
getting  ready  to  appreciate  its  parading  policemen,  a  big 
crowd  of  New  York  Chinese  was  holding  a  quite  self-sufficient 
parade,  thru  Chinatown  to  City  HalL  in  honor  of  China's  new 
President,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
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North,  South, 
East,  West, 

Choose  the 

Place  That 

You  Like  Best 


Courtesv  of  Canadian  Pacific  Uailtcay  Co. 

The  extremes  of  civilization's  luxury  and  nature's  scenic  splen- 
dor meet   at  Lake   Louise,  where   the   great   Chateau   with   its 
perfect  appointments   nestles  between   the  turquoise  lake   and 
the   snow-capped  mountains 


Courtetv  of  Bermuda  and  West  Indies  Uteamship  Ltnes 

-     ■» 

Bermuda  spells  sunny  leisure  and  colorful  charm,  with  an  all- 
the-y ear-round  appeal  for  the  "tired  business  man."  It  has 
sight-seeing,  too,  if  you  like,  among  old  ruins  as  picturesque 
as  some  of  Europe's  show  places.  And  it  never,  never  lets  its 
atmosphere  be  tainted  by  the  ultra  modern  poison  of   speed 
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©  Fred  M.  Riser,  Portland,  Ore. 

If  you  want  to  use  your  snowshoes  in  July  or 
August,  go  West,  young  man,  to  Glacier  National 
Park.  "Up  along  the  hostile  mountains,  where  the 
hair-poised  snow  slide  shivers"  there  is  plenty  of 
primitive  adventure  to  be  had  for  the  seeking. 
And  more  samples  of  "the  matchless  beauty  of 
the  great  out-of-doors"  than  can  be  found,  per- 
haps, in  any  other  one  place 


The  geyser  at  the  left  spouts  a  welcome  to 
visitors  to  Yellowstone,  the  dean  of  our  national 
parks.  The  3350  square  miles  of  territory  in  the 
park  itself  wer«  made  a  Federal  reservation  in 
1872,  and  about  2000  square  miles  of  forest  re- 
serve were  added  to  it  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion in  1891.  Yellowstone  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Rockies;  the  Continental  Divide  crosses  it, 
so  that  waters  of  the  park  flow  to  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 


©Korthern  Pacific  ttatttBOt 


"Who    hath   smelt   ivood-smoke    at    twilight? 
Who  hath  heard  the  birch  log  burning? 

Who  is  quick  to  read  the  voices  of  the  night? 

Let  him  follow  with  the  others,  for  the  Young 
Men's  feet  are  turning 

To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known  de- 
light!" 
—From    "The    Feet    of   the    Young   Men,"   by 

Rudyard    Kipling.     Copyright    Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co. 


Photociapli  bit  Antoinette  Perrett 

You  can  almost  smell  the  salt  tang  of  the  Massachusetts  coast  in 
this  picturesque  view  of  a  comer  of  Gloucester  harbor,  with  a 
couple  of  fishing  dories  tied  up  at  the  weather-beaten  wharf.  Tho 
the  sea  gives  Gloucester  its  predominant  charm  there  are  other 
attractions,  too — cool  woods  and  long  stretches  of  excellent  motor 
roads,  to  say  nothing  of  golf  and  tennis  and  such 


Broun  Brothers 

Lake  Placid  lives  up  to  its  name  in  this  pleasant  sunset  pic- 
ture of  the  pines  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  There  is  just  a 
glimpse  of  the  encircling  Adirondacks  in  the  distance 


Vourtesv  of  the  Hudton  River  Day  Lines 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  scenery  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  forty-five  minutes  from  Broadway — up  along 
the  Hudson  River.  This  glimpse  of  the  river's  winding  was 
photographed  from   one   of  the  boats  that  make  daily  trips 
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PfcoJoffrapJ    61,    Frank    Hallenheek.    for    the   Burlington 
Route.  Chicto* 


The  man  standing:  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  picture  doesn't  look  like 
much  in  comparison  with  the  majestic 
rock  at  the  left! — part  of  the  promontory 
that  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Big 
Thompson  Canyon  motor  road  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  one  of  the  many 
natural  "show  places"  by  which  Colorado 
draws  visitors  from  the  world  over 


©  I'ndcncood    <t    L'nduicuod.      Courtesy    of    the    Cunard 
Steamship  Co. 

This  summer — for  the  first  time  since 
1914 — your  vacation  plans  may  turn  to 
Europe,  and  count  on  finding  all  the  pre- 
war pleasures  of  transatlantic  travel. 
Steamer  lists  are  crowded  at  every  sail- 
ing; the  photograph  above  shows  part  of 
the  crowd  on  the  New  York  pier  seing 
the  "Aquitania"  off 


A   Little 


From  the  Forbidden  Country 


Often  before,  missionaries  returning 
from  far-off  countries  have  brought 
back  costumes,  weapons  and  imple- 
ments which  have  thrown  light  on  the 
customs  and  culture  of  the  people  who 
had  made  them.  And  now  again  a  mis- 
sionary—the Rev.  H.  B.  Marx,  for  six- 
teen years  attached  to  a  Moravian 
mission  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
Tibetan  border — brings  such  a  collec- 
tion— large  and  rich  in  variety  and  in- 
terest. Thru  funds  provided  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  the  collection  has  been 
secured  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City, 
and  has  already  been  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion and  examined  by  many  visitors. 

There  are  over  230  pieces  in  the  new 
Tibetan  collection,  and  they  cover 
probably  every  phase  of  the  life  of 
Tibet.  There  are  native  costumes — the 
men's  consisted  of  a  small  hat 
trimmed  with  artificial  flowers,  long 
,  woolen  gown,  shawl  and  belt,  coarse 
!  woolen  trousers  and  shoes  with  heavily 
felted  soles.  The  women's  civil  dress  is 
much  the  same,  but  includes  great 
brass  pins  and  silver  filigree  orna- 
ments   set   with   turquoises   and    coral. 

Colors  are  recognized  as  symbolical 
In  some  parts  of  Tibet  there  are 
three,  in  other  parts  five  colors  recog- 
nized as  symbols;  yellow  for  the 
earth,  blue  for  the  water,  red  for  light 
and  warmth,  green  for  the  wind,  and 
white  for  the  clouds,  or  heaven. 

The  five  colors  are  used  in  the  elab- 
orate costumes  of  the  "Devil  Dancers," 
and  in  the  masks  used  in  the  cere- 
;  monies  for  driving  away  demons.  Of 
these,  "Todgam,"  the  five-skull  mask, 
is  especially  celebrated  and  sacred. 
The  five  skulls  surmounting  the  mask 
are  supposed  to  be  the  skulls  of  slain 


enemies,  trophies  of  the  Devil  Dancer, 
who  represents  a  warrior  of'  the  old 
Tibetan  mythology.  Regalia  made  of  hu- 
man bones,  carved  elaborately;  "potted 
lamas,"  made  of  clay  and  crushed 
lama  bones;  lamaistic  rosaries  of  shell; 
amulets  and  charms  against  bad 
dreams  and  fears  in  the  dark,  sick- 
ness, and  the  snow-leopard  and  wolf; 
prayer-wheels  and  sheaves  of  prayer- 
leaves;  Buddhist  idols;  dice  for  use  in 
divination;  sacred  temple  banners; 
these  are  among  the  religious  objects 
collected  by  Mr.  Marx.  Supplemented 
by  what  we  know  of  Tibetan  religious 
practices  they  invoke  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  sacred  temples,  the  pil- 
grimages and  sacrifices,  the  self-in- 
flicted mortifications,  and  the  great  re- 
ligious communities  in  which  the 
lamas,  living  thousands  strong  as  in  a 
vast,  barbaric  monastery,  carry  on 
their  weird  traditions  and  ceremonies. 

Of  weapons  there  are  in  the  collec- 
tion daggers  and  sabres,  ancient  bows 
and  arrows,  and  poisoned  implements 
of  war  and  the  hunt.  And  there  is  a 
heavy  Tibetan  gun,  with  its  attached 
rest  on  which  the  Tibetan  always  sup- 
ports it  when  firing.  The  spark 
for  shooting  off  the  gun  is  struck  from 
the  tinder-box.  Here  also  belongs  the 
imitation  skull,  trimmed  with  artificial 
teeth  and  long  hair,  in  which  the  war- 
rior catches  the  blood  of  his  slain  en- 
emy, which  he  drinks  to  gain  new  vigor 
for  the  fight. 

In  his  calmer  moments  the  Tibetan's 
savage  breast  is  charmed  by  the 
strains  of  his  primitive  guitar  and 
three-stringed  banjo,  the  double  flute  of 
reed  or  bamboo,  and  the  oboe  which  is 
particularly  the  instrument  of  the  beg- 
gar. 


And  for  his  enjoyment  he  has  fash- 
ioned pipes  for  smoking  tobacco  (both 
dry  and  cooled  thru  water)  and 
opium. 


i 


A  dagger  representing  a 
thunderbolt  and  a  colorful 
tea  service  are  only  a  few 
of  the  collection  of  barbar- 
ous and  beautiful  articles 
from  Tibet  on  exhibition  at 
the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History 


Aincricaii  Museum  of  Natural  Historv 

The  last  word  in  fashions  in  Tibet  is  this 
demon-chasing  costume  with  five  symbolic 
colors :  Yellow  for  the  earth,  blue  for  the 
water,  red  for  light  and  warmth,  green  for 
the  wind,  and  white  for  the  clouds 

Cocoons  and  the 
Weather-Man 

The  well-known  Swiss  scientist,  M. 
A.  Pictet,  has  made  an  extended  series 
of  experiments  showing  the  effect  of 
the  weather  upon  the  opening  of  the 
cocoons  of  moths  and  butterflies.  The 
data  discovered  and  published  by  him 
are  most  interesting  and  obviously  of 
great  significance  in  agriculture,  since 
hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  farmer's  worst 
enemies  spend  a  por- 
tion of  their  lives  in  I 
the  cocoon  phase.  It 
was  found  that  in  most 
varieties  of  insects  the 
emergence  of  the  pupa 
from  the  cocoon  coin-  , 
cides  with  the  fall  of  j 
the  barometer,  and  that 
a  relative  increase  of 
the  internal  pressure 
within  the  cocoon  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  the 
escape  of  the  insect 
from  its  prison.  When 
there  is  an  increase  of 
the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure during  the  entire 
time  of  this  dormant 
stage   of   the   pupa,  or 
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Crane  shower  bath  equipment  is  sup- 
plied in  types  and  sizes  to  suit  the  pre- 
cise requirementsof  every  installation. 


Crane  "Vitro ware" 
Drinking  Fountain 


Crane  Equipment 
for  Country  Clubs 

THE  country  club,  with  its  carefully 
developed  system  of  bathrooms, 
showers  and  extra  lavatories,  its  up-to- 
the-minute  kitchen  plumbing  fixtures, 
its  special  provisions  for  drinking  water, 
its  extensive  heating,  refrigerating  and 
vacuum  cleaning  installations,  offers 
the  architect  and  building  committee 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  profit  by 
Crane  Service. 

All  of  the  equipment  mentioned 
can  be  supplied  by  Crane  Co.  on  a 
bcisis  of  uniform  quality,  reliability  and 
appropriateness.  The  task  of  selection 
is  simplified,  harmony  is  obtained — 
complete  and  lasting  satisfaction  is 
assured. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  about  20,000  arti- 
cles, including  valves,  pipe  fittings  and  steam 
specialties,  made  of  brass,  iron,  ferrosteel,  cast 
steel  and  forged  steel,  in  all  sizes,  for  all  pres- 
sures and  all  purposes,  and  are  distributors  of 
pipe,  heating  and  plumbing  materials. 
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WICHITA 
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TERRE  HAUTE 


<RANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION 

l»-2S    WEST    44TH    ST..    NEW    YORK 
I  »0>   BRANNAN  ST  .    SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL 

*•  AVE.  DE  L'OPERA.  PARIS.  FRANC« 


THERE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SERVICE 

CRANE  CO. 

836  S.MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

23  W  442  ST.  AND    22  W.  45Ii  ST  U05-II07  BOARD  WALK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ATLANTIC  CITY 

To  which  the  Public  is  cordialtv  inviieJ 
Works    CHICAGO:  BRIDGEPORT:  BIRMINGHAM 
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even  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period 
alone,  the  duration  of  the  dormant 
stage  may  be  extended  from  10  to 
20  per  cent.  Furthermore,  when  the 
emergence  of  the  insect  is  too  long  re- 
tarded, the  pupa  perishes  in  the  cocoon. 
A  fall  of  a  single  millimeter  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  tube  was 
found  to  be  enough  to  cause  the  open- 
ing of  the  sufficiently  mature  cocoons, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase 
in  the  atmospheric  pressure  postponed 
the  coming  forth  of  such  insects  for  as 
much  as  two,  three,  or  even  four  days 
until  the  barometer  fell  once  more. 

Robin  Hood's  Forest 

If  you  don't  expect  California  red- 
woods, or  an  African  jungle,  or  even 
just  ordinary  New  England  "woods," 
Sherwood  Forest,  where — if  you  can 
remember  back  to  your  childhood — 
Robin  Hood  and  his  friends  held  forth, 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forests  on 
earth.  It  covers,  vaguely,  about  thirty 
square  miles  of  the  county  of  Notting- 
hamshire. Actually,  as  a  part  of  that 
larger  region  known  as  "the  Dukeries," 
the  forest  has  mostly  been  smoothed 
and  combed,  gardened  and  parked  and 
landscaped  into  a  succession  of  beauti- 
ful estates.  Fine  things  have  been  done 
with  trees,  such  as  only  the  English  can 
do.  Most  obviously  a  feat  is  a  drive 
several  miles  long  with  a  double  row  of 
perfectly  matched  lime  trees  on. either 
side ;  so  that  before  you  and  behind  you 
the  drive  curves  away  between  smooth, 
full  interminable  banks  of  unbroken 
green.  On  another  estate  there  is  a 
most  beautiful  triple  avenue,  like  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  a  church,  of  giant 
aged  beeches.  For  once,  you  find  reality 
in  that  traditional  likening  of  a  wood 
to  a  cathedral,  as  you  look  thru  gloom- 
ing arched  distances  where  the  sun 
filters  as  richly  thru  the  loose  flung 
levels  of  the  beech  foliage  as  thru  old 
glowing  windows.  But  all  this  is  not 
Robin  Hood's  forest. 

You  come  on  it  at  last,  the  few  acres 
that  are  left  of  the  original  oak  wood 
— a  quiet,  open,  sun-and-shadow  glade. 


The  Major  Oak,  whose  hollow  trunk,  ac 

cording  to  tradition,  can   shelter  "six-and- 

twenty  soldiery" 

with  sun-dappled  paths  winding  be- 
tween grassy  reaches  where  stand  the 
oaks,  hoary,  gnarled,  fantastic  shapes 
of  trees,  like  oaks  in  story  books. 

It  is  certainly  the  place  where  Robin 
Hood — in  green  doublet,  vdth  a  feather 
in  his  cap — wandered  with  his  bow 
and  silver  horn.  It  is  no  surprize — 
only    part   of  the   picture — if  you   are 


International 


A  rather  frightful,  tho  apparently  usual  moment,  in  the  Grand  National  steeplechase 
at  Aintree,  England.  Five  horses  have  gone  down  at  the  first  jump.  One  horse  is 
literally  standing  on  his  head  while  his  jockey  picks  himself  up  in  another  part  of 
the  landscape.  There  were  only  eight  horses  in  the  finish  out  of  thirty-five  who  started 


lucky  enough  to  see  a  hunt  thru  the 
wood — red  coats,  crying  hounds,  eager 
horses  and  all. 

In  the  middle  of  the  grove,  in  a  wide 
clearing,  stands  the  Major  Oak,  the 
oldest,  wisest,  most  revered  of  all.  You 
feel  that  you  have  made  a  pilgrimage 
when  you  come  upon  it,  propped  and 
mended  and  tied  together  in  its  proud 
decay,  with  an  ancient,  feeble,  one- 
eyed  man  keeping  sleepy  watch  in  the 
curve  of  one  of  the  huge  spreading 
roots,  waking  to  take  his  sixpence  and 
invite  you  to  step  inside  the  hollow  of 
the  tree  where  "once  stood  six-and- 
twenty  soldiery  at  a  time." 

You  will  like,  afterward,  to  think  of 
those  two  old  things  taking  care  of 
each  other  in  that  quiet  old  place. 


Demi-quavers 


The  first  lunacy  laws  in  England  were 

made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

*** 

School  children  of  Bulgaria  are  required 
to  work  ten  days  a  year  on  public  improve- 
ments. 

*** 

If  all  the  savings  bank  deposits  of  the 

world    were    equally    divided,    each    person 

would  have  $13.58. 

*** 

The  outside  layer  of  our  skin   contains 

no  blood-vessels,  altho  there  are  fine  nerves 

where  it  is  thicker. 

*** 

With    the    going    good,    an    Eskimo    dog 

will  draw  an  average  of  300  pounds  weight 

for  thirty-five  miles  in  one  day. 
*** 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Turk- 
ish   Nationalist    Parliament    requiring    all 

men  of  twenty-five  or  over  to  marry. 
*** 

Government    has    put 

matter    in    the    paper 

money    to   prevent   rats   from  chewing   the 

bills. 

*** 

Of  303  American  Rhodes  scholars  gradu- 
ating from  1904  to  1914,  114  took  up  teach- 
ing as  their  profession  ;  72  law ;  38  busi- 
ness ;   23  religious  or  social  service  work ; 

1.^)  Government  work. 
*** 

In  Zion  City,  Illinois,  two  censors  armed 
with  woolen  shawls  have  been  appointed 
to  throw  them   over  the  shoulders  of  any 


The    Hungarian 
poisonous    coloring 


woman    who    enters    the    Zion    Tabernacle 
wearing  a  low-necked  dress. 

A  colored  waiter  was  arrested  in  Chi- 
cago for  stealing  two  mince  pies  and  was 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  eat  both  at  one 
sitting. 

Several  mountains  on  the  California 
coast  have  been  discovered  slowly  moving 
northward,  like  glaciers,  at  the  rate  of 
several  feet  a  year.  The  enormous  earth 
strains  thus  set  up  are  one  cause  of  the 
earthquakes. 

*** 

When  Ellis  Lewis  Garrison,  Imperial 
Potentate  of  the  ancient  Arabic  order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  escorted 
by  the  Divan  of  Affi  Temple  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  arrived  in  Shanghai,  two  hun- 
dred novices  wiU  be  initiated  into  the 
Mystic  Shrine. 

The  prison  population  in  all  the  penal 
institutions  in  New  York  State,  according 
to  a  recent  statement  by  the  Prison  Com- 
mission, for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920, 
the  first  year  of  prohibition,  was  59,033, 
a  decrease  of  26,142  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

The  Army  of  Disabled 

The  International  Labor  Bureau  at 
Geneva  has  prepared  statistics  show- 
ing the  number  of  men  disabled  during 
the  Great  War.  France  leads  the  list 
with  1,500,000  soldiers  crippled  or 
otherwise  permanently  injured;  Ger- 
many runs  a  close  second  with  1,400,- 
000.  Allowing  for  the  smaller  popula- 
tion of  France,  this  means  that  French 
industry  must  support  a  heavier  bur- 
den of  the  incapacitated  than  German. 
Great  Britain  contributes  1,170,000  to 
the  army  of  the  disabled;  Italy,  570,- 
000;  the  United  States,  200,000; 
Czechoslovakia,  175,000;  Yugoslavia, 
164,000;  Poland,  150,000;  Canada,  88,- 
000;  Rumania,  84,000;  Belgium,  40,000. 
Except  for  Germany  and  parts  of  old 
Austria-Hungary  which  are  now  Al- 
lied States,  the  statistics  of  former 
enemy  countries  are  lacking.  Russian 
disability  statistics  are  also  wanting. 
But  even  without  these  the  army  of 
the  disabled  reaches  the  impressive  and 
terrible   total   of  more  than   5,500,000. 
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Nothing  to  Lose  but   Chains 

(Continued  from  page  581) 

of  a  new  law  which  sets  the  time  for 
retirement  at  sixty-eight  years.  Then 
— he  will  go  to  Hawaii. 

He  loved  the  Fatherland,  but  that 
love  has  been  killed,  and  he  will  die  in 
exile.  As  he  escorted  me  to  the  street, 
past  the  golden  Buddha  and  the  Bulls 
of  Bashan,  I  tried  to  console  him  by 
saying  that  the  everything  perishes, 
the  spirit  survives.  That  seemed  to  be 
no  comfort;  but  I  brought  a  smile  to 
his  face  when  I  promised  him  a  sack 
of  American  flour,  and  I  trust  that  his 
Easter  morning  was  a  little  more 
glorious  to  him  because  he  could  have 
white  rolls  with  his  coffee. 

In  Berlin  North-east,  in  the  workers' 
quarter,  one  sees  the  grey  faces  of 
men  and  women,  the  opaque  pallor  of 
little  children,  shirtless  backs  and 
shoeless  feet.  There  the  terror  of  the 
past  years  tells  its  full  story;  there, 
hope,  if  it  lifts  itself  at  all,  above  the 
hope  of  a  full  stomach,  rests  upon  the 
proletarian  revolution. 

I  heard  one  man  speak  in  a  crowded 
hall.  He  hobbled  to  the  platform  on 
one  leg,  and  as  his  passion  kindled  in 
speaking,  the  stub  of  his  right  arm 
moved  like  the  bobbed  tail  of  an  angry 
dog;  his  soldier's  coat  was  patched 
and  repatched  and  looked  like  a  map 
of  the  war  zone. 

"This  they  have  made  of  me!"  he 
cried.  "The  war  lords,  the  profiteers! 
They  have  saved  their  limbs  and 
grown  fat  and  rich,  and  ride  in  auto- 
mobiles, and  we  are  beggars!  Our 
children  have  to  be  fed  by  the 
Quakers ! 

"Don't  be  caught  in  th6  net  made  by 
their  old  flags!  They  are  no  better 
than  the  French  and  the  English;  they 
are  of  the  same  class  and  we  are  their 
victims ! 

"Down  with  capitalism!  If  we  work- 
ers have  our  way  there  will  be  no  war 
lord  in  the  Schloss.  Some  other  mas- 
ter of  our  own  electing  will  rule!" 

"Workers  of  the  world,  unite!  You 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains!" 

In  spite  of  misery,  crime  and  rebel- 
lion, I  found  some  pleasing  and  hope- 
ful pictures  in  the  drear  grey  of  Berlin. 
Germans,  cooperating  with  American 
and  English  Quakers  in  saving  the 
children,  are  being  mellowed  by  the 
contact  with  these  gentle  folk,  and  are 
learning  that  there  is  another  force 
than  that  of  brute  force.  They  feel 
the  power  of  conquering  love,  and  they 
are  wondering  whether  this  is  the  long 
denied  revelation  of  the  coming  Christ. 

"Tell  us,"  writes  Wilhelm  Schaefer, 
one  of  Germany's  great  poets,  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  "whether  this  is 
He,  or  whether  we  must  wait  for  an- 
other;" and  longingly  he  stretches  out 
his  hand  to  these  Christians,  who  want 
nothing  in  return  for  their  labors,  not 
even  converts  to  their  sect;  only  an 
increase  in  good  will. 

Here  and  there  one  sees  young  men, 
students,  who  go  about  in  simple  garb, 
a  soft  Schiller  collar  exposing  their 
throats,  hatless,  and  many  sandal- 
footed,     living     on     simple     fare     and 
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Dainty  Fabrics 
for  the  Summer  FrocJ^ 

r^  AY  as  a  flutter  of  butterflies  and  light  as  a 
^-^  zephyr,  these  dainty  fabrics  instantly  suggest 
a  wardrobe  of  sheer  delight. 

English  Prints  and  Tropical  Prints 

French  and  English  Dress  Sateens 

Printed  French  Org.andies 

Irish  Dimities 
Swiss  Drop-Stitch  Voiles 
St.  Gall  Dotted  Swisses 
Imported  Dress  Ginghams 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 
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PETERS  LINE-DRYING  CASTING  REEL 


Level-winding,  Ball-bearing,  Anti-back-lash=1007o  efficient. 
A  line-dryer  and  casting  reel  in  a  unitary  structure.  The 
art  of  casting  mastered  in  two  hours  with  this  reel.  Price, 
postage  prepaid  to  any  address,  $6.00.  Circular  on  request. 
THE  PETERS  BAIT  COMPANY,        Knox,  Indiana 


Prepared 


Permanent 


PHOTO  OIL  COLORS— /br  Photographs 


Enable  even  the  inexperienced  to  easily  color  photograpKs  and  obtain 
beautiful  effects,  thai  are  permanent,  imparting  the  appearance  of  an 
oil  painting.  All  difficulties  of  water,  pastel  and  aniline  colors  elim- 
inated. Corrections  or  errors  in  coloring  easily  made  without  injury  to 
print. 

Outfits  of  11  colors  with  medium  $1.50 

Write  for  information 
OLDEST  COLOR  MAKERS  IN  AMERICA 

Established  1754 


OEVos 


1^0  aam 
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DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS,  Inc. 


NEW  YOKK         CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
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JUST    PUBLISHED 


THE 
PROFITEERS 

BY 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

Author  of  "The  Great  Impersonation" 

NO  LIVING  AUTHOR  tells  a  story  in  more  lively  fashion 
than  does  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  How  young  Win- 
gate,  American  wizard  of  finance,  fought  the  profiteers  who 
were  trying  to  corner  the  world's  wheat  supply — this  is  his 
newest  story,  and  the  theme  is  of  interest  to  every  person  in 
America. 

There  is  romance,  love,  adventure,  excitement — it  is  Oppen 
heim  at  his  best!     You  remember  that  he  wrote  THE  GREAT 
IMPERSONATION   and    that  you  liked  it.      You'll  enjoy  this 
new  book  just  as  much. 

$2.00  wherever  books  are  sold 
Published  by  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Boston 


SPRINGFIELD  MAUSER  RIFLE 


With  German  rifle  action  and  U.  S.  stock  and  barrel, 
using  the  U.  S.  Army  cartridge  cal.  30,  Model  1906. 
2000  yard  sight,  8  lbs.    Refinished.    Price  $16.50.    Ball 
cartridges  only  $3.50  per  100. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SOI    Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Book  on  GMman  Maaser  Army 
rifle  with  many  illustrations  and 
interesting  facts  of  this  famous 
ifun.  Every  veteran  should  have 
one.  Price  mailed,  {1.00. 

15  acres  army  goods.  Large 
illustrated  cyclopedia  reference 
catalog--400  pagres-'isaue  1920 
mailed  GOc.    Established  1865. 

New  Circular  10c. 


Making    a    Flower    Garden 

Countryside     Handbook 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  from  our  readers  for  a  httlc  handbook  which 
would  tell  them  the  common  things  to  do  about  the  countryside  homes.  "Mak- 
ing a  Flower  Garden"  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  25  cents.  Postpaid  to 
any  address. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 
311    Sixth   Avenue  New  York 


smiling  at  poverty,  refusing  to  harbor 
hate.  They  call  themselves  "Frei 
Deutschland,"  and  hope  to  help  edu- 
cate the  youth  of  Germany  in  a  new 
and  natural  way,  casting  off  the  re- 
straint of  decadent  culture,  and  ac- 
cepting the  restraint  of  nature  and 
good  will.  "Frei  Deutschland"  is  no 
menace,  and  as  a  hope  it  embraces  only 
a  fraction  of  Germany's  youth;  but  it 
is  a  hope.  Everything  which  calls  for 
a  reeducation  of  the  German  people  is 
a  hope;  for  their  past  led  to  the  pres- 
ent catastrophe  and  the  continuation 
of  its  spirit  will  prove  another  world 
menace. 

'pN  route  to  Berlin  I  stopped  in 
Essen,  which  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  "Big  Bertha"  and  all  "her  sisters 
and  her  cousins  and  her  aunts."  Father 
Iron  and  Mother  Coal,  the  parents, 
were  born,  "brought  up"  and  married 
here,  Meister  Krupp  being  the  priest 
who  performed  the  ceremony.  Of  course 
other  things  were  born  here  too — pans 
and  kettles,  ingots  and  steel  girders, 
and  a  very  fine  system  of  housing  and 
caring  for  working  people. 

Hospitals,  recreation  halls,  and  homes 
for  convalescents  interested  me  when 
I  came  to  see  them  some  ten  years 
ago;  not  the  guns  and  the  pots  and 
kettles. 

Then,  Essen  was  black  and  heavy 
from  sulphur  fumes,  and  lighted  up 
by  the  flare  of  open  hearths  and  the 
flow  of  molten  metal.  Endless  walls 
shut  in  the  huge  works,  and  thru  the 
great  gates,  well  guarded,  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  passed  to  and  from 
their  work. 

I  was  welcomed  then  to  see  the  good 
works — but  not  the  evil.  A  guide  was 
given  me  to  show  what  the  Krupps 
were  doing  for  their  employee.  I  saw 
happy,  care-free  old  men  and  women, 
in  picturesque  cottages,  awaiting  their 
release.  I  saw  men  recovering  from 
bruises  or  burns,  reclining  in  easy 
chairs   or   playing  games. 

There  were  workingmen's  homes,  in- 
spected and  controlled,  bronze  monu- 
ments to  labor,  and  one  to  the  "dear 
departed"  younger  Krupp,  whose  end 
was  veiled  in  mystery.  I  walked  and 
talked,  wearying  my  guide,  who  would 
have  preferred  sitting  in  some  inn, 
drinking  a  glass  of  Krupp  beer  (the 
beer  was  also  benevolently  controlled). 

All  this  I  wrote  about,  and  it  was 
printed,  and  I  was  well  paid  for  it. 
"The  Kaiser  in  Berlin,"  "The  Ship 
Canal  in  Kiel,"  "Krupp's  Works  in 
Essen."  "Lieb  Vaterlaiid  Magst  Ruhig 
Sein." 

Now,  Essen  is  raw  and  cold,  the 
hotel  is  unheated,  the  streets  are  dimly 
lighted,  the  flames  flare  but  feebly; 
guns  and  cannon  are  being  broken  into 
junk,  and  locomotives  are  being  turned 
out  by  the  Krupps  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  a  day.  That  is,  when  there 
is  no  strike,  or  when  the  Spartacists 
are  not  threatening  to  blow  up  the 
landscape,  as  they  did  this  very  day. 

The  walls  of  the  Krupp  works  and 
the  walls  everywhere  are  plastered 
over  by  placards,  red,  white  and  pink; 
one     over     the     other.     Now     a     Com- 
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munistic,  then  a  Socialistic,  a  Ger- 
man Nationalistic,  or  over  all  of  them, 
a  proclamation  by  the  burgomaster, 
counselling  against  more  than  two 
people  being  together  on  the  streets, 
and  prohibiting  all  public  demonstra- 
tions. 

Ten  years  ago  hundreds  of  soldiers 
or  thousands  of  them,  marching  down 
the  street,  would  have  created  no  sen- 
sation. A  dozen  of  them  now,  walking 
as  slowly  as  a  funeral  procession,  com- 
mand everyone's  attention;  for  their 
guns  mean  real  business,  and  their 
belts  are  full  of  hand  grenades.  Today 
they  killed  thirty  people,  wounded 
twice  as  many,  and  are  ready  to  shoot 
again. 

Having  an  appointment  with  the 
burgomaster.  Dr.  Luther,  I  had  to 
pass  the  armed  guards,  who  wanted 
to  know  my  business.  I  did  look  sus- 
picious; for  my  hip  pocket  was  bulg- 
ing, not  from  a  revolver  or  a  hand 
grenade,  but  from  my  pocketbook,  full 
of  paper  marks,  now  worth  less  than 
two  cents  each.  I  passed  sections  of 
barbed  wire,  more  armed  guards,  and 
after  some  minutes  waiting  and  more 
inspection  I  was  admitted.  Dr.  Luther 
was  glad  to  see  me.  With  trembling 
voice  he  told  me  what  the  coming  of 
the  Quakers  had  meant  to  him  and  to 
Essen.  "We  know  now  that  there  are 
still  human  hearts  that  are  human. 

"Others  have  come,"  he  said,  "French, 
English  and  American,  to  gloat  over 
Germany's  misery;  but  the  Quakers 
said:  'We  came  to  feed  your  children.' 
"They  didn't  laugh  or  weep  or  wring 
their  hands;  and  three  days  after  their 
coming  they  were  cooking  rice  and 
beans,  and  cocoa,  ladling  them  out  to 
the  little  ones." 

He  knew  that  the  Quakers  were 
merely  the  tools,  "Werkzeuge" ;  that 
the  food  was  given  by  American  and 
German-American  people.  "But  it  is 
the  way  they  came  and  the  way  they 
are  working  which  deserves  our  ad- 
miration and  thanks. 

"Yes,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  be  the 
burgomaster  of  Essen  or  of  any  Ger- 
man city,  with  bombs  and  dynamite  in 
the  hands  of  the  workingmen,  and  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  occupation  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.  The  French  are 
only  a  few  miles  away — tomorrow 
they  may  be  here — their  eyes  are  upon 
the  Ruhr."  We  talked  over  the  politi- 
cal situation  and  he  said  that  he  sees 
no  light  ahead. 

The  Kaiserhof  Hotel  was  new  to  me. 
It  is  a  gorgeous  hostelry  with  an  al- 
most American  lobby.  A  group  of 
American  relief  workers  sat  at  the 
dinner-table  with  two  German  guests 
— a  poet  and  the  city  physician,  the 
latter  speaking  no  English.  Edward 
Moon,  the  head  of  the  Quaker  Mis- 
sion, speaks  a  fantastic  German.  He 
is  indignant  (humorously  so)  over  the 
way  he  learned  his  college  German. 

"Mein  teacher  taught  me  Wilhelm 
Tell  und  die  Lorelei,  und  ich  habe 
now  to  know  about  Umsteigen  and 
Rochen  Beans,  and  I  learned  about 
comben  mein  golden  hair,"  he  said, 
dramatically  sweeping  his  hand  over 
the  top  of  his  head,  which  is  as  free 


from  hair  as  his  heart  is  from  guile. 
His  wife  is  a  jewel,  a  Quaker  jewel, 
and  we  all  got  on  famously  with  the 
poet  and  the  city  physician.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Germans  are  thoro  and 
much  given  to  statistics;  but  the  physi- 
cian admits  that  these  Americans  have 
made  statistics  intelligible,  and  above 
all  else  have  centered  Germany's  at- 
tention upon  the  children. 

The  offices  of  the  Quaker  Mission  in 
the  Keramik  House  are  typically 
American,  with  their  typewriters, 
tabulating  machines,  manifolders,  and 
a  something  more  cheery,  homelike 
and  marvelously  human.  They  have 
atmosphere,  a  new  atmosphere,  un- 
known in  the  Bureau  of  German  Bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  visited  the  home  of  the  Moons  on 
the  Bismarck  Strasse.  The  widow  of 
a  steel  master  owns  it  and  lives  in  it  in 
harmonious  relationship  with  these 
Americans,  who  were  quartered  there 
by  the  law,  which  allows  just  so  many 
rooms  to  a  householder,  and  com- 
mandeers all  surplus.  In  this  home 
thirteen  people  live  where  one  old 
couple  once  lived  in  pompous  splendor. 
The  house  is  over-furnished,  and 
smothered  in  bric-a-brac,  in  the 
poorest  of  poor  taste.  I  have  never 
seen  such  poor  taste  in  America,  and 
we  have  sinned  grievously  in  that 
direction.  There  are  grotesque  vases, 
impossible  furniture,  cabinets  stuffed 
full  of  nicknacks,  and  portraits  of 
the  imperial  family!  For  the  old  lady 
will  not  be  weaned  from  her  loyalty  to 
the   Hohenzollerns. 

I  also  visited  the  home  of  a  radical 
miner  whom  I  met  ten  years  before. 
Then  he  was  a  moderate  Socialist,  and 
he  is  now  the  reddest  of  the  red.  His 
home  is  one  room  and  a  kitchen,  for 
five  people.  His  noon  meal  was  a  slice 
of  bread  with  a  very  thin  coating  of 
lard  over  it,  a  plate  full  of  potatoes 
and  cabbage  mixed,  and  a  weak  brew 
of  coffee  without  sugar  or  milk.  Upon 
that  he  has  to  subsist,  working  eight 
hours  a  day  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
For  what?  For  whom? 

If  the  home  had  been  dirty  and  the 
children  had  been  in  rags;  if  they  had 
begged  for  money  or  bread,  it  would 
not  have  been  half  so  pathetic  as  it 
was,  with  the  rooms  sweet  smelling, 
the  children's  threadbare  clothes  clean 
and  neatly  patched,  the  wife's  face  a 
marble  pallor,  like  that  of  a  suffering 
Madonna.  Tbe  man  is  a  burning  torch, 
ready  to  consume  or  be  consumed.  I 
could  not  stay  long,  hardly  fifteen 
minutes,  the  room  was  so  tragically 
chilly.  Like  a  tomb  in  which  living  be- 
ings had  been  immured. 

"I  may  die  tomorrow,"  the  husband 
said.  "I  shall  be  glad  to  die;  it  is  bet- 
ter to  die  than  to  live." 

It  does  not  matter  what  one's  views 
are  upon  the  question  of  the  repara- 
tions. When  they  are  paid,  it  will  not 
be  the  Krupps  who  will  feel  the  bur- 
den, or  the  steel  master's  widow  in 
that  bourgeois  home,  who  will  suffer. 
They  will  be  provided  for.  It  is  the 
miners  and  the  melters  of  metal,  who 
are  now  living  at  the  edge  of  despair, 
who  will  be  crushed. 


Do  you  borrow 

Garden  Hose 

or  lend  it? 

Whichever  you  do,  you  will  en- 
joy Mr.  Butler's  inimitable  gar- 
den hose  story,  "Millingham's 
Gat- Fooler,"  which  we  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  reprint  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  friends, 
32  pages,  bound  in  boards  and 
illustrated  with  amusing  pic- 
tures. Sent  free  to  promote  your 
garden  hose  education.  This 
book  contains  no  advertising, 
direct  or  inferential.  With  it 
we  enclose  a  pamphlet: 

"The  Truth  About 

Garden  Hose' 


.99 


which  tells  you  how  to  know  a  good 
hose  when  you  see  it,  how  to  get  the 
kind  of  hose  best  suited  to  your  needs, 
and  how  to  care  for  it  to  make  it  wear 
as  long  as  possible.  A  book  of  valuable 
information  for  every  gardener,  florist, 
garage  owner,  or  other  user  of  hose. 
Incidentally,  it  tells  you  about  our  three 
standard  brands  of  garden  hose 

BULL  DOG 

MILO 
GOOD  LUCK 

and  explains  why  these  particular 
brands  have  become  within  5  years  the 
most  widely  talked  of  hose  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  why  one  of  them  will  exactly 
fit  your  garden  hose  needs.  Send  for 
these  books  today. 

BOSTON      WOVEN      HOSE      AND 

RUBBER    COMPANY 
158     Portland     St.,    Cambridge,     Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  Garden  Hose  in  the  uorld 

and    manufacturers    of    the    famous    GOOD    LUCK 

Fruit    Jar    Rubbers 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 
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Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering   to  a   Discriminating  Clientele 

ONE  of  the  handsomest  hotels  in 
the  country ;  accommodates  three 
hundred  guests. 

Good  Golf  Course  (professional  in 
charge).  Fine  Tennis  Courts.  Bath- 
ing (professional  in  charge).  Boating. 
Aquaplaning.  Fishing.  Saddle  Horses 
(riding  master  in  charge).  Dancing 
Each  Evening. 
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Cottages  to  Rent  by 
Season 


J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Proprietor 

(Also  Hotel    Russell,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.) 


For  booklet  and  reservations  until  June 
20th,  address: 

J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Manager 

Hotel  Weylin,  54th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PROFILE  HOUSE 

AND  COTTAGES 
White  Mountains,      New  Hampshire 

Famous  tor  Over  Half  a  Century 


Open  June  30th— Sept.  25th 

Clientele  of  Highest  Standard 

Golf,     Tennis.      Fishing.      Mountain      Trails, 

Woodland   Paths;   Own  Farm  and  Dairy. 

On  "IDEAL  TOUR!" 

C.    II.    C!IIEEXT>EAF,    President 

EVERETT   B.   RICH,    Mang   Director. 

KARL  I'.    ABBOTT,    Manager 

N.    y.    Omce:    Town    &    Country,    8    W.    40tli 

Telepiione  Vancieihilt    2290. 

Affiliated  Hotel — The  Vendome,  Boston 


St. 
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Bretton  Woods 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 

FAMOUS   FOR   GOLF 

2  Courses — 27  Holes 

ALL    IMOTOR   ROADS    LEAD   TO 

BRETTON   WOODS 

THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT 

■  Open  June  18.      Closes  October  1. 

I  C.   J.   DUNPHY.   Manager. 

I     THE  MOUNT  WASHINGTON 

I  Open   .T11I.V    7.       Closes   Mid.    October. 

1  C.    J.  ROOT,  Manager. 

B  For   infnrmiilion,  rates,  etc.,  apply 

I     New  Yorli  Booiiing  Office,  243  Fiftli  Ave. 
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SEE  EURORE 

Five  weeks  with  Prof.  Otto  Bond,  Chicago  University. 
Brittany,  Paris,  the  battlefront.  motoring  in  tlie  Cliateau 
country,  the  Pyrenees.      "With  the  understanding  also." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER  TOURS  TO 

EUROPE 

Interesting  Itineraries 
Scholarly  Leadership 
Small  Groups 
Weekly  Sailings 

For  details   write 

BUREAU    OF     UNIVERSITY     TRAVEL 
7a  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


'^^  Straight  Down  to  China 

(Continued  from  page  580) 

there  is  ample  room  for  anyone  to 
turn  around  and  walk  back.  But  I 
didn't  know  that  at  the  time.  In  the 
frame  of  mind  that  I  was  not  enjoying' 
at  that  moment,  it  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural for  me  to  estimate  the  width  of 
that  path  at  two  and  one-half  inches. 
In  fact,  I  distinctly  remember  that 
some  of  that  hard  rock  leaned  out  once 
or  twice  and  deliberately  attempted  to 
shove  me  off  the  path.  As  I  said,  my 
idea  of  the  side  of  a  canyon  is  some- 
thing to  be  let  strictly  alone.  In  this 
helpless  condition,  with  nine  persons 
behind  and  eight  in  front,  and  the  side 
of  that  Canyon  jabbing  at  me,  I 
couldn't  think  of  a  thing  to  do  but 
place  myself  in  the  hands  of  God  and 
that  mule  and  sit  tight. 

There  are  people  who  like  to  go  up 
on  the  Woolworth  Building  and  stick 
their  fool  heads  out  the  window  and 
look  right  straight  down.  It  is  a  sport 
I  never  cared  for.  My  stomach  is  not 
built  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It  has  a 
way  of  turning  over  and  over  and 
over,  and  it  is  not  exactly  round,  I 
judge,  because  one  end  of  it  com- 
mences slapping  against  my  heart  and 
the  blood  rushes  to  my  head  and  per- 
spiration comes  out  on  my  forehead — 
well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  just 
don't  care  for  it. 

But  there  I  was  on  that  mule,  all 
dressed  up  in  my  overalls,  and  no  place 
to  go  but  forward.  The  descent  is  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees 
and  at  intervals  of  some  twenty  to 
fifty  yards  one  turns,  or  rather,  the 
mule  turns  and  descends  again  on  a 
new  tack.  Those  turns  are  a  joy. 
They  are  so  sharp  that  the  mule's 
head  sticks  right  out  over  eternity 
and  the  mule  carefully  takes  about 
ten  steps  in  order  to  get  around 
that  turn  without  falling  off.  It 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  the  mule  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  conscious  of  the 
perilous  situation  and  would  confide  in 
you  about  his  sentiments.  But  the  mule 
goes  thru  all  of  its  maneuvers  so  ab- 
sent-mindedly that  you  wonder  if  he 
may  not  be  in  love  or  possibly  involved 
in  some  business  trouble.  In  fact,  his 
mind  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  im- 
mediate present  at  all. 

I  suspect  that  I  was  the  most  fright- 
ened person  who  ever  went  down  into 
the  Grand  Canyon,  but  it  gives  me 
some  pleasure  to  recall  that  a  young 
man  in  our  party  named  R.  L.  Thomas, 
who  is  assistant  public  pi'osecutor  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  who  took  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  recent  World  War, 
tried  to  smile  at  me  at  one  of  those 
turns.  His  face  had  a  greenish,  ashen 
hue.  At  first  I  didn't  realize  that  he 
was  smiling.  I  thought  perhaps  he  had 
been  poisoned.  His  mule  was  of  a  par- 
ticularly contemplative  nature  and  had 
stopped  right  on  that  turn  and  low- 
ered its  head  to  its  feet.  There  it  stood 
and  looked  down  over  the  precipice. 
Thomas  said,  "Mr.  Guide,  I  hope  no 
fool  has  been  telling  this  mule  that 
he's   a   diving   mule." 

We  went  only  a  short  distance  and 
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found  the  path  covered  with  snow.  The 
mules  had  been  over  it  many  times  so 
that  it  was  packed  hard,  but  the  descent 
was  so  steep  that  our  mules'  hind  feet 
slipped  at  every  step,  usually  from 
three  to  eight  inches.  None  of  them  fell 
down.  However,  that  is  a  mere  inci- 
dent. It  felt  like  the  mule  was  falling 
down  each  time  he  took  a  step.  Now, 
I  happen  to  know  quite  a  bit  about 
mules.  I  knew,  for  instance,  that  a 
mule  is  the  most  sure-footed  animal 
that  has  ever  been  domesticated.  I 
knew  that  I  was  far  safer  on  that 
mule  than  I  would  have  been  walking, 
or  crawling,  because  I  would  never 
have  stood  up  on  that  path.  I  would 
have  sat  down  immediately.  I  know 
that  a  mule  very  seldom  falls  down 
and  I  observed  that  those  mules  had 
special  shoes  which  catch  in  that  beaten 
snow  and  hold  after  a  short  slide.  But 
most  of  the  members  of  that  party  did 
not  know  that.  I  don't  see  how  they 
ever  sustained  the  strain  on  their 
nerves.  They  laughed  and  joked  thru 
the  whole  trip.  My  admiration  for 
them  is  unbounded. 

After  we  passed  the  snow,  we  came 
to  a  point  where  the  path  was  wet 
with  melted  snow,  and  muddy  and 
slippery.  That  was  equally  frighten- 
ing. And  then  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  is  not  even  the  slightest 
outward  slope  below  the  path.  There 
is  nothing  but  a  sheer  drop  right 
straight  down  to  China.  At  this  point, 
we  dismounted  and  led  our  mules.  For- 
tunately, the  path  there  is  quite  wide. 
Even  so,  I  assumed  a  crouching  posi- 
tion, staying  as  far  as  possible  from 
that  outer  edge. 

As  one  views  the  Canyon  from  the 
rim,  the  layers  of  white  and  red  rock 
appear  to  be  about  ten  feet  high  each, 
but  going  down  the  side  of  the  Canyon 
you  pass,  of  course,  each  layer.  And 
while  I  don't  know  how  thick  each  is, 
it  seems  miles. 

There  are  some  strange  psychologi- 
cal reactions  in  an  experience  such  as 
the  descent  into  that  Canyon.  When  I 
could  look  out  over  the  edge  of  the 
path  and  see  little  stunted  trees  four 
to  ten  fee£  high,  growing  from  the 
masses  of  boulders,  just  below,  I  was 
not  afraid;  and  yet  reason  told  me 
that  if  by  any  chance  I  should  fall  off 
that  path,  those  little  stunted  growths 
would  never  save  me.  And  the  mule 
seemed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  give 
all  the  thrill  to  be  had.  The  mules  like 
the  outer  edge  of  the  path.  They  re- 
main away  from  the  inside  whenever 
they  can.  One  of  the  mules  chose  a 
particularly  trying  point  to  stop  for 
lunch.  In  that  absent-minded  way  that 
I  complained  of  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph, this  mule  had  noticed  a  patch 
of  grass  above  his  head  and  well  out 
of  reach.  He  turned  sideways  on  that 
narrow  path  and  reached  up  for  it. 
One  of  his  hind  feet  was  within  an 
inch  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
other  hind  foot  was  actually  out  over 
the  precipice  and  he  was  feeling  for 
a  place  to  put  it  down.  There  wasn't 
any  place  to  put  it  down  short  of  a 
mile  below.  And  I  sat  there  helpless 
for    five    seconds    that    seemed    like    a 
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If  there  were  one  super-man  whose  name  was  known  every- 
where in  the  world  and  whose  signature  on  pieces  of  sky-blue 
paper  had  the  miraculous  power  to  make  your  journey  as  a  traveler 
in  foreign  lands  one  unbroken  trail  of  helpful  attention  and 
personal  courtesies;  and  at  the  same  time  was  usable  anywhere  as 
actual  money  and  always  safe — 

Would  you  get  those  particular  pieces  of  sky-blue  paper  with 
that  signature  before  you  traveled  anywhere? 

Would  you? 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

are  pieces  of  paper  of  just  that  value.  For  thirty  years  the 
knowledge  of  their  safety,  their  special  and  helpful  influence  to 
travelers  in  foreign  lands,  has  been  growing  around  the  world 
with  the  growing  international  influence  of  the  American  Express 
Company.  With  thousands  of  correspondents  and  many  sepa- 
rate offices  in  the  principal  seaports  and  inland  cities  of  the  world 
the  American  Express  Company  has  gained  high  reputation  for 
service;  and  its  Travelers  Cheques  have  come  to  be  universally 
recognized  as  compelling  letters  of  introduction — securing  all 
sorts  of  assistance  and  the  most  helpful  advice. 

Worthless  until  personally  counter-signed  by  the  owner, 
these  cheques  insure  themselves  against  theft  or  loss.  They  are 
convenient,  simple  and  of  nominal  cost. 

Of  all  TRAVELER'S  absolute  necessities  at  home  or  abroad,  American 
Express  Company's  Travelers  Cheques  come  first. 

For  great  Britain  Sterling  Cheques,  5  and  10  £ ;  and  Franc 
Cheques  200  and  400  francs — for  France.  They  are  not  subject 
to  a  varying  exchange,  and  are  proof  against  sharp  money  changers. 
For  the  United  States,  Canada  and  all  other  countries,  the 
Dollar  Travelers  Cheque.  Buy  them  at  Express  offices  or  at  your 
own  bank. 

For  all  journeys  secure  your  steamship  tickets,  hotel  reserva- 
tions and  itineraries  or  plan  your  cruise  or  tour  through  the 
American  Express  Travel  Department. 
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Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

Grant's  tomb  — the  ever- 
wonderful  Palisades— great  awe- 
inspiringmountains— anewpoint 
of  interest  at  every  mile.  Most 
delightful  inland  water  trip  on 
the  American  continent— on  the 
finest  river  craft  in  the  world,  the 
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Travel  By  Steamer 

For  business  or  pleasure  travel  on  the  luxurious, 
clean,  cool,  comfortable  D.  &  C.  steamers. 

DAILY  BETWEEN 
Detroit  and  Buffalo        Detroit  and  Cleveland 


{Eastern  Time) 

Lv.  Detroit  5:30  p.  m. 

Arr.  Buffalo  8:30  a.  m. 
Lv.  Buffalo  6:00  p.  m. 

Arr.  Detroit  9:00  a.  m. 
FARE  —  $6.00  one  way, 
$11.50  round  trip. 


{Eastern  Time) 

Lv.  each  city  11  p.  m. 
Arr.  each  city  6:15  a.  m. 

(Daylight  trips  during 

July  and  August) 

FARE — $3.60  one  way, 

$6.60  round  trip. 


Berths.  $1.80  up;  staterooms    $4.20  up;  parlor.  $7.20  up. 
M'ar  tax  extra 

Rail  tickets  accepted,  either  way,  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo;  Detroit  and  Cleveland.    Automobiles  trans- 
ported (gas  must  be  removed) .   Wireless  aboard. 
For  reservations  address  R.  G.  Stoddard, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 

A.  A.  Schantz,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
J.  T.  McMillan, 

Vice  Pres. 
R. G.  Stoddard, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


month,  waiting  for  the  beast  to  put 
that  foot  down  and  fall  over.  But  he 
didn't.  Mules  never  do.  They  stand  on 
three  legs  without  difficulty  for  quite 
a  long  period  of  time.  Then  there  was 
another  mule,  equally  unmindful  of 
the  sentiments  of  his  rider,  who  was 
in  a  playful  mood.  This  mule  trotted 
up  behind  another  and  bit  him  on  the 
hind  leg,  whereupon  the  injured  mule 
kicked  him  in  the  face.  His  rider  re- 
marked: "Don't  do  that,  Miss  Mule. 
It  isn't  polite,  especially  not  here."  I 
heartily  agreed  with  him. 

T  suppose  by  this  time  hundreds  of 
-L  thousands  of  people  must  have  seen 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  yet  I  can 
promise  you  that  when  you  see  it,  even 
tho  you  have  purchased  a  prosaic 
ticket  for  your  mule  and  your  lunch, 
you  will  feel  that  you  are  the  first  per- 
son who  has  ever  seen  it.  It  is  eter- 
nally new.  There  is  not  a  scratch  on  it. 
When  you  look  down  you  cannot  see 
the  trail  below  and  when  you  look  up 
you  cannot  see  the  trail  above.  All  the 
way  up  and  down  there  is  only  one  in- 
dication that  anyone  has  ever  been 
over  that  Canyon  before.  It  is  the  ten 
or  twenty  paces  of  trail  that  you  can 
see  ahead  or  behind.  I  can  remember 
only  one  pleasant  thought  I  had  going 
down  that  Canyon.  I  pictured  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  first  man  who  ever  saw 
that  Canyon,  coming  back  and  trying 
to  tell  someone  about  it.  He  must  have 
been  set  down  as  the  champion  liar  of 
that  decade.  I'd  like  to  know  what  he 
said.  I'll  bet  he  said  "Damn." 

It  requires  more  than  two  hours  to 
make  the  descent  into  the  Canyon  and 
there  is  not  a  dull  moment.  The  path 
is  steep  all  the  way.  The  thrill  is  un- 
ceasing. I  remember  how  amused  I  was 
on  the  way  down  at  the  sight  of  the  big 
leather  bags  containing  the  lunch  boxes 
flopping  against  the  sides  of  the 
guides'  animals.  In  the  first  place,  I 
didn't  have  much  confidence  in  getting 
down  alive.  In  the  next  place  I  knew 
that  if  I  ever  did  get  down,  I  was 
going  to  remain  there  the  rest  of  my 
life,  so  one  lunch  would  only  prolong 
the  agony.  And  another  fact  bearing 
on  those  lunches  was  that  I  knew  I 
would  not  be  able  to  eat.  Even  if  I  had 
been  able  to  chew  a  little  bit  I  couldn't 
swallow. 

But  when  we  finally  got  down,  I  fell 
on  that  lunch  with  a  wild  yell  and 
clawed  thru  to  the  last  olive.  Then  we 
went  over  to  the  eSge  of  Turtle  Back 
plateau  and  looked  down  again,  a  dis- 
tance just  as  far  as  we  had  come.  We 
were  down  about  3600  feet  and  it  is 
another  3600  feet  to  the  river.  You  can 
see  the  river  from  the  edge  of  Turtle 
Back  plateau.  It  is  a  sight  just  as 
thrilling  as  the  view  from  the  top  down 
to  Turtle  Back,  but  not  so  beautiful. 

I  enjoyed  the  trip  up  much  more 
than  the  trip  down;  in  fact,  I  may 
have  impressed  the  reader  by  this  time 
with  the  idea  that  I  did  not  enjoy  the 
trip  down  at  all.  But  an  experience  of 
this  sort  is  of  great  value.  When  you 
have  gone  down  into  the  Grand  Can- 
yon you  will  never  be  frightened 
again.    Very    few   persons    are    fright- 


ened stiff  for  two  solid  hours.  I  am 
vaccinated  now  against  ever  being 
frightened.  I  could  hang  from  the  top 
of  the  Woolworth  Building  and  whistle 
a  tune.  I  could  dangle  my  feet  out  the 
fortieth  story  window.  I  know  that, 
because  when  I  finally  did  get  to  the 
top  of  the  Canyon  I  sat  down  on  the 
cement  wall  around  the  edge  and  tore 
an  envelope  to  pieces  and  watched  the 
paper  flutter  down. 

Strangely  enough,  several  of  the 
members  of  our  party  became  hysteri- 
cal on  the  way  up.  There  was  one 
woman  who  squealed  all  the  way  and 
another  who  laughed  hysterically  for 
an  hour. 

One  of  the  mules  got  a  stone  wedged 
in  his  shoe  on  the  return  and  the  guide 
knelt  beside  him  and  lifted  that  foot 
while  he  hammered  at  the  stone.  Just 
at  this  point  there  is  a  sheer  drop  of 
about  thirty  feet  to  the  trail  below — 
the  trail  we  had  just  come  over.  At 
the  edge  of  our  trail  where  the  guide 
was  kneeling,  there  was  some  loose 
gravel  and  dirt.  It  gave  way  and  the 
guide  began  to  slip  over  the  edge.  My 
poor,  overworked  stomach  did  one  more 
revolution  and  I  managed  to  swallow 
my  heart  before  it  jumped  clear  out  of 
my  mouth.  The  man  on  the  mule  in 
question  hastily  dismounted.  The  guide 
smiled  broadly,  caught  hold  of  the 
mule's  slender  legs  with  both  hands 
and  pulled  himself  up.  It  was  all  in 
the  day's  work  for  him.  He  is  welcome 
to  his  job.  As  for  the  mule,  he  never 
even  waked  up. 

When  we  finally  arrived  at  the  top 
several  members  of  the  party  informed 
me  that  my  bravery  had  been  quite  an 
inspiration  to  them,  that  the  fact  that 
I  never  winced  or  showed  any  fear 
helped  them  a  great  deal. 

I'm  no  modest  violet  and  I  know  it. 
Just  between  me  and  myself  I  am  very 
fond  of  me  and  I  think  right  well  of 
me.  I  like  praise.  I  can  sop  up  just 
about  as  much  of  it  as  the  next  man. 
But  I  said,  "Stop,  hold,  wait  a  minute. 
This  is  going  too  far.  I'll  never  see  you 
again,  probably,  but  I  have  got  to  live 
with  myself  the  rest  of  my  life,  and 
I  can't  do  so  in  peace  feeling  that  I 
have  perpetrated  any  such  hoax  as 
that.  I  was  not  brave.  Terx'or  had 
locked  my  jaws  and  I  did  not  cry  be- 
cause I  was  speechless.  If  the  expres- 
sion on  my  face  didn't  change,  it  was 
because  I  was  petrified.  The  reason  I 
didn't  fall  off  that  mule  was  that  I 
had  placed  my  feet  in  the  stirrups  in 
the  corral  and  I  was  never  subsequently 
able  to  move  my  legs:" 

I  rode  that  mule  all  night.  I  rode 
him  up  the  face  of  cliffs  and  I  rode 
him  over  slender  girders  on  Brooklyn 
bridge,  and  I  fell  down  elevator  shafts 
with  him  and  he  and  I  went  over  the 
edge  of  precipices  and  we  hung  on  by 
one  finger — yes,  as  I  dreamed  it,  he 
had  a  finger,  too.  And  we  slipped  inch 
by  inch  all  the  way  down  that  Canyon 
and  finally  drowned  in  the  river  below, 
and  we  followed  trails  out  to  strange 
places  where  the  trail  ended  and  we 
could  neither  go  forward  nor  turn 
around  and  we  stayed  there  until  we 
starved  to  death. 
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I  know  well  enough  now  how  timid 
men  manage  to  march  forward  into 
battle.  They  are  so  scared  they  haven't 
will  power  enough  left  to  do  anything 
but  obey  the  word  of  command.  I  know 
now  how  panics  start.  If  just  one  per- 
son of  our  party  had  insisted  on  going 
back,  about  99  9/10  per  cent  of  us 
would  have  followed. 

But  the  thrill  is  worth  it  all.  Don't 
miss  it!  Just  think  of  being  able  to  be 
scared  green  for  two  hours  and  yet  not 
actually  be  in  any  danger.  Think  of 
vaccinating  yourself  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  against  being  afraid.  Think 
of  overcoming,  once  for  all,  that  in- 
ability to  look  straight  down  from  a 
high  point.  But  out  of  the  wealth  of 
my  experience  I  want  to  furnish  you  a 
magic  phrase,  and  urge  you  to  say  it 
over  and  over  to  yourself  all  the  way 
down  and  all  the  way  up:  "This  mule 
thinks  just  as  much  of  his  hide  as  I 
do  of  mine."  Just  keep  that  in  mind. 

Now  you  may  be  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  can  get  a  tremendous  thrill 
out  of  a  starlight  night.  If  you  are,  you 
don't  need  any  advice  from  me.  You 
can  have  a  good  time  in  New  Jersey. 
But  if  you  are  hard-boiled  like  I  am 
and  if  you  have  been  disappointed 
many  times,  then  I  recommend  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  is  sure  fire.  In  fact, 
it  is  such  sure  fire  that  it  reminds  me 
of  a  story  told  of  two  Texas  negroes. 
One  of  them  had  been  bragging  about 
all  the  places  he  had  seen  and  the 
other  said: 

"Have  you  ever  had  delirium  tre- 
mens?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  ain't  never  seen  nothing 
and  you  ain't  never  been  nowhere." 

New  York 

Did  Mr.  Edison  Flunk  You? 


Try  This  One 


The  annual  Information  Test  given 
by  the  Friends'  School  in  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  to  its  students,  which 
we  herewith  pass  on  to  Independent 
readers  as  in  former  years,  this  year 
coincides  in  timely  fashion  with  Mr. 
Edison's  much  talked-of  information 
tests.  They  are  in  general  the  same 
sort  of  test,  tho  the  Quaker  one  is  de- 
signed to  bring  out  a  less  special  and 
limited  type  of  mind  and  training.  The 
average  student  results  from  this 
year's  test,  compared  with  results 
from  past  years  since  1911,  show  that 
this  test  is  rather  moi'e  difficult  than 
those  of  the  past  two  years.  This  fact 
is  for  your  encouragement;  for  a 
standard  to  measure  by  is  the  fact 
that  the  highest  record  in  the  Friends' 
School  was  made  by  a  girl  of  the 
Senior  class  in  High  School,  with  a 
score  of  86. 

The  answers  follow  on  another  page ; 
don't  have  an  unseasonable  curiosity 
about  them,  if  you  really  want  to  have 
any  fun  with  the  questions. 
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Guaranty 

Travelers  Checks 


Wise  vacationists  in  the  Great 
Outdoors — on  short  trips  or  all- 
summer  tours  —  hesitate  to  carry 
their  vacation  money  al/in  cash. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 
serve  as  the  equivalent  of  currency 
everywhere.  Unlike  currency,  how- 
ever, they  are  replaceable  if  lost. 
Their  convenient  amounts  (Sio,$20, 
$50,  $100)  are  just  what  is  needed 
for  everyday  expenses.  Banks  cash 
them.  Shops,  hotels,  railroad  and 
steamship  offices  accept  them. 

On  sale  at  banks.  Ask  your  bank, 
or  write  us,  for  descriptive  booklet, 
"Guaranty  Service  to  Travelers." 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

new  york    london   paris    brussels    liverpool   havre   constantinople 
Capital  and  Surplus  $50,000,000         Resources  over  $800,000,000 


Name  : 


1.  The     founder     of     the     Commonwealth     of 

Pennsylvania 

2.  The   Governor   of   Pennsylvania. 


"  Beauty  Is   Only  Skin   Deep 


99 


A  GOLD  BRICK  always  looks  good.  It  has  to.  Its  promising 
appearance  is  its  sole  virtue.  Looks  alone  will  not  sell 
goods  today.  Merchandise  with  a  name — the  name  of  its  maker — 
lias  the  call.  For  only  the  maker  of  worthy  goods  can  long  afford 
to  advertise.  At  the  High  Court  of  Public  Opinion  any  other 
sort  is  soon  condemned. 

Wise  manufacturers  seek  the  good  publications  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  wares.  The  publishers  seek  the  reputable  advertising  for 
the  readers'  guidance.  The  well-informed  buyer  seeks  news  of 
good  merchandise  through  the  columns  of  the  best  publications. 

This  proves  the  value  of  advertising.  Neither  advertiser  nor 
l)ublisher  can  prosper  without  your  patronage.  Therefore,  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  cater  to  you.    They  do  it,  too. 

And  it  is  distinctly  to  your  advantage  to  be  guided  by  the 
message  they  lay  before  you — the  advertisements. 

Read  them  regularly! 
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THE  utmost  in  resort  hotels  absolutely 
unrivaled,  on  the  North  Jersey  Coast, 
for  comfort,  equipment,  guest  facilities  and 
general  environment. 

Accommodates  600.  All  rooms  outside  ones. 
Hot  and  cold  salt  water  in  all  bath  rooms. 
Perfect   service  by   white  employees. 

Beautiful  Grill  Room 

Largest  and  finest  restaurant  on  North 
Jersey  Coast.  A  la  Carte  service.  Daily 
concerts.  Jazz  band  for  dancing.  Guests 
extended  privileges  to  new  18  hole  golf 
course. 

NEW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE 

8  West  40th  Street 

W.  H.  Westwood,   New  York  Representative 
Sherman  Dennis,  Manager 


Marlborough  Hotel 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

SEASHORE   AND   COUNTRY  COMBINED 
Open  the  entire  year  American  Plan 


ROOMS  AND  BATH 

Running  Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  Every  Room 


Hotel  of  Service,  Comfort,  Quality,  Courtesy  and  Personal  Supervision 

Guests  extended  frh-vileges  to  ne^M  l8  hole  golf  course 
HAROLD  W.  SEXTON,  Manager 


^■^l»^lfe^l^l?y^l??^lfeTtlfe^l?f^lf;^tlfy^lt7^lr7Ttl>7^lT7rtlt7^^ 


ALL  the  old  chami 
>  of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


'■-^% 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

tjALFONTE-HADDON  HaH 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  .  AMERICAN  PLAN  .  ALWAYS  OPEN 


3.  The  Chairman  of  the   American   Relief  Ad- 

ministration   for   feeding    European    chil- 
dren. 

4.  The   city    in   which   the   League   of   Nations 

meets. 

5.  The   Bengali   poet   who   visited   Germantown 

last   autumn. 

6.  The    holder    of    the    world's    championship 

for    tennis. 

7.  The   President  of  France. 

8.  The    President    of    the    German    Republic. 

9.  The    President    of    Mexico. 

10.  Three     Presidents     of     the     United     States 

who    died    in    office. 

11.  The    Republicans    elected    to    the    Presidency 

since   Roosevelt. 

12.  The    Democratic    Presidents    since    the    Civil 

War. 
18.     The    President   of   Harvard   University. 
14       The    English    novelist    whose    history    of   the 

world   has   just   been   published. 

II 

What  personality  is  suggested  by: 

15.  Tuskegee. 

16.  Hull    House. 

17.  Old    Chester. 

18.  Tarsus. 

19.  Marion,    Ohio. 

20.  St.  Helena. 

Ill 

In  what  cities  are  these  parks? 

21.  Golden    Gate    Park. 

22.  Central    Park. 

23.  Bois     de     Boulogne. 

24.  Fairmount    Park. 

25.  Hyde   Park. 

26.  Rock    Creek    Park. 

IV 

Give  both  name  of  author  and  title 
of  book: 

27.  In   this    story    a    fence    is    painted,    two    are 

lost    in    a    cave,    and    the    villain    dies    in 
the  cave. 

28.  In  this   book   we   read  of  Topsy,  who  "just 

growed." 

29.  A    romance    of   bandits,   heather,    wrestling, 

and  Exmoor. 

30.  A    contemporary    play    in    which    the   butler 

takes  the  lead  when  the  "characters"  are 
wrecked   on    an    island. 

31.  A    play    in    which    the    heroine    enters    court 

in   disguise  and   acts   as   judge. 

32.  A    tale    by    a    former    Rhodes    Scholar,    tell- 

ing   of    distributing    books    from    a    trav- 
eling   van. 

33.  A  study   in   dual   personality,  by  R.   L.   S. 

34.  The  step-father  believes   in   "firmness,"   and 

"Barkis    is    willin'." 

35.  A    novel    of    the    Revolution    by    a    surgeon ; 

the   hero,  a  young   Quaker,    rides   to   join 
Washington. 

36.  A    contemporary   play   by  an   English   poet ; 

the    hero    is    shot    in    a   theater. 

37.  The    hero    was    a    Spaniard    who    tilted    at 

windmills. 

38.  A    long    poem    in    which    the    wily    hero    es- 

capes   a    one-eyed    giant    and    continues 
his    voyage. 


In  what  way  distinguished? 


39. 

John   Woolman. 

40. 

Cyrus    H.    K.    Curtis. 

41. 

Calvin    Coolidge. 

42. 

Opal    Whiteley. 

43. 

Anne    Douglas    Sedgwick. 

44. 

Joyce    Kilmer. 

45. 

Theodore    N.    Vail. 

46. 

Grace    George. 

47. 

Paul    Hymans. 

48. 

Alice   Robertson. 

VI 

Copy  on  your  paper  each  expression 
from  Group  A  and  pair  with  it  that 
expression  from  Group  B  which  most 
nearly  explains  it,  or  is  most  closely 
associated  in  meaning: 


49.  Pandora's   box. 

50.  Crossing    the    Rubicon. 

51.  Cornelia's    jewels. 

52.  Davy   Jones'    locker. 

53.  Pelee's    hair. 

54.  Panning    out. 

55.  Walking    the    plank. 

56.  Running  the  gauntlet. 

57.  Around  Robin  HoodJs  barn. 

B 

The   bottom    of    the   sea. 
Pounded    by    Indians. 
The    home    stretch. 
Full    of    troubles. 
An    indirect    route. 
Golden   success. 
A  bandit's  garage. 
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OUR  service  tortravelers 
dates  back  for  over  80 
years.  It  is  today  a  com- 
pletely organized,  dependable 
system  of  a  large  number  of 
offices  distributed  all  over  the 
world. 

Pre-eminent  in  the  field  of 
travel,  it  offers  to  Individuals, 
Families  and  small  select 
Parties  every  known  facility 
for  either  individual  or  es- 
corted travel,  including  trans- 
portation, hotel  accommoda- 
tions, sight-seeing,  and  private 
guides,  when  desired. 

Current  programs  deal  with 
travel  in  EUROPE  —  AROUND 
THE  WORLD  — CALIFORNIA  — 
NATIONAL  PARKS— AL  ASKA— 
BERMUDA,  etc. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  San  Francisco 

Philadelphia  Los  Angeles 

Montreal  Toronto 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Dunmore  Hotel 

Lake  Dunmore,  Vermont 


Situated  on  the  most  beautiful  Lake  in 
X'ermont;  eight  miles  from  Brandon — on 
Rutland  R.  R.,  accessible  by  automobile  on 
Green   Mountain   Tour  to   Canada. 

Klectric  lights,  steam  heat,  rooms  connect- 
ing with  or  without  baths — unusually  dry, 
cool  climate,  no  hay  fever,  malaria  or  mos- 
quitoes. 

Lake  affords  motor  boating,  rowing,  canoe- 
ing, swimming  in  crystal  water.  Bass, 
trout  fishing  unequalled.  Book  with  many 
pictures  on  application.  Ownership — Man- 
agement.    Winter    connections: — 

Qui-Si-Sana  (Here  is  Health) 

Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida 

ROSCOE  A.  MARVEL 


What  the   public  wants 
Blown  out  of  a  volcano. 
Piratical    atrocity. 
They   are  my  sons. 
The  die   is   cast. 

VII 

What  commercial  product  or  com- 
modity are  these  phrases  used  to  ad- 
vertize ? 

58.  There's   a  reason. 

59.  Eventually,    why    not    now? 

60.  A    cube    makes    a    cup. 

61.  The    instrument    of   the    immortals. 

62.  Have   you   a    little   fairy   in   your  home? 

VIII 

63.  In  what  countries   are  the  following  mone- 

tary  units   used  :   lire,   rupee,  ruble,   yen  ? 

64.  Write    the    number    forty,    first    in    Arabic, 

and   then    in    Roman    numerals. 

65.  How     many     inches,     approximately,     make 

a  metre  ? 

66.  What  is  the  Volstead  act? 

67.  What  city  has   just  risen  to  fourth   in  pop- 

ulation  in   this   country? 
•38.     What  is   a   "naval   holiday"?     What  advan- 
tages  would   be   expected   from   it? 

69.  What   event   is    commemorated   on   the   new 

fifty-cent    piece? 

70.  What  is  the  motto  on  the  coat  of  arms  of 

the  United   States? 

71.  Name   and   locate   the   highest  mountain    in 

the   United   States. 

72.  Give    the    approximate    longitudes    of    New 

York,    Paris,    London,   Vienna. 

73.  Whose    statue    stands    on    Chestnut    Street 

near  the  Post   OfTice? 

74.  Locate    the    nearest     copies    of    the    Elgin 

marbles  ? 

75.  What   do   we   celebrate  on   the   first   Sunday 

after    the    first    full    moon    after    March 
21st? 

76.  What    national     event    occurs     on     the    first 

Tuesday    after    the   first    Monday    in    No- 
vember, but   not  every  year  ? 

77.  What   is   done  by   our  Government  through- 

out the   country  every  year   that  ends   in 
ten   or   a  multiple   of   ten? 

78.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  Bible  reading 

in   school    assembly   this    morning  ? 

IX 
Explain  each:  rvho  or  what? 


79. 

Ben  Hur 

82. 

Ben  Bolt 

80. 

Ben  Lomond 

83. 

Big  Ben 

81. 

Ben  Jonson 

84. 

Ben  Adhem 

Read  the  follotving  list  and  from,  it 
select  one  word  to  answer  each  ques- 
tion below: 

gargoyle,  tonsure,  scalpel,  psaltery, 
sabot,  retort,  samovar,  scarab,  emu, 
sedan,  satyr,  trireme,  shamrock,  hy- 
draulic ram,  semaphore. 


85. 

Which   is 

a  beetle? 

86. 

Which   is 

a  closed  chair? 

87. 

Which  is 

a  ship  ? 

88. 

Which  is 

a  shoe? 

89. 

Which  is 

a  pump? 

90. 

Which  is 

a  plant? 

91. 

Which   is 

a  surgeon's  knife? 

92. 

Which   is 

a  chemical   instrument? 

93. 

Which  is 

a  shaved  part  of  the  head? 

94. 

Which  is 

an   apparatus  to  boil  water? 

95. 

Which   is 

an   Australian  bird? 

XI 


':^(>. 


98. 


99. 


Which  are  prophets,  which  kings,  and 
which  "judges"  :  Ahab,  Amos,  Deborah, 
Gideon,    Jeremiah,    Josiah? 

Which  are  used  to  measure  distance, 
which  electricity,  and  which  depth 
(height)  :  knot,  ohm,  quart,  watt,  ton, 
furlong,  hand,  fathom,  volt,  league, 
gill? 

No  side  of  either  is  a  side  of  the  other, 
but  each  corner  of  the  smaller  touches 
one  side  of   the  larger. 

Draw    two    squares    which    together    illus- 
trate this. 

Pair   each    word   of    group    A    with    that    in 
group    B   most    natural   to   associate   with 
it: 
A :   Thackeray,   Plato,  Hellespont,   Dives, 
Hannibal,    Moses. 
B :       Carthage,        Lazarus,        Pendennis, 
Aaron,    Socrates,    Leander. 
100.  Our   sovereign    lord    the    king    lies    here    on 
whose   word   relies   no  man ;   who    a   fool- 
ish thing  never  said  nor  ever  did  a  wise 
one. 

Rearrange  the  order  of  the  above 
tvords  to  form  the  quotation,  which  is 
a  stanza  of  four  liyies  with  alternating 
rhyme,  the  last  rhyme  slightly  defec- 
tive. 


IComeTo 
Ninneiota 

Come  to  the  land  where 
summer  days  of  gUirious 
sport  and  healthy  fun  are 
followed  by  cool,  restful 
nights — where  thousands 
of  beautiful  lakes  amid 
piney  woods  and  primeval  forest  offer 
you  and  your  family  invigorating  rec- 
reation and  recuperative  rest. 
There's  wonderful  fishing,  canoeing, 
hiking,  camping  and  motoring  for  dad 
and  the  boys,  and  country  cottages, 
homelike  inns,  sandy  beaches,  bathing 
and  boating  for  mother  and  the  kid- 
dies. Here  you  can  rest  and  romp,  eat 
and  sleep  to  the  limit  of  your  abilities 
— returning  home  full  of  "pep,"  en- 
ergy and  splendid  health. 

If  you  want  to  make  it  a  motor  trip 
you  will  find  free,  well-equipped  camp 
sites  at  all  large  towns.  Write  for 
aeroplane-view  map  folder  of  Minne- 
sota and  start  planning  your  trip  now. 

Ask  your  local  ticket  agent  about  re- 
duced summer  tourist  fares  to  Jlinne- 

Ten  Thousand 

Lakes  of  Minnesota 

Association 

Operating  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minnesota  Land  and  Lake  Attractions 
Board. 

140  EAST  SIXTH  STREET 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Miymesota  is  a  land  of  unusual 
agricultural^  co7>ii?iercial  and 
industrial  opportunity.  Life  is 
worth  living  in  Minnesota.  Try 
it  this  summer. 


^ 


*c^.. 


Id  PC  AF  CnnilC  Delightful  Recreational 
1iJ1j£ii3  Vr  anV/tliiJ  summer  Conferences, 
"at  sea  and  yet  on  shore."  Congregationalists, 
Aug.  6-27.  Write  for  full  information  and  cir- 
culars to  Rev.  John  Reid,  Sec,  20  Chestnut  St., 
Peabody,   Mass. 


GIRLS'  CAMP 


CAMP    BAYSIDE    fV^a^r^^*^  g"r?a? 
Bay,     Ne'W     Market,    N.    H.,    near    Portsmouth. 

Boatinar,    swimming,   hiking,   alhletics.    handicrafts,    motor  trips, 
cruises.    Send  for  booklet.    KTHEL  IS.  -MAVALU.  Princeton.  N.  J. 


Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  The  Indk- 
PEXDENT  to  follow  you.  Let  us 
know  your  new  address,  if  possi- 
ble, three  weeks  ahead.  Be  sure  to 
give  us  j'our  old  address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

311  Sixth   Avenue,  New  York  City 
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MAJESTIC 

Hotel  and 
Resfaiirdiifs 

Jronfina;  CGn-trdl  Parle  ak'V,  ScvertKr 
Second  i'-t,  <=-»  -the  Motor  IiH-tramce, 

G^^eli'6htAil  <?ista  yet 
surprisir.^ly-»  cOrv<?er\,ierd: 
to  the  Kiearb  oP  the  Qreact- 
metrQpol\/-«  .     ^ 

^5'qomtTiOdatiorur'  aT\.d 
^ervioe  all  iT>^  ooruT'OiVudrv.oe 
•^si^itK  tKe  lii^K  dKdrcidter 
aixdidated  iy  tKe  ruame  ctixdl 
SettinO'aiui  oompletely  j^atmytnb 
Ihe  expec?tdtioii5  oPit;^  olieatele. 

Oopcldind  Ib^viv^eivd 


Your  Hotel  in  New  York 


WHEN  you  come  to  New  York,  make  the  Hotel  Astor  your 
home.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  stopping  place.  It  is  New 
York  epitomized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  Hotel  Astor  is 
the  logical  scene  of  New  York's  most  impressive  functions.  Here 
Big  Business  meets  for  consultation.  Here  are  held  receptions 
for  distinguished  foreign  visitors  and  ambassadors.  The  Hotel 
Astor  is  chosen  for  great  National  festivities. 

Whether  you  need  a  single  room  or  an  elaborate  suite,  you  will 
obtain  at  the  Hotel  Astor  the  utmost  in  comfort. 

Roof  Garden 

From  the  magnificent  Roof  Garden  with  its  "Belvedere  Restaurant"  and 
its  unique  open  air  dancing  during  dinner  and  tliroughout  the  evening, 
to  the  cool  Orangerie  and  the  numerous  lounges,  promenades,  writing 
rooms  and  restaurants  you  will  find  a  spot  to  fit  your  every  mood.  The 
cuisine  and  service  are  superb. 

HOTEL  ASTOR 

Frederick  A.  Muschenheim 
Bi*oad\vay,  44th  and  4Sth  Streets  New  York 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.      Great   success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^"  ^oft^'n^'^^ilL^s'"^* 


/ THE ^ 

NORTHFIELD 

EAST  NORTHFIELD.  MASS. 

A  HOME-LIKE,  modern  hotel  with  charm- 
ing rustic  environment,  high  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley.  Pleasant  rooms,  su- 
perior cuisine,  select  company.  Good  motor- 
ing. Fine  golf.  Other  sports.  The  place  to 
come  for  rest  and  enjoyment.  Rates  reason- 
able.    For  folder,  address 

AMHERT    G.    MOODY,    Manager. 

E.    EVERETT    MARTIN,    Asst.    Mgr. 


ADAMS  HOUSE 

European  Plan 

Washington    and    Mason   Streets,    Boston 

The  Home  of  the  Landlord's  Dinner.     Ask  the 
Epicure 

GEO.  R.  &  F.  G.  HALL,  Proprietors, 


Answers 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Bcrkshires 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 

OPENS  JUNE  18.       GOLF,  SADDLE  RIDING 

Desirable   Cottages  with  hotel   service. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Managers 

"Winter  Kesort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


1.  William   Penn 

2.  William   C.   Sproul 

3.  Herbert   C.   Hoover 

4.  Geneva 

5.  Sir   Rabindranath   Tagore 

6.  Tilden 

7.  Millerand 

8.  Ebert 

9.  Obregon 

10.  W.    H.   Harrison,    Taylor,    Lincoln,   Garfield. 

McKinley ;  (any  three  count  a  point; 
two    count   one-half) 

11.  Taft  :    Harding. 

12.  Cleveland  ;    Wilson 

13.  A.   L.   Lowell 

14.  H.    G.    Wells 

15.  Booker   T.    Washington 

16.  Jane    Addams 

17.  Margaret   Deland ;    Dr.    Lavender 

18.  St.    Paul    (Saul   of   Tarsus) 

19.  Warren    G.   Harding 

20.  Napoleon 

21.  San    Francisco 

22.  New   York 

23.  Paris 

24.  Philadelphia 

25.  London 

26.  Washington,   D.    C. 

27.  Clemens    (Twain)  ;   Tom   Sawyer 

28.  Stowe ;   Uncle   Tom's    Cabin 

29.  Blackmore ;    Lorna   Doone 

30.  Barrie ;    Admirable  Crichton 

31.  Shakespere ;    Merchant    of    Venice 

32.  Morley ;    Parnassus   on   Wheels 

33.  Stevenson  ;   Dr.   Jekyl]   and   Mr.   Hyde 

34.  Dickens ;    David    Copperfield 

35.  Mitchell  :    Hugh   Wynne 

36.  Drinkwater ;    Abraham    Lincoln 

37.  Cervantes  ;    Don    Quixote 

38.  Homer ;   Odyssey 

39.  Author    of    "Journal,"    well    known    friend ; 

agitator  anti-slavery,  etc.  ("author"  will 
not  suffice,  but  "notable  Friend"  should 
do) 

40.  Publisher;    connected    with    Saturday     Eve- 

ning  Post,  etc. 

41.  Vice-President-elect  of  U.   S. 

42.  Writer 

43.  Writer 

44.  Poet  ;    soldier 

45.  Late  head   of   Bell  Telephone   Co. 

46.  Actress 

47.  President   of   League   of   Nations 

48.  Woman    Congressman    from    Oklahoma 

49.  Full   of   Trouble 

50.  The  die   is   cast 

51.  They  are  my  sons 

52.  The  bottom   of  the  sea 

53.  Blown   out  of  a  volcano 

54.  Golden   success 

55.  Piratical    atrocitv 

56.  Pounded  by   Indians 

57.  An    indirect   route 

58.  Grape  Nuts   or   Postum 

59.  Flour    (Washburn   and    Crosby) 

60.  Soup     (Steero) 

61.  Piano 

62.  Soap 

63.  Lire,    Italy ;    Ruble,    Russia ;    Rupee,    India ; 

Yen.    Japan 

64.  40;  XL 

65.  39 

66.  Act    prohibiting    manufacture    and    sale    of 

alcoholic    liquor 

67.  Detroit 

68.  An   agreement  between   nations   to   cease   or 

limit  expenditure  on  Navy.  Decrease  in 
taxation  ;    war    less    likely 

69.  Pilgrims  landed   1620 

70.  E    Pluribus   Unum    (In   God  We   Trust  does 

not  count) 

71.  Mt.   Whitney    (Mt.   McKinley   is    in   Alaska) 

72.  New   York    70-75,   London    0,    Paris    2   to    3, 

Vienna    16-17     (if    near,    give    credit) 

73.  Benjamin    Franklin 

74.  G.   F.   S.,  third  floor  hall 

75.  Eas+er       Sunday ;      resurrection      of      Jesus^ 

Christ     (either    answer    correct) 

76.  Election   day 

77.  Census  is  taken 
78. 

79.  Novel    (Wallace)    or   play  based   on   novel 

80.  Mountain     (Scotland) 

81.  Poet   or   Dramatist 

82.  Mentioned    in    old    popular    song 

83.  Alarm    clock  ;    or   bell    in    House    of    Parlia- 

ment 

84.  Character  in  poem  by  Leigh   Hunt 

85.  Scarab 

86.  Sedan 

87.  Trireme 

88.  Sabot 

89.  Hydraulic    ram 

90.  Shamrock 

91.  Scalpel 

92.  Retort 

93.  Tonsure 

94.  Samovar 

95.  Emu 

96.  Amos     and     Jeremiah,    prophets ;     Debord* 

and  Gideon,  judges  ;  Ahab  and  Josiah, 
kings    (three  to   five   count  half) 

97.  Distance:    knot,    furlong,    league    (fathom); 

Electricity,     volt,     ohm,      watt;      Height 
(depth)  ;    hand,    fathom 
98. 
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become  an 

Qccountant? 

Splendid  positions  by  the  hundreds  are  remaining  anfilled 
for  lack  ot  trained  men  and  the  demand  is  increasing  yearly. 
We  train  yoa  tboroughly  at  home  by  mail  and  our  onique  Elective 
feature  enabtea  yoa  to  apeclallzs  in  Cost  Accoantin?,  loteraal  Audit- 
lOfft  Public  Accountancy  or  any  other  branch  yoa  prefer. 

Valuable  Information  FREE 

Onr  interesting  book  tell3  all  detaila— explaina  onr  distine* 
tive  method— tell3  you  what  you  want  to  know.  Just  addresB 

International  Accountant*  Society,  Inc. 
0«pt.  63S  2626  S.  Michigan  Ave.       Chicago,  HI. 

t     You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

'STAMMER 


h 

m  Send  10  cents  for  2SS-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
m  Stuttering.    "Its  Cause  and   Cure."      It  tells  how  I 
%■    cured  myself  after  stammering  20  jts.     B.  N.  Bogue, 
V    4167  Bogue  BIdg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Catalogue  on 
Request 


dfationai  College 
9f£Rirovraetie 

EiRESIDEi^'TIAL) 
25  Ashland  Blvd.  Chicago 
nsurpassed  facilities  for  acora- 
lete  Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
ition.  Distinguiahed  Faculty.  Modem 
id  extensive  laboratory  eauipment. 
irg'e  clinic.  Gymnasium  dormitory 
id  Ptodents'  aid  dept.  Chicago's  op- 
irtonity  for  self  helpunlimited.  Enter 
larterly.  3-year  term.    14t-h  Ypar. 


BUREAU  OF  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Founded  to  further  human  relations  in  industry.  Educa- 
tional Division— One  Year  Coupeiative  Course.  Eiglit 
Weeks'  Intensive  Course,  Evening  Courses.  Labor  An- 
alysis Division.  Placement  Division.  Teachers'  Summer 
Course.  17  West  4 "til  St.,  New  York  City. 

SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  IVI.D..Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  youne  man  and 

Every  yoane  woman  should  know 
What  every  youne  husband  and 
Every  yoone  wife  thonld  know 
|3^jgl_Q|^      What  every  parent  should  know 
BUnM  to  puin      Qo'''  binding— 320  pages— many  illnstrations 

wrapper  Table  of  eonUrUa  &  commendations  on  request 

AMERICAN  PUB.  CO..     658  Winston  BIdg..  Philadelphia 


r^Si.oo 


OQp  4  VfDC      ^^'^     assist     in     preparing 
Or  HAlVClKu!   material     for     special     ar- 

■'^  "**  ■  — — ^w   tides,     papers,     speeches, 

debates.      Expert,   scholarly   service. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

BRONZE  TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF,  DESIGNS 

Jno.  'Williams,  Irtc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24)  556  W.  27th  St.,  New  Tork  City 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Pandrtill— StopsHairFalling: 

Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

CJc.  and  SI.OO  at  drupsrists. 
HIscox  Choni.  Works.  Pntchogue.  N.  Y. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  monev 
without  question,  if  you  are'  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


99.  Thackeray    and    Pendennis ;    Plato    and    Soc- 

rates ;  Leander  and  Hellespont  ;  Dives 
and  Lazarus ;  Hannibal  and  Carthage ; 
Moses  and   Aaron 

100.  Here   lies   our  sovereign   lord   the   king 

Whose  word   no   man   relies   on  ; 
Who   never  said   a   foolish   thing. 
Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one. 
(If   nearly    right,   give  one-half) 

Pebbles 

One  swallow  may  imt  make  a  summer, 
but  a  grasslioiiiier  makes  several  sjirings. 
—  Widow. 

"I'm   tired  of  always  being  the  goat !" 
'"Then,  why  don't  you  stop  butting  in".'"' 
— Orange  Peel. 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  con- 
stantly deceives  his  wife?" 

"Think  of  him?  I  think  he"s  a  wonder." 
— Londoti  Opinion. 

Hay — He  was  surely  a  far-sighted   man. 
Dees — How  so? 

Hay — He  had  a  fire  e.xtinguisher  put  in 
bis  cotEn. — Stanford  Chaparral. 

He — There's  one  thing  I'll  miss  very 
much  this  winter. 

She    (tenderly) — What's  that,  dear? 

He— Breakfast.  I've  six  eight  o'clocks. — 
Widow. 

''You  know,  darling,  you  need  never  be 
frightened  in  the  dark.  There  are  always 
angels  around  your  bed  guarding  you  with 
their  wings." 

"Oh.  mummy  I  I  hope  one  won't  settle 
iiu  mc." — London  Opinion. 

A  Warship  went  hard  on  a  strand 
And  experts  all  over  the  land, 

Said  :    "She's    there   now    to   stay,'' 

But  she   floated   away 
On  a  wave  of  the  admiral's  hand. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

"I  must  say  those  biscuits  are  fine."  ex- 
claimed the  young  husband. 

"How  could  you  say  those  were  fine 
biscuits?"'  inquired  his  mother,  when  they 
were   alone. 

"I  didn't  say  they  were  fine,  mother.  I 
merely  said  I  must  say  so." — Boston 
Transcript. 

He  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  comb. 
He  was  a  man  careful  of  other  people's 
grammar,  and  believed  himself  to  be  care- 
ful of  his  own. 

"Do  you  want  a  narrow  man's  comb?" 
asked  the  assistant. 

"No,"  answered  the  careful  grammar- 
ian, "I  want  a  comb  for  a  stout  man  with 
tortoiseshell  teeth.'' — Exchange. 

Three  little  girls  received  each  a  silver 
spoon  as  a  gift,  and  they  were  bragging 
about  them. 

"Mine,"  said  one  of  them,  "says  'From 
Papa'  on  it." 

"That's  nothing,"  said  the  second.  "Mine 
says  'From   Your   Loving  Papa.'  " 

"Mine,"'  said  the  third,  with  a  superior 
air.  "says  'Hotel  Washington.'  " — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

"Come  ujistairs,  and  let  me  wash  your 
hands."  sai<l  mother,  when  she  arrived  with 
her  little  daughter  for  tea  at  granny's. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  up."  wailed  Winnie, 
aged  four. 

"Let  her  wash  them  down  in  the  kitchen," 
called  grandmamma.  "She  can  do  it  just 
as  well." 

"No,"  her  mother  said  firmly.  "I  want 
her  to  come  up  with  me!" 

Winnie  went  upstairs  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"Oh."  said  she,  turning  a  wrathful  tear- 
ful face  to  her  mother,  "Why  don't  you 
obey  your  mother?" — New  York  Globe. 


Can  a  Corporation 
Be  Compelled  to 
Declare  Dividends? 

Suppose  you  owned  some  7%  non- 
cumulative  preferred  stock  in  a 
prosperous  corporation  which  had  not 
declared  dividends  in  five  years. 
Suppose  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
directors  declared  a  7%  dividend  on 
the  preferred,  a  25%  dividend  on  the 
common  stock.  Would  the  preferred 
stockholders  have  any  recourse?  Could 
they  demand  the  unpaid  dividends  of 
the  five  preceding  years,  before  the 
holders  of  common  stock  cut  the 
melon?  Hundreds  of  questions  like 
this,  which  concern  every  person 
holding  stock  in  a  corporation,  are 
answered  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, authoritative  way,  in 

Corporate  Organization 
and  Management 

By  Thomas  Conyngton  of  the 
New   York  Bar 

The  standard  guide  in  all  matters  ot  organizing, 
financing,  and  managing  corporations.  Mr. 
Conyngton  starts  at  the  very  beginning, 
analyzing  the  corporate  form,  showing  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  He  describes  in 
detail  the  full  procedure  ot  incorporating,  the 
kinds  of  stock,  and  their  issue.  He  explains 
the  charter,  by-laws,  and  meetings. 

A  Guide  for  Business  Men 

The  duties  of  the  officers,  declaration  ot  divi- 
dends, handling  finances,  promotions,  consoli- 
dations, reorganizations,  and  dissolutions  are 
clearly  explained.  Many  pages  ot  legally  ac- 
curate corporation  forms,  which  you  can  use  as 
guides,  are  contained.  The  analytical  index 
enables  you  to  secure  instantly  the  answer  to 
the  problem  confronting  you. 

You  May  Examine  the  Work 

It  you  are  interested  in  any  corporation,  or 
expect  to  be,  this  manual  will  be  of  constant 
•issistance  to  you.  It  contains  778  pages  and 
2  JO  forms.  Published  1917  (Sixth  printing, 
1920).  You  m.-iy  examine  it  at  ,vour  book- 
store, or,  we  will  gladly  send  you  the  work  for 
inspection;  the  form  below  is  for  your  con- 
venience. 

m 

The  Ronald  Press 
Company 


At  Bookstores u 


morby  Mail 


The  Ronald  Press  Company, 

20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  for  examination  Conyngton 's  Corpor- 
ate Organization  and  Managtmenl.  Within  five 
days  ot  receipt,  I  will  either  remit  §6  in  pay- 
ment or  return  the  book. 

Name 

Address 

(isi)' 

Business  Connection 

For  catalog  of  publications,  check  here.  □ 


MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  and  con- 
sidered. Published  in  A-1  stvle.  if  accepted. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  RoxnuRGii  PuB, 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.    Established  1898, 
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OodsonWran 
House 

4  compartmt' 
ZSIo.talsb. 
18  Id.  In 
diameter 


Cultivate  the 
Song  Birds-. 

Invite  the  Wrena,    Flickers,    Martina, 

Swallows.    Chickadees,    Blue   Birds 

»nd  countless  other  feathered  sons- 

eters.     They   will    come    to  your 

BTouDds  and  stay  if  you  erect 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 

will  enjoy  hearing  the  birds  sing 
watchingr  them  feed  their  younar. 
__  ;y  will  eliminate  mosquitos,  ernats 
and  other  annoylnginsecta  which  des- 
troy your  trees, shrubbery  andgarden. 
Dodson  Bird  Houses  are  built  by 
j  Mr.  Dodson  who  has  spent  30  year3 
In  studying  the  birds  and  their  habits. 

, has  embodied  in  his  houses  the  little 

details  necessary  for  the  birds  comfort  and 

protection  which  attractand  keep  them  with 

TOQ.    Thousands  of  birds  flock  to  beaatiful 

Bird  Lodge.    Mr.    Dodson's  home  and  Bird 

Sanctuary  on  the  Kankakee  River. 

Order  Now— Free  Book.  Your  Bird  Friends. 

sent   on    request,    illustrating    Dodson    Line. 

^^^^^^^^^__    Sivlnff  prices.    Bird  picture  free. 

JAA^nKH  r>rkcl«#«n  ^«*<dent  American  AuditbonAu'n 
OSepnn.i^OaSOn  762  HarrisonAve., Kankakee, III. 

£>odeon  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  Hd  your  community 
of  theme  Quarreleome  peeta,  price  $8.00. 


DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    COMPANY 
Hiookl.vii.    N.    Y.,   Mav    17,   1921. 
DIVIDEND    102. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%   per  cent,  on 
tlie    capital   stork   of   Mergenthaler   Linotype   Com- 
pany will  be  paid  on  June  30,   1921,   to  tlie  stock- 
holders  of   record   as   they   appear   at   the   close   of 
business    on    .Tunc    4,    1921.      The    Transfer    Books 
will   not   be   closed. 

JCS.  T.  MACKEY,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty-Year    Five    Per    Cent.    Collateral 
Trust   Gold    Bonds 

Due  December  1,  1946. 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  June  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency  of 
the  company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,-  will  be 
paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
jiany,    16  Wall   Street. 

H.   BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 

REAL  ESTATE      

P/^D  C  A  I  |7  On  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island, 
•T  Vy  IX    %3r\.l.^I-t    less  than  65  miles  from  New  York 

10  rooms,  2  baths,  2  large  halls,  2  stories  and  at- 
tic, steam  heat,  driven  well,  large  piazza  (100  ft.), 
170  ft.  waterfront,  700  ft.  deep,  garage.  Less 
than  a  mile  to  the  station.  Beautiful  view  of 
the   Sound. 

J.  B.  ROGERS,  Owner  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  128 
St.  Louis.    Mo. 


TO  INDEPENDENT 
SUBSCRIBERS 

What  do  YOU  do  With  this 
Copy   After    Readin^f   it? 

Is  it  Xl)   discarded  and   forgotten, 

(2)  preserved   for    future   reference,    or 

(3)  passed  along  to  a   friend  who  is  not 

a    reader   of   The   Independent? 

With  the  first  plan  you  get  the  copies  for 
which  you  have  paid  and  no  more.  This  in  it- 
self is  an  excellent  investment,  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  current  affairs  that  you  get  is  well 
worth  the  subscription  price  and  more. 

But  with  the  second  plan  you  get  the  same 
co|)ies  and  information  and  in  addition  at  the 
end  of  the  year  you  have  a  valuable  week  by 
week  history  of  the  year.  Each  six  months 
our  publication  is  carefully  indexed.  A  card 
to  us  will  bring  a  copy  of  the  index  to  you 
free.  This  will  enable  you  to  refer  instantly 
to  any  article  that  appeared.  The  file  will  be 
of  far  more  value  to  you  than  any  other  kind 
of  a  history  of  the  year. 

With  the  third  plan  you  get  your  copies  and 
the  information  just  the  same  and  the  opi)or- 
tiinity  to  continue  your  subscription  indefi- 
nitely without  cost  to  you.  Simply  place  a  few 
copies  of  The  Independent  in  the  hands  of 
friends  who  you  know  will  be  interested.  After 
reading  a  few  issues  if  they  want  to  become 
regular  readers  merely  request  them  to  send 
this  notice  and  your  name  and  address  with 
their  subscription.  (For  subscription  rates  see 
the  foot  of  first  page.)  For  each  subscription 
that  we  receive  through  your  co-operation  your 
subscription  will  be  extended  two  months.  It 
IS  necessary  to  get  but  six  of  your  friends  in- 
terested in  The  Independent  each  year  to  have 
your  subscription  continued  indefinitely  with- 
out costing  you  a  cent. 

'  Is  this  not  worth  your  careful  consideration? 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  A   Driftwood   Fire. 

1.  Name  three  different  characteristics  of  the 
sea    that    the    poem    emphasizes. 

2.  Where  was  the  speaker  on  the  night  when 
the  driftwood  fire  was  built?  Read  the 
lines  of  the  poem  that  explain  the  situa- 
tion. 

3.  Prove  that  the  poem  develops  toward 
climax. 

4.  In  what  form  is  the  poem  written?  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  that  form  ?  Tell 
something  concerning  the  history  of  the 
form. 

5.  Tell  what  values  the  following  expressions 
add  to  the  poem :  "The  hidden  magic," 
"The  tyranny  of  storm,"  "The  far  calm 
of    placid    blue,"    "Vast   sea-monsters." 

II.  The   Vacation    Mind. 

1.  Find  the  sentence  that  conveys  the  writer's 
principal  thought.  What  preparation  did 
the  writer  make  before  he  presented  his 
principal  thought? 

2.  Explain  how  the  writer  uses  specific  ex- 
amples as  a  means  of  gaining  emphasis. 
What  qualities  would  have  been  lost  if  the 
writer    had    omitted    the    specific    examples  ? 

3.  What  characteristics  of  this  essay  are  re- 
markably   worthy    of    imitation? 

III.  Madame      Curie      and      Her      Gram      of 
Radium. 

1.  Divide  the  article  into  its  five  or  six  prin- 
cipal parts.  Write  a  sub-title  for  every 
part. 

2.  Explain    the   last  sentence   of   the   article. 

3.  Give   a   character  sketch   of   Madame   Curie. 

4.  Summarize  what  the  article  says  about  the 
peculiar    characteristics    of    radium. 

IV.  The    Landing    of   the    Pilgrims — 1920. 

1.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  em- 
phasize the  various  contrasts  presented  on 
the    printed    page. 

2.  Prepare  a  similar  set  of  pictures,  or  write 
a  composition  of  contrast,  on  any  histori- 
cal scene  that  you  have  visited. 

V.  Straight   Down   to   China 

1.  How  many  paragraphs  form  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  article?  What  is  the  writer's 
purpose    in    the    introduction  ? 

2.  By  what  means  does  the  writer  emphasize 
the    depth    of    the    Grand    Canyon  ? 

3.  Summarize  what  is  said  concerning  the 
Grand   Canyon. 

4.  What  are  the  two  principal  characteristics 
of  the  writer's  style? 

VI.  Nothing    to    Lose    but   Chains. 

1.  Point  out  contrasts  between  Berlin  as  it 
was,   and  Berlin  as  it  is. 

2.  Summarize  the  different  types  of  public 
opinion    now   prevalent   in   Germany. 

3.  What  does  the  writer  indicate  concerning 
the    future    of    Germany? 

4.  What  advantage  does  the  article  gain  by 
its    frequent    use   of   quotation  ? 

5.  In  what  respects  is  the  article  like  a  letter 
from  Germany  ?  In  what  respects  is  it  un- 
like a  letter? 

VII.  The  Passing   of  Two  Great  Americans. 

1.  The  article  has  two  distinct  subjects.  Ex- 
plain  how  unity  has   been   preserved. 

2.  What  do  the  lives  of  Secretary  Lane  and 
Chief  Justice  White  show  concerning  the 
character   of   men   in   the   Federal  service? 

3.  Consult  an  encyclopedia,  and  prepare  a 
special  report  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects :  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  ; 
Important  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  ; 
The  President's  Cabinet ;  Famous  Cabinet 
Officers. 

4.  What  is  an  apothegm  ?  Explain  the 
apothegm  ascribed  to  Socrates.  Tell  the 
story   of   the   life   of    Socrates. 

VIII.  The    Story   of  the    Week. 

1.  Define  the  following  words  that  appear  in 
news  articles :  retrenchment,  drastic,  com- 
pensated, implications,  irreconcilables,  or- 
thodoxy,   coalition,    conservation. 

2.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  summarize  the 
most  important  recent  events  of  world- 
wide  interest. 

3.  Write  an  editorial  article  in  which  you 
point  out  recent  events  that  suggest  prom- 
ise of  a  happy  future,  either  for  the  United 
States  or   for  the  world   in   general. 

4.  Explain  in  what  respects  Ambassador  Har- 
vey's London  address  differs  from  Presi- 
dent Harding's  recent  address  in  New 
York.  Which  speech  more  fully  represents 
the  spirit   of   the    United    States? 

5.  What  celebrated  American  authors  have 
held  positions  in  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United    States? 

6.  Write  a  series  of  propositions  suitable  for 
debate,   drawn   from   the  news  of  the   week. 


History,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  Germany — Nothing    to    Lose    but    Chains. 

British    to    Police    Silesia. 

1.  Berlin  is  the  political  center  of  Prussia. 
How  does  Prussia  seem  to  have  taken  de- 
feat according  to  Dr.  Steiner's  article  ? 
Would  you  expect  the  spirit  of  Prussia  to 
be  different  from  that  of  southern  Ger- 
many? What  was  the  part  played  by  the 
Kingdom    of    Prussia   in    German   history  ? 

2.  Essen  is  the  center  of  the  German  iron 
and  steel  industry.  How  has  it  been  af- 
fected by  the  war  according  to  Dr.  Stein- 
er?  Can  you  find  it  on  the  map?  How  near 
is  it  to  the  part  of  Germany  occupied  by  the 
Allied  armies  ?  Why  have  the  French  in- 
sisted on  occupying  Essen  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  in  case  Germany  should  fail 
to  make  good  on  reparations  ?  Why  has 
Essen   not   yet  been   occupied? 

3.  What  evidences  of  revolutionary  sentiment 
do  you  find  in  Germany  ?  Comment  on  and 
explain  the  statement :  "The  red  flag 
makes  a  lurid  background  to  the  insistent 
black   and  white  of  the  Prussian." 

4.  What  is  the  present  situation  in  Upper 
Silesia?  Write  four  brief  summaries  from 
the  following  points  of  view:  (a)  An  Eng- 
lish diplomat;  (b)  A  French  journalist;  (c) 
A   German   Silesian ;    (d)    A    Polish   Silesian. 

II.  American      Foreign      Policy    —    Hughes, 

Harding   or   Harvey?   The    Harvey    Doc- 
trine.  Some    New   Diplomats. 

1.  What  two  important  positions  are  now 
held  by   Mr.    Harvey? 

2.  Name  four  appointments  in  the  diplomatic 
service  made  during  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. 

3.  What  is  Mr.  Harvey's  view  on  the  League 
of   Nations  ? 

4.  State  the  argument  of  Mr.  Holt's  editorial. 
Why  may  Secretary  Hughes  be  presumed 
to  have  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
of    Mr.    Harvey  ? 

5.  What  does  Mr.  Harvey  mean  by  saying 
that  we  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
"any  commission  or  committee"  appointed 
by  the  League  ?  What  subordinate  agencies 
of  the  League  have  you  heard  of  and  what 
have  they  been  doing?  (Hint — look  up  Ar- 
ticles 8,  9,  14,  22,  23,  24  and  25  of  the 
League   of   Nations    Covenant). 

III.  Egypt — Riots   in    Egypt. 

1.  Egyptian  history  has  been  important  to 
the  world  for  some  eight  thousand  years. 
Everyone  should  be  able  to  answer  such 
questions  as:  (a)  What  were  the  pyra- 
mids? (b)  What  is  papyrus?  (c)  What 
is  the  origin  of  our  alphabet?  (d)  Why  is 
Alexandria  so  named?  (e)  Who  was  Cleo- 
patra? (f)  What  part  did  Napoleon  play 
in     Egyptian     history?      (g)     How     did     the 

•  British  get  control  of  Egypt?  (h)  Who 
dug  the  Suez  Canal?  (i)  What  part  did 
Generals  Gordon  and  Kitchener  play  in 
Egyptian  history?  (j)  Of  what  religion 
are    the    majority    of    modern    Egyptians  ? 

2.  Compare  the  nationalist  movement  in 
Egypt  and  India.  What  is  the  present  legal 
position  of  both  countries  in  the  British 
Empire?  In  which  are  the  people  more  ad- 
vanced ?  What  is  the  religious  issue  in  each 
case?  What  races  or  national  groups  are 
involved?  What  are  the  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  British  Empire  in 
each  case?  How  long  has  Great  Britain 
held  possession  in  each  case?  Do  you  think 
that  either  case  resembles  that  of  the 
Philippines?  Do  you  think  that  either  case 
resembles  that  of  Ireland  ;  or  is  nation- 
alism in  Europe  different  from  nationalism 
in    tropical    and    Oriental    countries  ? 

IV.  The  American  Civil  Service — Harding 
for  Economy.  Of  Interest  to  the  Post- 
man. The  Passing  of  Two  Great  Ameri- 
cans. 

1.  What  is  the  budget  system  ?  On  what 
grounds    does    President    Harding    favor    it? 

2.  Why,  in  President  Harding's  opinion,  is  it 
more  difficult  to  secure  efficiency  in  pub- 
lic than  in  private  business  ?  How  far  is 
this    an   argument   against   Socialism  ? 

Z.  What  is  the  "spoils  system"  ?  What  is 
meant    by    "civil    service    reform"  ? 

4.  What  change  has  been  made  in  the  method 
of    appointing    postmen? 

5.  What  was  the  late  Secretary  Lane's  criti- 
cism of  the  Federal  administration  ?  How 
far    do    you    think    it   justified  ? 

6.  How  is  a  chief  justice  chosen  and  for  what 
term  of  office?  Are  the  judges  in  your  state 
selected  in  the  same  way  or  not  ?  Do  you 
think  judges  should  be  appointed  or  elected? 
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A  Million  Dollars^  Worth 

The  scarcity  of  clothing  thi-uout 
Europe,  and  the  misery  due  to  the  lack 
of  it  in  cold  weather,  will  be  greater 
next  winter  than  in  any  period  since 
1915.  Stores  of  linen  gathered  in  the 
prosperous  years  preceding  the  war 
are  now  exhausted.  Salable  articles 
that  could  be  exchanged  for  clothing 
have  largely  disappeared  in  the  pawn- 
shops and  been  exported  to  foreign 
lands.  Almost  no  clothing  has  been 
bought  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
by  the  great  masses  of  the  population 
since  1915. 

People  can  live  thru  the  summer 
without  much  clothing,  altho  not  with- 
out discomfort  and  mental  suffering. 
In  winter,  however,  clothing  is  neces- 
sary to  life.  The  clothing  for  distribu- 
tion next  winter  must  be  collected  dur- 
ing these  summer  months  and  shipped 
to  Europe  by  September,  or  it  will  ar- 
rive late.  The  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  of  20  South  Twelfth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  appeals  to 
the  American  public  to  send  them 
vdthout  delay  at  least  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  clothing.  It  will  be  used  in 
Poland,  Vienna,  Germany,  or  Russia, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  donors, 
which  will  be  scrupulously  followed. 
Clothing  arriving  unallocated  will  be 
distributed  according  to  the  relative 
needs  of  the  countries  mentioned. 

What  is  needed?  Knitted  garments 
such  as  filled  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
women  of  America  during  the  war; 
second-hand  clothing  that  is  strong 
and  clean  and  serviceable,  and  worth 
paying  freight  on  to  Europe;  and 
shoes  in  good  condition,  for  all  ages, 
and  particularly  shoes  with  low  heels 
and  wide  toes;  baby  clothing  in  unlim- 
ited quantities;  yarn,  in  order  that  the 
women  of  Europe  may  also  knit  for 
themselves;  leather  which  the  cobblers 
of  Europe  may  make  into  shoes;  uncut 
cloth  in  enormous  quantities,  such  as 
dress  materials,  suitings,  flannelette, 
etc. 

The  spasm  of  generosity  that  pos- 
sessed America  during  the  war  has  un- 
doubtedly given  way  to  a  reaction. 
Christians  are  taking  a  vacation.  They 
do  not  realize  that  the  emergency  in 
Europe,  as  far  as  clothing  is  con- 
cerned, has  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  Will  our  women  rest  on 
their  porches  this  summer  in  self-sat- 
isfied contemplation  of  past  labors,  or 
will  they  rise  to  this  need?  Will  the 
men  who  read  these  words  dig  deep 
into  their  pockets  once  more,  so  that 
adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  ready-made  garments  may  be  pur- 
chased? Love  must  go  into  this  service. 
Every  stitch  should  be  taken  with 
imagination  that  perceives  why  it  is 
taken. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Hugh  S.  Fullerton  —  Making  a  religion 
of  sport  is  quite  as  bad  as  making  sport  of 
religion. 

President  Hardini; — General  Grant's 
advice,  "Let  us  have  peace,"  is  a  peculiarly 
happy  theme. 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson — The  eye  I  lost 
is  a  thousand  times  paid  for  by  the  good 
friends  I  gained  thru  the  accident. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — No  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  ever  been  able  to 
wear  a  plug  hat  and  milk  a  cow  at  the 
same  time. 

Samuel  Gompers — The  open  shop  move- 
ment is  a  crusade  to  break  down  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  and  to  restore  in- 
dustrial oligarchy. 

Sam  A.  Lewisohn — The  industrial  rela- 
tions department  is  a  prime  requisite  in 
any  modern  plant  in  which  more  than  a  few 
hundred  men  are  employed. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Webster — To  steer  around 
a  corner  motorists  need  only  bear  in  mind 
that  the  centrifugal  force  is  proportionate- 
to  the  curvature  of  the  street  corner. 

Capt.  George  B.  Hyde,  Near  East  Re- 
lief Worker — You  can  go  into  the  city  of 
Constantinople  any  day  of  the  week  and 
buy  a  slave  girl  for  $10,  $15,  or  $20. 

Governor  Allen — There  are  15,000  pro- 
fessional leaders  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  who  are  drawing  $60,000,000  a  year 
out  of  the  slender  pockets  of  union  men. 

Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot — You 
have  all  known  young  women  to  be  seized 
upon  during  a  dance  by  intoxicated  men 
under  the  fool  custom  called  "cutting  in." 

Will  Irwin — If  we  were  conducting 
war  scientifically  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  race,  the  slogan  of  conscription  would 
be  not  "single  men  first"  but  "grandfathers 

first." 

Odie  Minatra,  Superintendent  Texas 
Orphan  Home — Too  many  preachers  get 
their  theology  from  the  denomination  just 
as  their  wives  get  corn  from  the  grocery^ 
canned  and  ready  to  serve. 

William  Y.  Ward,  M.D. — President 
W^ilson  asked  for  a  great  and  solemn  refer- 
endum on  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
American  people  gave  him  a  gigantic  and 
seismic  pandemonium  on  the  agglomeration 
of  nothingness. 

Opening  Nights 

Shuffle  Along.  A  highly  original  and  non- 
sensical musical  melange  of  negro  life,  com- 
posed, produced  and  acted  by  negroes. 
Much  more  entertaining  than  most  white 
productions  of  its  class.  (Sixty-third  Street 
Theater.) 

John  Ferguson,  one  of  the  first  fine 
things  the  Theater  Guild  did,  is  in  its  revi- 
val still  fine,  in  spite  of  recurring  after 
such  successes  as  "Liliom"  and  "Mr.  Pirn 
Passes  By."  The  cast  is  very  good,  and 
one  regrets  only  for  old  time's  sake  that 
there  are  few  of  the  original  members  iu 
it.     (Garrick  Theater.) 
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Niagara   Falls   at   Night 


".     .    .     The  sick  sight 

And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 

The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  Heavens, 

Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  lis.ht-- 

Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 

Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree; 

Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 

The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 

Of  first,  mid  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end." 

— From  "The  Prelude,"  by  William  Wordsworth 
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John  and  Mary  American 

A  True  Story 
By  Susan  Brown  Bristol 


IN  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Owen  County,  In- 
diana, near  the  tiny  town  of  Whitehall,  is  the  new 
center  of  population  of  the  United  States.  Twenty 
miles  away  is  the  city  of  Centei'ton,  known  as  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Smith,  Mary,  his  wife,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, John  Junior,  James  and  Margaret. 

John  and  Mary  were  reared  in  the  country.  Their  ances- 
tors, for  several  generations,  had  been  sturdy  American 
farmers.  Had  John  and  Mary  followed  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance perhaps  they  would  have  remained  on  the  farm. 
But  they  became  restless.  For  both,  the  farm  meant  long- 
hours — sunrise  to  sunset.  At  best  farm  life  was  a  humdrum 
existence.  Moreover,  John  and  Mary  were  lonely  on  the 
farm.  Now  and  then  they  saw  the  Joneses  and  a  few  other 
neighbors,  but  the  sociably  inclined  Smiths  wanted  to  live 
among  and  be  a  part  of  crowds,  to  have  more  "life."  Also, 
more  and  more  realizing  the  uncertainty  of  the  "elements 
of  nature,"  John  argued  that,  like  any  other  human  being, 
he  needed  a  certain  income  upon  which  to  depend.  From 
friends  in  Centerton  he  had  heard  of  the  expansion  of  the 
city's  various  industrial  activi- 
ties, and  of  the  growing  need 
for  more  workers.  On  the  farm 
he  had  been  "Jack-of-all-trades." 
He  was  curious  to  see  how 
labor  could  be  "divided,"  in 
practice.  He  felt  assured  of 
fairly  satisfactory  wages  in  the 
city — at  least,  such  as  they 
wei-e,  they  were  definite.  Vari- 
ous friends  had  prospered  in 
Centerton.  Why  not  he?  Mary, 
also,  worn  to  a  frazzle  from 
farm  drudgery,  was  more  than 
willing  to  chance  a  change,  and 

especially  that  the  children   might  have   the   "advantages" 
of  a  progressive  city  like  Centerton. 

Steadily  growing,  Centerton  came  to  be  a  city  of  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  Americans  and  English,  Ger- 
mans, Austro-Hungarians,  Russians,  Irish,  Italians  and 
Scandinavians.  More  and  more  it  was  coming  to  be  known 
as  a  business  center,  a  city  of  high  prices,  high  prices  for 
food,  for  rent,  and  for  clothing.  It  boasted  of  its  com- 
modious city  hall,  its  flourishing  banks,  its  schools,  its  pub- 
lic library,  and  its  churches;  likewise  of  its  water  works, 
its  electric  lights  and  gas  plants,  and  its  street  railways. 
The  mayor  and  city  council,  the  board  of  education,  the 
police  force,  the  fire  department,  and  the  department  of 
public  health  all  received  a  generous  share  of  criticism 
from  "The  Indignant  Taxpayer,"  who,  from  time  to  time, 
thru  Centerton's  press,  enlightened  the  public  on  his  views 
regarding  municipal  economy.  While  luxurious  houses  were 


Facts,  figures,  and  the  general  state  of 
things  as  given  in  Miss  Bristol's  story, 
are  not  the  generalizations  of  a  nim- 
ble imagination.  From  a  sound  and 
scholarly  study  of  statistical  facts  and 
human  facts  in  the  lives  of  many  Smiths 
and  Joneses,  Miss  Bristol  knows  exactly 
and  concretely  what  she  is  talking  about 
in  presenting  this  composite  picture 


in  evidence  for  the  well-to-do  and  "comfortable"  homes 
for  the  "upper"  middle  class,  on  the  more  undesirable 
streets,  in  flats  or  in  other  cramped  quarters,  lived  Cen- 
terton's less  fortunate,  among  whom  were  the  Smiths. 

On  the  farm  John  had  produced  a  large  share  of  the 
food  consumed  by  the  family,  and  also  he  was  not  bothered 
by  the  question  of  rent.  No  wonder,  then,  that  upon  becom- 
ing a  resident  of  Centerton,  difliculties  awaited  him,  and 
that,  particularly  these  last  hard  years,  with  his  introduc- 
tion to  gouging  landlords,  grasping  food  profiteers  and 
merciless  merchants,  his  wits  and  nerves  were  taxed  to 
the  breaking  point.  By  November,  1920 — and  prices  were 
even  higher  in  midsummer — it  was  costing  the  Smith  fam- 
ily nearly  twice  as  much  to  live  as  in  1914.  For  a  bare  roof 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  66  per  cent  more  than  the  pre- 
war figure,  for  food  93  per  cent  more.  Fuel  and  light  were 
doubled.  Clothing  was  increased  to  128  per  cent,  sundries 
to  92.  Fortunately  by  April,  1921,  the  cost  of  living  had 
decreased  about  25  per  cent  from  what  it  was  the  preced- 
ing November.  To  be  sure,  the  Smiths  were  forced  to  pay 

their  landlord  about  5  per  cent 
more  than  in  the  fall,  but 
food,  clothing,  fuel  and  light 
had  noticeably  dropped.  Even 
with  the  decreased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, on  their  income,  which  for 
the  last  few  years  had  been 
from  $1,300  to  $1,400,  the 
Smiths  could  not  live  comfort- 
ably, healthfully,  or  decently. 
Of  course  John's  employer  ar- 
gued that  he  was  paying  John 
about  twice  as  much  as  before 
the  war,  and  that,  therefore, 
John  was  considerably  better  off 
than  in  pre-war  days.  But  the  next  thing  was  to  convince 
John.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  their  income,  the  Smiths  could 
not  pay  for  enough  housing  space  in  which  to  be  com- 
fortable. They  could  not  procure  adequate  clothing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  warmth  and  cleanliness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
need,  most  important,  of  such  clothing  as  would  permit 
them  to  appear  in  public  with  that  feeling  of  self-respect 
produced  by  the  wearing  of  "good  clothes."  John  was 
unable  to  i-eplace  the  overcoat  which  he  had  worn 
for  four  years  and  which  originally  cost  only  fifteen 
dollars.  Mary,  using  all  of  her  mathematical  genius, 
could  not  squeeze  out  money  enough  from  the  weekly  in- 
come to  buy  a  new  hat,  altho  her  one  straw  hat  (purchased 
at  about  the  same  time  as  John's  overcoat)  had  scarcely 
sufficient  body  left  to  hold  another  dose  of  "colorite."  The 
Smith  income  did  not  permit  of  proper  food.  It  is  true, 
Mary  did   not   follow   a   budget,    [Cojitinued   on  page   628 
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This  Changing  World 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

-Vanishing  Coal  and  Growing  Wood 

"Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  Steamy  afar 

Drag  the  slow  barge  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

— Erasmus  Darwin  (1789) 


WHEN  the  first  trolley  car  ran  down  the  street  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  an  old  negro  watching  the 
mysterious  vehicle  from  the  sidewalk  was  heard 
to  remark:  "Dese  Yankees  is  quah  people.  Fust  dey  come 
down  heah  and  free  de  slave;  den  dey  come  down  and  free 
de  mule." 

That  is  a  good  summary  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  first  animal  that  man  enslaved  was  man.  Next  he 
shifted  the  burden  in  part  to  the  back  of  the  ox  and  the 
horse.  Now  human  slavery  is  at  an  end  and  we  are  gradu- 
ally getting  to  the  point  of  releasing  the  lower  animals 
from  their  enslavement.  Eventually  all  the  hard  work  of 
the  world  will  be  done  by  engines  run  by  inorganic  power. 

Modern  civilization  is  based  upon  such  utilization  of  nat- 
ural energy.  The  number  of  people  who  can  live  on  the 
earth  and  the  comfort  in  which  they  live  depend  upon 
how  much  energy  can  be  obtained  and  how  economically  it 
may  be  employed.  Of  all  conceivable  sources  of  energy  only 
the  sun's  rays  are  actually  available  and  these  not  directly. 
Until  some  practicable  solar  engine  is  invented  we  must 
rely  upon  indirect  means  of  making  the   sunshine  work. 

The  energy  radiated  by  the  sun  reaches  the  earth  thru 
92,000,000  miles  of  empty  space  as  cold  as  can  be.  When 
the  rays  come  into  our  atmosphere  they  heat  up  the  air 
and  so  set  up  currents  in  it.  That  gives  us  power  for  wind- 
mills. When  the  rays  strike  the  sea  they  heat  up  the  water 
and  evaporate  some  of  it  which,  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
falls  on  the  mountains  as  rain.  That  gives  us  power  for  our 
water-wheels.  When  the  rays  fall  on  a  green  leaf  they  are 
set  to  making  cellulose.  That  gives  us  fuel  for  our  engines. 

There    are    then    three    ways   in    which    to   engage    solar 
energy,    two    physical 
and   the  third  chemi- 
cal. 

I  suppose  the  first 
employment  of  exter- 
nal energy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  was 
when  some  prehis- 
toric savage  discov- 
ered that  he  could 
save  himself  walking 
by  floating  down- 
stream astride  of  a 
log.  Doubtless  the  sec- 
ond was  when  some 
other  genius  discov- 
ered that  he  could 
make  the  wind  propel 
his  log  canoe  across 
still  water  by  hoist- 
ing a  skin  as  a  sail. 
The  third  method,  the 
chemical  process  of 
using  solar  energy, 
came  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam  en- 
gine a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 
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The  chemical  means  of  utilizing  sun  power,  that  is,  com- 
bustion, is  at  present  our  chief  dependence,  but  the  little 
green  leaves  work  too  slow  for  us.  They  cannot  keep  up 
the  pace  that  modern  life  demands.  So  we  have  drawn  upon 
fossil  fuel,  upon  the  carbonaceous  accumulations  of  the 
Paleozoic  period.  The  iron  horse  feeds  on  subterranean 
pastures.  We  stoke  our  engines  with  the  giant  ferns  and 
mosses  that  grew  in  Wales  or  Pennsylvania  long  before 
human  life  began. 

In  the  green  laboratories  of  the  curious  vegetation  of 
that  remote  era  the  light  waves  from  the  sun  acted  as  they 
do  today,  dissolving  the  bonds  that  connected  the  carbon 
and  oxygen  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  storing  the  carbon  in  the 
plant  and  restoring  the  oxygen  to  the  air.  We  now  reverse 
the  process  and  reunite  the  carbon  of  the  coal  beds  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  so  revive  the  sunshine  that  fell  upon 
the  earth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago. 

But  we  have  for  a  century  been  living  upon  our  car- 
bonaceous capital.  We  have  skimmed  the  cream  of  our  coal 
beds  and  wasted  about  99  per  cent  of  its  power.  The  con- 
centrated fluid  extract  of  fossil  fuel,  petroleum,  is  even 
more  limited  and  has  been  still  more  recklessly  wasted. 
Coal  is  scarce  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  oil  will  soon 
be  scarce  everywhere.  The  southern  hemisphere  is  con- 
spicuously deficient  in  coal.  Africa,  South  America  and 
Australia  have  not  enough  for  their  own  needs  and  will 
have  to  borrow  from  their  northern  neighbors. 

What  shall  we  do  when  the  coal  runs  low?  Can  we  raise 
our  ovm  fuel  as  fast  as  we  use  it?  I  put  that  question  to  the 
Information  Service  of  the  National  Research  Council  and 
received    an    answer    from    Rafael    Zon,    economist   of    the 

United    States   Forest 
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The  lump  of  coal  stands  for  the  estimate  of  the  total  amount  ol  coal  existing 
in  the  country  indicated  in  each  case.  The  hole  cut  in  the  side  of  each  lump 
represents  the  yearly  output  of  coal  in  that  country.  The  proportion  of  the  hole 
to  the  lump  in  each  case  seems  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
very  pressing  worry  about  the  coal  situation  for  some  time  to  come 


Service,  which  covers 
the  ground  so  compe- 
tently that  I  am  quot- 
ing it  entire: 

"The  German  phy- 
sicist, Helmholtz,  at 
one  time  compared 
the  number  of  ther- 
mal units  received  by 
an  acre  of  land  in 
Germany  during  a 
year  with  the  num- 
ber of  thermal  units 
produced  by  burning 
the  vegetable  matter 
elaborated  during  the 
year.  His  calculation 
was  that  1/1477  part, 
or  roughly  1/1500 
part  of  the  sun's  heat 
was  thus  rendered 
available. 

"The  largest  mean 
yield  per  acre  of 
northern  and  mid- 
European  forest  is 
153    cubic    feet.    This 
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This  is  a  map 
of  the  coal 
world,  showing 
where  coal 
areas  are  locat- 
ed, and  how 
much  —  this 
shown  by  the 
relative  size  of 
the  black  spot — 
is  annually  pro- 
duced in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the 
globe 
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includes  all  combustible  material,  even  twigs  and  leaves. 
Quick-growing  eucalypts  in  South  Africa  yield  700  cubic 
feet  per  acre.  The  maximum  South  African  yield,  there- 
fore, is  five  times  the  maximum  European  yield.  Since  the 
average  weight  of  eucalypt  wood  is  three  times  that  of 
spruce,  the  heating  power  produced  on  an  acre  of  eucalyp- 
tus must  be  set  at  about  fifte-en  times  that  produced  on  an 
acre  of  northern  and  mid-European  forest.  Thus  on  the 
basis  of  Helmholtz's  calculations,  a  eucalyptus  plantation 
can,  with  the  most  favorable  circumstances  in  South 
Africa  or  on  tropical  mountains,  store  up  15/1500,  or  1 
per  cent  of  the  solar  energy  received  on  the  unit  of  area. 

"As  far  back  as  1882  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis  and  D.  E. 
Hutchins  made  the  discovery  that  eucalyptus  planted  on 
tropical  mountains  will  produce  wood  fuel  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  tons  (dry  weight  at  sixty  pounds  per  cubic  foot) 
per  acre  per  year  in  perpetuity.  The  eucalyptus  plantation 
reproduces  itself  when  cut  without  further  expense  and  its 
dry  timber,  heavier  than  coal  (which,  as  met  with  com- 
mercially, weighs  fifty  to  fifty-two  tons  per  cubic  foot) ,  has 
an  equal  or  higher  thermal  power,  bulk  for  bulk,  than 
Goal.  They  have  obtained  this  result  as  the  maximum  yield 
of  Eucalyptus  globulus  on  the  Nilgiris  in  southern  India. 
No  doubt  there  are  other  instances  where  higher  yields  are 
produced  now. 

"There  is  also  no  doubt  that  should  the  coal  supply  give 
out  selection  and  experiment  will  produce  a  forest  vegeta- 
tion that  will  yield  more  than  twenty  tons  per  acre  per 
year.  This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
vegetables  and  fruits.  If  a  chance  tree  on  a  chance  moun- 
tain in  a  chance  soil  can  produce  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
tons  of  coal  per  acre  per  year,  does  it  seem  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  by  selection  we  caji  produce,  say,  double 
this,  or  forty  tons?  To  produce  this  in  perpetuity  we 
should  probably  have  to  find  a  tree  with  the  moderate  soil 
requirements  of  the  conifers.  A  powerful  sun,  a  heavy- 
rainfall,  and  a  very  rapid  growing  tree  would  be  the  es- 
sentials of  such  a  production  of  wood  fuel. 

"Analyzing  the  rainfall  map  of  the  world  one  can  read- 
ily notice  that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  over  about  8000 
million  acres  of  its  surface.  This  is  about  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  the  total  land  surface  of  35,200  million  acres. 
Let  us  consider  only  latitudes  below  forty  degrees  and 
rainfall  above  forty  inches.  One-half  of  this  area  under 
forest  might  yield  the  equivalent  of  160,000  million  tons  of 
coal  yearly.  This  is  more  than  one  hundred  times  the  pres- 
ent world's  consumption  of  coal,  assuming  that  coal  and 
eucalypt  timber  are  of  approximately  equal  heating  power. 
On  the  basis  of  the  actual  forest  yields  of  today  we  have 
half  of  this,  or  80,000  million  tons. 

"It  has  now  become  axiomatic  that  one-fourth  of  the  land 


area  of  each  country  must  be  in  forest  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  evil  effects  of  forest  denudation.  In  some  cases  where 
large  ai'eas  are  pestilential,  or  not  suited  for  human  habi- 
tation (as  is  often  the  case  in  the  tropics),  the  forest 
should  probably  occupy  a  higher  proportion  of  the  land. 
Taking,  however,  the  standard  "one-fourth  forest,"  then, 
on  the  basis  of  to-day's  maximum  yields,  we  should  have  a 
yearly  output  of  40,250  million  tons,  and  if  we  divide  this 
by  two  in  order  to  convert  maximum  forest  yield  to  an 
average  forest  yield,  we  still  obtain  20,175  million  tons,  or 
nearly  fifteen  times  the  world's  present  consumption. 

"The  yield  of  firewood  from  the  world's  tropical  and  ex- 
tra-tropical forests,  whenever  they  are  fully  stocked  and 
scientifically  worked,  will  thus  yield  the  equivalent  of  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  times  the  present  consumption  of  coal  and 
even  larger  quantities  if  we  succeed  by  cultivation  in 
doubling  the  present  timber  yield  figures. 

"The  Nilgiris  figures  quoted  above  were  formally  re- 
corded in  two  official  reports  printed  and  published  by  the 
Madras  Government  in  1882.  They  have  been  confirmed  by 
measurements  of  other  forest  officers.  Similar  figures  have 
been  obtained  in  South  Africa:  they  have  been  exceeded  in 
several  plantations  in  Natal,  while  at  Johannesburg  they 
have  not  been  confined  to  eucalyptus  only,  but  have  been 
obtained  from  the  black  wattle  {Acacia  decurrens)  as  well 
as  from  some  other  trees." 

It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  growth  of  cellulose  may 
be  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  we  must  realize  that  this  rolling  world  would  get 
a  hard  jolt  if  it  had  to  shift  gears  from  fossil  to  forest 
fuel.  The  region  that  will  raise  most  vegetation  is  the  hot 
and  humid  tropics  where  a  high  civilization  is  difficult  to 
maintain.  Man  is  not  at  his  best  in  a  hot-house  atmosphere. 
His  optimum  climate  is  in  the  north  temperate  zone  where 
the  average  temperature  is  64  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the 
humidity  is  80  per  cent,  where  the  weather  is  changeable 
and  the  wind  blows.  Under  such  conditions  he  can  slough 
off  his  surplus  energy  and  maintain  a  high  efficiency. 

NOW  when  man  woke  up  to  the  idea  of  using  engines  to 
do  his  work  he  found  his  fuel  close  at  hand  in  the  form 
of  coal.  Petroleum,  which  was  still  better,  could  be  ob- 
tained for  the  tapping  and  could  be  easily  transported  if 
not  conveniently  situated. 

But  if  we  have  to  return  to  the  Wooden  Age  and  draw 
upon  the  waste  lands  of  the  world  for  the  fuel  necessary 
to  run  our  industries  some  means  will  have  to  be  discov- 
ered by  which  the  vegetation  may  be  transformed  into 
some  easily  portable  form  such  as  alcohol  or  oil.  Or  else  the 
wood  may  be  burned  where  it  is  grown  and  power  trans- 
mitted in  electrical  form  by  wire,  [Continued  on  page  631 


The  Sky- Way  to  the  North 

The  Airman  Holds  the  Key  to  the  Ice-Locked  Wealth  of  Arctic  Regions 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


Author  of  "Pathfinders  of  the  West' 


THE  world  now  knows  what  the  fur  traders  and  In- 
dians and  missionaries  of  the  Far  North  have  known 
for  a  century — ever  since  MacKenzie  found  the  great 
northern  river  named  after  him — that  a  vast  oil  area  com- 
parable to  Mexico's,  or  Oklahoma's,  exists  between  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  the  Athabasca,  and  certainly  as  far  west 
as  the  Peace.  The  area  is  about  1500  miles  long  and  500 
•miles  broad. 

Oil  was  found  in  twenty-three  different  wells  in  the  sum- 
mers of  1919  and  1920,  in  gusher  quantities  in  one  well  in 
the  Arctic  Circle  at  a  depth  of  800  feet,  in  August  of  last 
year. 

While  it  will  probably  take  some  four  years'  explora- 
tion and  trial  to  prove  the  exact  potential  production  of  the 
new  oil  area  and  to  get  pipe  lines  and  storage  tanks  and 
living  communities  erected  in  the  northern  wilderness,  the 
spectacular  fact  to  the  outsider  is  that  for  the  first  time 
the  wealth  of  the  North  can  be  unlocked  by  the  use  of  the 
flying  boat  and  the  aeroplane. 

The  hidden  wealth  of  the  North  has  been  known  for  a 
hundred  years;  but  because  of  the  enormous  distances  to 
be  traversed,  the  puzzle  was  to  unlock  that  wealth.  Mac- 
Kenzie River  oil  area  is  1500  miles  from  settlement.  The 
Liard  gold  areas  are  2000  miles  by  canoe,  800  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  outmost  fringe  of  settlement.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  ice  going  out  of  northern  rivers,  fur  trade 
steamers  and  canoes  could  hardly  set  out  before  June  1, 
and  the  return  against  stream  and  head  winds,  with  delays 
for  fur  freights,  usually  requii'ed  at  least  three  months 
for  the  trip  north  and  back.  Now,  with  an  oil  supply  in  the 
North,  with  landing  stations  pre-arranged  at  the  fur  posts, 
and  abundant  areas  of  sloughs  and  lakes  for  a  sea-plane  to 
spank  down  thru  fogs  and  rain,  the  trip  can  be  made  in  and 
out  of  the  North  in  six  days.  The  North  can  now  be  ex- 
plored and  exploited  as  it  has  not  been  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Atryout  of  aeroplaning  was  made  last  summer  on  Peace 
River.  I  happened  to  be  on  one  of  the  tryout  spins.  We 
did  not  fly  as  the  crow  flies.  We  circled  over  territory  that 
could  not  be  seen  by  canoe,  motor,  pack  horse;  and  our 
speedometer  registered  165  miles  in  an  hour-and-a-half. 
We  were  comfortable  as  a  rocking  chair  in  front  of  a 
fireplace. 

The  only  danger  is  landing  in  a  fog  on  hilly,  rocky, 
mountainous  ground ;  but 
for  every  mile  the  plane  is 
up,  if  the  engine  goes  dead, 
the  plane  can  glide  down  a 
radius  of  eight  miles,  or  has 
landing  possibilities  of  six- 
ty-four miles  in  an  eight 
mile  square.  While  landing 
on  a  steep  or  rocky  hillside 
would  mean  instant  death 
from  the  somersetting  of 
the  engine  head  or  tail 
down,  landing  on  water 
would  be  as  safe  as  train, 
or  motor  travel.  Now  in  the 
Far  North,  with  its  heavy 
snowfall  and  heavy  sum- 
mer rains,  there  is  no  area 
of   sixty-four   square   miles 
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where  there  is  not  a  river,  lake  or  slough;  so  the  seaplane 
has  been  substituted  for  the  aeroplane  in  the  "air  express" 
to  the  North. 

This  summer  two  of  the  big  oil  companies  are  using 
seaplanes  for  their  exploratory  work.  Two  gigantic  sea- 
planes manufactured  in  part  in  Long  Island,  in  part  at 
Buffalo,  have  already  winged  their  way  to  the  North;  and 
"the  air  express"  will  be  in  service  from  Peace  River  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  by  the  time  these  words  have  reached  the 
stage  of  print. 

"It  isn't  the  fact  that  you  folks  made  165  miles  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,"  said  a  lifelong  Northerner  to  me  as  I 
stepped  from  a  very  easy,  safe  flight.  "It  is  the  fact  that 
you  could  do  in  an  hour  and  a  half  what  would  have  taken 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  by  a  canoe  following  curves, 
that  shows  us  how  we  are  going  to  open  the  North."  That 
— not  the  time,  nor  the  distance  made — was  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  American  aviators'  flight  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  across  thousands  of  miles  of  country  to  Nome  last 
summer. 

Only  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  flight  will  never  again  be 
made  by  aeroplane. 

Mishaps  in  landing  in  the  mountains,  that  might  have 
cost  the  men  their  lives,  demonstrated  the  greater  safety 
and  adaptability  of  the  seaplane  as  compared  with  the 
aeroplane. 

And  as  compared  with  the  old  and  strenuous  ways  of 
dog-train,  snowshoes,  or  canoe  when  rivers  were  open,  the 
aeroplane  is  as  free-flying  as  a  bird.  Daring,  picturesque, 
adventurous,  the  old  way;  but  the  new  is  not  less  so,  and 
it  has  what  the  old  had  not — the  romance  of  magical 
achievement. 

Wassaic,  New  York 


In  the  old  days  ex 
plorers  forced  a  few 
blind  futile  traili 
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Turning  the  Corner 

By  Herbert  Hoover 


We  have  much  upon  which  to  congratulate  ourselves.  Our  difficulties  are  infinitely  less  than  those  of  Europe;  we 
have  weathered  the  danger  point  of  a  great  crisis;  our  financial  system  has  proven  its  strength  and  for  the  first  time  we 
have  passed  safely  thru  a  commodity  crisis  without  monetary  panic.  Our  people  have  abundant  food  and  abundant  clothing. 
We  are  at  least  warmly  housed,  even  tho  crowded.  We  possess  in  the  high  intelligence,  high  courage  and  high  ideals  for 
our  people,  ample  reserves  of  economic,  social  and  political  strength.  We  possess  a  great  sense  of  neighborliness  that  has 
had  fine  manifestation  in  these  difficult  months  in  help  given  each  other  in  weathering  the  storm.  We  have  had  a 
remarkably  small  ratio  of  failures.  /  am  convinced  we  have  fundamentally  turned  the  corner. 
*********  ********** 

With  the  intelligence,  productive  power  and  resourcefulness  of  the  American  people,  we  will  emerge  thru  all  this, 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  we  recover  will  depend  upon  the  promptness  with  which  we  grasp  and  well  understand  the 
nature  of  our  difficulties  and  upon  the  unity  and  energy  of  our  action. 

While  our  recovery  may  be  slower  than  some  may  expect,  nothing  can  prevent  the  prosperity  of  a  country  where  the 
people  have   enlightenment,  wish  to  work,  wish  to  produce   and  wish  to  do  right  by  their  neighbors. 

We  need  remember  at  all  times  that  we  are  not  a  nation  of  machines,  and  houses,  factories  and  railways.  We  are  a 
nation  of  men,  women  and  children.  Our  industrial  system  and  our  commerce  is  simply  an  implement  for  their  comfort 
and  happiness.  When  we  deal  with  these  great  problems  of  economics  let  us  deal  with  this  one  conception — that  our  object 
is  to  defend  and  increase  the  standards  of  living  of  all  our  people  and  upon  this  soil  grow  those  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  that  make  our  nation  great. — From  a  speech   delivered  April  28  before  the  United   States   Chamber  of   Commerce. 


How  the  "Plain  People"  Win 


Bv  Talcott  Williams 


THE  man  who  takes  long  odds  on  the  American  people 
always  wins,  if  he  has  time  on  his  side. 
If  your  view  of  American  affairs  and  your  impres- 
sion of  the  American  people  goes  back  to  1865,  you  have 
lived  thru  many  a  crisis  that  never  crisised  and  many  a 
catastrophic  period  that  never  brought  catastrophe. 

We  are  today  three  times  as  big  in  population,  seven  fold 
as  rich  in  national  wealth,  near  half  our  families  living 
in  houses  they  own,  three-quarters  of  them  owning  prop- 
erty; a  city  like  New  York,  once  the  scoff  of  sanitary  ex- 
perts, with  its  death  rate  halved,  infant  mortality,  with 
the  heavy  odds  of  hot  summers  against  the  child,  lower 
than  in  any  European  cities;  our  schools  immeasurably 
better  than  in  any  decade  before  and  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  college  attendance  in  the  world  within  our 
borders. 

The  greenback  and  free  silver  were  going  to  get  us  sure ! 
Our  currency  is  the  soundest  in  the  world.  The  corpora- 
tions were  going  to  rule  us.  They  did,  in  that  "happy  and 
heroic"  past,  as  someone  has  called  the  Civil  War  period. 
Today  the  corporations,  railroad  and  all,  are  paying  the 
highest  wages  of  peaceful  years  and  seeing  profits  cut  in 
all  directions.  Laws  hedge  them  in.  Commissions  harry 
them.  The  laws  passed  from  the  first  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  1887,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  Act  and  like  laws  bring  capital  under  a 
more  direct  control  than  ever  before. 

As  for  the  distribution  of  wealth,  American  insurance 
companies,  "regular"  and  "industrial,"  have  agreed  to  pay 
out  as  policies  mature  $35,500,000,000,  a  sum  larger  than 
the  indemnity  Germany  pays,  in  all  $33,750,000,000,  tho 
pledged  under  widely  different  conditions. 

So  now.  The  American  people  is  sanely  ridding  itself  of 
evils,  past  and  present.  Land  ownership  was  feared  by 
many  as  leading  to  landlord  tyranny.  Four-fifths  of  London 
is  owned  by  seven  persons  and  one  duke  owns  18  per  cent  of 
the  area.  The  largest  landlord  in  New  York  holds  less  than 
1  per  cent.  Thru  "rent  laws,"  the  Supreme  Court  deals 
justly  with  the  most  difficult  of  conflicts  between  property 
"rights"  and  individual  "needs"  known  to  society. 

England  finds  trade  unions  challenging  self-government. 
Not  here.  Public  opinion  insists  that  no  organization  shall 
be  greater  than  the  law.  When   English  courts  held  that 


unions  like  other  voluntary  associations  must  be  respon- 
sible for  their  acts,  Parliament  reversed  the  courts  and 
created  a  privileged  class.  Thirteen  American  State  Leg- 
islatures, including  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio,  all  industrial  states,  have  insisted  that  trade 
unions  must  be  responsible  to  the  law  and  Massachusetts 
has  followed  their  example,  Governor  Cox  having  signed 
the  bill  two  weeks  ago.  For  civil  war,  near  in  England  over 
the  dispute  on  coal  miners'  wages,  we  are  substituting 
arbitration. 

The  great  stabilizing  powers  in  the  United  States  are 
the  small  land-holder,  the  small  share  and  bond-holder,  the 
small  trader.  These  are  for  law.  They  outnumber  certainly 
two  to  one,  perhaps  three  to  one,  the  property-less.  Their 
motto  for  Uncle  Sam  is: 


IF   YOU    WANT    TO   KNOW   WHO'S   BOSS    HERE 
START    something! 


The  evils  over  which  wise  men  worry  more  than  is  meet 
are  disappearing  as  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  has 
been  followed  by  the  abolition  of  liquor  slavery.  There  is 
not  a  person  reading  these  lines  who  could  not  make  a  list  of 
people  who,  once  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  accessi- 
ble liquor,  are  now  leading  sober  lives.  What  a  boon  to 
mother,  wife  and  daughter,  once  cursed  by  perpetual  fears. 

New  York  City  is  still  a  leaky  vessel.  Granted.  But  this 
ship-shaped  island  is  dryer  than  any  man  ever  deemed 
possible. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  is  reor- 
ganizing our  police  force.  Federal,  state  and  local  authori- 
ties are  working  together.  They  are  coming  in  touch.  State 
constabularies  are  certain  to  develop. 

After  the  good  old  American  plan,  scorned  of  Pundits, 
Professors  and  our  "Leading  Authorities,"  by  "trial  and 
error,"  by  experiment  and  failure,  here  a  punch  and  there 
a  hunch,  we  are  gradually  pulling  together  all  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  peace.  Constables,  deputy  sheriffs,  deputy 
marshals,  big  city  police,  little  city  police — are  all  getting 
acquainted.  Suddenly  legislation  will  give  us  a  federated 
police  force.  We  shall  cease  to  have  pitched  battles  in  weak 
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states,  as  now  in  West  Virginia.  Criminals  will  no  longer 
follow  the  old  injunction :  if  they  persecute  you  in  one  city, 
flee  to  Chicago. 

It  will  take  time;  but  Uncle  Sam  has  all  the  time  there 
is.  The  centuries  are  his  own. 

The  cheapness  of  human  life  is  our  national  sin.  Once, 
about  one  in  ten  of  our  male  adults  died  violent  deaths.  In 
twenty  years  violent  deaths  of  male  adults  have  fallen  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Not  merely  murders,  but  accidents. 
Industrial  homicide  has  had  a  big  dent  made  in  it. 

Lynching,  our  national  sin,  is  already  being  challenged 
as  never  before.  Take  your  hat  off  to  Governor  Dorsey  of 
Georgia,  the  bravest  American  alive.  A  country,  a  state,  a 
county  that  produces  a  man  like  that  has  given  hope  to 
every  citizen  who  wants  to  reform.  Hit  the  evil  nearest 
you  and  hit  it  hard.  He  has  done  this  for  lynching.  He  is 
not  alone.  The  South  has  many  sons  like  him.  It  is  easy  to 
attack  lynching,  in  the  North.  In  the  South,  it  takes  su- 
preme civic  courage. 

Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  that  you  are  privileged 
to  be  Governor  Dorsey's  fellow-citizen.  Be  a  Dorsey  right 
where  you  live. 

Oklahoma  needs  a  man  like  Governor  Dorsey;  but  the 
man  must  be  a  Governor  who,  instead  of  writing  about 
evils,  acts.  The  Tulsa  massacre  will  be  repeated  unless 
more  drastic  punishment  follows  than  has  succeeded  past 
massacres,  and  this  state  and  city  pledge. 

The  Whole  Meaning  of  Freedom 

"QIINCE   they  have  taken  away  my  cocktail,"  mourned 
>>^  the  American,  "this  is  no  longer  a  free  country." 
"Since  they  have  taken  away  my  opium,"  mourned  the 

Chinese  mandarin,  "China  is  no  longer  free." 

On  Calling  Names 

By  Allen  Campbell 

A  little  group  of  serious  propagandists  is  trying  to 
launch  a  movement  for  married  women  to  retain 
their  own  names.  Some  of  the  critics  of  the  move- 
ment say  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this,  since  there  is  just 
as  little  feminism  in  wearing  your  father's  name  as  in 
wearing  your  husband's.  In  fact  the  present  advantage  is 
with  the  woman,  because  she  can  pick  out  a  man  with  a 
more  musical  name  than  her  own,  whereas  a  man  must 
thruout  life  bear  the  name  he  started  with  no  matter  whom 
he  may  marry.  If  you  are  christened  Percival  Gump  you 
remain  thus  until  you  die  or  go  on  the  stage,  but  if  you 
are  named  Hannah  Hobbs  you  may  become  a  Mrs.  Royal 
Vavasour  or  a  Mrs.  Napoleon  Castleton.  Or  both  in  turn. 

Real  feminism  would  insist  that  a  lady  bear  the  name 
neither  of  father  nor  husband,  but  how  shall  this  be  ar- 
ranged? To  have  names  descend  in  the  female  line  would 
only  shift  the  present  grievance  to  masculine  shoulders. 
The  English  aristocracy  has  attempted  a  solution  by  hy- 
phenation. But  this  solves  the  problem  for  one  generation 
only.  Ponsonsby-Smythe  and  Blacke-Catt  are  all  very  well, 
but  what  about  the  poor  child  of  the  next  century  who  from 
the  much  marrying  of  his  ancestors  is  forced  to  be  a  Wilde- 
Wilson-Farrington-Withingham-Hogglespiel-Juggins  ?  The 
practice  of  hyphenation  is  an  old  one,  coming  from  our  an- 
cestral family  the  Orang-Outangs  (See  Darwin's  "Social 
Register"),  but  sooner  or  later  the  name  becomes  fixed  and 
thereafter  women  marrying  into  the  family  must  lose  their 
own  name  for  the  sake  of  bearing  two  or  more  new  ones. 

A  child's  individuality  may  be  preserved  by  letting  him 
grow  up  nameless  or  with  a  provisional  name  only,  and 
letting  him  choose  for  himself  at  the  age  of  discretion.  To 
let  him  choose  too  early  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  a  gen- 
eration of  Captain  Kidds,  Buffalo  Bills  and  the  like.  At 
least  four  honored  professions — authorship,  the  stage,  the 
detective   service    and    burglary — find    refuge   in    the    alias 


from  the  curse  of  the  ancestral  name.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  this  principle  can  be  indefinitely  extended. 
If  the  partnership  of  Smith,  Jones  and  Robinson  should 
overnight  become  Dragomiroff,  Van  Vandering  and  Cam- 
postello  the  firm  would  lose  its  good  will,  for  all  its  cus- 
tomers would  assume  that  the  ownership  had  changed 
hands. 

COMPLETE  individuality  would  have  its  social  as  well  as 
its  financial  drawbacks.  Imagine  reading  a  society  notice 
that  Archibald  Jasper,  son  of  William  Howard  and  Matilda 
Fiske,  was  to  wed  Hermione  White,  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey  and  Mary  Brown.  And  the  later  notice  that  they  had 
twins,  bearing  the  names  of  Gloriana  Gingersnap  and 
Charlemagne  Charlotte-Russe.  One  could  no  longer  open 
a  conversation  with  the  usual  social  gambit:  "Ah.  Mr. 
King,  are  you  perhaps  related  to  the  Kings  of  England?" 
or  "Miss  Smith  ...  I  wonder  if  you  know  the  Smiths  of 
Gopher  Prairie?"  For  all  you  know,  the  O'Leary  on  your 
right  might  have  been  an  Edelstein  and  the  MacPherson 
on  your  left  an  Alexieff. 

Another  suggested  compromize  with  some  merit  is  the 
alteration  of  a  basic  name,  giving  an  individual  twist  to  a 
traditional  label.  Thus  you  can  chop  off  an  unliked  first 
name  as  did  Hiram  Grant  and  Thomas  Wilson;  or  even 
cut  off  a  first  name  and  half  of  the  next  as  did  James 
Beauchamp  Clark.  Many  an  immigrant  has  changed 
Schmidt  to  Smith  or  clipped  off  the  last  six  syllables  of  a 
Slavic  family  name.  An  American  Indian  named  Bob- 
Tailed  Coyote  entered  civilized  life  with  a  visiting  card 
neatly  engraved  Mr.  Robert  T.  Wolff. 

Or  we  could  revive  the  old  custom  of  calling  men  after 
their  trades.  The  Fishers  would  have  to  become  fishermen 
and  the  Carpenters  resume  hammer  and  saw.  Instead  of 
such  absurdities  as  Mr.  James  Seaman,  Banker,  or  Mr. 
Albert  Cook,  Attorney,  we  would  have  simply  Mr.  James 
Banker  and  Mr.  Albert  Lawyer.  Or  again,  one  could  follow 
the  custom  of  the  British  aristocracy  and  adopt  a  place 
name.  But  unfortunately  Lord  Overhill  or  Squire  Green- 
acres  sounds  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  plain  Mr. 
Seven  East  Third  Street  or  even  Mrs.  Riverview  Apart- 
ments. As  for  the  reprehensible  medieval  habit  of  giving 
nicknames — Longshanks,  Fat,  Rash,  Unready  and  the  like 
— even  to  kings,  we  hope  no  one  will  revive  that.  Imagine 
the  Congressional  Record  recording  the  debates  of  Senator 
Skinny  or  Representative  Muttonhead! 


italistic  Religion 

Shailer  Mathews 


Cap 

By 

Is  wealth  to  hold  the  Christian  Church  in  mortmain?  It 
will,  unless  the  churches  awake  to  the  danger  which 
now  faces  them.  Its  latest  instance  is  that  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  has,  without  any  pub- 
licity, accepted  a  trust  said  to  be  approximately  $1,500,000. 
This  trust  was  established  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
generosity  and  loyalty  to  his  own  convictions,  who  attached 
to  it  conditions  as  follows :  No  part  of  the  income  of  the 
trust  can  be  used  in  paying  the  salaries  or  expenses  of  mis- 
sionaries or  colporteurs  who  do  not  believe  in  (1)  the  in- 
spiration and   supreme  authority  of  the   Holy  Scriptures; 

(2)  the  deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  incarnation. 
His  atoning  death,  His  bodily  resurrection  and  His  return; 

(3)  the  Church  on  earth  composed  of  the  redeemed,  who 
are  commissioned  to  make  their  chief  business  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world.  The  trust  further  provides  that,  if 
at  any  time  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  officers  and  board  of 
managers  are  not  in  sympathy  with  these  statements,  the 
trust  funds  are  to  be  transferred  to  an  indicated  recipient 
subject  to  the  same  general  conditions. 

The  gentlemen  who  established  this  trust  requested  that 
it  should  not  be  made  public  at  the  time  of  gift.  This  re- 
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quest,  undoubtedly  born  of  the  donor's  habitual  modesty, 
was  complied  with  by  the  Home  Mission  Society  and  the 
trust  accepted  under  the  stated  conditions.  The  news,  how- 
ever, leaked  out,  and  there  is  already  widespread  opposi- 
tion. This  opposition,  however,  is  not  based  on  the  views 
expressed  in  the  statements  (which,  properly  interpreted, 
all  Baptists  would  accept),  but  because  Baptists  have  al- 
ways consistently  refused  to  subject  their  workers  to 
creedal  tests. 

While  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  all  Baptist  churches 
would  agree  to  the  third  statement  as  a  definition  of  the 
Church,  the  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  will  lie  in  that  it  has  erected  a  creedal  test  and  that, 
too,  one  attached  to  a  gift  of  money.  As  far  as  such  action 
lies  within  their  power  the  Home  Mission  Society  has  com- 
mitted the  Baptist  denomination  to  a  new  policy  and  that, 
too,  without  giving  its  action  prior  publicity.  How  far  can 
this  sort  of  precedent  go  and  leave  religious  liberty  in  the 
Baptist  churches?  If  the  Home  Mission  Society  can  accept 
from  one  man  a  trust  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  subject  to 
the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  theological  beliefs  of  its 
donor,  can  it  decline  gifts  from  other  men  and  churches  on 
similar  conditions?  Hitherto  the  Baptist  denomination  has 
believed  in  individual  liberty  and  has  grown  strong  thru 
mutual  trust.  This  action  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  has 
now  exposed  many  of  its  em.ployees  and  its  own  board  to 
continued  investigation  on  the  part  of  an  interest  which 
has  more  than  $1,000,000  to  gain  by  proving  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  Board  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  unde- 
fined propositions  determining  the  trust.  This  is  a  direct 
bid  for  some  sort  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Who  is  to  decide  just  what  these  statements  mean  and 
when  persons  are  not  in  sympathy  with  them — the  donor, 
the  courts,  or  the  Home  Mission  Society?  Further,  what 
shall  be  said  of  a  series  of  tests  of  man's  Christian  faith 
in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  morality  and  in  which 
there  is  involved  a  veiled  but  determinable  opposition  to  the 
social  application  of  the  gospel? 

This  trust,  like  other  recent  actions  of  wealthy  men,  is 
a  phase  of  a  policy  to  determine  and  preserve  a  non-social, 
non-progressive  conception  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
ago  a  man  of  wealth  established  a  trust  fund,  of  which  Rev. 
W.  E.  Blackstone  was  appointed  manager.  Professedly  this 
fund  was  primarily  intended  for  the  furtherance  of  evan- 
gelistic effort  on  the  foreign  field.  In  reality  it  was  appro- 
priated with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  "expended 
in  connection  with  missionaries  of  firm  evangelical  convic- 
tion, who  are  not  actively  hostile  to  the  hope  of  the  pre- 
millennial  coming  of  Christ,  who  are  devoted  to  evangelistic 
work."  Subsequently  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  wisely  took  the  position  that  "it  had  no  power  to 
approve  other  tests  or  requirements  or  any  discrimination 
against  missionaries  on  extra-confessional  grounds." 

Mr.  Blackstone  was  notified  of  this  action,  but  his  fund 
has  continued  to  make  appropriations,  altho  somewhat  re- 
duced, to  missions,  both  Presbyterian  and  others,  in  China 
and  India.  Only  within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been 
established  in  China  a  Bible  Union  composed  of  mission- 
aries who  are  uniting  to  oppose  all  views  not  in  accordance 
with  the  literalistic  doctrine  of  the  Bible  held  by  the  givers 
of  these  funds.  At  the  same  time  large  sums  are  being  ex- 
pended for  sending  forth  literature  assailing  evolution, 
"new  theology,"  and  all  other  types  of  alleged  infidelity, 
chief  among  which  appears  to  be  the  application  of  the 
gospel  to  industrial  affairs. 

IF  all  this  were  simply  an  expression  of  divergent  theolo- 
gies it  might  be  the  cause  for  anxiety,  tho  hardly  for  appre- 
hension. What  we  really  face,  however,  is  an  organized  and 
heavily  financed  propaganda  against  the  teachings  of  mod- 
ern science,  the  application  of  Christianity  to  social  recon- 
struction, together  with  an  attempt  to  control  by  the  power 


of  money  the  convictions  and  the  message  of  the  Christian 
evangelists  and  preachers.  No  amount  of  misrepresentation 
of  opponents  as  disloyal  to  the  fundamental  growth  of 
Christianity  can  obscure  this  fact.  Evidence  of  this  new 
movement  has  been  gathering  for  several  years.  Its  leaders 
make  no  concealment  of  their  purposes.  College  and  Semi- 
nary faculties  are  being  attacked  and  wherever  possible 
removed  under  the  guise  of  a  loyalty  to  the  Bible  and  hos- 
tility to  radicalism. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  offered  to  carry  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  religious  boards  in  such  a  way  as  to  divert  the 
Church  from  any  application  of  the  gospel  to  social  affairs. 
Men  are  being  influenced  not  to  contribute  to  Christian  As- 
sociations or  to  support  ministries  or  missionaries  or  to 
endow  schools  or  to  countenance  church  action  looking  to 
the  christianization  of  industrial  affairs. 

The  situation  is  one  which  presents  clear-cut  issues.  Are 
our  mission  boards  to  be  under  the  general  direction  of 
rich  men  who  are  more  interested  in  their  own  theories  of 
inspiration  than  in  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Are  our 
church  workers  to  be  subsidized  into  theological  subservi- 
ance  and  made  silent  as  to  industrial  justice  and  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ? 

Frontier  Wars  in  College 

AN  energetic  nation  is  apt  to  be  pushful  and  even 
aggressive.  The  very  patriotism  which  is  so  ex- 
cellent a  thing  in  developing  a  distinctive  national 
culture  makes  a  people  too  apt  to  impose  that  culture  on 
the  neighbors.  In  the  same  way  the  zealous  teacher  is  apt 
to  try  to  usurp  for  his  department  as  much  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  and  attention  as  a  supposedly  impartial  Presi- 
dent and  the  rivalries  of  other  departments  will  permit. 
Usually  a  sort  of  balance  of  power  is  preserved  among  the 
studies  and  it  rarely  happens  that  one  department  can 
gain  much  ground  for  itself  in  the  curriculum  by  a  direct 
assault. 

Therefore  the  shrewd  professor  goes  at  his  task  by  in- 
direction, by  raising  a  boundary  dispute  with  his  neigh- 
bors. Since  the  dividing  lines  between  subjects  of  study, 
like  those  between  nations,  are  usually  quite  arbitrary  and 
accidental  this  is  not  hard  to  do.  But  the  other  depart- 
ments are  doing  the  same  thing,  so  that  a  given  field  of 
study  may  be  claimed  by  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  different 
departments.  Suppose  that  there  is  some  such  topic  as  the 
effect  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  living  conditions  in 
nineteenth  century  England.  The  Professor  of  Economics 
sees  it  first;  "finder's  keepers,"  he  says,  and  launches  a  new 
course: 

Economics  21-22,  Professor  Eisenbahn.  Industrialization  as 
Related  to  Urbanization. 

Professor  Hume  of  the  History  Department  catches  him 

posting  up  the  announcement  and  makes  a  wild  dash  for 

his  own  office.  In  a  few  moments  he  is  at  the  bulletin  board 

posting  up  a  new  announcement: 

History  115-116.  Prof.  Hume.  Effects  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution on  English  History. 

Sociology  is  not  to  be  outdone.  Isn't  the  topic  a  sociologi- 
cal one  after  all?  Result: 

Sociology  C,  Prof.  Scattergood.  Living  Conditions  of  Factory 
Workers  as  Influenced  by  Technological  Developments. 

But  that  offers  too  broad  a  hint  to  the  engineering  de- 
partment and  we  get: 

Engineering  47-48,  Prof.  Hammertongs.  Personnel  Work  in 
Factories :  typical  Living  Conditions  in  Modern  Industrial  Com- 
munities. 

Here  we  apparently  run  out  of  departments,  unless  there 
is  a  Political  Science  shark  around  to  grab  it  up.  But 
eventually  far  distant  departments  will  try  to  obtain  a 
mandate  over  this  valuable  bit  of  intellectual  territory.  We 
will  have  a  seminar  in  the  School  of  Education  on  Problems 
of  Group   Citizenship   arising  from   Industrialization.   And 
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the  English  department  under  Professor  Tennyson  O'Really 
will  proudly  announce: 

English  XY.  The  Voice  from  the  Abyss.  Anti-industrialist 
literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  readings  from  Kings- 
ley,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Morris,  Charles  Reade,  Disraeli  and  the 
pioneers  of  Socialism. 

This  is  but  one  example  where  many  might  be  given. 
There  are,  for  example,  the  disputed  frontiers  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  The  Mathematical  Department  will  hold 
forth  on: 

Einstein's  Theory  of  Spacial  Relationships. 

Astronomy  will  cover  about  the  same  ground  with: 

The  Einstein  Theory  of  Cosmic  Structure  and  its  Relation  to 
Newton's  Law  of  Gravitation. 

Physics  will  be  in  at  the  death  with: 

Matter,  Motion  and  Space  from  the  Standpoint  of  Relativity. 

Philosophy,  of  course: 

The  theory  of  Relativity  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Metaphysics. 

The  Germanic  Languages  Department  will  find  a  good 
excuse  for: 

Readings  in  Modern  German  Science. 

Then  there  are  the  boundary  disputes  between  physics 
and  chemistry;  between  geology  and  geography;  between 
classical  philology  and  archeology;  between  anthropology 
and  ethnology;  between  biology  and  physiology;  between 
brain  physiology  and  psychology;  between  psychology  and 
philosophy,  and  so  on  endlessly.  In  the  confusion  of  mod- 
ern "small  nationality"  subjects  one  almost  longs  for  the 
good  old  days  when  all  the  sciences  were  lumped  together 
in  one  professor's  cranium  as  Natural  Philosophy.  To  mul- 
tiply subjects  is  to  multiply  rivalries.  But  a  shrewd  Bis- 
marck of  a  professor  who  has  a  nice,  expansive  subject 
such  as  sociology,  history  or  philosophy  can  soon  be  tres- 
passing on  every  field  in  the  whole  curriculum  before  his 
colleags — or  his  students — suspect  what  he  is  doing. 

Faith  and  Belief 

By  Preston  Slosson 

^0  you  believe  in  infant  baptism?" 

"Believe  in  it?  Why,  I've  seen  it!" 
This  familiar  chestnut  deserves  a  place  in  every 
textbook  of  philosophy,  not  for  its  wit,  but  because  like 
so  many  popular  jests  it  strikes  to  the  heart  of  a  subtle 
problem  of  psychology.  The  problem  in  this  case  is  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  "faith."  The  word  is  some- 
times taken  as  belief,  as  a  purely  intellectual  assent.  Again 
it  is  often  used  in  the  very  different  sense  of  trust  in  the 
validity  of  something.  It  is  the  business  of  theology  to 
make  this  important  distinction  very  clear. 

The  old  controversy  about  "salvation  by  faith"  or  "sal- 
vation by  works"  is  largely  caused  by  this  confusion  of 
meaning  of  the  word  "faith."  There  is  one  sense  in  which 
salvation  by  faith  is  a  far  truer  and  profounder  fact  than 
salvation  by  works.  Deeds  are  only  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  character.  If  some  untoward  frost  or  storm  kills  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  there  will  be  another  crop  next  year  if 
the  roots  and  trunk  remain  sound.  In  the  same  way,  if  a 
man  is  good  at  heart,  if  in  the  fine  old  phrase  he  "has  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  him,"  it  matters  comparatively  little 
that  under  the  oppressions  of  a  harsh  environment  or  a 
sudden  yielding  to  impulse  and  unexpected  temptation  he 
has  done  something  wrong.  That  is  the  whole  moral  of 
Goethe's  "Faust."  Mephistopheles  could  get  him  to  commit 
sin  after  sin,  but  he  never  could  get  him  to  cease  from 
striving  after  the  right  and  so  he  was  forced  to'admit  de- 
feat at  the  end.  "While  still  man  strives,  still  must  he 
stray."  But  the  striving  is  what  matters;  the  straying,  in 
the  perspective  of  eternity,  is  nothing  worse  than  a  loss 
of  time. 

Moreover,  the  divine  fire  that  is  always  aspiring  toward 
perfection  does  not  come  of  itself.  It  is  always  kindled  by 
faith   in   something.   A  really  good   man,   not  just   a   man 
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who  is  respectable  in  a  quiet  environment  because  of 
habit  or  social  pressure,  always  derives  his  goodness  from 
a  profound  trust  in  the  ultimate  value  of  something.  It 
may  be,  it  most  commonly  is,  a  belief  in  God  and  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe.  Sometimes  it  is  a  belief  in  the  human 
race  and  Utopian  dreams  of  its  improvement.  Sometimes 
it  is  patriotism,  a  belief  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  lay 
on  the  altar  of  the  Fatherland.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  a 
stoical  belief  in  the  desirability  of  keeping  one's  own  soul 
clean  and  strong.  But  where  there  is  no  fundamental  faith 
there  is  no  trustworthy  character. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  a  man  deserves  Heaven 
because  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him  and  not  because  the 
good  deeds  he  has  chanced  to  do  overbalance  by  a  little  the 
sins  he  has  committed.  But  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  is  so  very  complex  and  subtle  that  it  is 
easily  perverted  into  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  knowl- 
edge. In  this  form  the  doctrine  is  radically  offensive  to  the 
common  man's  sense  of  justice.  To  be  told  by  some  old- 
fashioned  theologian  who  has  fallen  into  this  misunder- 
standing that  if  you  are  unable  to  accept  as  true  certain 
intellectual  propositions  you  will  burn  in  everlasting  fire, 
whereas  if  you  do  accept  those  propositions  you  cannot 
escape  Heaven  no  matter  how  much  you  revel  in  wicked- 
ness on  earth,  is  to  lose  faith  either  in  the  goodness  of  God 
or  in  the  wisdom  of  the  preacher. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  underrate  the  importance 
of  clear  and  correct  thinking  in  religious  matters  any  more 
than  in  science.  Obviously  a  man  who  is  brought  up  in 
the  sane  and  rational  Christian  creed  has  an  advantage 
over  the  benighted  heathen  with  his  crude  and  erroneous 
beliefs.  The  intellect  plays  a  great  part  in  making  life  or- 
derly and  efficient;  it  has  made  man  out  of  the  brute  and 
civilized  man  out  of  the  savage.  But  it  does  not  suffice  for 
salvation.  The  intellect  is  a  compass  and  a  map,  but  it  is 
not  an  engine ;  it  shows  us  what  should  be  done,  but  it  does 
not  make  us  do  it.  Many  a  man  sees  the  better,  but  follows 
the  worse.  "The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble." 

If  a  man  accepts  the  truths  of  religion  as  facts,  but 
merely  as  facts,  they  do  him  very  little  good.  Mere  assent 
to  the  dogma  that  God  exists,  or  is  almighty,  or  is  good,  or 
is  triune  is  about  as  efficacious  for  salvation  as  assent  to 
the  statements  that  Petrograd  is  a  city  in  Russia,  Mount 
Everest  is  the  highest  known  peak,  and  acids  neutralize 
alkalines.  Belief  about  what  one  does  not  care  about  is 
merely  the  idle  satisfaction  of  idle  curiosity.  Much  theolog- 
ical speculation  is  as  unimportant  an  occupation  as  read- 
ing the  miscellaneous  assortment  of  facts  in  the  back  of  a 
farmers'  almanac.  It  is  only  when  a  belief  takes  fire  and 
becomes  of  vital  importance  in  life  that  it  really  deserves 
the  name  of  faith. 

What  is  true  in  theology  is  true  in  other  departments  of 
human  belief  and  conduct.  Who  is  the  good  patriot?  Not 
the  man  who  believes  that  the  United  States  is  a  good 
country  to  live  in  and  that  all  its  institutions  are  sound, 
but  the  man  who  wants  the  United  States  to  be  perfect 
and  labors  to  make  it  so.  Who  is  the  good  reformer?  Not 
the  man  who  assents  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  but  doesn't 
much  care,  but  the  man  to  whom  it  is  of  vital  importance. 
It  matters  really  very  little  what  you  believe.  It  matters 
very  much  how  much  you  believe  it.  There  are  plenty  of 
anarchists  and  Bolshevists  whom  I  would  trust  with  un- 
limited bombs.  They  are  sincere  enough,  in  a  way;  they 
believe  what  they  say  in  the  sense  that  they  think  it  is 
true — but  they  do  not  care  enough  to  make  the  step  from 
words  to  act.  But  one  man  who  really  means  anarchy; 
look  out  for  him ! 

When  science  shall  have  made  an  exhaustive  catalog  of 
every  fact  in  the  universe  religion  will  still  have  all  her 
task  before  her.  Science  tells  you  what  things  are  true.  Re- 
ligion tells  you  whether  it  matters  or  not  that  they  are 
true.  You  are  not  saved  by  what  you  do.  You  are  not  saved 
by  what  you  think.  You  are  saved  by  what  you  value. 
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Arms  and  the  Senate 

BY  a  unanimous  vote — 74  to  0 — the  Senate  adopted  the 
Borah  amendment  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 
The  amendment  covers  the  Borah  disarmament  program 
and  is  thus  worded: 

The  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  invite  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  send  representatives 
to  a  conference,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  promptly 
entering  into  an  understanding  or  agreement  by  which  the  naval 
expenditures  and  building  programs  of  each  of  said  governments, 
to  wit.  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  shall  be 
substantially  reduced  annually  during  the  next  five  years  to 
such  an  extent  and  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
which  understanding  or  agree- 
ment is  to  be  reported  to  the  re- 
spective governments  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  Borah  amendment  had 
long  been  opposed  by  a  fac- 
tion of  Republican  Senators, 
who  were  favorable  enough 
to  the  principle  underlying 
it,  but  objected  to  any  at- 
tempt to  commit  the  Presi- 
dent to  any  program  that  did 
not  have  his  prior  authoriza- 
tion. Some  word  or  hint  must 
have  come  from  the  White 
House  that  the  Borah  pro- 
gram was  not  objectionable, 
for  all  opposition  disap- 
peared when  the  amendment 
came  to  a  vote. 

Another  attempt  to   bring 
about  disarmament  by  coop- 
eration   with    the    Disarma- 
ment     Commission      of     the 
League  of  Nations  was  less 
successful.  Senator  Walsh  of 
Montana   offered    an    amend- 
ment for  the  appointment  of 
an    American    representative 
on  the  Commission,  but  it  was  opposed 
by    every    Republican    present    and    by 
three     anti-League     Democrats,     Shields 
of    Tennessee,    Walsh    of    Massachusetts 
and  Watson  of  Georgia.  Senator  Lodge, 
speaking   for    the    Republican   majority, 
said    that    he    "would    not    go    into    the 
League  by  the  back  door."  Another  dis- 
armament   amendment    was    offered    by 
Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio,  declaring  a 
holiday    in    naval    construction    for    six 
months  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
armament  agreement   with    Great   Brit- 
ain and  Japan.   This  was  ruled   out  of 
order,    and    the*    Senate    sustained    the 
point  of  order  37  votes  to  29. 

The  approval  of  the  Borah  amend- 
ment and  the  rejection  of  the  Pomerene 
amendment  when  taken  together  mean 
that  the  Senate  is  committed  to  the 
principle  of  naval  disarmament  by 
agreement,  but  is  unwilling  to  stop 
building  in  the  meantime  pending  the 
conclusion  of  such  agreement.  The  tax- 


Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

"Throw  away  those  weapons!" 


payer  must,  therefore,  postpone  his  hopes  of  a  decreased 
naval  budget  for  some  future  day. 

The  attitude  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  amount  of 
naval  preparedness  now  required  seems  to  be  a  little  un- 
certain. On  the  chief  test  vote  the  big  navy  men  won. 
This  was  on  an  amendment  to  maintain  the  naval  per- 
sonnel at  120,000  instead  of  100,000,  as  provided  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Party  lines  were  broken.  Sena- 
tor Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  leading  the  opposition  to  the 
increase,  while  his  Republican  colleag,  Senator  Poindexter 
of  Washington  championed  the  big  naval  establishment. 
On  the  other  hand  the  small  navy  men  secured  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill 
of  the  project  for  establishing  a  naval 
base  at  Alameda,  California. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  as  it 
finally  passed  the  Senate  on  June  1 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $494,000,000. 
It  secured  the  support  of  thirty-eight 
Republicans  and  sixteen  Democrats, 
and  was  opposed  by  twelve  Democrats 
and  five  Republicans.  The  bill  now  goes 
to  conference,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  insist  on  some  re- 
ductions. 

We  Get  the  Budget 

I  HE  House  and  Senate  have  suc- 
ceeded in  ironing  out  in  confer- 
ence their  differences  on  the  Budget 
bill  and  the  measure  is  now  complete. 
The  offices  of  Comptroller  and  Assist- 
ant Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  are 
abolished  as  from  July  1  and  their 
subordinates  are  transferred  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  departments 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  Comp- 
troller   General,   who,   with   his   assist- 


Jnternational 

The  Senate  has  adopted  the  Borah  Amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation  BilL 
and  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  naval  disarmament  by  agreement.  But  until  the 
conclusion  of  such  agreement,  things  go  on  as  usual,  and  in  the  meantime  monsters 
like  these  are  being  built.  This  is  one  of  the  12-inch  mortars,  mounted  on  steel 
railway  cars,  which  are  to  be  used  to  guard  the  coast  of  New  York.  Such  a  gun 
practises  on  a  target  five  miles  away,  and  fires  a  1646  pound  projectile.  The  detached 
dark  spot  at  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a  heavy  iron  disc  thrown  clear  of  the  car  by 

the  shock  of  the  firing 
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ant,  is  named  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years. 
He  is  ineligible  for  reappointment  and  is  removable  from 
office  by  a  joint  congressional  resolution,  which  requires 
the  President's  signature.  There  is  also  a  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  under  a  Director  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
Bureau  is  placed  within  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  will  draw  up  annual  estimates 
for  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Government  and  they  will 
then  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President.  The  Comp- 
troller General  will  investigate  "all  matters  relating  to  the 
receipt,  disbursement  and  application  of  public  funds,"  and 
will  report  to  each  session  of  Congress  the  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  recommend  legislation  "to  facili- 
tate the  pi'ompt  and  accurate  rendition  and  settlement  of 
accounts." 

A  budget  bill  along  similar  lines  was  passed  during  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  administration,  but  vetoed  because  it  gave 
Congress  the  right  to  remove  the  Comptroller  General, 
"which  President  Wilson  considered  an  invasion  of  the  con- 
.stitutional  prerogative  of  the  President.  The  budget  has 
been  long  delayed  by  such  questions  of  detail,  but  the  pres- 
■ent  plan  has  almost  universal  approval.  An  evidence  of  this 
Avas  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  conference  report,  which  carried  by  a  majority 
>of  327  to  3.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  budget  is  that 
probable  receipts  and  expenses  should  be  estimated  together 
and  laid  before  the  legislative  body  as  a  coherent  whole, 
instead  of  permitting  the  introduction  of  individual  appro- 
priation bills  and  revenue  bills  that  bear  no  relation  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  estimates  of  the  executive  departments. 
Many  American  states  and  most  foreign  countries  have  long 
enjoyed  the  budget  system  in  one  form  or  another. 


Harding  Signs  Tariff 


ON  May  23  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives adopted  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  emergency  tariff  bill  by  a 
vote  of  245  to  97,  thus  clearing  the  way 
for  consideration  of  the  general  tariff. 
On  May  27,  President  Harding  signed 
the  bill. 

The  emergency  tariff  is  a  product  of 
the  big  slump  in  agriculture  which  oc- 
curred last  year.  Altho  the  United 
States  imports  relatively  little  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  products,  it  was 
believed  by  protectionists  that  some  re- 
lief could  be  brought  to  the  farmers 
by  shutting  off  the  competition  of  for- 
eign foodstuffs  and  farm  products 
until  the  crisis  had  passed.  A  measure 
prepared  in  the  last  Congress  with 
this  intention  was  vetoed  by  President 
Wilson  and  had  to  be  reintroduced  in 
the  new  session. 

The  measure  signed  by  President 
Harding  provides  for  high  protective 
duties  on  farm  products  and  also  for 
a  general  bar  against  the  "dumping" 
of  foreign  goods.  This  consists  of  a 
special  duty  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  foreign  market 
value  of  imported  goods  over  exporters'  sales  price 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "after  such  inves- 
tigation as  he  deems  necessary,  finds  that  an  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured,  or  is 
prevented  from  being  established,  by  reason  of  the  importa- 
tion of  a  class  or  kind  of  foreign  merchandise"  which  is 
being  sold  "at  less  than  its  fair  value"  in  the  American 
market. 

Another  clause  in  the  emergency  tariff  not  directly  re- 
lated to  agriculture  extends  the  period  of  war  control  over 
the  dyestuffs  industry  for  three  months.  , 


The  American  Factory 

THE  statistical  statement  on  American  manufactures 
just  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  year  1919 
shows  many  interesting  changes  when  compared  with  the 
last  pi'evious  census  of  manufactures  in  1914.  The  number 
of  industrial  establishments  in  the  United  States  has  grown 
from  275,791  to  288,376,  a  rate  of  increase  not  beyond  the 
normal  and  expected,  but  the  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  the  same  five  years  increased  from  $24,246,435,000 
to  $62,588,905,000.  Even  allowing  for  the  decreased  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  this  represents  a  momentous 
enlargement  of  output.  The  annual  output  of  American  fac- 
tories is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  entire  principal  of  the 
German  war  indemnity  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
the  entire  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

The  war  is  naturally  reflected  in  some  of  the  changes 
from  1914  to  1919.  Thus  the  American  airplane  and  airship 
output  increased  from  $790,000  to  $14,373,000;  steel  ship- 
building from  $66,217,000  to  $1,454,116,000.  Other  rapidly 
growing  industries  owe  their  increased  output  rather  to  the 
development  of  the  newer  industries  which  bring  the 
achievements  of  science  to  the  people.  Automobile  output 
increased  from  $503,230,000  to  $2,387,833,000,  and  there 
was  a  similar  increase  in  automobile  parts  and  repairs. 
Phonographs  rose  in  value  from  $27,116,000  to  $158,668,000. 
Running  down  the  alphabet  here  and  there  one  realizes 
how  vast  is  the  structure  of  American  industry,  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  that  can  make  even  a  post-war  revenue 
bill  look  small.  The  world  is  wearing  $1,149,560,000  worth 
of  American  shoes  and  blacking  them  with  over  $25,- 
000,000  of  American  blacking.   The  world   is  eating  more 

than  $1,400,000,000  worth  of 
American  bakery  bread  and 
cake,  and  spreading  its  bread 
with  over  $583,000,000  worth 
of  American  butter.  The 
jaws  of  the  world  are  busy 
with  some  $51,000,000  worth 
of  American  chewing  gum, 
or  $637,215,000  value  of 
American  ice  cream  and 
candy.  Or  cooling  its  drinks 
with  nearly  $137,000,000  of 
American  artificial  ice.  Or 
smoking  more  than  $868,- 
000,000  in  American  cigars 
and  cigarets.  Or  wearing 
nearly  $59,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can suspenders  and  elastics. 
Or  writing  with  over  $24,- 
000,000  in  lead  pencils.  In 
nearly  all  industries  there  is 
an  increase;  in  some  few  a 
marked  decline.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  be  surprized  to  learn 
that  the  production  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  had  sunk  even 
in  1919  to  less  than  a  sixth  of 
the  1914  output. 


Slitisan   in  Daytun  Daily  \(\C8 

"Protect  me  from  him,  protect  me!" 


No  More  Postal  Censorship 

I OSTM ASTER-GENERAL  Hays  has  readmitted  to  the 
use  of  the  mails  The  Liberator,  a  radical  periodical 
published  in  New  York  by  Max  Eastman,  debarred  from 
the  second  class  mailing  privilege  by  Postmaster-General 
Burleson.  The  second  class  mail  includes  ordinary  period- 
ical publications  "published  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation of  a  public  character,  or  devoted  to  literature, 
the  sciences,  arts  or  some  special  industry."  On  the  theory 
that  the  radical  propaganda  which  comprized  most  of  the 
pages  of  The  Liberator  was  not  "information  of  a  public 
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character,"  Mr.  Burleson 
refused  to  enter  that 
periodical  at  the  usual 
rates  and  it  had  to  be  sent 
at  a  much  higher  rate  as 
third  class  matter  (the 
rate  for  circulars  and 
miscellaneous  printed 
matter).  Mr.  Hays  rules 
that  the  postal  service  has 
no  right  to  discriminate 
against  a  general  period- 
ical on  the  ground  that  it 
disapproved  of  the  con- 
tents, saying  with  some 
shrewdness,  "Much  of  the 
news  in  any  daily  might 
be  barred  if  public  benefit 
were  essential."  He  adds 
that  "The  arbitrary  power 
to  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  public  bene- 
fit was  never  intended  to 
be  lodged  in  the  Post- 
master-General. It  shall 
not  be  assumed." 

On  the  question  of  whether  The  Liberator  was  loyal  or 
seditious  the  Postmaster-General  refused  to  pass,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
suppress  and  punish  publications  advocating  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  "Either  these  publications 
should  be  entirely  suppressed  and  their  publishers  prose- 
cuted or  they  should  be  given  equal  mailing  rights  with  the 
other  periodicals  of  the  country."  The  ruling  in  the  case  of 
The  Liberator  has  two  important  consequences.  It  served 
as  a  precedent  for  other  radical  periodicals,  such  as  The 
Call  of  New  York  and  The  Leader  of  Milwaukee,  which 
have  since  been  re-admitted  to  mailing  privileges.  It  also 
means  that  the  Government  must  repay  to  The  Liberator 
a  sum  of  more  than  $11,000,  representing  the  excess  post- 
age paid  by  that  periodical  while  it  was  debarred  from 
circulation  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


James  in  St.  Louit  Star 

The  liberator 


Lower  Pay  on  the 
Railroads 


per  cent  above  existing  wage  schedules  that 
the  railwayman  enjoyed  a  real  betterment 
of  his  standard  of  living.  It  was  largely  in 
order  to  permit  the  railroad  companies  to 
pay  the  new  high  wages  that  increases  of 
freight  rates  were  authorized.  Both  were 
based  on  the  supposition  that  high  prices 
would  continue  for  some  time  longer. 

But  then  came  the  great  industrial  depres- 
sion and  all  calculations  were  upset.  The  drop 
in  the  cost  of  living  bi'ought  some  benefit  to 
the  employees,  tho  this  was  partly  offset  by 
the  increase  in  unemployment.  To  the  rail- 
road companies  the  changed  conditions 
brought  only  loss.  They  could  not  greatly  re- 
duce expenses,  since  the  largest  item  in  their 
budget  was  for  wages  and  this  was  fixed  by 
the  decision  of  the  Labor  Board  at  a  time 
when  prices  were  at  their  very  crest.  Their 
higher  freight  rates  did  not  bring  the  ex- 
pected return,  since  the  shippers  curtailed  the 
amount  of  goods  transported.  No  doubt  the 
higher  freight  rates  were  in  part  responsible 
for  decreased  traffic,  but  the  general  indus- 
trial depression,  which  had  many  causes, 
would  in  any  case  have  accounted  for  a  great 
decrease  in  the  business  done  by  the  railroads. 

A  number  of  railroads  started  cutting  wages  as  the  only 
way  to  bring  down  costs  to  leave  any  margin  of  profit.  The 
workers  promptly  appealed  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
With  about  a  hundred  cases  pending,  the  Board  decided  to 
study  the  situation  as  a  whole  and  to  render  a  general  de- 
cision. 

The  astute  spokesmen  of  the  railroad  trades  unions  in- 
stead of  contesting  the  need  for  decreased  costs,  shifted 
the  ground  of  argument  and  contended  that  the  railroad 
executives  could  reduce  expenses  in  other  ways  than  by 
simply  cutting  wages.  They  estimated  that  inefficient  man- 
agement caused  wastes  amounting  to  fully  a  billion  a  year. 
To  this  contention  the  railway  executives  replied  that  it 
was  impractical  to  count  as  avoidable  waste  all  the  losses 
,  due  to  differences  between  the  best  possible  equipment  and 

the     average     equipment, 


ON  June  1  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
handed  down  a  decision  reducing 
wages  on  interstate  railroad  lines.  The 
average  cut  was  12  per  cent  and  the  ag- 
gregate decrease  in  the  annual  wage 
budget  of  the  transportation  companies  is 
estimated  at  $400,000,000.  Only  104  rail- 
roads are  directly  affected  by  the  ruling 
of  the  Board,  but  the  same  principles  will 
be  applied  to  companies  whose  cases  have 
not  yet  been  reviewed.  The  present  de- 
crease does  not  totally  wipe  out  the  in- 
crease gained  by  the  wage  award  of  July, 
1920,  which  added  $600,000,000  to  the  pay 
envelopes  of  railway  employees. 

Railroad  wages  have  been  a  vexed  topic 
ever  since  the  coming  of  the  Great  War  ac- 
celerated the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Not 
until  1916  was  there  any  marked  and  gen- 
eral increase  in  wages  on  the  railroads 
and  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1918  did  increasing  wages 
succeed  in  overtaking  rising  costs.  In  the  months  of  recon- 
struction which  followed  the  armistice  both  wages  and 
prices  rose  rapidly  and  it  was  not  until  the  Labor  Board, 
acting  under  the  provisions  of^the  new  Transportation  Act, 
granted  increases  amounting  on  the  average  to  about  21 


since  the  railroad  com- 
panies did  not  have  suf- 
ficient income  to  make 
the  necessary  improve- 
ments. Thus  President 
Willard  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  estimated  that  to 
equip  all  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  with 
the  most  improved  and 
economical  types  of  loco- 
motives might  mean  a 
saving  of  $250,000,000  a 
year,  but  it  would  involve 
a  capital  expenditure  of 
$4,000,000,000— and  where 
was  the  money  to  be  had? 
On  May  17  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  announced 
that  in  its  opinion  "pre- 
vailing conditions  justify 
to  some  extent,  yet  to  be 
determined,  a  readjust- 
ment downward  of  the 
wages  of  the  employees  of  the  carriers  which  are  parties 
to  the  disputes  already  heard  by  the  Labor  Board."  It 
promised  a  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  the  wage  cuts 
on  June  1,  to  go  into  force  on  July  1,  1921.  The  Board  also 
announced  a  reclassification  of  employees  so  that  each 
group  of  workers  would  have  a  standardized  designation. 
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England  Will  Take  Russian  Gold 

THE  British  Court  of  Appeals  has  rendered  a  verdict 
validating  the  Russian  gold  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  offering  in  payment  for  British  goods.  Those  who 
opposed  a  trade  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Soviet  Russia  said  that  even  if  the  Russians  paid  for  the 
goods  they  bought  the  purchase  would  not  be  valid  since 
the  money  possessed  by  the  Soviet  Government  was  stolen 
from  its  lawful  owners  by  arbitrary  measures  of  confisca- 
tion. So  serious  was  this  objection  that  a  special  clause  in 
the  commercial  treaty  authorized  the  Soviet  Government 
to  terminate  the  agreement  "if  as  the  result  of  any  action 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  dealing  with  the  at- 
tachment or  arrest  of  any  gold  funds,  securities,  property 
or  commodities  not  being  identifiable  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  British  subject  consigned  to  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  or  its  repre- 
sentatives, judgment  is  delivered  by  the  court  under  which 
such  gold,  funds,  securities,  property  or  commodities  is 
held  to  be  validly  attached  on  account  of  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  or  by  any 
previous  Russian  Government  before  the  date  of  the  signa- 
ture of  this  agreement." 

The  representative  of  a  Russian  company  whose  factory 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  1918  brought  a 
suit  against  an  English  company  which  had  bought  some 
of  its  product  from  the  Bolshevist  authorities.  This  was 
made  a  test  case,  and  a  British  judge  decided  for  the  plain- 
tiff on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  the  seizure  was  made 
the  British  Government  had  not  recognized  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. The  case  was  then  appealed  and  reversed  on  ap- 
peal, the  judges  holding  (1)  that  the  commercial  agreement 
with  Soviet  Russia  amounted  to  a  recognition  of  that  Gov- 
ernment as  the  de  facto  ruling  power  in  Russia;  (2)  that 
the  acts  of  a  recognized  Government  must  be  held  as  valid 
public  acts  even  if  they  took  place  before  the  time  of 
recognition;  (3)  that  confiscatory  measures  taken  by  a 
foreign  Government  recognized  by  Great  Britain  are  not 
invalidated  by  being  contrary  to  British  policies. 

The  Other 
Ireland 

THE  elections  for  the 
Parliament  of  North- 
ern Ireland  on  May  24  re- 
sulted in  an  unexpectedly 
complete  victory  for  the 
Unionist  party.  A  very 
heavy  vote  was  called  out 
by  all  parties  and  excite- 
ment rose  to  a  high  pitch 
tho  none  of  the  affrays 
amounted  to  a  serious 
battle. 

An  unofficial  first  count 
of  the  ballots  in  Ulster 
gave  the  Unionist  candi- 
dates an  aggregate  of 
341,289  votes;  the  Sinn 
Fein  103,516;  the  Nation- 
alists 60,762;  the  inde- 
pendent Labor  candidates 
4001.  The  Unionists  will 
probably  have  thirty-nine 
seats  in  the  Parliament 
of     northern     Ireland     to 

thirteen  held  by  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners.  Sir  James 
Craig,  the  Unionist  leader  in  Ulster,  will  be  the  head  of  the 
new  Government  for  Northern  Ireland.  De  Valera  and 
Arthur  Griffith  were  among  the   Sinn  Feiners  elected.  In 


ilanchester  Sundav  Chronicle 

An  English  point  of 


Hroicn  in  Chicago  Daily  News 

The  straight  and  narrow  path 

Belfast  the  Unionists  had  a  clean  sweep,  save  for  Devlin, 
the  Nationalist  leader,  who  secured  one  of  sixteen  seats 
for  the  city.  The  Parliament  will  meet  in  Belfast  in  June. 
The  result  of  the  election  emphasizes  the  cleavage  be- 
tween the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland.  In 
the  south  Sinn  Fein  met  with  no  opposition  at  the  polls, 
and  the  Southern  Parliament,  were  it  to  meet,  would  be 
made  up  wholly  of  Sinn  Feiners  except  for  the  delegation 
from  Dublin  University.  Of  course  not  everyone  in  Ireland 
outside  Ulster  is  a  Sinn  Feiner,  but  the  Unionists  were 
everywhere  too  intimidated  and  outnumbered  to  venture 
to  contest  the  election.  In  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Unionists  have  carried  three-fourths  of  the  constituencies 
in  spite  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Nationalists  and  the  Sinn 
Feiners  alike  to  capture  the  Northern  Parliament.  What 
the  election  proves  is  that  Ireland  is  two  nations,  bitterly 
hostile,  but  condemned  by  the  encircling  ocean  to  keep  house 
together. 

Dublin  Custom  House  Burned 

ON  May  25  the  Sinn  Fein  arson  campaign  culminated 
in  the  burning  of  the  Custom  House  at  Dublin.  This 
was  the  most  serious  affray  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Irish  capital  since  tht,  insurrection  of 
Easter,  1916;  most  of  the  disorders  of  re- 
cent months  having  taken  place  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Custom  House  was  a  historic  building  dat- 
ing from  the  eighteenth  century  and  valued 
at  $5,000,000.  It  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  and  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  and  its 
destruction  by  fire  involved  also  the  de- 
struction of  irreplaceable  public  records 
and  threw  into  confusion  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  British  Government 
in  Ireland.  Of  course  this  was  the  very 
purpose  of  the  insurgents,  who  hoped  to 
paralyze  British  rule  in  Ireland  even  at 
the  cost  of  destroying  one  of  the  chief  pub- 
lic buildings  of  their  country. 

Like  many   Sinn   Fein   raids,  the  attack 
was  wholly  unexpected  and  so  well  planned 
that  the   British  authorities  were  helpless 
to  prevent  its  accomplishment.  A  gang  esti- 
mated   at    from    seventy    to    a    hundred   in 
number   entered   the   building   from   armed 
motor  cars  and  poured  oil  over  everything- 
that     would     burn.     Public     records     were 
thrown  about  the  floor  and  soaked  in  oil. 
Then  the  building  was  set   afire  in  many 
places.    With    rifles,    revolvers    and    bombs 
the  insurgents  stood  off  the  poHce  until  the  whole  edifice 
was  in  a  blaze.  The  firemen  were  prevented  from  going  to 
the  rescue  until  the  fire  had  done  its  work  and  there  was  no 
more   hope  of  saving  the   Custom   House.   In  the   fighting- 
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between  the  police  and  the  Sinn  Feiners  around  the  doomed 
building  it  is  estimated  that  seven  civilians  were  killed, 
eleven  wounded  and  111  taken  prisoner.  A  few  iron  safes 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  and  thus  some  documents  es- 
caped the  fire. 

German  Affairs 

ONE  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  most 
discussed  at  the  time,  tho  little  mentioned  since,  con- 
cerned the  punishment  of  those  Germans  who  had  violated 
the  rules  of  war.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  the  only  person 
mentioned  individually  in  the  Treaty  as  charged  with 
crime,  but  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  sur- 
render him  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  has  postponed — 
perhaps  forever — the  enforcement  of  that  particular  clause 
of  the  Treaty.  The  Allies  prepared  a  list  of  war  criminals 
of  lesser  standing,  including  individuals  of  all  ranks  from 
commanding  generals  guilty  of  giving  orders  for  wholesale 
devastation  of  occupied  territory  down  to  obscure  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  privates  guilty  of  individual  atroci- 
ties. It  was  the  intention  of  the  men  who  made  the  treaty  to 
hold  the  trials  before  some  Allied  tribunal,  but  as  a  special 
concession  to  Germany  the  Allies  later  agreed  to  permit 
Germany  to  try  her  own  war  criminals.  This  the  Germans 
were  very  slow  to  do;  months  passed  by  without  a  convic- 
tion. But  recently  the  Leipzig  court  has  passed  sentence 
of  imprisonment  on  Sergeant  Heyne  and  Captain  Miiller 
who  were  found  guilty  of  striking  and  otherwise  mistreat- 
ing British  soldiers  at  German  prison  camps  during  the 
war.  This  indicates  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  do  something  in  satisfaction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  respecting  the  pun- 
ishment of  war  criminals,  tho  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
national  opinion  in  Germany  will  permit  any  men  of  high 
military  rank  to  be  convicted. 

The  internal  situation  in  Germany  has  somewhat  im- 
proved since  the  Allies  agreed  to  restore  order  in  Upper 
Silesia.  Fighting  between  Polish  and  German  irregulars 
has  practically  ceased  and  both  Germany  and  Poland  are 
keeping  the  blaze  from  spreading  beyond  the  plebiscite 
zone.  The  Government,  having  once  bowed  to  the  Allied 
ultimatum,  seems  to  be  sincerely  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
required  reparations  payments,  to  refrain  from  interven- 
tion in  Silesia,  to  punish  at  least  the  minor  war  criminals 
and  to  curb  the  irregular  military  organizations  which 
have  sprung  up  so  freely  in  Germany  since  the  war  and 
which  have  shown  such  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  Allies 
and  even  of  the  central  German  Government.  Chancellor 
Wirth  has  appointed  Dr.  Rosen,  former  Minister  to  Hol- 
land, as  his  Foreign  Minister. 

Salzburg  has  followed  the  example  of  Tirol  in  voting  for 
union  with  Germany;  67,533  votes  were  cast  for  union  to 
677  in  opposition.  The  Austrian  Government  is  trying  to 
restrain  other  Austrian  provinces  from  following  the  prece- 
dent set  by  Tirol  and  Salzburg;  not  that  the  authorities 
in  Vienna  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  union  with  Germany, 
but  that  they  are  convinced  that  the  Allies  would  never 
permit  the  union  to  take  place.  The  Salzburg  plebiscite 
has  no  legal  standing  and  no  practical  effect,  but  it  is 
certainly  an  impressive  demonstration  of  popular  senti- 
ment. 

Briand  Triumphs  Again 

THOSE  who  charge  the  French  Government  with  the 
intention  to  ruin  Germany  at  any  cost  and  under  any 
pretext  may  ponder  with  profit  the  words  of  Premier 
Briand,  the  responsible  ruler  of  France,  in  defending  the 
policy  of  his  Government  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  English  and 
the  French  point  of  view  regarding  Silesia  and  said  that 
important  as  the  question  was  he  would  not  permit  it  to 


separate  France  from  England:  "If  the  Entente  breaks 
on  such  an  issue,  it  will  be  because  there  was  a  desire 
somewhere  to  shipwreck  it.  This  Government  has  no  such 
desire."  The  German  Government  had  promised  not  to 
send  troops  to  Silesia  or  permit  irregular  aid  to  be  sent 
and  the  French  Government  rested  content  with  those 
assurances.  "Mere  words,  mere  promises,  you  may  say. 
But  no.  Dr.  Wirth  (the  German  Chancellor)  has  shown 
great  frankness  and  great  loyalty.  He  has  undertaken  en- 
gagements and  he  has  taken  steps  to  carry  them  out." 

Speaking  further.  Premier  Briand  said  that  the  alterna- 
tive policy  to  that  pursued  by  his  Government  "would  be 
to  find  a  pretext  in  every  dispatch  from  troubled  regions 
to  rush  into  military  action.  That  conception  of  the  right 
way  to  use  our  strength  is  not  the  conception  of  this 
Government.  ...  It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have 
mobilized  classes,  to  have  seized  the  Ruhr  and  returned 
triumphantly  to  Paris.  That  would  have  been  the  easier 
way,  but  that  is  a  kind  of  praise  I  have  never  sought." 
If  a  militarist  policy  was  desired  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
Chamber  to  overthrow  his  ministry  and  find   new  agents 


I'nderuood  i  Underwood 

Germany  seems  to  have  carried  out  some  at  least  of  the  Allies' 
terms  of  reparation.  This  is  the  scrap  heap  that  was  once  Ger- 
many's air  fleet,  wrecked  soon  after  the  armistice  by  order  of 
the  AUies,  and  now  piled  up  outside  of  Berlin.  The  monoplane 
above  is,  however,  a  hint  that  the  war  did  not  quite  kill  German 

aeronautics 

to  carry  out  its  will,  but  so  long  as  he  held  office  he  would 
never  permit  France  to  act  precipitately  or  to  antagonize 
friendly  nations  by  pursuing  a  national  policy  towards 
Germany  not  supported  by  England,  Italy  and  the  United 
States. 

Here  are  my  last  words :  In  the  present  world  crisis  no  pe<iple 
can  live  alone.  As  long  as  I  am  on  the  bridge  I  will  not  send 
our  ship  upon  the  rocks.  I  will  never  act  so  that  Prance  finds 
herself  as  in  1815  or  in  1871.  I  can  never  forget  that  in  the 
World  War  England  came  to  our  side,  and  America  came,  and 
others  came.  You  should  not  forget  that.  We  owe  them  something 
in  spite  of  dissension  and  politics.  This  splendid  union  must  be 
maintained. 

These  words  were  very  bold;  a  direct  defiance  to  all  the 
chauvinists  and  militarists  in  France.  Never  before  since 
1914  had  a  responsible  French  statesman  ventured  to  ask 
his  people  to  trust  in  the  good  faith  of  a  German  Govern- 
ment. But  on  the  issue  as  presented  Premier  Briand  chal- 
lenged a  vote  of  confidence.  The  first  vote  asked  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  Allied  Premiers  respecting 
reparations.  This  was  carried  by  403  votes  to  163.  Another 
vote  was  taken  on  the  proposition  that  "the  Chamber  is 
confident  that  the  Government  will  assure  with  regard  to 
Silesia  strict  and  loyal  application  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form."  This  was  approved 
by  390  votes  to  162.  Then  a  final  vote  was  taken  on  the 
resolution  of  confidence  as  a  whole,  resulting  in  a  verdict 
for  the  Government  of  419  votes  to  171. 


Here  Are  Books — and  Books 

To  Take  Away  for  the  Summer — and  to  Keep  After  That 


John  Burroughs, 
Boy  and  Man 

John  Burroughs  comes  nearer 
the  heart  of  those  who  knew 
him  only  thru  his  nature  studies 
jn  the  story  told  by  his  secre- 
tary and  friend  of  many  years, 
.of  his  childhood  days,  his  strug- 
gles as  a  young  man,  the  calm, 
>quiet  communion  with  the  world 
of  nature  of  his  later  life. 

Dr.  Clare  Barrus's  book,  John. 
Burroughs,  Boy  and  Man,  is  al- 
most an  autobiography,  it  is  so 
full  of  sayings  from  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs' own  lips.  It  is  an  ac- 
.count  of  the  experiences  in  the 
Jife  of  a  man  who  lived  to  see 
his  country  emerge  from  the 
days  of  oxen  teams,  apple  gath- 
ering celebrations,  and  quilting 
parties  to  the  times  of  motor 
trucks,  garden  fetes  and  ladies' 
literary  circles.  It  is,  besides,  the  story 
of  a  life  of  strong  and  varied  friend- 
ships— for  people  like  Roosevelt,  Edi- 
son, John  Muir. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  yet  ap- 
pealing. Charming  in  every  detail  is 
its  portrait  of  the  real  John  Bur- 
roughs, the  optimist  par  excellence  as 
we  find  him  in  his  last  work.  Accept- 
ing the  Universe. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Burroughs  gives 
^;he  final  conclusions  from  his  study  of 
nature. 

All  the  discussion  is  centered  on  one 
-theme:  the  Universe  is  good,  and  it  is 
.our  rare  good  fortune  to  form  a  part 
of  it.  It  is  a  gospel  of  optimism  in 
which  the  naturalist  tells  us  that  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  and  all  the 
-forces  of  nature  and  the  tendencies  of 
the  human  soul  contribute  to  make  this 
^the  best  possible  world,  and  the  people 
in  it  the  best  possible  people.  John 
Burroughs  looks  upon  the  Universe  as 
solvent  and  worthy  of  trust,  a  place  in 
which  the  smallest  being  has  a  place 
•of  real  utility. 

In  the  words  of  his  friend  of  many 
years,  Walt  Whitman,  he  leaves  to  the 
reader  the  heart  of  his  philosophy  in 
a  ringing  message: 

Whoever  you  are !   you   are  he  or  she   for 

whom  the  earth  is  solid  and  liquid. 
You  are  he  or  she  for  whom  the  moon  and 

the  sun  hang  in  the  sky, 
For  none  more  than   you   are  the  present 

and  the  past. 
For  none  more  than  you  is  immortality. 

Coming  from  the  pen  of  one  whose 
•communion  with  the  things  that  are 
unseen  as  well  as  with  the  loveliness 
of  nature  kept  him  young  for  nearly 
eighty-four  years,  the  conclusions 
and  temperamental  attitude  in  general 
found  in  Accepting  the  Universe  are 
•worth  considering. 

They  may  be  worth  accepting. 

John  Burroughs,  Boy  and  Man,  by  Clare 
Barrus,  M.D.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  Ac- 
repting  the  Universe,  by  John  Burroughs. 
Jloughton   Mifflin   Co. 
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The  Romantic  Aroma  of 
Elephant" 

The  Circus,  according  to  Joyce  Kil- 
mer, is  not  only  the  greatest  fun  in 
the  world,  but  romance  and  poetry 
and  religion  beside.  "We  whose  lives 
are  prose  may  well  be  grateful  for  the 
circus,  our  annual  draught  of  poetry; 
for  the  circus,  the  perennial,  irresisti- 
ble, incomparable,  inevitable  Renas- 
cence of  Wonder."  We  may  well  be 
grateful,  too,  for  Joyce  Kilmer  who, 
with  his  fantasy  shading  bewilderingly 
into  profound  philosophy,  his  bubbling 
humor  poised  so  often  on  the  brink  of 
tears,  is  curiously  fitted  to  sing  this 
immemorial  strangely  neglected  theme. 
Whether  you  go  to  the  circus  every 
year  boldly  and  with  shouts  of  joy,  or 
with  elaborately  invented  excuses 
about  your  little  nephew,  you  must 
read  this  essay. 

It  is  not  quite  so  important,  but  I 
should  advise  you  to  read  the  other 
essays  too.  They  deal  with  agreeably 
original  subjects  like  the  abolition  of 
poets,  the  adventure  of  riding  on  the 
subway  and  the  beauties  of  signboards 
in  the  country.  The  "Fugitive  Pieces" 
are  chiefly  literary  criticisms;  why 
they  and  the  essays  were  not  included 
in  the  memorial  volumes,  "Joyce  Kil- 
mer; Poems,  Essays  and  Letters,"  is 
explained  by  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  in 
a  not  very  interesting  preface.  The 
really  important  thing  is  The  Circus. 

The  Circus  and  Other  Essays  and  Fugitive 
Pieces,  by  Joyce  Kilmer.  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

One  Before  Bedtime 

The  Port  Arlington  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  is  the  English 
sister  of  the  Gopher  Prairie  Thanatop- 
sis  Club.  It  has  the  same  tendency  to 
swallow  culture  in  large  doses,  to  take 
itself  very  seriously  and  to  gently  pity 
those    who    are    not    of    the    charmed 


circle.  The  methods  of  its  his- 
torian, R.  E.  Vernede,  however, 
are  gentler  than  those  of  Sin- 
clair Lewis.  Mr.  Vernede's  Port 
Arlington  Stories,  woven  chiefly 
about  the  "Lit.  and  Phil."  are 
very  good  reading.  They  belong 
to  that  pleasant  class  of  short 
story  where  the  plot  is  much 
less  important  than  the  people 
and  the  most  important  thing  of 
all  is  the  amusing  and  original 
way  in  which  the  author  tells 
his  tale. 

But  collections  of  short 
stories,  like  collections  of  es- 
says, are  more  or  less  a  mistake 
because  they  tempt  the  reader 
to  consume  in  rapid  succession 
ideas  which  are  meant  to  be 
taken  in  small  doses.  So  try  to 
be  strong-minded  enough  not  to 
read  the  Port  Arlington  Stories 
all  at  once  just  because  they 
happen  to  be  found  together,  and  afford 
the  same  consideration  to  the  stories 
in  Alice  Brown's  Homespun  and  Gold. 
They  are  worth  it.  It  is  rather  super- 
fluous to  criticize  them,  for  the  general 
title  sums  up  so  well  both  their  man- 
ner and  their  matter;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  excellent  homespun  and  per- 
fectly good  gold. 

Fort  Arlington  Stories  and  Others,  by  R.  E. 
Vernede.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  Homespun  and 
Gold,   by   Alice   Brown.   The   Macmillan    Co. 

When  Is  Dullness  Not 
Dullness  ? 

Archibald  Marshall  is  dull  but  it's  a 
pleasant  sort  of  dullness.  The  mature 
mind,  like  the  very  youthful  one,  is 
often  curiously  fascinated  by  simple 
narrative  told  in  elaborate  detail — 
"And  so  the  little  boys  got  up  and 
dressed  and  went  down  to  breakfast 
and  each  of  them  had  an  orange  and 
a  glass  of  milk  and  a  big  bowl  of  oat- 
meal." Perhaps  Mr.  Marshall  is  par- 
ticularly soothing  to  an  American 
reader  because  the  English  country 
house  life  of  which  he  writes  is  so 
pleasantly  peaceful,  compared  to  Main 
Street,  for  instance.  Probably,  tho,  it 
is  Mr.  Marshall  himself;  Galsworthy 
can  get  you  frightfully  wrought  up  in 
the  quietest  of  country  houses. 

The  Hall  and  the  Grange,  Archibald 
Marshall's  latest  novel,  is  the  story  of 
two  brothers,  the  younger  of  whom  be- 
came much  more  rich  and  successful 
than  his  elder  with  consequent  compli- 
cations between  them  and  their  re- 
spective families.  They  are  nice  people, 
all  of  them,  very  real  without  being 
very  definite,  like  a  good  many  people 
of  flesh  and  blood.  There  are  some 
charming  passages  between  the  boy  and 
girl  cousins  and  some  gentle  humor. 

Hugh  Walpole  is  certainly  not  dull 
yet  a  good  deal  of  The  Captives  is 
rather  heavy  going.  There  is  an  in- 
finity of  detail  which,  tho  beautifully 
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Your  reading  problem 
solved  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 


^    FIFTEEN 
iS    MINUTES 


^      ADAY 


a  copy 
Free 


l_JOW  can  you  gain,  in  just  a 
few  delightful  minutes' read- 
ing each  day,  that  knowledge  of 
a  few  truly  great  books  which 
will  distinguish  you  always  as 
a  well-read  man  or  woman? 
How  can  you,  by  reading,  ac- 
quire a  deep  and  true  conception 
of  human  nature  and  human 
affairs  ?  How  are  you  to  become 
well  versed  in  those  niceties  no 
less  than  in  those  fundamentals 
of  life  which  you  can  know 
only  by  carefully  selected  read- 
ing, never  by  random  reading? 


person,  that  you  will  find  answered  in 
the  booklet  describing 

DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

It  tells  you  what  few  great  books — biographies, 
histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  of 
science  and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion — 
picture  the  progress  of  civilization,  and,  as  Dr. 
Eliot  says,  "enrich,  refine  and  fertilize  the 
mind. 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should 
at  least  know  something  about  this  famous 
library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  books 
essential  to  the  Twentieth  Century  idea  of  a 
cultivated  person,"  how  he  has  so  arranged 
these  books  that  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day  is 
enough,  how,  in  these  pleasant  moments  of 
spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr. 
Eliot  has  provided,  you  can  get  the  knowledge 
of  literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
viewpoint  that  progress  in  every  walk  of  life 
demands  to-day. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man,  "your  little  free  book 
meant  a  big  step  forward  and  it  showed  me  be- 
sides the  way  to  a  vast  new  w^orld  of  pleasure.  * 

Every  reader  of  The  Independent  is  invited  to  have 
free  a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little 
book  which  is  being  distributed  to  acquaint  people 
with  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books.  Merely 
mail  the  coupon  to-day. 

Have  a  copy  free 

p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
416  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  please 
send  me  the  little  guide-book  to  the  most  famous  books  in 
the  world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books, 
and  containing  the  plan  of  reading  recommended  by  Dr. 
Eliot  of  Harvard. 


Name 


It    is  that  question,  of   so   much  impor- 
tance to  you,  as  it  is  to  every  thinking 
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done,  exhausts  you  by  its  mere  accu- 
mulated weight.  Mr.  Walpole  has  left 
Russia  and  returned  again  to  the  Eng- 
lish countryside  and  to  the  mysterious, 
fear-inspiring  quality  of  his  earlier 
novels.  Maggie  Cardinal  is  held  in- 
tangibly captive  first  by  her  Aunt 
Anne  and  the  Kingscote  Brethren,  then 
by  the  town  of  Skeaton  and  its  inhab- 
itants. There  are  all  sorts  of  extraordi- 
nary people  in  the  book,  Maggie  her- 
self is  an  extraordinary  person,  but 
it  never  occurs  to  you  to  ask  yourself 
if  they  are  "real"  or  "convincing." 
Under  Mr.  Walpole's  spell  you  accept 
them  all,  tho  you  do  occasionally  be- 
come exasperated  at  the  way  in  which 
they  permit  themselves  to  be  obsessed 
by  their  environment,  to  be  restrained 
and  repressed  not  only  by  people  but 
by  their  houses,  cats  and  coal  scuttles. 

The  Hall  and  the  Grange,  by  Archibald  Mar- 
shall. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The  Captives,  by 
Hugh  Walpole.  George  H.   Doran   Co. 

Undiscovered  America 

Whether  you  are  a  sociologist,  a 
philologist,  or  a  plain  T.  B.  M.,  you 
will  find  interesting  material  in  "The 
Southern  Highlander  and  His  Home- 
land." The  author,  Mr.  Campbell,  spent 
twenty-five  years — most  of  it  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  of  which  he  was  secre- 
tary, living  with  the  mountaineers  of 
our  Southern  Appalachians — studying 
them,  sharing  their  poverty,  and 
mingling  with  them  informally.  He 
points  out  that  bad  roads,  feuds,  isola- 
tion and  illicit  "stilling"  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  slow  advancement  of 
these  people,  who,  he  emphasizes,  are 
of  different  blood  and  origin  from  the 
"poor  whites." 

The  chapter  which  refers  to  moun- 
tain dialect  will  delight  the  student  of 
words;  "nary"  and  "ary,"  the  sport 
of  dialect  writers,  may  not  show  their 
kinship  at  once  with  "ne'er  a"  and 
"e'er  a,"  thru  "never  a"  and  "ever 
a"  of  obsolete  English;  but  "I  aim  to" 
and  "afeard"  are  used  today  in  the 
selfsame  sense  that  Shakespeare  used 
them. 

The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland, 
by  John  C.  Campbell.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 

Main  Streets  or  Byways? 

Why  people  get  so  excited  about 
Moon-Calf  I  must  confess  I  cannot  see, 
nor  why  they  insist  on  classing  it  with 
"Main  Street."  "Main  Street,"  what- 
ever you  think  of  it,  you  cannot  disre- 
gard and  Moon-Calf  you  can,  quite 
easily.  Which  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
uninteresting.  It  is  the  story  of  a  boy, 
with  an  imagination,  who  grows  up  in 
one  of  those  typical  little  Middle  West- 
ern towns  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  background  of  the  Great  American 
Novel  as  all  American  novels,  great 
and  small,  are  now  written  about 
them.  He  discovers  books  and  poetry 
and  journalism  and  something  about 
people  and  a  little  about  love.  He  is 
different  from  most  of  his  fellows,  but 
he  is  a  very  average  young-man-with- 
literary-leanings.  Floyd  Dell  writes 
with    a    minuteness    of   detail    most   of 


which  is  interesting  and  draws  a  large 
gallery  of  characters,  few  of  whom 
you  would  care  to  meet.  Felix  himself 
is  not  a  particularly  prepossessing 
person.  He  ends  by  casting  off  the 
old  ties  and  murmuring,  "Chicago, 
Chicago,"  which  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
regard  as  a  climax. 

Jake  is  another  novel  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  Mississippi  Valley  this  time, 
tho  the  background  isn't  very  import- 
ant. Jake  is  a  lovable  character,  but  a 
rather  weak  one,  and  the  way  his  de- 
termined wife  and  mother  quarrel  over 
him  might  make  an  interesting  study. 
Mrs.  Tietjens  makes  it  sordid  and  de- 
pressing. She  has  a  morbid  element 
in  her  mental  outlook  which  is  some- 
thing of  an  asset  when  she  writes 
poetry  about  China,  but  has  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  realistic  fiction. 

But  here  is  "Main  Street,"  with  a 
difference.  Victor  Murdock's  Folks  are 
the  citizens  of  Ouishita,  Kansas,  "a 
Rome  built  in  a  day,"  and  they  are  as 
picturesque  and  interesting  and  Ameri- 
can as  their  city.  Mr.  Murdock  has 
drawn  them  in  brief  sketches,  "The 
Doctor,"  "The  School  Teacher,"  "The 
Legislator,"  "The  Milliner"  and  so  on, 
sketches  which  are  complete  in  them- 
selves and  together  make  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  town.  Their 
chief  literary  characteristics  are  a 
very  effective  simplicity  and  a  blessed 
absence  of  scorn  and  satire.  Mr.  Mur- 
dock seems  to  be  writing  about  these 
people  because  he  is  really  interested 
in  them  as  they  are,  not  because  he 
wants  to  reform  them  or  to  abolish 
them  from  the  earth. 

Moon-Calf,  by  Floyd  Dell.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
Jake,  by  Eunice  Tietjens.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
Folks,  by  Victor  Murdock.  The  Macmillan 
Co. 

What  Bok  Did  to  America 

Whether  you  consider  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  as  a  joke  or  as  a  second 
Bible  you  will  be  interested  in  its 
editor's  autobiography,  which  he  has 
written  under  the  title.  The  American- 
ization of  Edward  Bok.  What  America 
did  to  Bok,  however,  is  much  less  in- 
teresting than  what  Bok  did  to  Amer- 
ica. It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  many 
"movements"  had  their  roots  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal;  the  campaign 
against  the  public  drinking  cup,  for 
instance,  the  saving  of  Niagara  Falls, 
the  laws  preventing  the  selling  or 
wearing  of  aigrettes.  It  was  the  first 
magazine  to  banish  patent  medicine 
advertising  from  its  columns,  the  first 
magazine  to  continue  reading  matter 
from  the  front  into  the  advertising 
pages,  and  the  account  of  the  houses 
it  has  built,  the  rooms  it  has  furnished 
and  the  babies  it  has  fed  by  mail  is 
rather  staggering. 

The  editor  had  an  even  more  varied 
career  than  his  magazine.  He  came  to 
America  from  Holland  at  the  age  of 
six.  His  parents  were  poor  and  he  had 
to  help  out  the  family  exchequer.  His 
first  job  was  washing  windows.  But 
he  had  an  appalling  faculty  for  invent- 
ing methods  of  making  money.  He  had 
also  an  unlimited  supply  of  that  qual- 
ity which,  whatever  its  nationality 
may  be,  is  known  in  the  United  States 


as  "nerve."  As  a  boy  he  collected  auto- 
graphs and  he  never  hesitated  to  ap- 
proach any  important  man  or  woman, 
authors  and  statesmen  preferred,  with 
the  result  that  the  autobiography  has 
personal  accounts  of  an  astonishing 
number  of  interesting  people.  Bok  rose 
in  the  world  in  exactly  the  manner  of 
the  boys  in  the  "Gutter  to  Governor" 
stories.  Whether  anyone  could  write 
an  autobiography  of  a  life  of  this  kind 
with  becoming  modesty  is  an  open 
question.  Most  certainly  Mr.  Bok  has 
not,  tho  he  manages  to  produce  a 
shadow  of  it  by  speaking  of  himself 
always  in  the  third  person.  The  book 
is  carelessly  written  but  it  is  enor- 
mously  interesting    and    entertaining. 

The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


Steep   Trails 


Steep  Trails,  by  John  Muir ;  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Frederic  Bade  (Houghton  Mifflin).  Papers 
describing  the  author's  western  rambles,  with 
his  characteristic  vividness,  accuracy,  and  love 
of  Nature  at  her  wildest. 

Byways  in  Southern  Tuscany,  by  Katherine 
Hooker  ( Scribners ) .  An  attractive  travel-book 
of  that  rambling,  romantic  type  which  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  picturesque  features  and 
with   historic   and  legendary  lore. 

Florida,  the  Land  of  Enchantment,  by 
Nevin  O.  Winter  ("See  America  First"  Series, 
The  Page  Co.,  Boston).  The  story  of  Florida 
from  its  discovery  to  the  present  work  of 
draining  the  Everglades,  with  sidelights  on 
historical   incidents   and   places. 

The  Catskills,  by  T.  Morris  Longstreth 
(Century  (3o.).  For  the  genuine  lover  of  tramp- 
ing, with  an  understanding  heart  and  mind  for 
the  joys  of  the  road  and  the  open  country.  To 
him  who  knows  the  Catskills  as  only  a  walker 
may  know  them,  the  book  is  a  continuous  thrill 
and   satisfaction. 


Literary    Criticism 

Ariosto,  Shakespeare,  and  Corneille,  by 
Benedetto  Croce  (Henry  Holt).  Three  illum- 
inating studies  by  the  great  Italian  philosopher. 
Literary  criticism  of  the  glorified  sort  that  re- 
veals a  complete  philosophic  and  esthetic  sys- 
tem. 

The  Art  of  Letters,  by  Robert  Lynd  (Scrib- 
ner's). About  twenty-five  essays,  long  and 
short,  presenting  the  author's  keen  and  de- 
lightful mind  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  both 
men  and  letters,  Samuel  Pepys,  Shelley,  Mere- 
dith,  Oscar  Wilde,   etc. 

Literature  in  a  Changing  Age,  by  Professor 
Ashley  H.  Thorndike  (Macmillan).  An  inter- 
esting and  important  study  of  the  reaction  of 
English  literature  to  the  great  forces  of  the 
nineteenth  century:  industrialism,  radical 
democracy,  imperialism,  feminism,  religious 
skepticism  and  universal  education.  Professor 
Thorndike  presents  the  picture  of  a  veritable 
"literary  revolution"  which  has  made  the 
thought  and  expression  of  England  in  1920 
almost  as  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  modern  factory  is  from 
an  old-time  workshop  or  the  British  constitu- 
tion under  George  V  from  that  of  the  times 
of  George  HI. 


The  League  of  Nations 

The  First  Year  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
by  George  Grafton  Wilson  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.).  A  good  summary  and  source  book,  com- 
pact and  informing,   by  a  Harvard  professor. 

The  Advancing  Hour,  by  Norman  Hapgood 
( Boni  &  Liveright) .  A  book  of  essays  in  lib- 
eralism, defending  the  ideal  of  free  speech, 
pleading  for  more  sympathy  with  Russia,  urg- 
ing the  importance  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  defending  President  Wilson's  policy  of  a 
sympathetic  entente  between  government  and 
organized  labor. 

What  the  League  of  Nations  Has  Accom- 
plished in  One  Year,  by  Charles  H.  Lever- 
more  (Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle).  This  work  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society 
is  easily  the  most  complete  and  best  done 
resume  of  the  truly  remarkable  record  already 
made  by  the  League.  An  invaluable  source  of 
information  for  libraries,  editors,  students  and 
the    general    public. 
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The  New  Mending  Tape 

Extra-strong,  ever-sticky,  water-proofed 


Bauer    &    Black 
([^J^\         have  now  perfected 
— ^^/        the    ideal    mending 
:^:^^-^^        tape,     Old-style 
tapes    were    make- 
shifts, made  for  something  else. 

The  new  tape  is  called  Tirro.  The  fabric 
is  extra-strong.  It  is  water-proofed,  to 
form  an  impervious  wrap.  Then  it  is  rub- 
ber-coated. 

One  side  is  ever-sticky.  It  clings  to  any 
surface  that  is  clean  and  dry.  And  it  stays 
stuck — to  rubber,  metal,  glass,  wood,  fab- 
ric— anything. 


Leak-Proof 


Being  waterproofed, 

then     rubber  -  coated, 

I2f  Tirro     is     leak-proof. 

.^mit^^'~'V^x  W     Neither  air  nor  water 

^ — ^"^^     penetrates  it. 

H  Thus  you  can  use  it 

I   for  stopping  leaks    in 

rubber  hose,  in  metal 

pipes,  in  footwear,  in  inner  tubes,  etc. 

The  rubber  coat  makes  it  an  insulator, 
so  you  can  use  it  on  electric  wires.  The 
fabric  makes  an  ideal  grip.  Thus  you  need 
it  on  your  golf  club  handles,  on  tennis 
rackets  and  on  other  things. 


Extra-Strong 

The  strength  of  Tirro  makes  it 
an  ideal  binder.  One  wrap  will 
mend  most  ordinary  breaks.  But 
use  as  many  plies  as  you  need. 

Use  outdoors  or  indoors,  for 
weather  little  affects  it. 

Being  light  in  color,  Tirro  can 
be  used  to  label  anything.  Write 
on  the   fabric  side. 

Carry  With  You 

Keep  a  spool  of  Tirro  at 
home.  Carry  one  in  your 
car,  one  in  your  golf  bag, 
one  in  your  fishing  kit,  etc. 
Wherever  you  go  you  may 
need  it  in  some  way,  and 
nothing  can  take  its  place. 
Troubles  of  a  thousand 
sorts  can  be  ended  by  it,  and  at  once. 

A    single    use — like    mending    rips    and 
tears — will  save  you  many  times  its  cost. 

Don't  go  a  day  without  it,  for  you  never 
know  when  something  will  need  mending. 


V. 


Ba 


Send  the  Coupon 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  strip  to  try.  Also 
for  book  which  pictures  some  of  the  count- 
less uses.     Send  it  now. 


BAUER  &  BLACK     Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Tirpo 

The  Ideal  Mending 
Tape 

Sticks  to  anything,  and  clings 
Rubber  -  coated  —  waterproofed 
Mends,  wraps,  seals  and  binds 

Sample  Free 

Tirro  is  sold  by  druggists  in  spools  of 
tyfo  sizes.  Prices  in  the  United  States: 
Medium    size,    %    inch   wide,   30   cents; 

Large    size 1  ^g    inch    wide,    50    cents. 

Be  sure  you  get  Tirro,  the  only  real 
mending  tape. 


A  Thousand  Uses 
Like  These 

Lawn  Hose  instantly  repaired  with  a  strong. 

enduring,  rubber-coated   wrap. 
Plumbing   Leaks  stopped  in  like  way. 
Torn    Clothing    tnended    by    attaching    Tirro 

on  the  under  side. 
Water  Bag  with  leaky  neck  sealed  with  this 

rubber  patch. 
Broken   Handles — wrap  with  Tirro. 
Golf   Clubs — tennis  rackets.    Tirro   forms  an 

ideal  grip. 
Broken  Toys  mended  in  a  minute. 
Auto  Top  Leaks  sealed  for  good. 
Footwear  Leaks  in  like  way. 
Umbrellas  mended  on   the  spot. 
Electric  Wires  and  extensions  insulated  per- 
fectly. 
Climbing  Vines  fastened  to  anything. 
Auto    Tires    and    tubes — emergency    patches 

and   wraps. 
Engine  Wires  insulated  and  held  in  place — 

water  leakages  stopped. 
China  Mended — also  window  panes. 
Torn  Music  bound  to  stay. 
Fruit  Jars  labeled  and  sealed. 
Bottle  Corks  held  in. 
Pictures  sealed  in  frames. 
Bandages  fastened  in  place. 
Chafing  on   hands  or  feet  prevented. 

Outdoors  and  indoors,  wherever  you  go, 
Tirro  ends  countless  troubles.  One  use 
suggests  another. 

It  sticks  to  any  material  when  the  surface 
is  clean  and  dry. 

It  clings  with  a  bulldog  grip. 

It  firmly  binds  and  seals  the  surface  with 
a  rubber  coat. 


Trial  Strip  Free 

BAUER  &  BLACK. 

2500  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

Mail  me  a  strip  of  Tirro — also  book 
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Innovation  Calendar,  Introduced  by  The  Independent 


■^ 


T 


^he  day  of  the 
week  is  found 
by  locating 
the  year  heading 
and  observing  the 


1920 

i»i  0«  Vi  *«  »«  ««  »«•••«  •«  »• 


October 

Feb  August.. 
Sep  Dec..«„^ 


March  Nov..... 
Jan  Apr  Jly 


L 


Devised, de- 
scribed and 


12  3  4  5   6  7 

8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31  INDEPENDENT 


1921 
Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Ape. 
May., 
June 
July 
Aug.. 
Sep.. 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec. 


Sa  Su 
Tu  We 
Tu  We 
Fr  Sa 
Su  Mo 
We  Th 
Fr  Sa 
Mo  Tu 
Th  Fr 
Sa  Su 
Tu  We 
Th  Fr 


Ta 

Th 


Mo  Tu  We 
Th  Fr  Sa 
Th  Fr  Sa 
Su  Mo 
Tu  We 
Fr  Sa  Su 
Su  Mo  Tu 
We  Th  Fr 
Sa  Su  Mo 
Mo  Tu  We 
Th  Fr  Sa 
Sa  Su  Mo 


Th  Fr 
Su  Mo 
Su  Mo 

We  Th 
Fr  Sa 
Mo  Tu 
We  Th 
Sa  Su 
Tu  We 
Th  Fr 
Su  Mo 
Tu  We 


exact  point 
at  which  the 
figure  column 
and  month  line 
corner-join. 

...A.pril  July 
.August 

Bep  Dec 

..January  Oct 
.Job  Mar  Nov 

iffay 

.June 


callityped  by 
Jacob  Backes 


J 


A  Calendar  in  a  Nutshell 


The  Independent  Calendar,  a  three- 
year  arrangement  for  1920,  1921,  and 
1922,  is  proposed  as  a  novel  pattern 
of  condensation.  It  can  be  typewrit- 
ten for  single  copy,  carbon,  or  stencil 
work  in  literally  a  few  minutes  by  any 
operator  on  any  machine,  because  it 
contains  only  about  one-eighth  as  many 
letters,  figures,  and  spaces  as  the  or- 
dinary tabulated  forms  of  year  cal- 
endars with  which  this  format  may  be 
compared. 


Callityped  as  above,  it  occupies  the 
space  of  fifty  typew.''iter  characters 
width  and  twenty-three  lines  depth.  By 
extension  the  same  labor-  and  time- 
saving  idea  may  be  applied  in  making 
Independent  Calendars  for  tv/o,  four, 
five,  etc.,  years. 

To  print  a  three-year  calendar  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  with  the  same  size 
of  type  as  here  shown  would  fill  up 
nearly  two  pages  of  The  Independent. 
Perhaps    the    introduction    of    The    In- 


dependent Calendar  portends  "the  fin- 
ish" of  too  bulky  large  calendars  and 
of  pocket  calendars  in  microprint. 

Here  are  specimen  utilizations: 

To  find  out  on  what  day  of  the  week 
July  4,  1920,  fell:  Note  the  1920 
division.  On  the  July  line,  Su(nday) 
comes  in  the  vertical  column  contain- 
ing the  figure  4. 

To  find  out  on  what  day  of  the  week 
August  20,  1922,  will  fall:  Note  the 
1922  division.  In  the  August  line  we 
find  that  Su(nday)  is  in  the  vertical 
column   containing  20. 

Try  a  few  birthdays  and  see  how 
easy  it  is. 

The  model  here  shown  is  rather 
tightly  closed  up,  showing  the  possi- 
bilities of  extreme  economization  of 
space.  But  the  form  may  be  opened  up 
at  will;  and,  with  a  neatly  arranged 
slogan,  motto,  or  advertisement,  and 
done  with  a  two-color  ribbon,  or  per- 
sonalized with  names.  The  Independent 
Calendar  will  be  available  for  presen- 
tation purposes,  or  will  make  a  useful 
and  attractive  showpiece.  It  may  be 
mounted  on  a  card,  or  done  on  gummed 
paper  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  va- 
riety of  thicknesses  and  tints  and  is 
workable  with  typewriter-stencil  ma- 
chines. 

The  Independent  Calendar  is  here 
shown  in  callitypic  form,  but  it  may 
also  be  typographed,  calligraphed,  or 
multigraphed,  and,  by  photography, 
may  be  reduced  or  enlarged. 

The  directions,  at  the  two  upper 
corners,  have  been  edited  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  of  five  16-space  and 
five  12-space  lines. 


John  and  Mary  American 


nor  did  she  understand  food  values, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  balanced  ra- 
tion. Mary  did  her  own  market- 
ing (the  Smiths  did  not  have  in  their 
home  one  of  the  thirteen  million 
telephones  in  the  country) ,  thus  ob- 
taining both  better  food  and  better 
values  than  if  she  had  done  her  order- 
ing by  phone.  But  even  so,  the  Smith 
family  was  fed  upon  a  superabund- 
ance of  cereals  and  inferior  canned 
goods.  Mary  had  not  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  the  adequate  quantity  of 
meat,  eggs,  butter,  fresh  fruits,  vege- 
tables, or,  many  times,  sugar.  Cream 
was  a  delicacy  only  for  holidays. 

But  no  matter  how  high  prices  for 
necessities  soared,  John  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  giving  up  his  "smokes." 
For  his  "Camels,"  his  "Sweet  Cap- 
orals,"  his  "Lucky  Strikes,"  or  other 
cigarettes  which  he  used,  as  well  as 
for  his  "Bull  Durham"  (out  of  which 
at  times  he  doubtless  "rolled  his 
own") ,  he  had  to  pay  75  per  cent  more 
than  in  1914. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of 
the  Smiths'  meager  income  was  that  it 
prohibited  the  recreation  and  amuse- 
ments which  the  Smith  family,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  needed  to 
be  normal,  healthy  human  beings.  With 
the  right  sort  and  amount  of  diversion, 
John  could  have  done  infinitely  better 


{Co7itinued  from  page  611) 

work,  Mary  could  have  more  ably  man- 
aged the  home,  and  both  they  and 
the  children  would  have  had  fewer 
"moods."  For  a  long  time  John,  who 
was  devoted  to  his  family,  had  wanted 
to  buy  a  phonograph  for  Mary  and 
the  children,  but  naturally  he  had 
been  forced  to  conclude  that  "luxuries" 
were  not  for  the  Smiths.  It  is  true 
that  the  family  averaged  one  night  a 
week  at  the  "movies"  in  spite  of  the 
doubled  price  of  admission.  It  is  also 
true  that  on  Sundays  the  Smiths 
walked  around  in  the  park  (of  course 
they  did  not  possess  "a  Ford")  ;  but 
now  and  then — again  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  they  longed  to  get  miles 
and  miles  away  from  the  jar  of  the 
city. 

The  Smiths'  income  made  no  allow- 
ance for  illness,  which  in  John's  case 
alone  averaged  from  six  to  nine  days 
a  year;  nor  did  their  income  provide 
for  unemployment,  for  savings  for  old 
age,  for  insurance,  or  for  an  adequate 
sum  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
The  Smith  home  necessarily  lacked 
certain  material  things — a  piano,  say, 
and  beautiful  pictures — which,  argue 
as  one  may,  do  make  for  culture  and 
refinement,  for  spirituality — for  bet- 
ter living. 

Many  of  Centerton's  families  sub- 
scribed for  a  daily  paper  and  a  maga- 


zine or  two.  This  was  not  true  of  the 
Smiths.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then  John 
bought  the  Centerton  Journal,  or,  on 
Sundays,  the  Centerton  American — 
both  Hearst  sheets.  Occasionally  he 
brought  home  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  how- 
ever, Mary  seemed  to  find  more  to  her 
liking. 

The  education  of  John  and  Mary  had 
been  limited.  On  account  of  this  fact, 
they  were  the  more  anxious  that  their 
children  should  have  as  thoro  an  educa- 
tion as  possible.  Consequently,  John 
Junior  (aged  twelve),  James  (aged 
nine),  and  little  six-year-old  Margaret 
were  among  the  twenty  million  children 
in  the  United  States  attending  school. 

As  to  matters  of  health,  John  and 
Mary  were  particularly  uninformed, 
indeed  careless.  Even  so,  at  forty-two, 
John's  so-called  "expectation  of  life" 
was  about  twenty-seven  years,  while 
Mary's,  at  thirty-eight,  was  about 
thirty-two  years.  (The  fact  that  John 
and  Mary  were  residents  of  Centerton 
rather  than  of  the  country  of  course 
slightly  reduced  their  otherwise  reason- 
ably expected  years.)  John  and  Mary 
had  supposed  the  children  ordinarily 
healthy.  Yet  when  they  were  exam- 
ined at  school,  John  Junior,  James  and 
Margaret  were  found  to  be  among  the 
fifteen  million  children  needing  atten- 
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tion  for  physical  defects  partially  oi' 
completely  remediable.  (Students  of 
public  health  were  even  more  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  the  children 
of  the  Smiths'  former  neighbors, 
William  and  Helen  Jones,  in  the  coun- 
try, were  physically  more  defective 
than  were  John  Junior,  James  and 
Margaret,  in  the  city.) 

One  might  suppose  that  a  middle- 
aged  wage-earner  who  had  found  it 
necessary  to  work  all  his  life  would  be 
a  staunch  "union"  man.  Not  so  John, 
altho,  of  course,  he  believed  that  labor 
had  certain  indisputable  rights,  and 
these  he  proposed  to  defend — if  neces- 
sary, by  severe  means. 

As  to  politics,  particularly  of  late, 
John  was  more  or  less  of  an  anomaly. 
After  voting  in  1916  to  keep  President 
Wilson  in  the  White  House,  on  the 
third  of  last  November  John  joined 
his  employer  and  together  they  did 
their  full  duty  as  reactionaries. 

A  friend  of  John's  who  had  a  liking 
for  figures  one  day  discovered  that 
about  nine  gallons  of  intoxicants  per 
capita  were  w^ithdrawn  from  bond  be- 
fore the  Volstead  Act  went  into  effect 
as  against  something  over  a  fourth  of 
a  gallon  since.  While,  obviously,  it  can- 
not properly  be  said  that  this  entire 
quantity  of  intoxicating  beverages  was 
consumed  by  John  and  every  other 
resident  of  the  United  States,  it  is  true 
that  since  John's  children  and  their 
young  friends  were  not  actual  drink- 
ers, nor,  fortunately,  was  Mary  one 
(altho  there  is  no  arguing  the  fact  that 
many  of  her  feminine  neighbors  must 
be  thus  classified),  the  gallons  con- 
sumed by  John  considerably  exceeded 
the  estimates  made.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  "dryness"  came 
hard  to  John.  Was  he  not  an  Ameri- 
can citizen?  Was  his  right  to  "hfe,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  to 
be  summarily  taken  away  by  a  few 
bigoted  and  bumptious  custodians  of 
the  public  morals?  What  would  these 
busybodies  do  next?  Ten  to  one,  attack 
his  "smokes!" 

Fortunately,  divorce  had  not  entered 
the  immediate  family  circle  of  the 
Smiths.  Naturally,  however,  they  were 
deeply  shocked  at  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  homes  thus  wrecked — about  one 
out  of  every  nine. 

John  and  Mary  were  not  church- 
members.  This  fact  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  were  not  inher- 
ently religious,  or  that  they  were  not 
good  citizens.  Nor  does  it  mean  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  value  of  the 
church  as  a  community  institution. 
They  believed  in  it,  and  they  sent  their 
children  to  Sunday  School.  John  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  Mary  go  to 
church  and  to  give  her  money  for  "the 
collection."  As  for  himself,  he  could 
look  after  his  own  morals.  Anyway, 
Sunday  mornings  he  wanted  to  sleep 
some  extra  hours,  read  the  paper,  and 
"tinker  around"  the  house. 

In  the  country,  almost  the  same  dis- 
tance west  of  Whitehall  that  Centerton 
lies  east,  lived  William  and  Helen  Jones 
and  their  three  children.  The  Joneses 
were  representative  of  what  is  left  of 
the  old  type  of  American  individualists. 


".  .  .  places  far  apart  are  hroughl  together,  to  the  preser.t  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  Public  and  to  the  certain  destruction,  in  time,  of  a  host  of  petty  Jealousies, 
blindnesses  and  prejudices,  by  which  the  Public  alone  have  always  been  the  sufferers. " 

From  Charlei  Dickens'  Preface  to  Pickwick  Papen. 

The  Advance 

of  Understanding 


Even  romance  of  sixty  brief 
years  ago  could  not  imagine  the 
great  advance  heralded  by  the 
passing  of  the  stage  coach.  The 
railway  and  telegraph  were 
coming  into  their  own ;  but  the 
telephone  had  not  been  so  much 
as  dreamed  about. 

Yet  the  wise  men  of  that  day 
saw  the  imperative  need.  They 
saw  the  value  of  every  step 
which  brought  people  into 
closer  communication  with  each 
other.  They  knew  this  to  be 
the  one  way  to  increase  under- 


standing; and  to  eliminate  the 
"host  of  petty  jealousies,  blind- 
nesses and  prejudices,  by  which 
the  Public  alone  have  always 
been  the  sufferers." 

Then  came  the  telephone. 
And  with  its  coming  time  and 
distance  are  swept  away  and  a 
hundred  million  people  are 
made  neighbors. 

Places  far  apart  are  brought 
together  by  34,000,000  con- 
versations a  day  over  the  Bell 
System. 


"Bell    system" 
American  Tecephone.and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

^!Qm°iS>^      One  Policy,  One  System,    Universal  Service,   and  all  directed  toward  Better  Servico 


Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money   is    hard   work   until   you    get   the   secret.      No    matter    how   large    or   how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
firiarices  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where  their  maney  goes.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  oflF.  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned 
$8oo  or  $1,500  or  $s,ooo,  yet  practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is 
we  have  nothing  to  show   for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept   Us  Poor." 

THE    INDEPENDENT.  311   Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 


Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Catering   to  a   Discriminating   Clientele 

ONE  of  the  handsomest  hotels  in 
the  country ;  accommodates  tliree 
hundred  guests. 

Good  Golf  Course  (professional  in 
charge).  Fine  Tennis  Courts.  B.xth- 
ING  (professional  in  charge).  Boating. 
Aquaplaning.  Fishing.  Saddle  Horses 
(riding  master  in  charge).  Dancing 
Each  Evening. 


Cottages  to  Rent 
Season 


by 


J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Proprietor 

(Also  Hotel    Russell,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.   Y.) 


For  booklet  and  7-cservations  until  June 
20th,  address: 

J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Manager 

Hotel  Weyiin,  54th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.      Great  success    1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  "^  liof.'or"M;.Y"" 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS, 

High  and  Cool  hi  the  Berkshircs 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 

OPENS  JUNE  18.       GOLF,  SADDLE  RIDING 

Desirable   Cottages   witli   hotel    service. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 

Winter  Resort.  Princess  Hotel.  Bsrmuda 


SUMMER    TOURS 
EUROPE 


TO 


INDEPENDENT  OR  CONDUCTED 


MODERATE  PRICES 
\V)i/c'  for  Booklet  A3 

BEACOM  TOURS  <^'%^.lJe\u'^^^' 

Little  Bldg.  506  FIFTH  AJZ.         Spreckels  Bldg. 

Boston 


NEW  YORK 


San  Francisco 


When  you  ask  THE  INDEPENDENT  to  change 
your  address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Let  us  know,  if  possible,  three 
weeks    before    the    change    is    to    go    into    effect. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311    Sixth   Ave..  New  V.ak 


ALL  the  old  charm 
'  of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


~-^# 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(halfonte-Haddon  Wah 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  -  AMERICAN  PLAN  -  ALWAYS  OPEN 


They  well  deserved  their  reputation  as 
"stay-at-homes."  But  with  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  to  be  done  both 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  house  they  had 
no  alternative.  Although  for  some  years 
William  had  been  acquiring  on  the 
farm  more  and  more  labor-saving  de- 
vices, he  knew  no  "eight-hour"  day. 
He  had  no  choice  as  to  when  to  harvest 
his  crops.  That  was  decided  by  the 
crops.  Nor  was  it  economy  to  slight  his 
livestock. 

In  the  home  Helen  had  fewer  con- 
veniences than  had  William  on  the 
farm.  Altho  commonly  said  to  have  "no 
occupation,"  Helen  somehow  daily  man- 
aged to  put  in  something  like  eleven 
hours  at  hard  labor.  She  was  cook  and 
seamstress,  nurse,  laundi'ess  and  fam- 
ily buyer.  There  was  no  running  water 
(and,  of  course,  no  bathtub)  in  the 
house.  Lacking  electricity  or  gas,  Helen 
was  obliged  to  spend  considerable  time 
in  filling  and  cleaning  lamps.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  numerous  duties,  she  cared 
for  the  chickens.  Incidentally,  she  tried 
to  be  a  "good  wife  and  mother,"  one  of 
her  chief  concerns  having  been  to  make 
home  life  so  attractive  that  the  oldest 
boy  would  not  respond  to  the  lure  which 
Centerton  was  casting  upon  him. 

The  early  education  of  William  and 
Helen  Jones,  like  that  of  John  and 
Mary  Smith,  had  been  extremely  mea- 
ger, but  the  Joneses  strained  every 
nerve  to  give  their  children  as  much 
schooling  as  the  farm's  uncertain  in- 
come would  permit.  The  children  of  ac- 
quaintances in  an  adjoining  county 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
attend  a  consolidated  school  recently 
built.  Such  advantages,  however,  wei'e 
not  possible  for  the  Jones  children. 

William  and  Helen — again  like  John 
and  Mary  Smith — were  not  church 
ir.embers.  However,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  in  their  county,  the 
Joneses  found  it  possible  to  get  out  to 
church  more  frequently  than  when  the 
roads  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year 
were  mainly  hillocks.  Also — thanks  to 
the  improved  roads,  their  new  "Ford" 
and  their  phone — these  last  years  the 
Joneses  were  able  to  be  more  neigh- 
borly than  had  formerly  been  possible. 

The  rural  mail  delivery  which  the 
Government  had  given  the  Joneses  they 
regarded  as  one  of  their  greatest  boons. 
Nor  did  the  Government's  interest  in 
the  Jones  family  end  here.  Appreci- 
ating the  Joneses'  sterling  qualities 
(and  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
worth  ^f  the  Joneses  to  the  nation), 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  State  Agricultural 
College  had  worked  out  a  program  de- 
signed to  make  the  Joneses'  life  easier, 
more  satisfying  and  more  enriched. 
The  plan  included  lectures  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  agriculture,  do- 
m.estic  science  and  health,  given  under 
the  Farm  Bureau  by  agricultural  and 
home  demonstration  agents.  As  the 
work  progressed,  William  was  to  be 
given  such  training  as  would  enable 
him  to  obtain  larger  returns  from  the 
farm.  Helen  was  to  be  taught  how  to 
manage  the  home  more  capably,  to 
serve  more  nutritious  meals,  how  to 
better  care  for  the  children.  The  plan 
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also  included  the  improvement  of  the 
Joneses'  home   surroundings. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
various  ways  the  Joneses'  lot  had  for 
years  been  steadily  improving,  the  last 
few  years  the  Joneses  found  life  on  the 
farm  unusually  trying,  suffering  as 
they  did  from  lack  of  foreign  markets, 
from  excessive  freight  rates  on  prod- 
ucts to  such  markets  as  were  available, 
and  from  a  general  all-round  fleecing 
at  the  hands  of  the  profiteering  "mid- 
dleman." However,  in  spite  of  these 
and  other  hardships,  the  Joneses  were 
unwilling  to  leave  the  farm  for  Cen- 
terton.  From  what  the  Smiths  had  told 
them  of  conditions  in  the  city,  William 
and  Helen  were  convinced  that  they 
were  better  off  on  the  farm.  Vast  open 
spaces  and  fresh  air  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  William  and  Helen.  They  pre- 
ferred farm  isolation  to  Centerton  con- 
gestion. They  seriously  questioned 
■whether  Centerton 's  "advantages"  out- 
weighed   its    facilities    for    dissipation. 

Now  and  then  an  "outsider" — some- 
times a  "Red"  or  other  unbalanced  rad- 
ical, sometimes  a  cheap,  vapid  politician 
— made  a  dust  that  for  the  moment 
beclouded  the  vision  of  the  Smiths  and 
Joneses  and  their  friends.  Frequently 
a  representative  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
ran  madly  around  seeking  to  impart 
the  "proper  psychology"  concerning 
'The  Next  War."  Naturally  he  avoided 
mentioning  the  fact  that  115,000  of  our 
boys  now  sleep  across  the  water.  Even 
more  careful  was  he  to  forget  to  state 
that  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
by  the  last  Congi-ess  for  the  expenses 
of  the  current  year,  88  per  cent  was 
for  the  purpose  of  obligations  incurred 
for  wars — 68  per  cent  for  past  wars,  20 
per  cent  for  the  upkeep  of  a  large 
army  and  navy  to  handle  future  wars. 
Nor  did  this  representative  volunteer 
the  information  that  this  stupendous 
v/ar  appropriation  meant  a  tax  of  about 
^200  for  a  family  the  size  of  the  Smiths 
or  the  Joneses. 

But  who  are  the  Smiths  and  their 
friends,  the  Joneses? 

Whether  or  not  John  Smith  and  Wil- 
liam Jones  were  among  the  twenty  mil- 
lion persons  who  purchased  "Liberty 
Bonds"  or  "Victory  Notes,"  they,  with 
their  wives  and  children — as  the  reader 
by  this  time  may  have  surmized — typ- 
ify (so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
portray  their  story  from  available  sta- 
tistics) the  "one  hundred  per  cent 
American"  families  of  whom,  in  the 
main,  our  solid,  if  conglomerate,  Amer- 
ica is  made  up. 

New  York 

This  Changing  World 

{Continued  from  page   613) 

by  wireless  or  by  storage  batteries  to 
the  centers  of  civilization.  Besides  this 
it  will  be  necessary  soon  to  resort  to 
more  primitive  sources  of  energy  and 
employ  the  power  of  the  wind  and 
■waterfalls  to  the  utmost. 

In  the  next  month's  article  we  will 
consider  the  possibilities  of  windmills 
and  waterwheels  as  an  aid  to  human 
advancement. 


^ 


DUNMORE  HOTEL 

LAKE  DUNMORE— VERMONT 

Situated  on  the  most  beautiful  Lake  in  Vermont;  eight  miles  from 
Brandon — on  Rutland  R.  R.,  accessible  by  automobile  on  Green  Moun- 
tain Tour  to  Canada. 

Electric  lights,  steam  heat,  rooms  connecting  with  or  without  baths 
— unusually  dry,  cool  climate,  no  hay  fever,  malaria  or  mosquitoes. 

Lake  affords  motor  boating,  rowing,  canoeing,  swimming  in  crystal 
water.  Bass,  trout  fishing  unequalled.  Book  with  many  pictures  on 
application.      Ownership — Management.     Winter  connections  : — 

Qui-Si-Sana  (Here  is  Health) 
GREEN  COVE  SPRINGS,  FLORIDA 

ROSCOE  A.  MARVEL 


XwarfSn 

On  tile  Ocean 

(Spring  lake,  Nji 


te^V 


Ml>., 


NEWLY   constructed. 
Accommodations 
for  over  300  guests. 
Carefully    selected    clien- 
tele. 

Surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  gardens  at  the 
edge  of  the  sea. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
The  Spur,   425  Fifth  Avenue 

H'rilf  for  BouKut 
W.    B.    STUBBS.   Proorietor 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN         SEE   EUROPE 


91   Elm  Street,   Northampton,   Mass. 

Season  June  24  to  Sept.  10.  Reservations  may 
be  made  now.  Detailed  intormation  upon  appli- 
cation  to  ^r^?.   M.   V.    lU'RGF.S.S. 


Five  weeks  with  Prof.  Otto  Bond.  Chicago  University. 
Brittany.  Paris,  the  battlefront.  motoring  in  the  Chateau 
country,  the  I'yrenees.      "With  the  understanding  also." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory  In 

One  Evening 

The    Amazing    Experience    of    VICTOR    JONES     AND    HIS    WIFE 
This  Booklet  is  Free.      Send  For  It 
THE   INDEPENDENT  311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
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FIVE  HUNDRED  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  PROFIT  AND 

DISTINCTION  by  Henry  Wood- 
house,  may  lead  you  to  success.  It  also 
tells  of  Inventions,  Discoveries  and  Activi- 
ties that  Created  Billion  Dollar  Industries 
and  defines  Billion  Dollar  Industries  To 
Be.  Mr.  Woodhouse  unaided  achieved 
financial  independence,  international  prom- 
inence and  distinction  before  thirty-five. 
Send  $2.00  for  a  copv. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY, 

(Established  1914). 
299  AIADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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DO  YOU  SPEAK, 


WRITE,  LECTURE, 
ENTERTAIN? 

We  prepare  special  subjects  for  speeches,  lectures,  debates 
and  articles.  HERALD  PUBLICITY  SERVICE,  1407 
Bristol  Bldg,   New  lorli. 

NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Efitablished  1866.     Three  years'    course.      College  preparation 
desired.     Thecurriciiluiii  includes  systematic  study  ui  the  iheolog- 
jcal  writings  oi  Hnianuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
oi  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  iutorination,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President, 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Trains  for  sui  ervisors  of  music  in  public  schuuls.  Voice, 
Harmony.  History,  Form,  Ear  Training.  Sight  Singing, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducting.  Limited  number.  Cata- 
log. 65  Main  Street,  Potsdam.  N.   Y. 


1 — 

BRONZE                                                      1 

j 

HONOR  ROLLS            i 

1 

A  N  O                                                                           1 

HISTORICAL      -TABUETS 

[—.. 

REED     &     B  A  RTO  N.    TAUNTON,   MASS.                               | 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.   Dept    J28 
St.  Louis.    Mo 

DIVIDENDS 

AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY 
New   York,   .liinc    1,    1921. 
PliEFERRRD    CAPITAL    .STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.   89 
A    dividend    of    one    and    threi'    quarters    percent 
(1%%)    on    the    Preferred   Stock   of   this   Company 
has   this   day   been    declared   pa.vable    Friday,    July 
1,    1921,    to    stockholders   of   record   at    the   close   of 
business  Wednesda.v,  .luue  15,   1921. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    CJuaranty    Trust 
Company   of   New   Y'ork. 

S.   S.   DeLANO,   Treasurer. 
H.    C.    WICK,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY 
New    York,    .luiie    1,    1921. 
COMMON    CAPITAL    STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    7.") 
A  quarterly  dividend   of   three   percent    (3%)    on 
the  Common   Stock   of   this  Compan.v   has  this   day 
been    declared,    pa.vable    Friday,    .luly    1.    1921,    to 
stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    <>(    business 
Wednesday,   .Tune   15,   1921. 

Checks   will    be    mailed    by    the    <;uaranty    Trust 
Company  of   New  Y'ork. 

S.   S.   DeLANO,   Treasurer, 
n.    C.    WICK,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

127th  Dividend 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  share  will  be  paid  on 
Friday,  July  IS,  1921,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
June  20,  1921.   h.  Blair-Smith,  Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Allegheny    Avenue    and    19th    Street. 

Philadelphia,  .Tune  1,  1921. 
The  Directors  have  declai-cd  a  cpiarterly  divi- 
dend of  three  dollars  (,$3.00)  per  sli.ire  from  the 
net  earninns  of  the  Com|)any  on  both  Common  and 
I'referred  Stocks,  i)ayable  .July  1,  1921,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  .'it  tlie  close  of  l>usiness  on 
rfune    13,    1921.      Checks    will    be    mailed. 

WALTER    (!.    IIENDEKSO.V,    Treasurer. 

MEETING   NOTICE 

AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

STOCKHOLDERS  MEETINC 
The  stockhohlers  of  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockliolders  of  said 
('ompany  will  be  ludd  at  its  offices.  .No.  243  Wash- 
incton  Street,  .Jersey  City,  New  .lerscy,  .Inne  .30, 
1921,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  Board  of  Dire<-tors  and  transacting  such 
other  business  as  may  be  j)roperly  brought  before 
the  meeting. 

II.  C.   WICK,   Secretary. 


How  to  Study  This  JN umber 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  John   and   Mary   American. 

1.  The  story  is  called  "A  composite  picture." 
Explain  why.  In  what  sense  is  every  short 
story  or  novel  "a  composite  picture"  ?  How 
much  of  the  success  of  any  work  of  liter- 
ature depends  upon  its  being  "a  composite 
picture"  ?  To  what  extent  are  the  charac- 
ters in  Shakespeare's  plays  "composite 
pictures"  ? 

2.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  concern- 
ing the  pupils  or  the  teachers  in  your 
school,  or  the  people  in  the  place  where 
you    live. 

3.  What  reasons  drew  John  and  Mary  to  the 
city  ?  To  what  extent  are  those  reasons 
drawing  many  people  to  the  city  today  ? 
Does  the  movement  to  the  city  result  in 
good  for  the   United   States? 

4.  What  advantages  given  by  country  life 
did  John  and  Mary  fail  to  find  in  the  city? 
How  did  the  loss  of  these  advantages  af- 
fect  character? 

5.  Point  out  the  contrasts  the  writer  develops 
between  the  story  of  John  and  Mary  and 
the  story  of  William  and  Helen.  What  is 
the  writer's  purpose  in  making  the  con- 
trast? 

6.  What  is  the  writer's  purpose  in  the  en- 
tire article  ?  By  what  literary  means  doe.i 
the   writer   develop   that   purpose  . 

II.  Vanishing    Coal    and    Growing    Wood. 

1.  Consult  an  encyclopedia  or  other  work 
of  reference  and  prepare  a  report  upon 
the  literary  work  of  Erasmus  Darwin. 
What  other  writers  have  united  literature 
and   science? 

2.  Explain  in  what  respects  the  introduction 
of   the   article   is   effective? 

3.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
emphasize  individual  human  interest  in 
"the  first  employment  of  external  energy 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

4.  Write  a  similar  story  concerning  the  sec- 
ond employment  of  external   energy. 

5.  Write  a  composition  of  description  in 
which  you  develop  a  contrast  between  a 
scene  in  the  Paleozoic  period  and  a  scene 
at   a   coal   mine  today. 

6.  Write  a  short  story  concerning  life  many 
thousands  of  years  from  now  when  the 
coal  fields  have  been  exhausted.  Give  your 
story  the  elements  of  human  interest  and 
plot. 

7.  Summarize  the  principal  scientific  facts 
presented  in  the  article.  Write  a  short 
editorial    article    based    on    these   facts. 

III.  The  Sky-Way  to  the    North. 

1.  Write  a  story  in  which  you  tell  the  emo- 
tions of  a  body  of  old-time  Arctic  ex- 
plorers who  have  pushed  far  into  the  north 
and  who  have  been  overtaken  by  a  huge 
seaplane. 

2.  Write  a  narrative  and  descriptive  letter 
such  as  an  aviator  might  write  after  a 
long  flight  over  previously  unexplored 
Arctic  regions.  Make  your  letter  reproduce 
the     aviator's     interest     and     enthusiasm. 

3.  Explain  what  practical  results  may  come 
from  the  exploration  of  the  Far  North. 

IV.  Book    Reviews. 

1.  Prepare  a  report  concerning  the  life  and 
the  literary  work  of  John  Burroughs.  What 
other  authors  wrote  books  somewhat  like 
those    written    by    John    Burroughs  ? 

2.  Read  aloud  the  quotation  from  Walt  Whit- 
man. Explain  how  the  quotation  is  related 
to  John  Burroughs.  What  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Walt  Whitman's  poetry?  In 
what  respects  is  Walt  Whitman's  poetry 
different  from  the  poetry  of  Longfellow, 
Lowell,    Whittier,    and    Foe? 

3.  Point  out  examples  of  antithesis  in  the 
review  of  "The  Americanization  of  Ed- 
ward   Bok." 

4.  What  does  "Undiscovered  America"  reveal 
concerning  the  use  of  dialect  in  the  south- 
ern   mountains? 

5.  What  criticisms  of  the  characteristics  of 
certain  modern  novels  are  suggested  in 
"Main    Street    or    Byways"? 

6.  What  type  of  short  stories  is  especially 
praised  in  "One  Before  Bedtime"  ?  In  what 
periodicals    can    you    find    similar    stories? 

V.  On  Calling    Names. 

1.  Read  the  article  aloud.  To  what  charac- 
teristics does  it  owe  its  interest  ?  Write  a 
somewhat  similar  article  on  any  subject  of 
present    interest. 

2.  What  information  does  the  article  con- 
tain concerning  the  origin  of  personal 
names  ? 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  PRESTON  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former      Assistant      in      History      at 

Columbia  University 

I.  American      Economic     Conditions  —  John 

and  Mary  American.  How  the  "Plain 
People"  Win.  The  American  Factory. 
Lower  Pay  on  the   Railroads. 

1.  Sociology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of 
human  averages.  Miss  Bristol's  article  is 
sociology  made  human — the  "average  man" 
is  brought  on  the  stage  as  a  real  human 
being  with  the  very  average  name  of 
Smith.  Write  a  similar  essay  on  any  one 
of     the     following :     John     and     Mary     Bull 

(British)  ;  Jean  and  Marie  Dupont 
(French)  ;  Johann  and  Matilda  Schmidt 
(German)  ;  Ivan  and  Anna  Petroff  (Rus- 
sian)— showing  how  in  your  opinion  the 
average  man  and  his  family  live  in  some 
other  country  you  know  about.  You  need 
not  give  statistics,  as  Miss  Bristol  does, 
but  draw  on  your  general  knowledge  of 
after-war  conditions  in  the  country  named. 
Then  compare  the  lot  of  the  average  man 
in  the  United  States  with  the  lot  of  the 
average  man  in  the  country  which  you 
have   described. 

2.  Why  did  the  Smiths  move  to  town?  Why 
did  the  Joneses  remain  on  the  farm  ?  Which 
is  growing  in  population  more  rapidly  at 
present — the  cities  or  the  rural  districts  ? 
Why? 

3.  What  is  the  size  of  the  average  American 
family?  What  is  the  average  American 
income?  What  was  the  average  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  war  period  ? 
(You   can    find   the  answers    in   the   article). 

4.  What  do  the  Smiths  buy?  How  do  they 
amuse  themselves  ?  What  do  they  read  ? 
What  pleasures  can  the  Smiths  and  Joneses 
have  which  town  and  country  dwellers 
didn't  know  about  or  couldn't  afford  thirty 
years  or  so  ago  ?  In  what  respects  may  the 
average  American  standard  of  living  still 
be   improved? 

5.  What  evidences  of  American  prosperity 
does  Dr.  Williams  point  out  in  his 
editorial  ?  Why  does  it  make  for  good  gov- 
ernment and  social  stability  for  the  aver- 
age man  to  be  a  pi'operty  owner? 

6.  Why  have  the  railroads  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  wages  ?  How  far  has  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  allowed  this  reduction  to 
take  place? 

7.  Why  have  the  railro.ids  been  unable  to 
make  ends  meet  even  with  high  freight 
rates  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  restoration  of 
private  ownership  and  management  of  the 
nation's  railway  lines  has  proved  a  mis- 
take or  a  wise  move? 

II.  Fuel  —  Vanishing     Coal      and      Growing 

Wood. 

1.  What  countries  lead  the  world  in  coal  sup- 
ply ?  How  does  the  United  States  stand  ? 
What  important  countries  are  lacking  in 
coal?  (Consult  the  diagram  and  the  map 
for  comparison  of  count-ies). 

2.  If  China  has  about  as  much  coal  in  the 
ground  as  the  United  States  why  does  it 
produce  so  much  less  every  year?  How  will 
China  stand  among  the  industrial  nations 
if  its  coal  resources  are  ever  developed  as 
extensively  as  the  coal  resources  of  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  ? 

3.  What  prospect  is  there  of  using  wood  for 
fuel  when  the  coal  and  oil  resources  of  the 
world   give   out  ? 

III.  Congress — Arms    and    the    Senate.    We 
Get   the    Budget.    Harding    Signs   Tariff. 

1.  What  was  the  Borah  resolution  which  re- 
cently   passed   the    Senate  ? 

2.  What  is  the  budget  system  ?  What  are  its 
advantages  ? 

3.  What  is  "dumping"  ?  What  are  the  ob- 
jections to  it  ? 

IV.  Ireland — Dublin  Customs  House  Burned. 
The   Other   Ireland. 

1.  What  historical  reasons  have  made  north- 
ern Ireland  so  different  from  southern  in 
national    sentiment? 

2.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Ulster  election  ? 
Why  was  no  election  held  in  southern  Ire- 
land? 

V.  France   and   Germany — Briand  Triumphs 

Again.   German   Affairs. 

1.  If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  refused  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  Premier  Briand  could 
he   have  continued   to   hold  office? 

2.  What  does  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  have 
to  say  about  the  punishment  of  war  crim- 
inals ?  Has  the  Kaiser  been  brought  to 
trial  ?  Has  any  ruler  ever  been  brought  to 
trial  ?  How  far  has  Germany  met  the  de- 
mand for  the  punishment  of  German  of- 
ficers violating  the  laws  of  war? 


Ihellnbepcnbent 


Pebbles 


Ladies'  dresses  are  now  being  made  of 
banana  fibre.  They  should  be  easy  to  slip 
on  ! — Passitig  Show. 

Mabel — Bill's  been  filing  his  old  love 
letters. 

Lizzie — Were  they  as  rough  as  that? — 
Puppet. 

Lotta — I  wonder  why  they  hung  that 
picture? 

Stuff — Perhaps  they  couldn't  find  the 
artist. — Sun  Dial. 

"Why  are  you  angry  with  me !"  said  the 
nose  to  the  chin. 

"Words  have  passed  between  us,"  was 
the  reply. — ColumMa  Jester. 

Ivan — If  you  won't  marry  me,  I'll  blow 
up  this  house  and  everyone  in  it. 

Olga — Oh,  Ivan,  you  are  just  too  killing 
for    anything. — Stanford    Chaparral. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill ; 
Some  food  they  wished  to  get. 
Jack  pawned  his  safety  razor  and  Jill  et. 

— Toronto  Goblin. 

If  flies  ai'e  flies  because  they  fly. 
And  fleas  are  fleas  because  they  flee. 
Then  bees  are  bees  because  they  be. 

— Yale  Record. 

He  has  a  lovely  baby  girl. 

The  stork  left  her  without  a  flutter. 
He  named  her  Oleomargarine 

For  he  hadn't  any  but  her. — Orange  Peel. 

"Any  particular  choice  of  cut?"  asked 
the  butcher. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  customer,  "I'd  like 
a  cut  of  about  50  per  cent  in  price." — 
Blighty. 

"Mummy,  don't  call  me  a  lamb  when 
people  are  here?" 

"Why  not,  darling?" 

"It  makes  me  feel  so  sheepish." — North 
China  Standard. 

Vicar  (to  parishioner  who  has  recently 
lost  his  wife) — You  must  feel  very  lonely 
now,  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Judkins? 

Mr.  Judkins — Yes,  sir,  it  be  lonesome — 
but  it  be  quiet  I — London  Opinion. 

"I'm  quite  a  near  neighbor  of  yours," 
said  the  local  bore.  "I'm  living  just  across 
the  river." 

"Indeed,"  replied  his  neighbor,  "I  hope 
you'll  drop  in  some  day." — Blighty. 

Mistress  (to  cook  from  the  Orkneys)  — 
What  do  you  think  of  our  gas  fires? 

Cook — I  think  they're  verra  guid,  madam. 
Those  in  the  kitchen  hav'na  gang  oot  since 
I  came  a  week  ago !" — London  Mail. 

"Twins  arrived  tonight ; 

More  by  mail."  He  read 
This  telegram  his  wife  had  sent. 

And  then — poor  man — rlropped  dead. 
— Princeton  Tiger. 

"Tell  me  what  the  dog  barks  at." 
Said  the  lad  with  boy's  insistence ; 

And  thereupon  his  sire  replied, 
"He's  barking  at  a  distance." 

—Froth. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

The  Pope — We  are  filled  with  anxiety 
in  regard  to  all  nations. 

Senator  Penrose — I  am  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  President. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — In  team 
play  lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Remy  De  Goursiont — Idiots  understand 
animals  better  than  anyone  else. 

Roy  K.  MotjXTON — Why  do  married 
women  always  weep  at  weddings? 

Henry  Ford — Nearly  all  wars  were 
caused  so  that  some  one  would  profit. 

Mrs.  Enrico  Caruso — Sometimes  I  envy 
the  women  who  do  their  own  cooking. 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson — Don't  think 
that  France  does  nothing  but  drink  and 
dance. 

Franklin  P.  Adams — We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  public  knows  what  is  good 
for  us. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew — I  can't  see  what 
the  highbvows  have  been  making  such  a 
fuss  about. 

William  J.  Bryan — Laws  were  not 
made  for  those  who  like  them,  but  for  those 
who  don't  like  them. 

School  Slterintendent  A.  P.  Keith — 
Teachers  who  use  powder  and  paint  are 
sent  home  to  wash  them  off. 

Ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricttl- 
TURE  Carl  Vrooman — Farmers  are  going 
bankrupt  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

President  Harding — If  I  knew  as  much 
uow  as  I  thought  I  knew  when  I  was  nine- 
teen, I'd  be  the  greatest  President  this 
country  ever  had. 

Grantland  Rice — The  world's  cham- 
pionship bunk  record  is  the  advance  state- 
ment of  a  boxer  that  "I  was  never  in  better 
condition  in  my  life." 

Ex-President  Ch,\rles  W.  Eliot — In 
my  time  it  would  have  been  an  extreme 
rudeness  for  a  man  to  take  a  girl  to  drive 
and  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  way. 

Dean  West — In  the  last  forty  years 
there  has  been  only  one  recorded  case  of 
a  Princeton  student  who  died  of  overstudy. 
There  is  no  such  case  at  all  among  the 
faculty. 

Prof.  Gilbekt  Murray — Progressive 
simultaneous  disarmament  is  a  necessity 
for  Europe,  while  renewed  competition  in 
armament  means  the  wreck  of  civilization 
thruout  the  world. 

Opening  Nights 

Snapshots  of  1921 — an  amusing  travesty 
of  the  season's  most  discussed  plays  fea- 
turing Nora  Bayes,  DeWolf  Hopper  and 
Lew  Fields.  Girls,  whirls  and  laughs 
a-plenty.   (Selwyn  Theater.) 

Gold,  a  psychological  study  of  the  power 
of  greed  over  an  old  sea  captain  ;  a  play 
of  murder,  madness  and  buried  treasure. 
While  there  are  some  genuinely  dramatic 
moments,  the  play  lacks  swiftness  of  ac- 
tion and  is  not  up  to  Eugene  O'Neill's  best 
work.  (Frazee  Theater.)  .  ». 
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One  peal  of  a  great  bell  is  as 
much  like  another  as  is  one  print 

of  the  Mimeograph  like  its  original.    The  finest  of 
workmanship  is  the  Mimeograph's  habitual  prod- 
uct.   But  one  can  no  more  get  neat  work  from  a 
slovenly  and  badly  aligned  typewriter  than  one  can 
get  excellent  duplicates  from  a  dirty  and  mis-managed 
Mimeograph.    No  finer  reproductions  of  letters,  forms, 
olanks,  charts,  diagrams,  etc.,  can  be   made   than  the 
imeograph  will  deliver  under  ordinary  care.  But  trained 
kill  is  not  an  essential.    Five  thousand  exact  duplicates 
Mimeograph  delivers  an  hour — and  at  almost  negli- 
ble  cost.    Every  day  it  is  saving  huge  sums  for  industrial 
I  educational  institutions  throughout  the  world.     Let 
how  you  how  it  will  save  for  you.     Get  booklet  "E'6" 
from  A.  B.  Dick    Company,  Chicago  —  and    New  York, 
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The  Only  Solvent  Railroad  in 

North  America 

And  the  Youngest  Railroad  President  in  the  World 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


WREN  the  Wall  street 
Journal  on  April  2 
referred  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  as  "the  only 
solvent  railroad  on  the  North 
American  continent,"  it  epito- 
mized in  one  sentence  one  of 
the  most  significant  facts  in 
the  railway  world. 

Please  emphasize  the 
word  "facts"!  It  was  stating 
facts,  not  theories;  things  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  think  they 
ought  to  be,  or  might  be. 

When  the  Great  War 
broke  out  and  spread  from 
nation  to  nation,  every  na- 
tion involved.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, the  governments  of  the 
different  Balkans,  the  United 
States  and  Canada — at  once, 
with  one  exception,  took  over 
under  nationalized  operation 
its  rail  and  steamship  sys- 
tems. That  one  exception  was 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  re- 
mained under  private  owner- 
ship   and    private    operation. 

Yet  it  rendered  service  in  the  war  second  to  no  railroad  in 
the  world.  Its  ships  both  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
were  used.  Its  freight  and  its  passenger  and  its  tourist  and 
its  immigrant  cars  were  crowded  to  capacity  limit  with 
war  traffic.  Yet  its  cars  were  never  once  stalled  for  one 
single  hour. 

Freights  never  deteriorated  in  rain  and  snow  at  port 
terminals  for  lack  of  quick  movement.  No  ship  was  delayed 
at  a  Canadian  port  for  one  hour  awaiting  dilatory  freight 
or  passenger  trains.  Rail  and  steamship  moved  like  a 
coordinating  shuttle  on  oiled,  noiseless  bearings.  And  the 
Canadian  Pacific  came  out  of  the  four  years'  trial — as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  puts  it — "the  only  solvent  railroad  on 
the  North  American  continent."  It  was  subject  to  the  same 
wage  awards  as  the  American  lines.  It  established  the  same 
foreshortened  hours,  with  double  pay  for  overtime.  It 
turned   its   car    shops    into   munition    plants.    It    sent   one- 


Courtcsy  Canudinii  Pacific  [iailicay 

This  article  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  things,  an  inter- 
view with  President  Edward  Wenlworth  Beatty,  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  a  man  who  puts  no  talk  in  the  place  of  action,  and  the 
despair  of  interviewers  and  publicity  men.  Miss  Laut  received 
the  first  interview  President  Beatty  had  granted 


fourth  of  its  entire  staff  of 
85,000  men  overseas  as  sol- 
diers on  the  firing  line.  It 
paid  those  who  served  wages 
for  six  months,  and  reem- 
ployed all  who  survived  the 
war  at  the  same  salaries 
they  had  left.  It  acted  as 
purchasing  agent  during  the 
war  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Canada.  Directly  and 
indirectly,  it  loaned  or  ad- 
vanced in  credits  for  the  war 
over  a  hundred  million 
dollars;  and  it  came  out  of 
the  war  still  paying  10  per 
cent  dividends  on  its  common 
stock  with  a  reserve  set  aside 
for  future  emergencies. 

Of    its    eighty    steamships, 
some    were    sunk    and    many 
damaged  in  the  war.  Count- 
ing soldiers  both   going  and 
coming    and     Asiatic    coolies 
transported  to  and  from  the 
war,   it   carried    over   a   mil- 
lion troops.  Yet  it  came  out 
solvent  with  its  dividends  in- 
tact,   and    its    reserves    bul- 
warked, and   in  the  interval 
floated  bonds,  or  debenture  notes,  at  a  lower  cost  of  flota- 
tion than  any  other  railroad,  and  at  a  better  rate  of  inter- 
est to  the  buyer. 

Contrast  this  with  the  nationalizing  of  American  roads, 
which  emerged  with  one  hundred  and  two  lines  not  paying 
operating  expenses,  or  with  the  nationalized  Canadian 
roads,  which  came  out  with  operating  deficits  of  seventy 
million  dollars  and  equipment  deficits  of  another  seventy 
millions!  Or  contrast  it  with  the  fearful  inconvenience  to 
shippers  and  travelers  in  the  United  States  during  the 
war,  and  the  appalling  waste  in  freights  both  public  and 
private,  when  miles  of  motor  cars,  miles  of  perishable 
freight,  rotted  in  the  rain  and  snow  of  New  Jersey  terminals 
for  lack  of  quick  trans-shipment.  There  is  not  a  smallest 
freight  terminal  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  rem- 
nants of  such  wasteful  wreckage  to  stimulate  bitter 
memories  to  this  day. 
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Courtesy  Ca'iadian  Pacific  Hailuav 

The   Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system,  stretching  from   coast  to    coast,  reaching  up  into  Canada  and  down  into  the  United  States 


The  C.  P.  R.  came  out  unscathed,  a  monument  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  private  ownership  and  operation.  The  other 
systems,  whether  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  have 
come  out  a  monument  to  the  blasted  hopes  of  those  who 
pinned  an  untested  faith  to  national  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. Six  months  before  the  other  lines  had  realized  that 
advanced  rates  were  "killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg,"  Beatty,  the  new  president  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  was  openly 
advocating  "a  reduction  of  rates  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try." "Rates,"  he  said  as  early  as  last  May,  when  I  inter- 
viewed him,  "must  come  down,  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
railroad  is  in  ex- 
act proportion  to 
the  prosperity  of 
the  community  it 
serves";  and  the 
growth  of  the  C. 
P.  R.  from  a  line 
of  3000  miles  to 
one  of  almost 
18,000  miles  has 
been  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  de- 
velopment of  Can- 
ada. That  is  why 
the  C.  P.  R.  is  re- 
garded in  the  Do- 
minion as  almost  a 
Canadian  institu- 
tion, tho  it  will  be 
news  to  nros  t 
people  to  know 
that  only  17  per 
cent  of  C.  P.  R. 
stock  is  held  by 
Canadian  and  Brit- 
ish investors.  The 
83  per  cent  is  held 
by  purely  Ameri- 
can investors. 

Beatty,  himself, 
is  the  youngest  rail 
president  in  the 
world;  and  he  is 
the  utter  despair  of  interviewers  and  boomsters.  This 
is  not  from  mock  modesty,  which  is  really  a  sort 
of  pontifical  egotism.  It  is  from  a  desire  to  let  acts  and 
facts  speak  louder  than  words — also  from  an  innate  con- 
viction that  the  great  success  of  either  an  industrial  or  rail 
corporation  results  from  the  team  work  of  all  employees. 
The  head  is  only  the  keystone  to  the  arch;  but  the  key- 
stone would  come  down  with  a  terrific  crash  without  the 
bricks  supporting  it  from  the  foundation  up;  and  Beatty 
doesn't  want  any  more  credit  than  the  lowliest  track  worker 
or  switch  guard. 

It  takes  a  pretty  big  man  to  realize  that  view  of  life,  es- 


Courtcsy  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Nature  is  powerful,  but  so  is  man.  On  one  side  towers  Mount  Stephen,  one  of  the 
big  peaks  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  on  the  other  foams  the  Kicking  Horse  River. 
Between  them  lies  the  tiny  town  of  Field,  securely  bound  to  civilization  by  the  steel 

lines  of  the  railroads 


necially   when  he   is  a   young  man;    and  Beatty  is  not   yet 
forty-four  years  old. 

About  a  year  ago,  shortly  after  Beatty  had  come  to  the 
presidency,  I  was  asked  to  get  an  interview  with  him  for  a 
publication  of  international  fame  and  almost  international 
circulation.  It  was  to  be  an  interview  keyed  to  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  that  every  boy  if  he  set  his  aim  at  that  par- 
ticular star  could  be  a  railroad  president,  if  he  wanted  to; 
a  sort  of  anodyne  to  envy  and  discontent — "Now,  you  be 
good,  and  do  as  I  have  done,  work  as  hard,  strive  as  con- 
stantly, and  at  my  age  you  will  be  as  I  am." 

Beatty  almost 
fainted.  So  did  I, 
knowing  the  record 
of  the  man.  "I  put 
yourself  in  your 
hands,"  he  said, 
"but "  The  con- 
sequence was  the 
interview  was 
never  written.  It 
would  have  been 
iournalistic  twad- 
dle. Every  fact  set 
forth  might  be 
true;  but  the  im- 
pression left  would 
be  a  lie;  for  Beatty 
know  s — a  n  d  so 
does  every  other 
person  who  thinks 
— that  the  factors 
making  for  success 
go  farther  back 
than  team  work. 
They  begin  with  a 
man's  parents  be- 
fore he  is  born; 
and  they  follow  i 
into  his  home 
training  and  his 
school  days,  and 
his  luck  in  finding 
the  job  for  which  i 
his  peculiar  inheritance  and  training  and  ability  fit  him.  I 
Also,  success  isn't  an  aim.  It  is  a  result;  and  the 
humblest  track  "wop"  may  be  as  successful  and  happy 
in  his  niche  as  the  railroad  president  carrying  the  burdeni 
of  85,000  employees  on  his  back.  To  set  all  the  school  boysj 
in  America  striving  to  be  railroad  presidents  in  their) 
forty-second  year  would  be  a  pretty  good  recipe  for  envyj 
and  discontent.  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown," 
especially  a  capitalistic  crown  in  these  days.  Don't  forget 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales's  first  remark,  when  the  armis- 
tice was  declared;  "Now  I'll  have  to  go  back  to  that  blank 
palace."                                                  [Continued  on  page  65i 


Shifting  Clouds 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


This  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  articles  on  the  New  Europe  which  Dr.  Steiner  is  writing  especially 
for  The  Independent  as  he  travels  thru  Europe  visiting  the  relief  stations  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice  Committee.  The  first  of  the  articles,  "The  Story  of  the  Steerage,"  appeared  in  the  issue  of  May  14, 
"Patches  of  Peace,"  May  21,  and  "Nothing  to  Lose   but  Chains,"  June  4 


VIENNA  had  reenchanted  me 
and  I  had  to  tear  myself 
away  from  her.  In  fact,  I 
had  never  before  seen  her  so  beau- 
tiful, so  winning,  so  gracious,  in 
spite  of  her  consumptive  children, 
underfed  apprentices,  half-starved 
students  and  emaciated  professors. 
Vienna  is  still  the  loveliest  of  cities 
in  spite  of  the  hard  pressed  mittel- 
stcmd,  the  schiebers  (profiteers) 
and  smugglers,  rapacious  traders, 
body  sellers  and  snatchers;  in  spite 
of  the  ooze  of  iniquity  in  which  she 
wallows;  yes,  even  in  spite  of  death 
and  decay,  Vienna  is  still  match- 
less. She  is  like  a  widow  after  the 
first  shock  of  grief  is  over.  She  has 
wept;  but  has  dried  her  tears.  She 
has  mourned;  but  laughter  is 
creeping  back  into  her  heart.  She 
was  forsaken;  now  she  is  being 
wooed  again,  and  the  lovers  of  life 
are  at  her  door  asking  for  her 
songs,  her  wit,  her  dances,  the 
smile  of  her  pretty  face,  the  skill 
of  her  nimble  fingers. 

The  children  who  deserted  her 
and  left  her  to  die  confess  that  they 
cannot  live  without  her.  Czechs  and 
Jugoslavs,  Slovaks  and  Magyars, 
Roumanians  and  Serbs,  with  false 


passports   and   good  money  crowd 

her  shops,  hotels   and   cabarets,  glad  to   escape  the   drab, 

hard  life  of  their  new-made  states;  thrilling  to  her  ancient 

rapture. 

With  heavy  heart  I  came  to  Vienna  as  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  but  her  tears  were  like  diamonds  smiling  back 
the  sunlight  a  thousand  times.  Her  complaints  were  only 
for  the  day.  The  yesterday  is  forgotten  and  the  tomorrow 
may  not  come. 

To  the  careless  observer  there  are  but  few  things  amiss 
or  missing  in  Vienna.  Street  cars  are  moving  with  their 
usual  slow  dignity,  tho  the  conductors  refuse  to  take  tips, 
unbelievable  as  that  sounds.  'Buses  have  sent  the  horse.^ 
which  drew  them  to  the  butcher  shop,  and  are  double- 
decked  and  smell  of  gasoline.  Business  seems  normal  with 
the  hours  shorter  and  sweeter.  The  coffee  houses  have 
diminished  in  number,  grown  shabby,  and  serve  vile  coffee 
with  saccharine  in  place  of  sugar.  The  white,  crisp  rolls 
and  the  twisted  things  full  of  cinnamon  and  raisins  are  in 
the  realm  of  suppressed  desires,  and  black  bread,  in  scant 
rations,  is  a  bitter  reality. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  coffee-houses  banks  are  growing. 
Marble  and  plate  glass,  Corinthian  columns  and  shining 
brass  adorn  these  temples  of  mammon,  and  give  that  sense 
of  opulence  and  security  which,  everywhere,  children  who 
play  with  baubles  of  gold  demand. 

Theaters  and  concert  halls  are  more  numerous  and  are 
nightly  filled  by  a  feverish  throng.  Art  has  become  a  nar- 
cotic, and  is  cheaper,  infinitely  cheaper  than  clothing. 
Luckily   "the    wind    is   tempered    to   the    shorn    lamb,"    for 


In  a  beautiful  park  in  Frankfort,  a  city  on  the  edge 
of  the  occupied  region  of  Germany,  stands  this  sur- 
vival of  another  day,  a  gigantic  figure  of  Bismarck 
leading  Germania  to  glorious  victory.  Directly  fac- 
ing this  symbol  of  haughty  and  defiant  Prussianism 
stands  a  statue  of  today,  the  figure  of  a  woman 
bowed  and  crushed  with  grief.  The  name  of  it  is 
"Sacrifice" 


clothes  are  fashionably  scant. 
Vienna  has  not  lost  its  good  taste 
or  its  marvelous  skill,  and  shears 
and  needle  have  done  wonders  with 
inferior  materials. 

The  soldiers  are  gone.  The  trim, 
tightly  trousered,  red  and  blue- 
coated  soldiers  have  disappeared. 
Here  and  there  one  sees  a  few, 
pathetically  shabby,  like  degen- 
erate children  of  heroic  parents. 
The  Hofburg  seems  a  strange  place 
without  them.  Once,  alert  guards 
stood  at  every  gate  watchful  for 
superior  officers  and  royalty.  A 
dozen,  a  hundred  times  a  day  came 
the  sharp  word  of  command,  the 
rattle  of  drums,  a  company  pre- 
senting arms. 

In  the  olden  days  noontime  at 
the  Hofburg  was  the  golden  hour 
for  children  and  students,  appren- 
tices and  loafers.  From  some  dis- 
tant barracks  came  the  new  guard, 
beating  the  hard  pavement  to  the 
tune  of  the  Radeczky  march.  Win- 
dows on  the  route  were  thrown 
open,  maids  and  frduleins,  lured  by 
gold  braid,  brass  buttons  and  fierce 
moustachios,  waved  and  smiled, 
while  work  waited  as  long  as  the 
magic  music  or  the  roll  of  the  drum 


was  heard. 

Behind  the  guard  came  the  real  guard  of  honor,  the  pro- 
letariat of  Vienna,  childi-en  and  grown-ups,  hand  in  hand, 
blocking  traffic,  stopping  business,  moving  in  perfect  step 
to  the  Hofburg.  There,  facing  the  balcony  where  the  state 
chambers  were,  the  band  circled  and  began  to  play.  The 
eager  crowd  looked  upward,  to  be  rewarded,  perhaps,  by 
the  sheen  of  an  ancient  spear,  the  glow  of  a  red  coat,  or 
the  glitter  of  the  brass  helmet  of  an  inner  or  outer  guard, 
standing  immovably  at  his  post. 

All  that  is  now  but  a  memory.  The  Hofburg  is  empty  of 
royalty,  of  pomp,  of  power,  and  sheen  of  splendor.  Charity 
is  now  the  empress,  and  instead  of  guards  and  bands, 
hungry  crowds  gather  for  their  rations,  American  tin  cans 
are  stacked  in  royal  chambers,  and  the  Quakers  sit  mod- 
estly in  princely  halls  dealing  out  the  bounty  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  people  to  generals  and  colonels,  to  their 
widows  and  orphans,  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  robes, 
and  to  masters  of  the  hounds  and  stables.  The  Hapsburgs 
are  gone  out  of  their  castle  forever  and  ever,  and  strange 
to  say,  they  are  not  missed  by  those  who,  from  afar, 
feasted  on  their  magnificence. 

Is  it  the  light-heartedness  of  Vienna?  Is  it  ingratitude? 
Is  it  weariness?  Is  it  because  the  Quaker  grey  is  a  better 
color  for  times  like  these  than  the  black  and  yellow  of  the 
Hapsburgs? 

One  evening  I  went  to  the  Hofburg  theater,  which  was 
built  and  subsidized  by  them,  reflecting  royal  grandeur. 
The  crowns,  the  eagles,  the  lances  and  all  the  decorative 
motifs    of    imperialism    are    un-    [Continued    oyi    page    r>55 
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A  College  of  Trees 

Bv  Edith  Brownell 


THERE  is  a  little  white  post  box  on  the  arbor  at  the 
entrance  to  my  garden,  and  once  a  week  or  so  the 
blue-bloused  postman  drops  into  it  a  pamphlet  which 
sends  me,  browsing,  to  the  nearest  wicker  lounging  chair. 

Severely  scientific  is  this  brochure,  as  befits  the  sponsor- 
ing "Harvard  University"  at  its  top.  Its  message  is  couched 
in  lengthy  botanical  terms  and  wears  the  phraseology  of 
the  official  bulletin.  Yet  I,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  botany 
or  horticulture,  and  could  not  call  a  single  tree  or  plant  by 
its  Latin  name,  read  absorbedly;  for  nodding  above  the 
sedate  leafage  of  information  concerning  species  and  varie- 
ties are  the  flowers  of  imagination  and  poetry. 

"The  familiar  rhododendrons  of  New  England  gardens 
are  so-called  Catawbiense  Hybrids,"  I  read;  and  then,  far^ 
ther  down,  "Pink  Pearl  has  broad  leaves  and  is  very  ten- 
der." ("Pink  Pearl!"  I  murmur  delightedly.)  "E  Smirnowil, 
a  large  shrub  with  large  rose-pink  flowers  and  pale  gray- 
green  leaves  coated  below  with  a  thick  mat  of  pale  felt" 
(felt-lined  leaves! — isn't  Nature  thoro)  !  "Charles  Dickens 
has  flowers  of  bright  red."  (I  have  no  rhododendrons  on 
my  small  estate,  but  what  a  play  of  fancy  is  opened  up  by 
the  thought  of  a  bright  red  one  named  Charles  Dickens!) 

Again,  under  a  grave  discussion  of  various  cherry  trees 
("Prunus  serrulata,  var.  sachalinensis,"  and  others)  I  run 
across  a  reference  to  the  "Old  World  Bird  Cherry."  How 
nice!  I  drop  the  leaflet  and  look  up  at  the  vireos  nesting  in 
my  bird  house.  I  have  no  cherry  trees  on  my  place,  either, 
but  I  promptly  long  for  an  Old  World  Bird  Cherry. 

On  another  day  the  pamphlet  deals  with  willows.  I  learn : 

"The  high  price  ob- 
tained in  England  be- 
fore the  war  for  wil- 
low wood  for  cricket 
bats  resulted  in  inves- 
tigations of  the  differ- 
ent trees  from  which 
wood  suitable  for  this 
purpose  could  be  ob- 
tained. ...  A  tree 
which  was  planted  at 
Boreham  in  Essex  in 
1835  and  felled  in  1888, 
when  it  was  one  hun- 
dred and  one  feet  tall, 
had  a  trunk  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter. From  the  wood  of 
this  tree  eleven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine 
cricket  bats  were 
made." 

There  is  a  great  wil- 
low at  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  across  the  road,  and  I  fall  to  measuring  it  off  specu- 
latively into  cricket  bats  (which  I  visualize  as  baseball 
bats).  Five  hundred,  at  the  outside,  I  decide. 

Well,  so  it  goes.  One  week  there  is  a  description  of  wild 
pear  trees,  and  as  I  have  just  tried  transplanting  an  old 
pear  tree  this  interests  me.  The  next  week  lilacs  are  dis- 
cussed, or  hawthorns,  or  the  winter-flowering  witch-hazels. 
Always  there  is  something  to  draw  me  further  into  the 
green  world  about  me;  and  since  I  was,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  one  of  those  to  whom  "trees  is  trees,"  these  weekly 
lessons  are  adding  bit  by  bit  to  my  education.  Sometimes 
the  pamphlet  tells  of  so  rare  a  shrub  or  tree  that  only  one 
specimen  may  be  found  in  this  country;  and  then  I  plan  to 
make  a  trip  to  the  outdoor  museum  where  all  these  woody 
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A  luxury  of  lilacs 


growths  have  been  collected — the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in 
Boston,  concerning  which  my  leaflet  is  a  "Bulletin  of  Popu- 
lar Information." 

An  outdoor  museum  for  tree-students!  Instead  of  massive 
walls  and  glass  cases,  with  special  "rooms"  for  different 
collections,  this  museum  chooses  pine-needled  hillsides  or 
the  edges  of  winding  brooks  to  display  its  treasures.  The 
Red  Birches,  so  far  from  being  in  Room  E,  for  example, 
are  "around  the  bend  of  the  road"  from  the  elms.  The 
visitor  wanders  thru  "Conifer  Path,"  up  "Hemlock  Hill," 
along  the  "Meadow  Road."  What  amateur  landscape  gar- 
dener does  not  long  to  take  a  course  in  this  tree-college? 
For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  is  not  merely  a  museum;  it  is 
a  garden  as  well.  Its  specimens,  which  include  every  known 
tree  or  shrub  which  will  grow  in  the  New  England  climate, 
are  arranged  not  merely  in  classified  groups,  convenient  for 
comparison  and  study,  but  in  decorative  masses  as  well, 
with  an  eye  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  The  Arboretum 
is  an  ideal  object-lesson  in  the  placing  of  shrubbery  and 
trees. 

"If  you  did  not  know  that  every  bush  and  tree  had  been 
specially  planted,  cataloged  and  card-indexed,  you'd  never 
guess  it  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  one  visitor.  "It's  all  so 
natural,  so  casual,  like  a  beautiful  park.  It  doesn't  re- 
motely suggest  a  deliberate  collection." 

And  it  does,  at  first  glance,  stretch  away  before  one  like 
the  private  park  of  a  great  country  estate.  Yet  here  and 
there,  among  the  groups  of  familiar  and  friendly  elms, 
beeches  and  hickories,  there  are  rare  specimens,  imported 

from  all  parts  of  the 
globe — museum  pieces, 
as  it  were.  "Made  in 
China"  might  be 
stamped  upon  many 
of  these,  since  northern 
and  western  China  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rich 
in  tree-ancestors,  whose 
progeny  has  made  its 
way  into  gardens  the 
world  over.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  "Pinetum" 
are  several  plants  of 
the  "Golden  Larch,"  a 
native  of  the  Ningpo 
Mountains,  which  was 
for  many  years  culti- 
vated only  near  Chi- 
n  e  s  e  and  Japanese 
temples.  A  C'hinese 
"cork-barked"  oak  is 
found  among  the  trees 
on    "Oak    Path,"    and 


there  is  a  lilac  from  China  which  astonishes  the  beholder 
with  its  brilliant  autumn  foliage  at  the  year's  end. 

The  Arboretum's  "spring  opening"  of  lilacs,  by  the  way, 
is  as  alluring  to  flower  lovers  as  the  opening  of  a  gallery 
hung  with  ancient  tapestries  would  be  to  the  frequenter  of 
the  city  museum.  In  addition  to  banks  upon  banks  of  the 
simple  lilacs  of  old  New  England  gardens,  there  are  lilacs 
with  pale  blue  blossoms,  some  with  rosy  white  flowers,  and 
others  with  splendid  plumes  of  deep  red.  There  are  speci- 
mens from  Persia  and  Hungary;  tree-lilacs  from  Japan 
and  eastern  Siberia;  and  the  "Syringa  affinis";  a  favorite 
decoration  of  the  Imperial  Gardens  of  Peking.  One  variety 
is  distinguished  for  being  the  only  lilac  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  there  is  a  lone  lilac  that  carries  [Continued  on  page  65i 


The  Pot  and  the  Kettle 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


THE  multiplying  revelations  of  dishonesty  and  inca- 
pacity in  the  business  world  are  cheering.  They  are 
the  first  trustworthy  sign  of  enough  sense  and  sobri- 
ety left  to  regenerate  civilization.  The  debauch  of  profiteer- 
ing and  sabotage,  of  thieving  and  slacking,  of  crafty,  stupid 
and  fanatical  legislation,  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness,  has 
been  reckless  and  prolonged,  but  the  jag  is  abating.  The 
human  race  has  inherited  a  tough  constitution. 

So  conservative  a  journal  as  the  New  York  Times  admits 
wonder  "whether  there  is  any  spot  in  the  business  world 
which  can  stand  searching  investigation."  Probably  there 
is  not,  and  the  first  step  toward  setting  things  right  is  to 
face  the  facts.  The  practices  disclosed  by  Mr.  Untermeyer 
and  his  fellow  muckrakers  in  the  building  trades,  in  the 
insurance  game  and  in  the  loan  market,  tell  us  little  that 
is  new  about  the  wickedness  and  the  recklessness  of  either 
big  or  little  business,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Hoover's  com- 
mittee of  engineeers  upon  the  inordinate  waste  in  our  indus- 
tries is  startling  only  to  citizens  whose  conceit  of  Ameri- 
canism has  been  disproportionate  to  their  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  of  imagination. 

The  substantial  value  of  these  disclosures  will  be  found 
in  their  moral  power  to  compel  an  honest  attitude  toward 
our  problems.  Business,  labor  and  revolutionism  have  all 
been  guilty  not  only  of  crooked  and  destructive  practices 
but  also  of  hypocritical  pretences  and  false  charges.  Each, 
knowing  its  own  insincerity,  has  laid  responsibility  for  mis- 
chief at  the  other  fellow's  door.  There  can  be  no  cleansing 
until  it  is  understood  that  plaintiffs  who  ask  judgment 
must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands. 

In  all  our  industrial  history  there  has  been  no  finding  so 
important  as  this  report  of  the  American  Engineering- 
Council's  committee  on  the  elimination  of  waste,  to  Secre- 
tary Hoover.  The  report  is  long  (one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  words),  detailed  and  specific.  Items  instead 
of  vague  generalizations  are  the  stuff  it  is  made  of.  It  tells 
us  that  billions  of  dollars  are  tied  up  in  idle  equipment,  that 
time  and  energy  and  money  are  wasted  in  duplication,  that 
both  employers  and  employees  restrict  output,  that  the  mar- 
gin of  unemployment  amounts  to  more  than  a  million  men, 
and  that  for  these  evils  and  various  transitory  experiments 
the  business  crisis  occasioned  by  war  and  world-wide 
extravagance  are  not  an  adequate  excuse.  For  fifty  per 
cent,  of  this  waste  the  report  holds  management  responsible, 
and  for  twenty-five  per  cent  it  holds  labor  responsible. 

No  one  will  be  in  any  doubt  about  the  reception  such  a 
report  would  have  had  in  the  business  world  if  it  had  been 
made  by  university  professors  of  economics  or  magazine 
writers  on  business  practices  and  industrial  conditions.  It 
would  have  been  characterized  as  socialistic  or  bolshevistic 
propaganda,  and  its  authors  would  have  been  denounced  as 
dangerous  fomenters  of  revolution. 

The  buck  can't  be  passed  that  way  this  time.  The  inquiry 
grew  out  of  a  movement  of  the  country's  engineers,  about 
two  hundred  thousand  in  number,  organized  in  the  Feder- 
ated American  Engineering  Societies,  to  bring  about  better 
industrial  conditions  and  more  harmonious  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  Nobody  with  any  claim  to  intelligence 
will  question  the  competence  of  these  men  to  investigate 
and  report.  If  they  could  not  ascertain  the  facts  nobody  in 
the  world  could  ascertain  them.  This  will  be  the  judgment 
of  the  American  people.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
report  will  stand,  and  that  public  opinion  will  be  shaped 
by  it. 

What  then?  Neither  revolution  nor  socialism,  but  a  return 
to  elementary  morality  and  common  sense.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  create  prosperity.  Its  factors  are  intelligence, 


knowledge,  work,  thrift,  truth-telling  and  honest  dealing. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  calls  for  no  tearing  down 
of  the  social  order.  It  does  not  await  Utopia.  Business  and 
labor  will  not  get  anywhere  by  everlastingly  passing  the 
buck.  Pot  and  kettle  are  both  black  and  both  must  be 
scoured. 

Specifically,  business  and  labor  both  will  have  to  throw 
over  a  large  accumulation  of  antiquated  and  fallacious  ideas. 
The  waste  which  Mr.  Hoover's  committee  has  found  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  high  proportion  of  incompetent 
men  in  America  who  are  trying  to  conduct  business.  No 
country  in  the  world  has  produced  men  of  more  command- 
ing business  intelligence  than  have  contributed  to  the  indus- 
trial growth  of  the  United  States,  but  no  country  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  business  adventurers  in  its  population. 
These  men  have  found  it  easy  to  make  money  by  exploiting 
natural  resources  and  by  playing  upon  ignorance  and  cupid- 
ity. They  have  not  developed,  they  have  not  even  studied 
sound  business  methods.  Upon  them  largely  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  greater  part  of  our  perverse  legisla- 
tion. 

Nursed  on  protective  tariff  pap  they  have  looked  to  the 
P'ederal  government  and  to  state  legislatures  to  afford 
them  opportunities  which  business  men  in  other  countries 
have  to  create  by  their  own  sagacity  and  hard  work.  The 
days  of  their  joy  riding  are  about  over.  The  American  busi- 
ness man  of  the  future  will  be  a  more  rigorously  selected 
individual.  He  will  be  better  educated  and  better  trained. 
He  will  be  a  broader-minded  man,  a  more  sober-minded 
man,  a  far  more  patient  man,  and  in  the  long  run  a  more 
honest  man.  He  will  deal  more  wisely  with  his  employees 
and  will  cut  out  a  hundred  needless  causes  of  friction  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  The  revelations  made  by  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer and  by  Mr.  Hoover's  committee,  and  the  reactions 
of  public  opinion  to  them,  will  hasten  his  coming.  Thie 
more  such  revelations  we  have  until  the  whole  situation  is 
disclosed  and  courageously  faced,  the  better.  They  are  all 
to  the  good. 

Big  Ships  Mean  Big  Bills 

CONGRESS  is  quite  in  favor  of  economy,  except  when 
it  means  reducing  appropriations.  How  to  combine  a 
big  navy  policy  with  a  small  tax  policy  is  the  task  now 
absorbing  Senatorial  minds.  They  might  start  by  squaring 
the  circle  as  an  easy  introductory  exercise. 

The  Mills  of  God 

Two  news  items  from  Germany  will  be  read  with  great 
satisfaction.  German  courts  are  punishing  German  war 
criminals.  A  German  court  has  acquitted  the  slayer  of 
Talaat,  an  ally  of  Germany  whose  deeds  have  revolted  even 
the  Germans.  One  by  one,  by  public  punishment  or  private 
vengeance,  the  cruel  bullies  who  gloated  over  the  sufferings 
of  prisoners  of  war  or  civilians  in  occupied  territories  are 
falling  beneath  the  sword  of  justice.  It  is  true  that  the  men 
higher  up,  the  Kaiser  and  his  war  chiefs,  are  not  likely  to 
face  a  court;  Germany  will  not  punish  them  and  the  Allies 
do  not  find  them  within  their  effective  jurisdiction.  But 
humiliation,  exile,  defeat  and  impotent  rage  are  heavier 
penalties  than  any  human  court  could  impose. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  nations.  What  has 
become  of  the  great  despotic  empires  which  so  greatly 
abused  their  day  of  power,  confident  that  they  could  never 
be  called  to  account?  Russia  has  blown  away  into  a  whirlwind 
of  anarchy;  the  very  name  of  Austria-Hungary  has  van- 
ii,hed;    Germany    has    sunk   at   one    blow    to    a    third   rate 
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Power.  The  little  people — Czechs,  Slovaks,  Slovenes,  Croats, 
Serbs,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Letts,  Esthonians,  Finns  and  all 
the  rest — have  crept  out  from  the  prison  house  to  enjoy 
their  place  in  the  sun.  The  slaves  of  yesterday  are  more 
powerful  today  than  are  their  former  masters. 

As  of  yore,  God  still  exalts  the  humble  and  casts  down 
the  proud;  he  fills  the  hungry  with  good  things  and  sends 
the  rich  empty  away.  Justice  in  human  history  seems  slow; 
so  slow  that  tyrant  and  slave  both  question  "Where  is 
God?"  But  the  mills  of  God  are  grinding  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  result  is  manifest  to  all  men. 

Napoleon  Versus  Foch 

PEOPLE  speak  of  Foch  as  a  "militarist."  Well,  mili- 
tarism is  a  relative  term.  Put  up  alongside  a  British 
liberal,  or  an  American  pacifist,  or  even  an  ordinary  French 
political  leader  like  Briand,  no  doubt  the  Marshal,  with  his 
keen  concern  for  "the  watch  on  the  Rhine,"  looks  militar- 
istic. But  we  have  only  to  read  his  comment  on  Napoleon 
to  see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  the  predatory  France 
of  the  Empire  and  the  democratic  French  Republic  of  today. 
In  his  interesting  article  in  the  London  Times,  Marshal 
Foch  pays  just  tribute  to  Napoleon's  military  genius  and 
then  adds:  "He  forgot  that  a  man  cannot  be  God;  that 
above  the  indivdiual  there  is  the  nation;  that  above  men 
there  is  the  moral  law;  and  that  war  is  not  the  highest 
goal,  since,  above  War,  there  is  Peace."  If  Foch  is  a  mili- 
tarist, we  must  find  another  and  severer  name  for  Napo- 
leon and  the  Kaiser,  and  even  for  some  senators  who  might 
be  mentioned. 

Make  Way  for  the  Consumer! 

By  John  Spargo 

THE  war  and  its  results  thruout  the  civilized  world 
have  dealt  hardly  with  some  of  the  generalizations 
of  Marxian  Socialism.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the 
last  people  to  recognize  this  fact  should  be  those  who  have 
most  implicitly  believed  in  those  generalizations,  and  based 
upon  them  their  philosophy  of  life  and  their  program  of 
action.  Nothing  is  harder  than  the  acceptance  of  an  adverse 
verdict  upon  cherished  beliefs  rendered  by  stern  and  un- 
compromising history. 

"Workers  and  capitalists  are  irreconcilable  enemies — 
they  have  absolutely  no  interests  in  common,"  declared  a 
well-known  Socialist  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  utterly  oblivi- 
ous of  the  glaring  contradiction  of  his  pet  theory  furnished 
by  the  day's  news.  That  morning  the  newspapers  thruout 
the  country  carried  an  appeal  by  the  coal  mine  owners  of 
the  country  to  the  consumers  of  coal,  begging  them  to  lay 
in  their  supplies  for  next  winter,  and  complaining  that  the 
dearth  of  orders  was  jeopardizing  their  industry.  Simul- 
taneously there  was  published  a  similar  appeal  to  the  con- 
sumers of  coal  by  the  officials  of  the  miners'  union.  This 
appeal,  like  that  emanating  from  the  employers,  stressed 
the  danger  to  the  coal  mining  industry  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  the  public  to  order  the  customary  winter  sup- 
plies. Here,  then,  was  a  striking  example  of  identity  of  in- 
terests on  the  part  of  employers  and  employed.  In  no 
branch  of  industry  has  there  been  more  bitter  conflict.  No 
large  body  of  workmen  have  manifested  greater  class  con- 
sciousness than  have  the  coal  miners  of  the  country.  Yet 
their  interest  was  identical  with  that  of  the  employers. 

Not  only  did  the  appeal  of  the  union  manifest  the  same 
solicitude  for  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  the  coal 
industry  as  did  that  of  the  employers,  and  in  practically 
the  same  terms,  but  both  appeals  were-  directed  with  equal 
force  to  combating  the  suggestion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  retail  price  of  coal. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  a  widespread  and 
general  belief  that  the  retail  price  of  coal  is  being  arbi- 


trarily maintained  at  an  unjustifiably  high  level.  The  con- 
sumers are  demanding  cheaper  coal.  This  demand  is  op- 
posed as  being  unjustifiable  by  the  miners'  union  officials 
quite  as  vigorously  as  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  mine  owners 
and  the  dealers.  So  far  from  there  being  any  evidence  of 
an  irreconcilable  antagonism  of  interest  between  them,  the 
facts  indicate  a  perfect  understanding  and  a  common  policy 
directed  against  the  consumer  and  his  demands.  There  is 
rather  more  than  a  slight  suggestion  of  a  collusion  of  the 
miners  and  the  mine  owners  to  maintain  the  high  price 
level  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  solitary  example.  The  recent 
revelations  of  the  manner  in  which  unions  and  employers 
in  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  and  New  York  have  con- 
spired and  combined  to  exploit  the  consumer  need  only  to 
be  mentioned.  In  the  face  of  such  facts  it  is  so  absurd  as 
to  be  grotesque  to  insist  that  the  interests  of  capitalists 
and  workers  are  always  and  inevitably  irreconcilable. 

That  in  their  special  relations  as  such  employers  and 
employed  have  conflicting  interests  is  obvious  enough,  and 
it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  it.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  the 
industrial  warfare  which  characterizes  modern  civilization 
would  be  non-existent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obviously  and 
dangerously  easy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  that  conflict 
of  interests,  and  to  ignore  the  still  larger  zone  of  common- 
alty of  interests  between  the  two  classes.  The  manner  in 
which  both  capitalists  and  workmen  in  the  brewing  indus- 
try and  the  saloon  trade  opposed  prohibition  is  itself  an 
adequate  refutation  of  the  class  struggle  theory  in  the  ex- 
treme form  in  which  it  is  commonly  presented. 

Unperceived  by  most  Socialists,  or  at  any  rate  ignored 
by  them,  there  is  developing  in  this  and  all  other  industrial 
nations  a  division  of  classes  much  more  fundamental  and 
comprehensive  than  that  between  employers  and  employed. 
I  refer  to  the  sharp  conflict  of  interest  between  the  con- 
sumers of  goods  and  those  who  control  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods.  This  is  the  class  conflict  which  bids 
fair  to  become  dominant  and  to  determine  the  organization 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  world  in  the  immediate  future. 
Even  to  the  individual  workman,  the  degree  of  exploitation 
to  which  he  may  be  subjected  by  his  employer  tends  to  be- 
come far  less  important  than  the  exploitation  to  which  he 
is  subjected  as  a  consumer.  What  can  it  avail  such  a  wage- 
earner  to  gain  increase  of  wages  if  after  all  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  rent  demanded  for  a  decent  home  in  which 
to  live,  or  the  price  demanded  for  fuel? 

THE  fact  is  that,  for  the  overwhelming  mass  of  mankind, 
their  interests  as  consumers  are  far  more  vitally  im- 
portant than  their  interests  as  producers.  Upon  the  basis  of 
the  consciousness  of  their  special  interests  as  producers  it  is 
impossible  and  unthinkable  that  there  should  be  developed 
any  comprehensive  unity  of  the  wage-earners  as  a  whole, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  general  population.  At  best  there  can 
only  be  solidarity  within  special  groups  which  conflict  with 
one  another.  The  worker  in  the  building  trades  demands 
higher  wages  and  unites  with  his  fellows  to  that  end.  Higher 
wages  thruout  the  building  trades  means,  inevitably,  in- 
creased cost  of  building,  and,  therefore,  higher  rents  for 
homes  in  which  to  live.  In  return  for  high  wages  the  worker 
in  the  building  trades  may  cheerfully  pay  high  rent,  but 
he  grumbles  at  the  high  price  of  coal.  The  coal  miner,  on 
the  other  hand,  grumbles  at  high  rents  and  dear  food.  In 
other  words,  the  class  consciousness  of  wage-earners,  as  such, 
irresistibly  operates  to  produce  solidarity  within  limited 
groups  only,  and  these  groups  are  mutually  antagonistic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  class  consciousness  of  the  con- 
sumers, as  consumers,  tends  to  unite  by  ties  of  common  in- 
terest the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people — all  except 
a  tiny  minority,  in  fact.  The  controlling  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer is  efficient  and  economical  service.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  men  are  farmers  or  mechanics,  doctors  or  laborers, 
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skilled  or  unskilled,  union  or  non-union.  They  all  want  to  be 
able  to  secure  shelter  and  fuel,  food  and  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  at  prices  which  they  can  pay.  The 
combined  action  of  wage-earners,  as  such,  can  never 
achieve  that  result.  The  combined  action  of  consumers,  as 
such,  may  do  it.  Any  real  socialization  of  the  economic  life 
of  modern  nations  will  have  to  be  based  upon  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  governed  by  the  service  ideal. 

The  Turk  in  Tulsa 

NOT  riot,  but  massacre  was  the  Tulsa  crime. 
The    Turk    massacres    the    Armenian    because    a 
subject  race,  once   denied   civil  rights,  has  gained 
freedom,  prosperity  and  created  envy  by  his  ownership  of 
the  good  things  of  life. 

The  single  lynching  of  one  criminal  may  be  an  outburst 
against  the  crime;  but  when  a  prosperous  negro  quarter 
is  attacked,  fair  dwellings  are  set  aflame  and  slaughter 
dealt  to  men  that  have  done  no  wrong  but  that  of  rising 
from  the  lowly  level  to  which  they  once  were  held  by  law, 
by  custom  and  by  prejudice — this  is  massacre  and  nothing 
but  massacre. 

The  men  who  committed  this  massacre  put  the  Ameri- 
can in  the  same  public  international  pillory  as  the  Turk. 

World  public  opinion  does  not  draw  the  distinctions  we 
would  like.  Exactly  as  we  hold  Turks  as  a  whole  re- 
sponsible, when  massacre  succeeds  massacre,  so  Ameri- 
cans are  held  responsible,  as  a  whole,  when  negro  mas- 
sacre succeeds  massacre,  as  for  two  years  past. 

Tulsa  is,  at  least,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  dwellings  de- 
stroyed. This  is  just,  lawful  and  salutary.  The  payment 
ought  to  include  damages  for  every  life  lost,  paid  to  the 
family  left  without  support.  Nothing  checked  riot  in 
Northern  cities  like  the  heavy  sum  taxpayers  in  Allegheny 
County  and  Pennsylvania  were  forced  to  pay  for  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  railroad  strike  of  July,  1877,  in  all, 
$4,014,022.  Responsibility  for  damage  done  and  lives  lost 
by  massacre  or  riot  needs  to  be  made  more  immediate  and 
direct. 

No  possible  question  exists  that  in  the  streets  of  North- 
ern cities  as  well  as  Southern,  the  negro,  a  "citizen  of  the 
United  States,"  by  birth  and  by  every  constitutional  right, 
has  again  and  again  lacked  "the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  pledged  by  the  Fourteenth  amendment.  If  Congress 
were  to  enact  a  statute  mulcting  city,  county  and  state  in 
heavy  damages  for  every  instance  where  this  "equal  pro- 
tection" did  not  exist,  "our  best  citizens"  in  cities,  counties 
and  communities,  North  and  South,  would  do  something 
more  than  "express  regret"  for  these  "lamentable  occur- 
rences" and  make  sure  their  property  was  not  cast  in 
damages  for  American  citizens  slain  in  race  massacre. 

Race  prejudice  is  treason  to  humanity.  When  it  brings 
massacre,  it  also  lays  bare  the  criminal  failure  of  all 
American  communities  to  provide  adequate  force  to  keep 
the  peace  and  thereby  afford  "the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  to  all.  Our  city  police  is  too  small  for  emergencies,  in 
all  our  municipalities.  So  is  our  National  Guard.  Our  coun- 
tryside is  undefended.  States  are  without  an  efficient  con- 
stabulary. 

If  the  States  continue  to  fail  in  their  duty  the  American 
people  will  place  the  task  in  Federal  hands. 

"The  poor  shall  not  alway  be  forgotten;  the  patient 
abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  forever." 

Not  Yet  Reformed 

SOME  people  say  that  we  should  welcome  Lenin  back  to 
the  company  of  civilized  folk  because  he  is  dropping  his 
communistic  program.  Americans  are  all  interested,  and 
most  of  them  are  pleased,  to  see  the  collapse  of  communism 
in  Russia,  but  we  will  not  applaud  or  trust  the  Bolshevist 
leaders  until  they  also  drop  terrorism  and  tyranny.  Whether 
Lenin  is  the  dictator  of  a  communist  state  or  of  a  militarist 


capitalism  or  of  some  compromize  between  the  two  is  less 
important  than  the  fact  that  he  is  still  a  dictator  and  a 
cruel  one.  Some  of  us  may  distrust  socialism,  but  what  we 
hate  is  despotism,  and  we  would  be  more  ready  to  forgive 
the  Bolsheviki  for  their  economic  program  of  plunder  than 
for  their  political  program  of  repression  and  massacre.  We 
will  begin  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  the  Bolsheviki  re- 
lease political  prisoners,  recall  the  exiled  liberals,  remove 
all  the  gags  from  the  press,  abolish  the  revolutionary 
tribunals  and  the  Extraordinary  Commissions,  remove  the 
restrictions  on  the  franchise,  and  call  an  honest  election  for 
the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  universal  and 
equal  suffrage. 

Colorado 

HER  forty-seven  sisters  are  one  at  heart  with  brave  and 
stricken  Colorado,  and  ask  only  how  they  may  help. 
Hardly  a  state  but  has  been  visited  with  flood  or  fire,  earth- 
quake or  windstorm;  and  as  each  has  known  sympathy  in 
turn,  each  knows  how  to  extend  it  in  turn. 

The  Smokeless  Revolution 

By  Preston  Slosson 

WHEN  a  political  earthquake  shakes  Europe  it  is 
the  city  that  takes  the  eye  of  the  journalist  and 
too  frequently  of  the  historian.  Kings  fleeing  dis- 
guised into  exile,  palaces  in  flames,  mobs  in  the  streets, 
proclamations,  dictatorships,  barricades,  guillotines,  epi- 
grams, songs,  red  flags,  a  glittering  succession  of  new  con- 
stitutions and  provisional  governments,  coups  d'etat,  res- 
torations, proscriptions,  insurrections  and  counter-insurrec- 
tions, espionage  and  counter-espionage,  anarchist  and 
communist  theories,  experimental  legislation,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients  of  revolution:  these  are  affairs  of 
the  cities.  Three-fourths  of  the  history  of  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1789-1794  and  nine-tenths  of  the  history  of  the 
later  French  revolutions  of  1830,  1848  and  1871  are  really 
histories  of  Paris.  In  our  own  days  to  think  of  revolution  is 
to  think  of  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Berlin,  Essen,  Munich, 
Budapest,  Vienna,  Lisbon,  Milan  and  other  urban  centers. 
City  mobs  led  by  radicals  of  the  professional  classes  are 
the  makers  of  revolutions. 

But  twenty  years  later,  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
has  died  away  and  the  kings  are  back  on  their  thrones,  and 
all  the  fine  fury  and  picturesque  symbolism  of  the  revolu- 
tion has  gone  into  the  history  books  and  left  the  streets,  has 
the  city  changed?  Not  very  much.  Old  buildings  have  disap- 
peared; new  monuments  have  been  built.  Some  streets  have 
been  named  after  nation-makers  and  empire-breakers.  Per- 
haps a  new  flag  floats  over  the  public  square — but  certainly 
not  the  red  one.  Police  court  procedure  may  be  somewhat 
reformed.  New  men  appear  in  parliaments  to  discuss  new 
issues,  or  old  issues  revived  under  new  conditions.  But  there 
are  still  the  fine  restaurants  and  expensive  shops;  still  the 
gray  slums.  Guardians  of  the  peace  still  stand  at  the  street 
corners  to  arrest  the  pickpocket  and  direct  the  tourist.  Fac- 
tory wheels  revolve  while  grumbling  workingmen  discuss  the 
general  strike  and  the  great  proletarian  revolution,  sure  to 
"come  off"  without  a  hitch  next  time.  The  cynic  reflects 
that  all  things  are  as  they  have  been,  that  they  will  be  as 
they  are,  and  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
Action  and  reaction;  revolution  and  counter-revolution; 
sunset  and  sunrise;  winter  and  -summer — all  things  pass, 
but  wine  is  still  sweet  and  it  is  always  possible  to  amuse 
one's  self  if  one  has  a  little  money  to  burn.  Democracy, 
autocracy  and  socialism  are  all  very  well  for  college  stu- 
dents to  play  with,  but  the  boulevard  is  the  constant  reality 
underneath  the  cloud  battles  of  politics. 

But  there  has  been  a  revolution  none  the  less.  You  cannot 
see  it  in  the  city.  These  town-made  revolutions  have  for 
their  real  and   permanent  effect  the  division  of  the  land 
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among  the  farmers.  That  is  what  has  really  happened,  and 
it  was  worth  all  the  blood  and  rhetoric  which  was  spilled 
in  the  city  streets  to  get  it. 

The  French  revolution  is,  of  course,  the  classic  example 
of  all  this.  To  the  superficial  eye — that  is  to  say,  the  Pari- 
sian eye — France  of  1820  was  France  of  1780.  These  was  a 
king,  a  court,  a  nobility.  There  were  very  few  avowed  re- 
publicans, and  as  for  the  Jacobins  and  other  extremists, 
they  seemed  already  like  monsters  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
Catholic  Church  was  as  firmly  established  as  tho  the  cults 
of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  had 
been  launched  on  another  planet.  Even  the  glories  of  Napo- 
leon could  be  mentioned  only  with  a  half  apology.  The  Re- 
publican calendar  had  become  a  mere  curiosity.  Bourbon 
and  Catholic  France  with  all  of  its  traditions  had  returned; 
the  years  of  Danton,  Robespierre  and  Napoleon  had  left 
hardly  more  trace  than  an  evil  dream. 

But  where  were  the  great  landed  estates  on  which  Bour- 
bon and  Catholic  France  had  rested  for  ages?  The  clergy 
and  the  nobility  held  their  old  titles;  what  had  become  of 
the  wealth  and  power  which  made  those  titles  of  real  weight 
in  the  world?  The  restoration  could  restore  everything  else, 
but  it  could  not  restore  the  land.  Deprived  of  the  feudal 
organization  which  made  the  bishop  and  the  count  the  nat- 
ural leaders  of  the  nation,  the  new  France  resembled  the 
old  but  as  a  portrait  resembles  a  living  person.  Peasants 
owned  the  land,  clear  of  dues  and  menial  services.  In  every- 
thing except  politics  France  had  become  a  democracy;  and 
when  the  French  peasants  after  1871  became  the  rulers  of 
France,  the  kings  and  nobles  were  pushed  aside  with  a 
mere  wave  of  the  hand.  Their  roots  had  withered. 

What  happened  in  France  in  1789  is  what  is  now  happen- 
ing in  Russia,  Ukrainia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Latvia,  Estho- 
nia,  Finland,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  landlord  is  dying.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  partition  of  the  land  is  carried  out  by  violent 
seizure,  as  in  Russia,  or  by  orderly  process  of  legislation,  as 
in  the  nations  of  central  Europe,  or  simply  by  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  landed  aristocracy,  as  is  the  case  to  some 
extent  in  England.  All  three  processes  have  the  same  even- 
tual result,  the  social  order  based  on  land  monopoly  is  pass- 
ing away.  The  small  freeholding  peasant  is  coming  to  his 
own. 

SUPPOSE  that  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  and  that  the 
Hohenzollerns,  Hapsburgs  and  Romanoffs  creep  back  to 
their  thrones.  A  new  Kaiser  may  posture  in  Potsdam,  but 
where  will  he  find  the  wealthy  Junker  class  which  aforetime 
buttressed  his  power?  The  "vons,"  like  modem  French 
"counts,"  will  be  haunters  of  the  boulevards.  The  more  in- 
dustrious ones  will  enter  industrial  enterprizes  and  lend 
their  aristocratic  names  to  float  stock  companies,  or  they 
will  seek  adventure  in  colonial  fields,  or  they  will  be  pick- 
ing up  a  scrappy  living  as  journalists  and  pamphleteers. 
Their  lands  will  have  passed  to  sturdy  German  peasants, 
once  tenants  on  their  estates.  The  Kaiser's  crown  will  be  a 
mere  empty  dignity,  like  the  crowns  of  Denmark  or  Nor- 
way; and  Germany  will  be  governed  by  farmer  politicians, 
as  are  Denmark  and  Norway  today. 

Of  course,  the  Socialist  will  indignantly  deny  all  this. 
He  will  say  that  when  power  passes  from  the  ruling  aris- 
tocracy it  will  go  not  to  the  peasant  but  to  the  town  prole- 
tarian. The  land  will  be  nationalized  or  communized.  Indi- 
vidual ownership  will  cease  in  small  things  as  well  as  in 
great;  the  steel  trust  will  no  longer  own  factories,  nor 
Farmer  Jones  a  cabbage  patch. 

In  Russia  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  A  purely  com- 
munist government  assumed  power.  It  devised  a  constitu- 
tion, with  a  franchise  system  specially  designed  to  keep  the 
peasant  out  of  power  and  to  enthrone  as  absolute  dictators 
the  city  mob.  Socialization  of  the  land  was  decreed.  The 
revolution   was   directed   by   Petrograd   and    Moscow;    the 


power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Russian  peasantry  would  meekly  fall  in 
with  the  communist  regime,  especially  since  there  was  an 
old  tradition  of  communist  land  ownership  in  the  village 
community  or  mir. 

Well,  what  happened?  The  peasant  grabbed  the  land  of 
the  nobles.  He  did  not  turn  it  over  to  the  commune,  but  held 
an  individual  slice  for  himself.  Instead  of  becoming  a  col- 
lectivist  he  remained  an  individualist.  The  ties  of  the  mir, 
already  weakened  by  Stolypin's  legislation,  vanished  almost 
altogether.  The  peasant  prospered,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  townsman,  and  therefore  did  not  revolt  against 
Bolshevist  rule.  But  while  he  did  not  revolt,  neither  did  he 
submit.  He  held  on  with  an  iron  grip  to  his  land,  kept  its 
products  for  himself  (since  the  town  had  nothing  to  sell 
him),  and  eventually  forced  Lenin  to  let  him  keep  his  land, 
farm  it  in  any  way  he  chose,  and  sell  its  output  in  any 
market  he  could  find  on  any  terms  he  could  get. 

In  the  meantime  the  towns  were  starving  to  death.  The 
bourgeoisie  were  exterminated  by  massacre  and  hunger. 
The  proletarians  were  fed  barely  enough  to  keep  them 
alive  and  forced  to  work  long  hours  under  threat  of  im- 
prisonment for  slacking  and  the  firing  squad  for  striking. 
Petrograd  lost  a  majority  of  its  population.  The  only  men 
in  Russia  who  were  getting  any  benefit  out  of  the  Bolshevist 
revolution  were  the  men  who  were  excluded  from  taking  a 
directing  part  in  it — the  peasants. 

So  far  has  this  process  gone  that  one  thing  is  now  certain. 
Whether  the  Bolsheviki  continue  to  keep  nominal  rule  over 
Russia,  or  a  real  democracy  is  established,  or  the  Romanoff 
dynasty  is  restored,  the  future  of  Russia  belongs  to  the 
Russian  peasant.  The  economic  power  is  in  his  hands  al- 
ready. Political  power  will  follow,  soon  or  late.  Not  Lenin, 
not  Nicholas;  not  the  noble,  the  churchman,  the  merchant, 
the  politician,  the  radical — these  are  but  the  clouds  that 
pass  over  the  landscape.  When  all  is  over  Ivan  Ivanovitch 
remains.  Russia  of  1930  will  be  like  France — a  government 
of,  by  and  for  the  peasant. 

People  talk  of  a  coming  Irish  revolution.  The  real  Irish 
revolution  has  already  taken  place.  Whether  Sinn  Fein 
manages  to  free  Ireland  from  the  British  Parliament  matters 
comparatively  little.  The  important  fact  is  that  Ireland  has 
been  freed  by  the  agrarian  laws  of  Gladstone  and  his  success- 
ors from  the  English  landlord.  When  the  Irish  peasant  could 
no  longer  be  evicted  from  his  holding,  then  Ireland  became 
Irish,  and  English  rule  in  the  real  and  oppressive  sense 
ceased  to  exist. 

We  see  the  same  process  in  Mexico.  Carranza,  Madero, 
Villa,  Obregon  and  other  revolutionary  leaders  strut  their 
brief  hour  upon  the  stage;  there  are  revolutions  and  con- 
spiracies without  end;  all  sorts  of  picturesque  or  frightful 
occurrences  continue  to  direct  men's  attention  away  from 
the  one  vital  fact,  that  the  great  estates  are  being  crum- 
bled in  the  mortar  of  civil  war  and  revolution. 

The  world  around  it  is  the  same  story.  War,  revolution 
and  radical  legislation  are  wiping  from  the  earth  the  last 
relics  of  the  great  feudal  system,  which  has  been  gradually 
declining  for  at  least  five  centuries  and  has  now  touched 
"zero  hour."  Along  with  the  decay  of  the  landed  estate  goes 
the  decay  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  which  it 
made  possible.  In  its  place  appears  the  political  form  of  the 
future,  the  agrarian  democracy.  The  peasant  inherits  the 
earth. 

What  about  the  industrial  world  all  this  while?  Well,  it 
is  still  the  mere  trimming  to  agriculture.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  human  race  is  on  the  soil.  Our  urban  problems,  how- 
ever urgent,  are  local  problems.  They  are  important  to  Sax- 
ony, Lancashire,  Pennsylvania  and  other  restricted  areas. 
But  Man  is  still  Adam,  the  gardener.  And  if  I  were  to  sum 
up  the  last  five  hundred  years  of  history  in  one  phrase  it 
would  be: 

Adam  has  chased  the  landlord  from  his  garden. 


Counter-Revolution  in  Siberia 

THE  Far  Eastern  Republic  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  anti-Bolshevist  troops,  formerly  under  the  command 
of  General  Kappell  as  a  part  of  Admiral  Kolchak's  un- 
fortunate army.  The  Kappell  forces,  now  commanded  by 
General  Verzhbitski,  seized  Vladivostok  on  May  26.  The 
Japanese  forces  in  the  city  remained  formally  neutral  and 
did  not  interfere  either  to  resist  the  invaders  or  to  help 
them  gain  possession  of  the  city.  Using  Vladivostok  as  a 
center,  the  anti-Bolshevist  army  extended  its  power  over 
adjoining  cities.  The  Vladivostok  Chamber  of  Commerce 
welcomed  the  new  regime  and  stated  that  the  counter 
revolution  was  the  natural  outcome  of  Communist  methods 
which  "drove  the  population  to  desperation." 

The  central  Government  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic, 
located  at  Chita,  ordered  a  mobilization  of  local  forces  to 
protect  the  country  against  the  counter-revolution.  But 
another  anti-Bolshevist  army  under  General  von  Ungern- 
Sternberg  threatened  to  cut  off  Chita.  A  third  anti-Bol- 
shevist force  captured  Omsk,  in  western  Siberia. 

A  journalist  and  business  man  named  Merkuloff  was 
made  provisional  head  of  the  new  Government  established 
at  Vladivostok.  He  promised  a  moderate  and  conciliatory 
rule.  The  old  Imperial  Russian  colors  were  floated  above 
the  city.  Some  Soviet  leaders  were  arrested,  tho  freedom 
was  promised  to  all  members  of  the  old  Government  except 
those  who  may  be  found 
liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. Many  Russian  refu- 
gees who  had  fled  to 
Japan,  Manchuria  and 
other  oriental  countries 
when  the  reds  dominated 
Vladivostok  are  now  re- 
turning to  the  city. 

Among  the  returning 
refugees  there  was  one 
very  embarrassing  guest. 
General  Semenoff ,  the  Cos- 
sack leader.  Since  the  de- 
struction of  his  armies 
and  his  civil  Government 
by  the  Bolsheviki  he  has 
been  in  exile  in  Man- 
churia. Many  even  of  the 
anti-Bolshevist  leaders 
were  glad  enough  for  him 
to  remain  away,  for  his 
autocratic  methods  alien- 
ated liberals  and  poor 
peasants  who  might  other- 
wise have  rallied  to  the 
cause.  It  is  said  that  the 
Japanese  urged  him  to  re- 
main away  from  Vladivostok,  but  that  he  came  in 
defiance  of  the  warning.  When  he  got  to  Vladivostok 
he  found  people  of  a  divided  mind  on  the  question  of 
accepting  him  for  their  leader.  The  Vladivostok  Town 
Council  passed  resolutions  of  congratulation  to  General 
Semenoff  but  requested  him  "as  a  true  patriot"  to  go 
somewhere  else!  M.  Merkuloff  was  reluctant  to  let  the  Cos- 
sack chieftain  come  ashore.  There  is  possibility  of  armed 
conflict  between  Semenoff's  Cossacks  and  the  army  of  occu- 
pation at  Vladivcsto!:. 


Zurich  Xebehpaller 

SIX    HUNDRED    YEARS    AFTER 

"When  I  sketched  hell  in  my  Divine  Comedy 

I  was  before  my  time.  The  present  offers  me 

much  better  material" 


The  Soviet  Government  at  Moscow  has  protested  against 
the  overthrow  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  and  blames 
the  success  of  the  counter-revolution  on  the  Japanese. 
Tchitcherin,  the  Russian  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  sent  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  Allied  Governments  con- 
taining the  official  Bolshevist  view  of  the  events  at  Vladi- 
vostok. "Revolutionists  representing  a  mere  handful,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Japanese  bayonets,  suddenly  seized 
the  government  of  Vladivostok,"  declares  the  note.  "The 
worst  enemies  of  the  Russian  people  are  the  extreme 
reactionaries  whose  obvious  aim  is  to  conquer  Siberia  with 
the  help  of  Japanese  bayonets,  and  then  to  become  the 
agents  of  Japan.  The  conquerors  violently  seized  power  in 
those  places  occupied  by  Japanese  armed  forces."  Japan 
is  further  accused  of  gaining  control  of  the  fishing  rights 
of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula.  The  European  Allies  are 
suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Japanese  plot:  "The  Soviet 
Government  cannot  but  consider  that  all  the  Entente 
Powers  are  morally  responsible  for  this  new  link  in  the 
interventionist  chain,  which  appears  to  be  the  collective 
work  of  the  Entente  nations.  It  interprets  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  as  a  manifestation  of 
hostility  not  in  harmony  with  the  Anglo-Russian  trade 
agreement."  The  Soviet  Government  has  also  started  the 
rumor  that  General  Wrangel's  army,  which  was  driven  in 
defeat  from  southern  Russia  and  has  since  found  refuge 
on  Turkish  territory  under  the  protection  of  the  Allies, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Far  East  to  be- 
gin a  new  campaign  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

Red  Russia  in  Asia 

SIBERIA  has  played  a  considerable  part 
in  the  Russian  revolution,  tho  its  exact 
position  has  been  hard  to  trace  at  many 
times  because  of  the  confusion  of  factions 
and  parties,  the  wild  rumors  that  accom- 
pany each  advancing  army — white  or  red — 
like  a  flock  of  ravens,  and  the  vast  scale 
over  which  the  drama  is  played.  Siberia  was 
naturally  a  revolutionary  part  of  Russia 
because  it  was  inhabited  in  part  by  persons 
exiled  for  their  political  beliefs  under  the 
old  monarchy,  and  in  part  by  the  more  ad- 
venturous Cossacks  and  peasants  who  sought 
to  better  their  lot  by  taking  up  land  on  the 
frontier.  The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
was,  in  general,  welcomed  in  Siberia  and 
the  region  remained  loyal  to  Russia  during 
the  period  of  republican  government,  tho 
much  disordered  and  disturbed  by  internal 
strife.  Disorder  became  utter  chaos  when 
the  Bolsheviki  seized  power  and  Russia 
passed  from  a  republic  to  a  class  dictator- 
ship. There  were  numerous  reds  and  Bolshe- 
vist sympathizers  in  all  parts  of  Siberia,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  distance  from  Moscow  and  Petrograd  was  so  great 
that  it  was  easy  for  anti-Bolshevists  to  form  centers  of 
resistance  and  organize  counter-revolutionary  movements 
beyond  the  range  of  the  red  armies.  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  occupied  the  Pacific  coast  of  Siberia  during 
the  later  months  of  the  war  in  order  to  protect  the  retreat 
of  the  Czechoslovak  troops  from  Russia  thru  Siberia. 

Under  Admiral   Kolchak  virtually  the  whole  of  Siberia 
was    organized    as    an    anti-Bolshevist    State,    temporarily 
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independent  but  intended  to  form  part  of  a  reunited  Rus- 
sian Empire  when  Bolshevism  was  overthrown.  His  armies, 
containing  all  shades  of  opinion  except  the  communist,  ad- 
vanced on  the  Urals  and  prepared  to  invade  Russia  proper. 
But  the  military  genius  of  the  Soviet  leaders  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  his  own.  He  contended  moreover  against 
the  disadvantage  of  leading  a  motley  coalition  against  a 
united  force.  The  communists,  tho  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Russian  population,  have  prospered  by  their  unity  and 
discipline,  whereas  every  anti-Bolshevist  leader  that  has 
taken  the  field  has  had  to  reconcile  the  factional  disputes 
of  monarchists  and  republicans,  individualists  and  social- 
ists, progressives  and  reactionaries.  Kolchak  was  beaten 
back  and  killed;  his  armies  were  scattered  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  they  perished  by  thousands.  In  a  few  weeks' 
campaign  the  Bolsheviki  had  conquered  a  territory  roughly 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  Far  Eastern  Siberia,  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  the 
direct  authority  of  Moscow  was  not  extended.  Instead  an 
independent   "buffer    State" — the    Far    Eastern    Republic — 


0 


Russia  Thru  British  Eyes 

NE  of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  Russia  has  been  published  as  a  "White  Pa- 
per" of  the  British  Government.  It  contains  the  results  of 
nearly  a  year  of  investigation  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Particular  importance  attaches  to 
the  report  for  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  has  opened  up 
trade  relations  with  Russia  and  given  virtual  recognition 
to  the  Soviet  Government  by  negotiating  and  ratifying  a 
trade  treaty.  Great  Britain,  more  than  other  nations,  is 
therefore  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  Russian  trade 
under  the  present  regime.  Yet  the  report  is  by  no  means 
optimistic  as  to  the  economic  possibilities  of  Russia  under 
present  circumstances. 

Certain  conditions  are  laid  down  as  indispensable  for  the 
economic  recovery  of  Russia.  These  are:  (1)  "the  complete 
renunciation  ...  of  propaganda  directed  toward  the  de- 
struction of  the  political  and  economic  order  existing  in 
other   countries";    (2)    "that   the   possibility   of   extending 


"v^as  set  up.  It  was  organized  on  the  Soviet  model  and  credit  to  Russia  on  a  scale  in  any  way  commensurate  with 
largely  dominated  by  the  Bolsheviki  but  did  not  foi-m  an  her  needs"  depends  on  the  observance  of  agreements  to 
integral  part  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  Japanese  extended  cease  this  propaganda;  (3)  "the  cooperation  of  the  peas- 
t;heir  influence  at  the  expense  of  the  new  State.  The  mas-  antry";  (4)  "the  settlement  of  the  agrarian  question  on  a 
^acre  of  a  number  of  Japanese  by  Bolsheviki  at  Nikolaievsk  basis  which  will  provide  inducements  for  agricultural  pro- 
gave  the  Japanese  a  pretext  for  holding  on  in  Vladivostok  duction";  (5)  "the  restoration  of  rail  and  river  transport" 
after  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  spreading  the  zone  of  to  convey  food  supplies  to  industrial  districts;  (6)  a  re- 
occupation  in  Russian  Sakhalin  and  the  maritime  provinces.  form  of  "the  state  of  administrative  incompetence  and  cor- 


The  Far  Eastern  Govern- 
ment, centered  at  Chita, 
protested  in  vain  against 
a  Japanese  occupation 
which  seemed  to  menace 
its  own  political  position. 
The  Japanese  were  also 
accused,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, of  patronizing  the 
anti-Bolshevist  conspira- 
tors who  were  plotting  in 
exile  to  renew  the  unfin- 
ished work  of  Admiral 
Kolchak  and  overturn  first 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
and  then — using  Siberia 
as  a  lever — the  Soviet 
regime  in  Russia.  The  of- 
ficial attitude  of  Japan, 
however,  has  been  one  of 
strict  neutrality  toward 
internal  conflicts  in  Si- 
beria, even  in  those  parts 
of  Siberia  actually  occu- 
pied by  Japanese  forces. 

The  seizure  of  several 
of  the  chief  Siberian  cities 
and  the  threatened  seizure 
of  others  practically  re- 
stores the  conditions  which 
prevailed     two     years     ago 


De  Amsterdammer 

THE    DOWNFALL   OF    BOLSHEVISM 

Atlas-Bolshevik:  "If  I  can't  keep  it  up,  it  will 
flatten  me!" 


when     Kolchak    was     riding 


at  the  crest  of  power  and  threatening  Soviet  Rus- 
sia with  an  invasion  based  on  Siberia.  But  as  that  at- 
tempt failed,  so  may  this.  The  Bolsheviki  are  beginning 
to  take  to  heart  the  old  saying  "Threatened  men  live  long." 
Unless  the  new  expedition  is  more  wisely  conducted  than 
previous  anti-Bolshevist  adventures  have  been  a  temporary 
and  local  success  seems  all  that  may  be  hoped  for.  As  for 
the  actual  wishes  of  the  Siberian  peasantry,  that  is  not  a 
matter  easy  to  determine.  In  Siberia,  as  in  Russia,  most 
of  the  people  are  land-tillers,  poor,  illiterate  and  of  limited 
outlook,  more  given  to  having  political  institutions  thrust 
upon  them  from  the  outside  than  to  creating  them  for 
themselves. 


ruption  into  which  the  departments  of  the 
Soviet  Government  have  fallen";  (7)  "guar- 
antees of  freedom  and  protection  which  are 
accorded  to  foreigners  in  other  civilized  coun- 
tries." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  must  decide  whether  they  are  going 
to  maintain  a  policy  of  political  repression  at 
home  and  aggressive  Bolshevist  propaganda 
abroad,  which  will  inevitably,  whatever  interna- 
tional treaties  they  may  make,  lead  in  practice  to 
a  continuance  of  their  present  economic  isolation, 
or  whether  they  will  accept  and  honestly  carry 
out  the  fundamental  condition  which  can  alone 
obtain  for  them  the  outside  aid  they  so  urgently 
need. 

A  historical  review  of  the  downfall  of 
Russian  economic  life  is  included  in  the  re- 
port. It  is  found  that  "from  1915  onwards" 
Russia  was  already  dislocated  economically 
and  that  conditions  grew  steadily  worse, 
culminating  in  the  bread  riots  at  Petrograd 
in  February,  1917,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Petrograd  garrison.  After  the  first  revolu- 
tion the  peasants  began  to  seize  the  estates 
of  the  landlords  and  the  Soviets  to  take  over 
industrial  plants.  There  followed  "a  rapid 
fall  of  production  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries." "The  peasants  ceased  bringing 
their  grain  to  the  towns  as  a  result  of  the 
fall  in  production  and  the  great  rise  in  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods." 
After  the  Bolsheviki  seized  power  by  the  second  revolu- 
tion "the  Soviet  Government  proceeded  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  nationalization  of  industry  and  to  institute  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  State  collection  and  distribution  of  food."  This 
policy  was  carried  out  "in  haste,"  without  taking  account  of 
the  disorder  already  prevailing  in  Russia,  of  the  "complex 
structure  of  modern  industry,  of  the  absence  of  expert  tech- 
nical assistance,"  and  "production  continued  to  fall,  and 
with  ever  increasing  rapidity."  The  civil  wars  in  Russia 
during  1918  "caused  the  Soviet  Government  to  divert  to 
military  purposes  all  its  energy  and  the  residue  of  Russia's 
industrial  capacity."  The  towns  were  faced  with  starvation 
and  the  Bolsheviki  organized  raids  on  the  rural  districts  to 
requisition  foodstuffs.  An  illegal  traffic  in  food  sprang  up 
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in  the  towns  owing  to  the  inadequate  supplies  at  the  Govern- 
ment shops.  Disease  increased  owing  to  underfeeding.  The 
death  rate  rose  to  6  per  cent  a  year  (about  three  times 
what  it  would  be  in  a  normal  highly  civilized  community). 
Only  in  the  military  sphere  was  Bolshevist  power  prosper- 
ing, and  "The  success  of  the  Bolshevists  in  the  civil  war 
brought  them  face  to  face  with  the  seriousness  of  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  which  had  taken  place." 

The  Bolshevist  leaders  were  not  indifferent  to  the  need  of 
increasing  production.  They  restored  to  some  degree  "indi- 
vidual control  in  industry," 
they  undertook  a  special  cam- 
paign (we  Americans  would 
call  it  a  "drive")  to  build  and 
repair  locomotives,  and  they 
introduced  conscription  and 
forced  labor  in  the  factories. 
It  is  too  early,  think  the  in- 
vestigators, to  reach  an  abso- 
lute decision  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  measures  in  retarding 
economic  collapse  and  the  final 
bankruptcy  of  the  communist 
regime. 

"In  regard  to  the  future  we 
can  only  speak  with  great  re- 
serve. No  parallel  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  such  conditions  as 
now  exist  in  Russia."  The  pres- 
ent crisis  is  far  worse  than 
that  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion made  no  attempt  "to 
reorganize  the  means  of  pro- 
duction on  a  socialistic  basis."  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  Bolshevism  has  been  in  power  too  short  a 
time  and  under  too  unfavorable  circumstances  for  a 
final  judgment  to  be  passed  on  its  work.  "We  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  so  much  human  misery  as  has  existed  in 
Russia  during  the  last  three  years  has  ever  been  the  lot  of 
any  people  within  so  short  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  world.  While  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
European  war,  the  events  following  the  first  revolution,  the 
civil  war  and  intervention,  are  contributing  factors  in  caus- 
ing this  misery,  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  Soviet 
Government  from  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
recent  sufferings  of  the  Russian  people." 

One  evil  is  the  excess  of  officialdom;  "an  attempt  to  con- 
trol completely  the  conditions  of  work  and  leisure,  of  food 
and  drink,  of  education  and  amusement,  of  travel,  and  even 
of  the  home  life  of  every  individual  in  a  nation  whose  popu- 
lation even  now  exceeds  120,000,000."  Another  evil  is  the 
food  shortage.  An  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  is 
quoted  estimating  a  decrease  in  the  area  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation as  40  per  cent.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that 


Knott  in  Dallas  News 


The  indictment 


Evidence  given  at  the  trial  threw  fresh  light  on  the 
Armenian  massacres  during  the  Great  War  and  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Talaat  was  directly  responsible  for 
them.  Professor  Lepsius  testified  that  German  consuls  had 
placed  the  number  of  Armenians  killed  at  one  million.  "It 
is  conservatively  estimated,"  he  said,  "that  out  of  the  1,850,- 
000  Armenians  living  in  Turkey  before  the  war  only  850,000 
are  left."  He  cited  official  orders  sent  out  by  Talaat  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  Armenian  refugees,  partly  by  direct 
massacre,  partly  by  driving  them  into  the  desert  to  starve. 

Field  Marshal  Liman  von  Sanders 
confirmed  the  estimates  of  Professor 
Lepsius,  but  endeavored  to  clear  the 
German  authorities  from  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  massacres  com- 
mitted by  their  allies. 

Armen'a  has  been  rather  badly 
treated  by  all  of  the  chief  Christian 
nations.  Germany  and  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  whatever  may  be  their  direct 
share  in  the  Armenian  atrocities, 
certainly  did  little  to  restrain  their 
very  dependent  allies  the  Turks 
from  doing  what  they  would.  Ger- 
many has  always  had  an  uneasy  con- 
science on  the  matter,  as  the  acquit- 
tal of  Teilirian  shows,  and  some  Ger- 
mans, such  as  Professor  Lepsius, 
spoke  out  against  the  massacres  even 
during  the  war,  but  official  circles 
did  all  they  could  to  hush  things  up 
and  gloss  them  over.  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  France  and  the  United  States 
are  guilty  of  permitting  the  massa- 
cres to  continue  after  the  war  was 
over  and  taking  no  effective  measures  to  coerce  the  de- 
feated Turks  into  recognizing  Armenian  independence; 
France  has  the  added  guilt  of  abandoning  the  Armenians 
in  Cilicia  to  Turkish  vengeance  by  withdrawing  troops 
which  had  been  already  stationed  in  that  province.  Russia, 
the  traditional  friend  of  the  Christians  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  under  Bolshevist  rule  actually  joined  in  an  alliance 
with  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  aided  in  the  reconquest 
of  Armenia. 

Fortunately  recent  events  have  tended  to  reverse  the 
Allied  policy  of  "letting  the  Turks  down  easily."  The  Na- 
tionalist Government  has  abused  its  power  by  killing  Greek 
and  Armenian  refugees,  by  negotiating  with  the  Bolsheviki, 
by  excessive  demands  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  and  finally  by  the  execution  of  an  Indian  British 
subject  on  the  charge  of  espionage.  There  is  talk  in  diplo- 
matic circles  that  France  and  England  may  change  their 
attitude  and  support  the  Greeks  in  their  hitherto  disastrous 
campaign  against  the  Turks  unless  the  Turkish  National- 
ists take  on  a  more  conciliatory  diplomatic  tone  and  cease 
to  provoke  irritating  "incidents." 


"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  export  of  cereals  in  the  n  t-\ 

immediate  future"  to  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  Only      LeaffUC's  EverydaV  WOrk   n' ell  D0II6 

THE  committee  of  investigation  appointed  by  the  League 
of  Nations  Assembly  to  study  the  operation  of  the 
League  Secretariat  and  of  the  permanent  International 
Labor  Office  has  reportjpd  favorably  on  both.  The  committee 
finds  that  the  Secretariat  has  kept  within  its  duties,  has 
been  economical,  has  attracted  a  high  type  of  personnel  to 
its  staff  and  has  accomplished  humanitarian  work  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  international  activity  which  far  more  than 
repays  the  cost  of  its  establishment.  It  suggests  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  auditing  committee,  selected  from  various  coun- 
tries, to  examine  annually  the  budget  of  the  League  and 
hints  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  League  to 
some  less  expensive  center  than  Geneva.  So  long  as  Geneva 
is  the  League  capital,  however,  as  many  meetings  as  pos- 


with  the  aid  of  foreign  capitalists  can  Russia  again  be 
assisted  to  self-support  and  be  able  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
goods  for  export. 

Talaat's  Slayer  Free 

THE  Armenian  lad  who  assassinated  the  former  Turkish 
Grand  Vizier,  Talaat  Pasha,  has  been  set  free  by  the 
Berlin  court  which  tried  his  case.  The  formal  ground  of 
acquittal  was  insanity,  evidence  being  brought  that  wit- 
nessing the  murder  of  his  own  mother  by  Turkish  soldiers 
had  unbalanced  Teilirian's  mind.  But  another  reason  for 
the  acquittal  may  have  been  the  feeling  that  the  assassina- 
tion was  but  an  irregular  act  of  justice  on  the  greatest 
criminal  of  the  age. 
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sible  should  be  centered  there  instead  of  being  held  in  rota- 
tion in  various  cities. 

The  committee  further  reports  that  the  International 
Labor  Office  has  worked  most  efficiently  and  especiilly  com- 
mends Director  M.  Albert  Thomas,  former  French  Mhiister 
of  Munitions  and  labor  leader.  It  is  specifically  stated  tnat 
the  Labor  Office  has 
not  been  "a  laboratory 
for  the  manufacture  of 
a  particular  brand  of 
social  or  socialist  doc- 
trines," but  has  ad- 
hered strictly  to  its 
duties  as  outlined  in 
the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  fears  ex- 
pressed by  some  Ameri- 
can Senators  that  the 
labor  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  would  tend  to 
bring  the  United  States 
within  the  orbit  of 
European  Socialism 
have  been  proved  false 
by  time  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  report  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  since  the 
permanent  agencies  of 
the  League,  the  Secre- 
tariat, the  Labor  Office, 
and  the  various  com- 
mittees and  commis- 
sions attract  less  pub- 
licity than  the  occa- 
sional meetings  of  the 
Council,  the  Assembly 
and  the  Labor  confer- 
ences. But  the  League 
is  like  our  own  govern- 
ment in  this :  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful routine  work  to  be 
done  even  when  "Con- 
gress is  not  in  session." 
It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  League 
has  already  repaid  to 
the  world  many  times 
what  has  been  spent  in 
organizing  it,  merely  in 
such  everyday  tasks  as 
registering  treaties 
and     fighting     disease. 


International 

Hundreds  are  dead,  thousands  are  homeless,  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
property  lost,  in  the  floods  that  covered  the  city  of  Pueblo,  Colorado.  It 
started  with  a  cloudburst,  which  was  followed  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  the  breaking  of  dams  that  held  irrigation  reservoirs. 
The  accumulated  flood  swept  over  the  city 
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What  is  left  of  the  once  prosperous  negro  section  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  when 
the  rioters  had  done  their  work — a  devastated  area  of  a  square  mile,  with 
a  property  loss  of  over  $1,500,000,  and  thirty  people  known  to  be  killed. 
The  riot  was  the  worst  that  has  arisen  from  race  antagonism  in  the  history 

of  the  state 


MAN    AND    NATURE 


The  Tulsa  Race  Riots 

THIRTY  persons  known  to  be  killed,  a  property  loss  of 
over  $1,500,000,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  negro 
quarters  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  the  memory  of  the  worst 
race  riot  in  the  history  of  the  state  was  the  result. 

The  cause  of  it  all,  as  stated  by  Adjutant  General  Bar- 
rett, was  "an  impudent  negro,  a  hysterical  girl  and  a  yel- 
low journal  reporter." 

No  riot  ever  struck  a  city  with  less  warning  or  found  the 
local  authorities  less  ready  to  cope  with  it.  It  was  a  sponta- 
neous flare-up  based  on  old  prejudices,  new  suspicions  and 
wild  rumors.  A  negro  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  attack- 
ing a  white  elevator  girl  in  an  office  building.  Altho  he  was 
held  safely  in  prison  awaiting  trial  the  rumor  spread  that 
there  would  be  a  lynching.  The  negroes  thought  the  report 
probable  enough,  and,  without  waiting  to  investigate  the 
truth,  they  assembled  an  armed  band  of  several  hundred 


men  around  the  court  house  to  protect  the  prisoner.  The 
police  attempted  in  vain  to  disperse  the  mob  of  blacks,  and 
a  number  of  shots  were  fired. 

Then  another  mob  assembled — a  white  mob.  Whether  it 
had  originally  planned  a  lynching  or  not,  it  was  now  bent 
on  mischief.  The  whites  were  inadequately  provided  with 

arms,     so     they     broke 

into  hardware  and 
sporting  goods  stores 
and  took  what  rifles, 
shotguns,  revolvers  and 
ammunition  they  could 
lay  hands  on.  Many  of 
them  made  up  automo- 
bile parties  and  rode 
unchallenged  thru  the 
streets  with  arms  in 
hand. 

After  a  considerable 
amount  of  sniping  the 
negroes  around  the 
courthouse  were  beaten 
back.  By  dawn  of  June 
1  the  whites  were  in 
command  of  the  situa- 
tion. Neither  the  police 
department  nor  the 
sheriff  took  any  effec- 
tive steps  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  activities  of  the 
two  rival  mobs.  At  day- 
break the  troubles  took 
on  a  new  and  more  sin- 
ister phase.  No  longer 
content  with  the  nega- 
tive victory  of  having 
driven  the  blacks  into 
the  negro  quarter,  the 
white  rioters  decided  to 
carry  the  war  "into  the 
enemy's  country."  They 
invaded  the  square  mile 
of  buildings  which 
made  up  the  black  belt 
of  the  town  and  system- 
atically wiped  it  out. 
Most  of  the  buildings 
were  mere  cottages,  but 
among  the  structures 
given  to  the  flames  was 
a  fine  church,  a  new 
schoolhouse,  two  news- 
paper offices  and  sev- 
eral three-story  build- 
ings. The  raiders  were  more  intent  on  arson  than  on  mur- 
der, altho  in  some  instances  they  fired  into  the  crowds  of 
fleeing  negroes. 

Order  was  restored  by  action  of  the  state  authorities. 
Governor  Robertson  came  to  the  city  in  person.  Adjutant 
General  Barrett  policed  the  streets  with  men  of  the  National 
Guard.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  and  permits  to  private 
citizens  to  carry  arms  were  revoked.  The  negroes,  rendered 
homeless  by  the  conflagration,  were  given  quarters  in  church 
buildings  and  in  public  parks  and  protected  by  guards  of 
police  and  soldiers.  Within  a  few  hours  from  the  time  when 
Tulsa  was  a  battleground  of  thousands  of  frenzied  men  it 
was  as  quiet  as  a  graveyard. 

The  law-abiding  element  in  Tulsa,  tho  taken  by  surprize 
and  unable  to  prevent  the  riot,  came  to  the  fore  as  soon  as 
the  National  Guard  had  dispersed  the  armed  bands.  A  grand 
jury  was  called  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  up- 
rising, to  bring  indictments  against  persons  guilty  of  riot- 
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ous  conduct,  and  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
police  and  of  the  sheriff's  office.  The  Governor  promised 
every  aid  which  the  state  could  give  in  discovering  and  pun- 
ishing the  guilty. 

A  committee  of  business  men  was  chosen  to  rebuild  the 
devastated  portion  of  the  city.  Ex-Mayor  Martin  declared 
that  "Tulsa  can  only  redeem  herself  from  the  country-wide 
shame  and  humiliation  in  which  she  is  today  plunged  by 
complete  restitution  of  the  destroyed  black  belt.  The  rest  of 
the  United  States  must  know  that  the  real  citizenship  of 
Tulsa  weeps  at  this  unspeakable  crime  and  will  make  good 
the  damage,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  the  last  penny." 
On  the  initiative  of  many  good  citizens  generous  aid  was 
brought  to  the  negroes  who  had  lost  their  homes  in  the  fire. 

The  Colorado  Floods 

PUEBLO,  Colorado,  has  been  drenched  by  floods  along 
the  upper  course  of  the  Arkansas  river.  The  original 
cause  of  the  diaster  was  a  cloudburst — a  torrential  rain — 
but  soon  fresh  peril  arose  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river 
and  the  bursting  of  dams.  Many  small  towns  and  villages 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  were  flooded,  but  the  greatest 
damage  was  done  to  the  largest  city  within  the  path  of  the 
torrent,  Pueblo,  which  has  over  42,000  population  and  a  real 
estate  valuation  of  more  than  $32,000,000.  The  business  dis- 
tricts were  almost  wholly  under  water  and  many  of  the 
lower  lying  residential  districts  were  completely  devastated. 
The  property  loss  in  Peublo  alone  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 
The  death  list  from  the  floods  is  estimated  all  the  way 
from  100  to  1,000.  The  full  total  will  not  be  known  until  the 
waters  have  subsided  sufficiently  to  permit  a  house  to  house 
search  of  the  flooded  districts.  The  distress  of  the  survivors 
was  great,  as  many  thousands  were  rendered  homeless  and 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  public  buildings,  in  emergency 
tent  colonies   or  houses   lying  above   the   water   line.   The 
water  and  gas  plants  were  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, railway  tracks  were  flooded,  telephone 
and    telegraph    poles     were    wrecked,    fires 
started  at  several  points.  Urgent  calls  were 
sent  out  for  first   aid,  including  tents,  bed- 
ding,  Red   Cross    supplies,   camp   equipment, 
food  and  even  drinking  water    (for  the  flood 
water  was  unsafe  to  drink  and  the  loss  of 
the  water  works  cut  off  the  usual  supply). 
The  Red  Cross  provided  an  emergency  fund 
of  $100,000  and  sent  men  and  supplies.  The 
police  and  the  militia  are  keeping  strict  order 
to  prevent  the  looting  which  always  follows 
in  the  wake  of  any  great  natural  disaster. 
With  characteristic  American  genius  for  im- 
provising  organization,   the   refugees   strove 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  to  lessen  so 
far  as  possible  any  further  loss  in  life  and 
property.  Many  persons,  marooned  in  build- 
ings surrounded  by  water,  were  rescued  in 
boats.   The  death  list  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact  that  many  persons  persisted  in 
staying    with    their    homes    after    they    had 
been  warned  that  the  floods  were  rising  and 
that  they  should  seek  higher  ground  at  once. 
The    state    and    local   authorities    seem    to 
have    handled    the    situation    with    efficiency 
and  energy.  President  Harding  lost  no  time 
in  proffering  the  aid  of  the  Government. 


duras,  Guatemala  and  Salvador  seems  now  likely  to  win  the 

assent  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  Foreign  Minister  Ze- 

peda  of  Nicaragua  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  in 

Washington  and  to  him  Secretary  Hughes  declared: 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made  to  bring  together  the  Republics  of  Central  America 
into  a  closer  cooperation.  If  these  proposals  should  meet  with  the 
acquiescence  of  all  the  peoples  concerned,  it  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Government,  be  a  happy  result,  as  it  would  seem  that 
important  advantages  would  accrue  thru  united  efiforts  in  the 
field  of  common  interest. 

In  the  same  speech  he  hinted  at  the  Panama-Costa  Rica 
boundary  dispute  and  urged  a  peaceful  settlement: 

There  are  questions  which  are  distinctly  American  questions 
which  must  find  their  appropriate  settlement  here,  and  it  is  our 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  you  in  securing  peaceful  solutions 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  that  enlightened  self- 
interest  which  recognizes  its  dependence  upon  a  just  recognition 
of  the  interests  of  others. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  assurance  of  peace  unless  we  prize  the 
processes  of  peace.  These  are  the  processes  of  reason  and  we 
cannot  give  opportunity  for  these  processes  unless  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  the  love  of  justice  dominates  the  primitive  desire 
to  resort  to  the  settlements  of  force. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  remaining  boundary  controversies  in  this 
hemisphere  may  yield  to  peaceful  methods  and  that  this  great 
source  of  disturbance  and  unrest  may  finally  be  removed.  We 
are  all,  in  our  respective  states  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  liberty, 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  these  lofty  conceptions  can 
never  be  realized  save  as  liberty  itself  is  supported  by  the  self- 
restraint  which  prefers  the  reign  of  justice  to  any  of  the  tem- 
porary successes  of  tyranny. 

Canada's  New  Governor 

THE  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  retired  from  the  Governor 
Generalship  of  Canada.  He  is  succeeded  by  a  soldier. 
Sir  Julian  Byng,  the  new  Governor  General,  bears  the  title 
of  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy.  His  title  indicates  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  his  career  and  the  reason  for  his  present 
appointment.  As  a  British  general  he  commanded  the  Cana- 
dian Corps  in  France,  and 


Hughes  for  Central  American  Union 

SECRETARY  Hughes  has  placed  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  plans  for  unit- 
ing the  petty  Central  American  republics  into  a  single  fed- 
eral state.  The  plan  of  union  which  has  been  under  negotia- 
tion for  months  and  has  already  been  approved  by  Hon- 


under  his  command  the 
Canadians  stormed  the 
German  positions  on  Vimy 
Ridge.  He  also  directed 
the  attack  on  the  German 
line  near  Cambrai  in  No- 
vember, 1917,  when  the 
British  demonstrated  that 
a  tank  attack  could  be 
effectively  carried  out 
over  a  large  front  without 
artillery  preparation. 

The  well-deserved  honor 
which  has  come  to  General 
Byng  carries  with  it  very 
Httle  power.  The  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  like 
the  King  of  England,  is  an 
ornamental  figure-head; 
his  real  powers  being  dele- 
gated to  the  Premier,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  Par- 
liament elected  by  the 
people.  It  makes  little 
practical  difference,  there- 
fore, who  is  Governor 
General;  but  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment  and  to  culti- 
vate good  will  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  it  is  desirable  to  send  to  Canada  a 
man  who  will  command  the  respect  and  liking  of  the  Do- 
minion in  which  he  is  the  representative  of  the  British 
Crown. 

The  choice  of  this  distinguished  war  hero  who  has  led 
Canadian  troops  in  action  should  meet  with  widespread 
popular  favor. 


Stinton  in  Dayton  Dailv  Ifevit 

Another  "Interesting  Event 


draws  near 


A   Little 


A  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 


If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who 
think  of  the  blind  only  as  creatures 
of  great  fragility,  with  patiently  folded 
hands,  The  Lighthouse,  maintained  by 
the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  at  111  East  59th  Street,  has 
much  to  tell  you.  For  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  theory  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  is  that  they  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  only  in  one 
particular,  their  sightlessness,  and 
that  like  ordinary  people,  they  must 
have  work  to  make  them  happy  and 
recreation  and  exercize  to  keep  them 
fit.  Last  year  large  numbers  learned 
to  swim  in  the  pool  in  the  basement 
of  The  Lighthouse,  and  they  say  the 
5  o'clock  plunge  hour  is  one  of  the 
happiest  of  their  wholo  day. 

"The  blind  seem  soon  to  overcome 
any  instinctive  fear  of  the  water,"  ex- 
plained Miss  Alma  Guy,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  recreational  work,  "and 
we  have  turned  out  some  first-rate 
swimmers  and  divers  in  no  longer  time 
than  it  takes  to  teach  a  person  who 
can  see. 

There  is  one  great  difference  in 
the  teaching  method,  of  course.  A 
blind  person  can  Larn  nothing  from 
imitation  and  in  order  to  teach  the 
stroke,  we  have  to  get  into  the  water 
and  move  the  arms  and  legs  until  the 
motion  has  been  learned.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  keeping  a  sense  of 
direction,  however.  To  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  sight,  the  blind  person  de- 
velops a  very  keen  sense  of  the  physi- 
cal nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  ob- 
jects  about  him   and   is   able  to  guide 


himself  in  swimming  almost  as  ac- 
curately as  a  sighted  person." 

The  Lighthouse  is  the  work  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  who  has  been  dubbed 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lighthouse"  for  her 
unceasing  service  for  the  blind  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  and  has  as  its  aim  the 
education  of  the  sightless  to  take  their 
places  in  the  seeing  world. 

Not  only  is  instruction  provided  to 
enable  those  without  sight  to  earn  a 
living,  but  the  play  side  of  life  is  em- 
phasized. Regular  gymnasium  classes 
are  maintained  afternoons  and  even- 
ings, where  in  addition  to  the  usual 
calisthenics,  folk  and  interpretive 
dances  are  taught  with  such  good  re- 
sults that  at  the  annual  public  per- 
formance it  is  difficult  to  convince 
many  persons  in  the  audience  that  the 
performers  cannot  see.  A  group  of 
young  men  are  very  fond  of  bowling 
and  carry  on  their  contests  independ- 
ently except  for  the  scorekeeper.  On 
the  roof,  where  there  is  a  sunny 
promenade  provided  with  high  rail- 
ing so  that  no  false  step  may  bring 
harm,  the  younger  boys  and  girls  do 
their  roller  skating.  And  there  are  no 
more  upsets  than  with  other  children. 

For  the  building  of  just  such  Light- 
houses as  these,  and  for  the  opening 
of  wider  opportunities  for  the  blind  of 
all  ages,  in  this  country  and  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  Committee  for  Light- 
houses for  the  Blind  is  asking  the 
American    people   for   $2,000,000. 

President  Harding  gives  the  appeal 


his  direct  patronage.  He  will  serve  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  campaign. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  chairman; 
Andrew  E.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  honorary  treasurer;  Lewis 
L.  Clarke,  president  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City,  is  treasurer.  Checks  may  be  sent 
the  treasurer  at  The  Lighthouse,  111 
East  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 


A   pyramid    of   blind   boys   at   The    Lighthouse.   How   they    do    it   without   sight   is   a 
mystery — which  suggests,  however,  that  the  blind  are  considerably  more  like  others 

than  they  are  supposed  to  be 
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Gilliams  Seioiie 

Rats,  the  carriers  of  bubonic  plague  germs, 
are  apt  to  use  the  hawser  ropes  of  the 
ship  they  have  crossed  on,  as  gang-planks 
to  land  by.  So  the  Government  Public 
Health  Service  has  devised  metal  disks 
which,  when  in  place  on  the  hawsers,  per- 
mit the  disembarking  ship  rats  to  go  thus 
far  and  no  farther 

Giving  Medicine  to  Plants 

During  the  past  few  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scientific  American 
Monthly,  it  has  been  shown  that 
plants  often  derive  a  great  deal  of 
benefit  from  suitable  medicines.  A 
sickly  maiden-hair  fern  has  been  given 
a  new  lease  of  life  by  the  administra- 
tion of  codliver  oil.  Now  and  again 
plants  suffer  from  a  kind  of  anemia 
which  manifests  itself  in  pale  green 
foliage,  and  lack  of  color  in  the  flowers. 
This  trouble  is  largely  remedied  by 
the  use  of  iron.  Water,  which  has  been 
made  rusty  with  iron,  is  employed,  or 
even  iron  filings  worked  into  the  soil 
round  the  plant  produce  a  speedy 
change  in  the  health  of  the  plant.  The 
foliage  assumes  a  deep  green  shade 
and  the  flowers  develop  a  strong  color. 
Where  the  amount  of  iron  is  large, 
surprising  alterations  will  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  colors  of  the  blossoms. 
Thus,  now  and  again,  pink  flowered 
hydrangeas  will  bear  blue  blossoms 
under   such  treatment. 

Alcohol  has  a  stimulating  effect  on 
many  plants.  White-flowered  primulas 
and  sweet  williams  were  given  small 
doses  of  alcohol  for  several  days  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  plants 
started  producing  blooms  of  a  bright 
pink  shade.  In  some  way  the  alcohol 
brought  into  activity  the  latent  color 
in  the  petals  of  the  flower.  The  medi- 
cal   treatment    of    the    plant    does    not 
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merely  consist  in  giving  doses  at  the 
roots.  A  weak  solution  of  sulfate  of 
iron,  applied  to  the  foliage  and  even 
the  fruits  of  a  tree,  will  act  almost 
magically.  This  chemical  has  the 
power  of  stimulating  the  action  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit  in  drawing  sap  from 
the  roots.  Thus  the  foliage  and  the 
fruits  show  a  development  which  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  anything  that  is 
grown  normally.  Plants  which  are  kept 
for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  such  as 
palms,  benefit  greatly  if  now  and  then 
the  leaves  are  wiped  over  with  milk, 
or  pure  olive  oil.  The  application  has  a 
wonderful  restorative  effect  and  the 
leaves  remain  in  a  very  healthy  state. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered 
that  plants  were  very  much  affected 
by  anesthetics.  A  lilac  bush  submitted 
to  the  fumes  of  chloroform  for  two  or 
three  hours  behaved  afterward  in  a 
very  astonishing  way.  Altho  it  was  the 
middle  of  winter  the  bush  soon  after 
it  had  'been  chloroformed  started  to 
develop  its  leaves  and  flowers.  In  some 
way  the  deep  sleep  which  the  anes- 
thetic induced  appeared  to  take  the 
place  of  the  winter  rest  period  of  the 
plant.  Thus,  when  the  bush  woke  up, 
it  started  to  grow  with  all  the  vigor 
of  the  spring.  The  use  of  anesthetics 
for  the  forcing  of  plants  into  a  prema- 
ture maturity  is  likely  to  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  gardener. 


Potent  Spells 


Superstitions  are  as  old  as  the  hu- 
man race;  that  they  still  prevail  to  a 
surprising  degree  is  attested  by  the 
^,000  or  so  collected  and  compiled  by 
Dr.  Daniel  L.  Thomas,  late  Professor  of 
English  at  Center  College,  and  his  sis- 
ter, Miss  Lucy  B.  Thomas,  teacher  of 
English  at  Ward-Belmont  College.  These 
weird  fancies  are  published  under  the 
title  "Kentucky  Superstitions"  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press.  The  end 
sought  by  the  authors  is  not  humor  or 
satire;  it  is  rather  a  contribution  to 
history  and  psychology.  The  folk-lore 
interwoven  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  isolated  mountaineers  and  of  the 
lowland  darkies  is  particularly  divert- 
ing. We  quote  hints  on  health,  beauty 
and  what-not: 

To  cure  your  hack-ache,  let  a  sev- 
enth child  walk  seven  times  up  and 
down  your  back. 

To  cure  grip,  hang  your  hat  on  the 
bedpost  and  drink  whiskey  until  you 
see  two  hats. 

It  causes  bad  luck  to  jump  out  of  a 
tvindow  uidess  you  jump  in  again  back- 
ward. 

If  your  underskirt  hangs,  you  will 
have  to  shovel  coal. 

One  never  sees  a  blue  jay  on  Friday 
because  these  birds  carry  sand  to  the 
devil  on  that  day.  Another  version 
says  that  every  blue  jay  carries  a  piece 
of  wood  to  hell  on  Friday,  to  heat  the 
lawyers. 

It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  people  of 
Leslie  County,  a  mountain  county,  that 
President  McKinley's  name  was  written  ' 
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EACH  month  Investment  Recom- 
?nendations  serves  many  invest- 
ors as  a  guide  in  their  purchase  of 
securities.  A  request  to  our  nearest 
office  will  bring  this  booklet  to  you. 

Our  broad  service  of  financial 
information  and  advice  is  also  at 
your  disposal. 

If  you  have  any  investment 
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Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving   money   is    hard   work   until    you    get   the   secret.      No    matter    how    large   or   how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you  should   until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run.  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we  ad- 
mit it  or  not.  it  that  very  few  families  know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end  of  eacli 
year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  off.  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned 
$8oo  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet  practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is 
we  have  nothirs  to  show   for   it  I 


New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

you   are   interested,   write   for  free  booklet   called   "How  We  Stopped  the  Lea 

s   Poor." 
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by  spiders  in  their  webs  as  a  prophecy 
of  his  death. 

Plait  your  horse's  mane  with  corn 
shucks,  to  prevent  witches  from  riding 
him. 

A  negro  with  a  rabbit  foot,  mounted 
on  a  ivhite  horse  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  in  a  cemetery,  will  break  a  witch 
spell.    (Mountains.) 

To  frighten  ghosts  aivay  when  you 
m.eet  them  in  a  lonely  lane  on  a  dark 
night,  cross  the  left  thumb  over  the  in- 
dex finger,  draw  a  long  breath  and 
exclaim  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  "Skip-i- 
to!"  No  ghost  can  withstand  this  proc- 
ess, especially  if  the  words  are 
repeated. 

Locusts  come  every  seventeen  years; 
if  they  have  a  W  on  the  wing,  it  means 
woe,  war  and  want. 

A  white  moth  flying  is  the  spirit  of  a 
grandparent  hovering  near. 

If  you  put  the  last  nickel  of  your 
allowance  into  the  church  offering, 
you  will  get  a  check  within  the  next 
few  days. 

If  a  green  snake  bites  you,  you  will 
laugh  yourself  to  death. 

To  become  beautiful,  wash  your  face 
in  dew  before  sunrise  on  Mayday, 

Sending  Intelligence  Up  in 
Smoke 

During  the  early  part  of  the  school 
year  of  1920-21,  says  a  writer  in 
School  and  Society,  three  "intelligence 
tests"  were  given  to  the  students  in 
the  University  High  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas.  On  the  opening  day 
they  were  given  the  so-called  "Army 
Alpha  test."  A  little  later  they  were 
given  the  Miller  test,  a  test  standard- 
ized by  the  Minnesota  High  School 
Conference.  The  third  test  given  is 
known  as  the  Terman  Intelligence 
Test  A. 

During  the  course  of  the  first  quar- 
ter a  question  was  raised  in  the  biology 
class  about  the  ability  of  the  boys  who 
smoke  to  do  high  school  work.  In  order 
to  answer  this  question  scientifically 
the  names  of  the  boys  were  first 
divided  into  two  groups  consisting  of 
the  names  of  those  who  smoke  and  of 
those  who  do  not  smoke.  A  grade  score 
was  next  assigned  for  each  student  by 
taking  his  grades  made  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  school  year,  and 
calling  Grade  A  4,  Grade  B  3,  Grade 
C  2,  Grade  D  1,  and  Grade  F  zero.  A 
numerical  grade  score  was  thus  made 
out  for  each  student. 

The  names  in  each  group  of  stu- 
dents were  then  arranged  according 
to  classes  as  freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors,  and  the  student's 
numerical  grade  score  was  placed  with 
his  name.  Side  by  side  with  the  grade 
score  there  were  then  placed  the  stu- 
dent's "intelligence  test"  scores  as 
found  by  each  of  the  three  tests  which 
he  had  taken. 

The  results  thus  obtained  showed 
that  the  intelligence  level  of  the  boys 


who  smoke  is  15  per  cent  lower  than 
that  of  those  who  do  not  smoke,  and 
that  those  who  smoke  are  30  per  cent 
lower  in  ability  to  do  school  work  than 
those  who  do  not. 

All  of  the  boys  in  the  University 
High  School  are  of  normal  high  school 
age.  The  classification  into  "smoker" 
and  "non-smoker"  groups  was  made  by 
one  of  the  boys,  a  smoker  himself,  and 
wholly  unprejudiced. 


Fringes 


Twelve  American  Rhodes  scholars  were 

killed  in  the  Great  War. 
*** 

The    super-sensitiveness    of    a    Harvard 

freshman  to  eggs  led  him  to  commit  suicide. 
*** 

Forty  out  of  forty-eight  states  have 
adopted  some  form  of  Mothers'  Pension 
law. 

A  Massachusetts  man  holds  at  present 
the  offices  of  Clerk,  Selectman,  Treasurer, 
Tax  Collector,  Constable,  Public  Weigher, 
Library  Trustee,  Measurer  of  Wood.  Sealer 
of  Woights   and   Measures.   Pound    Keeper. 


Fence    Viewer,    Forest    Fire    Warden    and 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
*** 

The  United  States  is  exporting  six  times 

as    much    railway    material    as    before    the 

war. 

*** 

The  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  has 

announced    that    its    bonded    indebtedness 

will   be   paid   off   thirty-three   years   ahead 

of  time. 

*** 

Prof  Raymond  Pearl,  of  Johns  Hopkins 

University,    says    that    the    United    States 

can    support    a    maximum    population    of 

197,000,000. 

*** 

A  small  orphan  attached  herself  to  a 
group  of  mutes  on  the  way  to  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  pretended  to  be 
dumb ;  it  was  two  months  before  the  au- 
thorities discovered  she  was  normal.  She 
forgot  and  asked  aloud  for  a  drink. 
*** 

The  chief  of  Genoa  police  has  received  a 
letter  signed  "The  Tramway  Pickpockets' 
Association,"  complaining  that  the  persons 
from  whom  they  abstract  pocketbooks  have 
"the  dishonest  habit"  of  declaring  to  the 
police  a  larger  loss  thnn  they  suffered. 


American  Museum  of  Natural  Hietori/ 

All  that  is  left — but  quite  enough — of  the  well-named  Tyrannosaurus  Rex,  the 
largest  carnivore  that  ever  lived.  He  stands  19  feet  tall  and  47  feet  long  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  one  of  whose  expeditions,  under  Dr.  Barnuni 
Brown,  excavated  him  in  Alberta,  where  he  lived  probably  3,000,000  years  ago. 
The  skeleton  was  erected  on  the  skyscraper  principle,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lang;  the 
bones,  weighing  two  tons,  are  held  together  by  structural  steel  clamps.  In  his  present 
position  the  monster's  step  is  only  seven  feet;  his  normal  stride  was  fifteen.  His 
appetite  seems  to  have  matched  his  size;  the  picture  in  the  upper  corner  shows  him 
about  to  fall  upon  and  devour  an  extinct  herb-eating  monster,  Triceratops.  A  group 
of  distinguished  scientists  is  standing  unabashed  beneath  the  giant  frame;  Professor 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn — in  the  middle,  with  lifted  band — is  the  scientist  who    gave 

the  creature  his  name 
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How  Milo  Jones  and  His  Wife 


Made 


a 


Fortune 


Starting  in  their  own  homey  during  their  spare  time  they 
built  up  a  big  money -making  business 


By  WILLIARD  OSBORNE 


NE  time  when  the  minister  tame  to  break  bread  at  the 
farm  home  of  Brother  Milo  Jones.  Milo  thought  the 
good  man  was  probably  "fed  up"  on  chicken  so  he  gave 
liim  some  of  Mrs.  Jones'  home-made  sausage. 

The  sausage  made  such  a  gastronomic  hit  with  the 
pastor,  that  Mrs.  Jones  gave  him  a  liberal  supply  to 
take  home  to  his  wife. 

And    that's    what    started   the   Jones    family   on   the 
pleasant  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 

The  pastor's  friends,  the  Joneses  friends  and  everyone  else 
who  tasted  that  sausage  said  it  tasted  like  more.  And  they 
insisted  on  having  more;  with  the  result  that  Milo  and  his  wife 
were  soon  spending  all  of  their  spare  time  in  the  kitchen  making 
sausage  to  supply  the  demand. 

This  demand  soon  outgrew  the  kitchen  facilities.  Then  it 
outgrew  the  entire  farm.  Now  the  business  occupies  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  factories  of  its  kind  and  Jones'  Dairy 
Farm  Sausage  is  found  in  the  best  homes,  hotels  and  clubs  in 
this  country;  bringing  a  higher  price,  than  any  other  similar 
product. 

Most  Businesses   Start  Small 

The  experience  of  the  Jones'  is  not  exceptional.  Many  big 
businesses  were  started  right  at  home,  on  the  proverbial  shoe 
string. 

Mary  Elizabeth  who  has  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in  the 
candy  business  made  her  first  batch  of  sweets  in  the  home 
kitchen  and  sold  it  among  her  friends. 

Charles  E.  Hires  started  his  root- 
beer  as  a  side-line  when  he  was  in 
the  drug  business. 

W.    H.    Conant    whose    "Bluine" 
made   him   rich,   started   in    a   small 
way  with  a  few  boy  and  girl  agents. 
Alfred  C.  Gilbert  started  making 
toys  as  a  hobby,  and  last  year  his 
sales  amounted  to  two  million  dol- 
lars. 
E.    J.    Shaylor,    a    traveling    salesman,    spent    his    spare   time 
raising  peonies.     Now  he  is   an   e.xpert  in   that  line,  has  a  big 
business  and  has  received  as  high  as  $100.00  for  a  single  bulb 
of  one  of  his  choice  varieties. 

One  of  the  country's  successful  real  estate  men  started  during 
his  spare  time,  without  capital  or  experience,  and  built  up  a 
million-dollar  business  in  less  than  five  years. 

In  fact  the  pages  of  business  history  are  dotted  thickly  with 
examples  of  ambitious  people  who,  starting  without  capital  or 
experience,  have  turned  their  spare  time  to  such  good  account 
that  they  soon  built  up  profitable,  independent  businesses,  and 
are  now  living  on  the  sunny  side  of  Easy  street. 

What  You  Can  Do 

You,  too,  can  turn  your  spare  time  to  profitable  account. 
Time  is  money.  And  we  all  have  an  equal  share  of  it.  What 
are  you  doing  with  your  share?  -Are  you  wasting  several 
precious  hours  a  day  that  you  could  use  in  starting  and  develop- 
ing a  money-making  business  of  your  own? 

If  you  are,  stop  it  right  now!  Make  up  your  mind — today — 
that  from  now  on  you  will  use  your  spare  time  intelligently  and 
profitably — turning  your  idle  hours  into  golden  hours — tor  your 
spare  time  properly  used  can  easily  mean  to  you  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 


yti 


A  Fortune  in   Pigs 


The  best  way  to  start  is  to  get  and  follow  the  Independence 
Spare-Time  Business  Plans,  which  are  filled  with  practical 
money-making  ideas — the  real  secrets  of  business  success. 

137  Easy  Ways  to  Make  Money 

The  Independence  Spare-Time  Business  Plans  are  for  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  make  money  by  turning 
their  idle  hours  to  profitable  account. 

They  contain  137  successful  business  plans,  any  one  of  which 
you   can   adopt,    for  making  money 
right   at    home,    during   your    spare 
time. 

And  in  addition  to  this  big  col- 
lection of  carefully-gathered  busi- 
ness ideas,  the  plans  also  contain  the 
fundamental  business  principles  that 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  start  right 
— avoiding  the  common  mistakes — 
the  snags  and  pitfalls — that  3'ou 
would    otherwise    run    up    against. 

Each  one  of  us  has  some  talent, 
hobby,  knowledge,  ability,  experience  or  equipment  we  can  turn 
into  cash. 

And  the  Independence  Business  Plans  show  just  how  to  do  it. 
for  they  contain  such  a  varied  assortment  of  money-making 
opportunities  that  every  taste  and  ability  is  provided  for. 

No  matter  zcho  you  are,  where  you  are,,  what  your  age,  your 
sex  or  present  occupation,  you  should  lose  no  time  in  getting 
and  examining  a  set  of  the  Independence  Spare-Time  Business 
Plans  thereby  learning  for  yourself  their  amazing  dollar-and- 
cents  value,  and  how  they  will  enable  you  to  increase  your  in- 
come by  turning  your  idle  hours  into  cash. 


Put  Your  Idle  Hours  to  Work 


Send  No  Money 


Send  no  money  now.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  (or 
copy  it  in  a  letter)  and  we  will  send  you  for  free  examination 
a  complete  set  of  the  Independence  Spare-Time  Biisi)iess  Plans, 
complete  in  eight  pocket-size  booklets.  Then  after  you  see  with 
your  own  eyes  their  great  mone\'-making  importance  to  you, 
send  only  $3  in  full  payment ;  otherwise  remail  plans  any  time 
within  5  days  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

Send  coupon  at  once  if  you  want  your  set  at  the  special  intro- 
ductory price  of  $3.  It  costs  nothing  to  investigate,  and  the 
mailing  of  this  coupon  may  be  the  very  thing  that  is  going  to 
revolutionize  your  business  career,  and  start  vou  on  the  right 
road  to  financial  success.  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  BUILD- 
ERS, INC.,  Dept.  829.  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN   BUSINESS   BUILDERS,   INC., 

Dept.   829,    1133  Broadway,  New  York 

You  may  send  me,  for  free  examination,  a  complete  set  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Sparc-Time  Business  Plans  in  8  pocket-size  booklets.  I  will 
send  you  $3  (the  special  introductory  price)  or  I  will  remail  the  plans 
within  five  days  after  I   receive  them. 


Name. 


{Please   write   plainly) 


Address. 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  's  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 
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Granliden  Hotel 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H, 

Catering   to  a  Discriminating  Clientele 

ONE  of  the  handsomest  hotels  in 
the  country ;  accommodates  three 
hundred  guests. 

Good     Golf     Course     (professional     in 
cliarge).     Fine  Tennis  Coubts.     Bath- 
ing  (professional  in  charge).     Boating,    i 
Aquaplaning.   Fishing.   Saddle  Horses    | 
(riding    master    in    charge).      Dancing 
Each  Evening. 


.y>' 


Cottages  to  Rent  by 
Season 


J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Proprietor 

(Also  Hotel    Russell,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.) 


For  booklet  and  reservations  until  June 
20th,  address: 

J.  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  Manager 

Hotel  Weylin,  54th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great   success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  "'  'kZS^!'&lK""- 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 

OPENS  JUNE  18.       GOLF,  SADDLE  RIDING 

Desirable   Cottages   with   hotel   service. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 

Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


Change  of  Address 

li  you  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  The  Inde- 
pendent to  follow  you.  Let  us 
know  your  new  address,  if  possi- 
ble, three  weeks  ahead.  Re  sure  to 
give  us  your  old  address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ALL  the  old  charm 
>.  of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  -  AMERICAN  PLAN  .  ALWAYS  OPEN 


The  Only  Solvent  Railroad 
in  North  America 

{Continued  from  page  636) 

But  in  the  factors  making  for  his 
particular  success,  Beatty  was  fortu- 
nate. Ke  was  born  in  Thorold,  a  small 
Ontario  town.  His  father  was  of  the 
famous  Beatty  Steamship  Great  Lakes 
line;  so  that  he  must  have  breathed 
a  water  and  rail  transportation  at- 
mosphere from  childhood.  He  must 
have  imbibed  without  knowing  it 
the  correlation  of  these  two — how  they 
must  work  together  to  lower  rates 
— as  they  have  on  the  Great  Lakes — 
instead  of  being  divorced  to  fight  each 
other  as  by  the  American  law  separat- 
ing all  ownership  of  coastal  steamers 
from  transcontinental  rails — a  system 
that  fell  down  when  the  war  tested  it. 
He  went  to  the  average  town  school, 
then  to  college  in  Toronto,  from  which 
he  graduated  to  study  law  in  the  office 
of  a  firm  handling  C.  P.  R.  matters. 
From  this  he  graduated  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  "only  railroad  solvent  in 
America." 

Externally,  his  life  parallels  and  re- 
sembles many  other  lives.  From  the 
hosts  of  "I  knew  him  whens,"  who  re- 
member him  as  schoolboy  and  student, 
I  gather  he  took  and  gave  joyfully  the 
usual  kicks  that  weld  a  boy  into  a  man. 
He  didn't  grouch,  and  he  didn't  grouse. 
He  wasn't  brilliant,  and  he  wasn't  a 
plodder. 

He  was  always  known  as  a  "mid- 
dle of  the  road"  man;  but  if  you 
jump  to  the  conclusion  he  was  a  com- 
promizer,  you  don't  know  Beatty.  He 
was  simply  never  an  extremist,  self- 
hypnotized  or  otherwise.  He  held  rather 
to  facts  than  opinions;  if  men  would 
anchor  to  facts  for  guidance  rather 
than  to  opinions,  there  wouldn't  be  so 
many  differences  of  opinion,  and  prog- 
ress would  be  surer,  steadier,  faster. 
And  when  I  came  away  from  my  inter- 
view with  President  Beatty,  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  been  talking  with  a  man  with 
a  tremendous  grasp  on  world  facts, 
rather  than  with  an  exclusively  rail- 
road expert. 

For  instance,  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  expected  Canada  to  be  convulsed  by 
the  Bolshevik  communist  theoi-ies  uni- 
versally upsetting  the  world,  he  an- 
swered: "No!  I  don't;  tho  they  may 
make  more  noise  than  the  silent  unex- 
pressed sentiments  of  the  majority.  To 
begin  with,  we  are  essentially  a  nation 
of  producers.  Then,  Quebec  is  the  most 
prosperous  province  in  Canada.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  highly  industrial- 
ized provinces;  and  the  Catholic  Church 
will  always  act  as  a  stabilizer.  You 
don't  hear  of  strikes  in  Quebec.  The 
Church  does  not  suppress  strikes.  It 
invites  open  discussion  under  Church 
guidance  of  all  problems  affecting  its 
people;  and  it  meets  arguments  with 
facts.   Its  people  don't  get  misinformed." 

Every  provincial  government  in  Ca- 
nada today  is  more  or  less  a  farmers' 
government.  This  applies  from  Ontario 
to  British  Columbia.  If  unionized  labor 
and  the  farm  governments  would  line 
up  together,  they  would  sweep  the  Do- 
minion  and   control   the   next   Federal 
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Government.  I  asked  President  Beatty 
what  he  thought  of  such  a  line  up. 
Would  it  come? 

"Never!  It  is  an  unholy  alliance  and 
will  never  be  cemented  even  for  a  tem- 
porary victory.  The  farmer  is  essenti- 
ally a  vested  righter  and  owns  his  own 
labor.  He  will  never  consent  to  class 
legislation,  to  ownership  in  common,  to 
the  elimination  of  profits,  to  a  short 
day  and  high  pay;  for  his  day  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  weather,  by  the  season, 
by  factors  which  the  unions  can  never 
unionize."  Within  two  months  of  this 
prediction,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta and  British  Columbia  provincial 
governments  had  refused  an  alliance 
with  unionized  labor  as  a  class. 

"As  to  nationalization,"  said  Presi- 
dent Beatty,  referring  to  railroads, 
"there  are  two  doctrines.  High  freights 
in  which  the  shipper  pays  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  in  increased  costs  to  meet 
deficits;  or  deficits  met  by  frankly  pay- 
ing the  loss  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
when  the  taxpayer  pays.  People  are 
lining  up  behind  one  of  these  alterna- 
tives, as  though  there  were  no  middle 
of  the  road  course.  Now  the  middle  of 
the  road  course  would  be  to  leave  the 
railroads  alone  as  business  properties 
managed  by  business  men,  who  must 
make  them  pay,  or  be  thrown  out  by 
their  shareholders.  If  they  put  freights 
too  high,  freights  will  decrease  and  the 
deficits  work  their  own  remedy. 
Freights  fall  off.  Consumers  don't  buy. 
If  they  put  freights  too  low,  again  the 
deficit  works  its  own  remedy.  The 
same  of  wages.  Get  wages  too  high,  and 
the  railroad  to  meet  its  obligations 
must  lay  off  men  and  economize  in  serv- 
ice. It  is  either  such  wages  as  income 
permits,  or  fewer  men  employed;  and 
the  burden  of  this  decision  falls  on  la- 
bor itself — either  more  men  employed 
and  steady  work,  or  fewer  men,  inter- 
mittent work  and  higher  wages.  I  have 
no  fear  of  labor  not  coming  to  a  wise 
decision.  The  trouble  is — we  are  mixing 
private  ownership  and  public  manage- 
ment. It  can't  be  done." 

Terse,  isn't  it?  But  that  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  Great  Britain, 
in  Canada,  in  the  United  States;  and 
when  the  taxpayer  has  been  called  to 
the  rescue,  he  has  refused  to  sanction 
higher  taxes. 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  few  quo- 
tations from  this  young  and  unspec- 
tacular man: 

"The  usefulness  of  a  railroad  only 
continues  so  long  as  the  people  believe 
in  the  company,  in  its  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  to  the  people  it  serves.  When 
it  fails  to  serve  better  than  public 
management  can  serve,  its  usefulness 
is  at  an  end." 

"We  need  labor  in  Canada  and  we 
can  always  get  it;  but  we  can  only  get 
it  if  labor  itself  realizes  that  as  Canada 
prospers,  so  will  labor  prosper. 

"The  year  1921  will  be  the  great  test 
of  rail  management.  Costs  must  be 
reduced  by  economy  and  efFciency  in 
order  that  costs  may  be  reduced  to 
shipper  and  consumer" — to  which  the 
public  of  the  whole  world  will  utter  a 
loud  "Amen!" 

Wassaic,  New  York 


DUNMORE  HOTEL 

LAKE  DUNIVIORE— VERMONT 

Situated  on  the  most  beautiful  Lake  in  Vermont;  eight  miles  from 
Brandon — on  Rutland  R.  R.,  accessible  by  automobile  on  Green  Moun- 
tain Tour  to  Canada. 

Electric  lights,  steam  heat,  rooms  connecting  with  or  without  baths 
— unusually  drj%  cool  climate,  no  hay  fever,  malaria  or  mosquitoes. 

Lake  affords  motor  boating,  rowing,  canoeing,  swimming  in  crystal 
water.  Bass,  trout  fishing  unequalled.  Book  with  many  pictures  on 
application.     Ownership — Management.     Winter  connections: — 

Qui-Si-Sana  (Here  is  Health) 
GREEN  COVE  SPRINGS,  FLORIDA 

ROSCOE  A.  MARVEL 


SUMMER  TOURS   TO 

EUROPE 

Interesting  Itineraries 
Scholarly  Leadership 
Small  Groups 
Weekly  Sailings 

For  details   write 

BUREAU     OF     UNIVERSITY     TRAVEL 
7a  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


SEE   ELJROF»E 

Five  weeks  with  Prof.  Otto  Bond.  Chicago  Dnirersity. 
Brittany,  Paris,  the  battlefront,  motoring  in  the  Chateau 
country,  the  Pyrenees.      "With  the  understanding  also." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-E  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

SPFAKFR**'  ^"^  prepare  original,  appro- 
•"^  *^^"-*^"-'^*  prlate  spe.ches,  lectures,  ar- 
ticles on  any  suhjccl.  $10.00  per  thousand  words, 
additional,  pro-rata.  Mail  remittance  with  topic.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Dick  Graham  Service.  2  Beaver 
St.,   Schenectady,   N.   Y 


The  Secret  of  Being 
a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It 
in    One    Evening 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


Your  Hotel 
in  New  York 


WHEN  you  come  to  New 
York,  make  the  Hotel 
Astor  your  home.  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  stopping 
place.  It  is  New  York  epito- 
mized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  the  Hotel  Astor  is  the 
logical  scene  of  New  York's  most 
impressive  functions.  Here  Big 
Business  meets  for  consultation. 
Here  are  held  reeeption.s  for  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitors  and  am- 
bassadors. The  Hotel  Astor  is 
chosen  for  great  National  festivi- 
ties. 

Whether  yoii  need  a  single  room  or 
an  elaborate  suite,  you  will  obtain 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  the  utmost  in 
comfort. 

Roof  Garden 

From  the  magnificent  Roof  Garden 
with  its  "Belvedere  Restaurant" 
and  its  unique  open  air  dancing 
during  dinner  and  throughout  the 
evening,  to  the  cool  Orangerie  and 
the  numerous  lounges,  promenades, 
writing  rooms  and  restaurants  you 
will  find  a  spot  to  fit  your  every 
mood.  The  cuisine  and  service  are 
-^upei  b. 

HOTEL    ASTOR 

Frederick  A.  Muschenheim 

Broadway,  44th  and  45th  Streets 
New  York 
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**MAIN  STREET" 


By  Sinclair  Lewis 


266th  thousand 


THE  most  talked-about  book  of  the 
present  day  is    this    remarkably 
well-written  tale  of  small-town  life. 


The  best  selling  book  in  America 


{$2.00,  by  mail  $2.  id) 


-Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1   West  47th  St.,  New  York- 


FIVE  HUNDRED  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  PROFIT  AND 

DISTINCTION  by  Henry  Wood- 
liouse,  may  lead  you  to  success.  It  also 
tells  of  Inventions,  Discoveries  and  Activi- 
ties that  Created  Billion  Dollar  Industries 
and  defines  Billion  Dollar  Industries  To 
Be.  Mr.  Woodhouse  unaided  achieved 
financial  independence,  international  prom- 
inence and  distinction  before  thirty-five. 
Send  $2.00  for  a  copy. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY, 

(Established  1914). 
299  AIADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  and  con- 
sidered. Published  in  A-1  style,  if  accepted. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.    Established  1898. 


MAKES  YOU 

HEAR 

360 

DEGREES  OF  SOUND 
VIBRATION.  VOLUME 
AND    CONTROL. 

—SOUNDS   THE   KEY- 
NOTE  OP   YOUR    EAR  — 

The  Latest  Triumph 
of  Science 

Ask  for  circular  "Makes  Yon  Hear."   This  tells  all 

about  it  and  how  it  becomes  yours, 

Tbe  Magnipbone  C0..29  E.  Madisoo  SI.,  Cbicago,  III.    Oept  3u 


Autograph.  irp"fo';r 

CATALOGUE 
No.  140  containing  1764  titles  of  Autograph 
Letters  and  Documents  of  Distinguished 
Men  &  Women.  Includes  WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN,GRANT,ROOSEVELT,NA- 
POLEON,  SCOTT.  DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY, MEREDITH,  STEVEN  SON,EM- 
ERSON,  LONGFELLOW,  LOWELL, 
WHITTIER,HAWTHORNE.HOLMES, 
BROWNING,  TENNYSON,  &c. 

Coodspced's  Book  Shop,  Boston.  ]\fass. 


SPEAKERS,  WRITERS,  ^^^r^f'f. 

preparing  speci.Tl  articles,  pa- 
pers, speeches,  debates.  Expert  scholarly  service. 
Itevision  qf  manuscripts,  story  and  books. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  Williams.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24)  556  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       Adam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co.   Dept,  128 
St.  Louis.    Mo. 


mAtami^^une 


Cut  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  tis,  with  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  uso 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  ns 
$1.85.  If  you  don'tlikeitreturnit.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  College  of  Trees 

(Continued  from  page  638) 

its  flowers  in  drooping  clusters.  All  told, 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  differ- 
ent members  of  the  lilac  tribe  hang 
their  delicate  banners  in  the  sun — a 
family  reunion  that  draws  an  annual 
audience  of  over  ten  thousand  in  May 
and  early  June. 

It  is  curious  that  comparatively  few 
Americans  have  made  their  way  to  this 
College  of  Trees.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
trees  are  such  unobtrusive  persons, 
growing  in  stately  silence  and  calling 
little  attention  to  themselves.  Trees 
employ  no  press  agents!  Perhaps,  too, 
it  is  because  those  who  love  and  study 
trees  are  much  the  same  sort — more 
concerned  with  learning  their  secrets 
than  in  exploiting  them. 

If  Mr.  James  Arnold,  a  merchant  of 
New  Bedford  who  died  about  fifty  year* 
ago,  could  have  foreseen  what  could  be 
done  with  the  $100,000  which  he  left 
for  the  advancement  of  horticulture, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  even  more 
eager  to  devote  this  sum  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trees  and  flowers  he  loved. 
It  was  four  or  five  years  after  his  will 
was  read  that  the  plan  took  shape  which 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  Tree  Col- 
lege to  Harvard  University.  A  farm  in 
West  Roxbury  had  been  given  to  the 
university  some  time  previous,  and  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Arnold's  estate 
conceived  the  idea  of  combining  the  two 
bequests  in  one. 

At  first  the  museum  of  woody 
growths  which  was  the  outcome  occu- 
pied only  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
About  ten  years  later  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, seeing  the  value  of  adding  these 
beautiful  grounds  to  the  city's  park  sys- 
tem, added  some  outlying  lands  and 
made  a  contract  with  the  university 
which  must  have  made  the  great  trees 
settle  into  their  places  with  a  long 
figh  of  contentment,  knowing  that  they 
would  never  be  disturbed !  The  contract 
provided  that  the  garden  should  stand 
for  a  thousand  years! 

I  have  seen  trees  five  hundred  years 
old  in  the  cloistered  walls  of  Ox- 
ford; what  will  trees  a  thousand  years 
old  be  like?  Do  flowers  and  trees  live  a 
thousand  years,  anyway? 

Thus  far  the  Arboretum  has  been  the 
special  charge  of  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
Arnold  Professor  of  Arboriculture  of 
Harvard.  He  has  devoted  more  than 
forty  years  of  his  life  to  the  making  of 
this  rare  Garden  of  Trees,  and  the  writ- 
ing of  exhaustive  scientific  studies  con- 
cerning the  shrubs  and  trees  of  this 
country  and  others. 

The  museum  is  not  complete,  in  spite 
of  its  having  acquired  specimens  of 
every  form  of  woody  growth  which  will 
grow  there. 

One  of  the  shrubs  that  is  wanted  is 
a  white  misteria,  that  is  the  white  form 
of  W.  sinensis.  This  .is  an  exceedingly 
rare  plant.  "It  was  found  by  Fortune 
in  Chinese  gardens,  and  first  flowered 
in  England  in  1849,"  .says  the  Bulletin. 
"Wilson  (an  explorer  for  the  Arbore- 
tum) saw  occasional  plants  on  the  cliffs 
near  Ichang  in  central  China.  There 
was  a  plant  in  Francis  Parkman's  gar- 
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den  in  Jamaica  Plain,  which  flowered 
in  1880,  but  has  now  disappeared;  there 
is  said  to  be  a  specimen  in  a  garden  in 
Connecticut,  and  there  are  two  splen- 
did old  plants  in  gardens  in  Opelousas, 
Louisiana.  It  is  wanted  for  the  Arbore- 
tum." 

Another  plant  that  is  much  wanted 
is  a  variety  of  lilac — Syringa  vulgaris 
flore  pleno  Liberti  or  Syringa  vulgaris 
azurea  plena.  This  is  a  lilac  bearing 
small  double  flowers,  discovered  in  1843 
by  a  nurseryman  at  Liege,  in  Belgium. 
"It  was  probably  a  seedling  of  the  com- 


mon lilac,  and  not  a  hybrid.  It  was  this 
plant  that  Lemoine,  the  French  hybrid- 
izer, selected  as  the  seed-bearing  parent 
in  his  first  attempt  to  improve  the  gar- 
den lilacs." 

One  need  not  contribute  to  the  mu- 
seum to  have  a  very  large  share  in 
its  treasures.  It  is  free  to  the  great 
American  public,  and  is  destined — for 
a  thousand  years  to  come — "and  so  on, 
from  time  to  time  forever" — to  be  a 
great  educative  force  in  acquainting 
folk  with  the  wonders  which  spring 
from  the  ground. 


Shifting   Clouds 


{Continued  fro 

touched.  Not  so  many  years  ago  the 
royal  box  was  sacrosanct.  That  night 
schiebers  occupied  it  and  ate  sausages 
between  the  acts.  The  repertoire  used 
to  be  in  harmony  with  monarchic 
prejudice.  This  night,  the  play  was 
Molnar's  comedy,  "The  Swan."  It  is  a 
satire  on  royalty  in  which  the  char- 
acters are  unmistakably  Hapsburgs, 
and  the  problem  of  a  match  with  the 
heir  apparent,  contemporary  history; 
yet  these  Viennese,  who,  a  little  while 
ago  looked  upon  the  ceremonial  which 
surrounds  royalty  as  equivalent  to  the 
sacredness  of  a  mass,  were  thoroly  en- 
joying it. 

Vienna  is  suffering,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  Food  is  scarce  and 
dear,  children  are  under-nourished, 
clothes  are  almost  unpurchasable  and 
thousands  of  people  stand  in  line  daily 
to  buy  shoes  which  the  state  sells  at  or 
below  cost.  The  rich,  of  course,  get  all 
and  everything  they  want;  the  work- 
men strike  on  every  occasion  and  get 
more  paper  crowns.  With  each  increase 
in  wages  prices  rise,  just  as  with  us, 
but  they  manage  to  get  food  enough, 
and  in  summer  clothes  enough. 

Students  and  many  professors  could 
not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the  one 
meal  a  day  which  they  receive  from 
the  American  Relief  Association;  yet 
they  pursue  knowledge  with  the  old 
time  vigor.  In  fact,  everyone  in  Vienna 
seems  to  study,  judging  by  the  young 
people  who  crowd  the  university,  the 
workingmen  who  throng  the  ^'olksheim, 
and  the  serious  books  one  sees  being 
read  on  the  cars  and  in  the  parks.  It 
sometimes  seems  as  if  it  would  be  best 
to  close  the  schools  and  compel  the 
young  people  to  go  out  and  dig;  but 
that  is  more  easily  said  than  done. 
Austria  has  not  enough  soil  or  raw 
material,  and  workmen  are  crowding 
one  another  for  jobs.  However,  there 
are  movements  in  that  direction,  and 
organizations  have  been  started  to  ac- 
quire land,  to  build  simple  homes,  and 
to  have  their  members  live  off  and  on 
the  land. 

The  Quakers  are  doing  much  in  that 
direction,  not  only  by  giving  needed 
and  expert  advice,  but  by  importing 
from  Holland  and  England  pure  stocks 
of  cattle  and  breeds  of  chickens,  super- 
vising their  care  and  allotting  the  in- 
crease to  those  who  will  make  the  best 
use  of  them. 

Naturally  there  is  the  danger  that 
the  relief  work  which   has   saved   the 
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morale  of  the  Viennese,  may  turn  into 
immoi'ale,  as  they  are  naturally  an 
easy  going  people.  For  centuries  the 
Czechs  have  been  their  tailors  and  cob- 
blers, and  the  Slovak  men  and  maidens 
their  servants.  They  have  lived  lux- 
uriously because  of  the  toil  of  Magyar 
and  Serb  farmers;  so  they  are  finding 
it  hard  to  rest  back  upon  their  own 
endeavor,  and  the  help  which  has 
poured  in  from  all  over  the  world,  has 
made  their  sense  of  dependence  greater. 
The  relief  workers,  realizing  that,  are 
cutting  down  wherever  possible  and 
stimulating  the  spirit  of  self  help. 

Singerstrasse  16,  the  Quaker  head- 
quarters, has  become  a  consulting  and 
clearing  center  where  Vienna's  prob- 
lems are  being  studied  from  all  angles, 
and  some  advance  can  be  noticed.  Re- 
lief on  a  large  scale  may  again  be 
necessary  next  winter;  certainly  the 
children  will  have  to  be  seen  thru. 

What  fate  awaits  Vienna  no  one  can 
tell.  Austria  wants  to  belong  to  Ger- 
many, and  will,  sooner  or  later;  but 
even  while  she  is  hanging  in  mid-air, 
as  it  were,  she  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
fact  that  she  is  so  placed  geographi- 
cally that  she  cannot  be  ignored. 
Vienna,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is 
again  becoming  a  center  of  trade.  Un- 
fortunately, import  and  export  have  to 
be  smuggled  for  the  most  part. 

The  Austrians  are  working  hard  and 
will  work  harder;  they  harbor  no  ill 
will,  plot  no  reianche  and  no  irre- 
dentas  poison  their  thought.  Austria 
seems  forever  cured  of  imperialism  and 
militarism.  She  does  not  long  for  the 
Hapsburgs,  neither  is  she  weeping  for 
her  lost  provinces.  She  wants  to  be  able 
to  live,  even  to  learn  how  to  live,  and 
she  is  leaning  heavily. 

While  the  Quakers  feel  that  the  dra- 
matic moment  of  help  for  Vienna  is 
past,  they  cannot  desert  her  now,  when 
the  slow,  constructive,  unromantic 
work  looms  so  large. 

BUT  there   is   one  region  where  the 
color  has  ebbed  and  faded — the  oc- 
cupied territory  of  Germany. 

Here  and  there  a  grey  uniform, 
mended  till  it  looks  like  the  new  map 
of  Europe;  a  shabby  coat  or  cap,  rem- 
nants of  the  war,  reluctantly  worn 
with  civilian  clothes,  a  daring  officer 
in  his  regimentals  bemedaled  and  be- 
ribboned  (as  proud  as  a  cock  who  lost 
the  fight),  declaring  his  loyalty  to  the 
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We  Will  Send  You 
a  Box  of  Cigars 

We'll  do  this  in  an  honest,  mercenary 
efTort  to  prove  that  we  can  save  you  a  sub- 
stantial amount  on  each  cigar  and  yet  make 
a  reasonable  profit  ourselves. 

We  make  cigars.  We  make 
cigars  good  enough  to  back 
up.  \\'e  sell  them  direct  to 
consumers  at  only  one  cost 
of  handling  and  only  one 
profit. 

If  this  saving  each  time 
you  smoke  is  wortli  while, 
write  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  box. 

Our  El  Nelsor  is  a  4)4- 
inch  cigar  whose  filler  is 
ail  long  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  tobacco,  perfectly 
blended.  Its  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

Most  of  our  customers 
consider  this  cigar  the  equal 
of  any  15-ccnt  cigar  they 
can  buy  at  retail.  Some 
rate  it  much  higher.  We 
can  sell  them  to  you,  direct, 
fresh,  for  8  cents  each  by 
the  box. 

They  are  good  cigars, 
hand-made  by  skilled,  adult 
makers  in  liygieuic  sur- 
roundings. 

Upon  word  from  you,  we 
will  send  you  a  box  of  50, 
postage  prepaid.  You  are 
to  .smoke  ten.  If  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  the  box 
doesn't  seem  amply  worth 
sending  us  $4.00  for,  re- 
turn the  40  unsmoked.  You 
are  under  no  further  obli- 
gation to  us. 

We  make  cigars.  }ou  see, 
that  not  only  have  to  sell, 
but  stay  sold. 

In  ordering,  please  use 
your  letterhead  or  give  ref- 
erence, and  tell  us  whether 
you  prefer  mild,  medium 
or  strong  cigars. 

We  make  other  brands 
of  cigars  which  you  can 
order  for  trial  first. 
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Shivers' 
EI  Nelsor 

EX. ACT 
SIZE 
AND 
SH.\PE 


SenJ  for  our  catalog 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
33  Bank  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

DIVIDEND 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CD. 

.MIegheny  Aveinic   aud   19tli   Street. 

I'liiladflphia.  June  1,  1921. 
The  Diroetors  Imve  declnred  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  three  doHars  ($3.00)  per  share  from  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Company  on  hoth  Common  and 
Preferred  Stocks,  payable  July  1,  1921,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
June   13.    1921.      Checks    will   be   mailed. 

W.\LTEU    G.    HK.NDERSO.N.    Treasurer. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  .Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  borne  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 
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things  that  were,  and  his  hope  that 
they  will  be  again;  a  company  of 
Reichswer,  their  equipment  strictly 
business,  walking  wearily  along,  out  of 
tune  and  time  with  the  times — are  all 
that  is  left  of  the  military  pomp  of 
Germany. 

The  Rhine  is  occupied  and  it  bears 
the  marks.  It  is  more  than  a  river,  it 
is  a  stream  of  blood,  life  blood,  and  the 
occupation  has  turned  the  corpuscles 
from  red  into  pale  white.  There  are 
companies  of  soldiers  around  stacked 
arms,  the  noses  of  menacing  tanks 
pointing  up  into  the  air,  machine  guns 
with  lean  necks  and  round  fat  stom- 
achs; then,  looming  up  suddenly,  like 
two  hands  lifted  in  solemn  petition  are 
the  towers  of  the  "Dom  of  Coin." 

In  the  "good  old  days"  Cologne  was 
either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
Rhine  journey,  and  the  Dom  was  the 
objective.  Innumerable  throngs  of 
"Cooky"  tourists  looked  at  the  superb 
cathedral,  and  some  of  them  felt  the 
power  of  every  up-reaching  turret. 
Some  compared  its  hight  to  the  stand- 
pipe  or  some  other  tallest  thing  in 
their  booming  town  back  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  None  could  escape  the  holy 
power  of  that  noble  interior,  and  they 
whispered  admiration  and  felt  the 
worshipful  mood. 

Now  the  Dom  seems  lost  to  view. 
English  Tommies  squat  on  the  steps, 
one's  favorite  hotel  has  been  com- 
mandeered and  made  into  headquar- 
ters for  something;  another  and  an- 
other has  sharea  the  same  fate,  show- 
ing the  same  wear  and  tear.  There  are 
placards  in  English  commanding  this 
or  that  thing,  and  when  the  Tommies 
read  them  aloud,  one  stumbles  over 
dropped  h's.  Such  and  such  a  place  is 
closed  to  civilians,  soldiers  are  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  public  restaurants 
until  the  fantastic  hour  of  twenty- 
three;  so  that  magic  number  comes  into 
its  own  again.  (There  is  no  a.  m.  or 
p.  m.  in  the  English  zone).  The  Eng- 
lish officers  are  unmistakably  and  un- 
compromizingly  English,  the  monocle 
making  their  immobile  faces  more 
rigid. 

A  few  hours  of  daylight,  then  the 
night,  a  new  morning  and  after  a  short 
railroad  journey  I  saw  the  American 
flag  floating  from  the  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitenstein.  "The  Vaterland  is 
a  little  ruhiger"  where  the  Yanks  keep 
the  "Watch  on  the  Rhine"— tho  fever- 
ish enough,  and  the  truth  of  it 
stranger  indeed  than  fiction!  Any  man 
who  had  foretold  this,  ten  years  ago, 
who  had  visioned  the  American  flag 
waving  from  the  Kaiser's  favorite  pal- 
ace, and  Yankee  soldiers  spilled  all 
over  the  streets  of  Coblenz,  would  have 
been  declared  a  lunatic. 

Friendly  boys  they  are,  young  boys 
on  the  whole,  these  Yankee  soldiers, 
with  here  and  there  a  toughened  speci- 
men of  the  regulars.  The  rest  are 
youngsters  upon  an  adventure,  doing 
their  time  without  much  else  on  their 
minds  than  how  many  marks  one  gets 
for  a  dollar.  Yet  how  quickly  they  go 
in  spite  of  their  number,  because  of 
everlasting  thirst,  blue-eyed  frduleins 
and  fickle  fortune  at  cards. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  keeps  brotherly 
guard  over  them — and  sisterly,  which 
they  like  better.  There  are  huts  every- 
where, from  Andernach  to  Biebrich; 
cheerful  places  with  pictures,  flowers, 
ham  sandwiches,  ice  cream,  and 
"Oh  Lady! — Pie!"  Young  women  old 
enough  to  be  older  sisters  keep  the 
huts,  adorn  them,  sell  the  goodies,  offer 
good  advice  gratis,  and  make  these 
soldiers'  camps  as  sweet  and  attractive 
as  only  one  or  two  young  women  re- 
sourceful to  the  finger  tips  can. 

A  militarized  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
took  me  the  rounds.  First  to  the  for- 
tresses. Fort  Roland,  then  to  Ehren- 
breitenstein. Unchallenged,  our  Ford 
entered,  and  bumped  us  thru  dark  tun- 
nels; huge  gates,  never  before  opened 
to  sightseeing  civilians,  swung  wide 
upon  ugly  barracks,  sun-baked,  empty 
drill  grounds,  guard  houses  full  to 
overflowing,  and  in  a  labyrinth  of 
walks  and  walls  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut. 

The  "Y"  girls  were  busy;  it  was  pay 
day  and  heyday,  for  the  boys  spend 
their  money  while  the  sun  shines — 
also  alas,  when  it  does  not  shine.  I 
saw  on  one  boy's  plate  two  ham  sand- 
wiches, two  chocolate  sundaes,  three 
pieces  of  pie  stacked  like  pancakes; 
and  then  he  had  a  second  helping.  The 
boys  can't  be  homesick  at  Coblenz. 
They  are  in  America,  more  indeed  than 
if  they  were  at  Yuma  or  some  other 
hot  place  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico, 
and  the  reason  is  largely  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  men  and  especially  the  women. 

The  citizens  do  their  share  to  make 
the  boys  feel  at  home.  "Come  in  and 
get  a  genuine  bootblack,"  "Bootblack- 
ing  done  in  all  colors,"  "Mince  pies 
that  mother  used  to  bake,"  "American 
money  changed  at  highest  rats."  By 
these  and  other  signs  they  express  their 
interest  in  the  boys,  and  they  recipro- 
cate. 

On  pay  day  they  go  from  cafe  to 
cafe.  They  buy  everything,  from 
Marzapan  cakes  to  bottles  of  wine,  and 
judging  by  the  unsteadiness  of  some 
of  them,  they  have  purchased  Cognac, 
■which  they  pronounce  "Kooneyack," 
and  which  the  law  pronounces  "dan- 
gerous and  forbidden." 

The  great  Fest-Halle  belongs  to  the 
boys,  and  nowhere  in  their  native 
country  have  they  so  fine  a  place 
for  entertainment.  Boxing,  theatricals, 
concerts,  everything  is  theirs,  the  best 
there  is;  yet  when  one  goes  beneath 
the  surface,  one  sees  that  they  also 
get  the  worst  there  is;  both  they  and 
the  people  of  the  occupied  area.  The 
America  they  bring  to  Coblenz  and 
the  neighboring  villages  is  hardly  fit 
for  export,  and  an  army  of  occupation 
is  rarely  a  cultural  agency.  The  of- 
ficers, even  the  militarized  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
are  forbidden  fraternizing  with  the 
native  population;  so  whatever  of  the 
good  or  noble  we  have  is  not  spread 
abroad,  while  the  vulgar  or  wicked  is 
scattered  broadcast. 

An  American  woman  whose  work 
frequently  carries  her  thru  the  occu- 
pied zone,  declares  that  the  English 
soldiers  get  along  best  with  the  natives; 
that,  and,  pity  it  is,  the  American  sol- 


diers have  created  for  themselves  the 
most  immoral  conditions.  She  says 
that  the  French  officers  are  always 
gentlemen,  tho  they  rule  with  an  iron 
hand.  One  hears  on  all  sides  praises  of 
General  Allen,  and  that  the  adminis- 
trative side  of  our  occupation  is  both 
wise  and  wisely  just. 

I  have  not  seen  black  troops  but  col- 
ored troops:  Algerian  and  Moroccan. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
natives,  they  are  not  worse  than 
others,  but  different.  In  no  case,  I  was 
told  by  the  head  nurse  of  a  maternity 
hospital,  are  the  mulatto  children  born 
of  German  women  due  to  rape.  Unfor- 
tunately the  colored  men  have  a  strange 
attraction  for  the  women  of  this  re- 
gion, and  for  those  of  France  no  less. 

The  fact  is,  that  their  presence  is 
resented  less  here,  where  they  are, 
than  in  America,  where  our  negro- 
phobia  was  used  for  a  rather  despica- 
ble propaganda.  The  occupation  itself 
is  bad,  demoralizing  to  the  soldiers  of 
every  race,  to  the  people  in  every 
region,  and  the  sooner  it  is  ended  the 
better. 

ONE  Sunday  evening  I  attended  a 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
English  Quakers.  The  hall  was  crowded 
and  many  were  standing.  The  speaker 
was  Carl  Heath,  an  Englishman,  and  if 
England  has  a  hundred  such  righteous 
men  she  will  not  perish,  in  spite  of  her 
iniquities.  He  spoke  calmly,  as  calmly 
as  only  the  English  can  speak,  and  as 
simply  as  only  Quakers  can,  of  the 
futility  of  force  and  the  iniquity  of 
revenge. 

The  men,  and  there  were  many  who 
took  part,  spoke  like  sick  men,  or  men 
astray,  seeking  a  trail  they  had  lost. 
They  envied  Carl  Heath  his  simple 
faith,  his  directness  of  speech. 

There  were  Socialists,  Pietists,  Com- 
munists and  cranks,  with  panaceas 
and  crude  suggestions  of  every  sort. 
None  spoke  as  well  as  one  who  has 
founded  a  society  called  "Das  Neue 
Werk."  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  joined  him,  have  moved  onto  the 
land,  and  by  hard  work,  simple  living 
and  clear  thinking,  are  trying  to  make 
of  Germany  a  "New  Creation." 

I  found  in  Frankfort  an  editor  who 
has  some  sense  and  a  world  view.  He 
edits  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  "May 
his  tribe  increase."  He  told  me  this 
story.  During  the  occupation  by  French 
troops  he,  as  a  newspaper  man,  was 
free  from  the  compulsion  of  being  in- 
doors at  9  o'clock  at  night. 

Walking  thru  the  deserted  street  one 
night,  he  met  a  colored  trooper  and 
said  to  him  in  French:  "This  is  not 
very  exciting."  To  which  the  man  re- 
plied: "No,  Monsieur,  it  is  not,  and  I 
don't  want  excitement.  I  want  to  go 
home  to  my  people.  Perhaps  some  day 
you  and  we  shall  have  sense  enough  to 
prevent  such  a  calamity  as  this  war, 
and  we  may  all  remain  at  home  and 
eat  our  bread  in  peace." 

Perhaps  it  has  come  true  that  God 
has  "confounded  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent," and  that  "out  of  the  mouth  of" 
— Colonials — who  are  but  "babes  and 
sucklings"  He  has  "ordained  strength." 
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Pebbles 

"Where  do  the  jelly-fish  get  their  jelly?" 
"From  the  ocean   currents." — Widow. 

He  (passionately) — Darling,  I  have  a 
secret  to  whisper  into  your  ear — where 
is  it? — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

Doctor — Did  that  medicine  straighten 
your  husband  out  all  right? 

Wife — Yes,  we  buried  him  yesterday. — 
Yale  Record. 

Citizen — Judge,  I'm  too  sick  to  do  jury 
duty ;  I've  got  a  bad  case  of  the  itch. 

Judge — Excuse  accepted.  Clerk,  scratch 
this  man  out ! — Widow. 

Jack — Say,  Artie,  this  firecracker  won't 
go  off. 

Artie — That's  funny,  it  went  off  all  right 
a  minute  ago. — Boys'  Life. 

Alice — Did  you  see  the  leopards  at  the 
Vodivil  last  night? 

Stage  Hand — Yes,  I  spotted  them  before 
they  came  on. — Stanford  Chaparral. 

He — My  brother  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  me.  I  don't  suppose  you've  met  him, 
have  you? 

She — No,  but  I  should  like  to. — Yale 
Record. 

"Was  your  daughter's  musical  education 
a  profitable  venture?"  asked  Smith. 

"Rather,"  said  Brown.  "I  bought  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  us  at  half  their 
value." — Blighty. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  railroad  track, 

The  train  was  coming  fast ; 
The  boy  stepped  off  the  railroad  track 

To  let  the  train  go  past ! 

— Lehigh  Burr. 

Teacher — Which  one  of  the  five  senses 
— sight,  feeling,  hearing,  taste  or  smell — 
could  you  get  along  best  without? 

Small  Boy — Feeling,  because  when  you 
get  in  an  accident  you  won't  get  hurt. — 
Boys'  Life. 

Little  Roy — We've  been  playing  school, 
mother. 

Mother — Well,  I  hope  you  were  well  be- 
haved during  the  school  hours. 

Little  Roy — I  didn't  need  to  be,  be- 
cause I  was  the  teacher. — New  York  Olohe. 

A  young  college  boy  from  our  city 
Was  thrown  into  jail — what  a  pity  ! 

He  attempted  to  steal 

A  ferryboat's  keel. 
So  his  room  would  look  boyish  and  pretty. 

— Juggler. 

Elsie — Mama.  George  Washington  must 
have  had  an  awful  good  memory,  didn't 
he? 

Mother — Why,  my  dear? 

Elsie — Because  everywhere  I  go  I  see 
monuments  to  his  memory. — The  Christian 
Advocate. 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  much  water  to  a 
gallon  flows  over  Niagara  Falls?"  asked 
George. 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea !  How 
much?"  returned  his  friend. 

"Oh !  Exactly  four  quarts,"  replied 
George. — Exchange. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson — Enjiland  wilf 
be  dry  in  ten  years. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jk. — My  fathei'- 
is  of  all  men  the  most  democratic. 

Secretary  Hughes — We  need  trainee^ 
men  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service.. 

Lady  Astor — I  would  rather  have  a  rat- 
tle snake  around  than  a  disgruntled  domes- 
tic servant. 

Warren  G.  Harding — I  would  rather 
be  an  American  citizen  than  a  potentate  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot — 
Some  of  the  largest  churches  are  losing, 
control  over  the  young  women  and  men. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — A  woman  who  fixes- 
up  a  den  for  her  husband  usually  succeeds^ 
in  putting  everything  into  it  except  the- 
husband. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Brown — If  a  student  is  to 
receive  the  maximum  of  attention  from  aa 
average  American  college  he  must  be  to 
some  extent  a  mental  or  a  moral  deficients 

National  Republican  Committee- 
woman  Harriet  Taylor  Upton — The 
country  has  been  "fathered"  to  death.  It 
needs  a  little  bit  of  "mothering"  right  now. 

James  P.  Sin  not — Jack  Dempsey  does- 
not  write  or  eat  with  his  left  hand,  but  he 
bats  left-handed  when  playing  baseball  and 
handles  a  tennis  racket  with  the  left  hand. 

Herbert  Hoover — There  is  no  more  in- 
conceivable folly  than  this  continued  riot 
of  expenditure  on  battleships  at  a  time 
when  great  masses  of  humanity  are  dying 
of  starvation. 

Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss — Why  should  not 
the  United  States  take  the  lead  in  the 
definite  proposal  and  demand  for  a  reason- 
able limitation  of  armaments?  Who  can  do- 
it better  than  we? 

Dolly-  Madison— I  should  hardly  refer 
to  Mrs.  Goodhue  Livingston,  Mrs.  Walter 
Cutting,  Mrs.  George  G.  DcWitt,  Mrs.. 
Charles  Steele,  the  Hoyts,  Clarence  H.. 
Mackay,  etc.,  as  unimportant  people. 

Walter  George  Smith — As  a  leading 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  we  should 
make  it  known  that  justice  towards  the 
Armenians  is  the  condition  of  generosity 
on  our  part  towards  the  Allied  powers. 

Opening  Nights 

Sun-Kist — a  California  extravaganza 
produced  by  Fanchon  and  Marko.  Good, 
average  musical  comedy.   (Globe  Theater.) 

Miss  Billie  Shaw  and  Co.  produce  five 
flimsy  and  tawdry  playlets  that  occasion- 
ally are  vehicles  for  a  slight  prettiness  of 
costume  and  picture.   (Apollo  Theater.) 

The  Broadway  Whirl — familiar  type  of 
summer  show,  with  heavy  shower  of  puns, 
manicure  songs  and  gorgeous,  rainbow  cos- 
tumes. Richard  Carle  is  funny  and  Blanch 
King  sings.  (Times  Square  Theater.) 
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©  Keystcme   View 

When  the  ships  brought  our  soldiers  home,  we  marched  them  gloriously  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  the  Washington  Arch,  built  in  memory  of  the  first  great  fighter  for  our  democracy,  was 
like  a  gate  of  welcome  to  them  all.  It  was  of  no  consequence  then  that  Italian,  Irishman, 
Jew  marched  side  by  side.  Today,  in  sharp  reaction,  we  are  drawing  back  into  ourselves, 
and — thru  motives  of  self-defense  or  selfishness,  however  that  may  be — we  are  substituting 
fear,  suspicion,  antagonism  for  the  mutual  trust  and  cooperation  that  was  the  war  mood.  On 
the  opposite  page,  Mr.  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt  presents  one  of  the  studies  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  this  new  spirit,  the   "pull-apart"  spirit  which  he  calls  "The  New  Hyphenism" 
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New  York  and  the  Real  Jew 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  A  rticles  on  "The  New  Hyphenism'* 

By  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt 


FOR  the  thousandth  time,  Lucille  Rogers  sang  "Eli ! 
Eli!"— "My  God!  My  God!"— before  a  Ghetto  audi- 
ence on  New  York's  East  Side.  As  usual,  there  was  a 
frenzy  of  applause,  but  not  a  Jew  among  her  hearers 
recognized  that  anything  exceptionally  dramatic  had  oc- 
curred. 

It  had.  "Eli!  Eli!"  is  the  wail  of  a  Jewess  crucified  by 
Anti-Semites,  and  on  the  day  when  the  East  Side  prima 
donna   sang  "Eli!    Eli!"   for   the   thousandth   time,   Henry 
Ford's    Dearborn    Indepeyident    made 
Anti-Semitism  a  reality  in  America  by 
accusing  the  Jews  not  only  of  having 
caused  the  unrest  that  has  followed 
the  war,  but  of  plotting  to  overthrow 
this  and  every  other  government  and 
rule  the  world — a  monstrous  charge, 
very   nearly   as    shocking    to   Jewish- 
American  sensibilities  as  a  pogrom  in 
East  Broadway. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Jews 
have  talked  of  little  else.  In  Orchard 
Street  the  pushcart  mercants  gasp 
"Eli!  Eli!  Persecuted— here— in  'free' 
America!  Oi,  oi,  oi,  what  a  country!" 
Half  way  up  the  Metropolitan  Tower, 
in  the  offices  of  the  American  Jewish 

Congress,  Mr.  Bernard  Richards  said 
to    me    one    morning,    "Isn't    this    a 

shame?  Thruout  the  war  we  all  pulled 

together.  Now  we  are  pulling  apart." 

The  Jewish  newspaper  row  fringing 

Seward    Square    seethes   with    wrath, 

and  there  are  evidences  of  distressed 

apprehension.  Jew-baiting  has  begun. 

Where  will  it  end? 

Meanwhile  Facts,  a  Jewish  brochure, 

cries,  "Henry  Ford,  you  are  a  liar,  a 

self-confessed  traitor,  and  lower  than 

an  anarchist!" — apparently  with  the 

intention   of  goading  him   into   suing 

for  damages,  as  then  a  court  of  justice 

would  announce  its  decision  regarding 

the  forged  "Protocols  of  the  Learned 

Elders     in     Zion,"     upon     which    his 

wholesale     accusations     against      the 

"formidable    sect"    are   chiefly   based. 
Happily  there  are  Jews  who  can  laugh.  Over  their  pot 

cheese  and  sour  cream  at   Strunsky's,  the  intellectuals  of 

the  Ghetto  exclaim,  "Who  would  have  imagined  that  Gen- 
tiles could  be  so  superstitious?"  and  in  East  Side  bookshops 

they  blurt  out,  jeeringly,  "Rule  the  world!  Could  anything 

be    funnier?    True,    a    certain    Leon    Brauenstein,    better 


New  York  is: 

The  largest  Negro  city 
The  largest  Jewish  city 
The  largest  Italian  city 
The  largest  Irish  city 

The  third  largest  German  city 
in  the  world. 

In  New  York,  better  than 
anywhere  else,  is  "The  New 
Hyphenism"  to  be  observed 
and  studied.  This  is  Mr. 
Hartt's  phrase  for  the  post- 
war state  of  things,  when  in 
reaction  from  the  war  need  to 
draw  together  under  a  com- 
mon flag,  race  antagonisms 
and  race  exclusiveness  are 
straining  and  striking  at  the 
"hyphen"  which  binds  the  new 
America  from  other  shores  to 
the  old.  In  "I'd  Like  to  Show 
You  Harlem"  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  April  2,  Mr.  Hartt 
presented  the  picture  of  the 
Negro  city  on  Manhattan. 
This  article  on  the  Jews  in 
New  York  carries  on  the 
story,  and  the  other  articles 
of  the  group  will  appear  in 
subsequent  issues 


known  as  Trotzky,  is  war  minister  in  Russia.  One  Jew. 
One — count  him !  But  the  mass  of  formerly  prosperous 
Jews  in  Russia  (they  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie)  have 
been  stripped  of  their  all  if  not  butchered  outright.  For- 
midable, are  we?  Look  at  us  here  in  New  York.  See  how 
harmless  we  are  and  on  the  whole  how  helpless!" 

A  point  well  taken.  With  its  1,500,000  Jews,  New  York 
is  the  world's  greatest  Jewish  city.  Nearly  half  the  Jews 
in  North  America  live  there.  Nearly  10  per  cent  of  all  the 

Jews  on  earth  do.  From  "Coheney" 
Island  to  "Kike's  Peak"  and  beyond, 
they  swarm.  Every  fourth  New  York- 
er is  a  Jew.  There  are  five  times  as 
many  Jews  in  New  York  as  in  any 
other  municipality  under  the  sun,  and 
more  Jews  than  were  ever  before 
gathered  together  in  a  single  place. 
Columbia  University  is  one-third  Jew- 
ish, the  City  College  97  per  cent 
Jewish,  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  with  its  6000  pupils,  almost 
wholly  Jewish.  Jews  monopolize  the 
real  estate  business,  the  ready-made 
clothing  business,  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness. There  are  Jewish  policemen. 
There  are  Jewish  firemen.  A  famous 
bridge  has  been  rechristened  "the 
Jewish  Passover."  But  are  these  Jews 
in  New  York  a  formidable  sect?  Are 
they  a  power  financially,  even?  When 
Zangwill  was  asked  to  write  on  "Why 
Jews  Succeed,"  he  replied,  "They 
don't,"  and  the  New  York  Jews  agree 
with  him.  Note  what  happened  when 
the  great  Zionist  drive  (slogan,  "Re- 
build the  Jewish  homeland  now")  un- 
dertook to  raise  a  mere  matter  of 
$10,000,000. 

Apart  from  coteries  who  declare, 
"We  are  not  a  race,  but  only  a  re- 
ligious sect,"  and  from  other  coteries 
who  assert,  "Nationalism  is  narrow 
and  evil ;  what  the  world  needs  is  uni- 
versal brotherhood,"  all  good  Jews  are 
Zionists.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Jew- 
ish volunteers  from  New  York — the 
first  Jewish  military  unit  in  2000  years — fought  under 
Allenby,  with  the  seven-branched  manora  on  their  caps 
and  the  shield  of  David  as  their  standard.  When  Palestine 
became  a  Zionist  state,  innumerable  New  York  Jews 
paraded,  cheering.  Ghetto  shops  display  maps  of  Pales- 
tine, with  the  names  in  Hebrew  letters.  Zionist  calendars 
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appear  in  Jewish  homes — gayly  litho- 
graphed affairs,  showing-  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  draped  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  while  before  her  a  Jewish 
maiden  waves  aloft  the  blue  and  white 
flag  of  Zion  with  its  six-pointed  blue 
star. 

At  Zionist  headquarters  in  Fifth 
Avenue  I  met  young  Jews  who  were  on 
the  point  of  emigrating  to  Palestine. 
Quite  a  few  have  already  gone.  A  Pal- 
estine Tools  Campaign  Committee  sup- 
plies agricultural  implements.  The 
Red  Mogen  David  of  America  pro- 
motes "the  welfare  of  Jewish  legion- 
aries for  Palestine  and  their  families 
and  the  transplanting  into  the  land  of 
Israel  of  orphans  from  the  war- 
stricken  countries."  Recently  Mr.  Na- 
than Straus  gave  $100,000  to  found  the 
Medical  Research  and  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Jerusalem. 
From  of  old  every  good  Jew  has  re- 
cited a  Hebrew  prayer  bewailing  the 
Dispersion  and  begging  for  the  Resto- 
ration; now  that  the  prayer  is  answered, 
Zionism  has  emerged  from  its  merely 
sentimental  phase  and  become  a  pas- 
sion. Yet  how  fared  the  great  Zionist 
drive?  Demanding  $10,000,000,  it  got 
reason?  Jews  lack  money. 

Nothing  is  more  pitifully  absurd  than  the  alleged  wealth 
of  New  York's  Jewish  population.  Here  and  there  some 
Straus  or  Schiff  or  Baruch  amasses  riches  on  a  grand 
scale,  tho  seldom  on  the  grandest.  Frequently,  because  of 
their  oriental  instinct  for  display,  Jews  appear  splendidly 
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prosperous.  Thanks  to  their  native  gen- 
erosity, impressive  buildings  house 
their  Mount  Sinai  and  Beth-Israel 
hospitals,  their  Clara  de  Hirsch  Home 
for  Working  Girls,  their  Y.  M.  H.  A., 
and  their  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Or- 
phan Asylum,  while  a  few  Jewish  cen- 
ters of  worship — notably  the  Temples 
Beth-El  and  Emanu-El  in  Fifth  Avenue 
— lead  the  undiscerning  to  conclude  that 
in  general  the  New  York  Jews  are  rich. 
Whereas,  the  bulk  of  them  (witness 
the  throngs  that  block  your  way  on  the 
clothing  district  sidewalks  at  the  noon 
hour)  have  with  incredible  suffering 
barely  attained  the  sweatshop  level  of 
existence  and  shudder  lest  they  drop 
from  that.  Formidable?  About  as  for- 
midable financially  as  they  are  politi- 
cally! 

Irish  Boston  has  its  Irish  mayors. 
Jewish  New  York  has  had  no  Jewish 
mayors,  and  just  now  the  president  of 
its  board  of  aldermen  is  a  Mr.  La 
Guardia.  A  member  of  that  board  voted 
against  granting  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  Professor  Einstein,  Jewish 
savant,  and  Dr.  Weizmann,  successor 
to  Dr.  Hertzl  as  leader  of  world-wide 
Zionism.  Police  authorities  in  New  York  fearlessly  enraged 
every  Jew  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  Passover  wine.  And 
even  when  Jews  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  become 
"formidable,"  they  decline  to.  Of  the  great  New  York  daihes, 
two  are  Jewish.  See  if  in  either  the  World  or  the  Times 
you  can  trace  the  machinations  of  a  "formidable  sect." 
Far  from  scheming  to  overthrow  [Continued  on  page  672 
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^^When  /  Was  Young— 

A  New  Version  o£  the  Old  Story  About  the  Girls  of  Then  and  Now 

By  Annie  G.  Porritt 


SOME  forty  years 
ago,  away  back  in 
the  nineteen- 
eighties,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  wrote,  and  the 
Saturday  Review  of 
London  published  a 
series  of  articles  on 
"The  Girl  of  the 
Period."  These  articles 
at  once  attained  a  wide 
success,  if  success  can 
be  measured  by  the 
number  of  people  who 
read  them,  talked  about 
them  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  newspapers  ap- 
proving them.  They 
were  the  precursors  of 

many,  many  articles  of  similar  character  that  have  been 
given  to  the  world  between  that  time  and  the  present;  for 
the  "Girl  of  the  Period"  is  always  with  us,  whether  that 
period  be  the  twentieth  century  or  the  days  of  the  first 
Isaiah. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  herself  was  very  much  "the  modern 
woman."  She  lived  in  England  while  her  husband  lived  in 
America;  for  she  took  lightly  the  duties  and  responsibili- 


Professor  Giddings,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Independent,  goes  on  record  as  saying  that  "whether 
girls  wear  their  skirts  short  or  long  makes  as  much 
difference  as  w^hether  a  man  parts  his  hair  in  the 
middle  or  on  the  side." 

The  author  of  this  article  says,  "Modesty  is  spiritual, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  clothes." 

What  do  you  think? — about  the  whole  subject  that 
this  brings  up,  or  about  any  part  of  it?  Write  us  a 
letter,  two  or  three  hundred  words  long,  defending  or 
blaming  the  girls  of  today,  defining  the  situation  as  you 
see  it  in  the  fairest  way  you  can.  Address  your  con- 
tribution to  The  Contest  Editor,  and  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Independent  we  will  publish  a  selection  from 
the  responses  we  receive 


ties  of  married  life.  It 
might  have  seemed  that 
she  would  have  been 
sympathetic  with  the 
"new  woman,"  and  that 
she  would  have  given 
support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  efforts  that 
were  then  making  for 
higher  education  and 
the  opening  of  the  pro- 
fessions. But  no,  every 
effort  of  girls  toward 
greater  freedom,  toward 
better  education,  toward 
the  breaking  down  of 
the  barriers  that  sur- 
rounded them  called  for 
Mrs.  Linton's  stern  dis- 
approval, and  greatest  scorn  was  reserved  for  the  college 
girl,  whom  she  represented  as  smoking,  drinking  and  swear- 
ing; altho  in  those  days  the  girls  who  went  to  Girton  and 
Newnham  were  most  scrupulously  careful  not  to  discredit 
the  new  women's  colleges. 

Fashions  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  differed  very 
considerably  from  fashions  in  1921 — just  as  fashions  also 
differed  in  the  days  of  the  first  Isaiah.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
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youth,  with  its  extravagances  and  its  exuberant  vitality 
that  is  an  offense  to  the  older  generation,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  matter  much  how  that  spirit  expresses  itself.  In 
Mrs.  Linton's  case,  the  strictures  were  chiefly  concerned 
with  habits  or  supposed  habits.  In  Isaiah's,  the  indictment 
was  drawn  up  in  a  catalog  of  precious  possessions — 
"their  anklets  and  the  cauls,  and  the  crescents,  the  pend- 
ants and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  headtires  and 
the  ankle  chains  and  the  sashes  and  the  perfume  boxes 
and  the  amulets,  the  rings  and  the  nose  jewels,  the  festi- 
val robes  and  the  mantles  and  the  shawls  and  the  satchels, 
the  hand  mirrors  and  the  fine  linen  and  the  turbans  and 
veils." 

The  chorus  of  blame  for  the  "Girl  of  the  Period"  is  an- 
tiphonal.  It  begins  with  a  deep  bass,  taken  up  by  the  tenors. 
The  old  men,  the  priests  and  prophets,  the  senators  and 
city  fathers,  the  newspaper 
editors  all  join  in  laying 
the  responsibility  for  the 
immorality  of  the  world  on 
the  young  girls,  on  their 
manners  and  the  fashion 
of  their  dress.  Mrs.  Grundy, 
old  and  young — all  the  Mrs. 
Grundys  married  and  un- 
married— take  up  the  re- 
frain. The  whole  burden  of 
the  vice,  the  lowered  stand- 
ards of  morality,  the  gen- 
eral decadence  of  the  age  is 
laid  upon  these  convenient 
scape-goats,  and  the  critics 
get  away  with  it,  because, 
as  a  rule,  the  objects  of 
their  disapprobation  are  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to 
defend  themselves,  and 
they  find  few  advocates. 

One  might  imagine  that 
in  the  course  of  ages  it 
might  occur  to  the  men 
and  women  who  relieve 
their  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  disillusion 
by  attacking  the  "Girl  of 
the  Period"  that  there  was 
a  time  when  they  were 
young  and  when  their  gen- 
eration was  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  their  elders.  The 
girls  of  their  own  time  were 
held  responsible  for  the  evil 
of  the  world,  just  as  they 
themselves  are  now  hold- 
ing responsible  the  girls  of 
1921,  Yet  they  survived  the 
disapproval  and  the  girls  grew  up  to  be  the  women  of  the 
present  day — the  elder  women  who  are  now  held  up  as 
examples  of  what  the  girls  ought  to  be. 

No  such  perspective  is  recognized  by  the  critics  of  our 
modern  girls.  They  feel  that  this  is  an  age  without  parallel; 
that  standards  are  being  smashed  as  they  never  were  be- 
fore, and  that  even  if  girls  were  foolish  and  sometimes 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  mankind  in  the  past,  there  never 
was  a  day  when  the  "Girl  of  the  Period"  was  so  endanger- 
ing civilization  as  she  is  at  the  present  moment. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  contention.  Standards  ai-e 
being  subjected  to  examination  and  merciless  criticism  in  a 
way  that  would  have  startled  the  Girton  or  Newnham  girls 
of  Mrs.  Linton's  animadversions.  Girls  nowadays  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  maxims  and  prohibitions 
merely  because  they  are  handed  down  from  hoary  an- 
tiquity. 


The  latest  thing  in  ladies'  sports'  wear — according  to  Harper's 
Weekly  in  1885.  This  was  just  about  the  time  when  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  was  righteously  denouncing  modern  girlhood  in  the  press 


The  continual  antiphonal  chorus  of  blame  arouses  also 
at  the  present  time  a  feeling  of  impatience  and  resentment, 
which  is  probably  stronger  than  the  similar  feeling  in  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Linton — or  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  There  is 
less  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the  long  infliction  of 
many  injustices  produced  in  our  grandmothers  and  even  in 
ourselves  of  the  older  generation.  The  mood  is  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Undeserved  and  exaggerated  blame  produces  reck- 
lessness, contempt  of  the  opinion  of  the  elders,  and  un- 
willingness to  listen  even  to  the  wisest  and  most  kindly  and 
sympathetic  of  advice. 

Before  we  impose  our  standards  and  our  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  in  conduct  upon  the  girls,  it  might  be  well  to 
ask  by  what  right  we  can  ask  her  to  accept  them. 

First    of    all,    we    have     to    concede    frankly    that    in 

these  post-war  days  we  are 
facing  a  world  which  in 
many  respects  is  not  so 
good  a  world  as  that  in 
which  we  who  have  passed 
the  forty  or  the  fifty  line 
grew  up.  War  has  left  its 
horrible  traces  on  us  all.  It 
has  demoralized  both  victor 
and  vanquished,  and  left  its 
legacy  of  hatred  and  greed, 
of  selfishness  and  reckless- 
ness of  human  life  and  hap- 
piness. 

If  there  is  any  human 
being  who  is  innocent  of 
these  direful  results  and 
who  is  entirely  without  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  it  is 
the  baby  who  is  just  coming 
into  it.  The  children  gen- 
erally are  free  of  all  re- 
sponsibility for  deteriora- 
tion in  morals  due  to  the 
habit  of  the  war-mind.  The 
"Girl  of  the  Period"  was  a 
little  child  when  the  war  be- 
gan. She  did  nothing  to 
bring  on  the  struggle.  Of 
all  this  we  must  entirely  ac- 
quit her. 

On  the  other  hand,  she — 
if  she  were  as  articulate 
and  as  ready  to  cast  stones 
at  her  elders  as  they  are  to 
inflict  punishment  on  her — 
would  have  a  tremendous 
indictment  to  bring  against 
us.  It  is  we  of  the  older 
generation  who  accepted  war  as  the  only  way  to  settle  our 
diflferences — differences  in  which  she  was  not  in  the  least 
interested. 

Nevertheless  the  war  and  its  consequences  have  affected 
the  girls  to  a  degree  of  which  they  are  themselves  hardly 
conscious. 

They  may  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  sub- 
consciously they  arraign  their  elders  and  the  standards 
of  the  past  for  what  happened  to  the  world  when  war  took 
the  place  of  peace  and  barbarism  again  reigned  supreme 
in  Europe,  with  the  echoes  of  barbarism  affecting  every 
heart  and  mind  in  America.  What  right  have  the  elders  to 
impose  standards  of  conduct  on  the  young?  They  did  not 
succeed  in  securing  standards  of  conduct  for  themselves 
which  would  have  averted  this  great  calamity.  Why  should 
the  girls  accept  a  precept  or  a  prohibition  simply  because 
it  is  handed  down  from  the  past?  [Co7itinued  on  page  677 


Big  Shears — or  Common  Sense? 

A  Timely  Discussion  of  the  Problem  of  Moving-Picture  Censorship 

By  Henry  MacMahon 


THE  imperial  state  of  New  York — 12  per  cent  of  the 
Union  in  population  and  headquarters  of  most  big 
business,  not  forgetting  films — is  about  to  try  the 
great  experiment  of  officially  ordering  what  motion  pictures 
shall  or  shall  not  be  seen  by  its  citizens.  Three  $150-a-week 
commissioners  will  essay  this  office.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  film  licenses  will  add  $1,000,000  to  the  State's  revenues 
annually. 

Without  regarding  the  law  as  a  serious  attack  on  free- 
dom, the  present  writer  does  not  believe  that  its  plan  is 
the  best  way  to  improve  the  movies,  the  results  wher- 
ever else  censorship  was  put  in  practice  having  been 
quite    the    opposite    of   what   was   intended. 

The  censor  is  a  human  being  to  whom  the  personal 
fact  of  $7,800  salary  is  likely  to  loom  larger  than  the 
love  of  fellow-man.  While  the  Governor's  appointees  may 
be  most  public-spirited,  they  are  nevertheless  job-hold- 
ers, and  political  ones  at  that,  who  wield  the  legal  mace 
rather  than  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  uplift.  Now  the 
work  of  selecting  and  commending  films  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  social  service.  It  is  part  of  the  editor's,  preach- 
er's, school  teacher's  work;  it  should  also  be  the  part- 
time  activity  of  women's  committees,  community  lead- 
ers, and  social  settlement  organizations.  On  the  "Let  George 
do  it!"  theory  the  function  is  turned  over  to  the  State 
thru  the  outcries  of  short-sighted  reformers  who  fail  to 
see  that  theirs  should  be  the  actual  participation  in  any 
betterments,  theirs  the  responsibility  for  touching  public 
sentiment  and  creating  a  better  taste. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  chief  executive  appoints  a 
Solon  for  judgment,  a  Georg  Brandes  for  critical  acu- 
men, and  a  veritable  Mrs.  Grundy  for  morals.  What  is  their 
collective  opinion  worth?  In  matters  of  this  sort,  nothing 
at  all!  After  excising  the  obviously  improper  (which  the 
present  police  laws  could  just  as  well  suppress),  the  indi- 
vidual standard  as  to  the  rest  is  as  arbitrary  as  per- 
sonality, and  none  of  the  standards  are  self-consistent  or 
agree.  I  propose  to  show  this  thru  the  history  of  other 
boards.  From  Killigrew  to  Brooke  and  from  Oberholtzer 
and  Funkhouser  to  the  most  callow  girl  sub-clerk  who  tells 
prairie  states  what  they  shall  look  at,  it  is  impossible  to 
cite  a  censor  who  can  be  credited  with  anything  of  con- 
structive achievement.  The  only  worth-while  improvement 
springs  from  group  sentiment  exerted  thru  leaders  who 
voice  the  demand  for  a  sounder  art.  What  we  really  need 
is  a  Ruskin,  a  Morris  of  the  movies — not  a  committee  of 
drill  sergeants! 

In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Kansas  the 
amount  of  trash  exhibited  has  not  been  less  than  in  the 
other  forty-four  states.  The  censors  of  the  named  states 
make  cuts  and  eliminations  ranging  from  a  few  hundred 
to  six  thousand  per  annum.  Pennsylvania  excludes  about 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  subjects  viewed.  Ohio  boasts 
30,000  partly  cut  subjects  since  1913;  those  that  have  been 
excluded  can  be  counted  by  the  hundreds.  A  southwestern 
city  barred  nineteen  subject'-,  in  a  year's  time,  but  ordered 
799  cuts  in  265  other  subjects. 

The  real  point  about  these  cuts  and  excludings  is  they  do 
not  keep  out  of  the  movies  the  mush,  false  sentiment,  clap- 
trap and  cheap  offensive  melodrama  that  constitute  a  main 
evil,  whilst  the  labors  of  the  numerous  jobholders  center 
around  Mrs.  Grundyisms  that  may  or  may  not  be  absurdly 
local  in  their  bearing.  Conceding  that  their  censorship  of 
the  vile  and  vulgar  is  admirable  (tho  the  policeman  of 
average  sense  could  do  that  as  readily) ,  one  may  question 
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whether  the  censors  and  their  subordinates  are  benefactors 
in  their  major  task  of  hair-splitting  distinctions  over  pro- 
priety and  in  their  "moral"  judgment  of  films  that  they 
but  imperfectly  understand. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  latter  was  "The  Miracle 
Man,"  by  far  the  most  universally  popular  of  the  "features" 
now  being  shown  in  the  schools  and  churches.  When  "The 
Miracle  Man"  was  first  presented  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Censors  that  eminent  body  gravely  said:  "Disap- 
proved because  it  deals  with  lust,  prostitution  and  sexual 
immorality."  Among  the  many  other  things  found  fault 
with,  special  objection  was  made  to  one  scene  because  "it 
shows  a  man's  hand  affected  with  a  loathsome  disease!" 
Need  it  be  stated  that  the  disease  he  meant  was  in  the  cor- 
rupt imagination  of  the  viewer  rather  than  in  the  subject? 

After  many  arguments  and  entreaties  and  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  eliminations  the  beautiful  "Miracle 
Man,"  first  rejected,  was  finally  passed;  tho  probably  even 
then  the  Board  didn't  understand  that  progress  away  from 
evil  upward  to  redemption  is  the  outstanding  merit  and 
moral  of  the  story.  Fortunately  for  the  State,  two  veteran 
dramatic  editors  capable  of  appreciating  a  play  in  its 
totality,  were  soon  put  in  charge,  so  that  mistakes  of  this 
kind  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  same  State  gave 
itself  the  ridiculous  distinction  of  barring  any  reference 
to  the  approaching  event  of  birth.  Until  the  courts  ruled 
otherwise,  the  interesting  myth  of  the  stork  was  sacrosanct 
there,  for  neither  the  expectant  parent  making  the  baby 
clothes  nor  the  empty  cradle  could  be  exhibited!  In  another 
State  smoking  by  women  cannot  be  "moviely"  represented, 
tho  inscrutably  enough  the  vaudeville  or  theatrical  player 
can  smoke  as  much  as  she  pleases.  The  length  of  the  kiss 
is  a  problem  that  has  worried  these  learned  film  doctors  not 
a  little.  In  Ohio  more  than  a  yard  and  two-thirds  of  movie 
affection  was  regarded  as  strictly  de  trop,  tho  on  the  sea- 
board or  out  on  the  prairie  osculation  may  linger  eight  to 
sixteen  feet   (a  half  second  to  a  full  second). 

"Carmen"  was  barred  on  account  of  its  tragedy,  Camille 
and  Armand  were  told  to  get  married  and  come  back  for 
review,  the  magnificent  Joan  of  Arc  film  was  prohibited  in 
Canada  and  "Way  Down  East"  kept  out  of  Montreal,  the 
Penn  State  stoutly  objected  to  the  name  of  "The  Easiest 
Way"  and  the  words  of  Jesus  were  ordered  eliminated  from 
"The  Eternal  Magdalene"  sub-captions:  "Let  him  that  is 
without  sin  amongst  you  cast  the  first  stone.  .  .  .  Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee,  go  thou  and  sin  no  more." 

IMAGINE  such  a  hobbling  process  applied  to  printed  or 
acted  literature  and  drama !  Reflect  yet  again  on  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  censorship  over  screen  economics  or  con- 
troversial themes.  Both  the  Keystone  and  Buckeye  States 
saw  fit  to  prohibit  motion  pictures  of  the  coal  strikers'  ac- 
tivities. Rupert  Hughes  saw  his  "Cup  of  Fury"  rejected  for 
fear  workers  might  take  example  of  the  big  scene  and  try 
to  blow  up  a  shipyard.  In  Chicago,  strangest  of  all,  during 
the  Great  War,  Mary  Pickford's  "Little  American"  ran  up 
against  the  ukase  of  Censor  Funkhouser,  who  trembled 
lest  it  might  annoy  the  Germans!  In  the  New  York  law 
the  epithet  "inhuman"  forms  a  loophole  for  the  commis- 
sion to  extend  its  power  against  anything  it  does  not  per- 
sonally approve,  while  "sacrilegious"  would  afford  a  bigoted 
body  excuse  to  bar  films  exposing  hierarchy  and  creed. 

It  is  solely  because  the  cinema  yet  plays  a  comparatively 
slight  role  in  controversial  matters  that  the  measure  does 
not  constitute  a  very  dangerous    [Continued   on  page   679 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  President 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


IT  is  now  six  years  that  the  League  of  Nations  issue 
has  been  before  the  country.  It  is  now  two  years  that 
you  as  Senator,  Presidential  candidate,  President-elect, 
and  President  have  had  the  League  of  Nations  issue  of- 
ficially before  you  for  action. 

As  Senator  you  voted  to  have  the  United  States  enter  the 
existing  League  provided  the  Lodge  amendments  were 
made  part  of  that  act  of  ratification. 

As  Presidential  candidate  you  left  the  country  and  even 
your  own  followers  in  doubt  as  to  your  attitude.  Thirty-one 
preeminent  Republicans — among  whom  were  your  Seci'e- 
tary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  your  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Hoover — assured  their  fellow  countrymen  that 
you  would  go  into  the  existing  League.  Senators  Borah  and 
Johnson  and  the  other  "Irreconcilables"  assured  them  you 
would  not. 

As  President-elect  you  did  not  see  fit  to  disclose  your  at- 
titude on  the  League  beyond  what  you  had  said  during  the 
campaign.  Both  the  "Thirty-one"  and  the  "Irreconcilables" 
claimed  you  for  their  own. 

As  President,  however,  you  have  unequivocally  repudiated 
the  existing  League  of  Nations,  whose  area  comprizes  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  earth  and  whose  population 
numbers  three-quarters  of  the  human  race.  You  even  per- 
mitted without  rebuke  your  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  to  say  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
"commission  or  committee  appointed  by  the  League  or  re- 
sponsible to  it  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  furtively." 

You  have,  nevertheless,  as  Presidential  candidate,  re- 
peatedly promised  during  the  campaign,  and  as  President 
you  have  reiterated  that  promise,  that  you  will  seek  to 
establish  "an  Association  of  Nations  based  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  justice  and  right,  binding  us  in  conference  and 
cooperation  for  the  prevention  of  war  and  pointing  the 
way  to  a  higher  civilization  and  international  fraternity 
in  which  all  the  world  might  share." 

You  have  not  yet  given  the  American  people  the  slightest 
inkling  of  the  terms  of  this  Harding  Association  that  you 
propose  shall  supplant  the  Wilson  League.  Has  not  the  time 
come,  I  respectfully  ask,  for  you  to  do  this? 

Surely  you  cannot  expect  the  forty-eight  members  of  the 
present  League  to  scrap  it  and  come  into  your  Association 
unless  two  things  are  perfectly  clear: 

First,  That  the  new  Association  is  substantially  as  good 
as  or  better  than  the  existing  League,  and 

Second,  That  this  time  a  proposal  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  will  have  the  permanent  and  overwhelming 
support  of  the  American  people. 

You  are  a  statesman  of  sufficient  experience  to  know 
that  our  people  will  not  support  your  Association — no  mat- 
ter how  excellent — without  the  fullest  preliminary  discus- 
sion. Events  of  the  last  two  years  have  demonstrated  this. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  get  public  opinion  behind 
your  association  without  taking  your  countrymen  into  your 
confidence. 

Even  if  your  own  party  were  completely  united  on  the 
issue,  you  would  still  have  to  get  some  Democratic  support 
to  assure  the  ratification  of  your  Association  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate.  As  your  party  was  the  one  that  first  made 
the  League  a  party  issue,  the  Democratic  Senators  would 
be  only  human  now  if  they  turned  the  tables  and  also  made 
your  Association  a  party  issue.  They  control  more  than  a 
third  of  the  votes  in  the  Senate  and  they  can  block  you  as 
you  and  yowr  colleags  blocked  Mr.  Wilson. 

If  you  expect  to  gain  Democratic  support  it  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  propose  an  Association  so  concrete  and  effective 
as    to   commend    itself    to    the    enlightened    sense    of    both 


parties.  Therefore,  the  quicker  you  take  the  American 
people  into  your  confidence  the  better. 

There  is  another  and  even  more  important  reason  why 
you  should  disclose  the  details  of  your  plan  at  once.  The 
world  is  on  the  brink  of  revolution,  famine  and  pestilence. 
The  only  two  great  ideas  that  have  come  out  of  this  war 
as  world  panaceas  are  the  League  of  Nations  and  Bolshe- 
vism. If  you  repudiate  the  existing  League  and  delay  too 
long  suggesting  anything  in  its  place  you  run  the  very 
real  risk  of  making  the  world  believe  you  have  no  plan  at 
all  and  if  that  comes  to  be  generally  believed  can  you  guar- 
antee that  the  world  would  not  turn  to  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  redeem  your 
promises.  The  country  and  the  world  have  waited  long 
enough  to  know  just  what  kind  of  an  Association  of  Nations 
you  have  in  mind.  If  you  delay  much  further  people  every- 
where will  inevitably  conclude  that  either  you  have  no  con- 
crete plan  at  all  or  else  that  you  propose  to  put  party  har- 
mony above  world  welfare.  In  that  event  there  will  be  noth- 
ing left  for  those  who  want  America  to  play  her  rightful 
part  in  stabilizing  the  world  but  to  organize  the  country  so 
as  to  capture  Congress  for  the  League  in  1922  and  the 
Presidency  in  1924.  This  can  be  done,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people — Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
— want  the  United  States  to  enter  some  sort  of  a  League  or 
Association  with  enough  "teeth  in  it"  definitely  to  hasten 
the  day  when  as  Victor  Hugo  prophesied  "the  only  battle- 
field will  be  the  market  opening  to  commerce  and  the  mind 
opening  to  new  ideas." 

It's  an  111  Wind- 


By  Talcott  Williams 


THE  rise  of  wages  is  the  one  great  blessing  of  the 
war  whose  results  will  not  wholly  disappear. 
A  social  uplift  has  come  to  at  least  half,  probably 
three-quarters  of  the  families  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause, while  it  lasted,  war  advanced  wages  to  about  two 
and  a  third  times  the  range  and  level  in  1914. 

This  has  meant  more  children  sent  to  high  school  and 
college.  High  schools,  now  close  to  2,500,000  in  attendance, 
have  grown  from  1,300,000,  or  about  doubled  in  seven 
years.  What  an  advance  this  means !  What  joy  of  knowl- 
edge, open  opportunity,  wider  outlook. 

Waste  has  come;  of  course.  The  rain  falleth  on  the  just 
and  unjust.  But  what  a  beneficence  this  rain  of  higher 
wages  has  been.  A  new  standard  of  life  has  come.  Until 
seven  years  ago — the  years  that  Uncle  Sam  has  labored 
for  his  children  and  sweat  blood  and  treasure— we  once 
foolishly  talked  of  $900  a  year  as  enough  for  an  Ameri- 
can family  of  five;  we  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of  $2,200 
to  $2,500  a  year  as  fit.  As  changes  come,  this  will  be  re- 
duced, but  it  will  remain  twice  the  old  sum. 

Prices  have  risen?  Certainly!  But  prices  have  fallen  and 
fallen  heavily.  They  averaged  twice  and  more  of  advance. 
They  are  not  now,  on  the  average,  more  than  a  third  higher 
wholesale.  The  retailers  have  not  heard  the  news.  So  with 
transportation,  both  railroads  and  trolleys.  They  will  hear. 
They  are  hearing.  The  automobile,  the  railroad's  rival  and 
approaching  fate,  has  heard.  Cheap  car  and  truck,  of  gen- 
eral use,  are  at  old  prices  with  works  busy.  The  industry  as 
a  whole  is  about  at  35  per  cent  capacity. 

Wages  have  fallen  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth.  This  means 
that  $1  of  wages  in  the  war  on  the  broad,  broad  average 
became  $2.30  of  wages.  This  has  been  cut  to  $1.80  to  $2.20. 
This  is  a  very  general  statement,  but  it  is  about  the  way  it 
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works  out  in  iron,  steel,  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  shoes,  clothing, 
for  book  and  job  printers  and  in  many  cities  for  newspaper 
printers  and  pressmen. 

Building  wages  in  the  cities  rose  close  to  three-fold.  In 
New  York,  before  the  war,  buildings  of  size  ran  at  50  cents 
a  cubic  foot.  They  rose  to  $1.30  to  $1.50.  They  are  nearing 
80  to  90  cents.  Meanwhile  a  great  crowd  of  small  buildings, 
on  cheap  land,  is  going  up  around  New  York,  where  build- 
ing wages  have  fallen.  They  have  in  lesser  cities. 

In  unskilled  labor  the  fall  is  a  round  third.  The  man 
with  a  shovel  in  the  great  interior  industrial  empire,  which 
begins  to  blacken  the  sky  at  Harrisburg  and  is  not  ended 
at  Chicago,  was  getting  $5  a  day.  On  many  contracts,  not 
all,  he  has  fallen  to  $3.33. 

But  he  is  turning  out  50  per  cent  more  work.  This  is 
general.  The  big  retail  stores  have  cut  their  staff  heavily, 
but  they  are  getting  out  just  as  many  parcels  and  making 
as  many  sales.  So  factories  and  shops,  that  have  cut  their 
force  to  one-half,  find  their  output  of  product  nearly  as 
great  as  ever.  Everybody  is  spryer.  Each  of  us  is  doing  his 
work  and,  in  general,  her  work  more  efficiently.  This  works 
for  cheap  products  on  a  great  scale. 

People  are  thriftier.  Old  securities  are  low  and  people 
are  a  bit  shivery  as  to  next  Fall;  but  new  securities — 
which  mean  new  capital  just  saved — are  being  bought  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever.  "Hard  times"  are  saving  times. 
"Good  times"  are  spending  times. 

These  are  the  months  when  the  industrious,  the  enter- 
prizing,  the  steady,  the  saving  get  in  their  work. .  So  does 
the  well-managed  enterprize. 

These  periods  of  falling  prices  and  reduced  wages  have 
in  the  past  usually  been  also  periods  of  collision  and  wide- 
spread strikes.  After  1873  we  had  the  railroad  riots  of 
1877;  after  1884,  the  terrible  conflicts  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  and  in  the  Southwest.  After  the  Home- 
stead steel  strike  in  1892  and  the  failure  of  1100  banks  in 
1893,  there  came  Debs  and  the  Chicago  railroad  strikes. 

This  frightful  waste  and  loss  for  all,  from'  industrial 
conflicts,  has  been  saved  by  both  the  intelligence  and  the 
higher  organization  of  labor.  The  union  is  a  great  regu- 
lator at  a  time  like  this.  Mr.  Gompers,  after  1907,  saved 
standards  of  wages  at  the  cost  of  unemployment.  He  is 
doing  that  now.  He  could  not  do  this  if  labor  were  not 
intelligent. 

CAPITAL  has  been  wiser  than  in  the  past.  Big  establish- 
ments like  the  Swifts  in  the  meat-packing  trade  are 
taking  the  workmen  into  management.  All  over  the  country 
figures  and  facts  have  been  published  by  employers.  In 
raw  materials,  corn,  wheat,  meats,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  cop- 
per, hides,  leather,  the  fall  has  been  headlong.  Mr.  Gary, 
head  of  the  Steel  Trust,  has  been  insisting  on  a  slow  re- 
duction, extending  over  a  year.  This  is  good  for  the  Steel 
Trust,  which  made  in  book  profits  a  very,  very  large  sum, 
perhaps  $400,000,000,  in  the  war;  but  it  defers  building 
revival  and  it  squeezes  the  middlemen. 

Salaries  in  colleges  and  schools  maintain  the  advance 
they  secured.  Nothing  short  of  a  great  war  could  have 
accomplished  this  reform.  Retail  prices  rob  teachers  at 
present  of  a  part  of  the  benefits  of  the  advance  in  pay; 
but  the  prices  will  fall.  Salaries  will  not.  Adequate  tests 
for  capacity  have  not  improved  with  the  salaries. 

The  pay  of  actors  has  doubled  for  all  and  quadrupled 
for  the  top.  The  Los  Angeles  group  of  movie  people  paid 
$3,000,000  in  income  tax  in  1919  and  twice  that  last  year. 
Chorus  girls,  who  had  $18  a  week,  have  gone  up  to  $40. 
In  these  fields  the  fall  will  not  be  in  rates,  but  in  employ- 
ment. 

The  unemployment  current  in  all  fields  is  in  very  wide 
measure  the  elimination  of  the  slack,  the  inefficient.  High 
wages  did  not  bring  efficiency  from  1915  to  1920;  the  re- 
verse, rather.  It  is  epoch-making  that  the  Amalgamated 
Garment-Workers*  Union  in  New  York  City,  in  closing  a 


long  strike  with  a  15  per  cent  cut,  also  made  arrangements, 
thru  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and  employed,  to 
maintain  efficiency  under  the  reduced  wages. 

Railroad  labor  is  having  its  first  reduction  in  wages. 
Efficiency  has  not  yet  returned,  tho  there  is  improvement. 
The  risk  is  that  the  truck  will  get  the  profit-making  freight 
before  efficiency  comes.  Such  cuts  as  have  come  run  from 
10  to  30  per  cent.  The  railroads  cannot  spend  the  share  of 
their  income  on  labor  that  they  now  do,  and  survive. 

Two  Indiscretions 

IF  it  is  right  to  rebuke  an  American  Admiral  in  London 
for  slandering  Ireland,  what  reprimand  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  an  Ambassador  in  London  who  has  slandered 
the  United  States? 

Fair  Play -or  No  Play  at  All? 

By  Edward  N.  Clopper 

A  human  being  between  birth  and  two  years  of  age 
is  called  an  infant;  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  is  an 
infant  until  he  reaches  his  majority,  but  in  looking 
at  him  through  the  eyes  of  social  work  we  can  allow  him 
only  two  years  of  infancy.  Between  two  and  five  years  he  is 
of  pre-school  age;  and  between  five  and  eighteen  or  twenty, 
of  school  age.  In  the  infancy  and  pre-school  periods,  social 
work  is  almost  altogether  in  the  fields  of  health,  provision 
for  home  life,  and  protection  from  cruelty  and  neglect.  It 
is  the  child  of  school  age  for  whom  the  bulk  of  social  work 
for  children  is  done.  Is  he  feeble-minded? — there  are  agen- 
cies to  test  him,  to  classify  him,  to  train  him.  Is  he  delin- 
quent?— there  are  other  agencies  to  study  him,  to  deal  with 
him,  and  to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  Is  he 
dependent,  neglected,  crippled,  or  exploited? — there  are 
agencies  to  care  for  him  in  any  of  these  cases. 

But  what  of  the  child  who  is  not  deserted,  or  destitute, 
or  neglected,  or  abused,  or  dependent,  or  delinquent,  or 
defective? — the  ordinary  child  whom  you  and  I  know  and 
meet  every  day,  the  "average"  child,  if  we  may  call  him 
so — what  about  him?  He  is  surely  the  rule  in  this  land  of 
ours,  and  the  others  are  the  exceptions.  The  "average" 
boys  and  girls,  the  ones  who  are  normal  in  respect  of  mind, 
body,  activities,  and  home  life,  are  about  to  take  our  places 
before  long.  Will  they  be  ready  to  fill  them  better  than  we 
have  done?  They  do  not  need  testing,  or  classifying,  or 
reforming — they  are  sound  and  fit  for  the  job.  But  they 
do  need  the  chance  to  develop  whatever  is  in  them  of  latent 
good  so  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  themselves  and  others. 
Are  they  getting  this  chance? 

I  know  there  are  fine  school  buildings,  and  elab- 
orate school  equipment,  and  playgrounds,  and  libraries, 
and  other  educational  and  recreational  advantages  for 
children,  open  to  all  who  will  use  them,  but  where  are  they? 
In  the  cities.  And  where  are  most  of  the  children?  In  the 
country. 

What  do  the  country  children  have?  Generally  speaking, 
they  have  the  poorest  schools,  the  poorest  teachers,  the 
least  opportunity  and  the  least  facilities  for  recreation,  the 
fewest  books,  the  least  companionship,  and  the  slightest 
contact  with  the  progressive  life  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
pathetic  thing  to  see  a  lot  of  bright  and  sturdy  children 
cramped  up  in  rigid,  ill-fitting  desks  or  huddled  on  benches 
around  a  red-hot  stove,  in  a  bare  and  dismal  schoolhouse, 
wrongly  lighted,  wrongly  ventilated,  and  unadorned,  dron- 
ing out  dreary  and  bewildering  facts  to  an  unsympathetic 
and  wretchedly  qualified  teacher.  In  one  of  our  states,  for 
instance,  there  are,  in  this  year  of  grace,  nearly  five  thou- 
sand teachers  whose  educations  did  not  go  b»yond  the  ele- 
mentary school !  And  they  are  teaching  in  the  rural  schools. 

The  appeal  I  make  is  for  the  normal  child,  and  especially 
the  child  of  the  country.  And  it  is  in  the  country,  too,  "that 
child  labor  is  chiefly  found — not  in  the  mines,  the  factories. 
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the  workshops,  the  stores,  the  streets,  but  on  the  farms — a 
million  and  a  half  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  reported 
as  laborers  on  farms,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these 
woi'king  for  persons  other  than  their  parents,  hired  out  as 
hands.  So  far  as  community  thought  and  action  are  con- 
cerned, they  get  little  or  no  attention.  We  make  our  cities 
attractive  and  when  boys  and  girls  flock  in  from  the  coun- 
try we  wonder  why  they  do  it.  How  can  they  be  so  foolish 
as  to  leave  the  whispering  trees,  the  babbling  brooks,  the 
lowing  kine,  God's  great  open  out-of-doors?  We  give  them 
the  worst  of  our  public  school  system,  the  least  in  the  way 
of  amusement,  the  meagerest  bit  of  the  things  that  satisfy 
the  wants  of  normal  active  youth  in  this  day  and  age,  and 
we  think  in  our  happy-go-lucky  way,  if  we  think  at  all 
about  it,  that  somehow  or  other  they  will  come  out  of  the 
struggle  strengthened  and  ennobled  and  prepared  to  enter 
upon  careers  of  usefulness  in  the  years  to  come.  Once,  in 
talking  to  the  principal  of  a  state  normal  school,  I  asked 
how  many  students  there  were  in  the  institution  and  he 
told  me  there  were  twelve  hundred.  I  asked  him  how  many 
of  these  were  preparing  themselves  for  teaching  in  rural 
schools  and  he  answered,  "One." 

There  is  another  kind  of  rural  migration,  not  of  individ- 
uals, but  of  families,  not  in  pursuit  of  a  well-laid  plan  with 
a  definite  and  certain  end  in  view,  but  in  a  blind  and  help- 
less groping  after  "something  a  little  better;"  it  is  the 
shifting  of  rural  tenants.  This  moving  about  from  place  to 
place  is  a  common  thing  in  the  country,  and  the  children 
are  the  chief  sufferers,  for,  unlike  the  normal  school  mi- 
grants, they  seldom  improve  their  lot.  I  have  a  vivid  picture 
of  one  such  family.  I  was  trudging  along  a  rough  road  in 
a  hilly  section  of  our  great  southwest  and  watched  them 
slowly  moving  toward  me  in  an  old  and  rickety  wagon 
drawn  by  a  team  of  horses — father,  mother,  eight  children, 
with  all  their  worldly  goods,  slowly  moving  from  one  little 
house  to  another.  They  had  just  harvested  the  crop  on  the 
place  they  had  been  renting  during  the  past  season,  and 
had  broken  up  and  started  for  a  vacant  house  and  a  bit  of 
ground  which,  they  had  been  told,  lay  "over  yonder  be- 
yond the  hills." 

Whether  the  child  is  an  infant,  or  of  pre-school  age,  or 
of  school  age,  whether  he  be  handicapped  or  normal, 
whether  he  live  in  the  city  or  the  country,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  best  chance  we  can  give  him.  As  the  plight  of  the 
defective  and  the  menace  of  the  delinquent  arouse  us  to 
action  in  defense  of  ourselves  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  ones  so  stricken,  I  make  this  plea  for  those  who  are 
forgotten,  for  those  who  bring  no  blight  save  the  blight 
of  ignorance,  for  those  who  are  to  take  up  the  burden  where 
we  lay  it  down. 

Nail  the  Flag  to  the  Mast 

By  James  H.  Williams,  Able  Seaman 

THE  present  American  merchant  marine  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  emergency  fleet,  and  treated  as  such. 
It  amounts  to  about  16,000,000  dead  weight  tons  and 
has  cost  our  taxpayers  $3,000,000,000.  We  have  got  the 
ships  for  better  or  worse,  but  we  should  not  expect  to  I'e- 
cover  our  money.  That  was  a  war  loss  and  should  be  now 
written  off  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  in  the  interests  of 
American  commerce.  American  ship  owners  are  still  loudly 
clamoring  for  subsidies  of  various  kinds  to  offset  foreign 
competition. 

Subsidies  are  an  unpopular  subject  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  granted  by  Congress  could  never  become  per- 
manently effective  nor  nationally  acceptable  as  a  marine 
policy. 

They  could  only  be  considered  as  an  evasion,  a  subter- 
fuge, or  a  flimsy  expedient  at  best.  If  American  ships  in 
a  given  trade  were  supported  by  Government  subsidies,  for- 
eign  ships   in   the    same   trade   could   be   provided    similar 


bounties  by  their  respective  governments  likewise,  and 
odds  would  be  evened  in  that  regard. 

But  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  on  earth  own- 
ing a  national  merchant  marine  under  Government  con- 
trol. In  the  great  war  emergency  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  build  the  ships,  but  there  its  function  ended. 
Under  peace  conditions  the  merchant  marine  should  be 
operated  on  peace  terms. 

Now  in  order  to  offset  the  cheapening  effects  of  low  for- 
eign operating  standards,  and  to  stimulate  commercial  en- 
terprize  among  native  ship  owners,  the  emergency  cost  of 
these  fabricated  steel  ships  should  be  written  off  to  war 
account  and  they  should  be  turned  over  to  responsible 
ship  owners  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  at  nothing  at  all,  in  order  to  overcome  and  offset 
foreign  competition. 

This  policy  would  likewise  offset  any  reasonable  de- 
mand for  subsidies;  it  would  keep  ships  working  instead 
of  rusting,  and  relieve  the  Government  of  the  most  colossal 
encumbrance  it  ever  attempted  to  handle.  In  cases  of  ships 
being  so  allocated,  the  Government  should  always  retain 
a  lien  upon  their  keels,  by  which  they  should  be  preempted 
to  national  service  when  required. 

Nationally  owned  ships  should  be  allocated  only  to  re- 
sponsible and  reliable  owners  who  can  guarantee  profitable 
service  for  them — and  none  of  them  should  ever  be  alien- 
ated to  any  foreign  service  except  by  Government  consent. 

All  national  advantages  which  may  lawfully  accrue  from 
the  use  of  national  waterways  or  harbor  improvements 
should  be  reserved  for  American  ships  using  the  same. 

Wherever  the  terms  of  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  operate  adversely  to  the  interests  of  American 
shipping  they  should  be  modified  or  abrogated  by  interna- 
tional convention.  Federal  laws  conflicting  with  the  free 
operation  of  American  ships  should  be  amended  in  con- 
formity with  existing  conditions  or  else  repealed. 

SUCH  a  policy  if  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  unquestion- 
ably allow  the  American  merchant  marine  a  commanding 
place  in  the  competitive  race  for  world  trade.  But  to  be 
American,  our  merchant  marine  must  be  American  manned. 
This  part  of  the  problem  has  received  very  scant  attention 
hitherto.  Americans  will  not  become  seamen  or  remain  at 
sea  under  foreign  conditions.  The  conditions  of  service  and 
opportunities  for  promotion  in  the  merchant  marine  must 
be  sufficiently  tolerable  and  alluring  to  attract  good  Ameri- 
can boys  to  the  service,  and  to  persuade  their  parents  to 
allow  them  to  go. 

If  American  ship  owners  are  permitted  to  go  unre- 
strained into  foreign  labor  markets  to  engage  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  crews  the  American  merchant  marine  must 
eventually  become  almost  entirely  foreign-manned  as  it 
was  before,  and  will  inevitably  revert  to  foreign  flags  as 
sure  as  water  flows  to  the  sea. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ship- 
ping Register  (San  Francisco)  may  shed  some  light  on 
this  obscure  phase  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  commerce 
to  gravitate  toward  foreign  levels.  Says  the  Shipping  Reg- 
ister exultantly:  "Captain  Robert  Dollar  was  wise  when  he 
put  most  of  his  ships  under  an  alien  flag.  He  pays  his  deck 
and  fireroom  crews  $10  Mex.  per  month.  On  his  ships 
there  are  members  of  the  crew — coolies — who  have  not  set 
foot  on  shore  for  five  years." 

Does  any  intelligent,  patriotic  American  citizen  wish  or 
expect  his  own  son  or  any  one  else's  son  to  become  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  slave  service  as  that  described  by 
the  Shipping  Register?  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  he  will 
have  to  submit  to  or  stop  going  to  sea  if  the  ship  owners 
are  given  unrestrained  privileges  in  operating  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Every  American  ship  owner  has  a  perfectly 
legal  right  to  do  as  Captain  Dollar  has  done  to  reduce  ex- 
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pense  on  his  own  ships.  Whatever  policy  may  be  adopted 
for  the  promotion  of  American  shipping  interests  should 
have  behind  it  the  support,  influence  and  protection  of  a 
strong,  well-equipped  and  efficient  Department  of  Marine, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Cabinet  officer  charged  with  the 
administration  of  all  maritime  affairs.  Under  the  present 
regime  the  administration  of  marine  matters  is  farmed 
out  to  the  dubious  attentions  of  an  already  overworked 
Department  of  Commerce  with  most  deplorable   results. 

And  finally,  the  success  of  our  merchant  marine  de- 
pends more  essentially  than  anything  else  upon  the  sin- 
cerity and  cooperation  of  those  specifically  charged  with 
its   operation   and  development — ship   owners   and   seamen. 

If  these  two  great  indispensable  factors  can  be  made  to 
cooperate  for  the  national  good  and  the  glory  of  the  flag, 
they  will  succeed  in  overcoming  even  greater  obstacles  than 
now  appear  on  our  maritime  horizon. 

Then  the  old  maritime  prestige  of  our  country  will  be 
restored  and  the  American  flag  will  fly  over  every  sea. 

The  Armenian  Character 

By  George  R.  Montgomery 

Director  of  the  Armenia- America  Society 

AT  a  time  when  the  Armenian  race  is  fighting  for  its 
existence  and  when  prejudice  on  the  part  of  possible 
friends  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  fight,  ill  consid- 
ered opinions  as  to  the  Armenian  character  should  not  be 
permitted  to  prevail.  One  hears  it  said  that  the  Armenians, 
"like  all  Orientals"  do  not  appreciate  honesty.  Those  who 
speak  so  should  realize  that  in  the  Near  Orient  at  least 
loyalty  counts  above  honesty.  Those  races  have  survived 
where  the  clan  and  family  feeling  were  the  strongest  of 
motives.  Before  passing  verdict  on  the  character  of  those 
eastern  people  the  critic  should  appreciate  the  social,  that 
is  to  say,  the  moral  atmosphere.  Some  politicians  in  America 
put  party  loyalty  higher  than  public  spirit.  Intensify  the 
American  politician's  feeling  by  adding  deep  religious 
sentiment,  then  add  business  interests  and  social  ambitions, 
and  one  will  begin  to  realize  what  loyalty  to  the  family, 
and  what  racial  feelings  are  in  the  East.  You  can  count  on 
the  Oriental,  but  you  must  count  on  different  motives  from 
those  which  determine  action  in  the  West. 

This  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  different  basis  of  esti- 
mate. An  Oriental  who  will  cheat  may,  nevertheless,  have 
it  in  him  to  develop  great  honesty,  provided  he  comes  under 
the  influence  of  a  different  moral  atmosphere.  The  Ar- 
menians, for  instance,  have  shown  themselves  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  American  public  opinion.  There 
have  been  unfortunate  instances  of  Armenians  who,  newly 
arrived,  have  found  America  to  be  good  picking.  This  type 
is  much  more  rarely  met  with  today.  Inquiry  will  show  that 
there  is  hardly  any  race  of  immigrants  into  America  which 
more  quickly  develops  a  high  regard  for  honesty.  Desira- 
bility from  the  standpoint  of  possible  American  citizenship 
is  to  be  gauged  by  the  I'ecord  that  a  group  has  made  in  the 
United  States,  not  by  an  estimate  of  the  group  made  in  the 
country  of  its  origin,  and  the  verdict  of  those  who  know 
the  facts  is  that  the  Armenian  race  has  been  assimilated 
easily  into  American  life,  and  that  the  race  stands  high 
with  respect  to  morality  and  public  spirit.  In  the  Orient 
also  the  Turks  have  singled  out  the  Armenians  for  places 
of  trust  where  finances  are   involved. 

One  hears  it  said  that  the  Armenians  are  the  Jews  of 
the  Near  East.  Without  disparaging  either  race,  it  can  be 
replied  that  there  is  nothing  to  such  a  comparison.  The  Ar- 
menians are  aggressive  and  ambitious.  Perhaps  for  casual 
acquaintanceship  they  are  not  therefore  as  pleasant  com- 
panions as  the  Turks;  the  Turk  lacks  ambition  and  from 
that  standpoint  he  is  easy  to  get  along  with.  But  when  it 
comes  to  real  constructive  helpfulness,  and  when  it  comes 
to  deeper  friendship,  the  Armenians  are  not  surpassed. 


Much  that  has  been  repeated  in  disparagement  both  of 
the  Armenians  and  of  the  Greeks  has  originated  from  Lev- 
antine sources  in  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  It  is  to  the 
English  merchant's  advantage  to  praise  the  Turk,  especially 
the  peasant  Turk,  with  whom  he  has  no  commercial  rivalry, 
and  to  slander  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  who  are  his  close 
rivals.  The  peasant  classes  of  all  the  races  in  the  Near 
East,  not  the  Turkish  peasant  alone,  are  characteristically 
trustworthy;  stupidity  has  something  to  do  with  it;  igno- 
rance of  the  methods  of  dishonesty  has  much  to  do  with  it; 
the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  the  peasant  class,  the  objects 
are  largely  material  objects,  visible,  tangible,  has  much  to 
do  with  keeping  the  peasants  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
pathway.  The  peasant  does  not  know  the  technique  of  dis- 
honesty. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  entrusted  objects  assume 
the  character  of  contractual  relations,  intangible  obliga- 
tions, invisible  pledges,  the  peasant  as  quickly  yields  to 
temptation  as  anyone  else. 

By  constant  repetition  it  is  easy  to  attach  to  a  race  a 
stigma  entirely  undeserved.  The  English  themselves  are 
constantly  subjected  to  the  fling  of  "Perfidious  Albion."  In 
many  parts  of  Europe  the  phrase  is  believed  to  describe 
perfectly  the  English  character.  It  would  certainly  be  un- 
fair to  our  English  cousins  to  accept  the  prevalence  of  the 
phrase  as  evidence  of  its  truth. 

One  of  the  commissions  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Government  into  the  Near  East  made  it  a  point  to  listen  to 
Greek  testimony,  and  one  after  the  other  Greek  merchants 
came  out  in  a  most  earnest  manner  to  speak  of  their  con- 
fidence in  the  word  of  Armenian  merchants.  A  Levantine 
may  sneer  at  such  testimony  and  say  that  it  is  a  case  of 
the  pot  calling  the  kettle  white,  but  as  evidence,  the  testi- 
mony is  worth  more  than  an  Englishman's,  because  the 
latter  proverbially  despises  all  the  non-Anglo-Saxon  races. 
Many  American  travelers  and  officials  have  been  con- 
tributors to  the  wrong  opinions  about  the  subject  races  in 
the  Near  East.  Americans  are  likely  to  believe  that  amal- 
gamation of  all  races  is  possible  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. They  are  likely  to  think  that  the  negro  cannot  be 
assimilated.  Many  of  them  are  likely  to  think  that  the  Jew 
cannot  be  assimilated.  With  these  generalizations  fixed  in 
their  minds  they  go  to  Turkey  and  they  have  a  ready  rule 
of  thumb  to  explain  the  antipathy  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Christians.  The  Christians  as  the  subject  race  cor- 
respond to  the  negroes,  or  else  the  Christians  as  the  mer- 
chant race  correspond  to  the  Jews.  Whether  or  not  the 
Armenians  are  capable  of  building  up  a  nation  should  not 
be  decided  by  casual  verdicts  of  this  sort  any  more  than 
by  accepting  the  word  of  those  who  have  any  advantage  to 
gain  by  belittling  the  Armenians.  The  decision  should 
come  from  those  who  know  the  country  and  who  have  tried 
to  work  constructively  with  more  than  one  race. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  Armenian  race  both  in 
Turkey  and  in  America,  those  who  have  had  personal  deal- 
ings and  personal  friendships  with  them  agree  in  saying 
that  they  are  capable  of  wonderful  progress,  that  they  have 
great  native  ability,  that  they  have  constructive  genius 
and  that  they  are  singularly  dependable. 

In  their  own  land  they  respond  to  ideals  of  honesty  with 
remarkable  readiness  and  the  Christianity  which  they  pro- 
fess has  in  its  system  the  possibility  of  setting  morality  in 
the  very  forefront  of  its  teaching.  This  last  point  is  almost 
enough  by  itself  to  determine  the  possibility  of  building  up 
a  stable  Armenian  nation  if  the  people  are  given  political 
independence   and  freedom  from  oppression. 

So  far  as  their  courage  goes,  their  part  in  the  late  war 
gave  them  opportunities  in  which  they  consistently  re- 
vealed courage  of  the  highest  sort.  The  defection  at  Kars 
last  winter,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made,  can  be  ex- 
plained as  an  exception,  due  to  Bolshevik  influence  com- 
parable to  that  which  persuaded  the  Russian  troops  at  the 
end  of  the  Kerensky  regime  to  throw  down  their  arms. 


Peace  and  War  in  Congress 

ON  June  13  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Porter  resolution  terminating  the  state  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary. 
The  vote  was  305  to  61.  Only  one  Republican,  Representa- 
tive Kelley  of  Michigan,  voted  with  the  minority,  while 
forty-nine  Democrats  joined  the  Republican  majority  in 
voting  for  an  immediate  peace. 

The  Porter  resolution  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Knox  resolution.  It  terminates  the  state  of  war  and  reserves 
American  rights.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  form.  The 
Knox  resolution,  which  passed  the  Senate,  repeals  the 
declaration  of  war;  the  Porter  resolution,  which  passed  the 
House,  does  not  go  so  far,  it  simply  declares  a  state  of 
peace  to  exist.  As  Representative  Porter  explained  it,  his 
resolution  leaves  the  President  "as  free  and  unhampered  in 
the  making  of  a  treaty  as  if  the  resolution  had  never  been 
passed."  He  objected  to  the  form  of  the  Knox  resolution  on 
the  ground  that  it  entrenched  too  far  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  President.  The  differences  in  form  between  the  two 
resolutions  will  be  settled  in  conference  between  the  two 
branches  of  Congress. 

When  the  peace  resolution  is  out  of  the  way,  President 
Harding  can  either  negotiate  a  separate  peace  vdth  our 
late  enemies  or  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles with  such  reservations  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  peace  resolution  will  be  to  re- 
open normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  Austria 
and  Hungary  and  to  remove  such  restrictions  on  trade  as 
result  from  even  a  nominal  state  of  war.  It  will  also  fix  a 
terminal  date  for  the  war  which 
will  be  of  convenience  to  the 
courts  in  dealing  with  legislation 
passed  "for  the  duration  of  the 
war"  or  private  contracts  and 
other  legal  agreements  depending 
in  any  way  on  the  existence  of  a 
condition  of  war. 

The  House  and  Senate  are  also 
pulling  apart  somewhat  on  the 
question  of  international  disarma- 
ment. The  Senate  passed  the 
Borah  resolution  for  naval  dis- 
armament by  agreement  as  an 
amendment  to  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  reported 
a  broader  and  vaguer  resolution 
simply  authorizing  the  President 
"to  call  an  international  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  limitation  of 
armaments  with  a  view  to  lessen 
materially  the  burden  of  expendi- 
tures and  the  menace  of  war." 
Altho  the  scope  of  the  resolution       „  ^    ^    „•  ,j  «     ,w 

^  Spencer  tn  Omaha  H  orld-Herald 

was    greater    than    that    of    the         Still  facing  backward. 
Borah  amendment,  since  it  could 

be  interpreted  to  comprize  military  as  well  as  naval  arma- 
ments, it  was  criticized  as  too  indefinite.  It  does  not  in- 
struct the  President  to  do  anything,  but  leaves  all  to  his 
discretion.  The  House  sent  the  naval  appropriation  bill  to 
conference  without  settling  the  difference  between  the  two 
houses.  Another  matter  to  be  settled  in  conference  is  the 
addition   of   some   $98,000,000  to  the  naval  budget   in   the 


Senate    over    the    amount    originally    appropriated    by    the 
House. 

The  Senate  is  more  favorable  than  the  House  to  a  big 
army  as  well  as  to  a  big  navy.  The  House  has  attempted  to 
restrict  the  size  of  the  standing  army  to  150,000.  On  June  7 
the  Senate  by  35  votes  to  30  approved  an  amendment  pro- 
viding funds  to  pay  an  army  of  170,000.  On  the  following 
day  the  Senate  reversed  its  action  by  the  close  vote  of 
36  to  32  and  thus  averted  another  conflict  with  the  House. 
Only  two  Democrats  favored  the  increase  to  170,000  men, 
but  on  the  decisive  ballot  thirteen  Republicans  joined  the 
Democrats  against  it.  i 

The  four  questions  of  (1)  the  peace  resolution,  (2)  the 
disarmament  resolution,  (3)  the  naval  appropriation,  (4) 
the  army  appropriation,  are  obviously  closely  related  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  each  issue 
some  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  between  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  altho  both  branches  of 
Congress  have  large  Republican  majorities.  Congressional 
politics  is  not  always  a  fight  on  party  lines,  sometimes  it  is 
a  struggle  for  ascendancy  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  Elephant's  Powwow 

THE  Republican  National  Committee  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington transacted  a  good  deal  of  important  business. 
John  T.  Adams  of  Iowa  succeeded  Will  Hays  of  Indiana  as 
chairman,  since  being  Uncle  Sam's  postman  was  as  much 
load  as  even  Mr.  Hays  can  handle.  Ralph  Williams  of  Ore- 
gon was  named  vice-chairman  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Woods  of 

Pittsburgh  second  vice-chairman. 
The  most  exciting  item  on  the 
agenda  was  the  discussion  of  a 
new  plan  for  reducing  the  repre- 
sentation in  national  conventions 
of  states  where  the  Republican 
vote  is  insignificant.  This  has 
been  an  old  and  recurrent  issue  in 
the  internal  politics  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  does  not  affect 
the  Democrats,  since,  altho  the 
Democratic  votes  of  the  country 
are  very  unevenly  distributed 
about  the  map,  the  Democrats 
form  at  least  a  substantial  mi- 
nority in  every  state  and  every- 
where maintain  a  fighting  organi- 
zation. Hence  it  is  logical  that  in 
the  Democratic  conventions  rep- 
resentation should  be  patterned 
on  Congress  and  the  electoral  col- 
lege. But  in  the  Republican  party 
the  case  is  different.  There  are 
states  of  the  "solid  South"  where 
the      Republican      party      makes 

but  slowly   moving   forward      hardly    more    show    at    the    polls 

than  the  Socialist  Laborites  in 
the  North.  The  only  large  group  of  Republicans  consists  of 
the  negroes,  who  are  virtually  disfranchised,  in  part  by 
force  and  fraud  or  the  fear  of  force  and  fraud,  in  part  by 
legislation,  and  in  part  by  their  own  indifference  and  hope- 
lessness. This  places  the  party  in  a  dilemma.  If  represen- 
tation is  in  accordance  with  the  votes  cast  by  states  in  the 
electoral  college  then  a  "rotten  borough"  system  is  created 
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in  the  convention,  a  large  group  of  southern  Republican 
delegates  who  represent  only  themselves,  or  at  best  small 
caucuses,  and  who  are  easily  made  subservient  tools  of  the 
Administration  by  the  hope  of  winning  appointive  office  in 
exchange  for  their  support  in  the  convention.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  representation  is  in  proportion  to  the  Republican 
vote  cast  at  the  polls,  the  party  seems  to  acquiesce  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  negroes. 

In  spite  of  many  efforts  to  alter  the  system,  full  repre- 
sentation was   given   the   southern    states   until   the   party 
split  in   1912,  due  among  other  causes  to  the  charges  of 
fraud  in  the  convention  of  that  year,  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  change.  The  rule  was  adopted  that  there  should  be 
two  delegates  from  every  Congressional  district  in  which 
7500  Republican  votes  were  cast,  and  one  from  each  dis- 
trict in  which  fewer  votes  were  cast,  in  addition  to  the  four 
votes  of  the  state  at  large.  But  many  Republicans  did  not 
feel    that    this    change    was    sufficiently    drastic.    So    the 
National  Committee  has  adopted  a  new  ruling  on  district 
^representation.   No    Congressional   district   is  to   have   any 
separate     representation     unless     it 
has  a  bona  fide  local  Republican  or- 
iganization  and   casts   at   least  2500 
■votes    for    a    Republican    elector    or 
for  the  Republican  nominee  for  Con- 
gress. To  be  entitled  to  the  full  quota 
of   two    representatives   the    district 
must  cast  10,000  votes  for  a  Repub- 
lican elector  or  a  Republican  candi- 
date   for     Congress     or    else    have 
elected  a  Republican  Congressman  at 
the    last    previous    election.    States 
which  cast  their  electoral  vote  at  the 
previous  election  for  the  Presidential 
candidate  are  also  accorded  two  ad- 
ditional delegates   at  large,  making 
six  in  all. 

The  changed  rules  were  approved 
by  the  National  Committee  by  thirty- 
six  votes  to  twelve.  A  number  of 
southern  committeemen  spoke 
strongly  against  the  altered  basis  of 
representation,  as  condoning  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  negro.  But  it 
was  answered  that  the  new  system 
would  tend  to  build  up  the  Republi- 
can party  in  the  South  by  making  it 
to  the  interest  of  Republican  voters 

to  go  to  the  polls,  since  even  if  they  failed  to  carry  an 
election  they  might  at  any  rate  increase  the  representa- 
tion of  their  state  and  district  at  the  next  party  convention. 

The  retiring  chairman.  Will  Hays,  warned  the  party 
not  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  He  said,  with  pardonable  pride, 
that  "The  majority  of  7,000,000  in  1920  is  reasonably  satis- 
factory. A  Senate  by  twenty-two  and  a  House  by  170  brings 
a  degree  of  content  not  inexcusable."  But  he  added  that 
"It  is  well  to  remember  that  no  majority  is  necessarily  per- 
manent and  that  certainty  of  continued  success  comes  only 
with  certainty  of  performance." 

New  Shipping  Board  Picked 

ON  June  8  President  Harding  announced  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Shipping  Board.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  a 
wealthy  business  man  of  Chicago,  was  named  as  chairman, 
to  serve  for  six  years.  He  is  a  Republican  and  represents 
the  central  states.  T.  V.  O'Connor,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Union,  was  appointed  for  five 
years,  representing  the  Great  Lakes  region.  George  E. 
Chamberlain,  a  former  Democratic  Senator  from  Oregon 
with  a  distinguished  legislative  record,  is  appointed  as  a 
Pacific  coast  representative  for  four  years.  The  three  year 


©  Harris  &  Ewing,  Iruin  Paul  Thompson 
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latter  for  his  labors  as  Postmaster-General 


term  goes  to  Edward  C.  Plummer,  Republican,  of  Maine, 
representing  Atlantic  coast  interests.  Frederick  I.  Thomp- 
son, Democrat,  of  Alabama,  serves  for  two  years  as  repre- 
sentative of  Gulf  State  interests.  Meyer  Lissner,  Republi- 
can, of  Los  Angeles,  and  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Benson 
of  Georgia  are  given  one  year  terms  on  the  Board. 

The  Board  is  carefully  balanced  politically  and  geo- 
graphically, as  the  law  provides  that  not  more  than  four 
of  the  seven  members  may  be  of  the  same  political  party, 
and  that  two  members  must  be  chosen  to  represent  the  At- 
lantic coast,  two  the  Pacific,  one  the  Gulf  ports,  one  the 
Great  Lakes  and  one  the  interior.  President  Wilson's  nom- 
inations last  year  failed  of  approval  in  the  Senate.  Admiral 
Benson  was  his  selection  for  chairman  of  the  Board;  he  is 
retained  in  the  new  "slate"  but  only  for  the  shortest  term. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  also  one  of  President  Wilson's  nom- 
inees. The  third  Democrat  on  the  new  Board,  ex-Senator 
Chamberlain,  was  still  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  his  selections.  The  four  Republicans  were 
none  of  them  among  the  choices  of  the  ex-President. 

Chairman  Lasker  on  taking  office 
pointed  out  the  very  grave  problems 
confronting  the  Shipping  Board  and 
feared  that  it  would  be  months  be- 
fore it  could  put  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  on  a  paying  basis: 

We  have  been  told  that  something 
over  .3.000,000  tons  of  its  ships  are  un- 
fitted to  sail  the  seas  and  must  be  sal- 
vaged. The  fleet  itself,  built  during  the 
war  at  the  highest  prices  known,  has.  so 
it  is  reported,  a  liquidation  value  of 
maybe  only  25  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  stagnation  in  world 
shipping  which  followed  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  a  large  part  of  the  fleet 
is  today  tied  to  the  docks,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  board  entailing  a  charge  on 
the  public  treasury  of  $20,000,000 
monthly.  This  loss  has  been  accruing 
for  many  months  prior  to  March  4. 

It  will  be  the  first  duty  of  the  board 
to  do  those  things  which  are  necessary 
to  end  incompetence  and  make  of  the 
Shipping  Board  a  business  institution 
guided  by  business  principles  and  meas- 
uring up  to  business  standards.  The' 
charge  on  the  public  treasury  must  be 
cut  down  so  that  this  burden  on  the 
ta.\;payers  will  be  alleviated.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  accomplishing  this  at  first 
to  tie  more  ships  to  the  docks.  This 
initial  stage  may  take  a  few  months. 


Another  Carnegie  Gift 

THE  Carnegie  Corporation  has  announced  that  it  has 
arranged  to  give  an  additional  sum  of  $17,462,000  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  sum  will  be 
divided  between  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Along  with  the  gifts 
there  will  be  a  drive  to  raise  $4,200,000  additional  from 
outside  sources;  so  that  the  two  institutes  may  expect  to 
have  their  endowment  increased  within  the  next  few  years 
by  a  total  of  $21,662,000.  During  Mr.  Carnegie's  lifetime  he 
gave  over  $27,654,000  to  the  same  institutions. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  declares  that  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  now  has  about  4,000  students,  com- 
ing from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  many  foreign 
countries.  He  had  originally  planned  it  for  the  benefit  of 
young  people  from  Pittsburgh,  but  now  nearly  half  the 
number  come  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Institute 
has  attained  such  national  importance  that  the  original 
endowment  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  its  work.  The  in- 
vestigating commissioners  remind  the  public  that  even  the 
new  gifts  will  not  always  be  sufficient: 

It  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  institutions  founded  by 
private  philanthropy  and  heavily  endowed  to  come  upon  a  period 
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when  the  initial  endowments  no  longer  suffice  and  when  no  other 
sources  of  support  are  available.  If  the  experience  of  a  long  line 
of  privately  endowed  institutions  is  any  guide,  it  is  certain  that 
.  .  .  the  time  will  soon  come  when  that  institution  also  will 
have  to  obtain  a  part  of  its  support  from  the  communities  which 
it  serves. 

The  commissioners  further  recommend  that  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pitts- 
burgh be  separated  and  each  placed  under  its  ow^n  Board 
of  Trustees. 

An  Admiral  in  Hot  Waters 

REAR  Admiral  William  S.  Sims  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  greatest  seamen  the  United  States  ever  produced, 
but  like  so  many  famous  sailors  of  history  he  has  the  habit 
of  speaking  or  writ- 
ing his  opinions  with- 
out reflecting  as  to 
how  they  would  be  re- 
ceived. In  1910  he 
made  a  speech  in 
London  in  which  he 
pledged  the  British 
American  aid  in  case 
the  existence  of  the 
British  Empire  were 
''seriously  menaced  by 
an  external  enemy." 
As  military  alliances 
are  the  concern  of 
Congress  and  the 
President,  not  of  in- 
dividual naval  of- 
ficers, President  Taft 
was  forced  to  rebuke 
him  for  his  indiscre- 
tion; even  tho  1917 
proved  that  his  words 
were  but  prophecy.  At 
the  end  of  the  Great 
War  he  engaged  in  a 
serious  quarrel  with 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Daniels,  in  the  course  of  which  both  men 
said  many  things  regarding  our  part  in  the 
war  and  our  relation  to  foreign  nations 
that  might  with  advantage  have  been  left 
unsaid.  And  now  Secretary  Denby  has  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  a  speech  by  Ad- 
miral Sims,  attacking  the  policy  of  Sinn 
Fein,  at  a  London  luncheon.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  touch  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, for  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But  there 
are  many  in  our  country  who  technically  are 
Americans,  some  of  them  naturalized  and 
some  born  there,  but  none  of  them  Americans 
at  all.  They  are  American  when  they  want 
money,  but  Sinn  Feiners  when  on  the  plat- 
form. They  are  making  war  on  America  today. 

The  simple  truth  of  it  is  that  they  have  the 
blood  of  British  and  American  boys  on  their 
hands  for  the  obstructions  they  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  most  effective  operation  of  the 
Allied  naval  forces  during  the  war.  They  are 
like  zebras,  either  black  horses  with  white 
stripes  or  white  horses  with  black  stripes.  But 
we  know  they  are  not  horses — -they  are  asses, 
but  each  of  these  asses  has  a  vote.     .     .     . 

The  Irish  question  is  partly  an  American 
question.  Eleven  years  ago  I  made  a  prophecy 
that  came  true.  I  will  venture  on  another 
now.  The  English-speaking  peoples  are  com- 
ing together  in  the  bonds  of  comradeship,  and 
they  are  going  to  run  this  round  globe.  I 
should  like  to  see  an  inter-English-speaking 
policy  and  when  we  have  that  we  shall  have 
peace  and  prosperity. 


Jamet  in  St.  Louis  Star 


At  it  again 


Ban  on  Revolutionary  Papers 

ALTHO  Postmaster-General  Hays  has  restored  The 
Liberator,  The  Call  and  The.  Milwaukee  Leader  to 
the  mails,  as  stated  in  The  Independent  of  June  11,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  confirmed 
the  lawfulness  of  the  action  taken  by  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  in  excluding  these  radical  publications  from  mail- 
ing privileges.  The  decision  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
present  status  of  these  papers,  in  view  of  the  ruling  of 
Mr.  Hays,  but  it  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  some  future 
Postmaster-General  who  chooses  to  return  to  the  repres- 
sionist  policy  of  Mr.  Burleson.  Till  then  it  has  a  merely 
theoretical  importance. 

The  essence  of  the  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  is  that  "When  it  is  kept  in  mind  that 
this  publication  (The  Call,  of  New  York)  con- 
stantly has  sought  to  imbue  its  readers  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  their  duty  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  disregard  all  law,  and  seize  for 
themselves  the  property  and  belongings  of 
others,  irrespective  of  means  and  regardless 
of  consequences,  we  must  find  that  there  was 
substantial  evidence  before  the  Postmaster- 
General  justifying  his  refusal  to  accord  any 
postal  privilege  to  this  polluted  matter  .  .  . 
this  does  not  constitute  a  censorship  of  the 
press,  but  merely  evidences  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Government  to  lend  its  aid  to  those  who 
would  destroy  it  in  the  dissemination  of  'mat- 
ter of  a  character  tending  to  incite  arson, 
murder  and  assassination.'  " 


Can  We  Recognize  Mexico? 

SECRETARY  Hughes  has  cleared  up  the 
mystery  of  our  relations  with  the  Obregon 
Government  in  Mexico  by  a  characteristically 
lucid  statement  of  American  policy.  The  es- 
sence of  this  policy  is  that  American  recog- 
nition  of   Mexico   be   conditioned   on   Mexico's 

agreement  to  a  treaty 
protecting  American 
rights  and  interests. 
"When  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico  will- 
ing to  bind  itself  to 
the  discharge  of 
primary  international 
obligations,  concur- 
rently  with  that  act 
its  recognition  will 
take  place."  A  treaty 
was  presented  to 
President  Obregon 
containing  stipu- 
lations for  the  safe- 
guarding of  Ameri- 
can property  rights 
in  Mexico  and  for  the 
adjustment  of  claims 
for  loss  of  life  and 
property  during  the 
revolutionary  period. 
Negotiations  respect- 
ing this  treaty  are 
now  being  carried  on 
between  Washington 
and  Mexico  City. 

The     present      dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the 
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constitution  of  1917  which  extended  national  control  over 
private  land,  oil  and  mining  concessions  and  in  several 
ways  discriminated  against  alien  concession  holders.  The 
question  at  issue  is  whether  these  clauses  look  only  toward 
the  future  or  apply  retroactively  to  concessions  already 
granted.  As  Secretary  Hughes  said: 

Mexico  is  free  to  adopt  any  policy  which  she  pleases  with 
respect  to  her  public  lands,  but  she  is  not  free  to  destroy  without 
compensation  valid  titles  which  have  been  obtained  by  American 
citizens  under  Mexican  laws.  .  .  .  This  question  should  not 
be  confused  with  any  matter  of  personalities  or  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  any  particular  administration.  Whenever  Mexico  is  ready 
to  give  assurances  that  she  will  perform  her  fundamental  obliga- 
tion in  the  protection  both  of  persons  and  of  rights  of  property 
validly  acquired,  there  will  be  no  obstacles  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous relations  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  recognition  of  President  Obregon's  Government  was 
pending  in  the  last  months  of  President  Wilson's  Adminis- 
tration but  was  delayed  by  the  same  obstacle  which  now 
holds  up  recognition:  the  reluctance  of  President  Obregon 
to  write  into  a  formal  treaty  the 
assurances  he  has  informally  given 
that  the  Mexican  constitution  will 
not  be  applied  retroactively  to  the 
damage  of  American  property  rights 
validly  acquired  under  Mexican  law. 
Relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  been  friendlier  under  Obregon 
than  under  either  Huerta  or  Car- 
ranza,  and  Mexican  affairs  seem 
more  stable  than  they  have  been 
since  the  overthrow  of  Porfirio  Diaz, 
but  the  United  States  is  not  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  any  Mexican  Govern- 
ment which  takes  an  ambiguous  at- 
titude toward  the  legal  rights  of 
resident  Americans. 


Germany  Carrying 
Out  Orders 


James  in  St.  Louis  Star 
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ON  June  4  Chancellor  Wirth  won 
from  the  Reichstag  an  endorse- 
ment of  his  policy  in  agreeing  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Allies  respecting  reparations.  The 
vote  was  213  to  77  with  forty-eight 
members  not  voting.  The  members 
who  abstained  from  voting  belonged  mainly  to  the  German 
People's  party  (the  old  National  Liberal  party),  which  rep- 
resents the  great  industrial  magnates  and  "big  business" 
generally.  The  position  of  this  party  is  the  most  perplex- 
ing problem  of  the  Wirth  Government.  The  majority  So- 
cialists are  willing  to  stretch  a  point  in  order  to  keep  a 
liberal  Government  in  existence,  they  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Catholic  Centrists  and  with  the  bourgeois 
radical  Democrats,  but  they  draw  the  line  at  the  capital- 
istic People's  party.  The  Wirth  Government  wishes  to  be- 
come a  rallying  point  for  all  the  republican  and  constitu- 
tional elements  in  the  nation,  but  it  will  probably  be 
forced  to  choose  between  the  Socialists  and  the  People's 
party.  Perhaps  a  general  election  will  soon  take  place  to 
give  the  ministry  a  more  solid  parliamentary  basis. 

Three  things  were  especially  demanded  of  Germany  by 
the  Allies:  the  payment  of  indemnities,  the  disbanding  of 
the  irregular  Bavarian  militia,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
war  criminals.  Since  the  German  Government  bowed  to 
the  Allied  ultimatum  there  has  been  little  trouble  about 
reparations;  the  initial  payments  demanded  have  been 
made  in  good  time.  Of  course,  the  experience  of  a  few 
weeks  does  not  prove  that  Germany  can  or  will  live  up  to 


her  obligations  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Bavaria  for 
a  long  time  obstinately  withstood  the  demands  for  dis- 
armament, but  eventually — fearing  perhaps  that  the 
French  would  order  an  advance  from  the  Rhine — the  Ba- 
varian Government  agreed  to  disband  the  Einwohnerwehr 
(citizens'  guard  or  militia)  by  June  30. 

The  trials  of  German  war  criminals  are  proceeding,  on 
the  whole  satisfactorily,  altho  the  sentences  imposed  are 
light  and  no  men  of  high  rank  have  been  brought  to  triaL 
The  case  which  has  caused  most  criticism  was  the  acquit- 
tal of  Lieutenant  Neumann,  who  sunk  a  hospital  ship  during: 
war.  The  plea  on  which  he  was  acquitted  was  that  he  was 
only  acting  according  to  orders;  which,  not  unnaturally, 
has  caused  the  Allied  press  to  inquire:  "Then  when  will 
the  men  who  gave  those  orders  be  brought  to  book?" 

But  the  Germans,  in  turn,  have  a  grievance  in  the  failure 
of  the  Allies  to  keep  Upper  Silesia  under  control.  Since  the 
British  have  joined  their  forces  to  the  French  and  Italians 

the  Poles  have  been  slowly  driven 
back,  without  much  actual  fighting, 
but  they  still  hold  a  large  part  of  the 
disputed  area,  and  the  French  have 
been  much  quicker,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  resent  and  repress  German 
insurgency  in  the  plebiscite  zone 
than  Polish.  With  five  armies — Brit- 
ish, French,  Italian,  German  (ir 
regulars)  and  Polish  insurgents — in 
the  field,  cramped  into  a  small  min- 
ing district  where  both  national  and 
class  hatreds  are  at  fever  heat,  al- 
most anything  may  happen.  Thus 
far  there  have  been  only  minor  con- 
flicts and  these  have  taken  various 
forms:  Germans  against  Poles,  Ger- 
mans against  French,  British  against 
Poles,  and  other  less  common  com- 
binations. It  is  often  hard  to  tell 
whether  a  local  force  is  keeping 
order  as  a  police  or  is  waging  war 
as  a  national  army. 


Belgium's  Little 
Sister 


•binds" 


w 


E  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  Belgium  as  one  of  the  very 
small  nations,  requiring  protectioni 
from  the  Great  Powers,  but  Belgium  is  now  to  be  the  pro-^ 
tector  of  a  still  smaller  and  weaker  neighbor.  A  treaty  has 
been  published  which  places  Luxemburg  within  the  customs 
union  of  Belgium  and  in  other  ways  brings  the  two  coun- 
tries into  closer  relationship. 

All  customs  formalities  are  abolished  on  the  frontier. 
Belgian  money  is  to  replace  that  of  Luxemburg  in  denomi- 
nations larger  than  ten  francs.  Luxemburg  is  to  receive  a 
loan  of  175,000,000  francs,  to  be  raised  by  Belgian  finan- 
ciers; Luxemburg  will  pay  two  per  cent,  interest  on  this 
loan,  the  rest  being  paid  by  Belgium.  The  railroad  system 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  will  be  consolidated  with  that  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  combined  system  handled  by  a  single 
administration.  A  supreme  council  of  five,  containing  rep- 
resentatives of  both  countries,  will  oversee  the  execution 
of  the  agreement. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  about  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island  and  has  a  population  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  Delaware,  yet  it  ranks  as  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign nation.  Like  Belgium  it  was  protected  by  an  inter- 
national guarantee  of  neutrality,  and  like  Belgium  it  was 
invaded  by  the  German  army  in  defiance  of  this  guarantee. 
But  Luxemburg  was  in  no  position  to  resist  the  invasion, , 
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having  no  military  resources  to  speak  of,  and  so  never 
joined  the  Allies  and  took  no  active  part  in  the  vv-ar.  It 
remained  simply  a  neutral  country  occupied  by  Germany 
until  the  war  ended.  The  question  of  Luxemburg  came 
before  the  peacemakers  at  Paris.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
customs  union  (Zollverein)  between  Germany  and  Luxem- 
burg which  existed  prior  to  the  war  should  be  terminated 
and  that  Luxemburg  should  no  longer  be  a  neutralized 
state,  but  no  positive  settlement  of  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try was  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Luxemburg  was  left  at  the  crossroads,  uncertain  which 
way  to  take.  Some  of  the  people  wanted  to  unite  with 
France,  some  to  unite  with  Belgium,  some  to  establish  an 
independent  republic,  some  to  keep  the  nation  as  before  an 
independent  Grand  Duchy.  After  many  months  of  hesita- 
tion and  uncertainty  Luxemburg  decided  to  remain  an 
independent  country  under  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. After  that  point  had  been  settled  the  question  re- 
mained as  to  what  country  Luxemburg  would  choose  as  a 
commercial  partner,  for  such  a  tiny  nation  could  hardly 
keep  up  a  tariff  wall  on  its  own  account  when  completely 
surrounded  by  larger  nations.  Germany  was  no  longer 
available  as  a  partner;  the  Treaty  forbade  it,  and  the 
Luxemburgers  themselves  did  not  desire  it.  But  Luxemburg 
is  tangent  to  both  France  and  Belgium,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  expected  that  negotiations  would  result  in  a  cus- 
toms and  railway  union  with  France;  it  now  appears  that 
Belgium  has  been  chosen  instead. 

Is  Bolshevism  Reforming? 

THE  virtues  of  the  Bolsheviki  may  not  be  many,  but 
among  them  is  a  certain  frankness  and  candor  in  con- 
fessing their  failures  and  blunders.  Says  Karl  Radek:  "We 
are  aware  that  failure  to  materialize  a  one-hundredth  part 
of  our  program  is  thru  Russia's  isolation."     Says  Krassin: 

Lenin  sees  that  he  holds  alone  the  outposts  of  progress.  He  has 
advanced  too  far.  He  cannot  maintain  his  position  and  tho  his 
faith  has  not  weakened  in  the  slightest  he  feels  compelled  to 
make  a  strategic  retreat — an  unfortunate  but  inevitable  move  of 
which  he  has  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  the  necessity. 

Says  Lenin:  "Capitalism  in  a  certain  measure  is  inevi- 
table." Also: 

The  world  revolution  is  growing  stronger,  while  the  economic 
crisis  in  Europe  is  getting  worse  at  the  same  time.  But,  at  any 
rate,  were  we  to  draw  from  this  the  conclusion  that  help  would 
come  to  us  from  there  within  a  brief  period  in  the  shape  of  a 
solid  proletarian  revolution,  we  would  be  simply  lunatics. 

And  again: 

The  peasants  are  not  satisfied.  They  do  not  care  for  the 
economic  forms  we  offered  them.  We  must  not  conceal  anything, 
but  admit  that  a  form  of  relationship  which  the  peasantry  does 
not  care  for  will  never  exist.  The  peasantry  has  become  far 
more  middle  class  than  before.  The  village  has  been  leveled  down. 
The  middle  class  peasant  now  predominates.  We  must,  therefore, 
see  what  this  peasant  wants.  He  demands:  (1)  a  certain  freedom 
in  his  economic  turnover;  (2)  opportunity  to  market  his  prod- 
ucts in  exchange  for  goods. 

The  new  program  of  the  Bolsheviki,  as  announced  in 
detail  before  the  Communist  party  congress  and  approved 
in  principle  by  that  body,  is  a  compromise  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism.  Peasants  are  to  be  taxed  in  kind, 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the  grain  crop;  the 
rest  is  to  be  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  peasant  to  use  or 
sell  or  barter.  The  idea  of  nationalizing  (which  in  practice 
meant  confiscating  by  organized  raids)  the  nation's  grain 
crop  has  been  for  the  present  abandoned.  The  Government 
retains  in  its  hands  the  most  important  branches  of  indus- 
try, especially  the  transportation  services,  and  the  leather, 
salt  and  textile  industries,  which  are  expected  to  supply 
the  peasant  with  what  he  wants  in  exchange  for  his  grain. 
Mines  and  natural  resources  generally  are  to  remain  na- 
tionalized, tho  concessions  may  be  granted  to  foreign  capi- 
talists. 

Voluntary  cooperative  associations  are  to  be  organ- 
ized and  small  private  industries  tolerated.  By  the  bonus 


system  special  inducements  are  held  out  to  individual 
workers  to  increase  production. 

The  reasons  why  the  Bolsheviki  have  so  greatly  modified 
their  communistic  program  have  frequently  been  men- 
tioned in  The  Independent.  The  world-wide  proletarian 
revolution  which  the  Bolsheviki  so  confidently  expected 
when  they  seized  power  in  Russia  has  "hung  fire."  The  Bol- 
sheviki have  never  held  that  communism  could  exist  in  Rus- 
sia alone  if  the  rest  of  the  world  held  aloof;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  frequently  admitted  that  of  all  European  coun- 
tries Russia  was  the  very  least  adapted  to  communism, 
owing  to  the  large  excess  of  the  rural  (and  by  consequence 
individualistic)  population  over  the  urban  proletariat.  As 
Lenin  said:  "The  regions  southward  along  the  Don  and 
Volga  and  northward  toward  Vologda  and  eastward  about 
Omsk  have  a  marked  patriarchal  life  of  semi-barbarism 
and  actual  savagery.  A  similar  situation  is  found  in  the 
rural  backgrounds  of  the  rest  of  Russia."  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  physicians  who  have  had  charge  of  the  life  of 
Russia  with  such  disastrous  results  are  convinced,  not  in- 
deed that  their  remedy  was  at  fault,  but,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  patient  was  not  good  enough  for  the  medicine !  The 
peasant  must  be  humored  or  he  may  rise  in  rebellion.  Later 
on,  when  the  productiveness  of  industry  has  been  increased 
(Lenin  personally  attaches  great  importance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  electrical  power)  the  peasant  may  be  won  over 
to  the  communist  system. 

Another  reason  for  modifying  the  communist  program 
was  the  need  of  reopening  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  the 
greatest  diplomatic  victory  Bolshevism  has  yet  attained, 
and  great  hopes  are  held  out  in  Bolshevist  circles  for  a 
revival  of  the  economic  life  of  Russia  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  British  market.  Krassin  says  that  hitherto  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  been  carrying  on  their  foreign  trade  with 
gold;  "but  our  gold  must  come  to  an  end  and  our  scarcity 
of  transport  makes  it  difficult  to  export  raw  materials.  We 
have  so  far  exported  only  a  very  little.  There  remains, 
therefore,  only  the  granting  of  concessions."  As  for  the 
paper  money  that  nobody  will  take,  Krassin  is  not  worried. 
With  an  impish  cynicism  he  says  that  the  problem  will 
solve  itself  because  "We  will  print  so  many  banknotes  that 
no  one  will  take  money  seriously  any  longer.  Then  the  peo- 
ple will  light  fires  with  all  that  valueless  paper!" 


Harding   in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

"It  was  just  an  experiment'' 
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Softens  the  beard 
instantly 

Ends  razor 

New 

Comfort 

in  Shaving 

'F  you  have  a  heavy,  wiry  beard  and  tender 
-  skin,  don't  be  content  with  the  old,  painful 
way  of  shaving,  now  that  Shavaid,  the  per' 
fected  beard  softener,  is  available. 

You  can  really  enjoy  shaving  and  be  rid  of  annoy 
ances,  if  you'll  merely  coat  the  beard  with  Shavaid,  then 
apply  lather,  without  rubbing  it  m.  The  beard  will 
soften  instantly.  Then  your  ra2;or  will  gHde  over  quickly, 
smoothly.  Your  skin  is  soothed  and  kept  in  condition 
by  this  dehghtful  emoUient.  No  after'lotions  needed. 
Begin  now  to  know  this  new  shaving  comfort. 
Buy  a  tube  of  Shavaid  at  your  druggist's. 

BAUER  &.  BLACK   Chicago    New  York   Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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The  Wise  Autoist 

exerts  caution  when  working  on  his 
car  as  well  as  when  driving.  He  guards 
as  carefully  against  infection  from  little 
scratches  and  cuts  as  against  collision. 


AbsorbineJ 

THE   ANTISePTIC    LINIMENT 


is  a  dependable  application  —  it  is 
deadly  to  the  germs  of  infection  and 
promotes  rapid  healing. 

Knowing  that  serious  trouble  may  follow 
the  slightest  accidents  or  strains,  be  wise- 
prepare  for  such  emergencies  by  keeping  a 
bottle  of  Absorbine,  Jr.  in  your  car. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  your  druggist's  or  post- 
paid.   A  liberal  trial  bottle  sent  for  10c. 

W.    F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 
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New  York  and  the  Real  Jew 

(Continued  from  page  660) 
the  established  order  of  things,  any- 
where, Jews  are  phenomenally  adapt- 
able. Carried  away  into  Babylon,  they 
forgot  their  Hebrew  and  returned 
speaking  Aramaic.  In  China,  according 
to  Ross,  "the  Jews  of  Kaifeng-fu  lost 
their  language  and  their  religion  and 
became  Chinese  in  all  but  physiog- 
nomy." In  Abyssinia  today  there  are 
50,000  black  Jews.  Next  to  his  ambi- 
tion to  learn  English,  a  Jewish  immi- 
grant's most  earnest  desire  on  reach- 
ing New  York  is  to  master  every  para- 
graph in  Cushing's  "Manual  of  Citi- 
zenship." He  takes  a  Yiddish  news- 
paper, it  is  true — the  Day,  the  Netvs, 
the  Forward,  or  the  Jewish  Times — and 
very  foreign  it  looks  to  us,  with  its 
Jewish-German  text  reading  from  right 
to  left  and  printed  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters with  all  the  vowels  left  out;  but 
more  and  more  the  Yiddish  press  is 
conforming  to  American  standards,  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  make-up.  Then,  too, 
our  newly  arrived  Jew  seeks  amuse- 
ment at  a  Yiddish  theater,  the 
People's,  or  perhaps  Thomaskewsky's 
or  Gobel's — where  serious  drama  is  ad- 
mirably presented.  But  more  and  more 
the  Yiddish  players  borrow  their 
"script"  from  Broadway,  translating 
and  adapting  it,  while  frequently  an 
English  phrase  or  sentence  survives 
intact.  And,  despite  his  supposed  con- 
servatism, the  Jew  is  soon  tempted  to 
discard  his  religion. 

Uptown  you  are  told  that  large 
numbers  of  Jews  now  attend  service 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas.  Still 
larger  numbers  affiliate  with  Uni- 
tarians, while  thousands  are  agnostics. 
In  the  Ghetto,  "chop  sueys"  appear, 
and  "chop  sueys"  are  not  "kosher."  On 
the  lower  East  Side  you  will  find  an 
establishment  "for  the  re-conversion 
of  Jewish  youth  to  Judaism."  The  other 
day  I  amused  myself  by  asking  Jews 
what  proportion  of  the  Ghetto  was  Or- 
thodox. One  said,  "Three  blocks."  An- 
other said,  "All  of  it;  on  the  great 
Jewish  holidays,  twice  a  year,  the  only 
sound  is  the  creaking  of  new  shoes." 
The  fact  lies  somewhere  between — a 
fact  so  serious  that  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  promising  field  for  evangeliza- 
tion, and  would  actually  be,  had  not 
Christians  persistently  oppressed  and 
tormented  Jews,  the  world  over,  for 
upward  of  nineteen  centuries. 

Several  months  ago,  in  a  solidly 
Jewish  neighborhood  well  sprinkled 
with  wurst-fabriks  and  little  syna- 
gogues and  places  where  wedding 
gowns  are  offered  for  rent  and  shops 
filled  with  Talmuds,  Jewish  prayer- 
books,  seven-day  candles,  manoras, 
Pentateuch  scrolls,  embroidered  wrap- 
pers for  scrolls,  and  long-fringed,  pur- 
ple-striped prayer-shawls,  a  Jewish 
theater  displayed  a  film  called  "The 
Birth  of  a  Race."  I  believe  I  was  the 
only  "goy"  there.  We  saw  Eden.  We 
saw  the  flood.  We  saw  Moses  lead 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Loud  was  the  ap- 
plause. Then  followed  the  story  of 
Christ,  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  It 
sounds  incredible,  yet  those  New  Tes- 
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tament  episodes  called  forth  from  Jew- 
ish spectators  applause  no  whit  less  en- 
thusiastic than  the  outbursts  that  had 
greeted  the  Old  Testament  episodes.  It 
is  not  the  Christian  religion  that  repels 
Jews;  it  is  Christians — the  Christians 
of  bygone  ages,  and  frequently  those  of 
today. 

To  be  entirely  frank,  the  Ghetto  has 
not  a  particularly  exalted  idea  of  Gen- 
tiles. In  Second  Avenue  a  few  evenings 
ago,  Abie  was  telling  about  his  sweet- 
heart, and  a  friend  of  mine  overheard. 
Said  Abie,  "Yes,  she's  a  Christian,  but 
when  you  go  in  her  house  it's  clean." 
Well,  consider.  Twice  annually — just 
before  Passover  and  just  before  New 
Year's — every  Jewish  family  cleans 
house.  On  what  occasion,  pray,  do  the 
Perciatellinis  of  Hester  Street  clean 
house?  Judging  Gentiles  by  the  Gen- 
tiles they  observe  at  close  range,  Jews 
naturally  enough  regard  themselves  as 
superior  and  as  not  merely  in  a  scrip- 
tural sense  the  "chosen  people."  Quoth 
a  rabbi,  in  my  hearing,  "Because  we 
are  the  chosen  people,  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  us.  We  must  set  an 
example  to  all  the  others." 

Imagine,  then,  the  deep  indignation 
among  Jews  when  an  American,  duped 
by  European  Anti-Semites — Mr.  Ford's 
sham  "Protocols  of  the  Learned  Elders 
in  Zion"  were  fabricated  abroad— ac- 
cuses the  Jews  of  base  intentions? 
Imagine  their  resentment  the  other 
day  when  somebody  connected  with 
the  Department  of  State  was  reported 
to  have  classed  Jews  with  Armenians 
and  Persians  as  "undesirable  immi- 
grants!" On  historic  grounds,  if  on  no 
other,  the  Jews  claim  a  right  to  come 
here.  Jewish  settlers  first  established 
themselves  in  New  York  in  1654.  Jews 
helped  to  finance  Columbus.  Five  Jews 
sailed  with  him  on  his  first  voyage.  His 
mother  was  Jewish — or  so  the  Ghetto 
declares — nor  has  the  Ghetto  forgot- 
ten that  a  Jew  advanced  $600,000  to 
General  George  Washington.  During 
the  recent  war,  as  you  will  be  informed 
at  the  Jewish  War  Records  headquar- 
ters in  Union  Square,  more  than  200,- 
000  American  Jews  put  on  khaki. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  died  in 
France.  American  Jews  brought  home 
130  Distinguished  Service  Crosses.  Two 
won  the  medaille  militaire,  three  re- 
ceived Congressional  Medals  of  Honor, 
174  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  What  the 
Jew  then  did  he  is  ready  to  repeat.  He 
has  the  grit.  He  has  the  bodily  tough- 
ness. 

In  New  York  you  are  still  told  that 
Jews  lack  physique  and  dread  physi- 
cal toil.  Absurd !  Rare,  in  the  Ghetto, 
is  the  Rembrandt  Jew,  with  his  "Ghetto 
bend."  Thanks  to  the  Jewish  dietary, 
to  Jewish  temperance,  and  to  sixteen 
days  of  complete  repose  every  year, 
plus  the  splendid  start  in  life  vouch- 
safed to  breast-fed  babies,  the  Ghetto 
has  evolved  a  hardy  type,  with  a  mini- 
mum death-rate  and  a  huge  avidity  for 
exertion.  New  York  Jews  are  crowding 
into  the  metal  trades,  into  furriery, 
into  cabinet-making  and  shoe-making. 
Young  Jews  play  basketball  with  fury. 
Benny  Leonard,  Soldier  Bartfield  and 
Battling  Levinsky  are  pugilists. 


Use  20  Times 

Then  see  how  your  teeth  improve 


This  offers  you  a  ten-day  test  of  a 
new  teeth-cleaning  method — enough  for 
20  uses. 

Each  use  will  bring  five  much-de- 
sired effects.  See  how  your  teeth  con- 
ditions change  after  ten  days'  use. 


ficiency.     And    leading    dentists    every- 
where now  advise  their  daily  use. 

The  methods  are  combined  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  Millions  now 
employ  it.  And  to  their  homes  it  has 
brought  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 


A  film  combatant  Watch  these  five  effects 


The  great  object  is  to  fight  film — 
the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  The  tooth  brush,  used 
in  old  ways,  leaves  much  of  it  intact. 
So  millions  of  teeth  are  dimmed  and 
ruined  by  it. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tar- 
tar. It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Now  a  new  era 

Now  dental  science,  after  years  of 
research,  has  found  ways  to  fight  film. 
Able   authorities   have  proved   their  ef- 


Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five 
desired  effects.  The  film  is  attacked 
in  two  efficient  ways.  The  teeth  are  so 
highly  polished  that  film  cannot  easily 
adhere. 

Then  it  multiplies  the  salivary  flow. 
It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  the  starch  deposits 
which  cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  it  increases,  in  a  natural  way,. 
Nature's  teeth-protecting  forces. 

See  what  this  means.  Send  the  cou- 
pon for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  dis- 
appears. 

This  ten-day  test  will  show  the  way 
to  whiter,  safer  teeth.  And  it  may 
mean  their  salvation.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  842,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail   10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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A  Letter  from 
H.  G.  Wells 

Dear  and  Only  Upton:  That  Bible  idea  is 
yours.  I  got  it  from  your  previous  book  of 
elegant  extracts  ("Tlie  Cry  for  Justice").  I 
say  so  somcAvliere  in  tliese  lectures  wliicli, 
since  I  couldn't  come  and  spout  them,  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post"  is  giving  in  liomeo- 
pathic  doses  to  a  slightly  indignant  worhl. 
You  liave  just  saved  a  bit  of  your  property  by 
getting  ahead  with  your  "Book  of  Life."  I 
sliould  have  been  at  that  in  a  year  or  so.  I 
may  do  it  still  in  spite  of  .vou.  Wliy  do  you 
always  think  of  tilings  iirst?  I  am  uliler  tli.m 
vou.  I  have  read  liofh  your  books  ("The  Brass 
Check"  and  "100%").  I  v\ill  not  say  anything 
about  them  except,  "Finel"  If  I  start  on  any- 
thing more  I  shall  tise  up  the  wliole  morning, 
and  meanwhile  you  will  be  getting  ahead. 
Love,    H.    O.    Wells. 

We  put  this  very  gracious  and  charming  let- 
ter back  as  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  H.  <!. 
Wells!  Not  often  does  an  autlior  write  tliat 
way  to  a  possible  rival!  Also,  we  publish  the 
letter  for  tlie  glimpse  it  gives  into  the  "Brass 
Check"  boycott.  In  one  of  Wells'  articles, 
published  in  the  ".'^atur(lay  Evening  Post,"  he 
called  for  the  writing  of  a  new  Bible,  consist- 
ing of,  first,  a  collection  of  the  world's  most 
vital  literature,  and  second,  a  guide  to  modern 
conduct.  We  wrote  him  tluit  we  had  tried  to 
suppl.v  the  first  in  "The  Cry  for  .lustice,"  and 
were  busil.v  publishing  tlie  second  as  a  serial 
in  "The  Appeal  to  Reason,"  under  the  title  of 
"The  Book  of  Life."  Wells'  reply  reveals  tluit 
he  paid  tribute  to  "The  Cry  for  .lustice":  but 
we  do  not  find  this  tribute  in  the  articles  as 
published  liy  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"! 
We  are  wondering — does  tlie  great  Monument 
to  American  Mediocrit.v  forbid  to  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  English  novelists  the 
right  to  mention  the  name  of  Upton  Sinclair? 

The  Cry  for  Justice 

An  Anthology  of  the  Literature  of  Social 
Protest,  with  an  Introduction  by  Jack  London, 
who  calls  it  "this  humanist  Holy-Book." 
Selected  from  25  languages  and  .lOOO  years  of 
human  history.  891  pages,  32  illustrations. 
Price  $1.00  paper,  postpaid;  $1.50  cloth,  post- 
paid. 

Do  you  desire  amnest.v?  Do  you  want  to 
bring  the  political  prisoners  out  of  jail?  If 
so,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  people 
realize  how  they  got  in;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  prisoners  themselves  recommend 


100% 


The  Story  of  a  Patriot  by  Upton  Sinclair 

Many  letters  come  to  us  from  political  pris- 
oners who  have  read  this  book  in  jail.  "Here 
is  the  truth!"  writes  one.  "If  only  the  people 
would  read  this  stor.v!"  It  is  being  published 
in  England  under  the  title  of  "The  Spy,"  and 
an  English  labor  man  writes  us:  "Thank  (iod 
I  live  in  a  monarchy!"  It  is  being  translated 
into  French  by  Madeleine  Holland,  sister  of 
Romaiu  Holland,  and  into  Italian  by  Arturo 
Caroti,  member  of  parliament.  In  Germany 
and  Austria  it  is  running  serially  in  a  dozen 
papers.  We  have  articles  about  it  in  Nor- 
wegian, Russian,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Dutch 
and  Esperanto,  none  of  which  languages  we 
read  fluently. 

"100%"  is  a  story  of  the  "White  Terror," 
and  tells  how  "big  business"  pulled  off  the 
stunt  of  landing  the  "reds"  in  jail.  It  is  the 
inside  story  of  a  "secret  agent,"  and  deals 
with  half  a  dozen  celebrated  cases  concerning 
which  you  have  been  fooled.  Louis  Untermeyer 
writes:  "Upton  Sinclair  has  done  it  again.  He 
has  loaded  his  Maxim  (no  silencer  attached), 
taken  careful  aim,  and — bang! — hit  the  bell 
plump  in  tlie  center.  First  of  all  '100%'  is  a 
story;  a  story  full  of  suspense,  drama,  'heart 
interest,'  plots,  counterplots,  high  life,  low 
life,  humor,  hate  and  other  passions — as  thrill- 
ing as  a  W.  S.  Hart  movie,  as  interest- 
crammed  as  (and  a  darned  siglit  more  trutli- 
ful  than)    your  daily  newspapers." 

The  Brass  Check 

A  Study   of   American  Journalism 

The  Associated  Press  announced  at  its  an- 
nual convention  tliat  it  had  made  an  investi- 
gation of  this  book,  and  was  about  to  make 
public  a  mass  of  evidence  to  refute  it.  We 
waited  a  month  and  two  days,  and  tlien  we 
wrote  tlie  Associated  Press  that  if  they  did 
not  make  public  tlie  evidence,  we  would  sue 
them  for  libel  for  making  tlie  statement.  W(> 
await  tlieir  answir.  .Mcjintinie,  the  Univer- 
sity Socialist  Feilcration  of  (Jreat  Britain  lias 
adopted  a  resolution  "To  put  on  record  its 
sense  of  the  invaluable  contrilintion  made  by 
Upton  Sinclair  by  tlie  imblication  in  'Tlie  Brass 
Check'  (jf  liis  uiiic|ue  and  convincing  study  of 
the    American    plutocratic   press." 

"La  Crande  Revue,"  Paris,  publishes  an 
eiglit  page  article,  entitled  "Le  Jeton  de 
I'assc,"  in  wliicli  Uplon  ,Siii(lair  is  discussed 
as  "One  of  those  ditricult  spirits  wlioni  the 
present  does  not  please  .-it  all  and  who  succeed 
nevertheless,  one  does  not  know  how,  to  some 
notoriety,  such  as  formerly  among  us  Rabelais, 
.\Ioliere"     or       Voltaire,       and       today       Anatole 


GOLD 


Where  to 
Find  Oil, 
Silver  and 
LANDS 


At  last  the  inad  to  Fortune  has  been  charted  and 
mapped.  Hundreds  of  niilliuiis  of  dollars  have  been 
made  liy  discoverers  of  new  oil  lands  and  precious 
mineral  deposits.  Start  right.  Post  yourself.  Here 
is   practical  help  for  you. 


New  Mineral 

AP 


their    kind    published    anyvvhere 


Just  published — 
right  up  to  tlie 
minute.  A  COM- 
PLETE map  direc- 
tory showing  every 
oil  and  gas  field 
in  tlie  U.  S..  Mex- 
ico, etc.,  and  every 
section  where  pre- 
dinus  minerals  are 
being  mined  or  are 
known  to  exist — • 
gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, antimony, 
lead,  iron.  zinc, 
etc..  etc.  The  first 
and  only  maps  of 
Given     absolutely 


FREE  as  a  premium  with  our  wonderful  new  book — 

THE  WORLD 
RE-MAPPED 

New  1921-1926  Edition 

Throw  away  your  old  atlas  or  geography.  It  is 
worthless  except  as  waste  paper.  The  great  world 
war  and  the  Peace  Conference  has  changed  the  face 
of  the  world.  The  World  Re-Mapped  shows  you 
every  change,  _every  new  border  line,  every  new  city 
and  town,  every  new  local  and  national  government — 
a  true  picture  of  the  NEW  world  of  TODAY — accu- 
rate to  the  minutest  detail  and  absolutely  authorita- 
tive. Contains  new  maps  of  every  country  on  the 
globe  and  a  big  NEW  map  of  each  and  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Also  complete  historical  maps  show- 
ing changes  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
from  1400  B.  C.  to  the  close  of  the  European  War. 
This  wonderful  feature  is  entirely  new  and  invalu- 
able. 


EXTRA! 


We  guarantee  to  publish  and 
to  furnish  free  to  every  owner 
of  the  World  Be-Mapped 
supplemental  maps  covering  any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  Europe  or  the  Old  World  during  the  next 
five  years,  up  to  and  including  1926.  The  World 
Re-Mapped  is  not  only  up  to  the  minute  NOW  but 
will  be  kept  right  up  to  date  by  this  extra  FREE 
service  for  the  next  five  years  without  one  cent  of 
extra  cost  to  you. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  the  Coupon.  We  send  The  World  Re-Mapped 
and  the  Mineral  Maps  with  the  privilege  of  3  days' 
examination  FREE.  If  you  keep  them  send  only 
$1.95  as  first  payment  and  then  $1.00  a  month 
for  four  months.  Mail  the  coupon  now  before  this 
Special  Introductory  Offer  is  withdrawn. 


(Mail  This  Free  Coupon) 


DAVID  B.  CLARKSON  CO. 
702  Clarkson  BIdg.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  "The  World  Re-Mapped":  also 
the  FREE  Oil  and  Mineral  Maps,  for  examination. 
If  I  do  not  return  them  in  3  clays  I  will  send  you 
ifl.9.'j  and  then  $1.00  a  month  for  four  months  in 
full  payment. 


Name     . 
Address 


Prance."  "Das  Forum,"  Berlin,  publishes  an 
article  by  Wilhelm  Herzog,  stating  that 
"Maxim  C.orki,  Anatole  France,  and  Upton 
Sinclair  arc  recognized  as  the  greatest  writers 
of  the  world-literature  of  the  present."  "La 
Nacion,"  Buenos  Aires,  states  that  "Since 
having  conciucred  Scandinavia,  Upton  Sinclair 
liis  actually  invaded  Belgium.  His  '.liinniic 
lliggins'  is  being  translated  b.v  Henri  Dclgovc. 
•Tlie  I'coplo,'  of  Bruss(ds,  considers  Upton  Sin- 
clair as  'the  Anic'rican  Zola,'  and  adds  that 
his  novels  are  'the  most  living,  the  most  mov- 
ing, and  the  most  characteristic  of  modern 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  in  ,\nicrica'."  We  sub- 
mit the  above  to  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post!" 
Prices  of  "The  Brass  Check,"  "lOC;."  "The 
Jungle,"  "King  Coal,"  "The  Profits  of  Re- 
ligion"— Single  c'opy,  cloth,  .'Jl.L'O  postpaid: 
three  copies  .$3.00;  ten  copies  .$!).00.  Single 
cop.v,  paper,  fiOc.  postpaid:  three  c-opics  .fl.."iO: 
ten  copic's  .$4..''iO.  "Jimmie  Higgins."  "Sylvia," 
and  "Sylvia's  Marriage" — Cloth  only,  ,$1.'J0 
postpaid.  Upton  Sinclair,  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia: Middle  Western  Agenc.v,  The  Economy 
Hook  Shop,  33  .South  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois, 


"I'd  rather  talk  of  Jewish  poets  and 
musicians,"  said  the  Jew  from  whom 
I  obtained  these  illustrious  names,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  In  order  to  learn 
about  "Eli!  Eli!"  I  had  gone  to  the 
National  Winter  Garden,  a  Jewish 
"home  of  burlesque"  not  far  from  the 
Bowery,  and  called  upon  the  manager 
in  an  office  adorned  with  photographs 
of  "burlesque  queens."  On  his  desk  a 
volume  of  Schopenhauer  lay  open,  and 
he  had  just  finished  reading  Mr. 
Wells's  "Outline  of  History." 

"Jack  Shargel  knows  about  'Eli! 
Eli!'"  he  said.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to 
watch  the  show  till  Shargel  is  thru 
for  the  evening?"  I  declined,  begging 
to  wait  in  the  office  and  discuss  Scho- 
penhauer and  Wells,  and  then  began  a 
feast  of  reason  such  as  I  had  not  en- 
joyed since  the  days  when  I  used  to 
hobnob  with  Harvard  dons  in  Brattle 
Street,  Cambridge.  Wonderful!  Glori- 
ous! Religion,  ethnology,  metaphysics, 
history,  literature — in  the  office  of  an 
East  Side  burlesque  show!  Two  Jew- 
ish friends  of  the  managers  joined  our 
pow  wow,  each  contributing  a  wealth 
of  erudition.  And  finally  came  Shargel 
— burlesque  comedian  adored  by  the 
East  Side.  I  took  him  out  to  supper. 

He  talked  religion.  He  was  for  reali- 
ties, not  forms,  and  decried  the  occa- 
sional Jewish  over-insistence  upon 
"piety  wigs"  for  women  and  earlocks 
and  unshorn  chins  for  men.  This,  he 
argued,  could  engender  hypocrisy.  "Bet- 
ter a  Jew  without  a  beard  than  a  beard 
■without  a  Jew."  And  he  talked  Bol- 
shevism— most  unsympathetically,  for, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  New  York 
Jews  scorn  Lenin  and  Trotzky.  "Why 
fool  with  Bolshevism  when  you  can 
have  an  ideal  order  of  society  merely 
by  enforcing  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try?" What  a  fellow — by  trade  a  clown, 
by  instinct  a  philosopher ! 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
that.  Barring  a  few  examples  of  the 
Potash-and-Perlmutter  type,  every  Jew 
is  an  intellectual.  Visit  Cooper  Union 
and  see.  Or  visit  the  University  Set- 
tlement. You  will  find  more  thinking  in 
the  Ghetto,  more  study,  more  conver- 
sation of  high  significance  than  in  any 
other  section  of  New  York,  and  recog- 
nize in  Jewish  mentality  a  national 
asset. 

When  you  come  to  understand  it, 
you  will  admire  Jewish  character.  Cer- 
tain faults,  proverbial  and  ruthlessly 
overstated  by  Gentiles,  certain  Jews 
undeniably  possess.  There  have  even 
been  Jewish  gunmen  in  New  York  and 
Jewish  promoters  of  the  once-preva- 
lent white  slave  trade.  But  saloons 
never  thrive  in  Jewish  neighborhoods. 
In  proportion  to  the  Jewish  population 
only  an  infinitesimal  drop  in  the  bucket 
ever  betook  itself  to  Blackwell's  Island. 
And  what  is  so  infrequent  as  a  Jew- 
ish divorce  case? 

Ambassador  Page,  then  editor  of  the 
Atlantic,  once  remarked  to  me,  "The 
most  interesting  fellow  in  America  is 
the  Jew,  but  don't  write  about  Jews; 
without  intending  it,  you  may  precipi- 
tate the  calamity  America  should  be 
most  anxious  to  prevent — I  mean  Jew- 
baiting." 
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More  than  twenty  years  have  since 
passed.  The  calamity  is  here.  Jews 
feel  hunted.  They  tend  to  become  more 
Jewish  at  heart,  less  American  at 
heart.  Therefore,  write  about  Jews.  It 
cannot  make  matters  worse.  It  may 
make  them  better — especially  if  some 
reader  is  prompted  to  stroll  the  Ghetto 
and  see  with  his  own  eyes,  hear  with 
his  own  ears.  Try  it.  Drop  in,  any- 
where, and  announce  ybur  curiosity. 
You  will  be  charmingly  received.  But 
I  warn  you.  It  is  hard  to  get  away. 

Westport,    Connecticut 

Independent   Opinions 

One  of  our  readers  believes  that  he 
has  discovered  a  contradiction  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  order 
that  all  sides  may  be  heard  we  print 
the  salient  portion  of  his  letter: 

To  me  it  is  iucompreheusible  how  any- 
one who  can  read  plain  English  can  read 
Article  X  of  the  Covenant  and  still  insist 
that  it  does  not  limit  the  war  powers  of 
Congress,  or  rather  transfer  that  power  to 
a  presidential  appointee,  member  of  the 
League  Council.  Under  Article  X  the 
members  of  the  League  solemnly  agree  to 
preserve  each  other's  territory  and  inde- 
pendence against  external  aggression.  The 
formulation  of  the  plans  for  carrying  out 
of  this  pledge  is  placed  with  or  delegated  to 
an  international  body  on  which  we  are  rep- 
resented by  a  presidential  appointee.  This 
appointee  can,  under  the  Covenant,  commit 
lis  to  war.  From  this  commitment  we  can 
free  ourselves  only  by  repudiating  a  treaty. 
Will  you  please  quote  the  provision  of  the 
L'nited  States  Constitution  which  empowers 
the  treaty  making  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  any  such  authority  to  a 
foreign  body  on  which  we  have  one  repre- 
sentative? 

C.    M.    JAXSKY 

Madison.  Wisconsin 

The  obligation  under  Article  X  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  to 
"respect  and  preserve  as  against  ex- 
ternal aggression"  the  Member  States 
of  the  League  no  more  limits  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  than  do  the  treaties  which 
we  have  made  with  Panama,  Cuba  and 
other  countries  by  which  we  have 
assumed  the  duty  of  protecting  our 
weaker  neighbors  against  foreign  con- 
quest. Every  government  in  the  world 
has,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  sov- 
ereignty, the  right  to  make  treaties  of 
alliance  or  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries that  may  place  moral  obligations 
upon  itself  in  certain  contingencies; 
hut  these  moral  obligations  in  no  way 
limit  the  legal  power  of  the  war-de- 
claring agency  (in  our  case,  Congress) 
to  refuse  to  declare  war. 


Chester  T.  Crowell's  article,  "Why 
Young  Folks  Leave  the  Farm,"  in  The 
Independent  for  Feb.  14,  1920,  elicited 
the  following  vigorous  response  from  a 
subscriber  who  seems  to  know  exactly 
what  he  is  talking  about: 

I  must  say  a  word  in  answer  to 
C.  T.  C.'s  article  on  "Why  Young  Folks 
Leave  the  Farm." 

I  am  one  who  would  have  liked  to  leave 
the  farm  and  it  makes  me  tired  to  read 
the  foolish  talk  on  why  boys  leave  the 
farm.  In  Michigan  I  believe  the  average 
rural   youth    has   as    much    liberty   as   the 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 
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Your  Hotel  in  New  York 

WHEN  you  come  to  New  York,  make  the  Hotel 
Astor  your  home.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
stopping  place.  It  is  New  York  epitomized. 
Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  Hotel 
Astor  is  the  logical  scene  of  New  York's  most  impres- 
sive functions.  Here  Big  Business  meets  for  consul- 
tation. Here  are  held  receptions  for  distinguished 
foreign  visitors  and  ambassadors.  The  Hotel  Astor 
is  chosen  for  great  National  festivities. 
Whether  you  need  a  single  room  or  an  elaborate  suite, 
you  will  obtain  at  the  Hotel  Astor  the  utmost  in 
comfort. 

Roof  Garden 


From  the 
tatirant"   and 


magnificent 


Roof  Garden  with  its  "Belvedere  Res- 
its unique  open  air  dancing  during  dinner  and 
throughout  the  evening,  to  the  cool  Orangerie  and  the  numerous 
lounges,  promenades,  writing  rooms  and  restaurants  you  will 
find  a  spot  to  fit  your  every  mood.  The  cuisine  and  service  are 
superb. 

HOTEL    ASTOR 


Frederick  A.  Muschenheim 


Broadway,  44th  and  45th  Streets 


New  York 


ALL  the  old  charm 
.  of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 
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LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(halfonte-Haddon  Wah 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  -  AMERICAN  PLAN  -  ALWAYS  OPEN 
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Pjinnerota 

Come  to  the  land  where 
summei-  days  of  glorious 
sport  and  healthy  fun  are 
folloived  by  cool,  restful 
nights — where  thousands 
of  beautiful  lakes  amid 
piney  woods  and  primeval  forest  offer 
you  and  your  family  invigorating  rec- 
reation and  recuperative  rest. 
There's  wonderful  fishing,  canoeing, 
liiking,  camping  and  motoring  for  dad 
and  the  boys,  and  country  cottages, 
homelike  inns,  sandy  beaches,  bathing 
and  boating  for  mother  and  the  kid- 
dies. Here  you  can  rest  and  romp,  eat 
and  sleep  to  the  limit  of  your  abilities 
— returning  home  full  of  "pep,"  en- 
ergy  and  splendid  health. 

]f  you  want  to  make  it  a  motor  trip 
you  will  find  free,  well-equipped  camp 
sites  at  all  large  towns.  Write  for 
aeroplane-view  map  folder  of  Minne- 
sota and  start  planning  your  trip  now. 

Ask  your  local  ticket  agent  about  re- 
duced summer  tourist  fares   to  Minne- 

Ten  Thousand 

Lakes  of  Minnesota 

Association 

Operating  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minnesota  Land  and  Lake  Attractions 
Board, 

140  EAST  SIXTH  STREET 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


J'.' 


.MiJifiesofa  I'y  iz  /atui  of  jutitsztal 
agrtciiltural,  coftunercial  and 
industrial  opportunity.  Life  is 
7vorth  living  in  Minnesota*  Try 
it  this  sityntner. 
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EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrollitig    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'  ^of.a-'SSi""' 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
tniTc  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Al)soliite  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  Ihe  return  under  wliidi  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  I'ertain 
than  nn  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  questinn  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    ate,    male    or    female. 


city  or  village  boy — if — he  can  afford  it. 
Pleasure  is  as  free  in  this  country  as  any- 
where. 

The  difference  is  that  short  hours  leave 
energy  enough  in  the  bones  to  enable  him 
to  enjoy  a  dance  or  to  keep  awake  to  see 
a  theater  entertainment. 

A  farm.  Mi-.  Editor,  cannoi  he  worked 
on  an  eu/ht  hour  plan.  Nature  will  not  per- 
mit. If  the  grain  farmer  adopted  this  plan, 
the  world  would  starve. 

A  dairy  cow  demands  a  twelve  hour  day. 
She  must  be  milked  at  nearly  equal  inter- 
vals. The  city  man  sees  the  dairy  farm 
with  its  beautiful,  sleek  dairy  herd,  up  to 
date  equipment,  with  a  barn  where  the 
guests  are  entertained  in  the  alleys  be- 
tween the  cows. 

Not  many  fanners  have  :ill  these,  with- 
out some  other  business  to  finance  th(>m. 

Did  the  friend  from  Te.xas  ever  pour 
two  pounds  of  licpiid  salts  down  the  throat 
of  a  good  sized  Ilolstein?  The  herd  usually 
has  a  sick  animal.  Did  he  ever  dig  a  hole 
large  enough  to  bury  his  best  full  blood? 

Did  he  ever  clean  up  a  stable  after  forty 
heads  had  spent  the  day  there? 

Sometimes  Nature  is  beautiful,  and  at 
others  filthy.  She  is  a  hard  and  unreliable 
master. 

Some  time  ago  you  printed  an  article, 
•The  Tractor  That  Never  Tires."  Written 
by  another  Texan  I  think.  One  saying  was 
"The  farmer  rides  under  a  canopy,  fanned 
by  breezes  created  by  the  moving  machine." 
The  author  was  a  humorist. 

The  farmer  sits  on  a  cast  iron  seat,  a 
canopy  over  his  head,  two,  four,  or  six 
red  hot  gas  cylinders  between  his  knees  and 
!K)  degrees  in  the  shade  on  his  back. 
Fanned  by  breezes  created  by  four  miles 
per,  and  smothered  b.y  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
stinking  gas  smoke  as  dense  as  a  London 
fog. 

M.  M,  Farley 


A  Porto  Rican  takes  exception  to  the 
contention  in  Dr.  Giddings's  editorial, 
"A  God-Given  Right  to  Fail,"  that  the 
case  of  Porto  Rico  is  one  in  which  the 
theory  of  self-determination  is  out  of 
the  question: 

With  great  regret  I  have  read  in  your 
magazine,  issue  of  April  2,  1021,  Mr.  Gid- 
dings's article,  "A  (Jod-CJiven  Right  to 
Fail  ?" 

If  I  am  indignant  about  it,  you  can  eas- 
ily see  the  reason,  for  there  is  little  or  no 
truth  in  the  main  points  of  Mr.  Giddings's 
article. 

So  hear,  Mr.  Giddings : 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
(1898)  there  was  no  need  of  establishing 
order  in  Porto  Rico  for  there  was  no  dis- 
order, no  insurrection  nor  uprising.  After 
the  army  of  the  United  States  took  pos- 
session of  the  island  the  fighting  was  all 
over.  Not  that  the  people  were  cowards, 
for  twice  the  English  and  once  the  Dutch 
were  repulsed  in  their  attempts  to  capture 
the  island.  But  we  knew  that  the  United 
States  came  with  a  friendly  desire  and  so 
we  welcomed  the  United  States.  Just  be- 
fore that,  we  had  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  an  autonomous  govern- 
ment, self-determination,  and  this  was  ac- 
(luired,  not  by  bloodshed,  not  by  fighting  in 
the  brush,  but  by  statesmanship.  We  are 
a  lieaceful  people  and  only  need  to  be  left 
in  peace.  Slavery,  the  cause  of  so  much 
war,  so  much  bloodshed,  so  much  enmity 
in  the  world,  was  abolished  in  the  island 
without  a  drop  of  blood,  without  a  tear  of 
woe  being  shed.  What  other  nation  or  peo- 
l)le  can  say  the  same?  Let  the  memory  of 
Abraham   Lincoln  speak  for  its(df. 

Hut  those  are  things  of  the  past,  let  us 
look  at  the  present. 

Do  not  look  on  us  as  slaves,  for  we  arc 
not,  and  never  shall  be,  but  look  at  us  with 


a  more  friendly  feeling  and  then  we  might 
come  to  an  understanding. 

Is  it  our  fault  that  there  is  the  bubonic 
plague  in  the  places  with  which  we  have 
to  do  business?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
focus  has  not  been  stamped  out?  The  larger 
powers  are  at  fault,  not  the  small  ones. 

As  to  education  the  system  we  have  in 
our  island  is  one  which  is  as  good  as  the 
best  in  the  United  States  for  after  those 
it  has  been  i)lanned.  with  some  improve- 
ments. From  Mr.  Lindsay  to  Mr.  Miller, 
the  work  of  education  in  Porto  Rico  has 
been  carried  on  with  an  advancing  step, 
and  is  advancing,  Mr.  Giddings,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  an  over-populated 
country,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  and  condi- 
tion, true  of  all  peasants  in  the  world,  of 
our  peasants  being  poor.  That  is  the  fault 
of  mankind,  not  of  the  people  of  a  small 
island.  But  we  have  good  high  schools, 
we  have  a  university,  we  have  a  great 
many  institutions  of  scientific  research,  to 
find  different  methods  of  combating  tropical 
diseases.  In  our  schools  we  study  two 
languages,  and  make  a  mess  of  none.  Is 
that  ignorance? 

The  population  of  the  island  is  not  a 
population  of  half -breeds,  as  you  say,  but 
in  its  great  majority  is  as  Caucasian  as 
any.  But  don't  slander  the  negroes  if  they 
are  ignorant ;  they  only  saw  the  suni  of 
liberty  about  two  score  and  ten  years  ago. 
They  have  not  had  the  chance  yet. 

The  cities  of  the  island  are,  if  you  have 
seen  them — which  I  doubt — clean,  and  as 
clean  as  any  of  the  LTnited  States,  for  we 
have  the  same  methods  of  sanitation. 
Don't  judge  a  community  by  the  beggars, 
tramps  and  hoboes. 

If  you  desire  a  League  of  Nations  to  run 
the  affairs  of  Porto  Rico,  you  are  mis- 
taken in  your  wish ;  the  Government  at 
Washington  will  decidedly  not  permit  that. 
And  if  we  were  what  you  claim  we  are, 
which  we  are  not,  then  tell  me,  on  whom 
would  the  blame  fall?  On  those  that  show 
us  how  to  do  things,  or  on  us  that  do 
them  ?  With  or  without  a  League  of  Na- 
tions Porto  Rico  shall  be  Porto  Rico.  And 
over  it  shall  wave  only  the  American  flag. 

R.  Cesteroy 


A  Washington  fruit  grow^er  sends 
the  following  thoughtful  discussion  of 
Mr.  Purinton's  articles  on  Big  Busi- 
ness: 

Your  write-up  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
traverses  some  of  the  most  telling  facts 
of  the  Interchurch  World  Report  which 
the  magnates  tried  hard  to  suppress,  but 
found  some  real  Christians  on  that  com- 
mittee who  could  not  be  bought  or  bluffed. 
Not  being  able  to  suppress  the  report  big 
business  has  been  trying  to  suppress  the 
Interchurch  Movement,  I  wonder  how 
many  copies  of  The  Independent  are  or- 
dered by  these  corporations  after  you  have 
given  them  such  a  fine  coat  of  calcimining 
and  varnishing?  All  steel  products  west  of 
Chicago,  you  know,  have  added  to  the  price 
an  unhauled  freight  rate  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Chicago.  Is,  this  business  efficiency  or 
plain  robbery?  All  the  nails  we  use  in  our 
apple  boxes  and  all  other  steel  products 
used  here  have  to  pay  this  extortion.  All 
the  stock  for  slaughter  sold  to  your  Swifts 
and  other  blood  suckers  of  the  big  five  here 
at  Portland.  Oregon,  has  deducted  from  the 
I)rice  paid  the  grower  the  unhauled  freight 
rate  from  I'ortland  to  Chicago,  no  matter 
where  the  meat  is  .sold.  Is  this  justice, 
efficiency,  good  management,  or  just  plain 
stealing — or  rather  double-back-action-du- 
I)lex-c(unponiid-trii)le-expansion  stealing? 

After  tile  efficicMicy  exi)orts.  we  need 
most  urgently  sufficiency  experts.  Ruskin 
.said,  "the  most  sacred  work  in  the  world 
is  to  teach  people  not  to  better  themselves, 
but  to  satisfy  themselves.  Nothing  but  jus- 
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tice  and  righteousness  will  satisfy  people." 
Then  let  us  have  a  sufficieuoy  expert,  who 
after  you  have  preached  efficiency  to  us. 
will  give  us  expert  findings  on  justice  and 
righteousness.  No  matter  how  much  effi- 
ciency we  may  have  and  welfare  work  and 
benevolent  feudalism  we  know  there  will 
be  no  peace  on  this  land  or  any  land  until 
justice  and  righteousness  are  enthroned 
there.  In  perplexity  and  doubt,  but  in  firm 
belief  that  humanity  is  above  dollars  and 
justice  above  efficiency,  I  live  and  hope  for 
a  better  day. 

We  are  facing  a  tragedy.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  welfare  work  for  laborers,  of 
benevolent  feudalism,  of  high  wages  or  low 
wages,  of  a  twelve  hour  or  an  eight  hour 
day  I  It  is  a  question  of  humanity,  of 
human  freedom,  of  eternal  justice,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  right  of  every 
one  to  a  human  way  of  life.  'What  is  it 
you  want,  anyhow?"  asked  a  big  manu- 
facturer of  a  committee  of  employees  who 
came  to  him  with  a  grievance,  and  after 
much  discussion  he  could  not  tell  what  was 
the  trouble.  Then  in  despair  he  put  the 
question:  "What  is  it  you  want,  anyhow?" 
and  quick  as  could  be  spoken  came  the  an- 
swer :  "The  same  as  you  want  for  yourself 
and  your  family !"  That  ended  the  inter- 
view. Those  simple  words  really  go  down 
to  the  heart  of  things  and  carry  before 
them  the  destiny  of  the  whole  capitalistic 
and  wage  system. 

H.    V.    ROMINGER 

Underwood,  Washington 
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When  1  Was  Young  — 


{Continued  from  page  661) 
Was  the  past  so  successful  that  it  must 
be    accepted    as    a    model   without    im- 
provement? 

And  while  the  girls  are  asking  these 
questions — consciously  or  unconsciously 
voicing  these  doubts  and  hesitancies — 
we  go  on  imposing  our  precepts  and 
inhibitions  without  helping  them  to 
firm  ground  and  clear  vision.  The  very 
fact  that  the  conspiracy  of  silence  has 
been  broken — cracked  at  least  if  not 
cleared  away — makes  the  position  of 
the  girls  more  difficult.  In  the  old  days 
there  was  great  likelihood  that  girls 
might  remain  ignorant  of  most  of  the 
problems  connected  with  social  vice 
and  with  irregular  sexual  relations. 
Their  world  was  small  and  fixed,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  for  them  to 
widen  its  boundaries.  But  the  modern 
girl  knows  enough  to  be  aware  that 
there  are  problems  and  questionings, 
and  yet  she  is  not  given  that  frank, 
clean  instruction  which  would  enable 
her  to  understand  that  therf  -'s  a  real 
and  substantial  reason  for  many  of  the 
"thou  shalt  nots"  which  seem  to  her  to 
be  mere  harassments 

We  have  got  to  accept  it,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  The  modern  girl  will 
not  model  her  conduct  merely  on  our 
say  so.  She  demands  principles.  She  in- 
sists upon  understanding  the  rules. 

In  1921,  as  in  every  age  of  the  past, 
the  first  count  in  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars of  the  charges  against  our  girls, 
concerns  their  dress.  Immodest,  pro- 
vocative, indecent,  shocking  are  just  a 
few  of  the  adjectives  that  are  used 
to  characterize  present  fashions.  As 
usual  the  innocent  object  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  subjective  reaction  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  Our  girls, 
being    themselves    on    the    whole    per- 
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WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD     WM.   VINCENT  ASTOR 


OGDEN  MILLS 


WILLIAM  SLOANE 
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Why 
Gamble  Z 


The  basic  Law  of  Action-Reaction 
governs  both  speculative  and  in- 
vestment markets.  While  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  anticipate 
"day-to-day"  ripples,  the  great  major 
movements  are  regular  almost  as 
the  tides  themselves. 

Babsons  Reports 

Based  on  fundamental  statistics,  Babson's 
reports  carefully  forecast  these  major  move- 
ments. They  enable  you  to  find  the  real 
"buys"  at  low  tide — to  sell  out  as  your  hold- 
ings reach  near  the  peak— and  then  to  buy 
in  again  at  close  to  bottom  prices. 

Report  and  ^^klet 
on  Request 

A  recent  Babson  Bulletin 
and  booklet  "Getting  the 
Most  from  Your  Money" 
will  be  sent  to  interested 
investors  without  charge. 

Merely  Ask  tor 
Bulletin  F49 

Roger  W.  Babson's 

Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

"  (Suburb  of  Boston) 

The  Largest  Orgavizaf  ion  of  Its  Character 
■      •     "-    -Id 


liiliiiiiiiiliiiniiiiiiiiiillli 


in  the  World 

Clip  Of  Here 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii 


j               Memo    Secreta^  | 

i  Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  founder  of  The  Babson  = 

=  Statistical    Organization    Wellesley,    Hills,    82,  = 

=  Mass.,  as  follows:   Please  send  a  copy  of  Special  = 

=  Bulletin  No.  F49    and  Booklet,    Getting  the  Most  = 

=  /rom  Your  Money"— gratis.  | 

=  a 

UniiniiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnniiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiimifr 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital   and   Surplus 
.      $10,000,000 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 
E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 


rJII 


■  IIIIIIU: 


THE    BROOKUVrSJ 
SAVINGS    BANK 

INCORPORATED  1827 

Pierrepont  and  Clinton  Streets 

ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont  Street  and  300  Fulton  Street 


the  rate 


o14 


per  annum 


5  will  be  credited  to  depositors  July  1,    1921  (payable  on  5 

!!  and    aRer    July    20th)    on    all    sums    entitled     thereto.  ■■ 

•  Deposits  m.ide  on  or  belore  July  10th  will  draw  interest  s 

^  (roni  July  1st.  = 

5                         CBOWELL  HADDEN,  President  S 

5                      LAUBU8  £.  SUTTON.  Comptroller  . 

S                            ARTHUR  C.  HAEE,  Cashier  s 

m          .     CHAB.  0.  PUTHAM,  Asit.  Comptroller  | 
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fectly  clean-minded,  have  no  idea  of 
the  filthiness  of  mind  that  afflicts  so 
larg-e  a  proportion  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  They  have  not 
the  slightest  conception  that  an  extra 
inch  of  leg:  above  the  ankle  suggests 
the  vilest  thoughts  and  ideas  to  vicious 
men,  or  even  that  there  are  vicious 
men  who  could  conceivably  entertain 
these  thoughts.  Even  if  they  had  the 
matter  explained  to  them  they  might 
reasonably  ask  why  the  reformers  did 
not  concentrate  their  efforts  on  those 
members  of  society  who  really  needed 
reforming,  instead  of  demanding  that 
the  liberty  of  the  innocent  should  be 
curtailed  to  give  free  play  to  the 
guilty. 

The  great  mistake  that  has  con- 
stantly been  made  in  regard  to  criti- 
cism of  women's  clothes  is  that  virtue 
or  modesty  is  in  any  way  inherent  in 
costume.  It  was  just  as  possible  for  the 
girl  with  the  billowing  amplitude  of 
skirts  which  came  down  to  the  ground 
to  be  immodest,  as  it  is  for  the  girl  of 
the  present  scantier  fashions.  In  fact 
it  was  probably  easier,  for  the  greater 
the  amount  of  concealment  of  the  per- 
son the  more  readily  can  a  slight  ex- 
posure suggest  evil.  Modesty  is  spir- 
itual, and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  clothes,  and  the  man  who  cries 
out  against  girls  on  account  of  mere 
fashion  of  dress,  regardless  of  the 
mood  in  which  the  clothes  are  worn, 
shows  a  mind  that  is  bound  down  to 
the  material  without  perception  of 
anything  beyond  his  ovvti  reaction  to 
what  he  sees. 

In  judging  of  the  way  in  which  our 
girls  dress,  the  first  necessity  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  idea — so  strongly  held  by 
most  of  the  male  sex — that  girls  dress 
to  attract  the  attention  of  men — that 
they  plan  their  clothes  with  this  in- 
tention and  that  this  purpose  is  upper- 
most in  their  minds  whenever  they 
choose  a  garment.  Girls  dress  to  please 
themselves  first  of  all,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily to  please  other  people.  The 
dress  of  every  girl,  who  is  untram- 
meled  in  her  choice,  is  an  expression  of 
her  own  individuality,  and  this  self- 
expression  thru  dress  persists  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the 
freedom  with  which  the  girl  is  able  to 
make  her  choice  of  what  she  shall 
wear. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view — 
subjectively  to  the  girl  and  not  in  any 
way  objectively  from  the  effect  on  the 
mind  of  others  whether  men  or  women 
— there  could  be  nothing  more  cheer- 
ing or  hopeful  than  the  present-day 
clothing  of  our  girls.  First  of  all  girls 
demand  freedom.  They  will  not  endure 
the  imprisonment  and  servitude  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  They  have  ut- 
terly rejected  the  corset  which  moulded 
the  body  completely  out  of  the  form 
which  nature  intended  for  it  and  com- 
pressed the  vital  organs  almost  to  the 
degree  of  torture.  Girls  nowadays  have 
scope  to  breathe,  for  their  blood  to  cir- 
culate and  for  all  the  processes  of  life 
to  go  on  untrammeled.  Neither  will  the 
girls  consent  to  drag  long  skirts 
around,  hampering  their  every  move- 
ment,  and  almost  as  crippling  as  the 
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deformed    feet    of    the    much    despised 
Chinese  lady. 

It  is  true  that  girls  are  now  two- 
legged  animals,  instead  of  being  creat- 
ures hobbling  along  with  their  pedes- 
tals. A  pedestal  may  be  all  right  so 
long  as  movement  is  not  required;  but 
to  insist  that  women  shall  have  pedes- 
tals instead  of  limbs,  and  then  to  re- 
quire them  to  walk  and  work  was 
cruelty — cruelty  against  which  the 
girls  of  the  past  continually  rebelled. 
But  why  should  it  be  immodest  for  a 
girl  to  have  two  legs?  There  is  noth- 
ing vile  or  suggestive  of  evil  in  the 
free  walk  of  our  girls  as  compared 
with  the  mincing  and  difficult  steps  of 
our  own  early  days.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  girls  show  their 
legs  with  equal  freedom  whether  they 
be  well-shaped  and  beautiful,  or 
whether  they  be  ungainly  and  without 
grace. 

EVEN  the  high  heels  of  our  girls  have 
their  good  points,  taken  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  personality  and  their 
aspirations.  The  girls  are  growing  up 
to  their  new  opportunities,  and  to  the 
exercize  of  powers  formerly  unsus- 
pected in  the  female  sex.  They  want  to 
reach  up.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  present  stature,  and  they  add  an 
inch  or  two  of  heel  because  it  gives 
them  the  satisfaction  of  greater  highl 
and  of  being  raised  a  little  above  the 
level  to  which  they  are  restricted.  Our 
high-heeled  girls  are  more  self-respect- 
ing than  they  would  be  if  they  were 
shuffling  along  in  moccasins.  They 
must  be  trim  about  their  ankles,  their 
stockings  must  be  without  wrinkle  or 
flaw,  their  steps  must  be  more  precise 
and  taken  with  greater  care. 

Many  things  in  the  world  just  now 
are  discouraging.  It  seems  a  bad  world 
as  compared  with  the  world  of  my 
youth.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  confident 
— that  is  that  its  chief  hope  lies  in  our 
girls.  There  never  were  girls  like  these 
of  ours;  so  hopeful,  so  ready  to  engage 
in  the  great  adventure  of  life,  so  eager 
to  be  and  to  do,  and  so  determined  to 
be  themselves,  and  to  do  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  right  and  worthy.  When  I 
look  back  at  my  own  girlhood  and  re- 
member the  barriers  that  circled  me 
around,  and  the  darkness  in  which  I 
had  to  work  out  my  problems,  I  grow 
hopeful  even  of  this  discouraging 
world.  The  girls  nowadays  have  es- 
caped their  prison,  and  they  will  never 
be  shut  in  again.  They  are  eagerly  ex- 
amining the  world  around  them.  They 
are  tearing  our  old  standards  and 
preachings  to  bits  and  trampling  on 
much  that  we  held  sacred.  In  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  youth  they  some- 
times refuse  what  is  good  along  with 
what  is  outworn  or  useless.  But  our 
standards  were  never  so  perfect  that 
they  were  not  in  need  of  clear-sighted 
criticism,  and  what  was  good  will  not 
be  destroyed,  but  will  be  reinstated  in 
standards  which  the  girls  will  respect 
and  conform  to,  because  these  stand- 
ards are  their  own  and  not  merely  the 
second  hand  precepts  of  people  who 
have  largely  forfeited  their  claim  to 
confidence  and  respect. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Big  Shears  —  or  Common 
Sense  ? 

{Continued  from  page  662) 
attack  on  liberty.  Far  more  important 
at  this  writing  are  other  sinister 
aspects  of  censorship.  I  refer  to  the 
graft  that  seems  inseparable  from  ar- 
bitrary legalized  judging  of  questions 
of  art  and  morals.  The  statement  holds 
true  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the 
high  characters  of  Harry  Knapp  and 
Henry  Richardson  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Mistresses  Miller  of  Kansas  and  Ohio, 
and  the  present  censor  executives  of 
Maryland,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Here  is  the  possible  underground 
railroad:  The  clerk  who  does  the  rou- 
tine reviewings  has  a  friend  known  to 
the  trade  as  "the  fixer."  Under  such 
guidance,  all  but  the  most  glaring  mis- 
demeanants can  be  passed  up.  The 
sub-clei'k  needn't  see  nor  report  viola- 
tions. As  the  $1500  placeholder  of  a 
"million  dollar"  job,  he  or  she  is  likely 
to  make  a  botched  judgment  either 
way.  Comes  along  the  friend  and  rep- 
resenting the  picture  in  the  most 
favorable  light  convinces  the  review- 
ing clerk  that  everything  is  O.  K.  And 
it  really  is  0.  K.ed  there  and  then,  for 
any  group  of  two  or  three  executives 
will  find  it  physically  impossible  to 
look  at  the  millions  of  feet  submitted 
annually  and  ^imist  entrust  the  main 
viewing  to  subordinates. 

TTie  "swag"  and  the  "divvy"  may 
be  present  or  absent.  While  I  person- 
ally believe  that  most  American  judg- 
ing is  law-honest  and  swayed  by  friend- 
ships only  such  as  prejudice  all  of  us, 
plenty  of  examples  of  grave  scandals 
of  censorship  are  found  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  one  metropolitan  center  $200 
is  the  regular  bribe  for  admitting  a 
short  picture,  and  $500  for  passing  a 
"feature."  This  is  done  by  the  artful 
device  of  "editing." 

The  censor  or  sub-censor  first  con- 
demns the  picture  outright.  To  the  film 
man's  suggestion  that  possibly  the 
company  can  reconstruct  the  picture 
by  itself  making  the  changes,  he  turns 
a  deaf  and  stony  ear.  That  is  the  cue 
for  the  film  man  to  say:  "By  the  way, 
Mr.  Censor,  could  you  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  our  company  for  the  purposes 
of  this  picture?  Edit  it  yourself,  I  mean, 
and  get  it  fixed  up  the  way  you  want 
it.  Of  course  we  will  pay  you  what- 
ever is  right!" 

With  an  air  of  bland  innocence  (like 
the  functionary  who  took  money  only 
when  his  hands  happened  to  be  behind 
his  back)  the  censor  pretends  to  be 
loath,  but  in  the  end  accepts.  He  has 
the  picture  cut  by  some  newspaper 
friend,  stuffs  the  five  hundred  Ameri- 
can dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  presto! 
the  vile  and  impossible  film  work  has 
become  an  angel  of  light  and  leading 
and  is  quickly  passed  and  rented  to  the 
theaters  of  the  country.  Just  the  same, 
$500  forms  a  pretty  heavy  extra-legal 
tax  to  pay  on  each  "feature"  export 
item.  And  oh!  I  almost  forget — the 
person  who  possesses  this  extraordinary 
"editorial"  ability  is  said  to  perform 
his   film   visitations   today   in   a    Rolls- 
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102  Years  of  Service 

Losses  Paid  over  $195,000,000 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 


In  the  City  of  New  York 


Issues  Guaranteed   Contracts 


JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D., 

President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE    II.    KELSEY 

President     Title    Guarantee    and 

Trust    Co. 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND 

President   Importers  and  Traders 
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Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  Hfe  in- 
surance or  not,  maj-  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future. 
Address  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office, 
No.  107  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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DIVIDENDS 


The  American  Brake  Shoe  and 
Foundry  Company 

NOTICE     OF    DIVIDENDS     ON     NEW     PRE- 
FERKED   AND   NEW   COMMON    STOCK. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Tlie  American  Brake 
Shoe  and  Foundi'.v  Company  lias  this  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent.  (1%%)  upon  the  new  preferred  stock  of 
the  company  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  One 
Dollar  ($1.00)  per  share  upon  the  new  common 
stock  of  the  company,  said  dividends  to  be  pay- 
able, in  the  case  of  each  class  of  stock,  on  June 
30.  1921,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3  o'clock  P. 
M.  on  .June  24,  1921,  and  thereafter  to  the  holders 
of  all  such  new  preferred  and  new  common  stock 
of  the  company  as  may  be  issued  and  exchanged 
for  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  company 
authorized  prior  to  and  outstanding  at  the  time 
of  the  amendment  to  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion  of    the    company. 

Cheeks  will  be  mailed. 

GEORGE  M.    Jl'DD,   Secretary. 

Dated,  New  York,  June  14,  1921. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

127th  Dividend 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  share  will  be  paid  on 
Friday,  July  15,  1921,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
June  20,  1921.   h.  Blair-Smith,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Due    July    1,    1929. 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  July  1,  1921,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  will 
be  paid  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall    Street. 

H.    BLAIR-SMITH,   Treasurer. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  'i]/z%  on  the  Preferred 
Capital  stock.  They  have  also  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  50c.  per  share  on  the  Common  Capital 
stock.  The  dividends  on  both  Preferred  and 
Common  stock  are  payable  July  5,  1921,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
Tune    14,    1921. 

L.  A.  COOLIDGE,   Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

A  quarterly  Dividend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  share) 
on  the  PREFERRED  Stock  of  this  Company  will 
be   paid   July   1."),   1921. 

A  Dividend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  share)  on  the 
COMMON  Stock  of  this  Company  for  the  quarter 
endinp   June   30,   1921.   will   be  paid  July  30,   1921. 

Both  Dividends  are  payable  to  Stockholders  of 
record   as  of  June   30,    1921. 

H.    F.   BAETZ,   Treasurer. 

New   York,   June   18,   1921. 

UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 

2.T  Broad  St.,  New  York,  June  9,  1921. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Utah  Copper  Company 
has  this  day  declared  a  quarterly  distribution  of 
50  cents  per  share,  payable  June  30,  1921,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
June    16,    1921. 

C.    V.    JENKINS,    Treasurer. 


You  Buy  Insurance 

At  times  you  may  need  impartial  advice,  accurate 
infornuilion   and  faithful  service. 

Thirty  years'  combined  experience  and  study  at 
your  command.  Fees  reasonable  and  adjusted  to 
service  rendered. 

W.  E.  UNDERWOOD,  95  WiUiam  St..  New  York  City 

(Foft/icr  /nsurauce  Editor ^  "  The  Ind^peftdeut"  ) 
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Booklet 


For  Christian  investors.  You  I 
receive  regular,  generous,  non-l 
taxable  life  income.  Your  money] 
helps  a  Christian  enterprise. 

Ask  for  Booklet  E,  American  Bible  Society  | 
25  BibU  Boiue,  Astor  Place,  New  York, 


Royce,  the  he  could  not  even  afford  a 
Ford  when  he  first  tackled  the  elder 
Cato's  job. 

Anywhere  that  a  big  super-picture 
having  sensational  elements  is  in- 
volved, the  higher  executives  take  a 
hand.  There  are  favored  lawyers'  fees, 
mock-serious  hearings,  free  junkets  for 
legislators  or  officials  to  neighboring 
cities,  and  often  as  a  clincher  a  whack- 
ing big  contribution  to  the  ruling 
party's  campaign  committee  treasury. 
The  author  of  an  enormously  success- 
ful "special"  recently  remarked  that 
the  picture  cost  him  $75,000  to  make, 
but  the  lawyers'  fees  cost  $475,000.  A 
lot  of  skullduggery  can  always  be 
looked  for  when  art  and  politics  mix! 

The  censorship  fan  (and  there  are 
censorship  fans,  tho  they  are  some- 
what less  numerous  than  the  movie 
fans)  here  maintains  that  the  graft- 
ing evil  applies  in  all  kinds  of  public 
regulations,  and  that  censorship  regu- 
lation is  no  less  necessary  simply  be- 
cause graft  may  exist.  But  the  censor- 
ship fan  misses  the  whole  point  of  the 
argument  in  so  saying. 

For  malfeasance  in  matters  of  build- 
ing, sanitation,  water  supply,  public 
utilities,  public  safety,  etc.,  is  a  matter 
of  fact  and  of  record  that  an  investi- 
gator like  Hughes  or  Ivins  or  Unter- 
meyer  can  definitely  uncover  and  ex- 
pose. But  censoring  films  and  plays,  on 
the  contrary,  is  quite  a  matter  of 
opinion.  No  two  juries  could  be  trusted 
to  decide  alike  on  any  of  the  problems. 
The  censor-grafter  goes  unpunished 
because  his  venal  opinion  is  after  all 
as  good  as  any  other  man's.  The  fixer, 
so-called,  may  be  arguing  a  sound  case. 
The  reformer  on  the  other  hand  may 
be  quite  wrong-headed  on  that  partic- 
ular matter.  So  that  a  traffic  in  favors 
and  passings  and  rejections  springs 
up  and  flourishes  because  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  set  standard  that  those 
of  integrity  can  enforce. 

Most  of  the  ridiculous  mistakes  are 
caused  by  the  laying  down  of  rules.  As 
any  person  of  culture  knows,  art  is 
not  governed  by  rules;  what  is  im- 
moral and  vicious  in  one  context  may 
be  admirable  and  worthy  in  another. 
The  efforts  of  the  placeholders  to 
apply  the  yardstick  of  standards  to 
kissings  or  tragedies,  to  clothes,  man- 
ners, morals  or  problems,  are  there- 
fore highly  ludicrous.  The  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  several  States  as 
to  whether  to  admit  or  reject  plays, 
are  equally  irrational.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  be  told  that  Ohio  likes  "Mary's 
Ankle,"  whereas  Pennsy  is  shocked  by 
it;  that  the  Penn  State  barred  "The 
Cup  of  Fury,"  "Dangerous  Hours,"  and 
"The  Pallister  Case,"  whereas  Ohio 
admitted  all  of  them.  It  doesn't  mean 
at  all  that  the  Buckeyes  are  less  Puri- 
tanical than  the  Keystones,  but  merely 
that  the  censors  failed  to  "pick  on" 
these  four  plays  in  the  one  State  which 
they  happened  to  "pick  on"  in  the 
other. 

An  all-around  composite  standard  to 
guide  censorship  seems  impossible. 
Stupidity  and  ignorance  would  pillory 
as  "immoral"  or  "inhuman"  new  doc- 
trine that  the  very  next  generation  es- 


tablishes as  its  morality.  There  have 
been  many  striking  illustrations  of 
this  in  the  history  of  English  stage 
censorship,  which  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries  has  been  astonishingly  stupid 
to  intellectual  awakenings.  The  typical 
English  censor  represented  little  but 
the  smug  drawing-rooms  of  Philistia. 
He  winked  at  all  kinds  of  musical  com- 
edy nastiness,  but  he  was  up  in  arms 
the  minute  any  dramatic  writer  ques- 
tioned the  accepted  conventions  of  so- 
ciety. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  wonder 
whether  the  Miller  censor  board  will 
represent  the  limitations  of  South 
Salina  Street  as  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's censor  represented  Hyde  Park 
and  Soho  Square. 

In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  partly  be- 
cause of  censorship,  censored  stage 
and  censored  films  keep  getting  a  little 
more  sodden  and  "gooey"  every  year. 
The  bureaucrat,  however  honest  and 
well-meaning,  couldn't  help  this  if  he 
wanted  to.  His  role  is  in  no  sense  con- 
structive. His  editing  is  a  joke.  He 
never  replaces  but  merely  subtracts. 
He  is  a  parasite  and  helps  maintain 
fellow  parasites  in  other  branches  of 
bureaucracy  thru  his  leeching  of  view- 
ing-fees. 

THE  public  has  little  sjmnpathy  with 
the  film  men  over  added  time,  labor 
and  expense  involved  by  dealing  with 
the  censor  board.  This  is  because  the 
film  men  have  so  often  tried  to  shock, 
startle  and  alarm — have  so  frequently 
told  us  that  they  were  wickeder  than 
they  really  were  or  occasionally  have 
camouflaged  nastiness  and  unmention- 
able topics  as  "moral"  or  "problem" — 
that  we  think  they  have  pretty  well 
got  their  deserved  bit  and  curb  in  the 
New  York  Governor's  law  board.  And 
particularly  they  have  protested  en- 
tirely too  much — have  promised  over 
and  over  again  to  be  "good  boys"  and 
when  the  State's  back  was  turned  have 
repeatedly  committed  some  new  piece 
of  mischief.  Some  of  them  have  of- 
fended not  only  by  suggestive  pictures, 
but  also  by  coarse  advertising.  The  of- 
fenders amongst  them  ought  to  have 
been  jacked  up  long  ago  thru  the  regu- 
lar police  power  which,  by  the  way, 
should  have  been  equally  applied  to 
ridding  the  vaudeville,  burlesques  and 
midnight  rounder  shows  of  their  smut, 
indecency  or  vulgarity. 

Official  expurgation  of  the  pictures 
before  they  can  be  publicly  showTi  is 
a  very  different  matter,  however.  As 
a  writer  for  the  films  and  a  plain 
American  citizen,  I  feel  that  this 
method  of  treatment  is  wrong.  To  me 
it  savors  entirely  too  much  of  the  In- 
dex Expurgatorius,  the  Sanhedrin  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, the  old  inquisitions  of  Rome  or 
Madrid,  and  other  learned  formularies 
and  authorities  that  have  undertaken 
to  tell  successive  ages  what  they  ought 
to  look  at  or  listen  to.  The  State  should 
hold  the  film  to  a  stricter  account  under 
the  ordinary  statutes,  but  not  attempt 
"editing  minus"  under  the  guise  of 
licensed  regulation. 
New  York 
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ot  Lights  and  Curtain  Calls 

A  Glance  Over  the  Worth-while  Plays  of  the  Past  Season 

By  Montrose  J.  Moses 


Now  that  the  New  York  theaters  are  closing  for 
the  summer,  and  plans  are  being  announced  for 
the  new  season,  I  am  wondering  what  will  become 
of  some  of  the  plays  I  have  found  worth  while — plays  that, 
like  so  many  others  of  years  past,  have  served  their  pur- 
poses on  Broadway,  and  possibly  in  a  few  of  the  large 
cities,  and  then  are  heard  of  no  more,  unless  they  find 
their  way  into  the  movies.  For  a  business  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  well  organized  as  the  theater,  it  seems  bad 
policy  for  the  managers  to  ignore,  as  they  do,  the  country 
at  large;  to  content  themselves  with  a 
beaten  track,  when  there  are  millions 
of  people  famished  for  entertainment, 
who  read  of  actors  and  actresses,  of 
playwrights  and  plays,  and  yet  are 
never  given  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  spoken  play  and  the  live  player. 
In  the  present  demoralized  condition 
of  the  theatrical  "circuits,"  I  do  not 
know  what  the  country  would  have 
done  for  amusement  had  it  not  been 
for  the  movies. 

Yet  the  time  must  come  when  some 
managers  will  realize  that  a  remuner- 
ative piece  of  property,  like  a  suc- 
cessful play,  has  a  right  to  live  many 
seasons  until  all  theater  lovers  are 
satisfied.  Were  I  in  the  theater 
"game,"  I  would  seek  to  organize 
small  "circuits"  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  Broadway  managers,  and  I  would 
arrange  to  present  year  by  year  the 
cream  of  the  plays  which  New  York 
has  found  successful.  I  think  there 
would  be  profit  in  it;  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  pleasure.  Towns  like  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  or  Stamford,  get  an  oc- 
casional flavor  of  good  drama,  for 
these  are  "try  out"  centers  for  the 
New  York  managers.  But  I  have  been 
to  my  native  place,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
in  mid-winter,  and  I  blush  to  recall 
what  the  managers  of  the  theatrical 
"circuits" — as  now  organized — allow 
my  fellow  citizens  for  their  amuse- 
ment. If,  by  chance,  a  musical  comedy 
comes  to  them — flaunting  the  scare- 
line  of  "a  season  in  New  York" — it  is 
so  cut  in  every  respect,  its  cast  is  so 
deteriorated — to    cut    down    the    pay 
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"The  Green  Goddess,"  at  the  Booth  Thea- 
ter, the  first  play  by  William  Archer,  the 
English  critic,  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
one  of  George  Ariiss's  suave  and  polished 
performances    of    delightful    villainy 


roll — that  one   scarcely  recognizes  where  the   original  ex- 
cellence is.  Yet  the  box  office  prices  are  high. 

I  look  on  the  minor  cities  of  the  country  as  being  given 
a  poor  deal  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  theater.  And 
such  a  condition  must  change.  Stock  companies,  in  towns 
the  size  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
partly  overcome  this  theater  poverty  in  the  summer 
months,  when  men  like  Stuart  Walker  and  George  Foster 
Piatt  leave  their  New  York  undertakings  and  experiment 
with    audiences    that    are    so    different    from    New    York's 

sophisticated  theater  crowd.  But  they 
are  not  organized  so  as  to  ex- 
change and  interchange  their  success- 
ful wares.  Yet  my  contention  is  that 
every  city,  of  any  decent  size  war- 
ranting the  expense  of  travel,  has  a 
right  to  see  a  successful  play. 

Out  of  the  season  just  past  I  pick  at 
random  a  number  of  pieces  which  I 
wish  you  could  see — sufficiently  catholic 
in  range  of  interest  to  please  all 
tastes,  and  sufficiently  popular  to  be 
profitable.  I  would  like  to  share  my 
enjoyment  of  Guitry's  "Deburau,"  of 
Zona  Gale's  "Miss  Lulu  Bett,"  of 
Gilda  Varesi's  "Enter  Madame,"  of 
Porter  Emerson  Brown's  "The  Bad 
Man,"  of  Claire  Rummer's  "Rollo's 
Wild  Oat,"  of  William  Archer's  "The 
Green  Goddess,"  of  Barrie's  "Mary 
Rose,"  of  Miss  Anglin's  production  of 
"The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  with  the 
townspeople  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  But, 
as  conditions  are,  I  know  they  will 
never  see  these  plays.  I  would  like 
them  to  judge  for  themselves  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Eugene  O'Neill's  "Em- 
peror Jones,"  of  A.  A.  Milne's  "Mr. 
Pim  Passes  By" — which  is  so  viva- 
cious as  a  slight  comedy — of  Franz 
Molnar's  "Liliom." 

It  is  one  thing  for  me  to  say  that 
New  York  has  been  fortunate  in  being 
witness  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Ben 
Ami,  of  Schildkraut,  and  of  Miss  An- 
glin;  it  is  another  thing  for  you,  who 
live  on  the  theatrical  road,  to  test  my 
judgment  by  watching  the  work  they 
can  do.  When  I  say  that  the  Theater 
Guild — an     organization     of     theater 
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reformers — is  doing  remarkable  things  for  the  theater 
with  a  yearly  list  of  uncommon  plays,  you  have  to  take 
what  I  say  as  the  truth,  and  thirst  without  being  slaked. 
This  is  all  wrong. 

Of  course  you  are  more  fortunate  now  than  you  were 
ten  years  ago,  when  it  was  not  the  general  custom  to  print 
plays.  Today  you  may  read  "Mary  Stuart,"  by  John  Drink- 
water,  and  measure  its  fragmentary  beauty  for  yourself; 
where  you  are  wanting  is  in  the  fact  that,  since  the  play's 
withdrawal — merely  because  it  was  not  a  box-office  suc- 
cess— you  cannot  see  the  remarkable  work  of  Claire 
Eames — the  niece  of  Madame  Emma  Eames — who,  as  the 
Scottish  Queen,  gave  a  lifelike  portrait  unexcelled  and  un- 
expected. Before  this.  Miss  Eames  had  played  a  minor 
part.  You  can  read  "Deburau,"  but  the  wizardry  of  Belasco 
goes  beyond  the  mere  printed  stage  direction,  and  on  the 
type  page  you  are  more  prejudiced  than  the  case  warrants 
against  the  rhymed  verse  with  which  Mr.  Granville  Barker 

clothes   in    English       

transcription     the 

French    of    Guitry. 

You  have  probably 

read      the      novel, 

"Miss    Lulu    Bett," 

by  Zona   Gale,  but 

the     lifelike     char- 
coal   sketch   of  old 

"maidenhood,"      as 

executed  by  Carrol 

McComas,  must  be 

imagined    by    you. 

The     vivacity     and 

artistic      tempera- 

mentalism  of  "En- 
ter Madame"  may 

be     guessed     from 

the    printed    page, 

yet  to  Gilda  Varesi 

belongs    the    credit 

of  playing   a    part 

which,  in  finesse  of 

of  mood,  raises  the 

drama    to    a    point 

of     excellence 

scarcely  evident  in 

print.     In     other 

words,  the   theater 

is    one    thing,    the 

book    is    quite    an- 
other. 

The  "road"  is  en- 
titled to  a  glimpse 

of    Charles    Gilpin 

in    O'Neill's    "Em- 
peror  Jones,"     tho 

I    wonder   whether 

in   the    South   they 

w  o  u  Id      be      able 

to    sit   comfortably 

thru      an     evening 

with  a  negro  actor 

as  the  chief  enter- 
tainer. The  "road" 
is  even  entitled  to 


11  hitc  Studios 

The  beauty  of  Ethel  Barrymore  as  the  Queen  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  things 
that  brought  big  audiences,  more  or  less  against  their  better  judgment,  to  see 
VClair  de   Lune,"  the  play  by   John   Barrymore's   wife   which   ran   for  a  few  weeks 

at  the  Empire  Theater 


taken  on  the  road  in  exactly  the  manner  conceived  by  the 
Theater  Guild — scenery  and  Schildkraut  and  his  asso- 
ciates. I  feel  that  merely  reading  the  play  will  leave 
everyone  with  a  desire  to  see  it,  so  novel  is  it. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  plays  I  would  like  you 
to  see.  Take,  for  instance,  William  Archer's  "The  Green 
Goddess."  We  had  expected  so  much  from  this  London 
critic,  who  has  been  the  arch-defender  of  the  so-called 
"high-brow"  play,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
Ibsen  familiar  to  English  readers,  that  we  were  surprised 
to  find  what  a  good  melodrama  he  could  construct.  This 
is  an  aeroplane,  wireless  thriller,  in  which  some  marooned 
flyers — two  men  and  a  woman — find  themselves  in  the  grip 
of  an  isolated  Raja  of  India.  You  get  considerable  excite- 
ment from  the  way  he  treats  his  guests — with  the  aid  of 
his  English  valet,  supremely  played  by  Ivan  F.  Simpson — 
and,  if  you  will  look  deeper  into  the  text,  you  will  glean 
some  side  thrusts  at  English  colonial  policy  in  India.  And 
the  whole  play  affords  a  picturesque  setting  for 
the  polished  work  of  George  Arliss  who,  since 
the  days  when  he  made  such  an  impression  in 
Belasco's  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  has 
mingled  clean-cut  precision  with  the  spirit  of 
craftiness  in  his  work.  He  is  not  a  romantic 
actor,  tho  romance  hightens  his  opportunities. 
But  he  is  one  of  our  most  pleasurable  actors  in 
arid  days  of  acting. 

Take  "Deburau,"  the  play  around  the  central 
character  of  the  great  French  pantomimist,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Marie  Duplessis,  the  dainty 
bud  who  blossomed  into  the  white  passion  of  La 
Dame  aux  Camellias.  I  cannot  say  that  Lionel 
Atwell  compassed  the  role  entirely,  tho  his  work 
in  it  has  warranted  Belasco  in  announcing  that 
some  day  he  will  present  this  actor  in  the  role 

of  Henry  V.  The 
value  of  this  play 
is  the  movement 
and  color  of  the 
times,  so  well  em- 
bodied by  the  su- 
perb stage  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Be- 
lasco; there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the 
old-time  lavishness 
about  it,  reminis- 
cent of  the  period 
when,  in  "Du 
Barry"  and  others, 
he  used  to  lavish  a 
whole  fortune  in 
stage  accessories; 
but  "Deburau"  is 
done  in  splendid 
taste.  This  might 
be  a  drama  too 
heavy  in  its 
scenery  to  take  on 
the  road,  but  it 
could  be  more  sim- 
ply dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  the 
Theater  Guild's 
"Liliom,"  and  be  as  effective  as  in  the  present  form. 

I  would  wish  nothing  better  than  that  the  entire  country 
might  witness  Miss  Anglin's  "The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  a 
triumph   of   spiritual   interpretation,   of   beautiful   reading. 


note  the  extremes  to  which  the  stage  is  going  in  point  of 

scenery,  as  in   Robert  Edmund  Jones's  queer  architectural 

symbols  for  Lionel   Barrymore's  production  of  "Macbeth." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  get  in  touch  with 

whatever   art  centers   thei'e   are  in   the   country   and   give      and  of  historical  pictures.  Let  us  here  pay  tribute  to  this 

them  the  rarely  and   queerly  stimulating  "Liliom,"  which      actress's   endeavors   to  give   better   drama   in  the  theater; 

has  new  elements  of  play  construction  about  it,  and  which,      she  appears  sometimes  in  plays  unworthy  her  talents,  but 

in  its  way,  is  a  second  "Anatol"  in  its  episodic  character.      she  always  lifts  her  material  into  the  realm  of  dramatic 

But  it  would  scarcely  be  the  Molnar  play  unless  it  were      value  by  her  superlative  manner  of  [Continued  on  page  12 
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The  Revival  of  Witchcraft 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

THE  new  map  of  Europe,  with  its  patchwork  of  isolated 
nationalities,  will  look  more  like  the  Europe  of  the 
Middle  Ages  than  like  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  its  vast  imperial  aggregates  and  its  commer- 
cial  and  cultural   internationalism. 

The  medievalism  of  the  modern  map  reflects  the  medie- 
valism of  the  modern  mind.  In  art,  literature,  religion  and 
social  forms  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  decided  reaction 
toward  more  primitive  modes  of  thought.  It  is  said  that 
"revolutions  never  go  backward."  It  would  be  quite  as  cor- 
rect to  say  that  wars  always  do. 

However  praiseworthy  the  main  aim  of  the  conflict  and 
however  complete  its  triumph,  yet  war  is  followed  by  a 
lassitude  and  lapse  in  which  other  gains  of  civilization  may 
be  temporarily  lost. 

The  material  losses  of  the  Great  War  are  not  so  serious 
as  the  moral  and  mental  losses.  The  victorious,  nations 
seem  to  suffer  as  much  as  the  defeated  nations  from  such 
maladies  of  the  mind.  Our  own  country,  tho  less  and  later 
involved  in  the  war,  has  not  escaped  the  contagion. 

The  deterioration  of  current  opinion  is  correctly  mir- 
rored in  the  current  press.  Compare  the  latest  issues  of  a 
dozen  popular  magazines  with  copies  of  the  same  periodical 
from  before  the  war  and  you  will  see  in  most  cases  that 
the  proportion  of  fiction  has  greatly  increased  while  the 
average  quality  has  not  improved;  that  much  less  space  is 
given  to  serious  subjects  than  there  used  to  be;  that  the 
illustrations  are  of  a  more  trivial  character,  and  that  there 
is  a  marked  decline  in  moral  tone  and  earnestness.  Some 
of  the  magazines  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  devoted  to  various  social  and  political  reforms 
are  now  mostly  or  entirely  filled  with  trashy  fiction.  Period- 
icals that  try  to  maintain  the  high  aims  of  their  founders 
and  persist  in  the  belief  that  life  is  more  than  romance  are 
suffering  for  their  refusal  to  conform  to  the  taste  of  the 
times.  The  better  they  are  the  worse  off  they  are. 

That  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  falling  off  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  motion  pictures  is  admitted  by 
the  producers  themselves,  so  there  is  no  need  to  argue  this. 
If  a  set  of  today's  newspapers  should  by  some  unfor- 
tunate mischance  be  preserved  to  posterity  the  archeologist 
of  two  thousand  years  hence  would  form  about  the  same 
sort  of  idea  of  our  civilization  as  we  have  formed  of  the 


civilization  of  ancient  Assyria  from  the  cuneiform  tablets. 
He  would  conclude  from  reading  our  papers  that  astrology 
was  more  in  vogue  than  astronomy,  that  medicine  was 
mostly  magic,  that  the  credulity  of  common  people  was 
boundless,  that  the  practice  of  necromancy,  divination  and 
other  forms  of  witchcraft  provided  popular  and  profitable 
professions. 

Just  as  forgotten  national  names  appear  upon  the  latest 
maps  so  magical  apparatus,  used  in  the  decadent  days  of 
Rome,  reappears  in  the  market.  The  magic  wand  is  used 
to  find  water,  gold  and  lost  articles.  The  magic  ball  is 
employed  to  determine  the  sex  of  hen's  eggs.  The  ouija 
board  rivals  the  typewriter  in  the  copious  production  of 
literature.  Horoscopes  ai'e  said  to  be  cast  for  the  guidance 
of  the  highest  of  our  government  officials  and  the  leaders 
of  finance.  Certainly  the  state  of  our  political  and  financial 
affairs  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  they  were  ruled  by 
planetary  prognostications  rather  than  by  mundane  in- 
telligence. 

More  miracles  and  legends  are  recorded  from  the  Great 
War  than  from  any  previous  war  in  history.  Three  volumes 
of  them  have  already  been  collected  and  published  and  the 
crop  is  still  growing.  Weeping  images  are  reported  from 
France  and  bleeding  images  from  Ireland.  Sir  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  a  doctor  and  a  detective,  exhibits  photographs  of 
fairies  and  gnomes  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  super- 
natural creatures. 

Witchcraft  has  been  seriously  brought  forward  as  a 
defense  in  the  courts  of  France  and  the  United  States. 
Witchcraft  is  a  disease  of  the  imagination,  but  it  is  not  an 
imaginary  disease.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  a  serious 
malady  and  very  difficult  to  cure,  especially  when  it  be- 
comes epidemic.  Church  and  state  united  to  stamp  it  out 
four  hundred  years  ago,  but  their  most  severe  measures 
were  unavailing.  We  must  in  justice  to  our  ancestors  re- 
member that  altho  there  never  was  really  any  such  thing 
as  witchcraft,  there  really  were  witches,  that  is,  malignant 
old  women  and  evil-minded  men  who  believed  that  they 
had  and  were  believed  by  the  community  to  have  super- 
natural power  to  persecute  their  neighbors.  It  therefore 
is  not  unnatural  that  the  Government  should  impose  upon 
such  undesirable  citizens  the  same  penalty  applied  in  those 
days  to  such  minor  misdemeanors  as  catching  a  hare  or  cut- 
ting down  a  tree  on  a  private  estate,  namely,  capital  pun- 
ishment. But  altho  not  unnatural,  this  policy  of  suppression 
was  obviously  unwise,  because  the  more  witches  were  found 
guilty  and  executed  the  more  people  believed  in  witchcraft. 
A  delusion  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  brain  by  forceps 
from  without  like  a  bullet.  It  has  to  be  expelled  from  within 
by  direct  action  of  the  patient  himself.  It  is  a  case  of  auto- 
intoxication and  the  only  remedy  is  auto-expurgation. 

THE  general  atmosphere  is  becoming  so  foggy  with 
superstition  that  we  may  expect  a  revival  of  witchcraft 
mania  and  persecution  to  break  out  at  any  time  even  in  our 
own  enlightened  land.  It  may  be  thought  that  our  pro- 
ficiency in  science  and  engineering  will  prevent  any  such 
recrudescence  of  superstition,  but  history  does  not  give  us 
hope  of  immunity.  Magic  flourished  in  Mesopotamia  at  the 
time  the  Babylonians  were  raising  sky-scrapers  that 
alarmed  high  heaven.  The  Romans  consulted  the  entrails 
of  animals  when  they  laid  the  aqueducts  and  sewers  of 
Rome.  There  are  today  more  believers  in  magic,  necro- 
mancy, divination  and  other  forms  of  witchcraft  than  there 
ever  were.  They  may  not  form  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  as  they  did  in  ancient  Assyria,  Rome  or 
medieval  Europe,  but  they  are  more  numerous  because  the 
population  is  much  greater. 

Science  rules  in  the  laboratory  and  the  machine  shop. 
It  does  not  yet  hold  sway  over  the  mind  of  the  people.  The 
extension  of  science  teaching  in  the  public  schools  does  not 
seem  to  have  increased  the  liking  and  respect  for  science 
as  much  as  was  anticipated  before  it  was  introduced.  "High 
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brow  stuff  does  not  go  any  longer,"  say  the  newspaper 
editors,  and  they  are  doubtless  right  in  interpreting  the 
popular  taste,  tho  they  may  be  wrong  in  yielding  to  it. 

It  is,  however,  hopeless  to  combat  a  widespread  wave  of 
superstition.  Its  causes  are  unknown  and  its  course  is  in- 
calculable. It  is  cosmic  in  its  scope  and  no  nation,  perhaps 
no  individual,  can  altogether  escape  its  influence  while  the 
pendulum  of  the  world's  thought  is  on  its  backward  swing. 
The  best  anyone  can  do  is  to  give  his  own  brain  a  thoro 
housecleaning,  peering  into  every  dark  corner,  wiping  out 
the  medieval  dirt  and  burning  up  every  rag  of  superstition 
that  may  serve  to  shelter  and  to  spread  the  pandemic. 

The  Red  Tape  Turnover 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

WHATEVER  is  alive  and  effective  gets  rid  of  its 
worn  out  substance  and  makes  place  for  new 
materials  and  energies.  This  is  as  true  of  indus- 
tries, going  commercial  concerns,  professional  enterprizes, 
educational  and  religious  organizations  as  it  is  of  plant  or 
animal  organisms.  In  the  jargon  of  business  the  getting 
rid  of  junk  and  the  putting  in  of  new  stuff  is  called  "the 
turnover."  Capital  considered  as  a  fund  of  value  accom- 
plishes work  only  as  it  is  invested  in  structures,  machinery, 
vehicles  and  salable  goods.  Some  of  these  wear  out;  some 
of  them  fail  to  function;  some  of  them  fail  to  please  the 
buyer,  and  become  dead  stock.  The  business  manager  who 
understands  his  job  keeps  all  of  them  moving  on,  day  by 
day  substituting  that  which  is  alive  for  that  which  is 
dead. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history  there  have  been  three 
conspicuous  realms  in  which  turnover  has  been  not  only 
slow,  but  also  opposed,  by  powerful  interests.  In  these 
realms,  therefore,  progress  has  always  been  relatively 
slow;  achievement  has  been  expensive,  and  waste  has  been 
great. 

One  of  these  realms  is  that  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
where  religion  has  struggled  to  function  for  human  well- 
being  against  the  selfishness  and  inertia  of  a  human  nature 
not  altogether  regenerate.  Another  realm  is  that  of  educa- 
tional activities.  Generation  after  generation,  intellectual 
vitality  has  struggled  against  traditions,  not  always  harm- 
ful in  themselves,  often  indeed  of  priceless  value,  but  made 
use  of  for  the  economic  advantage  of  men  no  longer  in- 
tellectually alive.  The  third  realm  of  obstruction  and  waste 
is  the  governmental,  and  here  the  loss  of  human  energy 
and  the  squandering  of  wealth  are  on  the  big  scale.  There 
never  yet  has  been  a  human  government  which  has  not  car- 
ried many  thousands  of  ineffective  public  servants  and  fed 
tens  of  thousands  of  grafters.  There  never  has  been  a 
government  that  has  not  adhered  to  old  and  discredited 
methods  long  after  private  business  has  discarded  them. 
And  there  never  has  been  a  government  in  which  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  wastes  have  not  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  monarchs,  pi'esidents,  prime  ministers  and 
legislators  such  pressure  to  maintain  tenure  and  routine 
that  the  task  of  effecting  turnover  has  been  too  hard  and 
discouraging  for  any  but  the  most  daring  and  politically 
powerful  executives. 

It  was  a  keen  sense  of  this  fundamental  truth  of  poli- 
tics, no  less  than  regard  for  individual  freedom  and  initia- 
tive, that  made  Jefferson  and  the  Jeffersonian  democracy 
contend  that  the  government  is  best  which  governs  least. 
Their  influence  was  not  powerful  enough,  however,  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  American  Federal  Government  has  become 
notoriously  one  of  the  greatest  assemblages  of  ineffective 
men,  an-angements  and  procedures  on  earth.  If  Mr.  Hard- 
ing succeeds  in  his  purpose  to  scrap  a  considerable  part  of 
the  impedimenta,  and  introduce  life  and  efficiency  into  the 
departments,  his  administration  will  be  an  outstanding 
achievement  in  our  history. 


Of  two  chief  changes  necessary  to  accomplish  this  un- 
dertaking the  establishment  of  the  executive  budget  is  one, 
and  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle  it  has  been  effected.  The 
other  is  a  thoro-going  rearrangement  of  departmental  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  get  rid  of  divided  responsibilities,  duplica- 
tion of  functions  and  interferences  of  bureaus  with  one 
another.  This  is  the  harder  thing  to  bring  about,  for  it 
is  precisely  here  that  resistance  by  beneficiaries  of  the  old. 
and  wasteful  order  is  encountered.  How  tremendous  it  is,  is 
revealed  in  Mr.  Harding's  warning  to  bureau  heads  that  if 
they  attempt  to  influence  legislators  against  change,  they 
will  be  dismissed.  Notwithstanding  this  plain  announce- 
ment of  the  President's  purpose,  Washington  is  in  a  tur- 
moil of  anger,  plotting,  and  ingenious  attack  upon  the 
politically  powerful.  Mr.  Harding  is  destined  to  discover 
that  his  attempt  to  reform  administration  is  as  diilicult 
and  fatiguing  a  task  as  the  handling  of  foreign  policies. 

Fundamentally  the  phenomenon  of  inefficiency  in  gov- 
ernment is  identical  with  the  phenomenon  of  waste  in  in- 
dustry. Everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances  the  lazy 
and  ineffective  element  in  the  human  race  tries  to  save  its 
face,  to  hold  its  place  and  to  get  its  "living  wage"  by  handi- 
capping efficient  competitors  and  by  contriving  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  eflficient  will  contribute  toward  paying 
for  the  board  and  clothes  of  the  inefficient.  A  camouflaged 
communism  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  every  civilization, 
however  anti-Bolshevik  it  may  be  in  profession  and  in 
principle.  If  private  business  finds  the  reckoning  difficult, 
government  finds  the  diflficulty  greater. 

These  facts  constitute  a  substantial  reason  for  opposing 
unnecessary  legislation  and  especially  unnecessary  miilti- 
plication  of  governmental  interferences  with  private  life. 
Unenforced  law  is  an  economic  and  a  moral  evil,  but  the 
enforcement  of  law  means  the  multiplication  of  officials. 
It  means  providing  places  for  men  whose  instincts  and 
habits  turn  to  bureaucratic  activities  and  salaries  rather 
than  to  individual  adventure  and  enterprize.  The  multipli- 
cation of  laws  and  official  salaries  does  not  work  in  the 
direction  of  a  selection  and  survival  of  the  fit. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  political  party  in  the 
United  States  which  is  trying  to  formulate  a  sound  policy 
of  government  and  to  work  for  its  realization.  How  far  the 
efforts  of  individuals  like  Mr.  Harding  will  stimulate  the 
intelligence  and  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  people  it  will 
be  interesting  to  observe.  The  President  will  have  the  back- 
ing of  at  least  a  strong  and  earnest  minority  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  long 
and  seemingly  resistless  drift  of  American  democracy 
toward  folly  and  waste. 

How  Fashion  Began 

FIRST  there  was  the   Fall.  Then  Adam   and   Eve  made 
themselves  dresses  of  leaves. 
With    the    process    of    the    seasons    the    leaves    changed 
colors.  Ever  since  then  Eve  and  her  daughters  demanded 
different  colored  frocks  each  spring  and  each  autumn. 
Then  came  the  Rise — in  the  cost  of  living. 

A  Referendum  on  War 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  had  placed 
before  it  for  consideration  the  old  proposal  for  ending 
wars  by  requiring  a  popular  referendum  on  any  declaration 
of  war.  No  proposal  could  appeal  more  to  the  sympathy  of 
every  honest  heart,  for  if  ever  the  people  should  be  con- 
sulted on  a  grave  issue  of  policy  it  is  when  life  and  death 
hang  on  the  decision.  The  only  trouble  with  the  proposal  is 
that  it  is  impossible.  Modern  science  has  made  mobilization 
too  speedy.  Long  before  the  ballots  were  cast  and  counted 
hostilities  would  have  begun.  Democracy  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  war,  because  the  processes  of  democracy  are 
slow  and  the  decisions  of  war  must  be  made  on  the  jump. 


Small  Townism 

By  Preston  Slosson 


EVER  since  Sinclair  Lewis  started  the  topic  people 
have  been  asking  each  other,  "What  is  the  matter 
with  the  small  town?"  After  all,  it  is  simply  the 
modern  version  of  the  old  query,  "Can  any  good  come  out 
of  Nazareth?"  Too  frequently  it  is  assumed  that  the  mat- 
ter with  the  small  town  is  that  it  is  not  a  big  town.  That 
delusion  seems  equally  shared  by  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  Gopher  Prairie.  Its  enemies  say:  "Why,  of 
course,  you  can't  expect  anything  good  to  come  out  of  a 
handful  of  wooden  boxes  set  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
It  is  in  the  metropolis  that  there  can  be  a  Latin  quarter. 
The  movies  and  the  cheap  magazines  go  everywhere,  but 
the  opera,  the  theater,  the  first-class  orchestra,  the  art 
gallery,  the  little  group  of  serious  thinkers  gathered  from 
all  over  the  map — these  can  be  found  only  in  the  great 
centers  of  population."  As  the  poet  sings: 

What's  the  use 

Of  this  bragging  up  aud  down 
When  three  womeu  and  one  goose 

Make  a  market  in  your  town? 

But  curiously  enough  the  champions  of  the  small  town 
have  the  same  idea.  By  the  railroad  track  a  placard  says: 

WATCH  GOPHER  PRAIRIE  GROW! 

They  form  a  Boosters'  Club.  They  brag  of  the  latest 
census  returns.  They  inflate  real  estate  values  and  map 
out  city  lots  over  the  sage  brush.  They  assume  that  all  will 
be  well  when  Gopher  Prairie  has  the  population  of  Chicago 
or  New  York,  as  tho  Chicago  were  the  Earthly  Paradise 
and  New  York  the  New  Jerusalem. 

There  are  worse  things  than  a  worship  of  bigness.  Thei'e 
is,  for  instance,  a  worship  of  backwardness  and  stagna- 
tion. Some  European  cities  seem  to  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  fewer  inhabitants  than  they  did  in  1360. 
They  say:  "Lo,  we  are  not  as  others,  even  these  Ameri- 
cans. We  do  not  ride  around  in  automobiles,  we  have  no 
modern  plumbing,  we  eschew  the  daily  newspaper,  we 
scorn  chautauquas  and  high  schools.  Our  homes  were  built 
hundreds  of  years  ago — and  look  it.  Our  streets  are  most 
picturesquely  dirty.  Our  peasantry  are  not  sophisticated 
with  reading  and  writing,  but  travel  to  market  in  donkey 
carts  and  retain  all  their  charming  old  superstitions,  while 
our  townsfolk  still  weave  by  hand  and  fight  the  plague  by 
lighting  candles  to  the  local  saint.  Unless  you  visit  us  you 
wouldn't  believe  how  medieval  we  can  be!" 

But  material  aspiration,  tho  better  than  nothing,  is  not 
good  enough.  If  in  traveling  around  Greece  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  we  saw  a  sign  in  the  agora,  "Watch  Athens 
Grow!"  or  "Boost  for  Attica!"  we  would  think  that  the 
citizens  had  missed  the  point.  Nothing  in  that  slogan  would 
distinguish  Athens  from  Corinth  or  Antioch  or  Carthage. 
That  Athens  was,  for  its  time,  a  big  city  was  even  then 
the  least  of  its  glories;  today,  with  a  hundred  larger  cities 
in  existence,  it  would  be  no  honor  at  all.  The  real  thing 
worth  knowing  about  Athens  was  that  whether  the  body 
of  Athens  be  counted  big  or  little  its  soul  was  the  most 
splendid  and  heroic  in  the  world.  If  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce really  wished  to  attract  desirable  newcomers  to  the 
town  it  would  not  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  better  boast 
than  the  census.  "The  City  That  Defeated  the  Persian 
Empire";  "Athens,  the  Eye  of  Greece";  "The  Home  of 
Civilization";  "The  Freest  Democracy  in  the  World";  "If 
You  Are  Interested  in  Art,  Literature,  Science  or  Phil- 
osophy You  Will  Come  to  Us  Eventually — Why  Not  Now?" 
These  would  be  boasts  worth  while  and  would  have  the 
added  advantage  of  being  strictly  true.  The  very  name  of 
Athens  was  a  notice  to  the  world  that  the  city  was  conse- 
crated to  Athena,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 


There  is  a  moral  in  all  this  for  our  Gopher  Prairies.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  imitate  each  other  they  should  be  strik- 
ing out  new  trails.  A  city  can  grow  a  soul;  it  cannot  bor- 
row one.  It  is  open  to  any  city  to  find  some  distinctive  ex- 
cellence that  lies  within  its  capacity  and  develop  that  in- 
stead of  simply  pufl^ng  and  swelling,  like  the  frog  in  the 
fable  that  tried  to  make  itself  over  into  an  ox. 

One  thing  the  United  States  can  learn  from  Europe  is 
to  individualize  its  cities.  Why  should  tourists  cross  the 
Atlantic?  Our  natural  beauties  are  as  great  as  those  of 
Europe  and  we  have  much  greater  wealth,  prosperity  and 
solid  comfort.  Any  average  American  town  is  superior  in 
nine  ways  out  of  ten  to  an  average  European  town.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that  American  towns  are  too  much  alike. 
Eliminate  the  skyline  of  Manl^ttan,  a  few  New  England 
coast  towns,  a  few  foreign-flavored  squares  in  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco,  and  what  have  you  left?  Big  towns, 
middle-sized  towns,  little  towns.  Big  parks  and  little  parks. 
Brick  courthouses  and  schools.  Trolley  lines  and  telegraph 
wires.  State  capitols,  all  imitated  from  the  dome  in  Wash- 
ington. Blocks  of  red  brick  tenements.  Suburbs  and  country 
clubs.  Dingy  factories  on  the  edge  of  town.  A  union  rail- 
way station,  with  some  hotels  in  the  neighborhood.  A  Boss 
and  a  Ring.  The  fire  company.  The  blue-coated  police.  The 
Republican  daily.  The  Democratic  daily.  The  wealthy  social 
"set."  The  foreign  (or  negro)  quarter.  The  vacant  lot 
with  its  ashes  and  tin  cans.  The  tree-shaded  "drive."  The 
churches — all  with  Gothic  spires  .  .  .  Main  Street.  .  .  . 

IN  remembering  European  cities  you  cannot  summarize 
them  as  belonging,  even  in  the  most  general  way,  to  the 
same  type,  except  for  some  mushroom  growths  that  have 
tried  to  ape  the  squares  and  boulevards  and  cafes  of  Paris. 
One  Paris  was  a  great  achievement  for  the  human  race, 
but  the  French  provincial  towns  should  have  tried  to  emu- 
late rather  than  to  imitate.  Venice  is  not  Rome.  Its  golden 
domes,  black  gondolas,  Oriental  palaces  and  grandiose 
paintings  seem  to  belong  to  another  civilization,  almost  to 
another  world.  So  does  Florence  with  its  lowering  stone 
palaces  and  solid  but  beautifully  propoi'tioned  towers  and 
churches,  and  its  treasures  of  sixteenth  century  painting 
and  sculpture.  So  does  Milan  with  its  many-spired  cathedral 
set  in  a  sea  of  red-tiled  i-oofs.  Italian  towns  know  better 
than  to  be  little  Romes.  German  towns  know  better  than  to 
be  little  Berlins,  Viennas  or  Dresdens.  Jena  is  a  thriving 
little  manufacturing  city  (or  was  before  the  war  came) 
and  yet  it  manages  to  be  as  quaint  and  picturesque  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  relic  of  the  past  kept  unchanged  for  the  tourist 
trade.  Switzerland  is  as  bustling,  practical  and  progressive 
as  the  United  States,  but  there  is  more  difference  between 
one  canton  and  its  next  door  neighbor  than  there  is  between 
two  American  states  a  thousand  miles  apart.  Not  until  the 
endless  plains  of  Great  Russia  are  reached  does  Europe 
show  anything  to  approach  the  American  monotony. 

The  trouble  with  Gopher  Prairie  is  that  it  lacks  the  cour- 
age to  be  itself.  Its  prosaic-minded  inhabitants  are  always 
trying  to  make  it  into  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  regardless 
of  geography  and  economic  forces.  Its  uplifters  are  trying 
to  turn  it  into  Boston  or  Paris  or  Greenwich  Village.  Let  it 
rather  grow  from  its  own  roots  and  develop  its  own  tradi- 
tions; and  in  time  Main  Street  may  be  more  famous  than 
Fifth  Avenue;  Gopher  Prairie  may  be  more  honored  than 
Oberammergau,  Stratford-on-Avon  or  Geneva;  Minnesota 
may  be  a  Holy  Land  like  Palestine.  The  faith  and  work  of 
the  Puritans,  exiles  in  a  howling  wilderness,  created  the 
culture  of  New  England;  the  faith  and  work  of  their 
children  will  create  a  new  culture  in  the  Middle  West. 
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The  League  of  British  Nations 

THREE  international  leagues  have  been  meeting  during 
the  last  few  days.  The  most  inclusive  is  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  meeting  at  Geneva.  It  has  a  definite 
constitution  embodied  in  the  Covenant,  it  represents  prac- 
tically the  entire  world  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  its  jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  sorts  of  international  problems  which  may 
lead  to  war  if  unsolved.  The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies, 
transferred  for  the  moment  from  London  to  Paris,  is  at 
once  wider  and  narrower  than  the  Council  of  the  League; 
at  once  more  important  and  Jess.  It  is  wider  in  scope  in  that 
it  includes  the  United  States,  but  narrower  in  that  small 
and  neutral  nations  are  not  represented  in  it.  It  is  more  im- 
portant in  that  it  is  at  present  dealing  with  the  great  issues 
arising  directly  out  of  the  war,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  Silesia  and  in  Turkey  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  the  Allied  Premiers  have  been 
unwilling  to  hand  over  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  less 
important  in  that  it  is,  after  all,  merely  a  series  of  old- 
fashioned  diplomatic  conferences  among  a  group  of  military 
allies;  it  has  no  definite  constitution  or  legal  standing  and 
its  duties  and  powers  will  diminish  year  by  year  as  Europe 
returns  to  a  condition  of  stability  and  peace. 

The  third  international  league  is  sometimes  called  the 
British  Empire.  The  Imperial  Conference,  which  met  in 
London  on  June  20,  was  attended  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  by  native  representatives  of  India.  Like  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies,  the  Imperial  Conference  is 
not  a  legislative  or  executive  body  with  strictly  defined  pow- 
ers, but  rather  an  informal  diplomatic  conference.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  reach  agreement  on  questions  of  foreign  and  im- 
perial policy.  The  British  Dominions  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  independent  republics  as  regards  their  internal 
affairs,  but  they  are  bound  in  a  permanent  military  alli- 
ance with  the  mother  country  and  have  hitherto  had  very 
little  voice  in  foreign  policy.  Dominion  representatives  took 
part  in  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  they  were  invited  to  attend  sessions  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  but  in  the  various  diplomatic  steps  which 
involved  Great  Britain  in  the  war — such  as  the  treaty  guar- 
anteeing Belgian  neutrality,  the  entente  with  France,  the 
entente  with  Russia,  the  ultimatum 
to  Germany,  and  so  forth — the  rulers 
of  Great  Britain  had  acted  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  empire.  In  other  words, 
the  Dominions  were  involved  in  the 
greatest  war  in  history,  not  against 
their  will  (for  they  took  a  magnifi- 
cently enthusiastic  part  in  the  war) 
but  without  being  consulted  in  ad- 
vance. To  avoid  similar  eventuali- 
ties in  the  future,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  has  decided  to  take  the 
Premiers  of  the  Dominions  into  his 
full  confidence  on  current  interna- 
tional problems. 

One  of  the  questions  is  the  re- 
newal of  the  Japanese  alliance.  To 
this  alliance  some  of  the  Dominions, 
Australia  in  particular,  have  raised 
objection  unless  the  agreement  is  so 
worded  that  it  contains  nothing  ob- 
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jectionable  to  the  United  States.  In  his  opening  speech 
Premier  Lloyd  George  praised  the  loyalty  of  Japan  during 
the  Great  War.  He  pointed  out  that  Japanese  warships  had 
"escorted  the  transports  which  brought  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  forces  to  Europe  at  the  time  when  German 
cruisers  were  still  at  large  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans."  He  declared  for  the  "open  door"  policy  in  China 
and  for  cooperation  with  Japan  and  the  United  States  to 
maintain  it.  He  objected  to  any  discrimination  against  the 
Japanese  on  racial  grounds,  asserting  that  "No  greater 
calamity  could  overtake  the  world  than  any  further  ac- 
centuation of  the  world's  divisions  upon  the  line  of 
race.  .  .  .  Our  foreign  policy  can  never  range  itself  in  any 
sense  upon  differences  of  race  and  civilization  between 
East  and  West." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  relations  with  the  United 
States,  Lloyd  George  offered  to  join  with  the  United  States 
in  any  limitation  of  armaments  which  might  be  proposed. 
He  said: 

We  desire  to  work  with  the  great  republic  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Like  it,  we  want  stability  and  peace  on  the  basis  of 
liberty  and  justice.  Like  it,  we  desire  to  avoid  the  growth  of 
armaments,  whether  in  the  Pacific  or  elsewhere,  and  we  rejoice 
that  American  opinion  should  be  showing  so  much  earnestness  in 
that  direction  at  the  present  time.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  with 
American  statesmen  any  proposal  for  limitation  of  armaments 
which  they  may  wish  to  set  out.  and  we  can  undertake  that  no 
such  overtures  will  find  lack  of  willingness  on  our  part  to  meet 
them. 

Ulster  Parliament  Meets 

ON  June  7  the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland  held  its 
first  meeting.  The  Unionist  members  were  duly  sworn 
in,  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  Sinn  Feiners  elected  did  not 
appear,  as  they  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament or  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  under  which  it  operates 
and  only  took  part  in  the  elections  as  a  demonstration  of 
their  strength.  Robert  O'Neill  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  House  of  Commons,  and  the  list  of  Sena- 
tors, who  constitute  the  upper  house  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, was  unofficially  announced.  Sir  James  Craig  assumed 
office  as  Premier  and  announced  the  composition  of  his 
Cabinet:  Sir  Dawson  Bates  as  Home  Secretary,  H.  M.  Pol- 
lock as  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  as 
Minister  of  Education,  J.  M.  Andrews  as  Minister  of  Labor 

and  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Arehdale  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  Viscount 
Fitz-Alan,  the  new  Irish  Viceroy, 
presided  over  the  introductory  cere- 
monies. 

The  present  position  of  Ireland 
has  that  degree  of  political  com- 
plexity which  can  only  be  found  in 
the  intricate  institutions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  wherein  nothing  is  ex- 
actly what  it  seems  to  be.  Ireland  as 
a  whole  is  still  represented,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Ireland  also  has 
two  local  Parliaments,  each  with  a 
House  of  Commons  and  a  Senate. 
One  Parliament  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  local  affairs  of  Ulster,  or  rather 
of  those  counties  of  Ulster  which 
„     „  are    mainly    Protestant.    The    other 
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the  rest  of  Ireland.  Uniting  these  two  local  Parliaments 
there  is  a  council  for  all  Ireland  consisting  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, ten  elected  by  each  Parliament.  This  body  starts  with 
very  few  powers,  but  the  two  Parliaments  may  agree  to 
transfer  to  it  their  own  responsibilities,  thus  making  a 
united  Ireland  again. 

To  add  more  significance  to  the  tiny  Ulster  Parliament 
King  George  himself  visited  Belfast  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembled legislators  on  June  22.  He  appealed  "to  all  Irish- 
men to  pause,  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  conciliation,  to 
forgive  and  to  forget,  and  to  join  in  making  for  the  land 
which  they  love  a  new  era  of  peace,  contentment  and  good 
will."  The  royal  visit  to  Ireland  passed  off  without  any 
violent  or  unpleasant  incident. 

The  Parliament  of  southern  Ireland  has  never  met  be- 
cause its  Sinn  Fein  members,  who  constitute  its  great  ma- 
jority, refuse  to  recognize  any  authority  save  that  of 
President  De  Valera  and  the  Dail  Eireann.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  has  invited  De  Valera  "as  the  chosen  leader  of  a 
great  majority  in  southern  Ireland,"  to  meet  him  in  con- 
ference together  with  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Ulster  Premier, 
"to  explore  to  the  utmost  the  possi- 
bility of  a  settlement."  This  invita- 
tion may  lead  to  a  fruitful  confer- 
ence in  which  the  three  interested 
parties  in  the  Irish  controversy,  the 
Englishman,  the  Irish  revolutionist 
and  the  Ulster  loyalist,  will  be  able 
to  find  a  formula  of  agreement. 

An  Arab  Buffer  State 

WINSTON  Churchill,  the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Secretary,  has 
announced  that  in  accepting  the 
mandate  for  Mesopotamia  the  Brit- 
ish Government  intended  to  admin- 
ister it  not  as  a  colonial  dependency 
but  as  an  Arab  kingdom  with  a  very 
large  measure  of  self-government. 
In  October  the  British  army  in  Meso- 
potamia would  be  reduced  to  twelve 
battalions  and  might  later  be  with- 
drawn altogether.  Kurdistan,  to  the 
north,  would  for  the  present  remain 
under  direct  British  administration, 
but  would  later  be  annexed  to  Mesopotamia  unless  the  in- 
habitants objected. 

The  whole  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire  south  of  Asia  Minor 
is  occupied  by  a  mainly  Arab-speaking  population.  The 
Arabs  desired  to  unite  this  great  area  into  an  independent 
Arabian  empire,  but  the  European  Powers  had  a  different 
plan.  The  southern  and  western  desert  area  was  to  form 
an  independent  kingdom — the  Hedjaz — under  British  pro- 
tection. Palestine  was  to  become  a  Jewish  homeland  under 
British  control.  Syria  to  the  north  of  Palestine  was  to  be 
held  by  France  under  mandate.  Mesopotamia,  with  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  historic  city  of 
Bagdad  and— last  but  by  no  means  least — its  oil  wells,  was 
to  become  British.  The  plan  has  not  worked  very  well, 
partly  because  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  French 
and  English  as  to  the  proper  frontiers  of  Syria,  and  partly 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs  to  the  whole  plan  of 
partition  and  mandate.  Another  difficulty  was  the  discovery 
that  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  administer  these  ter- 
ritories and  to  keep  up  an  army  of  occupation  to  police 
them. 

As  regards  Palestine  the  project  of  a  British  mandate 
still  stands,  tho  the  British  have  found  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  interests  of  the  Jewish  colonists  with  those  of  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs  native  to  the  country.  The  French 
have  evacuated  Cilicia  altogether  and  have  somewhat 
curbed  their  desire  for  expansion  even  in  Syria.  The  Brit- 


ish have  abandoned  the  plan  of  treating  Mesopotamia  as  a 
British  colony  and  seem  content  to  have  it  as  a  friendly 
Arab  kingdom,  a  "buffer  state"  to  ward  off  danger  from 
the  Empire  of  India.  The  new  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
being  cheaper  and  it  need  not  interfere  with  the  commer- 
cial development  of  the  oil  fields  unless  the  country  under 
Arab  rule  is  very  disorderly.  Emir  Feisal,  the  son  of  King 
Hussein  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  representative  of  his  king- 
dom at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  is  expected  to  be  the 
ruler  of  Mesopotamia.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  diplo- 
matic ability  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  English;  tho  he  is 
rather  hostile  to  the  French,  and  if  he  ascends  the  throne 
in  Mesopotamia  they  must  be  watchful  of  their  control  in 
Syria.  ^^  --%..  . 

Mexico  Claims  California  Islands 

THE  Mexicans  have  a  misplaced  sense  of  humor.  When 
confronted    with    a    number   of    American    claims,    de- 
mands and  requirements  precedent  to  recognition,  the  Mex- 
icans decided  to  repay  in  kind  by  a  counterclaim  to  the  pos- 
session of  some  islands  off 
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the  California  coast  which 
had  been  in  undisputed 
American  occupation  for 
many  decades.  A  report  by 
Senor  Aguirre  to  Presi- 
dent Obregon  establishes 
the  Mexican  title  to  the 
islands  of  San  Angel,  San- 
ta Rosa,  Santa  Vera  Cruz, 
Anacapa,  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Nicholas,  San  Clemente 
and  the  Farallones.  It  is 
alleged  that  these  islands 
were  not  specifically  in- 
cluded in  the  cession  of 
California  to  the  United 
States  and  that  they  still 
remain  under  Mexican 
sovereignty,  undisturbed 
by  the  fact  of  American 
occupation  since  1848. 
There  is  no  thought  of 
asking  the  United  States 
to  surrender  the  islands,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  quit 
claim  deed  to  them  will  be  counted  as  an  offset  to  part  of 
the  national  debt.  The  United  States  .will  probably  pay 
little  attention  to  the  demand,  since  from  our  point  of  view 
the  islands  in  question  have  always  been  reckoned  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  state  of  California. 

League  Invites  American  Jurists 

THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  invited  four 
distinguished  Americans  to  aid  in  the  organization  of 
the  Court  of  International  Justice.  They  are  Elihu  Root, 
Judge  George  Gray  of  Delaware,  John  Bassett  Moore  and 
Oscar  S.  Straus;  all  four  chosen  in  their  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  They  are  asked  to  present  in 
nomination  four  names,  no  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be 
Americans,  as  candidates  for  the  new  International  Court. 

In  September  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the  League 
will  select  the  judges  of  the  court  from  among  the  nomi- 
nees proposed  by  the  members  of  the  Hague  Court.  Candi- 
dates, in  order  to  be  elected,  must  be  chosen  by  both  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council.  American  judges  may  be  also 
named  by  foreign  members  of  the  Hague  Court.  The  method 
of  election  is  based  largely  on  Mr.  Root's  own  suggestions. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the  International  Court,  the 
Council  of  the  League  has  many  other  problems  on  its 
agenda:  the  approval  of  the  terms  of  mandates  for  colonial 
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and  Turkish  territories;  the  review  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  which  studied  the  Aland  Islands  case  (sum- 
marized in  The  Independent  for  May  28)  ;  the  Vilna  dispute 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania;  the  status  of  the  city  of 
Danzig;  the  approval  of  the  budget  of  the  League  Secre- 
tariat, and  disputes  relating  to  the  Albanian  frontier. 

A.  F.  L.  Elects   Gompers 

SAMUEL  Gompers  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  the  fortieth  time  since  or- 
ganization was  established.  Only  one  year 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  Federation  has 
he  failed  to  secure  the  presidency.  This 
year  his  election  was  strongly  contested 
by  opposition  factions,  some  of  them  radi- 
cals who  resented  his  unrelenting  hostility 
to  socialism  and  industrial  unionism  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  type,  some  of  them  Irish  sympa- 
thizers who  held  that  he  had  been  inactive 
in  urging  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom,  some 
of  them  ordinary  moderate  labor  unionists 
who  thought  that  Mr.  Gompers  had  be- 
come old  and  set  in  his  ways  and  should 
give  way  to  newer  leaders.  Opposition 
delegates  at  the  Denver  convention  of  the 
Federation  united  in  support  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  the  able  and  respected  head  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  They  secured  a 
total  of  12,324  votes  for  a  change  of  per- 
sonnel at  the  top;  but  Gompers  won  with 
25,022  votes  cast  in  his  favor.  President 
Gompers  was  much  gratified  at  a  two-to-one  victory  in  a 
contest  which  threatened  his  defeat,  but  he  declared  that 
his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  the  defeat  of  the  propaganda 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  which  had  opposed  his  reelection 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  "pro-British." 

The  Federation  passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Ire- 
land, but  refused  to  recommend  a  boycott  of  English  goods 
as  some  extremists  had  suggested.  Other  resolutions  de- 
nounced the  "open  shop"  campaign,  opposed  Japanese  immi- 
gration, favored  government  ownership  of  railroads,  urged 
a  modification  of  the  Volstead  act  to  permit  the  sale  of 
beer,  and  advocatd  disarmament.  The  convention  I'efused 
to  recommend  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Rus- 
sia, to  advocate  the  nationalization  of  all  big  industries,  or 
to  approve  the  "one  big  union"  plan  for  centralizing  labor 
activities.  On  the  whole,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
showed  itself  to  be  a  highly  conservative  and  individualistic 
body,  unmoved  toward  radicalism  and  socialism  even  by  the 
present  "hard  times"  with  unemployment  and  lower  wages. 
The  membership  of  the  Federation  is  placed  at  3,906,528,  a 
figure  which  shows  the  importance  of  the  decisions  reached 
by  the  national  convention.  There  is,  indeed,  perhaps  no 
such  powerful  private  organization  in  the  United  States  as 
the  great  labor  combine  captained  by  Mr.  Gompers. 

Regulating  the  Meat  Packer 

ON  June  17  the  Senate  passed  the  measure  for  regu- 
lating the  meat  packing  industry,  which  had  previously 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  forty- 
four  votes  to  twenty-one.  No  regard  was  paid  to  party 
lines;  twenty-six  Republicans  and  eighteen  Democrats  sup- 
porting the  proposed  law;  fifteen  Republicans  and  six 
Democrats  opposing  it.  As  a  few  minor  amendments  had 
been  made  in  the  Senate  the  bill  then  went  to  conference 
for  adjustment. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  packer  to  make  use 
of  unfair  and  discriminatory  practices,  to  create  a  monopoly 
or   to  manipulate   prices.   The    enforcement   of  the   law   is 


entrusted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  somewhat 
more  drastic  substitute  for  the  House  bill,  providing  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  a  livestock  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  President  and  independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  had  been  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was  very  nearly  successful, 

obtaining  a  vote  of  34  to 
37  from  a  coalition  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  with 
a  group  of  radical  Repub- 
licans from  the  western 
states.  After  the  Senate 
bill  was  defeated.  Senator 
Sterling  of  South  Dakota 
introduced  another  sub- 
stitute measure  which 
placed  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. This  also  met  de- 
feat, and  the  advocates  of 
strict  regulation  of  the 
meat  packers  consoled 
themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  the  House  bill 
was  better  than  nothing. 
Nearly  all  the  advocates 
of  the  Senate  committee 
bill  and  of  the  Sterling 
bill  rallied  finally  to  the 
support  of  the  House  bill, 
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who  considered  the  substitute  measures  too  radical.  A 
similar  measure  was  introduced  in  the  previous  Congress 
but  failed  to  secure  final  action  in  the  ovei'press  of  work 
that  caused  so  many  measures  to  fall  by  the  wayside  be- 
fore March  4. 

Socialists  Condemn  Bolshevism 

THE  Socialist  party  convention,  meeting  at  Detroit,  has 
refused  to  affiliate  with  the  Third  International  of 
Moscow  and  thus  has  repudiated  all  connection  with  Rus- 
sian Bolshevism.  The  intellectual  leaders  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding Morris  Hillquit,  Victor  Berger,  Algernon  Lee  and 
many  other  delegates,  denounced  the  principle  of  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  and  the  overbearing  methods 
of  the  Moscow  Government.  Hillquit  declared  the  Third 
International  "imperialism  in  disguise."  J.  Louis  Engdahl, 
of  Chicago,  led  the  radical  wing,  who  favored  union  with 
the  Third  International  and  submission  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  Russians  as  conditions  of  affiliation.  But  he  was  able 
to  rally  only  four  delegates  to  the  support  of  Bolshevism, 
while  thirty-five  delegates  voted  against  the  communistic 
program. 

The  Socialist  party  has,  it  was  asserted  at  the  conven- 
tion, only  17,000  dues  daying  members  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  lost  heavily  in  two  directions.  The  patriotic  wing, 
including  such  leaders  as  Spargo,  Russell  and  Walling,  left 
the  party  because  it  condemned  American  participation  in 
the  Great  War.  The  communistic  wing  left  the  party  later 
on  to  form  the  Communist  and  Communist  Labor  parties, 
which  are  directly  affiliated  with  the  Moscow  International. 
As  the  vote  at  the  Detroit  convention  showed,  very  few 
sympathizers  with  Bolshevism  are  now  left  in  what  com- 
poses the  old  party. 

What  remains  of  the  party  is  the  Debs-Hillquit-Berger 
group,  which  was  anti-national  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
anti-Bolshevist  during  and  since  the  war;  what  in  Europe 
would  be  called  the  "center"  group,  clipped  of  its  "right" 
and  "left"  wings. 
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A  Number  of  Things 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

These  "days"  for  doing  things  that 
you  ought  to  do  any  day  are  getting 
so  numerous  as  to  lead  to  curious  ethi- 
cal conflicts.  A  boy  in  Sabetha,  Kan- 
sas, was  taken  to  task  for  missing 
Sunday  school  one  Sunday.  "I  wanted 
to  come,"  he  said,  "but  Sunday  was 
Mothers'   Day  and  mother   wanted   me 

to  go  fishing  with  her,  so  I  went." 
*** 

A  principle  is  a  petrified  brainstorm. 
*** 

When  the  little  boy  came  home  from 
his  first  day  at  school  he  was  crying. 
His  mother  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said:  "Teacher  thook  me." 
"Why  did  she  shake  you?"  inquired  his 
mother.  "Because  I  didn't  know  a  wud. 
An'  I  didn't  know  the  wud  any  more 
after  thee  thook  me  than  I  did  be- 
fore!" 

*** 

The  Germans  must  be  the  most  sur- 
prized people  on  earth.  This  is  what 
the  Cologne  Times  (Kolnische  Zeitung) 
published   in   September,   1914,   said: 

There  will  be  no  such  country  [as  Great 
Britain  at  the  end  of  the  war]  in  existence. 
In  its  place  we  shall  have  Little  Britain, 
a  narrow  strip  of  island  territory  peopled 
by  loutish  football-kickers,  living  on  the 
crumbs  that  Germany  will  deign  to  throw 
to  them.  Whatever  this  war  may  bring  in 
its  train,  certain  it  is  that  the  laughable 
and  childish  military  system  of  Britain 
will  shortly  fall  to  pieces.  Then  the  once 
mighty  Empire,  with  her  naval  strength 
represented  by  the  few  old  tubs  which 
Germany  will  have  left  her.  will  become 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  nations,  the  scare- 
crow   at    which    children    will    point    their 

fingers  in  disdainful  glee. 
*** 

The  changes  in  the  Run  nian  cabi- 
net have  been  so  frequent  uiiatv'hen 
the  latest  appointee  to  the  Wu:-  De- 
partment was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate one  of  the  Senators  suggested  that 
it  would  save  time  if  the  Goverr'iient 
would  run  a  movie  of  the  ministry  com- 
posed of  portraits  of  the  new  memi  vs. 
*** 

Germany    is    suffering    for    lack    of 
small     change     for     coins     of     copp'  r, 
nickel  and  aluminum  less  than  50  pfen- 
nigs   (normally  12 ¥2   cents)    are  worth 
more   than    their   face    value    as    mere 
metal,   so   are   continually   being   with- 
drawn   from    circulation    to   be   melted 
down.  The  mints  art  turning  out  iron 
coins,  but  cannot  keei.  up  with  the  de- 
mand. Paper  is  scarce  and  if  it  keeps 
on  going  up  as  it  is  in  America  it  will 
become  too  expensive  to  serve  as  ma- 
terial for  money.  Some  of  the  German 
shops     are     using     "pin     money"     for 
change,   an  expedient  that  used  to  be 
employed  in  America  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  expression  "not  worth  a  row 
of    pins."    One    Berlin    grocer    adopted 
soup-cubes  as  small  coins;   the  substi- 
tution   of    bouillon    for    bullion,    so    to 
speak.    Soon,    it    seems,    the    Germans 
will  have  to  resort  to  stone  money  as 
in  the  Island  of  Yap,  where  disks  the 
size  of  millstones  serve  for  coins  and 
have  the  advantage  that  they  circulate 
with    difficulty    and    never    leave    the 
country. 
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TRUNK  LINES  OF  THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Connectinv;  owrTOiXK)  Ottes.'SJv.ns  and  Rural  Connnuniti«>i 


UNITED  STATES 

Population  107.100,000 

Square  Miles 3,027.000 

Number  of  Post  Offices 52,600 

Miles  of  Railway  (1916) 250,000 

Passengers  carried -  1.191.000.000 


BELL  SYSTEM 

Telephones  owned  and  affiliated  ..  12,600,000 

Miles  o(  wire  owned  25.400,000 

Number  of  Employees 270,000 

Stoclcholden 150,000 

Telephone  Messages 1 1 .033.000.000 


Uniting  a  Nation 


Within  reach  of  the  call  of 
your  telephone  are  more  other 
telephones  than  may  be  foimd  in 
all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  Bell  System  of  telephone  com- 
munication. 

The  central  administration  of 
the  Bell  System  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 

Provfc/e^  for  Invention  and 
scientific  rei-carch. 

Provides  for  the  economic 
manufacture  of  equi;..  ent. 

Provides  for  the  -dardiza- 
tion  of  methods. 


Plans  for  future  extensions. 

Insures  financial  stability. 

It  is  the  complete  cooperation 
between  the  central  administra- 
tion and  the  many  operating  com- 
panies that  produces  nation-wide 
telephone  service. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  un- 
related organizations  to  provide 
the  best  service  to  the  greatest 
number  at  the  lowest  rates.  Only 
the  united  effort  which  insures 
continuous  development  of  tele- 
phone communication  can  carry 
through  that  controlling  purpose 
of  the  Bell  System. 


•  Bell  System" 
Americat      ilephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Anc  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy,  One  Systt,m,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directeJ  toward 
Better  Service 


"Success  in  Music  and  How 

to  Win  It"  Sousa    and    nine    other 
world-famous  musicians 
tell  how  you  can  quickly  learn  to  play  sax- 
ophone, cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  any 
band  or  orchestra  instrument  and  double 
your  income  and  pleasure. 
Free  Trial  Anjr 
Conn  Instrument 
Used  by  ereatcst  bands  and  aolo 
artidt^.  Hiifh.'tt  honora  at  world 
expositions.   Kasiest  of  all  to 
play.    Send   postcard  for  free 
book  and  detail  of  free  trial  plan. 

C.  G.  CONN.  Ltd. ., 

761  Conn  Bldg..         Elkhart.  Ind. 

World's  Largest  Manufactnrera  of 

UiSb -Grade  Band  and  Orchestra 

Instruments. 


*!• 


'HTT? 


Out  of  your   Roadways.  Paths,   Gutters 
and  Tenuis  Courts.     Use 

"HERBICIDE" 

THE  WEED  EXTERMINATOR 

Used  for  Thirty-flre  years  by  Leading 
Railroads.  Cities.  Parks.  Estates,  etc. 
SAVES  L.\BOR  —  SAVES  EXPENSE 
I'ut  up  in  containers  from  1  Ui  55  gal- 
lons. One  gallon  enough  to  cover 
from  500  to  1000  square  feet,  $2.00. 
Five  gallons,  enough  for  tennis  court,  {8.00. 
BOOKLET  FHEE 


THE    READE 

155  Hoboken  Ave. 


MFC.  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Arthur  Edward  Stilwell 
Tells  how  to  Grow 
Young  and  Live  Longer 

This  Is  Truth 
ThatManCan 

create  each  day 
a  hving,  vitaliz- 
ing atmosphere 
that  will  radiate 


Arthur  Edward  Stilwell 

is  Amciic:!"';  Kreate'^t  liv- 
ing railioati  buililer.  He 
has  built  more  miles  of 
railroads.  and  founded 
more  towns  and  cities 
than  any  man  now  living. 
But  all  of  his  industrial 
accomplishments  are  not 
as  valuable  to  mankind 
as   this  new  booli. 


youth 

anc 

i  n 

which 

he 

can 

reach 

sixty 

sev- 

enty, 

e  i  g 

h  t  y, 

ninety 

or 

one 

hundred 

years 

with 

natural 

forces  ruling. 


Live  and  Grow  Young 

By  Arthur  Edward  Stilwell 

is  the  key  to  youth.  It  will  have  its 
effect  on  your  thoughts  and  life.  You 
will  be  inspired  to  follow  its  plan  of 
living  and  to  create  a  healthier,  happier, 
longer  life  for  yourself. 

It  plainly  shows: 

Why  Life  Is  not  Long:er 

How  to  Reg-ain  the  Lost  Art  of  Living 

How  to  Prolong  Life 

In  this  gift  to  mankind,  the  author  has 
filled  its  pages  with  the  secrets  of  youth.  He 
points  to  the  road  of  longer  life.  He  smashes 
the  fable  that  has  kept  man  from  extended 
youth — that  three  score  and  ten  is  the  span 
of  life_  Each  chapter  is  a  plan  for  youth. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  prolong 
life  and  keep  it  filled  with  happiness  and  the 
forces  of  youth  should  have  the  book.  It  is 
your  guide  to  youth,  written  in  such  good 
simple  language   that  a  child    can  understand  it. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  attached  and  the  post- 
man will  deliver  this  book  to  you  for  $2  plus 
postage.  Keep  it  thirty  days.  If  not  satis- 
fied, return  the  book  at  our  expense  and  your 
money   will   be   refunded. 

YOUTH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

576  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  New  York 

yOUTH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Dept.  1-7,  576  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Kindl.v  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stilwell's  book 
"Live  and  Crow  Young."  1  will  pay  the  postman 
$2  plus  postage.  If  not  satisfied,  I  will  return  the 
book  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  you  will  refund 
my  money. 


Name 


.\rldress 


iiiii!i!itijffl<: 


SOLD   ON   REPURCHASE 

Authorized  Distributors  oi  30  Courbcs. 

Educational  Books,  New  and  used 
At  a  Substantial  niscoiint — FREE 
Catalog.    Wo  iilsoBl'Y  used  cotirses 

Economy  Educator  Service.  Inc. 
1664  Broadway,  Dept.  16)  New  York  City 


New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet 
called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept   Us   Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Here  Are  Books 


Wells  Saves  Civilization 

Yes,  he  has  done  it  again.  The  Sal- 
vaging of  Civilization,  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
is  that  indomitable  futurist's  forty- 
'leventh  attempt  to  find  a  way  for  the 
world  out  of  the  dark  and  pestilent 
swamps  in  which  it  struggles  onto 
the  firm  earth  of  a  stable  and  whole- 
some society.  Sometimes  he  has  sought 
the  way  out  in  one  direction,  sometimes 
in  another;  but  it  is  better  to  praise  him 
for  the  unwearied  energy  which  he 
brings  to  the  search  than  to  taunt  him 
with  his  frequent  changes  of  direction 
in  the  past. 

His  present  solution  has  much  to 
commend  it,  also  much  that  will  cause 
debate.  First  of  all  he  wants  a  World 
State.  It  will  startle  Americans  to  hear 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  present 
League  of  Nations  for  exactly  the  op- 
posite reason  from  that  used  by  its 
opponents  in  this  country.  He  attacks 
the  Geneva  League  with  bitter  invec- 
tive because  it  is  -not  a  Super-State. 
Mr.  Wells  wants  a  world  common- 
wealth which  will  be  to  the  existing 
nations  what  the  United  States  is  to 
Vermont  or  Georgia,  and  he  cannot 
forgive  Mr.  Wilson  because  he  didn't 
get  all  this  at  one  fell  swoop.  Next,  he 
wants  a  World  Bible,  a  history  of  the 
world  and  a  guide  to  life  which  would 
play  the  same  part  in  our  modern  civ- 
ilization that  the  Old  Testament  did  in 
the  life  of  the  Jews  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Christians  of  a  simpler 
age.  We  catch  echoes  of  the  "Book  of 
the  Samurai"  from  his  earlier  Utopian 
forecasts. 

Finally,  he  would  have  a  standard- 
ized world  education.  The  rncvies  and 
other  mechanical  aids  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  schools'  and  all  teachers 
should  be  trained  by  uniform  "best 
methods"  and  equipped  with  textbooks 
of  world  c'rculation  representing  the 
highest  pedagogical  skill  as  well  as  the 
best  scholarship.  We  fear  that  he  some- 
what overlooks  the  personal  influence 
of  the  teacher  on  the  taught  in  his  en- 
thusiastic description  of  the  new  stand- 
ardized schools.  He  has  the  French 
bureaucraiiC  ideal,  summed  up  in 
that  fami.iar  anecdote  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  who  could  pull  out 
his  watch  at  any  minute  and  by  refer- 
ence to  it  and  the  calendar  tell  exactly 
what  verb  every  child  in  France  was 
studying  as  the  watch  ticked.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  for  young  men 
and  women  of  the  college  years  he 
would  give  a  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
discussion  much  more  ample  than  now 
exists. 

The  average  reader  can  find  some- 
thing to  quarrel  with  on  almost  every 
page  of  Mr.  Wells.  But  we  are  sorry 
for  him  If  he  quarrels  with  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Wells  writes.  So  genial, 
shrewd  and  witty  a  thinker,  with  such 
a  fund  of  enthusiasm  and  earnest 
idealism,  ought  to  be  a  prime  favorite 
even  with  those  who  can  least  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  Also,  he  can 
write.  For  flexible,  subtle  and  adequate 
expression  of  the  fine  shades  of  an  ar- 


gument no  one  who  uses  the   English 

language     today     can     much     surpass 

H.  G.  Wells. 

The  Salvaging  oi  Civilization,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
Macmillan    Co. 

How  to  Do  'Em 

Robert  Wilson  Neal  in.  EditoHals 
and  Editorial-Writing  has  brought  to- 
gether numerous  representative  selec- 
tions from  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
nation's  newspapers,  grouped  into  such 
classes  as  the  "news-editorial,"  the 
"editorial  of  survey  and  review,"  the 
"editorial  of  interpretation,"  the  "con- 
troversial editorial,"  the  "serious  es- 
say," the  "casual  essay,"  and  the  "hu- 
man-interest editorial."  There  are  in- 
troductory notes  to  each  chapter  and 
occasionally  an  illuminating  word  of 
comment  at  the  end  of  the  editorial 
cited.  If  you  are  ambitious  to  become 
an  editorial  writer  one  of  the  two  best 
things  you  can  do  is  to  buy  and  read 
this  book.  (The  other,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  to  buy  and  read  The  Inde- 
pendent) . 

Editorials  and  Editorial-Writing,  by  Robert 
Wilson  Neal.  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Springfield,    Mass. 

A  Circuit  Rider's  Son 

There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  the  church  to- 
day and  Corra  Harris's  seems  one  of 
the  best.  You  know  her,  of  course,  as 
the  "Circuit  Rider's  Wife."  Now  she 
tells  the  story  of  My  Son,  who  followed 
the  paternal  footsteps  into  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  but  became  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  pastor  from  his  other- 
worldly, soul-saving  father.  Peter  is 
efficient,  executive,  up-to-date  and 
withal  a  very  likable  young  man,  but 
his  mother  feels  there  is  something 
lacking  in  his  ministry  and  in  the  con- 
gresyation  of  his  large  and  successful 
church.  She  ponders  over  questions  of 
charity  by  committees,  fund  raising, 
advertising,  spiritualism  and  many 
others  that  vex  the  thoughtful,  church- 
bving  man  and  woman  today,  and  her 
ponderings  are  human,  wise  and  in- 
teresting. She  comes  to  pretty  definite 
conclusions,  too,  and  so,  at  last,  does 
her  son.  Mrs.  Harris  has  accomplished 
that  often  attempted,  often  failed-in 
feat:  she  has  put  a  thesis  into  person- 
al, story  form.  She  has  made  the  prob- 
lems and  their  solution  look  as  if  they 
developed  with  the  story  instead  of  the 
story's  being  built  up  by  force  to  fit 
them. 

Mij  Son,  by  Corra  Harris.  George  H.  Doran 
Co. 

From  a  Quiet  Garden 

Many  readers  of  The  Independent 
have  in  their  scrap-books  or  their 
memories  certain  of  the  lyrics  that 
Mrs.  May  Preston  Slosson  has  con- 
tributed to  its  columns  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  These  together  with  part 
of  the  poems  that  she  has  published 
elsewhere  have  now  been  brought  to- 
gether in  a  volume  entitled  From  a 
Quiet  Garden,  published  by  Brentanos, 
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New  York.  The  title  is  taken  from  the 
prose  idyl,  "The  Garden,"  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  The  Independent 
and  has  been  extensively  reprinted 
elsewhere.  "Trove,"  a  bit  of  friendship 
verse,  is  another  favorite,  which  one 
of  the  popular  actors  of  America  has 
long  been  using  as  a  I'ecitation. 

Some  of  the  poetry  included  in  this 
collection  dates  from  the  author's 
school  days  at  Cornell,  for  she  was  the 
first  woman  to  receive  Ph.  D.  from  that 
university.  It  may  interest  the  family 
circle  of  Independent  readers  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Slosson  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  who  for  seventeen 
years  was  literary  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, and  is  the  mother  of  Dr.  Pres- 
ton Slosson,  who  now  holds  that  posi- 
tion. 

From   a   Quiet    Garden,    by   May    Preston    Slos- 
son.   Brentanos,    New    York. 

Blind 

In  Blind  Ernest  Poole  has  ti'ied  to 
focus  the  war  in  its  proper  position  in 
one  man's  life,  to  trace  the  lines  that 
led  up  to  it  and  to  deduce  something 
at  least  of  the  things  that  are  to  come. 
He  has  done  it  of  course  in  a  novel,  an 
exceedingly  interesting  novel.  There  is 
New  York,  a  good  many  of  the  differ- 
ent layers  of  New  York,  in  the  book; 
there  is  that  country  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  little,  Germany  in  1915;  there 
is  a  brief,  unenlightening  glimpse  of 
Russia;  there  is  a  bit  of  France,  and 
America  again  after  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple are  real  people,  quite  worth  know- 
ing. It  is  a  serious  novel,  which  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  dull,  and  it  comes 
to  no  very  definite  conclusion,  but  it 
has  sane  thinking  along  lines  where 
much  thought  is  needed. 

Blind,  by  Ernest  Poole.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Some    More    Stories 

The  Crimson  Blottkr,  by  Isabel  Ostrander 
(McBride  Co.),  is  a  detective  story  with  plenti- 
ful suspicion  showered  on  the  wrong  parties. 
Good    hammock    reading. 

In  Red  and  Gold,  by  Samuel  Merwin  (Bobbs- 
Merrill).  A  somewhat  disappointing  novel.  The 
story  concerns  the  love  of  a  cultured,  high- 
born Chinese  girl  for  a  young  American,  who 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment for  a  New   China. 

Humorous  Ghost  Stories,  selected  by  Dorothy 
Scarborough  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  A  score 
of  the  best  short  stories  in  which  the  leading 
character  is  a  spook  with  a  sense  of  humor ; 
the  authors  range  from  Washington  Irving  to 
Ellis  Parker  Butler.  Good  material  for  reading 
aloud. 

Terry,  A  Tale  of  the  Hill  People,  by 
Charles  GofF  Thomson  (Macmillan),  celebrates 
the  fine  work  done  by  American  adminis- 
trators in  the  backward  and  barbaric  parts 
of  the  Philippines.  An  American  equivalent 
to  Kipling's  short  stories  of  British  officialdom 
in    India. 

The  Enchanted  Canyon,  by  Honore  Willsie 
(Stokes).  An  exciting  tale  of  politics  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  We  are  so  little 
accustomed  to  looking  at  the  workings  of  our 
Government  in  a  romantic  light  that  we  should 
be  duly  grateful  to  any  novelist  who  kindles 
one  for  us,  even  tho  it  be  somewhat  lurid ;  be- 
sides that,  this  is  a  first  rate  story  of  the  Ari- 
zona country   and   what  it  can  do   to  a   man. 

Flood  Tide,  by  Sara  Ware  Bassett  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.).  That  kind  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets  is  the  main  theme  of  this  exceedingly 
wholesome  Cape  Cod  story.  The  chief  charac- 
tere  are  Willie  Spence.  who  was  always  being 
"kitched  with  an  idee"  and  inventing  some- 
thmg :  Robert  Morton,  of  Indianapolis  and  the 
Masachusetts  Tech,  and  Delight,  a  beautiful 
young  girl  who  was  saved  from  a  wreck  and 
brought   up    by   three   retired   sea   captains. 
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RQg.  Trade  Mark 


Department  for  Men 
Special   Features  of   Interest 

FOR  Summer  Sports  Wear  we  suggest  the 
following  articles  from  our  stock  of  select 
furnishings  for  men. 

Athletic  Underwear — Plaid  or  Check  Nainsook  Shirts 
or  Drawers,  75c.     Union  Suits,  $1.25. 

Light  Weight  Golf  Hose — Greys  and  Heathers,  Hand 
Knitted  Tops,  $4.50  pair. 

Sweaters — Greys  and  Heather  Shades,  $8.75. 

Sport  Shirts — Plain  White  or  Tan  Pongee,  $2.50.  In 
plain  White  Jap  Silk,  $7.85.  Of  Cheviot,  $3.00,  3.50  and 
4.50. 

Bathing  Suits — Pure  Worsted.  In  one-piece  or  two- 
piece  styles.  Blue,  Greys  and  Heathers.      $5.00  per  suit. 

Beach  Robes — Of  Japanese  Cotton  Crepe,  $4.95. 
Orders  by  mail  receive  our  careful  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Trains  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  Voice, 
Harmony,  History.  Form.  Ear  Training.  Sight  Singing. 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducting.  Limited  number.  Cata- 
log. 65  Main  Street.  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

ANNOUNCEMENT-UNITED  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

— Registered  ;  offers  a  2k*  years' course ;  8  hour  day.  affiliation 
with  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  New  York  City.  Scliolarship  for 
Teachers  CoIleEe.  Beautifully  equipped  new  plant.  Address 
Superintendent  of  Traininij  School.   Port  Chester,  New  York. 


BUREAU  OF  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Founded  to  further  Imman  relations  in  industry.  Educa- 
tional Division — One  Year  Cooperative  Course.  Eight 
Weelvs'  Intensive  Course.  Evening  Courses.  Labor  An- 
alysis Division.  Placement  Division.  Teachers'  Summer 
Course.  17  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ursuline    Academy 

Send    your    daughter    here    for    an    education.       Terms 
J650  or  $1,000   inclusive  of  all  extras.    Write  for  catalog. 
New    Yohk,   Middleiown. 

You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  iv'^-paRc  book  on  Stammorine  and 
Stuttering,  "Its  Cause  and  Cure."  It  tells  how  X 
cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs  B  N  Bogue, 
4168  Bogue  BIdg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 

When  you  ask  THE  INDEPENDENT  to  change 
your  address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Let  us  know,  if  possible,  three 
weeks    before    the    change    is    to    go    into    effect. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311    Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


Old  Dominion  Academy 

Robert  Allen's  Preparatory  School  for  Boys,  7  to  20. 
Semi-military.  At  health  resort  in  mountains  of  W.  Va. 
ino  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Limited  to  60.  Rea- 
sonable rates.    Catalog.    Address         R.  E.  Allen,  Supt. 

West  Vikuixia,  Berkeley  Springs,  Box  A. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eetabllshed  1S66.     Three  years'    course.      College  preparation 
desired.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  ui  the  theolog- 
jcil  writings  oi  Hnianuel  Swcdenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  cataio;;ue  and  intormation.  address 

WILLIAM  L.  -WORCESTER.  President. 
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c/f^iional  College 
£f  CRiropraeiie 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


A 


iMESIDENTIAL) 

25  Ashland  Blvd.  Chicago 

Unsurpassed  facilitieB  for  acom- ' 
plete  Scienti6c  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distiniruiafaed  Faculty.  Modem 
and  cxt^^nsive  laboratory  eauipmcnt. 
Larire  clinic.  Gymnasium  aorroitury 
and  vtudentH*  aid  dcpt  (^htrairo'a  op- 
portunity for  aelf  hf  I  p  unlimitetl.  Kntcr 
quarterly.   3-vt'ar  torm.     14th  Yf^r 
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TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 
of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The  Inde- 
pendent, New  York. 


iHonterep 

fune  I8ti) 
1921 


THE  utmost  in  resort  hotels  absolutely 
unrivaled,  on  the  North  Jersey  Coast, 
for  comfort,  equipment,  guest  facilities  and 
general  environment. 

Accommodates  600.  All  rooins  outside  ones. 
Hot  and  cold  salt  water  in  all  bath  rooms. 
Perfect   service  by  white  employees. 

Beautiful  Grill  Room 

Largest  and  finest  restaurant  on  North 
Jersey  Coast.  A  la  Carte  service.  Daily 
concerts.  Jazz  band  for  dancing.  Guests 
extended  privileges  to  new  18  hole  golf 
course. 

NEW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE 

8  West  40th  Street 

W.  H.  Westwood,  New  York  Representative 
Sherman  Dennis,   Manager 
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Marlborough  Hotel 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

SEASHORE   AND   COUNTRY   COMBINED 
Open  the  entire  year  American  Plan 


ROOMS  AND  BATH 

Running  Hot  and  Cold  Water  in  Every  Room 


Hotel  of  Service,  Comfort,  Quality,  Courtesy  and  Personal  Supervision 

Guests  extended  pri-vileges  to  nenxj  l8  hole  golf  course 

HAROLD  W.  SEXTON,  Manager  • 
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Spot  Lights  and  Curtain  Calls 

{Continued  jrotn  page  2) 
treatment.  "The  Woman  in  Bronze" 
was  trite  except  for  her  work.  But  her 
Joan  is  a  memorable  triumph;  instead 
of  attempting-  to  compass  all  the 
familiar  incidents  in  tlie  career  of  the 
maid,  her  play  deals  with  the  incidents 
of  the  trial — dramatic  in  themselves 
and  with  cumulative  intensity. 

And  can  one  pass  by  a  Barrie  play, 
even  tho  it  fall  short  in  many  respects 
of  what  one  would  most  desire?  You 
will  be  able  to  read  it  shortly  for  your- 
selves, and  you  will  not  be  irritated  by 
the  inadequate  handling  of  the  role  of 
Mary    Rose    by    Ruth    Chatterton;    she 
brought  no   imagination   to   bear   on   a 
part  which  is  the  mingling  of  mysticism 
and  reality,  the  balancing  of  enchant- 
ment   with    profounder    ideas    of    im- 
mortal youth — a  touch  of  Shakespeare 
reduced     to     the      sentimentalism     of 
Barrie.  On  an  island  Mary  Rose  has, 
in  years  gone  by,  been  whisked  away 
by  some   unseen   force — in   response  to 
a  call  within  her  which  is  miraculous. 
When  she  returns,  she  recalls  nothing 
of  what  has   passed;   to   her  time   has 
stood    still.    The    play    deals    with    the 
second  time  she  disappears — after  her 
marriage,    and   when    she   has    a    hus- 
band   and    child    to   leave,    as   well    as 
her  parents.  For  twenty  odd  years  she 
is  gone,  and  when  she  returns  she  is 
the    same    youthful    Mary   Rose,   while 
those  she  knows  and  loves  have  grown 
twenty  years  older.  She  is  more  of  the 
other  world  than  of   this;    across   the 
stretch  of  years  she  talks  to  her  son 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  war, 
and,  when  she  disappears  the  last  time, 
one  knows  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  Mary 
Rose,    which    has    nothing   to    do   with 
enchantment,     but     everything     to     do 
vdth   religious   intensity,   that   answers 
the  call  of  the  Great  Beyond.  The  phil- 
osophy is  a  little  hazy,. and  theatergoers 
have   been   divided   as   to   what   Barrie 
was  aiming  at.  But,  as  it  is  Barrie,  one 
swallows   it   whole — a    delicate    morsel. 
The    Barrymore    trio — Lionel,    Ethel 
and    John — have    been    dabbling    here 
and  there,  in  experimental  mood,  giv- 
ing us  costume  plays — lavish  costumes 
and  romantic  plays!  John  appeared  last 
season  in  "Richard  III"  and  surprized 
us  with  his  art  flashes  in  the  midst  of 
a    general    level    of    mediocrity.    Then, 
suddenly,  he  dropped  the  role,  and  Ar- 
thur    Hopkins,     the     manager,     found 
himself    with    a    heavy    and    expensive 
production    on    his    hands.    Lionel    ap- 
peared   lustily    as    Macbeth,   and    I    do 
not    quite    know   which    killed    Shakes- 
peare— the    well-intentioned    oddity    of 
Robert  Jones's  scenery  or  the  beefiness 
of   the   Barrymore   Thane.    Tlien    John 
and    Ethel    combined   forces — charging 
five  dollars  a  ticket  for  the  venture — 
and    appeared    in    a    strange,    unintel- 
ligible   piece    called    "Clair    de    Lune," 
based  on  Victor  Hugo's  "L'Homme  qui 
Rit."   For  this,   John  painted   some  of 
the  scenery,  and  his  wife    (whose  pen 
name    is    Michael    Strange)     not    only 
wrote  the  play,  but  composed  some  of 
the  music;  while  Ethel — always  radiant 
— appeared  in  dress  after  dress,  which 
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ravished  the  eye  and  made  us  dream 
what  a  beautiful  Lady  Teazle  she 
would  be.  Why  on  earth  don't  these 
Barrymores,  with  their  talents  and 
their  charm  of  personality,  determine 
to  do  something  for  the  stage  and  for 
the  country  at  large. 

I  am  sure  that  Milne's  "Mr.  Pim 
Passes  By"  is  just  the  play  to  send  on 
the  road,  with  its  cheerful  lightness  and 
splendid  comedy  handling  by  Laura 
Hope  Crews.  And  that  my  judgment 
is  correct  is  shown  by  the  announce- 
ment that  a  commercial  manager  has 
bought  the  production  from  the  The- 
ater Guild,  and  will  send  it  out  next 
season.  But  where  on  the  road  it  will 
go  depends  on  the  cut  and  dried  "cir- 
cuit." Were  I  a  manager  in  the  middle 
west  or  in  New  England,  or  on  the 
coast,  I  would  see  what  could  be  done 
in  the  unfrequented  territory.  This  is 
such  a  play  as  small  towns  would  like. 
And  so  is  Claire  Rummer's  "Rollo's 
Wild  Oat" — the  story  of  a  young  man, 
with  plenty  of  money,  whose  one  great 
ambition  is  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
his  own  company  in  a  production  of 
"Hamlet."  There  is  lots  of  fun  in  such 
a  comedy  conception.  You  see,  I  be- 
lieve in  fun  as  well  as  in  high  serious- 
ness for  the  theater.  I  would  not 
recommend  "Clair  de  Lune"  for  all 
the  Barrymores  in  it.  But  I  would 
recommend  "Mr.  Pim" — for  th?re  is 
enough  volatile  snap  in  it  to  carry  any 
actress,  tho  I  wish  you  could  see  Miss 
Crews;  and  "Rollo's  Wild  Oat"  has 
sufficient  laugh  in  it  to  make  "actor 
proof"  the  chief  male  role,  tho  I  would 
that  you  could  see  Roland  Young  and  a 
new  actress,  Lotus  Robb,  in  it. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  bright  spots 
out  of  New  York's  dramatic  season  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you.  For  I 
believe  that,  with  the  increased  inter- 
est in  drama  and  in  the  theater  which 
seems  to  be  all  thru  the  country,  the 
managers  are  penny  ^wise  and  pound 
foolish  not  to  open  up  theatrical  terri- 
tory, rather  than  stick  to  overcrowded 
and  sophisticated  areas.  If  it  were  put 
to  a  vote,  I  believe  that  you  who  are 
in  the  theatrically  parched  sections  of 
the  country,  would  guarantee  to  sup- 
port any  good  play.  Now,  wouldn't 
you? 

New  Hartford,  Connecticut 

A  Correction 

We  regret  that  in  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Laut's  article  in  the  issue  of  June  18 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
use  of  the  quotation  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "the  only  solvent  rail- 
road on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent," does  not  sufficiently  allow  for 
the  importance  of  the  context.  The 
passage  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
from  which  the  quotation  was  taken 
is  as  follows:  ".  .  .  Unless  it  is  to 
be  said  that  the  only  solvent  railroad 
on  the  North  American  continent  is 
one  which  is  only  in  the  United  States 
for  a  minor  part  of  its  system — the 
Canadian  Pacific — railroad  wages  and 
labor  conditions  must  be  brought 
promptly  into  line  with  the  facts  of 
production,  local  cost  of  living  and 
actual  service  rendered." 


The  Breeze 

of  the  Seven  Seas 

Perhaps  you  are  not  sailing 
any  of  the  seven  seas  this  Sum- 
mer. No  matter — the  Breeze 
that  blows  the  traveler  happily 
on  his  way  is  a  land  breeze 
also.  It  is  money.  Not  so 
much  in  amount,  as  that  it  shall 
be  convenient,  safe  against  loss 
or  theft  and  good  as  gold  any- 
where. 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

Are  the  "insured  money"  of  all  nations 

Sky-blue  in  color,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar  bill,  these  cheques  are 
issued  in  amounts  of  10,  20,  50,  100  and  200  dollars.  Sterling  cheques 
in  5  and  lOL — French  Franc  cheques  in  200  and  400  francs.  They 
come  in  a  neat  leather  wallet  with  perforated  ends  and  cost  50c  for 
each  $100.  You  sign  each  cheque  when  bought.  To  cash  them  you 
sign  your  name  a  second  time.  These  two  signatures  identify  you  as 
the  rightful  owner.  No  form  of  money  is  so  absolutely  safe — none 
so  universally  recognized  the  world  over — for  larger  sums  American 
Express  Letters  of  Credit  are  desirable.  They  are  easily  changed 
into  our  Travelers  Cheques  without  extra  cost. 

Holders  of  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  or  Letters  of 
Credit  command  the  services  of  the  American  Express  Company's 
world  organization.  These  offices  and  thousands  of  correspondents 
everywhere  assure  the  traveler  the  most  helpful  advice  and  practical 
assistance. 

Wherever  you  go  this  summer,  near  or  far, 
week-ends  or  a  tour  of  the  world,  convert 
your  money  into  American  Express  Travel- 
ers Cheques. 

For  all  journeys  secure  your  steamship 
tickets,  hotel  reservations  and  itineraries  or 
plan  your  cruise  or  tour  through  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Travel  Department. 

American  Express 
Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 
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Take  Guaranty  Travel- 
ers Checks  on  your  vaca- 
tion— on  your  motor  tours — 
onyourhusinesstrips.  They 
are  safer  than  cash — if  lost, 
their  value  can  be  replaced. 
At  banks  throughout  the  country 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


LONDON 
HAVRE 


LIVERPOOL  PARIS 

BRUSSELS  CONSTANTINOPLE 


SUMMER    TOURS    TO 
EUROPE 

INDEPENDENT  OR  CONDUCTED 

MODERATE  PR  I CES 
Wrile/or  Booklet  A^ 

BEACON  TOURS  '^^"^^u'^e^ur'"' 

Spreckels  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


Little  Bldg 
Boston 


B06  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^  Io^^oTmIsV:'''"' 


Travel  the  Water  Way 


And  enjoy  the  healthful  lake  breezes  and 
the  home-like  comforts  aboard  the  pala- 
tial D.  &  C.  steamers. 

DAILY  BETWEEN 

Detroit  and  Buffalo     Detroit  and  Cleveland 


(Eastern  Time) 


(Eastern  Time) 
Lv.  each  city  11  p  m. 

Arr.  each  city  6;15  a.m. 
(Daylight  trips  during 

July  and  August) 
Lv.  each  city  8:30  a.  m. 

Arr.  eachcity  4;00p.  m. 
FARE  —  $3.60  one  way, 
$6.60  round  trip, 
(up;  staterooms, 
up. 


Lv.  Detroit  5;30  p.  m. 

Arr.  Buffalo  8:30  a.  m. 
Lv.  Buffalo  6:00  p.  m. 

Arr.  Detroit  9:0(f  a.  m. 

FARE  —  $6.00  one  way, 
$11.50  round  trip. 
Berths,? 

$4.20    up;    parlor,    $7.20 
(War  tax  extra) 
Rail  tickets  accepted,  either  way,  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo;  Detroit  and  Cleveland.     Automobiles 
transported    (gas   must    be   removed).     Wireless 
equipment. 

For  reservations  address  R.  G.  Stoddard, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION  CO. 

A.  A.  Schantz, 

President  &  General  Manager 
J.  T.  McMillan,  Vice  President 
R.  G.  Stoddard,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Some  of  the  four-legged  tenants  of  a  soldier's, farm 

From  Soldier  to  Settler 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


As  Service  sang  in  his  "Red  Cross 
Ballads,"  many  a  soldier  boy,  when  he 
returned  from  life  in  the  open  on  the 
firing  line,  refused  to  go  back  to  "an 
office  stool,"  or  "chiffon  counter."  Ca- 
nada was  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  400,000  re- 
turned men.  Many  were  taken  back  in 
their  old  positions,  or  resumed  univer- 
sity courses  interrupted  by  the  war; 
but  many  refused  to  go  back  to  an  in- 
door life.  Bonuses  up  to  $600,  higher 
for  disabled  soldiers  with  families,  were 
paid  to  the  men ;  but  for  those  electing 
an  outdoor  life  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment devised  a  farm  scheme  similar  to 
the  U.  S.  Federal  Farm  Loan,  or  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  Loan. 

The  men  were  not  encouraged  to  go 
off  and  homestead  remote  free  land, 
where  they  might  fail  to  market  their 
produce  or  lose  courage  before  rail- 
roads built  out  to  them.  The  Govern- 
ment bought  lands  —  school  lands  and 
abandoned  Indian  reserves  —  in  the 
thick  of  the  best  settlements,  and  areas 
of  the  best  qualities  at  a  third  and  half 
the  market  values,  and  resold  this  to 
tlie  soldier  boys  at  cost,  loaning  them 
on  twenty-six  year  installments  $4,500 
for  the  land,  $2,000  for  horses,  cows 
and  machinery,  $1,500  for  improving 
house  and  barns.  By  locating  close  to 
market,  creamery  checks  running  from 
$18  up  a  week  would  keep  the  family 
floating  till  wheat  and  stock  returns 
began  to  yield  bigger  annual  revenues. 

The  scheme  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
and  the  percentage  of  failures  is  less 
than  2  per  cent,  and  the  most  of  them 
from  such  causes  as  death  from  wounds, 
family  affairs,  sickness.  More  than  25,- 
000  men  have  been  placed  on  land. 
Twenty  thousand  more  have  qualified 
to  go  on  land  this  year,  and  some  65,- 
000  have  signified  intentions  of  later 
taking  land  under  the  Soldier  Settle- 
ment Board.  Qualifications  are,  either 
experience  as  a  farmer  in  the  past,  or 
training  with  a  practical  farmer  for  a 
year.  As  a  guarantee  the  boy  means  to 
stick  and  not  just  resell  soon  as  im- 
provements send  prices  up,  each  appli- 
cant is  required  to  lay  down  $400, 
which  he  can  easily  do,  either  from  his 
bonus,  his  invalid  allowance,  or  wages 
while  he  was  learning  to  farm.  If  he 
can't  raise  the  $400,  the  presumption  is 
he  would  fail  farming. 

How  has  the  scheme  worked?  So  well 
that    Canada    is    seriously    considering 


whether  her  Soldier  Settlement  Scheme 
could  not  be  enlarged  to  embrace  some 
general  plan  of  colonizing  other  vast 
vacant  land  areas.  The  railroads  figure 
that  every  wheat  farmer  operating  320 
acres  of  land  in  a  normal  year  yields 
$700  in  freights,  and  every  manual 
worker  at  $3  a  day  is  worth  to  the  na- 
tion in  annual  production  at  least  a 
minimum  of  $1,000  a  year.  So  how  does 
Canada  stand  on  this  land  loan  scheme? 
She  gets  back  her  principal  with  inter- 
est at  5  per  cent.  To  date,  she  has  ex- 
pended on  her  Soldier  Settlement 
Board,  as  it  is  now  generally  known, 
$80,000,000.  If  any  of  the  boys  fail,  as 
2  per  cent,  have,  the  land  can  be  sold 
on  the  general  market  for  more  than  it 
cost  —  in  certain  Indian  reserves  like 
the  Bobtail  and  Humboldt,  land  sold 
the  soldiers  at  $8  to  $18  can  be  resold 
now  at  $40  to  $60;  so  Canada  can't  lose 
on  her  principal.  If  each  settler  is 
worth  in  freights  $700,  then  the  25,000 
Soldier  Settlers  represent  $17,500,000 
in  freight  returns  annually,  while  in 
wage  turnover  they  stand  good  for  at 
least  $25,000,000— a  total  of  $42,500,000 
coming  back  annually  for  $80,000,000 
capital  expended  in  three  years,  and 
the  capital  coming  back  in  yearly  in- 
stallments. 

The  Soldier  Settler  Board  was  de- 
vised by  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Meighen,  the  Premier  of  Canada,  a 
Western  man;  the  Honorable  James 
Calder,  Minister  of  Colonization,  also  a 
Western  man,  and  Dr.  Black,  formerly 
head  of  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, a  third  Western  man.  If  these 
three  had  done  nothing  more  in  their 
public  careers,  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board  would  stand  as  one  of  the  big- 
gest pieces  of  constructive  legislation 
put  through  by  Canada  during  the  war. 

A  Census  of  the  Seals 

Each  year,  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  a  census  is  taken  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  fur 
seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Geoi'ge  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  middle  of  the  Bering 
Sea.  This  census  is  necessary  as  a 
check  upon  "blind  killing"  of  the  ani- 
mals, which  would  quickly  result  in 
their  extinction.  Last  year's  count 
showed  550,000. 

When  spring  opens  in  the  Far  North 
the  sleek  and  silken  seals  are  to  be 
seen    moving   toward    the    rocky,    fog- 
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hung  shores  where  they  are  born.  They 
come  back  from  their  annual  migra- 
tion for  renewed  courtship  and  battle, 
love  and  hate,  life  and  death,  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind.  After  the  census 
is  taken  and  the  Polar  ice  comes  down 
they  leave  once  more  the  Bering  Sea. 
As  to  where  they  go  for  the  winter 
after  proceeding  thru  the  passes  of  the 
Aleutian  Island  chain,  that  is  a  source 
of  mystery  that  has  never  been  solved. 
They  move  southward  in  a  great  arc, 
fattening  on  candle  fish,  following  a 
compelling  instinct.  After  putting  to 
sea  none  oi  them  hauls  to  land  again 
until  the  following  summer. 

This  great  seal  herd  has  grown  from 
a  few  thousands  of  not  so  long  ago  to 
more  than  half  a  million  in  a  few 
years  under  a  pledge  with  England, 
Japan  and  Russia,  whereby  the  United 
States  must  share  fur  profits  with 
these  countries  in  return  for  pro- 
hibited open   sea-sealing. 

The  make-up  of  the  herd  ranges 
from  breeding  cows,  surplus  and  idle 
bulls  to  males  from  one  to  six  years, 
yearling  cows  and  pups.  While  in  1912 
there  were  only  81,984  breeding  cows, 
there  were  in  the  1919  census  142,015. 
The  breeding  bulls  during  the  same 
number  of  years  have  increased  from 
1358  to  5344.  The  pups  have  increased 
in  the  same  amount  as  the  breeding 
cows,  while  the  younger  specimens  now 
number  many  thousand  more  than  they 
did  eight  years  ago. 
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Wide  World 

You've  seen  liis  face  on  a  nickel  whenever 
you  have  been  lucky  enough  to  have  the 
price  of  a  carfare  in  your  pocket.  He  is 
Two  Guns  Wliite  Calf,  the  original  of  the 
Indian  on  the  buffalo  nickel 

Making  a  Mole-Hill  Out 
of  a  Mountain 

The  usual  method  of  taking  ore  from 
a  mountain  is  to  bore  it  full  of  shafts 
and  tunnels,  haul  out  the  ore  and,  in 
time,  leave  a  big  hollow  inside  the 
mountain.  But  down  near  Bisbee,  Ari- 
zona, they  are  trying  a  new  stunt, 
which  is  to  dig  down  a  mountain  and 


NERVE  EXHAUSTION 

The  Most  Dangerous  I  CAN 

Malady  of  Mankind    HELP  YOU- 

We  are  living  in  the  age  of  Nerve  Strain.  If  you  have  over- 
taxed your  nerves  through  over-work,  worry,  grief  or  have 
ignorantly  abused  them  otherwise,  submit  your  case  to  me  and 
1  shall  tell  you  definitely  the  exact  nature  of  your  weakness, 
and  whether  I  can  help  YOU  as  I  have  helped  over  90,000 
men  and  women  during  the  last  30  years.  I  specialize  in 
budding  up  the  vital  forces  and  nerves  of  high-strung  and 
nervous  people,  and  have  treated  more  cases  of  ""Nerves"  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world.  My  instruction  is  given  by 
mail  only. 

Positively  no  fee  is  charged  for  a  Preliminary  Diagnosis 
of  your  case,  and  you  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  take  my 
treatment,  if  you  write  me.  Do  not  explain  your  case  in  your 
first  letter,  as  I  shall  send  you  special  instrucrions  bow  to 
report  your  case  and  how  to  make  certain  ""nerve  tests,"  used 
generally  by  Nerve  Specialists,  and  I  shall  send  you  FREE, 
other  important  data  on  Nerve  Culture,  which  will  give  you 
an  understanding  of  your  nerves  you  never  had  before.  a\11 
correspondence  is  strictly  confidential.  The  Diagnosis  will  be 
sent  sealed,  in  plain  envelope,  by  first  class  mail.      Write  today. 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  Studio  235 

110  W.  40th  Street  New  York 


PAUL  VON   BOECKMANN 

Nerve    Specialist 
and    Psycho-analyst 


Publisher's  Note:  Prof,  von 
Boeckmann  is  the  scientist  who 
explained  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
terious Psycho-physic  Force  in- 
volved in  the  Coulon-Abbott 
Feats ;  a  problem  that  baffled 
the  leading  scientists  of  America 
and  Europe  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  a  full  account  of 
which  has  been  pubUshed  in 
the  March  and  April  issues  o£ 
Physical    Culture    Magazine. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Pandrufl— stops  Hair  FaUinsr 

Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

Ok;,  and  Sl.iJO  at  drujrqrists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  \\ork-s.  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


I'TAMf  TTQf  ^  pounds  extra  large  Vir- 
*  *-'^^^^'-' •■■'^«  ginia  peanuts,  shelled,  $1 
postpaid.  Booklet  "Peanut  as  Food  Product" 
free  with  order.     Gates  Peanut  Co.,  Gates,  N.  C. 

Autographs.  ^:;^X7Z 

CATALOGUE 

No.  140  containing  1764  titles  of  Autograph 
Letters  and  Documents  of  Distinguished 
Men  &  Women.  Includes  WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN,  GRANT,  ROOSEVELT,  NA- 
POLEON. SCOTT.  DICKENS,  THACK- 
ERAY,^IEREDITH,STEVENSON,EM- 
ERSON,  LONGFELLOW,  LOWELL, 
WHITTIER,H.\WTHORNE,HOLMES. 
BROWNING,  TENNYSON,  &c. 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manuscript 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  and  con- 
sidered. Published  in  A-1  stvle.  if  aeeented. 
Copy  MUST  bo  forwarded"  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  PrB. 
Co..  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.   Established  1898. 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24'  556  "W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing 
material  for  special  ar- 
ticles,    papers,     speeches, 

debates.     Expert,   scholarly   service. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

Suite  42.  500  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  ot 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  .Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening^ 
5«,  Fr„  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

L'fon  RtQueit      311  Sixth  Ave..  New  York  City 
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DIVIDENDS 
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I  THE    BROOKLVINJ   I 
I   SAVINGS    BANK  | 

=  INCORPORATED  1S27  ? 

«a  a 

•         Pierrepont  and  Clinton  Streets         § 

=  ENTRANCES  5 

S       Pierrepont  Street  and  300  Fulton  Street       = 

=  Interest  at  ^Z]    per  cent  = 

-  the  rate  of      M.   per  annum  = 

5  win  be  credited  to  depositors  July  1,    19:^1  (payable  on  5 

2  and    after    July    20th)    on    all    sums    entitled    thereto.  m 

m  Deposits  made  beiore  July  10th  will  draw  interest  from  a 

B  July  1st.  = 

5  CROWELL  HADDEN,  President  5 

m  LAURUS  E.  SUTTON.  Comptrollei  s 

m  ARTHUR  C.  HARE,  Cashier  s 

m  CHAS.  C.  PUTNAM,  Asst.  Comptroller  s 

??llllllllllllllllllllllllllHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliHllliilllliilii7 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Due   July    1,    1929. 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  July  1,  1921,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New  York,  will 
be  paid  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall   Street. 

H.    BLAIR-SMITH,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

127th  Dividend 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  share  will  be  paid  on 
Friday,  July  15,  1921,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
June  20,  1921.  h.  Blair-Smith,  Treasurer 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  No    88 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  July 
15,  1921,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business  June  20,  1921. 
CECIL   B.   TAYLOR,   Treasurer. 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  NO.  22. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per 
share  upon  the  Common  Capital  Stoek  of  this 
Compan.v,  will  be  paid  on  July  15,  1921,  to  share 
holders  of  rceord  at  close  of  business  June  30, 
1P21.  The  transfer  books  will  not  be  closed  and 
el\eeks  will  be  mailed  from  tlie  office  of  the  com- 
pany in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on  the  date 
they   are   payable. 

A.     F.    HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President   and    Treasurer. 
Pan   Francisco,   California. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 
.New  York,  June  15.  1921. 
A  dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-Five  cents 
($1.25)  per  sliare  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company,  lias  been  declared  payable  August  1, 
1921,  at  tlie  office  of  the  General  Treasurer,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
July   1,    1921. 

MILTON  .S.   BAROER,   General  Treasurer. 


A  Professional  Course  in 

PLAY  WRITING 

Tender  personal  direction  of  Theodore  Ballou 
Hinckley.  Editor  of  THE  DRAMA,  formerly  of 
the  I'Miversity  of  Chicago,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  prominent  playwrights,  actors  and  pro- 
ducers. 

Learn  how  to  dramatize  your  ideas.  Master  the  tcch- 
ni(iue  of  constructing  successful  plays.  This  is  not  so 
much  a  literary  feat  as  a  recording  of  every-day  life. 
There  is  a  great  dearth  of  good  plays.  But  only  masterly 
training  can  fit  you  for  writing  plays  worthy  of  produc- 
tion. There  are  big  royalties  for  successes.  Learn  all 
about  this  remarkable  course  and  how  you  can  obtain 
expert  instruction,  advice,  criticism  and  assistance  in 
placing  manuscripts.      Address   Department  of  Instruction, 

THE  DRAMA  CORPORATION.  59  E.  Van  Boiren  St..  Chicago 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

This  Booklet  Is  Free  Send  For  h 
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all  known  food  con- 
stituents that  there 
is  discovered  to  be 
a  further  constitu- 
ent, indispensable 
for  its  food  proper- 
ties, to  which  has 
been  given,  more  or 
less  arbitrarily,  the 
name  "vitamines." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Har- 
row of  Columbia, 
in  "Vitamines,"  re- 
cently published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton,  de- 
scribes a  famous  ex- 
periment by  Profes- 
sor  Hopkins  of  Cam- 

The  mountain  as  it  is  today— with  the  top  pretty  well  sliced  off     bridge.     Professor 

Hopkins  took  two 
cart  it  away  bodily.  The  work  has  sets  of  rats  at  about  the  same  stage  of 
been  in  progress  for  four  years,  during  development,  and  for  a  space  of 
which  time  something  like  5,000,000  eighteen  days  fed  one  set  a  composite 
cubic  yards  of  material  have  been  food  made  up  of  all  the  isolated  con- 
taken  from  the  mountain  and  it  is  esti-  stituents  of  milk,  with  the  substitution 
mated  that  within  the  next  twelve  of  lard  for  butter  fat,  and  the  other 
years  the  huge  mass  will  have  been  set  with  the  same  composition  plus  an 
entirely  obliterated  and  passed  thru  infinitesimal  quantity  of  fresh  milk, 
the  smelter  or  mill.  Presumably  the  isolated  constituents  of 

When    this    process    is    finished    ap-  milk,  in  proper  quantities,  and  re-com- 

proximately    25,000,000    tons    of    cop-  bined,  should  have  had  the  same  food 

per     ore     will     have     been     recovered  value   as   milk   itself.   As   a   matter   of 

and  from  this  a  billion  pounds  of  cop-  fact,  the  first  rats,  fed  in  this  way,  be- 

per  will  be  extracted.   At  the   present  gan  to  lose  weight  and  to  show  patho- 

price  of  copper  this  represents  a  tidy  logical   symptoms,   while  the  rats  who 

sum,  and   the   profit  will   be   consider-  were    fed   with   the    small    addition    of 

able  even  when  the  expense  of  razing  milk  progressed  steadily  in  weight  and 

the   mountain   and  treating   the  ore  is  general  health.  At  the  end  of  eighteen 

considered.  days  the  food  was  dispensed  the  other 

The    mountain   is   being    reduced    by  way   around;    the   rats   who   had   been 

means  of  horizontal  benches   of  sixty,  pining  gained  in  weight  and  strength, 

forty-five    and    thirty-five    feet   respec-  and  the  other  set  sickened.  There  was 

tively.  something  there  that  could  not  be  got 

Connecting    these    benches    and    the  at,  either  to  be  taken  out  of  the  nat- 

waste     dumps     and     concentrator     are  ural  food  or  to  be  put  into  the  concocted 

about  sixteen  miles  of  railroad  on  product, 
which  are  operated  twenty  small  loco- 
motives hauling  trains  of  from  three 
to  six  dump-cars  each.  The  actual 
work  of  reducing  the  mountain  is  be- 
ing carried  on  by  a  score  of  steam 
shovels  which,  when  working  at  full 
capacity,  scoop  up  approximately  an 
average  of  225,000  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial  per  month. 

When  the  mountain  has  been  wiped 
off  the  landscape  there  will  be  a  lot 
more  room  for  the  future  growth  of 
Bisbee. 

The  X  in  Food 

Take  some   standard   food,   milk  for        "     ^a.\^i. 

instance,  reduce  it  to  its  elements,  ex-     tu„  i...    ->     t  t  .u       •  u.       .i 

,,,,',  ,  ,  ,  '     .„      A  lie  lower  line — as   far  as  the   eighteenth 

tract  all  these  elements— and  you  still  jay^  ^hicj,  is  represented  by  the  vertical 

have    left    "vitamines,"    without    which  dotted   line— is   the   health   curve   of  eight 

life    cannot    endure.    What    are    vita-  rats  fed  on  a  "synthetic"  diet  of  protein. 

mines? — just  that;   the  something  that  carbohydrate,  lard  and  mineral  salts.  The 

is   left   after   everything   has   been    re-  upper   line   is   the    heahh    curve    of   eight 
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moved.  At  least,  so  it  seems  to  the  lay- 
man. 

In  a  sense,  vitamines  are  a  mystic 
quantity  to  the  scientist  as  well.  Their 
form  and  structure  are  not  known.  It  is 
not  known  what  function  they  perform 
that  cannot  be  performed  by  any  of 
the  established  food  elements  that  can  ing  the  same  testimony  have  estab- 
be  isolated — protein,  fat,  carbohydrate,  lished  beyond  question  the  existence  of 
and  mineral  salts.  It  is  only  by  an  ex-  this  indispensable  if  mysterious  and 
perimental    process    of    elimination    of     elusive  food  element. 


other  rats  taking  in  addition  two  five-hun- 
dredtlis  of  a  pint  of  milk  a  day.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  the  milk  addition  was 
changed  from  one  group  to  the  other. 
[Bayliss:  Principles  of  General  Physiol- 
ogy) 

This  experiment  and  others  furnish- 
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Pebbles 

Customer — I  want  to  see  a  goose. 
Shop  Lad — Cei-tainly.  Ma'am  :   I'll  fetch 
Farver. — BUgh  iy. 

New  Haven  Judge — Were  you  intoxi- 
cated at  the  time,  sir? 

Prisoner — Do  I  look  like  a  student? — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

Kutie — Poor  Agnes  slipped  on  her  ver- 
anda last  night. 

Brutis— Well,  well,  did  it  fit  her?— 
Stanford  Chaparral. 

Snickson — Why  is  an  empty  purse  al- 
Avays  the  same,  my  boy? 

Snackson — 'Fraid  I  can't  tell  you  ! 

Snickson — Why,  because  you  never  see 
any  change  in  it ! — Boys  Life. 

''Is  there  anything  more  exasperating 
than  to  have  a  wife  who  can  cook  but 
won't  do  it?"  said  one  man  to  another. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  other ;  "to  have 
one  that  can't  cook  and  will  do  it." — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

The  One  With  the  Pipe — I  stopped 
smoking  last  night. 

The  One  Without — The  deuce  you  did. 

The  One  With  the  Pipe — Sure.  You 
don't  suppose  I  took  my  pipe  to  bed  with 
me,  do  you? — Princeton  Tiger. 

"I  want  you  to  walk  more,"  said  the 
doctor.  "A  good  long  walk  will  give  you  a 
fine  appetite." 

■"That's  just  it."  said  the  patient.  "That's 
the  reason  I  don't  walk.  I  can't  afford  a 
fine  appetite." — Ladies  Home  Journal. 

"I  say  Stalker,"  he  said,  "you  remember 
you  told  me  you  had  hunted  tigers  in  West 
Africa?  Well,  Captain  Smith  tells  me  there 
are  no  tigers  there." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  Stalker, 
blandly,  "I  killed  them  all.'' — London 
Opinion. 

A  tree  toad  loved  a  she  toad 

That  lived  up  in  a  tree ; 
She  was  a  3-toed  tree  toad 

But  a  2-toed  toad  was  he. 

The  2-toed  tree  toad  tried  to  win 

The  she  toad's  friendly  nod  : 
For  the  2-toed  tree  toad  loved  the  ground 

That  the  3-toed  tree  toad  trod. 
But  vainly  the  2-toad  tree  toad  tried — 

He  couldn't   please  her  whim ; 
In  her  tree  toad  bower, 
With  her  V-toed  power. 

The  she  toad  V-toed  him. 

— Orange  Peel. 

A  lady  decided  to  give  a  house  party.  She 
had  recently  bought  a  hat  stand  and  she 
was  showing  this  to  one  of  the  visitors 
when   her  little  son   came  in. 

So  engrossed  was  the  hostess  in  pointing 
out  the  good  points  of  the  hat  stand  that 
for  a  few  moments  she  did  not  notice  the 
arrival  of  the  little  boy,  but  when  she  did 
she  saw  to  her  disgust  that  he  was  still 
wearing  his  hat. 

"Tommy."  she  said  crossly,  "what  did  I 
buy  that  hat  stand  for?" 

"For  $2."  retorted  Tommy;  "but  you 
said  I  wasn't  to  tell  any  one.'' — New  York 
Globe. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

NORMAX  Hapgood — Secretary  Hughes  is 
the  puzzle  of  Washington. 

"Pussyfoot"  Johxsox — What's  an  eye 
more  or  less  among  friends? 

.Jonx  D.  Rockefeller — I  have  no 
aches  or  pains  and  I  enjoy  my  food. 

George  Harris — It  is  fortunate  for  the 
minority  of  us  that  the  majority  of  us  are 
not  Irish. 

Fred  Smith — I  would  join  anything  or 
anybody  who  has  a  good  scheme  to  avoid 
future  wars. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steixer — Freedom  is 
not  in  new  flags  or  repainted  fences  but 
in  men's  souls. 

.Toiix  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — The  more 
points  of  interest  between  husband  and 
wife  the  surer  there  will  be  happiness. 

Ex-Presidext  Charles  W.  Eliot — 
Most  Roman  and  Anglican  churches  are 
losing  control  over  their  young  people. 

Presidext  Obregox — I  would  rather 
teach  my  people  the  use  of  the  tooth  brush 
and  the  bath  tub  than  that  of  the  44  cali- 
ber gun. 

RoY'  K.  MouLTOX — Forty  per  cent  of  the 
actresses  would  make  excellent  cooks.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  cooks  would  make  great 
actresses. 

Dr.  Joux  Dewey' — It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  the  real  point  of  fric- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Jai:an 
is  not  California  but  China. 

Warrex  G.  Hardixg — The  English 
speaking  peoples  have  been  the  instrument 
thru  which  civilization  has  been  flung  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Hughes — The  tasks  to  be 
accomplished  are  too  important  to  be  left 
to  inexperienced  hands  or  the  men  chosen 
as  a  reward  for  political  obligation. 

.1.  B.  Craxfill— The  late  Dr.  J.  B. 
Gambrell  once  said,  "When  I  see  a  woman 
with  a  dog  in  her  arms,  I  always  feel 
that  the  dog  is  entitled  to  a  better  mother 
than  that." 

William  Jexxixgs  Bryax — I  eat 
radishes  for  breakfast.  I  eat  radishes  for 
lunch.  I  eat  radishes  for  dinner.  I  eat 
radishes  between  meals  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  radishes  are  made.  The  ele- 
ment of  mystery  in  life  does  not  bother  us 
in  the  dining  room  but  it  bothers  us  in 
the  church. 

Opening  Nights 

Tradition  and  The  Twice  Born  Woman 
are  ordinary  big  pictures,  highly  moral  in 
professed  intention,  highly  crude  fn  actual 
moral  and  dramatic  effect.  Good  as  tech- 
nical productions.  (The  Hippodrome.) 

Lord  Dunsany's  A  Night  at  an  Inn. 
given  as  a  curt.ain  raiser  before  the  charm- 
ing Harlequinade  which  the  Neighborhood 
Players  have  brought  uptown  to  the  Punch 
and  Judy,  is  a  "thriller"  in  the  most  lit- 
eral and  breathless  sense  of  the  word,  a 
goiid  bit  of  a  play  remarkably  well  done. 
(Punch  and  Judy  Theater.) 
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Speed  in  any  race  is  dependent 
upon  a  fundamental  soundness> 

The  great  speed  at  which  the  Mimeograph  delivers 

excellently  printed  copies  is  due  to  a  remarkable 

fitness — in  method  and  construction.    The  MimeO' 

graph  mechanism  is  simple,  and  therefore  sturdily 

efficient.    The  method  is  direct,  and  therefore  quick 

and  economical.    There  is  no  other  way  to  get  five 

thousand  exact  impressions  of  a  typewritten  sheet  within 

an  hour — and  forty  thousand  a  day  thereafter,  if  needed. 

The  Mimeograph  holds  a  far  lead  in  world  sales  because 

it  is  the  speediest  means  of  duplicating  letters,  bulletins, 

tags,  designs,  plans,  etc.,  at  small  cost  and  in  clean-cut  form. 

Let  us  show  you  how  it  will  save  money  for  you — just  as 

it  is  saving  for  thousands  of  others.     Get  booklet  "E'7" 

today.     A.  B.   Dick   Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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Made  in  Italy 


The  Story  of  What  is  Happening  in  the  Largest  Italian  City  in  the  World — New  York 

By  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt 


DOWN  at  Bellini's,  the  ristorante 
where  I  have  dined  with  New 
York  Italians  more  or  less  reg- 
ularly for  two  years,  my  friend  An- 
tonio cries,  "What  was  this  country 
before  the  foreigners  came?  The  for- 
eigners made  this  country!"  As  he 
will  add,  740,000  Italians,  or  children 
of  Italians,  are  still  making  New 
York.  With  more  Italians  than  Rome 
— more,  even,  than  Naples — it  is  the 
world's  greatest  Italian  city.  Quoth 
President  Wilson,  "If  you  claim  Fiume 
because  Italians  live  there,  why  don't 
you  claim  New  York?" 

During  the  war  every  New  York 
Italian  cheered  for  America.  Today 
every  New  York  Italian  has  quit 
cheering.  Because  of  Fiume,  partly. 
'Fiume  or  death!"  ("0  Fiume  o 
moi'te!")  Antonio  used  to  shout,  and 
hoped  that,  in  deference  to  Italian- 
American  sentiment,  if  from  no  other 
motive,  the  President  would  yield. 
Now  he  thunders  the  shocking  impre- 
cation, "Al  diavolo  Wilson!"  and  rages 

volubly,  "Basta!  What  injustice!  Who  discovered  this  coun- 
try anyhow?  Run  up  to  Columbus  Circle,  take  a  look  at 
the  monument  we  erected,  and  refresh  your  memory!" 

Then,  too,  he  is  indignant  over  "la  Proibizione."  In  vain 
will  Cousin  Pietro  excuse  it  as  "a  mere  scheme  of  the 
liquor  men  to  get  more  for  their  liquor."  Antonio  sees  in 
"la  Proibizione"  a  studied  affront  to  Italians.  Also  he  sees 
in  "la  Proibizione"  a  huge  and  roaring  farce.  Policemen 
drink  wine  openly  in  East  Side  restaurants.  All  the  neigh- 
fcoring  cellars  are  wine  shops.  "Uva,  uva,  uva  secca!" 
(Grapes,  grapes,  dried  grapes!")  sings  a  perpetual  adver- 
tisement. Another  recommends  a  "colore  rosso  scuro"  for 
reddening  wine.  Well  may  La  Follia  protest  editorially, 
"There  is  too  much  moonshining.  To  permit  this  anarchical 
opposition  to  law  is  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  public 
and  to  destroy  the  faith  of  all  law-abiding  citizens  in  the 
strength  of  their  government."  Yet  what  cares  Antonio? 
To  him,  as  to  his  cronies,  it  is  a  ridiculous  government. 

You  notice  at  Bellini's  the  sudden  popularity  of  a  new 
game — the  game,  that  is,  of  finding  fault  with.  America. 
"It  let  capitalists  plunge  us  into  war,"  growls  an  Italian 
veteran  of  the  A.  E.  F.  "See  the  profiteering  it  allowed," 
cries  Bellini,  "whereas  Italy  nipped  profiteering  in  the 
bud."  And  you  hear  that  "money  can  do  anything  in 
Ameri^ — even  get  you  out  on  bail.  Italy  has  no  bail  sys- 
tem." If  you  speak  of  Americanization,  these  Italians  ask, 


New  York  is: 

The  largest  Negro  city 

The  largest  Jewish  city 

The  largest  Italian  city 

The  largest  Irish  city 

The  third  largest  German  city 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hartt  has  already 
sketched  what  this  means  in 
the  cases  of  the  Negroes  and 
the  Jews,  in  "I'd  Like  to  Show 
You  Harlem"  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  April  2,  and  "New 
York  and  the  Real  Jew," 
June  25.  This  article  on  the 
Italians  carries  on  the  study 
of  "The  New  Hyphenism," 
the  after-war  spirit  of  race  ex- 
clusiveness  that  follows  as  a 
reaction  from  the  war  spirit 
of  unity  for  a  common  cause. 


teasingly,  "What  is  an  American?" 
For  they  judge  by  what  they  see. 
Although  Antonio  sometimes  visits 
Coney  Island,  and  although  of  late 
Cousin  Pietro  "wented  to  Rasbury 
Park,"  our  New  York  Italians  as  a 
rule  see  only  the  polyglot  East  Side. 
There  a  majority  of  the  men  live  and 
work.  The  women  seldom  leave  their 
tenements.  The  bambini  go  only  a 
block  each  way.  One  night  I  collared 
a  little  nineteen-year-old  girl,  who  has 
adopted  me  in  the  capacity  of  an 
uncle,  and  took  her  up  town.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  beheld  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  Public  Library,  the  great 
railway  stations,  the  Times  Tower, 
and  the  cavorting  electric  signs  of 
Broadway. 

Outwardly,  these  same  Italians — or 
at  all  events  the  younger  set — are 
nobly  Americanized.  They  "speak 
American."  They  have  discarded 
Italian  dress.  You  would  never  have 
suspected  that  the  charming  girl  on 
my  arm  was  Yolanda  Pinto,  of  Mul- 
berry street.  But  what  are  these  people  inwardly? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  that  question,  let  us  not  be 
misled  by  mere  survivals  of  Old  World  custom,  the  aston- 
ishing enough  those  survivals  often  are.  Because  Aunt 
Teresa  was  "weak  in  the  head,"  she  purchased  a  wax  head 
the  other  day  and  gave  it  to  the  saint,  and  so  is  no  longer 
"weak  in  the  head."  At  every  East  Side  festa  such  marvels 
occur.  Beneath  ai'ches  of  lights  and  amid  showers  of  con- 
fetti, while  bands  play  and  Roman  candles  pop  and  paper 
balloons  soar  aloft,  wondrous  is  the  traffic  in  wax  heads, 
wax  hands,  wax  feet;  and  the  saint,  in  his  open-air  shrine, 
never  fails  to  cure.  Well,  what  of  it?  Italians  who  read 
L'Asino  (The  Donkey)  and  learned  to  ridicule  their  saints 
have  gained  nothing.  They  have  lost.  And  if  there  are 
Americans  who  regai'd  conversion  to  Protestantism  as  an 
essential  of  Americanization,  let  them  note  that  converts 
to  Protestantism  come,  not  from  among  free-thinking 
Italians,  but  from  among  devoutly  Catholic  Italians. 

So  with  other  Old  World  customs.  Our  Italians  eat  devil- 
fi.sh.  They  smoke  the  terrible  Toscani  which  were  the  secret 
of  their  great  victories  over  the  Austrians;  every  time  the 
wind  blew  toward  the  Austrians,  lo,  a  great  Italian  victory! 
They  sing  Italian  canzoni — "II  Sole  Mio"  and  the  rest. 
They  shout  "Bis!  bis!"  in  their  theaters  when  a  company 
who  have  learned  only  the  argument  of  a  play  and  depend 
on  a   loud-whispering  prompter  for  the  lines  nevertheless 
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perform  it  with  tremendous  gusto.  And  recently,  Ambassa- 
dor Rolandi  Ricci  announced  the  establishment  of  a  travel- 
ing scholarship  to  encourage  Italians  in  the  United  States 
to  remember  their  mother  tongue — "la  bella  lingua  Italiana." 
But  reflect.  We  are  not  alarmed  when  our  Scottish  Ameri- 
cans put  on  their  kilts  and  play  at  Scottish  games,  with 
bagpipes  skirling.  All  we  ask  is  that 'they  love  the  land 
of  their  adoption. 

Frankly  the  Italians  in  America  have  ceased  to  love 
America.  Nor  do  they  passionately  love  Italy.  Few  talk  of 
returning.  In  the  old  days,  thirty  per  cent,  of  them  were 
birds  of  passage.  The  war  stopped  that.  Peace  has  not 
renewed  it.  For  one  thing,  the  cost  of  ocean  passage  is 
high,  and  prices  in  Italy  are  high.  For  another,  many  of 
the  old  folks  at  home  have  died.  So  here  our  Italians 
remain — expatriated  and  at  the  same  time  indignant.  Men 
without  a  country,  you  might  call  them. 

And  dangerous?  Thus  far.  not  in 
the  least.  When  workmen  in  Italy 
took  over  the  factories  and  defied 
the  government  and  seemed  in  favor 
of  Bolshevism,  or  near-Bolshevism, 
or  some  such  folly,  there  were  alarm- 
ists who  said,  "Wait!  In  course  of 
time  our  own  Italians  will  attempt 
something  of  the  kind;  all  they  need 
is  an  Arturo  Giovannitti  to  lead 
them."  But  what  happened?  Noth- 
ing, tho  here  you  have  a  picture 
(Prof.  Foester's,  not  mine)  of  con- 
ditions in  which  the  Italian  laborers; 
of  New  York  City  are  compelled  tu 
live: 

"Who  that  has  strolled  thru  these 
colonies  can  forget  them?  Whei'c 
East  Houston,  Mott,  Prince,  and 
Elizabeth  streets  come  together, 
making  one  block  fairly  long  but 
very  narrow,  dwell  3,500  people, 
1,100  to  the  acre.  It  disputes  with  a 
few  other  blocks  the  dismal  honor 
of  being  the  most  populous  spot  on 
earth.  Its  tenements  rise  four  or 
five  stories  into  the  air,  but  each 
story  bursts,  as  if  the  inward  pres- 
sure were  too  great,  into  a  balcony. 

The  street  below  is  at  once  a  playground  and  a  place  of 
business;  one  threads  one's  way  betwixt  pushcarts  and 
stands,  past  little  children  and  quite  as  little  old  women, 
whose  black  eyes  scintillate  above  their  bronzed  Sicilian 
cheeks.  Here  doctor  and  midwife  might  make  a  living  while 
scarcely  leaving  the  block.  (One  child  in  nine  dies  before 
the  age  of  five.)  On  each  floor,  as  a  rule,  are  four  'flats,' 
often  of  two  rooms;  one  room  serving  as  kitchen,  dining- 
room  and  general  living  room,  the  other  as  bedroom. 
'There  is  not,'  says  a  government  report,  'a  bath-tub  in 
this  solid  block,  unless  there  be  some  in  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  Building,  and  only  one  family  has  a  hot-water 
range.  In  one  of  the  buildings  there  are  radiators  in  the 
hall,  but  the  furnace  has  never  been  lighted  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  present  tenants.  All  halls  are  cold  and  dirty  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  most  of  them  are  dark.' 
Neither  bath-tub  nor  stove  is  an  institution  which  these 
immigrants  have  known  in  Italy,  but  in  America  both 
climate  and  the  perils  of  crowding  make  their  omission 
costly." 

Just  so.  In  his  admirable  new  book,  "The  Second  Gen- 
eration of  Italians  in  New  York,"  Mr.  John  H.  Mariano 
declares  that  disease  has  taken  a  higher  toll  from  the 
Italian  than  from  any  other  racial  stock  in  New  York 
City. 

This,    he    adds,    "is    due    chiefly    to    ignorance    and    the 


An    Italian    postcard,    which    might    be    named 

(tho  it  isn't)    "The  spirit  of  Italy  runs  amuck 

thru  Anglo-Saxon  America" 


extreme  contrast  presented  in  the  passage,  within  the  same 
generation,  from  an  active  outdoor  life  in  an  almost  ideal 
climate  to  one  of  confinement,  of  squalor,  of  inadequate 
sanitation,  of  frequent  overwork  and  improper  food.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  in  New  York  City  alone,  rickets,  tuber- 
culosis and  diphtheria  have  taken  such  a  heavy  toll  that 
the  Italian  strain,  with  respect  to  these  diseases,  seem  to 
have  acquired  what  amounts  to  a  heightened  susceptibility." 
No  wonder!  Says  Isabella  Fiske  Conant  in  "The  Tenement": 

"Ye  that  have  walled  away  the  light 
Must  marvel  not  if  there  be  night," 

and  Dr.  Antonio  Stella  declares,  "It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
sickness,  vice,  and  delinquency — so  prevalent  in  the  second 
generation — are  not  due  to  innate  depravity  of  the  people, 
but  to  the  environment  in  which  they  are  forced  to  live." 
Time   was — not   so   long   ago,   either — when   Italians   had 

a  weakness  for  crimes  of  violence. 
The  Maffia  and  the  Black  Hand 
spread  terror  far  and  wide,  while  the 
"Five  Points"  gang,  according  to 
Mariano,  "was  composed  entirely  of 
Italians,  as  was  Jack  Sirocco's  gang, 
the  'Gophers,'  and  Monk  Eastman's 
gang  contained  fifty  per  cent,  of 
Americans  of  Italian  blood,  all  testi- 
fying to  a  once  prevalent  type  that 
is  fast  disappearing  if  not  entirely 
gone."  There  has  been  great  im- 
provement. Criminality  among  the 
New  York  Italians  no  longer  exceeds 
that  of  other  races.  Frequently  tho 
I  visit  the  Italian  colonies,  not  once 
have  I  seen  a  row,  and  only  once 
have  I  seen  what  resembled  prelim- 
inaries to  a  row.  That  was  when 
Antonio,  Beppino,  Alessan,  and  Gio- 
vanni held  high  argument,  yelling 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs  and  slicing 
the  air  with  frightful  gestures.  I 
listened  in.  Behold,  they  were  dis- 
cussing— how  to  pronounce  "sarsa- 
parilla"! 

Nevertheless,  New  York  thinks 
these  fellows  a  bloodthirsty  lot,  and 
they  retort,  "How  about  your  cow- 
boys out  West?"  as  if  that  rejoinder,  or  indeed  any,  were 
necessary.  They  are  sensitive.  Other  aliens  call  them 
"Dagoes"  or  "Guineas."  At  a  movie  the  Italian  next  me 
had  a  girl  with  him.  "Is  the  young  lady  Italian?"  I  asked. 
"No,"  said  he,  "Jewish,  but  she's  just  moved  into  the  block 
and  nobody  knows  her,  so  she'll  go  with  a  wop." 

Ridicule  and  insult  would  cut  less  deep  were  the  Italians 
able  to  vindicate  their  worth  by  pointing,  somewhere  in 
New  York,  to  at  least  one  nobly  magnificent  edifice  erected 
by  Italians.  Except  for  memorials  to  Columbus,  Verraz- 
zano,  Verdi,  and  Garibaldi,  they  have  erected  nothing  per- 
manent and  splendid — or  next  to  nothing.  Altho  superb 
Italian  architecture  abounds,  Americans  created  the  build- 
ings and  Italians  created — the  cellars!  As  for  those  incom- 
parable Italian  masterpieces,  the  subways,  Italians  figured 
in  their  construction  only  as  diggers. 

Patience !  Beginning  in  the  eighties,  the  wholesale  Italian 
influx  is  of  all  huge  migrations  the  newest,  and  for  a  long 
time  Italians  came  merely  as  sojourners.  They  sent  home 
money  to  the  old  folks.  Intending  soon  to  follow  the  money 
home,  they  had  little  motive  to  invest  here  or  to  plan  im- 
pressive achievement  here.  Nevertheless,  Italians  own 
."^100,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  New  York.  An  Italian 
bank  in  Spring  street  has  deposits  aggregating  $7,766,000. 
That  means  thrift.  It  also  means  that  Italians  have  taken 
root,  and  just  now  they  are  raising  '[Continued  on  vage  36 


Sound  Yourself! 

By   Edward   Earle   Purinton 


EVERY  normal  person  wants  to  do,  have  or  be  some- 
thing great.  The  divine  peak  of  this  human  ambi- 
tion should  loom  as  the  goal  of  every  man's  life. 

Now  a  great  man  is  only  the  balanced  combination  of 
great  mental  concepts,  great  moral  purposes,  and  great 
material  methods.  The  world  leader  is  seldom  a  born 
genius.  He  is  but  the  average  man  fully  developed,  care- 
fully trained,  thoroly  organized.  He  has  learned  how  to 
think,  how  to  feel,  how  to  perform.  And  he  always  follows 
this  rule:  Make  your  thinking  broad,  high  and  deep. 

Great  men  surround  themselves  with  practical  incentives 
to  clear,  direct,  powerful  thinking.  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  the  world's 
largest  business  organization,  keeps  on  the  wall  of  his 
private  office  a  motto  that  stands  out  and  hits  you  with 
the  force  of  this  declaration: 


I     IT   CAN   BE   DONE      | 

I 1 

People  fail  not  because  they  cannot  do  things,  but  be- 
cause they  will  not  do  things  in  the  right  way.  After 
studying  thousands  of  examples  of  men  and  women  beset 
by  doubts,  difficulties,  problems,  griefs  or  burdens,  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  case  impossible  of  solution.  The  whole  plan  of 
creation  is  a  demonstration  of  the  principle  and  process: 
It  can  be.  done. 

The  law  of  success  operates  with  a  precision,  a  conclu- 
sion, like  that  of  the  law  of  gravity  or  the  law  of  sound. 
We  have  but  to  work  in  line  with  the  law.  Probably  ninety- 
five  out  of  every  100  human  beings  are  Ignorant  of  the  law 
of  success,  or  indifferent  to 
it.  Hence  they  blunder,  fail, 
worry,  fret  an4  grieve. 

The  reckless  automobile 
driver  who  lets  his  machine 
crash  down  a  precipice  has 
himself  to  blame — not  the 
machine  or  the  law  of  grav- 
ity. The  lazy  musician  who, 
for  lack  of  study  or  prac- 
tice, pours  forth  a  jargon 
of  crazy  sounds,  is  alone 
responsible — the  instrument 
is  guiltless,  the  law  of  vi- 
bration faultless. 

Every  young  person  (less 
than  fifty  years  old)  should 
focalize,  analyze  and  or- 
ganize a  great  life  ambi- 
tion or  purpose,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  would  be- 
come the  crowning  boon  or 
blessing  of  existence.  Pur- 
pose generates  power.  You 
cannot  do  much  until  you 
think  much,  feel  much,  want 
much,  will  much. 

The  "human  dynamo"  is 
always  charged  with  a  su- 
perhuman dream.  You  can 
see  what  he  does,  but  the 
enthusiasm  which  electri- 
fies him  and  keeps  him 
young  and  strong  is  a 
product  of  faith,  purpose, 
imagination,  s  e  If-reliance. 
Whoever    fails    either    did 


Unfailing  Joy 


By  Margaret  Peckham 

I  followed  my  wayward  feet, 

Drifting  thru  the  slippery  grass, 

And  the  hot  sun  beat 

Down,  while  mass  on  mass 

Of  summer  clouds  piled  up. 

And  sweet,  hot  smells  came 

From  the  daisy  and  the  buttercup. 

The  grasses  rippled  like  a  blowing  flame 

And  the  red  lure  of  strawberries  stayed 

My  steps  and  left  my  fingers  stained. 

As  careless  as  the  tvind  I  strayed 

Until  upon  a  ridge  I  gained 

A  view,  and  sprawled  out  in  the  birches'  shade. 

My  hair,  bloivn  loose,  smelt  of  the  sun, 

And  straivberries  and  grass  had  made 

A  ruin  of  my  dress. 

And  both  my  shoes  xcere  briar-torn. 

But  all  these  things  tvere  less 

Than  nothing  in  the  scorn 

I  felt  for  those  poor  bores. 

Whose  xvilling  servitude 

To  houses,  clothes  and  laws 

Has  made  them  find  my  pleasures  crude. 

They  have  forever  shut  away  the  sound 

Of  the  free,  rapturous  beat 

Of  nature's  heart  in  the  red  ground. 

And  fear  the  sun's  delicious  heat. 

And  cannot  hear  the  icind's  strange  whisperings. 

They  have  exchanged  the  worship  of  bought  things 

For  the  unfailing  joy  that  nature  brings. 


not  trust  or  did  not  train  himself.  What  the  world  calls 
"impossible"  is  the  natural  output  of  a  man  fully  devel- 
oped. A  man  is  matured  only  when  he  ynust  do  more  than 
he  "can"  do. 

In  every  human  heart  there  is  one  supreme  desire.  To 
know  it  and  follow  it  means  to  tread  a  clear  path  to  a  high 
destiny.  The  small,  conventional,  superficial  desires  handi- 
cap us  and  hold  us  back.  The  great,  real,  supreme  desire, 
tested,  lived,  worked  out,  puts  us  on  a  par  with  the  Al-^ 
mighty. 

Genius  is  but  the  domination  of  a  man's  one  supreme 
desire — the  subordination  of  everything  in  life  to  that 
single  purpose.  Genius  is  not  a  superiority  of  mental  gift, 
but  rather  a  supremacy  of  moral  force.  You  can  do  more 
than  the  typical  "genius"  does  when  you  have  harnessed 
your  forces.  A  liberal  estimate  regards  the  average  of 
human  success  about  40  per  cent  of  what  it  could  be  and 
should  be.  Are  you  willing  to  allow  60  per  cent  of  yourself 
to  be  either  wasted  or  unused? 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  person  feels  that  he  can- 
not do  what  he  wants  to  do.  He  may  be  in  the  wrong  job. 
He  may  have  to  contend  with  poor  health,  or  faulty 
heredity,  or  hateful  surroundings,  or  depressing  home  in- 
fluences. He  may  not  know  what  he  can  do  best.  He  may 
doubt  his  own  true  worth  and  ability.  He  may  hinder  him- 
self by  wrong  habits  of  living,  working,  playing,  thinking 
or  feeling.  He  may  cherish  a  vague  longing  to  amount  to 
something,  yet  leave  the  hope  in  the  clouds  wnth  no  plan 
or  method  on  earth  to  get  him  anywhere.  He  may  talk 
about  his   grand  future   instead   of  buckling  down   to  his 

menial  present.  He  may 
dodge  the  hard  things.  He 
may  want  to  get  too  much 
and  give  too  little.  He  may 
grumble  that  "he  never  had 
a  chance,"  not  knowing 
that  he  has  to  make,  his 
chance.  He  may  follow  the 
crowd,  and  so  remain  weak, 
futile,  common.  He  may  be 
out  of  touch  with  his 
Creator,  and  so  have  lost 
the  plan  for  his  life. 

A  man  out  of  luck  is  al- 
ways out  of  gear.  And, 
worse,  he  is  out  of  focus. 
A  crippled  engine  on  the 
track  may  soon  be  repaired, 
but  the  same  engine  oflf  the 
track  is  quite  another 
proposition.  Thus  with  a 
man.  The  Cosmic  Engineer 
lays  an  earthly  track  for 
every  mortal.  If  you  are  on 
the  firm,  clean  track  of 
your  life  woi'k,  nothing 
much  can  delay  you  long. 
But  if  you  are  off  the 
track,  you  are  as  danger- 
ous as  a  wild  engine,  or  as 
do-less  as  a  dead  one.  Bet- 
ter be  a  hand-car  speeding 
on  the  track  than  a  high- 
power  engine  stalled  in  the 
mud. 

When  a  young  person 
wants     to     know     how     to 
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realize  a  worthy  ambition,  we  tell  him  first  to  analyze  it. 
The  following  ten  point  test  is  universal  in  application. 
Whether  you  want  better  opportunity,  finer  education, 
sounder  health,  larger  pay,  wider  popularity,  or  any  other 
supremely  desirable  thing,  you  can  measure  the  proba- 
bility of  attainment  by  this  new  test. 

A.  comparative  study  of  the  records  of  accomplishment 
of  many  world  leaders  provided  the  basis  for  the  test.  We 
analyzed  their  individual  purposes,  dominant  tho  generally 
concealed  during  the  ages  from  twenty  to  fifty.  We  found 
that,  almost  without  exception,  each  ambition  drew  a  mark 
of  about  100  per  cent  on  the  test. 

1.  Is  it  right?  Your  conscience  will  tell  you.  Suppose 
you  were  in  full  possession  of  the  big  thing  you  want  most 


and  were  enjoying  it  as  you  would  like  to  do,  would  the 
pleasure  mean  pain,  privation,  dissatisfaction  or  injustice 
to  anyone  else?  Furthermore,  would  you  have  had  to  sacri- 
fice any  principle  of  a  strong,  fine  character  in  the  gaining 
of  your  objective?  Or  would  you  be  satisfied  in  heart  and 
soul  as  much  as  in  body,  mind  or  purse?  The  heads  of  the 
world's  lai-gest,  richest  corporations  have  made  right  the 
ruling  principle,  because  any  wrong  is  not  only  bad  ethics 
but  also  bad  psychology,  bad  sociology,  bad  business.  The 
highest  thing  you  can  aim  for  is  the  most  practical,  other 
things  being  favorable. 

2.  Is  it  hard?  The  easy  thing  is  not  worth  doing  except 
as  it  grows  easy,  having  first  been  hard.  You  may  well 
doubt  any  dream  of  your  destiny   [Continued  on  page  iO 


Harding  Plays  the  Game 

By  Donald  Wilhelm    ^^ 


PRESIDENT  Harding  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  game 
of  golf,  ever  ready,  rain  or  shine,  to  tuck  his  bag  of 
clubs  under  his  arm  and  journey  to  the  nearest  links 
for  a  game.  Golf  has  kept  him  fit  and  fine  for  the  great 
labors  incident  to  the  war,  for  his  Presidential  campaign, 
and  now  it  is  the  invaluable  thing  that  gives  him  the  re- 
laxation and  rest  that  a  President  needs. 

Recently  the  great  cares  of  his  oflSce  and  the  mental 
burdens  it  imposed  visibly  affected  the  rather  excellent 
game  he  plays.  One  of  his  close  friends  suggests  that 
when  the  host  of  ofl!ice  seekers  is  disposed  of  he  will  play 
better — may  even  yet  display  his  superiority  over  Senator 
Hale,  his  staunchest  antagonist. 

Those  office  seekers  have  worried  him.  It  has  taken 
about  all  of  his  energies  to  secure,  in  spite  of  them,  the 
men  he  wants  to  man  the  important  posts  in  the  public 
service.  That  is  why  those  who  have  during  the  past 
months  piled  out  early  in  the  morning  to  play  with  him 
on  the  municipal  links  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Po- 
tomac or  on  the  more  fashionable  and  pretentious  Chevy 
Chase  course,  feel,  aside  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  splen- 
did companionship,  that  they  have  been  assisting  him,  in  a 
sense,  in  the  official  work  of  government.  And  while  doing 
that  they  observe  one  unbreakable  rule — while  they  play 
they  do  not  mention  one  word  about  public  questions  or 
problems. 

He  has  played  on  links  dotting  a  wide  range  of  country. 
He  has  played  on  links  near  Washington  most,  of  course, 
but  also  at  Somerville  and  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey,  with 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  for  instance;  at  Mansfield,  Ohio;  at 
Brownsville,  Texas;  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  on 
other  courses,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  from  St.  Augus- 
tine to  New  England,  and  from  Ohio  back  to  Miami.  He 
has  played  in  twosomes  and  in  foursomes,  but  you  know 
something  additional  about  the  man  when  you  learn  that 
he  likes  a  foursome  best.  And  he  has  played  without  spec- 
tators and  before  huge  galleries,  with  only  caddies  as  spec- 
tators and  with  a  couple  of  dozen  moving  picture  machines 
and  newspaper  cameras  levelled  at  him. 

Crowds  do  not  affect  his  playing.  At  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  for  instance,  he  played  before  a  battery  of  a 
score  of  motion-picture  cameras  plus  some  five  hundred 
spectators.  Playing  with  him  were  Senator  Frelinghuysen, 
Mr.  Replogle,  who  during  the  war  was  in  charge  of  the  pur- 
chase of  steel  by  the  Government,  and  Finley  Peter  Dunne 
("Mr.  Dooley").  All  of  the  players,  except  the  President, 
were  obviously  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  event. 
Mr.  Dunne  stepped  to  the  tee,  wiggled  and  wobbled  ten  or 
a  dozen  times  and  drove  the  ball  about  seven  feet.  Mr. 
Replogle  confidently  stepped  forward  and  pressed  his  ball 


out  in  front  some  fifty  feet. 
But  whereas  the  President- 
elect had  led  off,  after  teeing 
his  ball  very  carefully  and 
taking  a  practice  swing,  and 
then  made  a  long,  high  drive 
of  fully  200  yards,  even  Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen,  who  has 
played  golf  for  many  years, 
fumbled — he  stepped  up,  looked 
nervously  at  the  clicking 
cameras,  took  one  practice 
swing  and  sliced  about  125 
yards,  sixty  degrees  to  the 
left. 

Someone  ventured  to  ask  the 
President  how  he  managed  to 
play  so  well  when  there  was  so 
much  confusion.  "Why,"  he 
said,  "I  think  only  of  driving 
straight,  look  at  the  ball  and 
hit  it  easily." 

The  President  has  not  a  few 
of  the  marks  of  the  profes- 
sional golfer,  even  tho  he 
sticks  to  the  heavies  more  than 
professional  golfers  do.  But 
he  gets  perhaps  more  fun 
from  the  game  than  they  do, 
while  remaining,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  an  amateur,  that  is,  a  lover  of  the 
game.  He  is,  incidentally,  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Golf  Association.  In  that  re- 
spect, and  in  his  devotion  to  the  game,  he  is  an  exemplar  to 
hundreds  of  podgy,  high-living  statesmen  and  business  men 
who  are,  with  every  passing  day,  turning  to  the  links  in  an 
effort  to  add  years  to  their  span  of  life,  and  inches,  as  it 
were,  to  their  mental  statures.  To  them  and  to  all  other 
devotees  of  the  game  it  is  a  great  satisfaction,  in  fact,  that 
he  meets  them  in  spirit  on  common  ground. 

He  observes  scrupulously  all  the  ethics  of  the  game  and 
is  for  that  as  well  as  other  reasons  what  golfers  call  an 
ideal  companion.  He  never  takes  advantage — which  is  more 
than  all  golfers  can  solemnly  aver  before  their  Maker.  He 
is  earnest.  He  forgets  a  poor  shot  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 
He  never  loses  his  temper.  If  doing  poorly  he  sticks  to  his 
driver  and  never  takes  an  iron.  If  doing  poorly  he  patiently 
fights  it  out  in  silence  and  does  not,  no  matter  what  the 
event  may  be,  swear  or  throw  his  clubs  into  the  air  as  some 
players  are  wont  to  do.   In   other    [Continued  on  pagp.  39 
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"He  observes  scrupulously 
all  the  ethics  of  the  game 
.  .  .  He  never  takes  advan- 
tage. If  doing  poorly  he 
patiently  fights  it  out  in 
silence" 


Progressing  Backward 

By  John  Spargo 


BY  its  rejection  of  the  resolution  calling  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding that  the  right  to  declare  war  should  be  taken 
from  Congress  and  vested  in  the  electorate,  and  exercized 
through  a  popular  referendum,  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  rendered  a  distinct  service 
to  the  cause  of  democracy.  The  vote  and  the  discussion 
which  preceded  it  manifested  a  realistic  view  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  and  a  distinct  distrust  of  romanticism  and 
mere  novelty,  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

The  proposal  that  war  should  only  be  decided  upon  by  a 
popular  referendum  in  which  the  whole  electorate  partici- 
pates is  thoroughly  reactionary  and  dangerous.  The  fact 
that  it  has  been  supported  and  advocated  mainly  by  the 
professional  radicals  must  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  its 
thoroly  reactionary  character.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  many  of  the  practical  proposals  made  by  the  radical 
groups  in  this  country,  honestly  designed  to  frustrate  and 
destroy  militarism,  are  essentially  retrogressive  and  not 
progressive,  and  their  adoption  would  certainly  deliver  us 
over  to  the  worst  evils  of  militarism  and  secret  diplomacy. 
That  is  especially  true  of  the  proposal  under  consideration. 

When  this  measure  was  first  advocated,  shortly  before 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  I  pointed  out  that 
nothing  could  be  more  undemocratic,  or  more  dangerous  to 
a  democracy,  than  to  attempt  to  decide  by  popular  refer- 
endum any  matter  concerning  which  the  electorate  could 
not  be  fully  informed.  To  call  upon  the  popular  electorate 
to  decide  by  referendum  vote  the  merits  of  Einstein's  the- 
ory of  relativity,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  group  of  alleged 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  would  only  be  in  degree  more  ab- 
surd, and  therefore  more  undemocratic,  than  to  submit  to 
a  popular  referendum  vote  for  decision  in  such  issues  as 
commonly  lead  to  war.  The  world  being  organized  as  it  is, 
and  human  beings  what  they  are,  it  is  so  utterly  impossible 
as  to  be  practically  inconceivable  that  the  mass  of  the  elec- 
torate should  be  sufficiently  informed  upon  the  develop- 
ments of  the  international  situation  in  times  of  crisis,  when 
these  are  subject  to  radical  change  from  hour  to  hour,  to 
vote  intelligently  upon  an  issue  of  such  momentous  impor- 
tance as  whether  there  shall  be  resort  to  the  terrible  arbit- 
rament of  war. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
have  been  amended  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  that  some 
foreign  government  or  its  agents  commits  certain  hostile 
acts  which  the  President  and  the  Department  of  State 
regard  as  being  serious  enough  to  raise  the  issue  of  possible 
war.  According  to  the  Constitution,  so  amended,  the  issue 
must  be  determined  by  popular  referendum.  The  question 
at  once  arises:  How  shall  the  question  be  submitted  to  the 
electorate  to  insure  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  voters?  In  actual  practice  it  is  impossible  to  get 
into  such  a  vote  the  qualifications  and  conditions  which  are 
possible  in  the  vote  of  a  deliberative  representative  assem- 
bly. It  is  quite  evident  that  the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
could,  in  most  instances,  be  materially  and  even  decisively 
influenced  by  the  formulation  of  the  question  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  electorate.  Actually,  therefore,  the  factor  of  de- 
termining importance  would  be  left  in  administrative  hands, 
unless  the  formulation  of  the  question  to  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  were  specifically  left  to  Congress,  in  which  case 
this  particular  objection  would  lose  much  of  its  force.  Even 
then,  however,  the  practical  value  of  the  popular  referen- 
dum, as  such,  would  be  largely  destroyed,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  action  of  Congress,  the  manner  in  which 
it  formulated  the  question  for  submission  to  the  electorate, 
would  determine  the  result. 


I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  properly  to  submit 
a  question  of  such  impoi'tance  to  the  electorate,  to  hold  the 
referendum  and  tabulate  its  result.  I  believe  that  it  was 
William  Jennings  Bryan  who  declared  that  all  this  could 
be  accomplished  in  two  months.  While  I  doubt  this  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  it  here 
and  now.  There  are  some  much  more  serious  matters  to  be 
discussed.  Suppose  that  on  the  first  day  of  September  the 
simple  question  is  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  voted  upon,  "Shall  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  declare  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment?" Suppose,  further,  in  order  to  consider  the  proposal 
at  its  strongest  and  best,  that  an  entirely  accurate  and 
impartial  statement  of  the  controversy  between  the  two 
governments  is  published  and  in  some  manner  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  voter.  The  vote  is  to  be  counted  and  returned 
by,  let  us  say,  November  1.  Before  that  time — certainly  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  October — the  outcome  will  be  certain 
and  fairly  well  knowii,  though  not  officially  known.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks  during  which 
the  decision  of  the  country  is  generally  well  known.  Let  us 
assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  that  the  result 
of  the  vote  is  in  favor  of  the  declaration  of  war.  Does  any- 
body in  his  right  mind  believe  that  the  government  of  the 
foreign  country  concerned — and,  in  most  cases,  the  people — 
would  be  unaware  of  that  result?  That,  I  take  it,  is  practi- 
cally impossible. 

Very  well,  then.  Suppose  that  in  the  enemy  country,  as 
a  result  of  such  information,  and  a  general  recognition  of 
the  perils  of  war,  there  is  a  reversal  of  policy.  This  might 
occur  in  any  one  of  several  ways:  The  existing  government 
might  recede  from  its  position  and  be  willing  to  accept  a 
solution  quite  acceptable  to  us ;  or  a  parliamentary  crisis 
might  bring  about  the  installation  of  a  new  government. 
Here  are  two  easily  possible  changes  in  the  situation.  They 
are  changed  conditions  which  the  voters  could  not  have 
taken  into  consideration  in  casting  their  ballots.  The  result 
of  referendum  is  determined  already.  It  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  When  it  is  officially  known  it  will  be  binding  upon  our 
Government  to  declai-e  war.  Yet  in  the  meantime  there  has 
come  from  the  offending  government  a  new  proposal  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  or  it  may  be  a  proposal  to  submit  the  matter 
to  arbitration.  To  declare  war  in  such  circumstances  would 
be  a  crime  against  civilization.  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Yet  the  obligation  to  do  so  would  be  placed  upon  our 
Government,  and  there  would  be  no  escape  from  it  except 
by  some  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Administration, 
or  of  Congress,  which  would  set  aside  the  solemn  decision 
of  the  electorate.  In  this  case,  again,  the  practical  value  of 
the  referendum  would  be  totally  destroyed. 

THERE  is  another  objection  to  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  I  regard  as  of  even  greater 
importance.  Assuming,  as  we  must,  the  continued  existence 
of  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  world,  including  the 
division  of  the  world  into  nations  with  conflicting  inter- 
ests, varying  degrees  of  enlightenment,  different  standards 
of  morality,  and  the  like,  we  must  perforce  face  another 
grave  danger.  If  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  were  to 
be  so  modified  that  war  could  only  be  declared  by  popular 
referendum,  practically  every  great  power  in  the  world  with 
whose  interests  our  interests  might  possibly  come  into  con- 
flict, and  especially  those  powers  whose  interests  are  most 
likely  to  conflict  with  our  interests,  would  see  to  it  that,  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  they  permanently  possessed  and 
maintained  in  this  country  adequate  agencies  for  influ- 
encing our  public  opinion  in  their  favor  whenever  any  dis- 
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pute  might  arise.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  continually 
menaced  by  having  influential  organs  molding  our  public 
opinion,  which  were  secretly  and  powerfully  subsidized  by 
foreign  governments.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  we  should  be  able  or  willing  to  do  without  simi- 
lar protective  devices  in  other  countries.  No  one  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  evils  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  European  governments  can  possibly  view 
their  introduction  into  this  country  with  equanimity. 

I  content  myself  here  with  a  mere  mention  of  the  addi- 
tional peril  to  which  we  should  in  the  circumstances  be  ex- 
posed as  a  result  of  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  large 
masses  of  people  of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  extraction, 
whose  sympathies  would  naturally  be  so  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  or  their  parents  came  as 
to  dangerously  influence  their  judgment  in  such  a  refer- 
endum. Surely  we  had  sufficient  manifestation  of  the  dan- 
gers of  citizenship  weakened  by  such  ties  in  the  recent  war. 

For  these  reasons,  among  many  others,  I  regard  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  an  exceedingly 
vicious  menace  to  American  democracy,  and  a  dangerous 
provocative  of  international  disturbance.  Fortunately,  its 
adoption  is  not  probable, 

Of  Good   Omen 

THE  recent  victory  of  the  Fusion  judicial  ticket  in  Chi- 
cago over  the  "machine"  is  a  rainbow  of  hope  to  New 
York  which  is  on  the  eve  of  its  quadrennial  anti-Tam- 
many campaign  for  the  mayoralty.  We  hope  that  ]921  will 
be  a  good  year  for  reformers  all  over  the  map. 

Bonus,  Budget  and  War  Costs 

By  Talcott  Williams 

PRESIDENT  Harding  has  shown  courage  and  pres- 
cience such  as  only  the  foremost  of  chief  executives 
have  displayed  in  attacking  in  a  single  fortnight  the 
soldier  bonus  bill  before  the  Senate,  in  turning  the  machinery 
created  by  the  Federal  Budget  Law  to  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure and  in  turning  all  his  powers  of  negotiation  with 
foreign  governments  to  the  world  work  of  disarmament. 

A  year  ago  many  men  were  doubting  his  fitness  for  Presi- 
dent. No  one  can  doubt  this  longer.  He  has  struck  home  at 
three  great  evils.  One  is  extravagance  by  the  national  leg- 
islature in  seeking  to  gain  votes  by  spending  money  for 
specious  causes.  The  soldier  bonus  bill  does  this.  It  risks 
the  solvency  of  the  Federal  treasury,  increases  taxation  and 
postpones  the  return  of  business  prosperity.  It  took  courage 
to  oppose  it,  but  it  is  the  courage  that  always  wins  the 
people  at  home,  however  it  may  fail  in  the  Senate. 

The  budget  law  was  expected  to  be  only  a  cold-blooded 
plan  to  handle  estimates.  By  putting  Mr.  Dawes  of  Chicago 
in  charge,  the  President  has  turned  the  army  of  bureau 
heads,  800  strong,  to  reducing  future  expenditure.  These 
heads  are  the  source  of  Federal  extravagance.  They  are  per- 
manent. They  see  only  their  own  field.  They  magnify  it. 
They  give  Cabinet  officers  proposals,  plans  and  reasons  for 
more  expenditure,  year  by  year.  By  them  and  thru  them  ap- 
propriations grow.  By  placing  them  directly  under  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  the  President,  who  can  remove  them, 
has  forced  them  to  consider  reduction.  The  magnitude  of 
this  stroke  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  know  Wash- 
ington. 

These  three  bold  acts  go  far  to  solving  the  problem  of 
Federal  finance.  The  defeat  of  the  soldier  bonus  bill  will  save 
money.  The  new  policy  on  the  budget  will  prune  and  pre- 
vent extravagance,  now  rife.  The  international  conference 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments  will  begin  a  new  era  for  a 
war-weary  world.  This  technical  problem  needs  fully  three 
months  for  the  preparation  permitted  by  pulling  the  con- 
ference Armistice  day. 


Dawn  or  Conflagration? 

THE  best  weather  prediction  we  can  make  for  Siberia 
is  "cloudy  and  unsettled."  If  there  is  a  genuine  move- 
ment under  way  to  overthrow  Bolshevism  and  establish  a 
democratic  republic  we  wish  it  all  possible  good  fortune. 
But  the  future  is  uncertain  in  two  directions.  The  Bolshe- 
vik! may  triumph  again,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  and  leave 
nothing  of  the  counter-revolution  but  the  wastage  of  an- 
other civil  war.  Or  the  movement  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  reactionary  monarchists  or  Cossack  bandits  of  the 
Scmenoff  stripe,  in  which  case  even  triumph  would  bring 
no  luck  to  Russia  or  the  world.  The  best  that  Americans 
can  do  is  to  watch,  wait  and  reserve  judgment  until  the 
Siberian  counter-revolution  takes  more  definite  shape.  It 
is  a  question  that  much  concerns  America,  for  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  is  our  nearest  neighbor  across  the  north- 
ern Pacific. 

The  Conversion  of  Bernard  Shaw 

By  Preston  Slosson  ' 

THOSE  who  have  read  "Man  and  Superman,"  "The 
Shewing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet"  and  the  introduction 
to  "Androcles  and  the  Lion"  will  not  be  altogether 
surprized  at  the  apparently  sudden  plunge  of  Europe's 
greatest  jester  into  theology.  He  has  felt  religion  "coming 
on"  for  some  time;  his  plays  have  been,  as  it  were,  haunted 
by  an  underlying  belief  in  the  supernatural,  and  long  ago 
his  friend  and  enemy,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  pronounced  him 
a  Puritan  at  heart.  Shaw  did  not  come  back  to  religion 
with  the  easy  grace  of  his  two  cleverest  contemporaries, 
Chesterton  and  H.  G.  Wells,  because  in  early  youth  he  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  Freudian  anti-religious  complex.  Ches- 
terton had,  we  are  told,  a  sort  of  intellectual  spree  in  his 
youth  when  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  heavens.  But  he  was 
still  a  young  man  when  he  found  that  it  was  more  fun  to 
shake  hands  with  the  heavens  than  to  shake  fists.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  aggressively  on  the  side  of  the  angels, 
altho,  like  Billy  Sunday,  he  preaches  orthodoxy  in  a  shock- 
ingly unorthodox  manner.  Wells  began  with  an  ordinary 
hard  materialist  creed,  but  with  no  special  grudge  against 
religion.  He  easily  acquired  a  mystical  pantheistic  outlook 
on  the  universe,  and  the  emotional  crisis  of  the  Great  War 
changed  this  to  a  definite  belief  in  a  personal  and  militant 
God,  "the  Invisible  King." 

But  Bernard  Shaw,  as  he  explains  at  length  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  latest  play,  "Back  to  Methuselah"  (Bren- 
tano),  reacted  with  great  violence  against  the  Calvinism 
in  which  he  was  brought  up.  The  eternal  truths  of  religion 
(as  he  now  believes  them  to  be)  were  mingled  with 
legends;  not  only  the  Biblical  stories,  but  more  modern 
legends  of  atheists  struck  dead  for  blasphemy,  special 
providences  and  vindictive  divine  interventions.  He  tells  of 
an  incident  in  1878  when  he  held  out  a  watch  for  five  min- 
utes and  challenged  God  to  strike  him  dead: 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Neither  sceptics  nor  devotees  were 
prepared  to  abide  the  result  of  the  experiment.  In  vain  did  I 
urge  the  pious  to  trust  in  the  accuracy  of  their  deity's  aim 
with  a  thunderbolt,  and  the  justice  of  his  discrimination  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  In  vain  did  I  appeal  to  the  sceptics 
to  accept  the  logical  outcome  of  their  scepticism  :  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  when  thunderbolts  were  in  question  there  were  no 
sceptics. 

A  petty-minded  deity  could  not  satisfy  him  and  he  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  to  any  other  kind  of  God,  so  he 
very  naturally  went  into  atheism. 

The  teachings  of  Charles  Darwin  were  also  being  popu- 
larized about  that  time,  and  seemed  to  destroy  the  intel- 
lectual foundations  of  religion.  Shaw  points  out,  with  much 
emphasis  and  reiteration,  that  "evolution"  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  "natural  selection."  Evolution  was  an  idea  familiar 
to  Goethe,  to  Erasmus  Darwin,  to  Lamarck  and  to  many 
other  pioneers  of  biological  philosophy.  It  contains  nothing 
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inconsistent  with  religion,  as  God  is  equally  a  maker 
whether  he  makes  things  all  at  once  or  in  the  course  of  a 
thousand  ages.  But  natural  selection  seemed  definitely  ir- 
religious because  it  showed  the  shaping  tool  of  organic  evo- 
lution to  be  a  mere  struggle  for  existence.  As  Shaw  put  it, 
the  work  of  Nature  "is  to  modify  all  things  by  blindly 
starving  and  murdering  everything  that  is  not  lucky  enough 
to  survive  in  the  universal  struggle  for  hogwash."  A  God 
who  operated  in  that  way  and  that  way  only  would  be  a 
very  crude  and  cruel  soi't  of  deity;  it  was  easier  to  believe 
that  the  struggle  and  the  survival  were  matters  of  chance. 

SHAW  first  found  religion  by  way  of  biology.  He  found  in 
organic  nature  an  upward  striving,  a  will  to  live,  a  cre- 
ative energy  which  did  not  appear  to  be  a  mere  result  of 
elimination  and  chance  survival.  Like  Bergson,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  evolution  could  not  be  wholly  explained 
on  Charles  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection;  tho  that 
theory  was  unquestionably  true  as  far  as  it  went  and  ex- 
plained a  great  deal.  Unlike  Samuel  Butler,  who  objected 
on  the  same  ground  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  Shaw 
has  no  quarrel  with  Darwin  personally.  As  Shaw  points 
out,  Darwin  "was  not  a  Darwinian,  but  an  honest  natural- 
ist working  away  at  his  job";  the  mischief  was  done  by  his 
disciples  who  attempted  to  solve  everything  by  the  magic 
phrases  "the  struggle  for  existence"  and  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest."  It  was  not  Dai-win  who  banished  mind  from  ' 
the  universe,  or  proclaimed  it  the  duty  of  strong  nations  to 
trample  the  weaker  out  of  existence.  But  thei'e  were  plenty 
of  biologists  to  do  the  first,  and  plenty  of  imperialistic  pro- 
fessors and  journalists  to  do  the  second,  and  by  and  by 
Shaw  discovered  that  he  was  getting  into  company  that  he 
didn't  like. 

So  he  established  a  religion  of  the  "Life-Force"  and  wrote 
"Man  and  Superman."  A  few  years  later  he  discovered 
that,  but  for  his  old  prejudices,  he  might  as  well  call  the 
Life-Force  God,  as  other  people  did.  (As  Chesterton  pointed 
out,  no  one  will  worship  a  hyphen!)  Shaw's  present  cread 
is  still  far  from  orthodoxy,  but  it  is  very  clear  as  far  as  it 
goes  and  certainly  contains  "the  root  of  the  matter."  The 
creed  consists  in  a  belief  that  life  is  divine  and  purposeful, 
that  there  is  a  moral  duty  resting  on  everyone  to  help 
human  evolution  forward  to  better  things,  and  that  God 
is  doing  His  best  at  the  same  task  all  the  time.  Shaw  still 
fights  shy  of  personal  immortality,  but  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  "men  do  not  live  long  enough:  they  are,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  high  civilization,  mere  children  when 
they  die."  He  wishes  Life,  and  that  more  abundantly — a 
very  Christian  wish. 

This  brings  us  to  the  play.  Its  central  idea  is  that  will 
power,  as  it  may  be  developed  in  future  ages,  can  pro- 
long human  life  indefinitely.  Apart  from  this  central  thread 
the  play  has  less  unity  than  any  other  dramatic  production 
in  the  history  of  human  literature.  It  begins  with  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  ends  with  A.  D.  31,920. 
It  contains  mysticism  more  bewildering  than  Maeterlinck's 
wildest  moods;  it  contains  also  straight  farce-comedy. 
Some  general  idea  of  the  play  might  be  given,  if  one  were 
to  imagine  a  dramatist  producing  a  play  on  the  following 
lines: 

Act  I — The  Book  of  .Job,  translated  into  colloquial  English  by 

Goorge  M.  Cohan. 
Act  11 — The  first  act  of  Gogol's  The  Inspector. 
Act  III — The  fourth  act  of  Ibsen's  Peer  Oyni. 
Act   IV — Scene   1 — A  .scene   from   William   Archer's   The   Green 

Goddess.  -Scene  2 — The  Witch  Scene  from  Macbeth. 
Act   V — The   scene   of   the    unborn   children    from    Maeterlinck's 

Blue  Bird. 

What  would  you  say  of  that  dramatist?  You  could  not 
deny  the  greatness  of  the  individual  scenes,  but  you  well 
might  wonder  whether  the  author  was  one  man  or  a  com- 
mittee; and  if  informed  that  one  man  alone  did  the  work 
you  might  suspect  him  of  a  serious  case  of  dissociation  of 
the  personality.   Now  that   in  no   way  exaggerates   "Back 


to  Methusaleh."  The  first  act  is  a  half  mystical,  half  satiri- 
cal version  of  the  discovery  of  Death  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  second  act  is  a  pure  satire  on  modern  English 
politics,  in  which  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  appear  under 
very  thin  disguises.  Take  as  a  sample  the  scene  where 
Burge  (Lloyd  George)  "defends"  his  eld  chief  and  pres- 
ent enemy: 

Nothing  will  induce  me  to  say  one  word  against  the  old  man. 
I  never  have ;  and  I  never  will.  Lubin  is  old  :  he  has  never  been 
a  real  statesman  :  he  is  as  lazy  as  a  cat  on  a  hearthrug :  you 
can't  get  him  to  attend  to  anything :  he  is  good  for  nothing  but 
getting  up  and  making  speeches  with  a  peroration  that  goes  down 
with  the  back  benches.  But  I  say  nothing  against  him. 

It  is  announced  to  Burge  and  Lubin  that  men  can  live 
to  be  three  hundred  years  old;  they  see  in  the  information 
only  an  election  cry,  "Back  to  Methuselah!"  The  third  act 
takes  us  forward  to  A.  D.  2170.  England  is  ruled  by  a 
Chinese  bui'eaucracy.  A  few  individuals  have  begun  to  out- 
live the  rest,  but  they  keep  it  quiet  because  it  would  not 
do  to  seem  "odd."  In  act  four  the  long-lived  folk  of  3000 
A.  D.  rule  England.  Tlie  "short-livers"  with  their  youth- 
ful passions  are  scorned  as  barbarians  by  the  calm 
"ancients."  In  the  final  act  the  whole  human  race  have 
become  ancients.  People  are  hatched  out  of  eggs,  already 
adult,  and  they  outgrow  all  human  emotions  and  passions 
in  a  few  years  and  then  spend  centuries  in  calm  philo- 
sophic reflection  worthy  of  a  race  of  supermen.  They  are 
very  much  like  Bulwer-Lytton's  "Coming  Race"  and  (to 
our  way  of  thinking)  equally  cold-blooded  and  inhuman. 
In  spite  of  Shaw  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  superman 
when  he  comes  will  be  an  aloof  and  scornful  creature  with- 
out human  affections.  If  people  ever  do  live  to  be  centuries 
old  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  they  will  i-emain 
young  for  a  long  time  than  that  they  will  soon  outgrow 
their  youth. 

But  that  is  a  side  issue.  The  important  fact  to  note  is 
that  Bernard  Shaw  has  found  his  pulpit  and  his  creed.  He 
still  has  a  few  old  feuds  with  the  parsons,  but  they  are  as 
nothing  to  his  quarrels  with  the  professors ! 

The  Perils  of  Moderation 

THEY  used  to  say  that  the  middle  was  the  safest  place, 
but  we  are  not  so  sure.  The  moderate  man  is  ham- 
mered by  both  radicals  and  reactionaries  and  he  gets 
credit  for  moral  courage  from  neither  extreme. 

The  Right  Man  in  the  Right  Place 

PREMIER  Smuts  of  South  Africa  was  wise  to  go  to 
Ireland  as  an  unofficial  mediator  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  republican  Ireland.  If  his  tact  and  sympathy 
and  wise  counsels  fail  there  is  little  hope  from  any  quarter. 
No  loyal  adherent  of  the  British  Empire  could  be  more  wel- 
come to  the  Irish,  even  to  the  extreme  revolutionists.  Was 
he  not  a  Boer  general  who  fought  the  British  long  and  stub- 
bornly in  the  cause  of  an  independent  Dutch  republic  in 
South  Africa?  And  yet  he  is  equally  persona  grata  to  the 
Erit'sh,  even  to  the  most  stalwart  Tories  and  the  most  big- 
oted Orangemen.  Was  he  not  the  South  African  general 
who  did  much  to  crush  German  power  in  Africa,  who  kept 
a  distant  colony  loyal  thru  the  most  discouraging  days  of 
the  Great  War,  who  aided  British  statesmen  at  Paris  to 
organize  the  League  of  Nations? 

Yet  tho  Premier  Smuts  is  beloved  equally  by  the  friends 
and  the  foes  of  the  British  Empire,  he  is  no  turncoat;  his 
record  is  stainless,  straightforward  and  honorable.  He  de- 
voted his  entire  career  to  establishing  the  liberty  of  the 
South  African  Dutch.  While  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  he 
fought  for  this  liberty  against  the  British  Empire,  but 
when  defeated  he  gave  way  neither  to  despair  nor  futile 
obstruction  and  conspiracy.  With  a  statesman's  foresight 
he  worked  to  make  all  South  Africa,  British  as  well  as 
Dutch,  a  free  commonwealth  within  the  British  Empire.  A 
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vanquished  and  conquered  colony  dominated  by  British  sol- 
diers was  gradualy  built  up  into  a  powerful  federal  domin- 
ion governed  by  a  Boer  general  and  virtually  independent 
of  London  in  all  matters  of  government  save  foreign  affairs. 
But  this  did  not  content  him.  He  was  resolved  to  make 
South  Africa  a  power  in  foreign  affairs  as  well,  and  so  well 
did  he  labor  that  by  the  end  of  the  Great  War  his  name 
carried  more  weight  in  Europe  than  that  of  any  British 
diplomat  save  Lloyd  George  alone. 

What  the  Boers  have  done  the  Irish  can  do.  Like  the 
Boers,  they  lack  the  numbers  and  the  military  resources  to 
win  complete  independence.  But  they  can,  if  they  will,  at- 
tain practical  independence  as  a  self-governing  dominion. 
Nor  is  the  division  of  opinion  between  Ulster  and  southern 
Ireland  a  hopeless  barrier.  The  British  of  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  and  the  Dutch  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  were  far  more  hopelessly  estranged  and  embit- 
tered at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  than  the  Irish  factions 
are  today.  They  were  divided  by  language  as  well  as  by  sen- 
timent, whereas  in  Ireland  the  majority  of  Sinn  Feiners 
have  a  perfect  mastery  of  English  and  use  it  more  com- 
monly than  the  old  native  tongue  of  the  country.  In  Ireland 
there  has  been  a  simmering  civil  war,  with  raids  on  police 
barracks  and  midnight  assassinations.  But  in  South  Africa 
there  has  been,  more  than  once,  open  war  with  cavalry  and 
cannon.  In  South  Africa  there  were  gold  and  diamond  fields 
to  quarrel  over,  whereas  the  riches  of  Ireland  are  not  in 
the  rocks  but  in  the  labor  of  the  farmers.  In  South  Africa 
there  were  millions  of  black  men,  creating  a  serious  racial 
problem  which  has  never  existed  in  Ireland.  In  every  way 
it  was  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  create  a  united  South 
Africa  than  to  settle  the  Irish  question.  All  that  is  required 
is  statesmanship  of  the  quality  shown  by  Botha  and  Smuts. 
If  Ireland  has  such  statesmen,  the  rest  is  easy. 

Daybreak  on  the  Pacific 

THE  United  States  has  once  again  taken  her  rightful 
position  in  the  van  of  the  nations.  It  must  be  a  deep 
gratification  to  every  patriotic  American  that  the 
call  for  world  disarmament  came  from  Washington  and 
that  at  Washington  will  be  held  a  peace  conference  cer- 
tain to  take  a  place  in  history  with  the  peace  conference 
of  Paris.  When  Nicholas  II  first  suggested  an  interna- 
tional limitation  of  armaments  he  honored  both  himself 
and  Russia  and  made  possible  the  fruitful  work  of  The 
Hague  Court.  But  President  Harding  has  a  fairer  chance 
of  fame  than  the  late  Czar,  for  Russia  continued  to  cherish 
imperialistic  ambitions  which  were  inconsistent  with  pro- 
fessions of  peace,  whereas  the  United  States  covets  not  a 
single  acre  of  land  beyond  the  present  frontier.  The  auto- 
crat urged  disarmament  in  vain  because  there  was  no  real 
good  will  between  his  Government  and  Russia's  jealous  or 
suspicious  neighbors;  but  what  autocratic  Russia  could  not 
do  democratic  America  well  may. 

And  the  time  is  ripe.  The  burden  of  armaments  before 
the  Great  War  was  heavy,  but  it  was  patiently  endured. 
The  wealth  of  Europe,  accumulated  in  decades  of  com- 
parative peace,  sufficed  to  offset  the  heavy  taxes  needed  to 
prepare  the  nations  for  possible  future  war.  It  is  not  so 
today.  Europe  is  a  continent  of  paupers,  and  even  the 
United  States  is  grievously  afflicted  by  the  cost  of  hu- 
manity's greatest  war.  Year  by  year  as  the  war  continued 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  dissipated  and  the  demands  of 
the  war  machine  increased.  To  maintain  adequate  prepared- 
ness by  land  and  sea  and  air  on  the  standard  which  the 
last  few  months  of  the  war  showed  would  be  necessary  for 
any  future  conflict  among  the  great  Powers  has  passed 
beyond  the  utmost  resources  of  national  finance.  The  na- 
tions are  being  smothered  by  the  weight  of  their  armor 
and  long  passionately  for  a  chance  to  throw  it  off. 

A  word  of  praise  must  also  be  extended  to  the  Congress. 


Doubtless  President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes  have 
long  had  in  mind  a  conference  on  disarmament  and  did  not 
borrow  the  suggestion  from  Senator  Borah.  But  the  fact 
that  Congress  and  the  President  were  thinking  independ- 
ently in  the  same  direction  gives  added  credit  to  the  initia- 
tive of  Congress  in  adopting  the  Borah  resolution.  Too 
frequently  Congress  has  acted  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  re- 
lations as  a  purely  negative  force;  accepting  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President  or  opposing  them  as  political  ex- 
pediency might  suggest,  but  n^ver  venturing  to  contribute 
any  thought  of  its  own  to  international  policy.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  army  and  the  navy  estimates  and  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  for  a  conference  on  naval  disarmament 
are  the  first  signs  of  independent  life  and  vitality  shown 
by  the  present  Congress. 

IT  was  wise  to  link  the  question  of  disarmament  with  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Far  East.  To  the 
United  States,  at  least,  the  questions  are  as  one.  Our  army 
has  already  been  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  moderate  police 
force,  but  our  navy  is  very  nearly  the  strongest  in  the  world 
and  it  is  maintained  at  its  present  great  strength  largely  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  Far  Eastern  affairs.  Our 
overseas  possessions  are  mainly  in  the  Pacific  and  our  com- 
mercial interests  are  growing  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the 
Far  East.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  Japan  outbuild  our  navy, 
'  but  we  can  gladly  join  in  friendship  with  Japan  for  the 
common  reduction  of  all  navies.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
Japan  absorb  China,  but  we  can  readily  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  and  China  on  the  basis  of  peace,  national 
independence  and  the  open  door  for  all. 

When  we  sit  down  at  the  table  with  England,  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  China  we  will  meet  none  but  friends.  The 
United  States  has  no  present  enemies,  and  our  recent 
enemies  have  already  been  disarmed  by  tha  treaties  im- 
posed upon  them.  In  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  all  things 
are  possible.  Not  only  an  adjustment  of  outstanding  dis- 
putes in  the  Pacific,  not  only  disarmament  may  be  expected, 
but  possibly  even  a  renewal  of  effort  toward  a  permanent 
international  agency  to  prevent  war. 

For  disarmament,  tho  good,  is  not  enough.  People  do 
not  fight  because  they  have  weapons,  they  make  weapons 
because  they  intend  to  fight.  With  limitation  of  armaments 
will  come  a  mighty  relief  to  the  overburdened  taxpayer  and 
probably  also  some  lessening  of  the  international  tension 
which  is  caused  by  competitive  armament.  But  new  matters 
of  dispute  will  arise  in  the  future  and  the  race  of  arma- 
ments will  be  once  more  renewed  unless  there  is  per- 
manent provision  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  courts  or  diplomatic  conferences.  Sooner  or  later 
all  roads  to  peace  lead  to  a  League  of  Nations. 

Can't  Have  It  Two  Ways 

MANY  Irish  sympathizers  are  indignant  at  Admiral 
Sims  for  harping  on  the  attitude  of  some  Sinn  Fein- 
ers during  the  war  while  neglecting  to  mention  the  loyal 
service  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  and  Irish-Americans  who 
served  gallantly  in  France.  But  if  Ireland  wants  due  credit 
for  being  on  the  side  of  America  and  the  Allies  against 
Germany,  Irishmen  must  cease  to  applaud  or  excuse  the 
"Easter  week"  insurrection  of  1916,  the  activities  of  Case- 
ment and  the  pro-Germanism  of  politicians  of  the  O'Leary 
stripe.  Either  the  cause  of  America  and  the  Allies  in  the 
Great  War  was  right  or  it  was  wrong.  If  it  was  right, 
Irishmen  should  be  proud  of  their  men  who  fell  in  Flanders 
and  ashamed  of  those  who  fell  in  Dublin.  If  it  was  wrong, 
Irishmen  should  be  proud  of  those  who  fell  in  Dublin  and 
ashamed  of  those  who  fell  in  Flanders.  But  Sinn  Fein,  with 
a  total  disregard  of  logic,  seems  to  want  credit  both  for 
fighting  gallantly  against  Germany  and  for  helping  Ger- 
many by  fighting  against  England  while  England  was 
fighting  Germany. 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


America  Leads  World  Disarmament 

PRESIDENT  Harding  has  invited  the  principal  military 
powers  of  the  world  to  an  international  conference 
en  disarmament.  The  official  statement  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  declares  that: 

The  President,  in  vie\v  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the 
question  of  limitation  of  armament,  has  approached  with  in- 
formal but  definite  inquiries  the  group  of  powers  heretofore 
known  as  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  that  is. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  take  part  in  a  conference  on  this 
subject,  to  be  held  in  Washington  at  a  time  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  If  the  proposal  is  found  to  be  acceptable,  formal 
invitations  for  such  a  conference  will  be  issued. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  question  of  limitation  of  armament 
has  a  close  relation  to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  and 
the  President  has  suggested  that  the  powers  especially  interested 
in  these  problems  should  undertake  in  connection  with  this  con- 
ferenc-e  the  consideration  of  all  matters  bearing  upon  their  solu- 
tion with  a  view  to  reaching  a  common  understanding  with 
respect  to  principles  and  policies  in  the  Far  East.  This  has  been 
communicated  to  the  powers  concerned,  and  China  has  also  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  relating  to  Far  Eastern 
problems. 

This  announcement  is  the  response  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Administration  to  the  initiative  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  Borah  amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill. 
Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  persuaded  the  Senate  to  adopt 
unanimously  an  amendment  calling  for  a  conference  on 
naval  disarmament  of  the  three  leading  naval  powers  of 
the  Pacific,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
For  a  long  time  the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
follow  suit,  fearing  that  the  Borah  resolution  might  not 
be  in  line  with  the  policy  of  President  Harding.  But  the 
President  set  doubts  at  rest  by  a  letter  to  Representative 
Mondell,  the  majority  leader,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
would  welcome  a  resolution  in  favor  of  disarmament  and 
that  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  form  in  which  it  was 
expressed.  The  House  thereupon  adopted  the  Borah  amend- 
ment by  330  votes  to  4. 

The  present  announcement  of  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration goes  beyond  the  Borah  resolution  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place  it  includes  France  and  Italy  among  the 
naval  powers  invited  to  join  with  the  United  States  to  limit 
armament.  In  the  second  place  the  Washington  conference 
IS  to  discuss  not  only  disarmament  but  also  the  political 
problems  of  the  Far  East  and  of  the  Pacific.  There  are 
numerous  reasons  why  disarmament  and  Far  Eastern  af- 
fairs are  to  be  considered  together,  as  the  naval  rivalry 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  has  for  its 
background  such  questions  as  the  Shantung  settlement,  the 
Yap  mandate,  the  Japanese  occupation  of  parts  of  Siberia 
and  the  projected  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 

The  defensive  alliance  of  Japan  and  the  British  Empire 
is  about  to  terminate  by  lapse  of  time  and  the  question  of 
its  renewal  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  British  Dominions.  The  purpose  of  the 
alliance  was  in  a  general  way  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East  and  in  particular  to  maintain  "the  territorial 
rights  of  the  high  contracting  parties  (Britain  and  Japan) 
in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  of  India  and  the  defense 
of  their  special  interests  in  said  regions."  It  was  very  use- 
ful to  Great  Britain  during  the  war  with  Germany,  as  it 
enabled  the  British  to  abandon  their  interests  in  the  Pacific 
to  Japanese  guardianship  while  the  British  naval  effort  was 
concentrated  directly  against  Germany  in  European  waters. 
But  many  have  felt  that  with  the  end  of  the  war  the  use- 


fulness of  the  alliance  had  passed.  Germany  and  Russia 
were  no  longer  to  be  feared,  and  a  continuance  of  the 
alliance  might  be  misinterpreted  by  China  or  by  the  United 
States  as  an  imperialistic  rather  than  a  defensive  policy. 
It  is  possible  that  the  coming  Washington  conference  on 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs  may  replace  the  special 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  by  a  general  friendly  agreement 
of  all  the  interested  nations. 


■4!^\r9'^  f. 


Morris,  tor  George  Matthew  Adams  Serfice 

The  Thinker   (after  Rodin) 

Business  at  Washington 

THESE  are  busy  days  for  Congress,  and  even  the  hard- 
est-hearted constituency  may  pity  its  Representative 
or  Senator  when  reflecting  how  much  work  remains  to  be 
done  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Peace  with  Germany 
has  been  made  and  emergency  measures  respecting  immi- 
gration and  the  tariff  rushed  to  completion,  but  the  per- 
manent tariff  has  but  just  emerged  from  committee  and 
the  whole  thorny  problem  of  taxation  remains  to  be  tackled. 
The  question  of  a  soldiers'  bonus  is  also  a  vexing  one.  To 
pass  the  bill  which  Senator  McCumber  has  brought  before 
the  Senate  would  put  to  flight  all  hopes  of  reducing  the 
budget;  whatever  economies  could  be  effected  in  other  direc- 
tions would  be  more  than  eclipsed  by  the  new  expendi- 
tures. But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go  on  record  against  a 
soldiers'  bonus  would  make  a  Congressman  feel  churlish 
and  ungrateful  if  not  absolutely  unpatriotic,  and  he  fears 
that  many  of  his  constituents  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Secretary  Mellon  of  the  Treasury  has  urged  Congress  to 
postpone  the  bonus  question  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
throw  a  "load  upon  the  whole  people  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased interest  charges,  increased  taxes  and  increased  cost 
of  living"  and  that  it  would  plunge  into  chaos  the  national 
finances,  since  "The  Government  has  to  face  early  ma- 
turities of  public  debt  amounting  to  about  $7,500,000,000, 
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of  which  about  $5,000,000,000  fall  in  the  same  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  begin  cash  payments  under  the 
bill."  President  Harding  has  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  requesting  that  the  bonus  question  be  postponed 
since  the  whole  question  of  Federal  taxation  still  awaits 
consideration. 

The  spirit  of  economy  and  retrenchment  showed  itself 
notably  in  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  150,000  men  in  the 
army  appropriation  bill.  President  Harding  signed  the 
measure,  but  at  the  same  time  he  warned  Congress  that 
the  Government  owed  a  moral  obligation  to  men  who  en- 
listed for  a  definite  term  of  service  and  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  face  a  deficit  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  men 
whose  service  had  not  expired  and  who  could  not  be  right- 
fully discharged  merely  to  cut  expenses.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  insisted  also  on  cutting  down  naval  appro- 
priations below  the  estimates  favored  in  the  Senate.  The 
forthcoming  disarmament  conference  may  ultimately  re- 
sult in  a  total  cessation  of  battleship  building. 

On  June  27  by  a  vote  of  250  to  93  the  Willis-Campbell 
bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  beer  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  design  of  the  measure  was  to  overrule  by 
positive  law  the  administrative  ruling  of  former  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  when  he  decided  that  the  Volstead  Act  did 
not  restrict  the  sale  of  beer  as  "medicine."  Advocates  of 
temperance  feared  that  the  result  of  the  Palmer  decision 
would  be  to  open  a  door  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
beer  as  a  beverage,  since,  unlike  some  alcoholic  prepara- 
tions, it  has  no  standing  as  a  recognized  "drug." 

The  Treasury  Department  has  before  it  a  lively  tussle 
to  persuade  Congress  to  grant  the  necessary  authority  for 
refunding  the  debts  of  foreign  nations  to  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  bill,  inti'o- 
duced  by  Senator  Penrose, 
provides  that  "The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  hereby  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  re- 
fund or  convert,  and  to 
extend  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  or 
interest,  or  both,  of  any 
obligation  of  any  foreign 
Government"  owed  to  the 
United  States.  As  the  Al- 
lied indebtedness  to  this 
country  amounts  to  over 
$10,000,000,000  some  Sena- 
tors, with  traditional  jeal- 
ousy of  the  "usurpations 
of  the  executive,"  are  re- 
luctant to  entrust  the 
Treasury  with  so  wide  a 
measure  of  discretion. 
Others  fear  that  the 
United  States  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  share  of 
the  German  indemnity 
debt  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sumably better  security  of 
the  Allied  nations.  But  it 

is  probable  that  if  ever  we  accept  German  reparations 
bonds  they  will  have  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Allies,  so  the 
security  would  really  be  the  same. 

In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  budget  system  by 
Congress,  President  Harding  has  appointed  Charles  G. 
Dawes  of  Chicago  as  Director  of  the  Budget.  Director 
Dawes  was  Controller  of  the  Currency  under  President 
McKinley.  During  the  war  he  was  a  Brigadier-General  and 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  army  as  general  purchasing  agent 
in  France.  He  defended  the  American  army  against  charges 


Duti'jliry    iti    the    Clrrtjarfl   I'hlin    licnUr 

Watch  out  for  Peace!   Watch  out  for  Peace! 


of  maladministration  of  funds  before  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation committee,  and  later  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  to  investigate  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment dealing  with  wounded  veterans  of  the  war.  His  first 
act  as  Director  of  the  Budget  was  to  call  together  a  gen- 
eral mass  meeting  of  Washington  officials  and  urge  upon 
them  the  need  of  stringent  economy. 

Peace  with  Germany 

AFTER  many  weeks  of  rather  futile  bickering  and  hair- 
splitting the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
were  able  to  agree  upon  the  wording  of  the  peace  resolution 
and  our  war  with  Germany  came  to  a  formal  end.  By  this 
resolution  the  state  of  war  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  since  April  6,  1917,  and  also  the  state 
of  war  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  since  December  7,  1917,  are  alike 
terminated ;  but  there  is  no  formal  repeal  of  the  declarations 
of  war  as  provided  in  the  original  Knox  resolutions.  This 
leaves  the  ground  free  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  or  for  a  revised  version  of  the  peace 
treaties  negotiated  at  Paris.  Which  course  the  Administra- 
tion will  pursue  is  still  uncertain.  Pending  the  ratification 
of  the  old  treaties  or  the  negotiation  of  new  ones  the  peace 
resolution  reserves  all  American  rights  and  property  claims 
as  against  enemy  countries. 

On  June  30  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
amended  peace  resolution  by  263  votes  to  59.  Forty  Demo- 
crats voted  with  the  Republican  majority  for  an  immediate 
and  separate  peace;  one  Republican  voted  with  the  minority. 
On  July  1  the  Senate  gave  a  majority  of  38  to  19  for  the 

peace  resolution.  The  vote  followed 
party  lines  save  for  three  anti- 
League  Democrats  who  voted  with 
the  Republicans.  On  July  2  President 
Harding  made  the  peace  resolution 
effective  by  his  signature.  The 
United  States  thus  made  peace  after 
being  at  war  for  nearly  fifty-one 
months.  Nineteen  of  these  months 
were  spent  in  actual  fighting;  not 
quite  eight  months  in  making  the 
peace  treaty,  and  over  twenty-four 
months  in  political  quarrels  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  and  the  manner  of 
making  peace ! 

And  Lo  the  Tariff! 

THE  chief  tasks  assigned  to  the 
present  Congi-ess  by  the  incom- 
ing Administration  and  by  public 
opinion  at  large  were  tax  revision 
and  tariff  revision.  The  new  plan  of 
taxation  is  still  under  consideration, 
but  the  tariff  has  been  reported  out 
of  committee  and  onto  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Rep- 
resentative Fordney  introduced  the 
cariff  bill  to  the  House. 
The  Fordney  tariff  follows  in  its  main  lines  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  which  produced  so  much  debate  during  the 
Taft  administration;  the  theory  of  the  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives being  that  the  country  had  become  tired  of  living 
under  a  Democratic  tariff  and  was  ready  to  return  to  the 
principle  of  protection.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  new 
tariff  that  it  will  raise  revenues  amounting  to  $700,000,000 
a  year.  The  schedules  are  very  comprehensive  and  cover 
thousands  of  items;  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  make 
a    detailed    comparison    with    existing   and    former    tariffs 
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within  a  reasonable  space,  but  in 
general  higher  rates  are  estab- 
lished on  nearly  all  commodities. 

Agricultural  machinery,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  wood  pulp,  and 
various  crude  raw  materials,  such 
as  India  rubber  and  iron  ore,  re- 
main on  the  free  list.  Wool  is  made 
subject  to  duty;  unmixed  wools 
paying  28  per  cent  up  to  seven 
cents  a  pound.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
swine;  beef,  mutton,  pork,  bacon, 
ham  and  lard  are  all  taken  from 
the  free  list  and  made  dutiable. 
Milk  also  goes  off  the  free  list.  Fish 
are  made  dutiable.  A^  rate  of  25 
cents  a  bushel  is  imposed  on  wheat 
and  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on 
wheat  flour.  Existing  rates  on 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  products, 
on  grains  and  cereals  of  all  sorts, 
on  fruits  and  nuts  and  on  vege- 
tables are  generally  increased  and 
in  some  instances  more  than 
doubled.  Flax  and  hemp  are  made 
dutiable.  Tobacco  pays  a  slightly 
higher  rate.  Sugar  rates  are  some- 
what increased  and  classifications 
altered. 

Crude  petroleum  is  dutiable  at 
35    cents   a   barrel.    Coal   tar   dyes 

are  protected  by  a  duty  of  30  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  7  cents  a  pound.  Iron  and  steel  and  solid  bars  or  "pigs" 
of  various  metals  used  in  industry  are  protected.  Earthen- 
ware and  glassware  goods  have  higher  rates. 

The  actual  schedules  established  by  the  bill  follow  fa- 
miliar and  expected  lines.  More  discussion  has  been  aroused 
by  the  changed  system  of  valuation.  Instead  of  taking  as  a 
basis  of  value  the  purchase  price  in  the  country  of  manu- 
facture or  production  the  new  bill  provides  that 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  word  "value" 
wherever  used  .  .  .  shall  mean  the  price  on  the  date  of 
exportation  of  the  imported  merchandise  at  which  comparable 
and  competitive  products  of  the  United  States  were  ordinarily 
sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities 
.  .  .  or  when  such  value  cannot  be  ascertained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  appraising  officer  shall  mean  the  value  of  the 
imported  merchandise  on  said  date  for  sale  .  .  .  for  con- 
sumption or  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  this  new  system  of  valuation  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  bound  to  be  very  considerable  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  level  between  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  and  the  fluctuations  of  money  exchange. 

President  Harding  has  protested  against  one  item  in  the 
new  tariff;  the  oil  schedule.  He  wrote  to  Chairman  Fordney 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  your  committee 
will  take  note  of  the  foreign  policy  to  which  we  are  already 
•committed,  under  which  the  Government  is  doing  every  con- 
sistent thing  to  encourage  the  participation  of  American  citizens 
in  the  development  of  oil  resources  in  many  foreign  lands.  .  .  . 
To  levy  a  protective  tariff  on  crude  petroleum  now  would  be  at 
variance  with  all  that  has  been  done  to  safeguard  our  foreign 
interest. 

The  Tiger  Hunt  Starts 

THE  municipal  campaign  against  Tammany  Hall  has 
begun  in  New  York  City. 
The  Citizens'  Union,  which  is  a  non-partizan  re- 
form organization  of  old  standing,  has  made  pub- 
lic attack  all  along  the  line  on  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Hylan  and  his  Tammany  colleags.  It  advocates 
fusion  of  the  Republicans  with  the  independents  and  anti- 
Tammany    Democrats    because    victory    can    be    obtained 


Harding   in   the  Brookls/n   Daily  Eagle 

Why  certainly — of  course — come  right  in 


"only  by  a  union  of  all  ele- 
ments opposed  to  Hylan,  to 
Tammany  Hall,  which  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  him, 
and  to  Hearst,  his  publicity 
mentor  and  platform 
creator."  The  counts  of  the 
indictment  are  that  after 
promising  economy  the 
Hylan  administration  in- 
creased the  budget  by  45 
per  cent  and  increased  the 
tax  rate  to  the  highest  point 
in  city  history;  that  the 
transportation  system  has 
degenerated  and  is  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy;  that 
the  schools  are  "filthy  fire- 
traps";  that  instead  of 
building  the  needed  new 
courthouse  the  city  admin- 
istration was  victimized  by 
the  Brindell  builders'  con- 
spiracy and  the  mayor  made 
himself  the  tool  of  Brin- 
dell's  colleag  Hettrick  and 
undertook  wasteful  and  dis- 
honest contracts;  that  "the 
present  police  administra- 
tion is  on  a  lov/er  plane 
than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  in  two  decades";  that  "the  mayor  tried  to  block  the 
agreement  with  New  Jersey  for  port  development,"  and  that 
the  civil  service  has  been  demoralized  to  a  degree  "that  has 
made  efficiency  a  joke  and  economy  an  impossibility." 

To  this  indictment  the  Director  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  adds  that  the  city  is  in  default  by  $27,000,000 
on  needed  school  expenditures  and  that  "It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  school  authorities  will  be  able  even  to  operate 
the  schools  fully  in  their  present  condition,  let  alone  to  put 
them  into  proper  physical  shape."  Mayor  Hylan  claims,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  spent  more  money  in  school  build- 
ing than  previous  administrations  had  done  and  that  the 
present  outcry  came  from  "the  old  Gary  school  crowd"  who 
wanted  schools  condemned  in  order  to  decrease  seating  fa- 
cilities and  "accomplish  their  purpose  of  fitting  the  child 
solely  for  the  mill  and  factory"! 

No  nominations  have  yet  been  made  for  the  fall  elec- 
tions. Hylan  will  be  renominated  by  Tammany  Hall,  but 
the  opposition  elements  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to 
risk  a  straight  Republican  ticket — in  a  normally  Demo- 
ci-atic  city — or  to  adopt  the  fusion  policy  and  appeal  to 
the  public  on  non-partizan  grounds.  A  coalition  committee 
is  now  at  work  to  bring  about  a  fusion  ticket.  The  chief 
advantage  of  Tammany  in  the  present  fight  is  Mayor 
Hylan's  spectacular  stand  for  maintaining  a  five  cent  fare 
on  the  subway  and  other  municipal  traction  lines.  Governor 
Miller  having  appointed  a  state  commission  to  settle  the 
traction  question,  fare  and  all,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  for 
the  municipal  authorities  to  settle,  but  Tammany  hopes  to 
capitalize  the  popular  opposition  to  Governor  Miller's  policy 
and  roll  up  a  protest  vote  against  the  Republicans  and  all 
their  works.  Tammany  hopes  that  popular  I'esentment  at 
any  graft  which  may  be  uncovered  will  be  forgotten  in 
the  fear  of  a  seven  or  eight  cent  fare. 


Chief  Justice  Taft 

|NE  of  President  Harding's  most  important  appoint- 
ments was  his  selection  of  William  Howard  Taft  as 
successor  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  White.  The  Senate  ratified 
the  appointment  enthusiastically,  but  not  unanimously. 
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For  three  Republican  insurgents  and 
one  ex-Populist  Democrat  voted  in 
opposition:  Senators  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Borah  of  Idaho,  La  FoUette 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Watson  of  Georgia.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  Democratic  Sena- 
tors applauded  the  appointment  on  the 
ground  that  as  President,  Mr.  Taft  had 
always  been  fair  to  the  South  and  had 
chosen  a  southern  Democrat  as  Chief 
Justice  during  his  administration.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Taft  had  been  gen- 
erally expected  ever  since  the  death  of 
Justice  White,  but  as  no  public  an- 
nouncement of  President  Harding's  choice 
was  made  until  the  name  actually  went 
before  the  Senate  there  were  many 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  ex-Presi-     intcmutionai 

dent  might  not  get  the  Chief  Justiceship     A  smoke   screen,  one  of  the   defenses   offered  by  the  destroyer  fleet  in  the  recent 
after  all.  sham   battle  between   destroyers   and    dreadnaughts   off   the  Pacific   Coast,  in   wliich 

the  destroyers  had  the  victory.  The  wall  of  smoke  shut  down  like  night  around  the 

speeding  ship 


Chief  Justice  Taft,  as  we  must 
now  learn  to  call  him,  has  for  many 
years  cherished  the  ambition  of  sitting  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Even  the  Presidency  was  for  him  but  a  "sec- 
ond best."  He  was  educated  in  the  law,  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  bar  and  practised  law  in  Cincinnati  for  several 
years. 

In    1890    he    became    Solicitor    General    of    the    United 


vision.  The  local  electoral  colleges,  chosen  by  the  people  in 
accordance  with  the  Dominican  constitution,  will  then 
choose  the  Senators  and  Deputies  and  judges.  Admiral 
Robison,  the  Military  Governor,  will  thereupon  appoint  a 
commission  to  negotiate  the  details  of  the  agreement  for 
American    evacuation.    The    acts    of    the    American    mili- 


States  and  two  years    later  a  Federal  Circuit  Judge.  Until      tary    provisional    government    must    be    confirmed,    and    a 


1900  it  appeared  that  his  entire  career  would  be  devoted 
to  the  legal  profession  and  that  he  might  reasonably  hope, 
on  account  of  his  widely  recognized  ability  and  his  standing 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican  party,  to  crown  that  career 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  President  McKinley 
drafted  him  into  executive  service  as  head  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  and  later  he  was  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  As  a  colonial  administrator  he  was  such 
a  success  that  President  Roosevelt  saw  in  him  Cabinet 
timber  and  made  him  Secretary  of  War. 

The  rest  of  his  career  is  familiar  to  everyone.  Chosen  in 
1908  as  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  large  popular 
and  electoral  majority  he  worked  strenuously  for  efficient 


loan  "required  in  order  to  complete  the  public  works  which 
are  now  in  actual  course  of  construction"  approved.  Cus- 
toms revenues  are  to  be  pledged  as  security  for  this  loan. 
In  order  that  peace  and  good  order  may  continue  under 
native  administration  a  National  Guard,  both  urban  and 
rural,  will  be  organized  under  American  auspices. 

The  Dominican  Congress  will  be  called  into  special  ses- 
sion to  confirm  the  evacuation  agreement.  Then  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  will  be  elected  and  installed  in  office. 
The  ti'ansition  from  American  to  native  rule  having  thus 
been  completed  by  stages  "the  Military  Governor  will  trans- 
fer to  the  duly  elected  President  of  the  republic  all  of  his 
powers,    and    the    military    government    will    cease;     and 


and    economical   administration   during   his   four   years   of      thereupon  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  be  at  once 


office.  But  his  ability  as  a  jurist  and  as  an  administrator 
surpassed  his  skill  as  a  political  leader,  and  he  was  out- 
voted in  1912  not  only  by  the  Democratic  candidate,  but 
also  by  the  new-born  Progressive  party  under  the  captaincy 
of  ex-President  Roosevelt.  Taking  his  heavy  defeat  good- 
naturedly  Mr.  Taft  retired  from  active  politics  and  ac- 
cepted a  law  professorship  in  his  old  Alma  Mater  of  Yale. 
He  took  particular  interest  in  the  world  peace  movement 
and  was  president  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Even 
apart  from  his  Yale  professorship  he  still  kept  his  old  in- 
terest in  legal  affairs,  and  at  the  time  he  was  notified  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  he  was  acting  as  arbi- 
trator in  a  case  involving  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

Santo  Domingo  to  Walk  Alone 

AT  the  direction  of  Secretary  Hughes,  Rear  Admiral 
Robison  has  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Republic 
of  Santo  Domingo  providing  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  the  country  and  the  gradual  relin- 
quishment of  American  control  over  the  administrative  af- 
fairs of  the  nation.  In  Santo  Domingo,  as  in  the  neighboring 
republic  of  Haiti,  the  United  States  has  for  several  years 
been  acting  under  treaty  agreements  as  "big  brother."  The 
two  turbulent  republics  have  been  pacified  and,  in  the  case 
of  Santo  Domingo,  American  supervision  has  restored  law 
and  order  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems  possible  for  the 
native  authorities  to  resume  their  duties. 

The  proclamation,  dated  June   14,  provides  that  within 
one  month   elections  will  be   held   under   American   super- 


withdrawn."  In  Santo  Domingo,  as  formerly  in  Cuba,  the 
United  States  has  intervened  not  as  a  conqueror,  seeking 
an  excuse  to  turn  a  temporary  occupation  into  a  per- 
manent annexation,  but  simply  to  set  things  in  order  and 
then  turn  the  administration  over  to  the  people  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  make  a  better  job  of  their  self-government 
than  they  had  done  before  we  stepped  in. 

Italian  Ministry  Upset 

PREMIER  Giolitti,  the  veteran  "boss"  of  Italian  politics, 
has  resigned.  Altho  the  last  election  left  a  group  of 
parties  supporting  his  administration  with  a  majority  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  found  this  majority  to  be  too 
narrow  and  insecure  for  safety.  On  June  26  a  resolution 
was  introduced  condemning  in  general  terms  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government.  This  was  a  shrewd  device  to 
catch  the  conservative  and  imperialistic  parties,  especially 
the  "Fascisti"  Deputies,  who  had  been  counted  among  Gio- 
litti's  supporters.  They  would  vote  against  Giolitti  as  a 
condemnation  of  his  moderation  and  compromize  in  making 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  the  Yugoslavs;  whereas  the 
Socialists,  who  cared  little  for  foreign  affairs  and  nothing 
for  imperialism,  would  vote  for  any  general  resolution  con- 
demning any  "bourgeois"  government.  By  combining  all 
hostile  elements  a  vote  of  200  was  registered  against  the 
Giolitti  administration.  It  is  true  that  this  was  a  minoiity, 
234  Deputies  having  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  assailed 
Cabinet. 

Many    politicians    in    Giolitti's    place    would    have    felt 
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justified  in  clinging  to  office,  but  not  so  the  shrewd  states- 
man against  whom  the  hostile  coalition  was  directed.  He 
resigned  the  next  day  and  gladly  turned  over  the  cares  of 
office  to  any  one  who  might  be  rash  enough  to  try  to  govern 
with  a  Parliament  so  split  up  into  parties  and  factions. 

By  July  4  a  new  Cabinet  had  been  constituted,  with 
Signor  Bonomi  as  Premier  and  the  Marquis  della  Torreta 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  new  Cabinet  will  have 
to  rely  on  much  the  same  party  coalitions  as  Giolitti  made 
use  of;  there  has  not  been  a  shifting  of  power  from  one 
party  to  another,  but  simply  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other. In  countries  like  France  and  Italy  a  Cabinet  shake-up 
raroly  means  a  change  of  policy;  it  signifies  little  more 
than  the  failure  of  the  man  at  the  top  to  control  a  particu- 
lar situation  and  his  willingness  to  let  some  one  else  try  his 
hand.  But,  even  so,  it  is  surprizing  that  the  Giolitti  min- 
istry should  have  fallen  so  soon  after  a  general  election  had 
seemingly  confirmed  its  power. 

British  Coal  Strike  Ends 

THE  three  months'  coal  strike  which  brought  British 
industry  almost  to  a  standstill  and  cost  miners,  ovimers 
and  business  men  as  much  as  a  medium-sized  war  is  at  an 
end.  The  first  great  blow  to  the  continuance  of  the  strike 
took  place  when  the  railwaymen  and  transport  workers 
refused  to  go  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike  and  thus  broke 
up  the  "Triple  Alliance"  of  the  three  great  unions.  But  the 
miners  remained  out  for  many  weeks  and  fought  their  own 
battle  without  allies.  They  demanded  a  rationalization  of 
the  mines  or,  failing  that,  a  pooling  of 
wages  and  profits,  so  that  miners  would 
not  have  their  income  lowered  below  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  by  the  fact 
that  they  worked  on  unprofitable  mines. 
These  demands  were  all  defeated.  But  in 
other  respects  the  settlement  is  extremely 
favorable  to  the  miners,  so  that  they  may 
claim  the  result  of  the  strike  as  a  victory, 
or  at  least  they  might  do  so  had  not  the 
strike  itself  cost  them  so  heavily. 

A  Government  grant  of  ten  million 
pounds  (at  normal  exchange  $50,000,000) 
is  extended  as  a  temporary  aid  to  uphold 
wages  in  districts  where  they  would 
otherwise  fall  below  the  stipulated  mini- 
mum. In  other  words  the  taxpayers  are 
to  pay  this  sum  to  keep  up  wages  in  the 
coal  industry;  a  step  which  would  have 
shocked  old  fashioned  economists.  Even 
more  novel  is  the  proposal  that  wages 
should  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  profits; 
which  virtually  makes  the  British  coal 
mines  a  profit-sharing  industry.  The 
minimum  wage  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent 
above  the  standard  rates  of  1914.  Neither 
side  may  break  the  arranged  compromize 
without  a  three  months'  notice.  In  view 
of  all  these  concessions  the  representatives  of  the  miners 
agreed  to  abandon  their  demand  for  a  national  wages  pool 
of  the  whole  coal  industry. 

Peace  in  Erin 

ON  Thursday,  July  16,  a  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government,  of  Ulster  and  of 
southern  Ireland  opened  in  London  under  the  direction  of 
Premier  Lloyd  George.  President  De  Valera  of  the  Irish 
Republic  and  Arthur  Griffith,  organizer  of  Sinn  Fein,  were 
among  the  delegates  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Such  a 
meeting  has  few  parallels  in  history  and  illustrates  very 
well  the  readiness  of  the  English,  and  especially  of  Lloyd 


Morris,  lor  George  Matthew  Adams  Seil■U^. 


James  in  the  St.   Louis  Star 

The  next  stop 


George,  to  disregard  logic  and  consistency  in  seeking  a 
practical  solution  for  a  difficult  situation.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  Sinn  Fein  all  is  simple;  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  independent  Ireland  are  negotiating  with  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  Great  Britain.   But  from  the 

British    point    of 
viev.'   men   who   a 
few    days    earlier 
had    no    legal 
standing     and 
were  considered 
simply     as    crim- 
inals,   rebels    and 
outlaws    are    now 
suddenly  invested 
with    the    dignity 
of   diplomats   and 
asked  to  negotiate 
with  the  Govern- 
ment    to      which 
they     owe     al- 
legiance. Even 
stranger     is     the 
fact    that    a    for- 
mal   "truce"    was 
agreed    on    be- 
tween the  British 
forces  in   Ireland 
and     the    revolu- 
tionary  army,   in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sinn    Feiners    have    never 
before  been  granted  "bel- 
ligerent  rights"   and   that 
in  theory  the  British  army 
in   Ireland  is   simply  act- 
ing    as     a     police     force 
against      individual      law- 
breakers and  not  engaging 
in  any  national  war.  Some 
British    Tories    and    rigid 
Ulstermen   are   vexed  and 
embarrassed    at    the    sud- 
den shift  in  the  situation, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Brit- 
ish   press    welcomed    jubi- 
lantly the  prospect  of  end- 
ing    the     age-old     contro- 
versy between  Britain  and 
Ireland.    Even   the    Ulster 
Government    has    consent- 
ed, tho  without  much  en- 
thusiasm, to  take  part  in 
the  negotiations. 

On  the  very  eve  of  the 
truce  there  were  serious 
riots  in  Ulster.  In  Belfast 
fifteen  persons  were  killed 
and  about  one  hundred  wounded.  A  number  of  houses  were 
burned  and  both  Orangemen  and  Sinn  Feiners  took  part 
in  street  fighting.  It  is  not  definitely  established  which 
party  was  the  first  to  begin  the  firing,  but  the  party  spirit 
of  both  sides  was  inflamed  by  the  approach  of  the  Orange- 
men's holiday,  July  12,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  which  established  Protestant  supremacy  in  Ire- 
land. 

Premier  Smuts  of  South  Africa  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  urging  the  British  Government  and  the  Sinn  Feiners  to 
meet  in  conference.  He  is  believed  to  favor  a  compromise 
on  the  basis  of  "Dominion  Home  Rule";  that  is,  granting  to 
Ireland  the  same  political  status  enjoyed  by  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa. 


A   Little 


Everythjn 


Getting  Ahead  of  the  Weather 

By  C.  F.  Talman 


"Phenology"  is  a  word  that  the 
printer  is  pretty  sure  to  spell  "phre- 
nology" unless  he  is  cautioned  not  to. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  science  that  has 
hitherto  led  a  rather  precarious  ex- 
istence, probably  because  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  "no  man's  land" 
between  the  territories  pertaining  to 
meteorology  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
various  branches  of  biology  on  the 
other.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
ignores  it;  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  English  lovers  of  nature,  ever 
since  Gilbert  White  set  the  example, 
have  generally  been  students  of  phe- 
nology, and  a  large  corps  of  regular 
phenological  observers  has  flourished 
for  many  years  in  the  British  Isles. 

Phenology  is  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tions between  weather  and  the  recur- 
rent events  in  the  lives  of  plants  and 
animals.  Such  events  include  the 
leafing,  flowering  and  fruiting  of 
plants,  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  the 
autumn,  the  migrations  and  first  songs 
of  birds,  and  various  other  occurrences 
pf   a   biological   character  that  depend 
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ifup.                             Nornial 

I'lienology  is  an  old  science  in  Great 
Britain,  perhaps  because  there  is  so  much 
weather  there  to  study.  This  chart  describes 
the  spring  of  1912  in  the  British  Isles, 
showing  it  to  be  a  forward  season.  The 
numbers  indicate  the  days  of  the  year,  the 
broken  lines  the  normal  times  of  blossom- 
ing, and  the  solid  line  the  dates  for  1912 
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upon  the  seasons.  The  phenologist 
selects  certain  species  for  observation, 
and  then  records  year  after  year  the 
dates  on  which  these  species  pass  thru 
the  different  stages  above  mentioned. 
When  the  record  is  long  enough  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  averages,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  express  the  normal  march  of 
the  seasons,  for  the  locality  where  the 
data  were  gathered,  in  terms  of  plant 
and  animal  life;  in  short,  to  draw  up 
a  biological  calendar.  Tlien,  in  any 
particular  year,  one  can  determine 
whether  the  season  is  early  or  late,  and 
how  much,  by  comparing  the  dates  of 
actual  events  with  those  of  the  cal- 
endar. 

By  collecting  the  phenological  records 
for  different  places  we  can  ascertain 
the  normal  progress  of  the  seasons 
over  the  country.  It  is  by  means  of 
such  statistics  that  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology has  worked  out  a  useful  rule 
known  as  the  "bioclimatic  law,"  ac- 
cording to  which  the  periodical  events 
of  plant  and  animal  life  advance  over 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  one 
degree  of  latitude,  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  400  feet  of  altitude 
every  four  days — northward,  eastward 
and  upward  in  spring,  and  southward, 
westward  and  downward  in  autumn. 
By  applying  this  rule,  when  the  date 
of  any  phenological  occurrence  is  known 
for  one  locality  it  may  be  approxi- 
mately determined  for  any  other.  To 
cite  but  one  of  many  possible  uses  of 
the  rule:  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  applied  it  in  preparing  maps 
and  calendars  for  the  different  wheat- 
growing  regions  of  the  country,  show- 
ing the  dates  in  spring  and  fall  when 
the  Hessian  fly  may  be  expected  to  be 
prevalent,  as  a  guide  to  the  dates  when 


winter  wheat  should  be  planted  in 
order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  this  in- 
sect. 

In  the  Old  World  phenological  ob- 
servations are  collected  systematically 
in  several  countries  and  have  already 
made  possible  the  production  of  some 
very  instructive  phenological  charts. 
Thus  Dr.  E.  Ihne,  of  Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many, has  published  a  chart  showing 
the  progress  of  spring  weather  over 
the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  in 
"an  average  season,  as  indicated  by  the 
average  blossoming  dates  of  a  number 
of  native  plants.  A  chart  of  this  char- 
acter furnishes  a  valuable  guide  in  the 
selection  of  early  or  late  varieties  of 
fruits  or  agricultural  crops  for  plant- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  any  particular  locality. 

Such  are  some  of  the  practical 
aspects  of  phenology.  On  the  philo- 
sophical side  of  the  subject  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  with  a 
view  to  determining  mathematical  re- 
lations between  the  sequence  of  bio- 
logical events  and  the  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  rainfall  and  other  weather 
conditions. 

Phenology  was  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  After  a 
long  period  of  neglect,  a  marked  re- 
vival of  interest  began  about  a  decade 
ago,  and  it  is  now  a  subject  of  rapidly 
increasing  prominence. 

Hunting  Made  Easy 

Some  of  us  bloodthirsty  stay-at- 
homes,  who  get  our  adventure  by  read- 
ing about  it — and  so,  the  worse  the  bet- 
ter— will  be  disappointed  to  hear  that 
much  big  game  hunting  in  the  jungle 
is  just  a  matter  of  setting  a  net  or  a 
trap  and  then  sitting  on  the  front  porch 
while  the  beast  gets  himself  tangled 
up.  "It's  just  routine  work,  involving 
but  little  excitement,"  says  Charles 
Mayer,    in    "The    Sea    Tragedy    of    the 


In  the  Phenological  Park  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Belgium,  near  Brussels,  about 
forty  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  are  kept  under  observation  and  the  dates  of 
their  leafing,  blossoming  and  fruiting  recorded  year  after  year.  The  various  pavilions 
and  screens  indicate  the  presence  of  meteorological  instruments,  the  records  of  which 
provide  data  for  studying  the  relations  between  weather  and  the  growth  of  the  plants 
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Jungle"  in  the  Asia  Magazine  for  May. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  does 
not  mean  hunting  proper  and  for  its 
own  sake,  but  collecting  animals  alive 
to  bring  back  for  study  and  exhibition. 
Netting  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
collecting.  The  net  is  e&sily  concealed, 
and  when  the  animal  is  once  in  his  own 
struggles  fasten  him  there  securely. 
Then  the  men  who  are  keeping  watch 
carry  him  comfortably  back  to  camp 
strung  between  poles. 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the  cat 
family — tigers,  leopards  and  the  rest — 
supposed  to  be  a  crafty  lot,  are  in  real- 
ity the  most  easily  caught  of  all  ani- 
mals, either  by  net  or  by  trap.  A 
box  trap  with  a  spring  door  is  baited; 
the  animal  goes  in  after  the  bait,  the 
door  shuts  behind  him ;  the  animal  eats 
the  bait  and  is  kept  from  starving  un- 
til the  hunters  get  around  to  transfer- 
ring it  to  the  cage  in  which  it  is  to  be 
shipped. 

The  Low  Cost  of  High 
Living 

Plants  play  an  important  part  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Eskimos,  es- 
pecially those  who  live  on  Smith  Sound 
— this  according  to  an  account  by  a 
Danish  explorer,  Peter  Freuchen,  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Danish  Geo- 
graphical Society.  The  meal  most  en- 
joyed consists  of  raw  walrus  or  seal 
meat,  but  if  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  plant  food. 

The  commonest  of  all  plant  food 
used  is  the  mass  of  slightly  digested 
vegetable  pulp  in  the  paunch  of  the 
musk-ox  and  caribou,  and  this — called 
neruvkarsuit  by  the  Eskimos — is  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy  among  them. 
Especially  is  it  highly  prized  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  akutak — a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  water,  narwhal  oil  that 
has  melted  out  of  the  blubber  in  the 
sunshine,  and  musk-ox  or  caribou  tal- 
low, stirred  together  cold  until  it  forms 
a  light  mass  resembling  beaten  white 
of  egg. 

Plants  used  directly  for  food  are  ten 
or  fifteen  in  number.  The  first  flower 
which  appears  in  the  spring  in  Green- 
land is  the  purple  saxifrage  {Saxi- 
fraga  oppositifolia) .  As  soon  as  the 
snow  melts  down,  this  dainty  little 
flower  begins  blooming,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  the  snow 
has  left  a  bit  of  ground  the  plot  is  pur- 
ple with  blossoms.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  Eskimo  women  and 
children  go  out  with  their  little  seal- 
skin cups  and  collect  the  flowers,  which 
they  eat  much  as  children  here  eat  red 
clover.  Occasionally  they  mix  the 
flowers  with  seal  blubber;  and  the  mix- 
ture is  considered  very  good  indeed. 

The  Arctic  willow  is  used  as  food  in 
several  ways.  Its  newly  opened  green 
leaves  are  laid  upon  boiled  meat,  much 
as  we  use  cress;  also  it  is  used  in 
iseqavik,  which  is  a  mixture  of  half- 
rotted  blubber,  called  pujak,  with  the 
willow  down  from  the  ripened  willow 
catkins.  The  resulting  mass  is  more 
like  chewing  gum  than  anything  else, 
and  the  Eskimos  use  it  as  if  it  were. 


There  is  nothing 
quite  like  Tirro,  the 
ideal  mending  tape. 
Its  uses  are  multitu- 
dinous. Tirro  sticks 
to  anything  and 
stays  stuck. 


Tirro  is  constantly 
being  used  for  new 
purposes.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  list 
all  the  many  ways  it 
saves  trouble  and 
money. 


--V 


Tirro=The  Trouble  Ender 

A  handy,  waterproofed,  sticky  tape- 
sticks  to  everything 


Tirro,  the  ideal  mending  tape,  is  a 
welcome  handy-andy  in  thousands  of 
homes,  offices  and  shops. 

It  comes  on  a  spool.  It  is  a  strong 
fabric  tape.  One  side  is  coated  with 
a  clinging  compound.  It  sticks  to 
china,  rubber,  wood,  metal,  glass, 
anything.  It  is  instantly  ready,  and 
is  applied  without  heating,  wetting 
or  mussiness. 

Tirro  is  waterproofed  before  we 


coat  it.  Then  the  sticky  material 
is  viscous  rubber.  So  it  is  both  leak- 
proof  and  an  insulation. 

Tirro  stops  leaks  in  raincoats,  in 
leather,  in  umbrellas,  in  automobile 
tops,  water  pipes,  hose,  etc. 

Tirro  wraps,  binds,  mends.  One 
thickness  or  several  gives  the  proper 
strength.  It  can  be  painted  to  match, 
anything.  It  becomes  a  part  of  the 
article. 


Saves  its  cost  many  times  over 


Tirro  not  only  saves  money,  but  it  keeps 
things  we  have  become  attached  to  in  service. 
Children's  toys,  for  instance.  Or  mending  a 
tear  in  a  picture.  ( Put  a  bit  of  Tirro  on  the 
back.)  It  keeps  tools  in  service.  A  broken 
jardiniere    may     be     mended    from     the    inside. 


Favorite  books  and  music  can  be  kept.  Many 
articles  would  have  to  be  replaced  if  it  weren't 
for  Tirro.  That's  why  it  has  won  such  suc- 
cess. Once  you  buy  a  spool  of  Tirro,  you,  too, 
will  find  dozens  of  uses  for  it.  You'll  never  be 
without  it.     It  keeps   indefinitely. 


Water 
proofed 


Tirro 

The  Ideal  Mending  Tape 


Extra 
Strong 


A  FREE  TRIAL  STRIP 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  12-inch  free  strip  and 
our  Book  of  a  Thousand  Uses  if  you're  un- 
acquainted with  Tirro  or  want  to  test  it.  Or 
you  can  buy  it  at  your  druggist's.  It  comes  in 
two  sizes  and  lengths.  Prices  in  the  United 
states:  Large  size,  1%-inch  wide,  50c;  medium 
size,    %-inch  wide,   30c. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers   of   Sterile   Surgical   Dressings 
and  Allied  Products 


I  FREE  TRIAL 

— — — — » 

STRIP  i 

1    BAUER  &  BLACK 

j            2500  Dearborn  St..  Chicaco 

1    Mail  me  strip  of  Tirro — also  book. 
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YOU  CAN  DO  IT 


IF  YOU  USE 


Whiting-Adams 
BRUSHES 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHiTING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


Driftwood  Flame 

sprinkliHl     on     your     \iv^ 
fire  will  give  fortli  won- 
derful    eolorings  —  t  li  c 
beautiful  effects  produced 
by  burning  driftwood.   In 
tlie      fascinatiuK      flames 
can    be    seen    the    blue    of 
tlie  sky,   the  green  of  tlie 
sea  and  the  red  and  gold 
of  the  setting  sun.      Pack- 
age     containing      10     oz. 
lasts    a    long    time.      Sent 
postpaid  $1.     Ask  for  No. 
430U.     Tliis   is  just   one   of 
the      many     novel     things 
sliowu    in    our    catalog    of 
tlioughtful      gifts,      sent 
free    on    request. 
You  will  find  the 
Pohlson  tilings  in 
stores     and     gift 
sliops. 

POHLSON  GIFT  SHOP,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
,NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $3.50 

M.ikes  adding  easy.     It's  accurate,  quick, 
durable  and  easily  operated.     Capacity  8 
Columns.   Saves    time,  brain  work  and 
J  errors.    65.000  pleased   owners.     Fully 
Guaranteed.  Price$3.50.  Delivered.  Wilh 
M  ETAU  OPERATING  BANDS,  fS.  Delivered. 
Agents  wanted.   I muiediite  shipment  made.  Send  yourorder  now. 

J.  H.  Bassett&  Co..  Dept.  182     USS  Hollywood  Afe.,  Chicago,  III. 

SPEAKERS  WRITERS,  ^^^.'^^^M 

'  preparing  special  articles,  pa- 
pers, speeches,  debates.  Kxpert  scholarly  service. 
Kevision  of  manuscripts,  story  and  books. 

AUTHORS  KESEAKCH  BTJE.EATJ 
Suite  42,  500  Fiftli  Ave.  New  York 


^^  SCHOOL    *^/>^^ 

l:„V.ho  have  l.ad  ..o  5""  ot  oj,    e?e  -or.      ^  ^^_^ 


flAI  ICnDUl A  ■  ^'P  can  place  in  California  and 
wALlrUnnlAi  Arizona  College  Graduates  with 
post-graduale  slndy  and  seventeen  months'  teachinK  ex- 
perience, from  the  East,  after  this  date  in  fair  (luantily. 
Boynton   Teadiers'   .\Kency.    Hrorkman   Hldg. ,    Los  Angeles. 


Change  of  Address 

If  yon  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  The  Inde- 
pendent to  follow  you.  Let  us  know 
your  new  address,  if  possible,  three 
weeks  ahead.  Be  sure  to  give  us 
your  old  jiddress  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


311  Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


One  of  the  daintiest  plants  found  in 
all  North  Greenland  is  Silene  acaulis, 
a  delicate  little  pink  flower  which 
grows  in  low  round  mats.  Of  this  plant 
the  Eskimos  eat  the  root,  which  some- 
times becomes  as  thick  as  a  person's 
finger,  tho  more  often  only  as  thick  as 
a  lead  pencil.  Cooked  carefully,  it  tastes 
somewhat  like  carrots,  and  made  into 
soup,  especially  with  whale  blubber, 
it  is  very  good. 

The  plant  most  used  by  the  Eskimos 
is  Oxi'ria  digijna,  a  plant  which  tastes 
very  much  like  sorrel.  It  grows  almost 
everywhere  in  the  North,  and  its  red 
leaves  and  flower  stems  are  visible  for 
long  distances.  It  tastes  strongly  of 
oxalic  acid  and  because  of  its  spicy 
sourness  is  particularly  prized  by  the 
Eskimos  as  a  dressing  for  meat. 

Apparently  there  are  no  poisonous 
mushrooms  in  Greenland,  because  the 
Eskimos  do  not  hesitate  to  eat  all 
species  which  they  find.  Likewise  in 
times  of  stress  they  eat  seaweed,  both 
Laminaria  and  Fucus,  boiling  them 
down  to  a  sort  of  jelly.  The  lichens 
especially  the  big  black  Gyrophora, 
"tripe  de  roche,"  are  also  used  in  times 
of  starvation. 

The  Birds'  Moving  Day 

A  German  professor.  Dr.  Thiene- 
mann,  has  recently  raised  the  inter- 
esting question  as  to  whether  birds 
which  change  their  place  of  abode  in 
spring  and  fall  prepare  themselves 
previously  for  long  journeys.  Such  a 
preparation  might  conceivably  consist 
of  two  kinds.  It  might,  on  the  one 
hand,  include  the  swallowing  of  a 
definite  amount  of  food,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  consist  of  some 
modification  in  the  character  of  the 
plumage.  In  other  words,  do  the  birds 
fly  with  full  crops  from  which  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  energy  for  their 
muscular  effort,  or  do  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  fly  with  empty  crop  and 
stomach  in  order  to  lessen  their 
weight?  Furthermore,  is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  plumage  observable  just  be- 
fore the  start? 

In  order  to  solve  the  first  question 
the  learned  professor  first  experi- 
mented with  caged  birds  in  order  to 
see  how  much  time  they  required  after 
the  taking  of  food  for  the  crop  and 
stomach  to  become  entirely  empty.  He 
found  that  after  feeding  plentifully,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  no  trace  of  food 
was  left  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  in  a 
smaller  number  eight  hours  was  re- 
quired. 

He  then  examined  birds  captured  in 
the  act  of  migration.  In  these  he  found 
that  out  of  183  individuals  18  per  cent 
had  the  crop  and  stomach  full,  40  per 
cent  had  it  empty  and  42  per  cent  had 
it  moderately  filled.  The  majority, 
therefore,  appeared  to  endeavor  not  to 
overload  the  stomach.  The  migratory 
instinct  prevails  in  general  over  the 
hunger  instinct. 

As  to  the  second  question — whether 
migratory  birds  take  any  special  care 
to  keep  their  plumage  in  good  condi- 
tion— he  believes  that  the  birds  will 
not  refrain  from  migrating  because  of 
injury  to  the  plumage  or  disorder  in  it. 


His  observations  seem  to  prove  that 
the  dominant  instinct  in  migrating 
birds  is  the  attempt  to  proceed.  The 
stimulus  which  causes  them  to  seek  food 
is  practically  excluded  during  the 
time  of  the  strongest  migratory  im- 
pulse, so  that  at  times  the  birds  ap- 
pear almost  entirely  indifferent  even 
to  their  favorite  delicacies;  thus  the 
falcon  migrates  close  beside  the  dove 
without  injury  to  the  latter. 

Who  Won  the  War? 

A  silly  question,  of  course.  At  least 
six  nations  were  indispensable,  and  the 
other  seventeen   Allied  and  Associated 


COST  IN  MONEY 


A^ 


VJiSI^zr/o-: 


A) 


COST  IN  LIVES 


TOTAL  SACRIFICE 

countries  came  in  "mighty  handy." 
Had  Belgium  not  resisted  the  first 
German  advance  Paris  would  have  been 
taken;  had.  Russia  not  held  the  east- 
ern   front    for    three    years    Germany 
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could  have  poured  overwhelming  forces 
on  the  French  lines  in  the  west;  had 
Italy  not  intervened  on  the  right  side 
the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  would 
have  been  united  with  the  German 
after  the  fall  of  Serbia  and  Russia; 
had  Great  Britain  not  commanded  the 
seas  there  would  have  been  no  block- 
ade of  Germany;  had  France  not  been 
the  backbone  of  resistance  on  land 
Germany  would  have  overruB  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  as  Napoleon 
did  in  his  time;  had  the  United  States 
kept  out  the  war  would  have  dragged 
on  to  a  stalemate.  To  say  "who  won  the 
war?"  is  to  sav  "which  link  makes  the 
chain?" 

None  the  less,  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  rude  sort  of  estimate  of  quantitative 
contributions  (we  say  nothing  about 
quality,  mind  you)  to  the  war  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  various  nations  en- 
gaged. Two  things  are  essential  in 
war,  besides  morale  of  course :  ma- 
terials and  men.  Material  effort  may  be 
measured  in  dollars  spent,  not  includ- 
ing foreign  loans  or  pui'ely  domestic 
expenditures,  by  each  nation  during 
the  war  period.  The  extent  to  which 
man-power  was  put  into  the  actual 
fighting  may  be  measured  by  the  bat- 
tle-losses in  lives.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  pub- 
lished a  statistical  survey  of  the  war 
("The  War  With  Germany,"  by  Colonel 
Leonard  P.  Ayres)  giving  comparative 
tables  of  war  losses  and  expenditures. 
In  the  following  charts  we  have  re- 
duced these  tables  to  percentages  of 
the  total. 

Half-Tones 

Over  4.2i50.000  tolephone  calls  are  made 
in  New  York  daily. 

In  a  i-ecent  English  by-election  a  farm 
laborer  succeeded  his  old  landlord  to  a  seat 
in  Parliament. 

*** 

A  tribe  of  Indians  in  Labrador  has  been 

discovered  which  has  no  gods  or  idols  and 

no  form  of  religious  worship. 
*** 

A  new  telephone  is  installed  on  the  aver- 
age once  a  minute  in  New  York  City.  And 

yet  there  is  a  long  waiting  list. 
*** 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  it  is  said 

that  women  still  hnd  ears.  They  disappeared 

about  the  time  of  the  Oreat  War. 
♦  *♦ 

Si)ain  has  been  importing  minnows  of 
the  spec-ies  Oumbusia  Affinis  from  (ieorgia 

to  kill  malaria-carrying  mosquitoes. 

*** 

Thieves    have    taken    to    covering    their 

fingers     with     collodion     during     busine.^s 

hours,  so  as  to  leave  no  tell-tale  prints. 
*** 

A  member  of  the  German  Reichstag 
who  died  reeontly  served  a  continuous 
term  of  forty-four  years  without  making  a 

single  speech. 

*** 

The  Kubus  of  southern  Sumatra,  one 
of  the  lowest  of  the  savage  races,  are  said 
to  "grow  old  at  twenty,  and  seldom  reach 

the  age  of  thirty." 

*** 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number 
of  people  annually  making  use  of  the 
Forty-second  Street  stations  on  the  New 
York  subway  exceeds  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States. 


Add  This   Beauty 

to  your  features — whiter  teeth 


Millions  of  people  have  learned  a 
way  to  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth.  A 
ten-day  test  will  prove  it,  and  that  test 
is    free. 

This  is  to  urge  that  you  try  the 
method.  Watch  how  your  teeth  im- 
prove. See  what  beauty  whiter  teeth 
can   add. 

A  dingy  film 

Teeth  become  coated  with  a  dingy 
film.  At  first  it  is  viscous — you  can 
feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  enters  crevices  and   stays. 

That  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  It  dims  the  natural  luster.  But 
it  also  is  the  cause  of  most  tooth  trou- 
bles. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Must  combat  it 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
effectively  combat  film.  So  the  tooth 
brush  has  left  much  of  it  intact.  As  a 
result,  the  best-brushed  teeth  will  often 
discolor  and  decay.  Very  few  people 
have  escaped  the  troubles  caused  by 
film. 


Dental  science  has  now  found  effec- 
tive film  combatants.  Authorities  have 
amply  proved  them.  Now  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  advise  their  daily  use. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  And  other 
factors,  now  considered  essential,  are 
included  with  them. 

The  five  effects 

Pepsodent  attacks  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  It  keeps  the  teeth  so 
highly  polished  that  film  less  easily 
adheres. 

It  stimulates  the  salivary  flow — Na- 
ture's great  tooth-protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva  to  neutralize  the  acids  which 
cause   tooth   decay. 

So  every  use  brings  five  effects  which 
authorities   desire. 

Watch  it  act 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear.  Watch  the  other  good 
effects. 

Ten  days  will  show  you  how  much 
this  method  means  to  you  and  yours. 
The  facts  are  most  important.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


PfiTys5clfii\l    I      10-Day  Tube  Free 


The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  authori- 
ties, and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  All  druggists  supply 
the   large   tubes. 


THE     PEPSODENT    COMPANY. 

Dept. 899. 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail   10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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In  the  Heart  of  the  Open 

Country 


s  !  \i 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  New  York 
FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

HERE  is  a  school  in  the  heart  of  the  open  country 
for  boys  from  nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  Fifty 
miles  from  Xew  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King 
Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Stone  School 
offers  the  health  and  vigor  of  a  sane  and  simple  out-door 
life.  With  good  health  and  sound  body  building  as  its 
foundation,  this  School  prepares  for  college  or  business 
life.  Its  recent  graduates  are  found  in  sixteen  leading 
colleges.  The  Stone  School  boy  means  one  equipped  and 
trained  for  individual  efficiency  and  each  bov  is  studied 
j)hysically  and  mentally  with  that  in  view.  There  is  a 
teacher  for  every  eight  boys.  Athletics  are  important  at 
the  school,  which  has  two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for 
every  sport  under  supervision.  Swimming  Pool.  Every 
boy  taught  to  swim.  Woods  life  and  hiking  are  features. 
Come  and  see  for  yourself. 

Write  Personally  for  full  particulars  to 

ALVAN  E.  DUERR,  Head  Master 


Made  in  Italy 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

funds  for  a  magnificent  Italian  hos- 
pital, which  in  its  turn  means  self-re- 
spect and  unwillingness  to  become  a 
burden.  Recently  an  investigator  found 
that  out  of  every  28,000  Italians  there 
was  only  one  in  the  almshouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island  during  a  representa- 
tive year,  while  out  of  every  28,000 
Irish  there  were  140.  What  a  showing, 
when  you  recall  that  85  per  cent,  of 
New  York's  Italians  are  laborers! 

Without  Italian  labor  New  York 
would  come  to  a  standstill.  And  we  are 
beginning,  albeit  tardily,  to  recognize 
a  more  distinguished  usefulness  in  our 
Italians.  Mr.  Celestino  Piva,  the  silk 
merchant,  shines  among  philanthro- 
pists. Mr.  Pizzara  is  superintendent  of 
the  S.  P.  C.  C.  Mr.  La  Guardia  pre- 
sides over  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
Three  learned  Italian — Freschi,  Val- 
enti,  and  Mancuso — wear  the  ermine. 
Dr.  Imperatore,  surgeon  at  Bellevue, 
held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  A.  E.  F.  Dr.  Felice  Ferrero  is  ad- 
mired everywhere  by  sociologists.  Mr. 
Biasi  edits  an  excellent  illustrated 
monthly,  II  Carroccio.  In  daily  journal- 
ism Mr.  Barsotti  directs  II  Progresso 
(circulation  113,600)  and  Mr.  Frugone 
directs  II  Bolletino.  At  Columbia  and 
the  City  College  young  Italians  take 
high  honors.  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo,  for- 
merly of  New  York,  is  President  of 
the  University  of  Washington.  Of  the 
fifteen  artists  who  collaborated  in  de- 
signing the  short-lived  Victory  Arch, 
eight  were  Italians.  The  Piccirilli  broth- 
ers contributed  its  surmounting  quad- 
riga. Raphael  Memoni  shaped  its  gen- 
eral composition.  Tonilli,  Ricci,  Tosti 
and  Martini  modeled  decorative  details. 

At  Bellini's  restaurant — of  which  I 
am,  if  not  the  discoverer,  then  at  any 
rate  the  Dr.  Cook — I  meet  charming 
Italians,  gentlemen  all.  In  Alessan's 
case  you  might  expect  it;  he  is  an 
actor.  Perhaps  you  would  in  Giovanni's; 
Giovanni  set  up  as  a  merchant  last 
year,  and  a  few  years  hence  he  may 
be  selling  Florentine  objets  d'art  up- 
town, as  many  an  Italian  does.  But 
the  rest — ecco!  without  exception  they 
are  garment-makers,  drudging  in  sweat 
shops.  Whence  come  their  beautiful 
manners?  What  explains'  their  refine- 
ment, their  responsiveness  to  beauty, 
their  admiration  for  the  poets,  the 
artists,  the  musicians  who  have  shed 
renown  upon  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
or  mediaeval  Italy?  This  is  "Dante 
year."  My  friends  at  Bellini's  know  it. 
An  Italian,  General  di  Cesnola,  once 
directed  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  They  have  not  forgotten.  And 
their  newspapers  remind'  them  daily 
that  Caruso,  Tetrazzini,  and  Galli-Curci 
reign  supreme  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  That  delights  them. 
They  adore  grand  opera.  In  short,  they 
have  culture,  or  the  makings  of  it. 

It  is  not  only  because  a  fairly  notable 
proportion  of  them  are  sons  or  grand- 
sons of  Italians  once  reasonably  well- 
to-do  in  Italy.  To  a  far  greater  extent 
it  is  because  Italian  blood,  even  among 
laborers,  is  itself  a  synonym  for  refine- 
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ment.  Visit  their  Bowery  theatres.  Ital- 
ians with  subway  mud  still  clinging  to 
their  boots  demand  entertainment 
which,  by  its  dignity  and  charm  and 
artistic  grace,  compels  your  respect. 

Respect,  one  may  add,  is  the  chief 
thing  Italians  ask  of  America.  They 
will  forget  Fiume.  They  may  even  come 
to  tolerate  "la  Proibizione."  But  they 
find  it  hard  to  forgive  Americans  who 
call  them  "Guineas,"  "wops,"  and 
"Dagoes."  Until  that  sort  of  outrage 
stops,  the  Circolo  and  the  Italy-America 
Society  and  all  the  innumerable  organ- 
izations now  endeavoring  to  teach  Ital- 
ians to  love  America  will  encounter 
tremendous  obstacles.  Moreover,  Ital- 
ians want  sympathy.  Given  sympathy, 
plus  respect,  they  are  yours.  In  Little 
Italy  on  the  upper  East  Side,  and  again 
in  Second  Avenue  and  East  Houston 
street,  and  still  again  in  the  Italian 
quarter  on  the  lower  West  Side,  you  see 
Italians  actually  drawn  into  Protestant 
churches  and  made  over  into  Protest- 
ants. Little  or  nothing  in  the  Protestant 
service  attracts  them.  What  attracts  is 
sympathy,  plus  respect — the  implica- 
tion, everywhere,  "Your  worth  is  war- 
rant for  your  welcome."  Which,  by  the 
way,  deserves  to  be  posted  up  con- 
spicuously on  Ellis  Island. 

Scotland,  Connecticut 

The  Industrial  Court — Why? 

Philosophically,  and  in  general,  the 
foremost  concern  of  the  Industrial 
Court  is  to  protect  the  rights  and  lives 
of  the  public,  including  employers  and 
employees.  It  goes  back  to  first  Ameri- 
can principles.  It  guides  away  fi*om 
the  path  pointed  out  by  Lenin.  It  re- 
sists the  deep,  philosophical  motive  of 
Bolshevism,  which  is  the  theory  of  eco- 
nomic force.  It  restores  to  the  majority 
something  that  seems  to  be  drifting 
away.  That  something  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  as  anything  for  which 
the  fathers  fought.  That  something  is 
the  great  prize  of  industrial  peace  and 
industrial  justice,  which  affect  the  pub- 
lic just  as  much  as  they  affect  capital 
and  labor. 

Strikes,  lockouts,  and  other  oppres- 
sive caveman  measures  can  no  longer 
be  considered  mei'e  private  disputes 
under  our  finely  organized  society.  The 
world  is  getting  too  crowded  and  its 
activities  are  becoming  too  scientific. 
Watches  cannot  be  repaired  with 
monkey  wrenches  and  crowbars.  Thei'e 
is  no  valid  reason  why  industrial  dis- 
putes should  not  be  settled  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  than  there  is  a 
reason  for  settling  debts  by  the  use  of 
fists  or  clubs.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  the  majority  should  submit  to 
tremendous  hardship  because  of  quar- 
rels between  members  of  a  minority, 
when  such  quarrels  can  be  settled 
justly  by  the  majority  thru  law.  Courts 
are  not  perfect,  but  they  stand  between 
savagery  and  civilization.  If  criminal 
and  civil  courts  can  be  trusted,  indus- 
trial, courts  can  be  trusted.  "Let  the 
safety  of  the  public  be  the  supreme 
law." 

From  "The  Party  of  the  Third  Part."  by 
Henry  J.  Allen,  publUbed  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.   Pg.   142. 


Makes  Shaving 
Really  Pleasant 


A  LL  men  with  wiry, 

-^j^  heavy  beards  and 

tender  skins,  who  have 

longed  for  a  really  com' 

fortable  shave,  will  realizie 

their  wish  whentheyfirsttry 

Shavaid,  the  beard  softener. 

No  need  for  old-time 

preparations,  rubbing,  hot 

water,  etc.  Just  coat  the 

beard  with  Shavaid. 

Then  apply  your  favor- 

ite  lather  without 

rubbing  it  in.  Then 


shave.  The  beard  will 
come  off  quickly.  Your 
razor  won  t  puU.  Your  face 
wont  feel  "dra^wn^  Youll 
need  no  after-lotions. 
Shavaid  keeps  the  skin  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

Thousands  of  men  have 
adopted  Shavaid.  So  will 
you,  once  you  try  it.  It 
ends  shaving  discomfort. 
Buy  a  tube  now  from  your 
druggist.  Begin  to  enjoy 
shaving. 
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product 


BAUER  &  BLACK    Chicago    New  York    Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24)  556  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


WEST  OF  'FRISCO 

.•\    Superb    Around    the    World    Tour 
Sept.,     1921-Apr.,     1922.     $5215. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  «^  =Bof [oTm^sI!""* 
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TRAVEL 


INDIVIDUAL 
TRA  VEV 


(COOKS) 


?^w\< 


<b 


We  are  arranging 
at  all  times  —  at 
HOME  and  ^Bi?0>iD— Individual 
Tours  covering  transportation, 
Hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  for 
Individuals,  Families  and  small 
Parties,  who  desire  freedom  from 
care  when  traveling.- 

We  are  also  ofi^ering  a  large  vari^ 
ety  of  Escorted  Tours  embracing 
EUROPE  —  CALIFORNIA  —  NA- 
TIONAL. PARKS  —  ALASKA — 
EVANGELINE'S  COUNTRY, 
GULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE,  THE 
SAGUEN  AY  — BERMUDA  — 
WEST  INDIES— AROUND  THE 
WORLD.  Send  for  descriptive 
booklets. 

Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 

Cook's  Traveler's  Cheques 
Good  Everywhere 

THOS.  COOK  i&.  SON 

New  York    Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Montreal      Toronto  Vancouver 


Some  More  Best  People 


VACATION   TRIPS 

Thru  AMERICA  by 
MOTOR— BOAT— TRAIN 

CONTINENTAL  TOURS 

Write  for  Booklet  A3 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Spreckles  Bldg.  506  FIFTH  AVE.  Little  BIdg. 

San  Francisco 


NEW  YORK 


Boston 


EUROPE    1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'  loS^iiiLr^^' 


HOTEL 
TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

600  Rooms         600  Baths 

$2.50  up,  Single 
$4.50  up,  Double 

Sample  Rooms  $6.00  Per  Day 


HEADQUARTERS   IN  DETROIT  FOR 

Old  Colony  Club 
Detroit  Automobile  Club 


A    "best    man"    who    can 
bear   the    test    of    service 


A   Community   Servant 

By  Mimiie  Ainsworth  Wilson 

A  tribute  to  the  "best  man"  of  Jef' 

ferson,  Iowa,  by  one  who  knows — 

his  ivife. 

Any 
tourist 
on  the 
Line  oln 
Highway 
will  see  in 
Jefferson 
a  fine 
bronze 
statue  of 
L  incoln. 
A  modest 
plate  on 
one  side 
reads, 
"The  gift 
of  E.  B. 
Wilson  to 

Greene  County  and  the  Lincoln  High- 
way." This  introduces  my  sub- 
ject, the  man  all  people  in  the  com- 
munity would  agree  on  as  the  "best" 
man,  if  modest,  faithful,  useful  service 
— rare  service — were  to  be  the  meas- 
urement of  the  man. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  practiced  law  in  the  city  and 
gained  for  himself  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  successful  attorney  in  Central 
Iowa.  Many  young  men  starting  in 
their  work  are  heard  to  say,  "I  want 
to  make  Mr.  Wilson  my  ideal  in  busi- 
ness." 

Why  do  I  say  this  man  is  the  "best" 
in  our  community?  Because  he  stands 
for  good  living  and  right  thinking  in 
more  ways  in  our 
community  than  any 
other  individual.  He 
is  democratic,  mod- 
est, big-hearted  and 
full  of  the  spirit  of 
"Let  me  live  in  a 
house  by  the  side 
of  the  road  and  be 
a  friend  to  man." 
When  prosperity 
came  to  this  man, 
instead  of  lavishing 
money  on  himself  he 
lived  in  a  modest, 
picturesque  bunga- 
low, and  gave  to 
others.  Many  are  the 
young  people  who 
have  been  assisted  in 
their  education  by 
him;  for  over  thirty 
years  he  has  been  a 
teacher  in  a  Sun- 
day school,  an  elder 
of  the  church  and 
given  very  gener- 
ously to  all  its  work ; 
he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  library 
board  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the 
city  library;  the 
playground  appar- 
atus   on    the    public 


Back  on  tlie  job 
into 


school  grounds  came  from  his  kind- 
ness; he  has  been  a  faithful  worker 
and  helper  in  promoting  one  of  the 
best  Chautauquas  in  the  county;  in 
various  kinds  of  organizations — Farm- 
ers' Community  Clubs,  patriotic  drives, 
educational  meetings,  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
faithful  helper  and  highly  appreciated 
speaker. 

Last  year  he  left  his  law  office  and 
went  to  France  to  work  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Blessed  with  tact, 
willingness  to  work  and  a  deep  love  for 
the  boys  he  helped  to  establish  and 
make  Menton,  in  southern  France,  one 
of  the  most  popular  Leave  Areas  in 
France.  One  soldier  in  writing  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  work  said,  "He  will  have  boys 
in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  who 
will  be  his  friends  for  the  true  kind- 
ness he  showed  them  in  France." 

And  here  is  another  reason  why  this 
man  is  the  "best  man"  in  my  town. 
In  his  home  he  is  the  soul  of  kindness, 
to  the  young  and  careless,  to  the  aged 
and  infirm,  to  his  household  in  every 
way,  he  is  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
inspiration.  Of  too  many  fine  men  it  is 
said,  "They  are  angels  in  public,  but 
something  else  in  the  home." 
•  After  knowing  this  man  in  the  home 
for  over  twenty-seven  years,  the  best 
thing  I  can  say  of  him  is  "He  is  even 
better  in  his  home  than  in  public." 

An  Unpolitical  Mayor 

By  Mrs.  H.  E.  Grayton 

The  story  of  a  "reform  mayor"  ivho 
really  reformed  something,  and 
whom  a  fellow-citizen  is  tvilling  to 
vouch  for  as  "the  best  man"  in  the 
town. 

In  1911,  when 
Lima,  Ohio,  was  in 
need  of  a  good 
mayor,  conditions 
having  become  about 
as  bad  as  they  could 
well  be,  so  that 
many  good  men  re- 
fused to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  make  things 
better,  a  man,  Cor- 
bin  N.  Shook,  with- 
out political  ambi- 
tions, was,  without 
his  knowledge  or 
consent,  nominated 
for  mayx)Y  by  the  So- 
cialist party.  Tho  a 
native  of  Lima,  he 
was  unknown'  in  lo- 
cal politics.  Of  a 
quiet  and  retiring 
nature,  he  had  no 
aspiration  to  office. 
He  entered  upon 
the  campaign  with 
the  determination  to 
put  up  a  clean  fight, 
and  made  no  pre- 
election promises 
save  that  he  would, 
if  elected,  faithfully 
after  a  little  jaunt  enforce  the  laws, 
politics  Kis     campaign     ex- 
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penses,  as  reported,  were  about  $2.50 
for  cards  announcing  his  candidacy. 
No  one  thought  he  had  a  ghost  of  a 
chance,  but  when  returns  came  in  a 
genuine  surprize  awaited  friends  and 
foes. 

Another  surprize  came  when  his  of- 
ficial family  was  announced — not  a 
single  politician  among  them.  No 
man  was  appointed  because  he  was 
a  "good  fellow,'  or  to  pay  a  pre-elec- 
tion pledge.  He  chose  each  man  with 
one  thought  in  view;  that  of  his  ability 
to  do  the  work  required,  rather  than 
for  personal  or  political  affiliations.  In 
consequence  the  officials  were  efficient, 
and  a  business-like  atmosphere  per- 
vaded  the  city  offices. 

Naturally  this  caused  much  com- 
ment, especially  among  the  members 
of  the  party  which  had  nominated  him, 
and  they  gave  him  as  much  trouble  as 
did  the  law-breaking  element,  but  hav- 
ing had  a  vision  he  was  steadily  true 
to  it  despite  ridicule  and  threats. 
Quietly  and  modestly  our  mayor  held 
to  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

Of  course  he  was  misrepresented  and 
maligned.  From  Maine  to  California 
he  was  attacked,  especially  in  papers 
representing     the     interests     of     vice. 

In  1912  there  were  2234  arrests 
brought  to  his  court  for  trial.  Of  these, 
1982 — or  nearly  89  per  cent — were 
traceable  to  drink.  In  1913  out  of  2392 
arrests,  2152,  or  89%  per  cent,  were 
due  to  the  same  cause  and  were  so 
stated  by  the  mayor.  Lima,  like  most 
cities,  had  the  problems  of  the  saloon 
and  the  red  light  district.  From  the 
first,  Mr.  Shock's  policemen  were  given 
instructions  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
obeyed,  without  exceptions. 

Perhaps  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office  Mr.  Shook  showed  his  caliber  as 
much  as  at  any  time.  The  day  his  suc- 
cessor took  the  office  this  man,  who  for 
two  years  had  earnestly  and  honestly 
done  his  part  to  put  Lima  on  the  map 
as  a  clean  and  decent  city,  was  to  be 
found  at  his  printing  office,  quietly  and 
modestly    doing    business     as    before- 

Harding  Plays  the  Game 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

words,  if  self-control  is  a  virtue,  he  cer- 
tainly has  that  virtue.  He  generally 
drives  well  and  he  handles  his  mashie 
like  a  pro.  He  does  not  play  a  mid-iron 
well,  and  a  bunker  for  him  is  the  death 
knell  of  a  hole.  His  putting  depends 
•  largely  on  the  success  of  his  game. 

Also,  he  praises  a  good  shot,  of  foe 
as  well  as  of  partner.  He  never  sulks 
when  beaten,  but  he  is  distinctly  elated 
when  he  wins.  He  does  not  take  lessons, 
he  does  not  practise — every  one  seems 
agreed  that  he  would  play  a  game  far 
better  than  that  of  the  average  golfer 
if  he  did.  He  is  reluctant  to  accept  the 
privilege  of  going  thru  ahead  of  other 
players,  as,  by  tradition,  they  want  a 
President  to  do.  He  does  not  exactly 
like  to  leave  Senators  who  are  playing 
with  him  to  come  on  later.  He  is  quite 
democratic,  you  see.  In  fact  he  is  even 
non-partizan — he  likes  to  play  with 
Democrats  as  well  as  with  Republicans! 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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DIVIDENDS 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE  OF 

American  Light  &  Traction  Co. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Comp.Tny 
at  a  meeting  held  July  5th,  1921,  declared  a  CASH 
dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  tlie  Preferred  Stock, 
and  CASH  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  Com- 
mon Stock,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  one 
share  of  Common  Stork  on  every  On<'  Hundred 
(100)  shares  of  Common  Stock  outstanding,  all 
payable   August   1st.    1921. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  3  o'clock  P. 
M.  on  July  14th,  1921,  and  will  reopen  at  10 
o'clock  A.   M.   on  July  29th,   1921. 

C.   N.   JELLIFFE.  Secretary. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Allegheny   Avenue    and    19th    Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  Uth,  1921. 
At  a  special  meetiug  held  this  day,  the  Board 
of  Directors  declared  a  dividend  of  three  dollars 
($3.00)  per  share  from  the  accumulated  surplus 
of  tlie  company,  on  both  common  and  preferred 
stocks,  payable'  October  1st,  1921,  to  stockliolders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  September 
12th,    1921.     Cheeks    will   be    mailed. 

WALTER    U.     HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Seven  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Convertible  Gold  Bonds 
Due  August  1,  1925 
Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  August  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston, 
will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  Street,  or  in  Boston  at  The 
Merchants    National    Bank. 

H.    BLAIR-SMITH,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Five  Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Gold  Notes 
Due  February  1,  1924 
Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  August  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston, 
will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  Wall  Street,  or  in  Boston  at  The 
Merchants   National    Bank. 

H.   BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MAXXJFACTURIXG  COMPANY. 

A    Dividend   of   two   per   cent.    (.^1.00   per   share) 

.on     the     COMMON     Stock    of     this    Company,     for 

the    quarter    ending    Jime    30,    1921,    will    be    paid 

July    30,     1921,     to    stockholders    of    record     as    of 

June   30,    1921.  h.    F.   BAETZ,   Treasurer. 

New    York,   June    IS,    1921. 
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You  Buy  Insurance 

At  times  you  may  need  impartial  advice,  accurate 
information  and  failhrul  service. 

Thirty  years'  combined  experience  and  study  at 
your  command.  Fees  reasonable  and  adjusted  to 
service  rer.derecj, 

W.  E.  UNDERWOOD.  95  William  St..  New  York  City 

( FortKer  //isitfiiacc-  lidiror,  "  Tht  Indtfotdent"' ) 


New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet 
called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks  That 
Kept   Us   Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Why 
Gamble  Z 


The  basic  Law  of  Action-Reaction 
governs  both  speculative  and  in- 
vestment markets.  While  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  anticipate 
"day-to-day"  ripples,  the  great  major 
movements  are  regular  almost  as 
the  tides  themselves. 


Babson's  Reports 

Based  on  fundamental  statistics,  Babson's 
reports  carefully  forecast  these  major  move- 
ments. They  enable  you  to  find  the  real 
"buys"  at  low  tide— to  sell  out  as  your  hold- 
ings reach  near  the  peak— and  then  to  buy 
in  again  at  close  to  bottom  prices. 

Report  and  Booklet 
on  Request] ^^^1 

A  recent  Babson  Bulletin 
and  booklet  "Getting  the 
Most  from  Your  Money' ' 
will  be  sent  to  interested 
investors  without  charge 

Merely  Ask  for 

Bulletin  C-49 

Roger  W.  Babson's 

Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

(Suburb  of  Boston) 
The  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 

in  the  World 


iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiniuillllliil 


Clip  Off  Here 


iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiJJiiiiimiiiiii 


I  Memo    Secreta^  | 

=  Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  founder  of  The  Babson  i 

=  Statistical    Organization     Wellesley,    Hills,    82,  = 

I  Mass.,  as  follows:   Please  send  a  copy  of  Special  i 

=  BuUetinNo.  G-49   and  Booklet,     Qetting  the  Most  ^ 

I  /rom  Your  Money"— gratis.  = 

niiiimiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiMi inn ir i iiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiujiff 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance   Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized    1850.      Non-Participating 
Policies      only.        Over       Forty-five 
Million   Dollars   Paid  to   Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  M.  D  ,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Company.  Address  Home  Office,  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


CHARTERED    1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


CAPITAL,  S2.000,000 


45-47  WALL  STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $15,020,679.60 


This  Company  acts  .is  Kxrcutor,  Administrator,  Trustef.  Guardian.  Committee.  Court  Depositary  and  in  all  other  recognized 
tfust  cipacities.  It  tfccivcs  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  It  holds  and  manages  securities  and 
other  properti*.  re.d  and  personal,  lor  estates,  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  morie-affes,  and 
.'iS  Registrar  and  Transler  Aeent  for  corporate  bonds  and  stocks. 

KDWARn  W.  SHELDON.  President  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS.  Asst.  Secretary 

WILLIAM  M.  KlN'i.SLEY,  First  Vice-President  ROBERT  S.  OSBORNE.  Asst.  Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  rF.LL.  Vice-Pret-dent  WILLIAM  C.  LEE.  Asst.  Secretary 

\VILFRED  J.  WORCESTER    Secretary  THOMAS  H.  WILSON.  Asst.  Secretan' 

FREDERIC  W.  ROBBERT,  Asst.  Secretary  WILLIAM  G.  GREEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

ALTON  S.  KEELER.   Asst.  Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chairinan  of  tbe  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES      CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.  JR. 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY  HENRY  W     DE  FOREST 

EDWARD  W.SHELDON        WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD    WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP  OGDEN  MILLS  WILLIAM  SLOANE 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 
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Does  shaving  irritate 
your  skin? 

"p*VEN  the  sharpest  razor  blade  will  irritate 
^~'  a  skin  that  is  sensitive.  Yet  there  is 
no  need  for  you  to  endure  irritation  when 
you  shave. 

Try  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream, 
and  see  how  comfortable  your  shave  will  be. 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  has 
an  exclusive  medicinal  property  that  soothes 
the  sensitive  skin,  heals  little  cuts.  Leaves 
your  face  smooth  and  cool.  No  need  to  use 
a  lotion. 

Get  your  first  jar  from  your  druggist  today 
— 50c.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied 
send  us  50c  and  give  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress. We  will  mail  you  a  jar  of  Ingram's 
Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  and  a  tube  of 
Ingram's  Zodenta  for  the  teeth. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  company 

Windsor,  Ont.       S4  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Itifftdcms 

Thet^eutic  Shavir^  Ct^aa^ 


OlHere  is 
Comfort 


In.  Svety 
Jap 


Sound  Yourself! 

(Continued  from   page   22) 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Alisolute  safety  is  tlie  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate iind  luiiform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  socin  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
erniiiint  honds,  llie  retiirn  under  which  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  siire  and  certain 
than  an  annuitv  -witli  tlie  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larg-T  by  fur  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savinprs,  or  invested  in  securities  Kiving  rea- 
Bonal)le  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  apid  CT  woiild  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  -will  '.rive  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    ase,    male    or    female. 


MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  and  con- 
sidered. Publi.'^hed  in  A-1  style,  if  accented. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  e.xainination.  RoxiiUUGii  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.   Established  1898. 


Cnt  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  na,  viMb  yonr  name  and 
address  { no  money);  and  we  will  Bend  you  oar  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Youmayosa 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  Da 
$185.    If  you  don'tlike  it  return  it.    SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept,  350     St.  Louie,  Mo. 


BOrH>PTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  Tlie  Bon- 
Opto  system  quicl<ly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  worU-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


that  permits  you  to  be  lazy,  careless, 
self-indulgent.  A  real  man  goes  for  the 
hardest  thing  in  sight.  He  scorns  the 
easy  thing,  as  unworthy  of  his  mettle. 
You  aren't  a  real  man  till  you  are  up 
against  a  trial  or  task  so  hard  that  you 
can't  sleep  nights,  for  thinking  of  it 
and  wrestling  with  it. 

3.  Is  it  original?  A  career,  no  mat- 
ter how  fine,  should  never  be  copied  or 
imitated.  The  true  function  of  work 
is  to  express  the  worker.  As  no  two 
people  are  exactly  alike,  nobody's  work 
or  success  should  be  taken  as  a  pattern 
for  anybody  else.  Here  is  where  most 
young  people  err.  They  envy  or  idolize 
a  popular  favorite,  and  wish  to  follow 
his  or  her  profession.  Actors,  writers 
and  singers,  even  firemen,  policemen 
and  politicians,  are  eternally  pestered 
with  foolish  pleas  of  admirers  for  a 
chance  to  enter  the  same  career.  Often 
parents  or  teachers  or  friends  destroy 
a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness  by 
insisting  that  a  young  person  do  some- 
thing for  a  living  that  he  never  can  do 
well,  and  so  hates  to  do  at  all.  Every 
man  must  evolve  his  career  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness. 

^.  Is  it  vocational?  The  one  sure 
way  to  good  luck  of  any  kind  is  thru 
work.  Fortune  beckons  only  to  the  man 
who  is  on  the  job.  Success  lies  in  doing 
most  of  what  you  can  do  best.  Anything 
worth  having  must  be  earned  by  joint 
exercise  of  brain,  heart  and  body.  The 
choice  of  vocation  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. There  are  more  than  one  thou- 
sand popular  vocations — and  perhaps 
950  of  them  are  the  ones  for  you  not 
to  select.  Few  mortals  possess  a  range 
of  talent  covering  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  world's  vocations.  How  are 
you  going  to  find  one  chance  out  of 
twenty  to  make  good?  No  system  of 
vocational  guidance  should  be  held  in- 
fallible, yet  most  systems  are  likely 
to  be  helpful. 

5.  7s  it  definite?  A  vague  longing 
for  wealth,  health,  freedom,  fame  or 
power  is  not  an  asset  but  a  liability. 
You  are  apt  to  waste  hours,  dollars, 
nerves  and  emotions  in  hankering  when 
you  should  be  hustling.  Dreams  and 
hopes  undirected  may  become  the  worst 
form  of  dissipation.  I  know  of  people 
who  lost  their  reason  wishing  for 
things  that  could  never  be.  Itemize 
your  purpose.  Get  the  whole  thing 
down  on  paper,  then  figure  it  out  as 
you    would    a    mathematical    problem. 

6.  Is  it  conformable?  The  greatest 
men  have  had  to  change  their  plans 
most  often.  The  arrow  is  fixed — the  bow 
flexible.  Your  purpose  must  be  fixed — 
your  plan  flexible.  Do  not  despair  when 
your  business  goes  to  pieces,  your  friend 
turns  traitor,  your  people  misunder- 
stand your  motives,  your  best  work 
fails,  your  enemies  exult,  or  your  hap- 
piness dies  out.  Providence  merely 
warns    you    that    your    method    needs 


improving.  Hold  to  your  aim,  but  try 
another  avenue.  And  don't  limit  God 
by  a  foreordained  conclusion  as  to 
times  and  seasons.  It  may  take  you 
one  year,  or  twenty  years  to  succeed. 
No  matter. 


7.  Is  it  e.ssential?  Does  it  fill  a 
popular  need  in  a  popular  way?  Will 
the  public  want  to  buy,  largely  and 
regularly,  the  products  or  services  you 
may  have  to  offer  when  your  life  work 
is  finally  established?  The  same  career 
balances  reasons  and  results.  The  rea- 
sons for  choosing  and  evolving  it  are 
personal,  they  must  satisfy  you;  but 
the  results  of  your  thought  and  labor 
must  belong  to  the  general  public,  and 
satisfy  wholly  the  people  you  serve. 
The  born  artist  (I  use  the  word  in  a 
broad  sense)  thinks  too  much  of  his 
own  feeling;  while  the  born  trades- 
man thinks  too  much  of  popular  de- 
mand. The  ideal  is  to  create  something 
as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can  make  it, 
for  the  sheer  delight  of  self  expression 
thru  a  noble  masterpiece ;  then  to  find 
a  market  for  your  work  that  will  yield 
money  corresponding  to  its  real  value. 

8.  Is  it  productive?  When  you  have 
reached  the  height  of  your  business, 
trade  or  profession,  what  income  should 
be  yours?  How  does  the  average,  also 
the  maximum,  that  members  of  your 
vocation  earn  compare  with  that  re- 
ceived by  workers  in  other  fields?  Are 
there  side  lines  of  profit  you  could  take 
up  without  damage  to  the  main  line  of 
endeavor?  While  money  should  not  tempt 
a  man  to  sacrifice  principles  and  ideals 
worth  more  than  money,  the  elemental 
instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the 
subliminal  desire  to  accomplish  large 
good  that  only  money  makes  possible 
should  unite  to  force  every  man,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  financially  independent 
and  thus  morally  free. 

9.  Is  it  cooperative?  Are  you  plan- 
ning to  work  alone — or  with  a  body  of 
experts  who  will  piece  you  out  and 
back  you  up?  The  day  of  one-man 
power  is  over.  Ambition  climbs  now 
thru  organization.  Perhaps  the  main 
reason  why  business  attracts  the  keen- 
est, brightest  youths  of  America  is  that 
only  business  can,  till  now,  furnish  the. 
organization  that  means  to  the  worker 
both  education  and  promotion  by  a 
method  guaranteeing  results. 

10.  Is  it  devotional?  Is  your  work 
as  much  religion  to  you  as  your  wor- 
ship? Do  you  base  your  whole  scheme 
of  life  on  a  mission  you  have  to  per- 
form? Is  the  service  you  are  to  render 
bigger  and  finer  than  the  sale  of  it 
would  call  for?  Would  you  patiently 
and  cheerfully  go  through  any  amount 
of  hardship,  to  reach  your  goal  and 
enact  your  purpose?  Is  your  labor,  even 
the  drudgery,  lightened  and  strength- 
ened by  your  love? 
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"Could'nt  you  find  any  eggs,  dear?"  a 
woman  asked  her  little  city  niece  who  was 
visiting  her  on   her  farm. 

"No,  auntie,"  said  the  child,  "the  hens 
were  scratching  all  around  as  hard  as  they 
could,  but  they  hadn't  found  a  single  egg." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"Strange,"  said  the  first  tramp  medi- 
tatively, "how  few  of  our  youthful  dreani.< 
ever  come  true !" 

"Oh,  I  dunno,"  said  his  companion  ;  'I 
remember  when  I  used  to  dream  about 
wearin'  long  trousers,  qnd  now  I  guess  I 
wear  'em  longer  than  any  one  else  in  the 
country." — London   Opinion. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  girl,"  asked  a 
stranger  of  a  child  he  found  weeping  bit- 
terly. 

"I  can't  find  my  mamma." 

"When  you're  out  with  your  mother  you 
should  hang  on  to  her  skirts.  Then  you 
wouldn't  get  lost." 

"I'm  too  little.  T  can't  reach  them." — 
American  Legion  Weekly, 

A  little  slum  child  was  enjoying  his  first 
glimpse  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  setting  sun 
was  gilding  the  grass  and  roses  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  and  on  a  little  stool  he 
sat  beside  the  farmer's  wife,  who  was 
plucking  a  chicken. 

He  watched  the  operation  gravely  for 
some  time.  Then  he  spoke : 

"Do  yer  take  off  their  clothes  every  night, 
lidy  T'— Blighty. 

An  emigrant  ship  was  wrecked  and  many 
survivors  landed  on  the  Falkland  Islands. 
When  the  news  reached  home  the  minister 
of  a  church  to  which  some  of  the  emigrants 
had  belonged  included  in  the  service  a 
prayer  for  the  victims  of  the  wreck. 

Being  a  very  cautious  man,  he  worded 
his  prayer  in  this  way  : 

"Be  with  our  brethren  stranded  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  which  are  situated  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean." — Exchange. 

On  Johnny's  first  day  at  school  he  was 
given  a  registration  card  on  which  his 
mother  was  to  write  his  birth  record.  The 
following  day  he  arrived  without  the  regis- 
tration slip.  "Johnny,"  said  the  teacher, 
"you  must  bring  an  excuse  for  being  tardy 
and  don't  forget  the  slip  about  when  you 
were  born."  All  out  of  breath  the  next  day 
Johnny  rushe<l  in,  holding  a  note  from  his 
mother.  "Teacher,"  he  gasped,  "I  brought 
the  excuse  for  being  tardy,  but  I  forgot  the 
one  for  being  born." — New  York  Globe. 

A  young  dandy  was  walking  down  a 
street,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  dog 
that  began  to  snap  at  his  heels.  Its  mistress 
made  no  effort  to  call  it  off.  so  he  turned 
and  gave  the  dog  an  admonitory  kick. 

"Brute!"  cried  the  woman,  "kick  a  little 
defenseless  animal !  That  little  creature 
is  a  pet,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  such 
treatment." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  your  dog.  But  you  should 
have  called  it  off." 

"It  would  not  have  hurt  you ;  it  is  a 
pet." 

"I  did  not  care  to  be  bitten  by  it.  never- 
theless, madam.  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
favorite  at  home  myself." — Scientific 
Natureopnth. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

John  D.  Rockefeller — A  musician  is 
the  gift  of  God. 

George  W.  Trtjett — The  home  is 
woman's  contribution  to  the  world. 

Glen  Buck — Too  many  men  park  their 
brains  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street. 

Lord  Ashfield — One  of  the  greatest 
allies  Bolshevism  has  today  is  decayed 
teeth. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murr.\y  Btjtler — The  se- 
curity of  France  is  the  basis  of  the  world's 
peace.  -  . 

John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr. — Any  man 
is  foolish  who  lets  his  heart  run  away 
with  his  head  in  selecting  a  wife. 

Lady  Duff-Gordon — Only  a  woman 
with  features  of  Venus-like  regularity  can 
safely   essay   the  straight-brimmed   hat. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — A  diplomat  is  a  man 
who  tells  something  that  isn't  exactly  so 
to  some  other  man  who  doesn't  believe  it. 

William  Jennings  Bryan — The  great 
sin  of  this  generation  is  mind  worship. 
They  are  turning  out  agnostics  in  our  uni- 
versities. 

B.  Baer — Kaiser  will  not  be  very  pres- 
ent at  peace  choir  rehearsal.  Which  is 
gross  slight  to  man  who  made  conference 
possible. 

Henry  Jones  Ford — Hard  things  have 
been  said  of  our  Congress  but  it  has  never 
been  rated  quite  so  low  in  character  as  a 
nominating  convention. 

Madame  Curie — It  is  absurd  to  divide 
intelligence  into  male  and  female.  There 
are  intelligent  people,  and  there  are  people 
who  are  not  so  intelligent. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Warner,  of  New  York — 
Given  a  sound  constitution  and  a  clean 
record,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  or 
woman  should  not  reach  150  years. 

Mary  Austin  —  What  women  have 
learned  thru  the  correlation  of  honors  and 
incomes  is  that  high  place  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  sex  as  it  is  of  personality. 

Agnes  Repplier — The  British  navvy 
who  killed  his  wife  because  she  forgot  to 
feed  the  bulldog  was  the  legitimate,  but 
too  highly  specialized,  product  of  humane 
societies. 

Edwin  Markham — The  social  problem 
is  how  to  so  organize  the  world  that  every- 
one from  the  least  to  the  greatest  who 
renders  honest  service  shall  receive  what 
is  necessary  for  complete  life — bread, 
beautv.  and  brotherhood. 


Opening  Nights 

Snapshots  of  1921  offered  the  always 
popular  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  Lew  Fields 
■A  happy  niedi\im  for  the  display  of  their 
monkeyshines.  Fair  musical  revue.  (Selwyn 

Theater.) 

The  Skylark,  by  Thomas  P.  Robertson, 
is  an  American  comedy  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  marriage:  fairly  entertaining, 
with  good  dialog  in  parts,  but  not  com- 
|.rlliiis'y    interesting.    (Belmont    Theater.) 
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The  First  Time  It  Was  Ever  Said 


"Nothing  can  settle  our  affairs  so  expeditiously  as  a  declaration  for  independence.  .  .  .  'The 
United  States  of  America'  will  sound  as  pompously  in  the  world  and  in  history  as  'the  kingdom 
of  Great   Britain.'"— Thomas  Paine,   1737-1809. 

If  Georgfe  Washington  was  the  Father  of  his  Country,  Thomas  Paine,  whatever  may  or  may  not  have 
been  his  religious  beliefs  and  his  general  way  of  life,  may  be  called  the  Father  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. At  a  time  when  the  colonies  were  worrying  along  with  supplications  and  petitions  to  the  King, 
and  when  George  Washington  himself  was  still  a  loyal  British  subject,  Thomas  Paine,  the  son  of  some  un- 
obtrusive English  Quakers,  launched  the  heresy  of  his  "Common  Sense,"  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  in  unmis- 
takable terms  the  arguments  for  and  the  need  of  American  independence.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  it  now  stands  goes  straight  back  to  "Common  Sense"  as  its  source.  George  Washington  was  not  slow  in 
saying,  from  his  sober  standpoint,  that  Paine  had  set  down  "sound  doctrine  and  unanswerable  reasoning." 

Thruout  his  life  Paine's  path  was  marked  by  controversy  and  agitation.  He  was  a  born  contro- 
versialist, a  born  disturber  of  the  established  order;  he  had  a  lively  and  versatile  originality.  "Common 
Sense"  was  his  first  bomb;  his  next  was  "The  Rights  of  Man."  published,  amidst  furious  excitement,  in  an- 
swer to  Burke's  calmly  British  point  of  view  expressed  in  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France."  His 
last  great  stroke  was  "The  Age  of  Reason,"  a  passionate  statement  of  eighteenth  century  religious  heresy 
and  unbelief.  This,  more  than  any  other  thing,  darkened  his  reputation  in  history  for  generations  to  come; 
to  this  day,  if  people  know  nothing  else  about  Thomas  Paine,  they  can  say  readily  that  he  was  an  "atheist" 
—whereas  his  religious  unorthodoxy  was  only  one  expression  of  the  restless  and  radical  mind  that  planted 
the  seed  of  our  independence. 
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''The  future  belongs  to  the  nation  that  owns  the  most  oil." — Premier  Briand 

This  Changing  World 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

VII— Fluid  Fuel 


SINCE  man  took  to  using  fuel  to  do  his  hard  work  he 
has  progressed  toward  lighter  and  more  mobile  ma- 
terial. The  first  steam  engines  were  fed  with  solid 
wood  or  coal  and  most  of  them  still  are.  But  petroleum  has 
been  found  superior  to  solid  fuel  and  now  steamers  and 
locomotives  are  using  it  wherever  they  can.  In  1876  came 
a  discovery  that  ranks  next  to  the  discovery  of  the  steam 
engine,  that  is,  the  discovery  of  how  to  do  without  the 
steam  engine.  Instead  of  burning  coal  or  oil  to  make  steam 
in  a  big  boiler  and  then  turn  this  steam  into  a  cylinder  to 
push  the  piston,  Dr.  N.  A.  Otto  invented  an  engine  in 
which  an  inflammable  gas  is  mixed  with  air  in  the  cylinder 
itself  and  ignited  there,  so  making  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion,  raised  to  high  temperature  by  the  explosion, 
do  the  pushing.  This  means  a  gain  in  efficiency  of  300  or 
400  per  cent  and  a  much  greater  gain  in  convenience  and 
compactness.  The  fuel  of  an  internal  combustion  engine 
may  be  natural  or  artificial  gas,  vaporized  gasoline  as  in 
the  ordinary  automobile  engine,  or  sprayed  petroleum  as 
in  the  Diesel  engine. 

The  next  step  ahead  is  to  do  away  with  fuel  of  any  sort 
and  use  sun  power  directly,  but  nobody  knows  how  to  do 
this  economically  except  the  green  leaves  and  they  will 
not  tell  us. 

The  successive  stages,  therefore,  in  the  rarefaction  of  our 
fuel  may  be  put  down  in  this  fashion: 

Solid      :     Liquid      :     Gaseous      :     Immaterial 

coal        :  oil  :  gas  :  light 

A  correspondent  complains  that  in  enumerating  all  pos- 
sible sources  of 
power  I  have 
not  included 
electricity  in  the 
list.  The  reason 
why  I  left  it  out 
is  because  elec- 
tricity is  not  a 
source  of  power, 
but  merely  a 
means  for  trans- 
mitting power. 
We  would  not 
say  that  the 
machinery  in  a 
factory  is  "run 
by  leather"  when 
a  leather  belt 
connects  the 
machinery  to  the 


Comparative  EflBciency  of  Steam  and  Internal  Conihiislion  Engines 

RANGE 

EFFICIENCY 

Temperature     of 

iteam  at  entrance 

or      gases      after 

ignition. 

Temperature     of 

exhaust  steam  or 

gases. 

Theoretical. 

Prarlical. 

Steam    engine    reciprocating    ordi- 
nary     

330°  F. 

212°  F. 

13.4% 

10% 

Steam    engine    reciprocating    with 
super-heater  and  condenser 

650°  F. 

100°  F. 

287o 

14% 

Steam  turbine 

650°  F. 

100°  F. 

287o 

17% 

Gas  eneine 

(5000°  F.) 

(800°  F.) 

50% 

29% 

Dipsel   friffine         

•  •  ■  • 

50% 

36% 

power  shaft  of  the  engine.  So  if  the  manufacturer 
takes  out  the  belting  and  instead  connects  each  machine 
with  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current,  he  may  have 
gained  in  economy  and  convenience,  but  he  has  not  added 
to  his  power  for  the  same  steam  engine  or  water  wheel 
must  drive  the  dynamo  to  provide  the  current  as  used  to 
run  the  shaft  and  belting.  The  electric  dynamo  and  motor, 
tho  among  the  latest  of  man's  inventions,  are  the  most 
nearly  perfect.  Within  a  few  years  after  their  invention 
they  had  reached  nearly  the  limit  of  their  theoretical  ca- 
pacity. A  good  dynamo  will  convert  96  per  cent  of  the 
energy  of  a  drive  wheel  into  the  energy  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent and  a  good  motor  will  reverse  this  transformation 
with  the  same  efficiency.  These  machines  are  then  prac- 
tically perfect  and  there  is  almost  no  improvement  possible 
in  them  except  in  size,  weight,  appearance,  etc.  Compare 
the  dynamo  which  wastes  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
energy  fed  into  it  with  the  steam  engine,  a  hundred  years 
older,  that  still  wastes  85  per  cent. 

But  however  superior  a  transformer  of  energy  the 
dynamo  may  be,  it  is  no  more  an  originator  of  energy 
than  the  steam  engine.  You  can  never  get  out  of  a  ma- 
chine more  than  you  put  into  it  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
steam  engine,  not  nearly  so  much.  So  whether  we  install 
a  dynamo  run  by  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam  engine  run  by 
coal  or  a  gas  engine  run  by  petroleum,  we  must  look  up  to 
the  sun  as  the  source  of  the  power.  Yet  when  we  discuss 
the  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  after  our  oil  and  coal 
runs    low    we    often    hear   folks    say   complacently    "Never 

mind,  we  will 
use  electricity 
then  and  that's 
much  nicer." 

It  would  in- 
deed be  a  gain 
in  convenience 
and  economy  if 
all  the  r  a  i  1- 
roads  and  power 
plants  east  of 
the  Alleghenies 
were  brought 
into  one  systetn 
of  electrification 
as  has  been  al- 
ready planned, 
but  that  would 
not  solve  the 
problem      of 
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primary  motive  power.  Even  if  we  harnessed  all  the  water 
falls  there  would  still  be  need  for  coal.  There  is  much  exag- 
gerated expectation  in  the  popular  mind  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  water  power.  Steinmetz  has  calculated  the 
extreme  limits  of  "America's  Energy  Supply"  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electrical  Revieiv  for  July,  1918.  By  taking  the  total 
yearly  rainfall  of  the  continent  of  North  America  between 
the  latitudes  of  30  and  50  degrees  and  multiplying  by  the 
avei-age  hight  of  the  land  above  the  sea  he  finds  that  the 
total  energy  derived  from  running  down  all  this  water  to 
the  sea-level  would  be  about  one  billion  kilo-watt-years. 
But  part  of  this  water  has  to  go  to  the  crops  or  we  should 
have  nothing  to  eat.  We  must  have  a  little  to  drink  and  we 
ought  to  take  a  bath  occasionally.  There  will  be  a  lot  lost 
by  evaporation  and  we  cannot  count  on  our  water  motors 
turning  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  fall  into  driving 
power.  Making  deductions  for  all  these  we  have  left  230,- 
000,000  kilo-watt-years  as  the  total  theoretical  maximum 
energy  derivable  from  the  precipitation  of  water  on  the 
whole  of  our  country. 

And  what  a  country  this  would  be  turned  into  one  big 
power  plant.  No  Niagara  for  bridal  couples.  Nowhere  a 
babbling  brook  or  free  flowing  river.  Nothing  but  reser- 
voirs, dams  and  tunnels  with  turbines  whirling  down  in  the 
dark  and  purring  dynamos  at  the  tops.  Every  raindrop 
made  to  give  up  every  bit  of  energy  it  possessed  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  escape  to  the  open  sea.  No  spray  permitted 
to  leap  in  glory  and  make  rainbows,  for  this  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy.  A  world  all  work  and  no  play. 

But  note  that  even  if  this  quite  impossible  and  very  un- 
desirable state  of  affairs  should  come  to  pass  and  all  the 
water  be  set  to  work,  it  would  no  more  than  equal  our 
present  consumption  of 
energy,  from  steam  and 
water  together.  That  is, 
if  we  had  to  depend 
upon  our  national 
water  power  and  could 
use  every  foot-pound  of 
it,  we  would  now  have 
reached  the  limit  of  our 
civilization.  No  more 
progress.  No  more 
population.  No  more 
wealth. 

But  on  the  other 
hand,  suppose  the 
dream  that  I  sketched 
in  an  earlier  article 
should  come  true  and 
an  engine  be  invented 
that  would  catch  the 
sun's  rays  and  fix  their 
energy  as  does  the 
green  leaf,  then  we 
could  get  from  our 
arid  lands  alone  13,- 
000,000,000  kilo-watt- 
years. 

This  is  allowing 
that  the  supposed  solar 

engine  has  an  efficiency  of  only  10  per  cent,  and  yet  it 
would  mean  that  our  power,  which  is  our  wealth,  would  be 
fifty  times  as  great  as  that  we  are  now  enjoying.  So  Stein- 
metz concluded:  "Here  would  be  the  great  source  of  energy 
for  the  future." 

But  until  that  happy  day  comes  when  solar  rays  can 
be  turned  directly  into  active  work,  the  best  we  can  do  is 
to  feed  internal  combustion  engines  with  gasified  fuel.  The 
late  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  London,  proposed  to  save  the  expense,  not 
merely  of  the  transportation  of  coal,  but  also  of  the  mining 
of  it,  by  turning  the  coal-bed  itself  into  a  vast  producer  of 
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This  combined  Diesel  and  steam  engine  was  invented  by  W.  J.  StiU  to 
utilize  the  waste  heat  of  the  Diesel  engine.  The  hot  gases  of  combustion 
are  carried  by  pipes  through  water  and  the  water  further  heated  by  being 
jacketed  around  the  combustion  cylinder  where  the  oil  and  air  are  burning. 
The  steam  so  produced  is  used  in  a  steam  engine. 


water-gas.  Instead  of  digging  a  shaft  and  tunnels  he  would 
have  small  drill  holes  put  down  to  the  coal.  Thru  some  of 
these  a  mixture  of  air  and  steam  could  be  sent  down  and 
thru  others  the  resulting  gases,  carbon  monoxide  and  hy- 
drogen, would  come  up  and  be  used  in  gas  engines  on  the 
spot  while  the  power  was  conveyed  by  electric  wires  to 
wherever  it  was  wanted.  Thus  coal  left  in  the  mines  as 
pillars  and  seams  too  thin  to  work  could  be  utilized. 

This  scheme  of  underground  combustion  of  coal  may  be 
chimerical,  but  the  British  are  seriously  considering  the 
distillation  of  coal  at  the  shaft-head  as  a  measure  for  the 
economizing  of  fuel  and  the  saving  of  the  by-products, 
such  as  ammonia  for  fertilizer,  coal-tar  for  dyes  and  benzol 
for  automobiles.  Admiral  Dumas,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Oil  Fuel,  said  last  year:  "I  would  like  to 
see  a  government  official  hanged  on  every  lamp-post  where 
gas  is  burned  because  benzol  goes  up  with  the  flame,"  for 
he  predicted  that  "there  will  be  such  a  shortage  of  motor 
fuel  in  1922  that  the  great  majority  of  private  users  will 
have  to  put  away  their  cars." 

Foreseeing  such  a  shortage  the  British  Government  and 
British  capitalists  have  been  active  of  late  in  securing  con- 
trol of  all  available  oil  fields.  A  few  years  ago  Great  Brit- 
ain, possessing  a  fifth  of  the  land  of  the  world  and  all  "the 
subject  main,"  held  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  oil 
supply.  Now  Sir  E.  Mackay  Edgar  claims  in  the  London 
Times  that  British  capitalists  control  all  known  and  prob- 
able oil  fields  outside  the  United  States  except  some  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  he  concludes: 

I  estimate  that  if  their  present  curve  of  production,  especially 
of  high-grade  products,  is  maintained,  Americans  in  ten  years 
will   be  under  the  necessity  of  importing  500,000,000  barrels  of 

oil  yearly  at  $2  a  barrel, 
a  very  low  figure,  and 
that  means  an  annual 
payment  of  $1,000,000.- 
000  per  annum,  most  if 
not  all  of  which  will  find 
its  way  into  British 
pockets. 

The  reason  why 
world  power  in  com- 
merce or  war  has  come 
to  depend  upon  the  pos- 
session of  petroleum  is 
the  invention  of  the 
Diesel  engine  by  which 
crude  petroleum  can  be 
consumed  inside  the 
cylinder  as  gasoline  is 
in  the  ordinary  internal 
combustion  engine.  The 
piston  first  compresses 
the  air  to  some  500 
pounds  per  square  inch 
which  raises  its  tem- 
perature over  a  thou- 
sand degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Then  the  oil  is  in- 
jected and  takes  fire. 
The    Diesel    engine    is 
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three  or  four  times  as  efficient  as  a  steam  engine  and  re- 
quires no  boilers  or  bunkers,  no  stokers  or  shovelers.  The 
elaborate  system  of  coaling  stations,  which  England  has 
established  around  the  world  at  the  cost  of  much  money 
and  fighting,  is  no  longer  •  sufficient  to  maintain  her 
supremacy  of  sea,  for  a  vessel  with  Diesel  engines  can  go 
round  the  world  with  what  oil  she  can  carry  or  can  re- 
plenish her  supply  in  the  open  ocean  from  a  friendly 
tanker.  The  Diesel  ship  seems  likely  to  supersede  the 
steamship  for  swift  sailing  and  the  British  shipyards  are 
going  in  for  their  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 

Before    the    war    the    largest    [Continued    on    page    63 


Stranded 

A  True  Sea- Yarn  of  ^^Granny  Knots"  and  Contraband 
By  James  H.  Williams,  Able  Seaman 


THE  actual  reason  for  the  mysterious  stranding  of  the 
American  steam  freighter  "Aleusia"  on  Alacran  Reef 
off  the  east  coast  of  Mexico  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1919,  has  never  been  officially  determined,  because 
so  far  as  her  crew  are  aware  the  incidents  of  the  disaster 
have  never  been  investigated. 

Ever  since  the  stranding,  refloating-  and  rebuilding  of 
the  "Aleusia"  the  members  of  her  deck  crew  have  always 
felt  themselves  passively  guilty  of  involuntary  complicity 
in  a  deliberate  crime.  It  is  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  re- 
quest of  certain  of  my  ex-shipmates  that  I  have  consented 
to  narrate  for  publication  the  principal  incidents  of  this 
otherwise  mysterious  event,  to  relieve  their  minds  of  any 
lingering  doubts  of  personal  culpability. 

One  day  during  the  first  week  in  September,  1919,  I  ran 
afoul  of  my  old  friend  and  fellow  seaman,  Martin  Strand, 
on  South  Street  in  the  port  of  New  York.  At  that  time 
Martin  was  serving  as  bosun  on  the  steamship  "Aleusia," 
and  was  ashore  on  the  lookout  for  competent  seamen  to 
complete  her  deck  crew.  After  an  exchange  of  salutations, 
Martin  proposed  that  I  should  ship  with  him  for  an  autumn 
cruise  to  Mexico  and  return  via  the  West  Indies.  Later 
the  same  day  Martin  convoyed  me  on  board  in  company 
with  an  old  West  Coast  sailor  whom  he  had  somehow  en- 
ticed, and  with  us  two  completed  his  deck  crew,  which  he 
had  been  a  week  in  selecting. 

When  we  arrived  on  board  we  were  greeted  by  the  loud 
call  of  a  rough  and  ready  bunch  of  reckless  old  shellbacks 
whom  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  in  so  many  years  I  had 
long  since  ceased  to  spin  yarns  about  them. 

This  vociferous  reception  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  me. 
I  had  expected  on  boarding  the  "Aleusia"  to  find  the  usual 
collection  of  training  ship  recruits,  but  to  be  greeted  by 
such  a  wild  bunch  of  irrepi'essible  old  windjammers  was 
certainly  exhilarating  as  well  as  reassuring,  and  I  men- 
tally concluded  that  come  what  might,  the  "Aleusia"  was 
not  to  be  rated  as  a  schoolship,  and  that  our  prospective 
voyage  was  not  to  be  a  yachting  cruise  nor  a  Quaker 
Sunday  School  excursion  for  the  benefit  of  seasick 
"sailors." 

At  the  time  we  signed  she  was  under  charter  to  the 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  Steamship  Co.  for  a  voyage  to 
Mexico  and  return  via  one  or  more  ports  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  class  of  ships  of  which  the  "Aleusia"  was  a  fairly 
representative  type  were  originally  designed  for  the  vast 
lumber  trade,  which  is  a  special  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Owing  to  their  shallow  form  of  construction  they  can  skim 
around  wherever  the  ground  is  a  little  bit  damp  and  float 
off  with  as  much  cargo  on  a  ten  or  fifteen  foot  draught  as  a 
deep  keel  ship  of  the  ordinary  type  drawing  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet.  Of  course,  owing  to  their  broad  beam,  bluff  bows 
and  flat  bottoms  they  are  rather  low  in  speed,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  ordinary  tramp. 

The  "Aleusia"  was  equipped  with  two  pole  masts  and 
the  usual  complement  of  derricks  and  deck  winches  also  for 
handling  heavy  freight.  She  was  an  oil  firer,  and  was 
equipped  with  electric  lights  and  signals  thruout;  she  also 
carried  a  complete  wireless  outfit,  but  strange  to  say  no 
operator.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  as  peculiar  about 
this  particular  ship  was  the  unusual  care  exercized  in  the 
selection  of  her  crew.  "Old  timers  are  what  we  want  here," 
Martin  Strand,  the  bos'n,  explained.  "We  wouldn't  carry 
them  young  paper  sailors  for  ballast."  The  master  had 
given    Martin   his  own   time   and   a  free   hand   in   selecting 


a  crew  among  his  acquaintances,  men  of  known  reputation 
on  the  water  front. 

At  that  period  there  was  one  item  of  contraband  traffic 
more  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  certain  unscrupu- 
lous shipmongers  than  legitimate  trade;  and  that  was 
smuggling  arms   into  Mexico. 

A  short  time  previous,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  exporta- 
tion of  ammunition  and  arms  from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico  had  been  prohibited  by  Presidential  decree.  The 
border  had  been  closed  as  effectually  as  possible  against 
smugglers  and  gun-runners,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  close 
the  seaports. 

While  our  cargo  was  being  loaded  at  New  York,  a  per- 
sistent rumor  gained  currency  along  the  waterfront  that 
the  "Aleusia"  was  a  gun-runner.  We  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  but  subsequent  events  amply  convinced 
us  that  they  had  been  founded  on  a  basis  of  fact. 

When  the  "Aleusia"  swung  out  of  her  berth  in  the  East 
River  she  was  loaded  to  capacity  with  a  heavy  cargo,  in- 
cluding machinery,  boilers,  shafting,  structural  iron  plates, 
oil  piping,  automobiles,  pianos,  hardware,  furniture,  dry 
goods,  foodstuffs,  and  miscellaneous  freight  of  many  sorts 
for  beam  filling.  In  addition  to  all  this  we  carried  a  partial 
deckload  of  roller  tanks  and  large  casks  all  bearing 
mysterious  private  and  undecipherable  symbols  which  none 
but  the  initiated  could  read. 

The  "Aleusia"  left  New  York  on  September  17,  1919. 
We  departed  under  the  most  favorable  weather  conditions 
and  confidently  looked  forwai'd  to  the  end  of  a  speedy  and 
prosperous  voyage  within  two  months. 

Our  skipper,  Cap'n  Shoals,  was  a  smooth,  ruddy-faced, 
thick-set  old  Englishman.  He  was  low  in  the  hoist  and 
broad  in  the  beam,  and  bluff  in  the  bilge,  and  squat  in  his 
floor  timbers;  and  looked  like  a  rural  deacon  away  from 
home. 

THE  "Aleusia"  was  rated  an  eight-knot  ship,  but,  being 
badly  out  of  condition,  could  make  scarcely  seven.  As 
Long  Barney  expressed  it,  "she  could  go  a  long  ways  in  a 
long,  long  time."  But  fine  weather  favored  us  day  after  day 
without  change,  and  we  plodded  sturdily  along,  making 
reasonably  good  time,  until  our  voyage  was  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  interrupted  by  the  mysterious  stranding  of 
our  ship  on  Alacran  Reef,  sixty  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  at  forty-seven  minutes  past  8  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  September  24. 

To  the  majority  of  the  crew,  who  were  below  at  the 
time,  the  shock  of  disaster  came  as  sudden  and  unexpect- 
edly as  a  black  squall  from  a  blue  sky. 

That  the  stranding  of  the  ship  was  not  due  either  to  the 
presence  of  obscuring  mist  or  heavy  weather  is  absolutely 
certain.  That  it  was  not  accidental  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  watch  on  deck  were  all  wide  awake  at  the  timi.', 
and  by  the  still  more  convincing  fact  that  the  captain  him- 
self had  mounted  the  bridge  just  ten  minutes  before  the 
disaster  and  was  in  personal  command,  and  directing  the 
course  when  the  ship  struck. 

We  had  enjoyed  perfect  weather  conditions  thruout  the 
now  interrupted  passage  from  New  York.  Morning  and 
afternoon  sights  as  well  as  mid-day  observations  of  the 
sun  had  been  taken  regularly  every  day  for  a  week.  The 
patent  log  had  been  read  regularly  and  corrected  for  errors 
every  two  hours  since  leaving  Sandy  Hook.  We  carried  all 
the  latest  and  most  approved  navigating  instruments,  and 
a  locker  full  of  the   latest  charts.    [Continued  on  page  60 
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One    of   the   waiting   lines   before   a    food    distributing    station    furnishes    ample    material    for    study    of    Polish    types.   Compare,   for 
instance,   ihe   serious  pretty  little   girl  looking   straight   out   of  the  picture  with  any   one  of  the  usual  bad  little  boys 

The  Light  of  Common  Day 

By  Ed^vard  A.  Steiner 


CARL  Emil  Francois  called  the  countries  east  of 
Germany,  "Half  Asia."  To  him  the  line  between  the 
two  continents  was  not  geographic  but  cultural,  for 
he  noticed  the  change  from  order  and  cleanliness  to  rutted 
roadways,  poorly  tilled  farms,  dilapidated  villages,  slovenly 
cities  and  wretched  hotels. 

The  saying  "When  West  met  East  the  West  began  to 
scratch"  is  not  elegant  but  alas,  true,  as  every  traveler 
knows,  who  has  ventured  far  east  of  Berlin. 

Whatever  one  may  say  of  the  German  rule  in  the  east, 
the  fact  remains  that   it  has  pushed   "Half  Asia"   a   good 
many   hundreds  of  miles  back,   and   there   have   been   good 
roads,  well-tilled  fields,  neat  vil- 
lages,  decent  hotels   and  no   ver- 
min.  By   the   peace   of   Versailles 
the  former  province  of  Posen  has 
gone   to    Poland,  a   decision   with 
which  one  cannot  quarrel;  never- 
theless  "Half    Asia"    is   creeping 
westward  and  makes  itself  pain- 
fully apparent  three  hours  after 
Berlin   is   left   behind   on   a   train 
which    does    not    exert    itself    to 
leave   Germany. 

The  German  border  ends  at 
Stench,  and  I  should  remember 
it  even  if  it  were  not  so  unpleas- 
ant a  name,  for  it  was  midnight 
when,   with   bag   and   baggage,    I 

had  to  leave  a  fairly  comfortable  corner  in  my  car  and  stand 
waiting  two  hours,  before  the  customs  house  formalities 
were  over.  The  Germans  performed  the  task  courteously 
but  thoroughly  and  if  it  was  unpleasant  and  fatiguing,  it 
served  one  right  for  leaving  so  good  a  country  for  Poland. 

Thirty  minutes  after  I  had  struggled  back  to  my  com- 
fortable seat  in  the  car,  we  arived .  at  Bench,  where  the 
Polish  customs  office  is  located.  Stench  and  Bench  rhyme, 
but  nothing  about  them  does;  therefore  it  seemed  wise  to 
put  many  kilometers  between  German   and   Polish   customs 
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house  officers.  The  difference  between  Stench  and  Bench 
is,  that  at  the  latter,  one  has  to  walk  a  full  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  customs  house,  that  the  officers  are  a  little  less 
thorough  in  examining  one's  baggage,  and  that  they  are 
infinitely  more  careful  about  scanning  one's  passport. 
Fortunately  mine  was  in  order,  but  how  awful  had  it  not 
been,  for  I  should  have  had  to  spend  the  night  at  either 
Bench  or  Stench. 

Now  I  really  was  in  free  and  united  Poland;  I  knew  it 
because  Polish  soldiers  were  crowding  the  train  and  my 
cozy  corner  was  occupied  by  a  Polish  officer.  When  the  sky 
began  to  grow   gray   I    looked   out   upon   a   typical    Polish 

landscape,  made  more  pathetic 
and  miserable  by  the  war.  Here 
was   the   Eastern   Front. 

In  Belgium  and  France  one 
sees  at  least  noble  ruins,  and 
posterity  will  have  its  thrill  in 
looking  upon  damaged  cathedrals 
and  demolished  castles;  the  latter 
indeed  often  gaining  in  beauty  by 
having   been    shot  to   pieces. 

There  are  no  ruins  on  the 
Eastern  Front,  only  devastation. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  eye  of 
pleasure  or  pleasurable  pain. 
Here  and  there  new  thatches,  to 
show  that  life  has  begun  again  ^j 
its  normal  round,  a  group  of  ■  ' 
crosses  with  German  names  inscribed  where  men  have 
fallen,  or  died  in  their  tracks;  swamps  claiming  untilled 
fields,  a  few  miserable  villages  sunk  in  the  mud,  peasants 
and  Jews  riding  in  wretched  carts  to  market.  Then  the 
tracks  multiply;  there  are  low  houses,  high  chimneys  and 
church  steeples;  and  we  pull  into  Warsaw,  the  capital  of 
Poland. 

Ten  years  ago  I  looked  down  upon  this  same  square. 
The  Russian  Church  with  its  bulbous  bell  tower  had  just 
been  completed  and  the  sun  shone   [Contijiv.ed  on  page  58 
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Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
W.  W.  Willoughby 
George  W.  Wickershani 
William  Allen  White 
Isaac  M.  Ullman 
Henry  W.  Taft 
Oscar  S.  Straus 
Henry  L.  Stimson 
Jacob  Gould   Schurman 
Elihu  Root 


Charles  A.  Richmond 
Henry  S.  Pritchett 
George  A.  Plimpton 
Samuel  Mather 
John  Henry  MacCracken 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 
William  Lawrence 
Ernest  \l.  Hopkins 
Alexander  G.  Humphreys 
Charles   Evans   Hughes 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


Herbert  Hoover 
John  Grier  Hibben 
Warren  Gregory 
Frank  J.  Goodnow 
William  H.  P.  Faunce 
Charles  W.  Dabney 
Paul  D.  Cravath 
Robert  S.  Brookings 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Lyman  Abbott 


GENTLEMEN: 
On  October  14,  1920,  two  weeks  before  the  presi- 
dential election,  you  signed  your  names  to  a  manifesto 
to  the  Amex'ican  people.  In  that  manifesto  you  urged 
the  voters  to  elect  Mr.  Harding  on  the  assurance  that  he 
would  bring  the  United  States  into  the  existing  League  of 
Nations.  You  did  not  say  that  you  hoped  or  believed  Mr. 
Harding  would  do  this.  You  gave  an  explicit  guarantee. 
You  declared: 

The  question  between  the  candidates  is  not  whether  our 
<(inntry  shall  join  in  such  an  association.  It  is  whether  we  shall 
join  under  an  agreement  containing  the  exact  provisions  nego- 
tiated by  President  Wilson  at  Paris,  or  under  an  agreement 
which  omits  or  modifies  some  of  those  provisions  that  are  very 
objectionable  to  great  numbers  of  the  American  people. 

And  again: 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  true  course  to  bring 
America  into  an  effective  league  to  preserve  peace  is  not  by  in- 
sisting with  Mr.  Cox  upon  the  acceptance  of  such  a  provision 
as  Article  X.  thus  prolonging  the  unfortunate  situation  created 
by  Mr.  Wilson's  insistence  upon  that  article,  but  by  frankly 
calling  upon  the  other  nations  to  agree  to  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed agreement  which  will  obviate  this  vit:il  objection  and  other 
objections  less  the  subject  of  dispute. 

And  finally,  and  most  conclusively: 

The  conditions  of  Europe  make  it  essential  that  the  stabilizing 
effect  of  the  treaty  already  made  between  the  European  powers 
shall  not  be  lost  by  them  and  that  the  necessary  changes  be  made 
by  changing  the  terms  of  that  treaty  rather  than  by  beginning 
I'ntirely  anew. 

That  course  Mr.  Harding  is  willing  to  fellow. 

It  is  now  over  a  year  since  Mr.  Harding  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency.  It  is  nine  months  since  he  was  elected. 
It  is  five  months  since  he  assumed  office.  The  United  States 
i.s  still  outside  the  existing  League  of  Nations  and  not  one 
step  has  been  taken,  so  far  as  the  American  public  is 
informed,  to  formulate  the  changes  and  amendments  in 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  which  this  Government 
considers  as  essential  conditions  of  its  adherence. 

On  the  contrary.  President  Harding  has  repudiated  the 
entire  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  without  regard 
to  any  possible  changes  or  amendments.  In  his  address  to 
Congress  on  April  12,  1921,  he  declared: 

In  the  existing  League  of  Xations.  world  governing  with  its 
super-powers,  this  republic  will  have  no  part.  There  can  be  no 
misinterpretation,  and  there  will  be  no  betrayal  of  the  delib- 
erate expression  of  the  American  people  in  the  recent  election  ; 
and.  settled  in  our  decision  fr)r  ourselves,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  our  associates  in  war  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  League  Covenant  can  have  no  sanction  by  us. 

Ambassador  Harvey,  the  chosen  spokesman  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  has  stated  without  contradiction  in  the 
name  of  the  President: 

The  present  Government  could  not.  without  betrayal  of  its 
<  reators  and  masters,  and  will  not,  I  can  assure  you,  have  any- 
thing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  League  or  any  commission  or 
<ommittee  appointed  by  it  or  responsible  to  it,  directly  or  in- 
directly, openly  or  furtively. 


But  at  the  same  time  that  President  Harding  repudiated 
I  he  existing  League  of  Nations  he  promised  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  "Association"  of  nations.  In  his  address  to 
Congress  he  said: 

With  the  super-governing  League  definitely  rejected,  and  with 
the  world  so  informed,  and  with  that  status  of  peace  proclaimed 
at  home,  we  maj-  proceed  to  negotiate  the  covenanted  relation- 
ships so  essential  to  the  recognition  of  all  the  rights  everj'where 
of  our  own  nation  and  play  our  full  part  in  joining  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  once  more. 

The  Amei'ican  public  has  waited  patiently  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  still  uninformed  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
'"covenanted  relationships."  So  far  as  is  known  not  a 
single  practical  step  has  yet  been  taken  to  establish  this 
new  "association"  of  nations,  unless  possibly  the  forth- 
coming disarmament  conference  is  intended  to  be  the  germ 
of  the  Harding  Association. 

In  view  of  the  record  of  the  Administration  many  have 
come  to  suspect  that  you  and  those  who  accepted  your 
assurance  that  the  Republican  Administration  was  not 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  been 
betrayed  and  repudiated;  that  the  "bitter  enders"  are  in 
control  at  Washington;  and  that  the  United  States  will 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  effective  league  or  associa- 
tion of  nations  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  American  people  still  look  to  you  to  see  to  it  that 
the  assurances  you  made  to  them  last  October  are  realized. 
With  leadership  goes  responsibility.  I,  therefore,  respect- 
fully ask  you  collectively  or  severally  to  give  the  public 
explicit  answers  to  the  following  three  questions: 

First — Do  you  still  maintain  that  President  Harding  will  bring 
the  United  States  into  the  existing  League  of  Nations?  If  so 
I. a)    when  and    (b)    on  what  conditions? 

Second — If  not,  are  you  urging  President  Harding  to  organize 
a  new  association  of  Nations?  Will  he  do  so?  If  so  (a)  when  do 
you  think  the  American  people  should  be  informed  of  its  nature, 
(b)  what  reason  have  you  to  believe  that  the  new  plan  will  be 
effective  and  acceptable  at  home  and  abroad,  and  (c)  do  you 
consider  that  the  forthcoming  disarmament  conference  at  Wash- 
ington is  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  the  i)romised  "association?" 

Third — If  no  plan  either  for  entering  the  existing  League  or 
organizing  an  acceptable  substitute  is  undertaken  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  will  you  participate  in  the  organization  of  an  active 
movement  to  elect  friends  of  the  League  of  Xations  at  the  next 
Cougres.sional  and   Presidential   elections? 

International  Bad  Manners 

THE  jingo  is  objectionable  not  only  because  he  stirs  up 
strife  between  nations,  but  because  he  disgraces  his 
own  country  by  his  pettiness,  petulance  and  lack  of  dignity. 
A  serious  menace,  if  one  exists,  should  be  met  serious  fash- 
ion. When  Germany  plunged  England  into  war  by  invading 
Belgium  the  Rudyard  Kiplings,  Leo  Maxses,  Horatio  Bot- 
tomleys  and  other  men  who  had  been  preaching  panic  for  a 
decade  assumed  that  events  had  justified  them.  Their  fore- 
sight had  indeed  been  vindicated,  but  not  their  music  hall 
jingoism,  their  reckless  slandering  of  all  foreign  nations,  even 
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those  destined  to  be  friends  and  allies  in  the  hour  of  crisis, 
their  hoarse  bellowing  for  a  needless  surplus  of  battle- 
ships ("We  want  Eight,  and  we  won't  wait!"),  and  their 
mania  for  seeing  German  spies  in  every  German  waiter. 
They  actually  did  harm  to  the  cause  of  preparedness  by 
making  it  seem  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  pacific,  easy- 
going, unalarmed  majority  of  the  British  public. 

In  the  same  way,  even  if  the  yellow  peril  were  a  reality 
instead  of  a  nightmare,  and  Japanese  armies  actually  did 
land  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  United  States  would  owe 
little  to  the  Hearsts  and  Hobsons,  whose  conception  of  pre- 
paredness is  not  to  "walk  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick,"  but 
to  raise  such  a  continual  clangor  and  clamor  of  false  alarms 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  real  from  imagi- 
nary dangers.  Their  ideal  of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  rowdy  bully, 
trampling  on  the  toes  of  other  nations,  shoving  them  off  the 
sidewalk  and  spitting  insults  at  them,  is  one  which  offends 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  and  tends  to  bring- 
about  a  reaction  toward  excessive  pacifism.  It  may  some- 
times be  right  to  shake  a  mailed  fist  at  your  neighbor.  It 
can  never  be  right  or  wise  to  stick  out  your  tongue  at  him 


Russia's  Need 


THE  famine  in  Russia  comes  at  a  bad  time.  There  were 
famines  before  the  war,  but  western  Europe  and 
America  sent  aid  to  check  them.  Today  the  rest  of 
Europe  can  send  no  aid  to  Russia  as  the  United  States  is 
the  only  great  nation  to  survive  the  war  with  any  surplus 
wealth.  The  burden  of  saving  Russia  thus  falls  on  this 
country,  at  a  time  when  even  we  are  suffering  from  hard 
times  and  after  the  purses  of  many  generous  Americans 
have  been  drained  dry  by  incessant  appeals  from  central 
Europe,  the  Near  East  and  China.  There  is  only  too  much 
danger  that  if  the  American  Relief  Administration  needs 
new  funds  to  extend  its  work  in  Russia  on  a  large  scale  the 
first  reaction  of  the  public  will  be  "What!  Another  drive?" 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  American  public  has  been  so 
generous  in  the  past  creates  in  us  a  moral  obligation.  We 
have  established  a  standard  of  generosity  that  we  dare  not 
fall  below.  Noblesse  oblige.  It  is  just  because  there  are 
millions  of  Austrians,  Poles,  Armenians  and  Chinese  alive 
today  who  would  have  starved  without  American  aid  that 
the  unhappy  peasants  of  southern  Russia  are  justified  in 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  aid.  The  appeal  has  not 
come  yet;  it  awaits  the  result  of  negotiations  between  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  Soviet  authorities.  But  when  it  comes  let 
us  hope  that  every  American  financially  able  will  uphold 
the  honor  of  the  best-hearted  nation  in  the  world. 

Nor  let  any  thought  that  the  Russians  are  not  worthy 
of  relief  halt  any  generous  impulse.  The  poor  peasants  of 
Russia  are  not  responsible  for  the  cruel  tyranny  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  them.  Isolated,  ignorant  and  tradition- 
ally submissive,  they  have  not  yet  seen  a  way  to  overthrow 
the  despotism  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  their  own  strength  and 
they  have  very  naturally  feared  to  cooperate  with  Czarist 
generals  and  reactionaries  of  the  old  regime.  But  they  arc 
not  partizans  of  the  Bolshevist  rule;  they  are  its  victims. 
And  now  that  they  have  come  under  the  yet  cruder  des- 
potism of  King  Hunger  they  deserve  a  double  pity. 

Mexico  and  the  War  Cloud 

PRESIDENT  Obregon  seems  to  have  some  of  the  late 
President  Carranza's  stubbornness  in  a  wrong  cause 
when  it  comes  to  confirming  by  formal  treaty  or  constitu- 
tional amendment  the  undoubted  rights  of  American  prop- 
erty holders  in  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  he  respects 
those  rights  and  keeps  a  decent  minimum  of  order  and 
liberty  in  that  harried  country  there  should  be  no  talk  of 
intervention  on  the  mere  ground  that  his  Spanish  pride 
or  his  fear  of  jingo  public  opinion  keeps  him  from  changing 
the  Mexican  constitution  at  our  bidding.  Obregon  seems  to 
desii'e  peace  along  the  Rio  Grande;  do  we  desire  it  less? 


A  Red  Dictionary 

By  Preston  Slosson 

So  numerous  and  complex  have  been  the  reforms  and 
revolutions  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  that  it  is 
small  wonder  that  many  become  confused  and  lump 
together  a  thousand  incompatible  doctrines  as  "red"  or 
"radical."  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  even  an  edu- 
cated man  speak  of  "these  anarchists  and  Socialists"  as  if 
they  formed  different  vidngs  of  a  single  party,  or  to  speak 
of  "Bolshevism  in  the  schools"  if  a  professor  is  detected 
in  the  act  of  advocating  a  municipal  market.  Of  course,  a 
stout  conservative  may  contend  that  all  radicals  are  crazy 
together,  and  he  may  be  right  (that  is  not  here  in  ques- 
tion), but  even  so  it  is  practically  important  to  distin- 
guish the  diflferent  kinds  of  insanity  from  each  other.  No 
doctor  would  content  himself  with  declaring  a  man  "sick" 
without  finding  out  whether  he  had  sunstroke  or  frostbite; 
no  alienist  would  simply  diagnose  a  case  as  "lunacy"  with- 
out inquiring  whether  the  patient  were  a  harmless  imbe- 
cile or  a  raving  maniac;  no  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
would  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  materialistic  heresy 
that  mind  is  wholly  dependent  on  matter  and  the  Christian 
Scientist  heresy  that  matter  is  but  a  delusion  of  mind. 

There  is  very  great  need  for  clearing  up  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  so  that  crimson  will  no  longer  be  con- 
fused with  pink  or  scarlet  with  orange.  A  dictionary  of 
terms  used  by  or  about  the  various  radical  parties  which 
would  fix  definite  meanings  to  each  word  and  prevent  the 
present  slippery  confusion  of  epithets  would  be  a  great 
help  to  intelligent  statesmanship.  Even  a  few  casual  defini- 
tions of  some  words  in  common  use  may  serve  to  help  the 
cause  of  intellectual  clarity. 

FIRST,  let  us  take  the  more  general  words.  A  reform  is 
any  change  which  is  believed  to  be  an  improvement;  a 
revolution  is  a  very  sudden  and  complete  change  in  any 
human  institution.  A  revolution  is  not  necessarily  violent 
and  bloody;  thus  we  speak  of  the  sudden  development  of 
machine  power  in  manufacture  as  "the  industrial  revolu- 
tion." A  in-ogressive  or  reformer  is  a  very  general  term  for 
anyone  who  thinks  that  changes  are  required.  Somewhat 
more  definite  is  liberal,  which  can  be  correctly  applied  only 
to  those  who  cherish  an  ideal  of  freedom  and  individual 
rights.  A  radical  is  any  person  who  believes  in  "root" 
changes,  and  is  not  content  with  the  more  moderate  meas- 
ures which  a  progressive  of  another  type  might  favor;  the 
word  radical  has  been  well  defined  as  "a  progressive  in  a 
hurry."  Another  common  phrase  for  radicalism  is  "the 
left,"  a  phrase  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  most  Euro- 
pean parliaments  the  more  radical  members  sit  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chamber.  This  tradition  dates  from  the  first 
French  revolution.  On  the  same  principle  "the  right"  is 
often  used  as  a  short  label  for  the  conservative  or  reac- 
tionary parties  and  "the  center"  for  those  of  moderate  or 
undefined  opinions. 

Collectivism  is  the  most  general  word  for  a  belief  in  col- 
lective ownership  of  the  principal  means  of  production  and 
distribution,  such  as  the  land,  the  mines,  the  railways  and 
the  factories.  Socialisyn  has  a  similar  meaning,  but  is  more 
especially  associated  with  a  particular  movement  and  a 
definite  political  party  which  in  most  countries  is  called 
Socialist  or  Social  Democratic.  Marxian  Socialism  is  based 
on  the  economic  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx,  and  emphasizes 
the  class  struggle  between  the  boi<rgco:sic  and  the  prole- 
tariat. The  "bourgeoisie"  are  the  property-owning  class 
which  developed  out  of  the  merchant  or  "middle"  class  of 
feudal  society;  the  "proletariat"  are  the  laborers,  especially 
propertyless  laborers  who  have  no  income  except  wages. 

The  Socialist  Party  has  had  many  factions  and  divisions. 
State  Socialism  advocates  ownership  of  large  scale  indus- 
try  by   the    Government;    Gild  Socialism    and    Syndicalism 
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prefer  to  vest  the  control  of  socialized  industry  in  associa- 
tions of  workingmen.  Communism  has  been  used  in  the 
sense  of  collective  ownership  of  all  property  and  a  coopera- 
tive method  of  life.  Thus  under  Socialism  you  would  work 
in  a  Government  piano  factory,  but  when  you  bought  a 
piano  with  your  pay  it  would  be  absolutely  your  own ; 
under  Communism  the  piano  would  belong  to  the  com- 
munity and  at  most  you  might  claim  the  use  of  it.  But 
Communism  has  been  used  in  another  sense,  as  the  desig- 
nation of  those  Socialist  parties  which  accept  Bolshevist 
principles.  Thus  in  the  United  States  there  are  Communist 
and  Communist  Labor  parties,  quite  distinct  from  the  or- 
xhodox  Socialist  party.  The  Paris  Commune  of  1871  must 
be  distinguished  from  both;  it  was  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment to  put  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  local  town.s 
or  "communes"  instead  of  the  central  Parliament.  Re- 
visionist or  reformist  Socialists  are  those  who  have  aban- 
doned some  of  the  economic  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  and 
who  expect  better  results  from  step-at-a-time  reforms  than 
from  revolution.  The  Fabian  Socialists  in  England  are  of 
this  type. 

THE  Bolsheviki  were  originally  a  purely  Russian  party, 
or  rather  a  faction  of  the  Russian  Socialists.  A  party 
controversy  divided  the  Socialists  into  opposing  groups,  the 
Bolsheviki,  or  majority,  and  the  Mensheviki,  or  minority. 
The  Mensheviki  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries,  a  Socialist 
gi'oup  which  represented  mainly  the  peasants,  supported 
Kerensky  after  the  first  Russian  revolution.  They  were 
overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who  favored  in  foreign  af- 
fairs the  conclusion  of  an  immediate  peace  with  Germany 
and  in  domestic  affairs  advocated  the  policy  of  "all  power 
to  the  Soviets."  The  word  soviet  meant  simply  "committee" 
or  "council";  it  came  to  be  applied  in  a  special  sense  to  the 
councils  of  workingmen,  peasants  and  soldiers  which  as- 
sumed power  during  the  revolution.  The  political  principle 
of  the  Bolsheviki  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
a  phrase  implying  that  during  the  period  of  revolution  all 
the  "bourgeoisie'  or  men  of  property  would  be  excluded 
from  political  life.  The  Bolshevist  program  was  accepted 
by  some  Socialist  groups  in  other  countries,  which  there- 
upon took  the  name  Communist  and  entered  the  interna- 
tional Bolshevist  association  known  as  the  Third  Interna- 
tional (to  distinguish  it  from  earlier  international  Socialist 
organizations).  In  Germany  the  Bolsheviki  were  for  a  time 
known  as  Spattacists,  from  the  Roman  Spartacus  who  led 
an  insurrection  of  slaves. 

Since  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  have  persecuted  not  only 
aristocrats  and  "bourgeoisie"  but  even  Mensheviki  and  So- 
cial Revolutionaries,  and  since  in  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world  there  is  a  sharp  split  between  the  Socialist  and 
Communist  parties,  it  is  evident  how  unjust  those  are  who 
call  all  Socialism  Bolshevism.  Still  more  absurd  is  it  to 
label  Bolshevist  reformers  who  are  not  even  Socialists. 
Properly  used,  "Bolshevist"  is  a  word  which  should  be  ap- 
plied only  to  those  who  advocate  the  dictatorship  of  the 
working  class  and  favor  a  constitution  similar  in  a  general 
way  to  the  institutions  now  established  in  Russia. 

In  many  countries,  such  as  England  and  Australia,  there 
is  a  Labor  Party  which  represents  the  voting  power  of 
the  trades  unions.  The  Labor  Party  of  England  is  social- 
istically  inclined,  but  it  is  more  concerned  with  immediate 
and  practical  problems  of  legislation  than  with  the  ulti- 
mate socialization  of  industry.  In  the  United  States  the 
labor  unions  do  not  form  a  political  party  or  support  one, 
tho  individual  trade  unionists  may  happen  to  be  Socialists 
also.  Two  different  types  of  labor  unionism  are  repre-sented 
by  the  Amencan  Federation  of  Labor,  in  which  each 
special  branch  or  "craft"  is  separately  organized,  and  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (or  I.  W.  W.),  who  be- 
lieve that  all  persons  working  in  the  same  industry  should 
be  united  in  a  single  association.  The  I.  W.   W.  and  other 


radical  labor  unions,  like  the  syndicalists  of  Europe,  tend 
to  advocate  direct  action  to  bring  about  reforms  and  revo- 
lution instead  of  political  action.  Direct  action  includes 
such  tactics  as  the  general  strike,  the  paralyzing  of  indus- 
try by  a  strike  of  all  workers,  and  sabotage,  or  injury  done 
to  property  or  the  interests  of  the  employer  while  con- 
tinuing to  work  on  the  job. 

Anarchism  is  a  disbelief  in  the  usefulness  of  the  politi- 
cal state.  It  is  therefore  the  exact  opposite  of  State  Social- 
ism, which  would  increase  the  poweis  and  duties  of  the 
Government.  Some  anarchists,  such  as  the  Russians  Tol- 
stoy and  Kropotkin,  have  believed  that  a  state  of  aiiarchist 
comnuoiism,  in  which  neither  government  nor  private  prop- 
erty exists,  could  be  brought  about  by  peaceful  evolution ; 
but  other  anarchists  place  their  faith  in  direct  action  and 
in  assassination,  the  so-called  "propaganda  by  deed."  Altho 
most  anarchists  are  also  communists,  some  extreme  indi- 
vidualists, such  as  Herbert  Spencer,  have  believed  that 
while  the  institution  of  private  property  should  be  main- 
tained the  powers  of  the  State  could  be  reduced  almost  to 
zero.  The  general  tendency  of  radicals  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  desert  anarchism  for  some  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  Socialism.  Both  Socialist  and  anarchist  groups  have  at 
times  used  as  their  emblem  the  red  flag;  for  which  reason 
radicals  have  been  commonly  known  as  reds. 

Two  Little  Welshmen 

ONE  of  them  lived  in  England.  He  revolutionized  British 
finance,  wrecked  the  political  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  established  a  system  of  national  insurance,  became 
Prime  Minister  of  the  world's  biggest  Empire  at  the  hour 
of  its  greatest  peril,  organized  the  means  of  victory  in  the 
Great  War,  helped  write  the  treaties  of  peace,  wrecked  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  and  formed  a  new  coali- 
tion party,  settled  the  biggest  coal  strike  of  his  genei-ation, 
and  started  negotiations  to  end  a  thousand  years  of  strife 
between  England  and  Ireland. 

The  other  lived  in  the  United  States.  He  reformed  the 
insurance  companies,  became  Governor  of  the  most  populous 
state,  smashed  the  party  machine,  established  the  direct 
primary,  became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  became 
the  Republican  nominee  for  President,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  worked  out  a  plan  for  international 
disarmament. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  Welsh! 

Morals  and  the  Elderly  Mind 

VARIOUS  elderly-minded  people,  old,  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged, are  making  the  old,  old  blunder  of  con- 
fusing changes  in  conventions  with  changes  in 
morals. 

Morals  as  to  sex  have  been  improving  for  a  century  past 
and  longer,  are  improving  and  will  improve.  No  one  doubts 
this  who  has  given  the  subject  patient  inquiry  and  long 
observation.  The  world  is  a  cleaner  place  to  live  in  than  it 
once  was. 

Publicity  has  done  much.  Education  has  done  more.  Youth 
has  done  most  of  all.  Was  ever  youth  finer?  More  exercize, 
more  baths,  more  freedom,  more  frankness,  more  knowl- 
edge, more  responsibility.  If  you  doubt  this,  ask  doctors 
and  learn  how  engaged  people  freely  confer  and  consult  on 
the  child  of  the  future,  a  topic  once  under  the  most  foolish 
and  harmful  tabu  ever  devised  by  the  self-conscious  and 
the  ignorant.  Sometimes,  alas,  unclean. 

Less  clothes.  This  is  the  current  indictment  of  youth  by 
the  elderly-minded.  Clothes  are  conventions.  A  change  in 
conventions  does  not  change  morals.  Clothes  are  outside; 
morals,  inside.  It  is  not,  the  wisest  of  ethical  teachers  point- 
ed out,  what  goeth  in,  but  what  cometh  out  of  a  man  that 
maketh  morals. 

Clothes  and  conventions  steadily  change  for  the  less  and 
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for  the  better.  The  heavy  clothes  men  carried  in  our  hot 
American  summers  fifty  years  ago  pass  belief.  Men  bathing 
on  the  seaside  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  looked  like  walk- 
ing gunny-sacks.  How  much  better  today! 

How  women  endured  the  weighty,  voluminous,  envelop- 
ing garments  of  the  'fifties,  'sixties  and  'seventies,  I  do  not 
know.  Skirts  on  skirts,  clothes  on  clothes.  Weight,  worry, 
heat,  cost,  backache,  bodily  ills,  once  common — now  gone. 

How  much  more  beautiful,  how  much  more  healthy,  how 
much  more  pure-minded  is  the  open  than  the  concealed  and 
cloaked,  the  partially  hid  and  the  partially  revealed,  of  one, 
two  or  three  generations  ago.  Suggestion  is  the  parent  of 
prurience.  Sunlight,  the  open  air  and  the  blowing  breeze — 
these  all  kill  evil  germs,  physical  and  moral. 

So  with  the  conventions  of  manners.  Who  invented  the 
chaperone?  The  worst  and  most  corrupt  society  the  world 
has  ever  known,  of  Spain  and  France.  Chaperones  are 
I'oubtless  needed,  now  and  then.  As  was  said  of  the  tribute 
money  by  the  Teacher  I  have  already  quoted:  "Lest  we 
cause  them  to  stumble,  go  thou  to  the  sea  and  cast  a  hook 
and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up." 

Wise  advice  to  youth,  but  confound  not  conventions  and 
morals,  clothes  and  the  heart  of  things;  but  accept  change, 
since  it  is  clear  the  world  is  better,  purer,  safer  for  both 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  Perils,  however,  still  remain 
for  the  elderly-minded. 

Radicalism 

Too  often  we  hear  the  cry,  "We  must  fight  radical- 
ism"; "we  must  protect  America  from  the  spirit  of 
radicalism."  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
once  harmless  word  has  taken  on  sinister  shades  of  red;  it 
is  used  as  synonym  for  Bolshevism,  revolutionary  Social- 
ism or  anti-patriotic  pacifism.  Ten  years  ago  a  man  calling 
himself  a  "radical"  was  considered,  unless  he  explained 
himself  further,  simply  a  progressive  who  agreed  with 
Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  and  the  monthly  magazines  and  dis- 
agreed with  Taft,  Cannon  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
In  these  more  turbid  and  turbulent  days  people  associate 
radicalism  not  with  direct  primaries  but  with  direct  action. 
But  radicalism  is  a  perfectly  reputable  word  for  a  per- 
fectly respectable  thing.  It  crept  into  common  use  in  Brit- 
ish politics  for  those  Liberals  who  wished  fundamental 
reforms  in  the  British  constitution.  And  today  there 
lives  no  man  in  the  British  Empire  or  anywhere  else  to 
deny  that  many  of  the  reforms  the  first  radicals  demanded 
were  badly  needed.  Can  anyone  say  of  the  United  States 
that  it  alone  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  past  and  present, 
requires  no  fundamental  reforms?  Unless  we  are  already 
perfect  there  is  need  for  the  radical.  George  Washington 
was  a  radical  to  King  George;  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
radical  from  the  point  of  view  of  Senator  Douglas;  the 
American  Constitution  was  the  most  radical  document  pro- 
duced in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Let  us  rescue  a  good  word  from  bad  usage.  Three 
tendencies  exist  in  facing  any  particular  movement  for 
change.  The  conservative:  "Hold  on;  let's  look  before  we 
leap!"  The  liberal:  "Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead!" 
The  radical:  "Come  on,  boys,  forward  mai-ch!"  Any  one  of 
the  three  may  be  right;  it  all  depends  on  the  issue  and  the 
circumstances;  the  problem  and  th6  proposed  solution. 
Those  who  shudder  at  the  mere  word  "radical"  are  as  silly 
as  those  who  would  shudder  at  the  word  "chair"  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  a  rocking  chair  or  an  electric 
chair  was  intended.  A  radical  is  a  man  who  is  rather 
strongly  for  some  change;  he  may  be  a  radical  believer  in 
fresh  air,  or  in  proportional'  representation,  or  in  a  big 
navy,  or  in  international  disarmament,  or  in  free  verse,  or 
in  anarchy,  or  in  the  single  tax,  or  in  better  roads,  or  in 
anything  else.  Like  all  earnest  reformers  he  is  probably 
a  bit  of  a  bore,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  is  a 
menace. 


Sermons  in  Shoes 

By  Talcott  Williams 

WHOLESALE  prices  have  fallen.  So  have  the  quo- 
tations for  raw  materials.  Shall  retail  prices  fall? 
So  far  they  have  not  fallen,  except  as  department 
and  other  general  stores  have  cut  prices  to  get  rid  of  stocks 
that  would  not  sell.  "You  tell  me  that  prices  are  falling  or 
have  fallen.  They  have  done  neither  for  me,"  said  a  woman 
of  easy  means  and  large  philanthropies.  "Look  at  that  shoe" 
— and  she  held  forth  a  shapely  foot,  well-shod  and  per- 
fectly fitted.  "It  cost  me  $25.  I  could  buy  the  same  boot  for 
$15  in  1913.  When  are  my  shoes  going  to  be  cheaper?" 

"I  hope  they  never  will,"  said  I.  "You  are  not  complain- 
ing of  high  prices,  but  of  the  permanent  advance  in  the 
price  of  labor.  This  ought  not  to  fall  or  the  best  work  of 
the  war  will  be  lost.  Of  the  cost  of  that  shoe,  $2.50,  one- 
tenth,  is  the  tax  on  shoes.  You  ought  not  to  grudge  that. 
It  is  your  contribution  to  the  work  of  canning  the  Kaiser. 
This  leaves  $22.50  on  the  real  cost  of  that  shoe.  Leather  is 
nearly  as  cheap  now  as  in  1913.  From  $3  to  $4  went  for 
leather,  less  rather  than  more.  The  remainder,  $18,  is 
nearly  all  labor  at  evei-y  stage  or  about  that.  This  labor  is 
getting  $18  to  $19  now.  It  remains  about  80  per  cent,  above 
labor  in  1913. 

"Labor  was  then  about  $10  on  that  pair  of  shoes.  Add 
80  per  cent  and  it  is  $18  now. 

"The  real  issue  you  are  raising  is  whether  that  $8  of 
increase  in  labor  since  1913  is  to  go  to  you,  who  have 
enough  and  more,  or  whether  it  shall  go  to  those  under-paid 
befoi'e  the  war.  All  service  and  labor  for  which  you  pay 
have  gone  up  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  true  of  domes- 
tic service,  of  clothing,  of  foot-wear,  of  books,  of  all  the 
wide  range  of  articles  of  which  you  bought  far  above  the 
average  in  amount  and  in  quality. 

"Which  is  more  just,  that  you  who  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  shall  have  that  money  to  spend  as  you  like,  or 
that  it  shall  go  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  the  wage- 
earning  family  as  that  family  had  to  live  in  1913?" 

"They  waste  their  money;  they  do  not  save;  they  have 
no  right  to  my  money,"  said  she. 

"Waste  is  less  than  it  was,"  said  I,  "and  is  diminishing. 
Much  that  you  call  waste  is  only  opening  the  door  to  re- 
laxation, to  new  interests,  to  a  wider  life.  As  to  savings, 
the  bankers  who  four  years  ago  were  saying  only  the  rich 
could  save  and  invest,  find  that  new  issues  of  bonds  and 
shares  sell  in  larger  amounts  than  ever  before  and  small 
lot  purchases  are  putting  securities  in  the  hands  of  the 
many." 

"On  the  whole,  all  this  is  triumph  of  economic  democ- 
racy. If  the  present  level  of  wages  can  be  held,  you  will 
pay  more  for  your  shoes,  60  per  cent,  more,  but  the  feet 
of  the  many  will  be  planted  on  new  and  ascending  paths. 
The  salaried  will  lose;  the  wage-earner  will  gain  and  the 
rich  will  lose  some  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  but  they 
are  only  transferred  to  the  many  who  won  the  war  for 
the  many." 

Savs  the  Anti-Prohibitionist — 

"It  isn't  the  heat;  it's  the  lack  of  humidity!" 

The  Homeless  Red 

THE  Socialist  party  of  the  United  States,  in  national 
convention  assembled,  has  refused  to  join  the  interna- 
tional Bolshevist  organization.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  also  in  national  convention  assembled,  has  refused 
to  recommend  even  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  Russia. 

With  both  organized  labor  and  Socialism  hostile,  where 
will  the  American  Bolshevist  find  the  materials  for  his 
revolution? 


The  Story  of  the  Weel 
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House  Accepts  Tariff 

WITHIN  a  few  days  after  its  emergence  from  com- 
mittee the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Fordney  tariff  bill  with  some  amendments.  Tho  there  was 
a  bitter  fight  over  a  few  schedules  debate  on  the  measure 
as  a  whole  was  rather  perfunctory.  The  Democrats  were 
in  so  small  a  minority  that  they  had  no  hope  of  defeating 
or  even  of  seriously  delaying  the  new  tariff,  and  Republi- 
can malcontents  placed  their  hopes  in  the  Senate.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Senate  will  insist  on  important  amendments, 
and  may  even  delay  the  final  vote  until  the  new  taxation 
system  has  been  worked  out,  since  many  Republican  politi- 
cal experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  public  impatience  for  a 
new  tax  law  is  greater  than  public  impatience  for  a  new 
tariff. 

On  July  21  the  tariff  reached  a  vote  in  the  House.  The 
vote  followed  party  lines  with  unusual  strictness.  Of  the 
289  supporters  of  the  bill  all  but  seven  were  Republicans, 
and  four  of  the  seven  Democrats  voting  in  the  affirmative 
were  from  Louisiana,  a  state  whose  sugar  industry  has 
created  a  strong  protectionist  sentiment  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  Old  South.  Only  seven  Republicans,  all  from 
the  Middle  West,  opposed  the  bill;  119  Democrats  and  the 
lone  Socialist  Congressman  also  voted  in  the  negative. 


established  merely  to  get  funds  from  the  state  treasury; 
that  Messrs.  Small  and  Sterling,  who  successively  held  the 
post  of  State  Treasurer,  loaned  money  to  Grant  Park  bank 
at  only  2  per  cent  interest,  while  the  bank  reloaned  money 
to  the  meat  packers  at  7  and  8  per  cent;  and,  finally,  that 
the  difference  between  the  interest  actually  earned  on  the 
state's  money  and  the  fixed  2  per  cent  returned  to  the 
treasury  was  embezzled  by  the  accused  men. 

Judge  Smith  ordered  the  Governor  to  appear  in  court 
and  give  bond.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  the  result  was 
an  interesting  constitutional  controversy.  The  court  held 
that  the  Governor  of  Illinois  was  subject  to  the  processes- 
of  criminal  law  like  any  private  citizen.  The  Governor  held 
that  he,  like  the  President,  was  immune  from  arrest  while 
in  office  and  that  the  only  constitutional  way  of  proceeding 
against  him  was  by  formal  impeachment  in  the  legislature. 
Governor  Small's  legal  advisers  sustained  him  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  he  announced  that  he  would  forcibly  resist  any 
attempt  to  arrest  him  as  an  invasion  of  the  independence 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  state  government.  He  denied 
all  the  charges  made  against  him  and  accused  his  prose- 
cutors of  partizan  conspiracy. 

Senate  Committee  Supports  Sims 


President  Harding's  personal  intervention  on  behalf  of      rpHE  Senate  sub-committee  on  Naval  Affairs  which  has 


free  oil  importation  was  successful.  On  July  18  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  by  the  decisive  majority  of  196 
to  86  to  remove  the  duty  on  oil.  The  President's  message 
divided  the  Republican  majority  and  thus  reversed  the 
action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee.  There  was  an 
even  more  warmly  contested  struggle  over  the  duty  on 
hides.  On  July  15  the  House  voted  a  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  "hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds."  But  on  the 
final  day  of  debate  the  House  re- 
versed its  action  and  placed  hides  on 
the  free  list.  Thus,  tho  the  protec- 
tionists won  the  "campaign"  in  car- 
rying the  bill,  the  anti-protectionists 
won  the  "battles"  of  contested  sched- 
ules. Oil,  hides,  cotton  and  asphalt 
were  all  placed  on  the  free  list,  and 
the  proposed  three  year  embargo  on 
dyestuffs  was  defeated,  tho  dyes  are 
still  partially  protected  by  high  im- 
port duties. 


Illinois  Governor 
Defies  Court 

ILLINOIS  is  stirred  by  a  political 
scandal  involving  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State.  The  Sangamon  County  Grand 
Jury  has  indicted  Governor  Len 
Small,  Lieutenant-Governor  Fred 
Sterling  and  Mr.  Verne  Curtis  on 
the  charge  of  misappropriating  pub- 
lic funds  amounting  to  $2,000,000.  It 
is  charged  that  state  funds  amount- 
ing to  $10,000,000  were  placed  in 
the  Grant  Park  bank  operated  by 
Mr.  Curtis;  that  the  bank  did  not 
have  a   bonafide   existence   but    was 
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J_  been  investigating  the  Sims-Daniels  controversy  has 
presented  two  reports.  The  majority  report  is  signed  by 
Senators  Ball  of  Delaware,  Hale  of  Maine  and  Keyes  of 
New  Hampshire,  all  Republicans;  the  minority  report  by 
Senators  Pittman  of  Nevada  and  Trammell  of  Florida,  both 
Democrats.  The  fact  that  the  division  of  opinion  coincided 
exactly  with  party  lines  will  probably  somewhat  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  investigating  com- 
mittee in  general  public 
opinion,  since  there  will 
be  apparent  grounds  for 
the  suspicion  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  seeking  to 
make  political  capital  by 
attacks  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion and  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  seeking  to  pre- 
pare a  brief  for  the 
defense. 

The  majority  report 
asserts  that  Rear  Ad- 
miral Sims  was  not  only 
justified  in  criticizing  un- 
favorably the  conduct  of 
the  war  at  sea,  but  that 
"it  was  his  duty  to  write 
as  he  did."  Secretary  Dan- 
iels is  accused  of  delaying 
measures  of  preparedness 
until  the  actual  outbreak 
of  our  war  with  Germany, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  General  Board  of  the 
navy  had  asked  him  in 
August,  1914,  to  take  steps 
to  put  the  navy  in  readi- 
ness. He  is  blamed  also 
for      emphasizing     battle- 
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ship  building-  at  the  expense  of  anti-submarine  craft.  It  is 
further  stated  that  "not  more  than  one-third  of  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet  were  in  full  material  condition  for  war  service 
on  April  6,  1917,  and  that  it  took  from  two  to  six  months 
to  put  the  balance  of  the  fleet  in  such  condition.  These  same 
statistics  show  that  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet  were  fully  manned  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war." 

Admiral  Sims  is  com- 
mended  for  "bringing 
about  the  convoy  system 
which  proved  such  a  suc- 
cess in  protecting  our 
ships  from  German  sub- 
marines'  and  it  is  assert- 
ed that  "the  Navy  De- 
partment persisted  in  op- 
posing this  system  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the 
war."  An  even  more  seri- 
ous accusation  is  that  the 
Navy  Department  delayed 
the  sending  of  destroyers 
to  European  waters  "altho 
virtually  all  naval  authori- 
ties recommended  immedi- 
ate concentration  of  anti- 
submarine forces  in  the 
^var  zone."  This  policy  was 
due,  it  is  charged,  to  the 
false  idea  on  the  part  of 
President  Wilson  as  well 
as  of  Secretary  Daniels 
that  full  cooperation  with 
the  Allies  was  inadvisa- 
ble; "Rather  does  the  pre- 
dominant   pui-pose    of    the 

Administration  seem  to  have  been  to  look  to  the  future  of 
the  United  States  apart  from  the  Allies  in  case  the  latter 
might  be  defeated  or  in  case  a  'peace  without  victory'  might 
be  made."  For  this  reason,  also,  inadequate  support  was 
given  to  Admiral  Sims  and  he  was  denied  the  staff  per- 
sonnel he  needed. 

The  majority  report  concedes,  however,  that  during  1918 
the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  was  revolutionized,  and 
that  its  criticisms  apply  only  to  the  first  year  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  war.  But  otherwise  the  report  is  a  stinging- 
indictment  of  the  "self-defensive,  non-aggressive  and  non- 
helpful  policy  imposed  on  the  navy  by  the  Administration 
thru  Secretary  Daniels." 

On  the  other  hand  the  minority  report  is  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Sims's  charge  that 
the  misconduct  of  the  Navy  Department  had  prolonged  the 
war  by  four  months  is  held  to  be  "entirely  disproved"  as 
"in  no  instance  was  it  shown  that  any  or  all  of  the  delays 
or  military  errors  alleged  by  Admiral  Sims  had  any  serious 
or  material  effect  on  the  general  results."  The  navy  is  held 
to  have  been  as  well  prepared  for  war  as  any  navy,  and  to 
have  shown  in  its  manifold  activities  during  the  war  "an 
energy  and  efficiency  never  excelled."  Even  the  minority  re- 
port admits  that  some  charges  "appear  to  have  some  justi- 
fication in  fact — such  as  that  for  a  time  Admiral  Sims  was 
not  furnished  all  the  staff  he  desired  or  needed,"  but  it  is 
contended  that  such  charges  were  "trivial  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  operations  and  great  activities  of  the  navy." 
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$112,512,628.32 


THIS  is  the  sum  which  has  been  clipped  from  the  regu- 
lar expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
new  budget  system.  Director  Dawes  of  the  Budget  has 
made  the  following  report  to  President  Harding: 

I    liavc   the    111 ■    to    r('i)()rt   .$1  l:J..">1-J.()L>S.;>:i   as   the    estimated 


>aving;s  ill  e.xpeuditui-es  r^ixH'tcd  to  me  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  independent  orsanizations  in  compliance  with  your 
directions  to  all  concerned  to  secure  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
under  appropriations  and  balances  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  where  consistent  with  the  mandatory  obligations  im- 
posed by  Congress,  either  direct  or  implied.  The  attached  state- 
ment apportions  this  amount  by  departments  and  independent 
establishments  of  (Jovernment.  Of  this  amount  .$22.S22.1i:>.14 
pertaining  to  continuous  appro))riations  and  involving  for  the 
most    part    building   and    construction    will   be    postponed    for   e.x- 

peuditure   in    future   years,    unless   other- 
wise decided  by  Congress. 

Congress  also  has  taken  steps  to 
make  the  budget  system  operative. 
After  the  resignation  of  Representa- 
tive Good  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, Representative  Madden  of  Illinois 
was  elected  in  his  place,  defeating  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  and 
several  other  candidates.  Representa- 
tive Madden  promised  the  utmost 
cooperation  of  Congress  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  in 
keeping  down  national  expenditures 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
President  power  to  veto  individual 
items  in  appropriation  bills.  This  is  a 
reform  which  has  long  been  recom- 
mended, since  at  present  a  President 
must  either  throw  the  national 
finances  into  confusion  by  vetoing  in 
its  entirety  an  appropriation  measure 
or  accept  it  with  all  objectionable 
"pork"  and  irrelevant  "riders"  in- 
cluded ;  but  Congress  has  been  hith- 
erto reluctant  to  increase  the  powers 
of  the  President  over  legislation. 

Uncle  Sam's  Costly  Ships 

CHAIRMAN  Lasker  of  the  new  Shipping  Board  has  just 
reported  most  pessimistically  on  the  financial  position 
and  outlook  of  the  national  merchant  marine,  which  he 
finds  "worse  than  my  worst  expectations."  He  estimated 
that  during  the  coming  year  at  least  $300,000,000  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  losses  on  operations  and  for  settling 
claims  and  lawsuits  against  the  Board;  "These  latter 
amount  to  more  than  $300,000,000  themselves,  but  we  an- 
ticipate settling  them  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  because 
many  of  them  are  padded." 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  Chairman 
Lasker  reported  that  expenditures  amounted  to  $680,000,- 
000;  including  $409,000,000  for  operating  and  overhead  ex- 
penses, $160,000,000  for  shipbuilding,  $18,000,000  for  fuel 
and  supplies,  $15,000,000  for  advances  to  foreign  branches 
and  to  receivers,  $6,000,000  for  dock  construction  and 
equipment,  and  $72,000,000  for  miscellaneous  expenditure. 
The  ships  in  service  brought  in  $300,000,000  from  opera- 
tion; $200,000,000  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  ships  and 
other  assets,  the  rest  of  the  expenditure  was  made  good 
from  the  Treasury.  Chairman  Lasker  condemned  the  sys- 
tem of  covering  up  deficits  by  the  sale  of  ships  and  ma- 
terials without  turning  directly  into  the  Treasury  the  funds 
received  from  such  sales. 

That  there  should  be  a  heavy  deficit  is  not  surprizing  in 
view  of  the  recent  commercial  depression  and  the  conse- 
quent fall  in  shipping  values.  Indeed  the  new  chief  of  the 
Shipping  Board  predicts  continued  deficits  for  many  months 
in  the  future  and  holds  out  only  the  ultimate  hope  that 
"when  prosperity  comes  to  the  world"  we  may  share  more 
largely  in  it  thru  having  kept  a  merchant  marine  in  ex- 
istence in  bad  times.  His  indignation  was  directed  not 
against  the  failure  of  his  predecessors  to  maks  the  national 
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shipping  business  pay,  but  against  the  failure  to  keep  ac- 
counts straight  and  show  the  public  just  where  the  money 
went.  He  asserted  that  "out  of  9000  voyages  made  only  3000 
are  accounted  for  to  date"  and  that  included  among  ex- 
penses of  operation  there  were  disbursements  of  $307,- 
000,000  for  which  no  detailed  accounting  exists.  "Had  the 
books  been  kept  with  a  view  to  cheating  and  deceiving  Con- 
g:ress  they  could  not  have  been  kept  in  much  different  shape 
than  they  have  been."  Two  hundred  auditors  have  been  put 
to  work  tracing  information  that  has  been  lost,  strayed  or 
stolen. 

Taxes  and  Those  Who  Pay  Them 

INCOME  tax  statistics  are  slow  in  compilation.  The 
figures  for  1919  have  but  just  been  made  public  and  al- 
ready they  seem  out  of  date,  since  they  refer  to  "boom" 
times  when  incomes  averaged  higher  than  they  do  today. 
Nevei'theless,  the  facts  about  the  1919  income  tax  are  in- 
teresting enough  to  warrant  comment. 

5,332,760  Americans  filed  returns,  showing  an  aggregate 
net  income  of  nearly  twenty  billions  ($19,859,491,448),  and 
subject  to  a  tax  of  $1,269,630,104.  The  average  income  of 
the  tax-paying  class  was  $3,724.05  and  the  average  tax 
paid  $238.08.  That  sounds  like  universal  affluence,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  outside  the  income  tax  list  altogether 
because  they  do  not  earn  (or  admit  that  they  earn)  above 
the  limit  of  exemption.  Also  some  very  big  incomes  help 
raise  the  average.  Sixty-five  persons  admitted  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000  a  year. 

New  York  State  paid  about  one-third  of  the  national  in- 
come tax,  altho  New  York  had  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
net  reported  income.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  contra- 
diction is  that  many  of  the  largest  fortunes  were  concen- 
trated in  the  Empire  State  and  were  subject  to  high  super- 
taxes. The  average  taxable  income  in  New  York  was  over 
S5,000  a  year,  whereas  at  the  opposite  extreme  the  aver- 
age reported  income  in  Alaska  was  barely  $2,000  a  year; 
yet  Alaska  reported  the  largest  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion filing  returns  of  any  state  or  territory.  Similar  con- 
trasts between  state  and  state  abound  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau  table.  Thus  North  Carolina  has  a  reported 
income  only  twice  that  of  North  Dakota,  but  pays  nearly 
eight  times  as  much  tax;  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  North  Dakota,  as  in  many  other  western  states,  the 
wealth  of  the  "comfortably  off"  classes  is  spread  out  in  a 
fairly  even  layer,  whereas  in  North  Carolina,  as  in  many 
other  Atlantic  states,  a  great  deal  of  wealth  is  held  by  a 
few  men.  An  exception  to  the  geographical  rule  is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  the  number  of  income  taxpayers  is 
high  and  the  average  tax  paid  low;  a  condition  due  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  so  many  Washingtonians  are  Govern- 
ment oflScials  and  Uncle  Sam  never  pays  very  high  salarieii. 

The  Harding  Raihvay  Plan 

PRESIDENT  Harding  in  a  special  message  to  Congress 
urges  legislation  to  make  possible  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  to  the  railroads,  undertaken 
when  the  Government  assumed  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads for  the  purposes  of  the  Great  War.  The  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  last  year  provided  that  such  sums  as  the  rail- 
way companies  owed  the  Government  for  improvements  and 
added  equipment  might  be  funded.  On  the  other  hand  the 
companies  have  counter-claims  against  the  Government 
"on  various  accounts  such  as  compensation,  depreciation 
and  maintenance."  The  Government  wishes  to  reach  an 
early  settlement  of  these  claims  and  counter-claims  and, 
says  the  President,  "The  way  now  would  seem  to  be  clear 
to  very  early  adjustment  and  relief,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  railway  administration,  tho  possessing  assets,  does 


not  command  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  what  will  be  its 
admitted  obligations." 

The  Railroad  admiui.>;trati()n  has.  or  will  have  iu  tho  progiess 
of  funding,  ample  securities  to  meet  all  reciuiremeuts  if  Congress 
only  will  grant  the  authority  to  negotiate  these  .securities  and 
provide   the  agency   for  their  negotiation. 

Witli  this  end  in  view  you  are  asked  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  so  that  it  may  purchase  these  rail- 
way funding  securities  accepted  by  the  Director  (ieneral  of  Kail- 
roads.  Xo  added  expense,  no  added  investment  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  (iovernment.  there  is  no  added  liability,  no  added 
tax  burden.  It  is  merely  the  grant  of  authority  necessary  to 
enable  a  most  useful  and  efficient  (Jovernment  agency  to  use  it.s 
available  funds  to  purchase  securities  for  which  Congress  already 
has  authorized  the  issue  and  turn  them  into  the  channels  of 
finance  ready  to  float  them. 

I  can  readily  believe  that  so  simple  a  remedy  will  have  your 
[)rompt  sanction.  The  (piestion  of  our  obligation  cannot  be  raised, 
the  wisdom  of  affording  early  relief  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  the 
avoidance  of  added  appropriation  or  liability  will  ai)peal  to  Con- 
gress and  the   public  alike. 

The  President  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  could  do  much  to  relieve  the  agricul- 
tural crisis.  "This  corporation  has  proven  itself  so  helpful 
in  the  relief  thus  far  undertaken  that  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  its  broadened  powers,  as  have  been  proposed, 
to  meet  agricultural  needs,  will  enable  it  wholly  to  meet  the 
nation-wide  emergency." 

The  Irish  Peace  Conference 

PREMIER  Lloyd  George  has  been  in  conference  with 
Eamon  De  Valera  and  other  spokesmen  of  Irish  senti- 
ment, and  tho  no  definite  basis  of  settlement  is  known  to 
have  been  reached  negotiations  have  been  diligently  car- 
ried on  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  Few  outrages  have  been 
reported  since  the  formal  truce  declaimed  between  the  Brit- 
ish army  and  the  I'evolutionary  forces.  After  his  first  meet- 
ing with  the  British  Premier,  De  Valera  declared  that  the 
outlook  for  peace  between  England  and  Ireland  was 
brighter  than  it  had  ever  been  in  history.  He  refused  to 
state  definitely  whether  Sinn  Fein  would  accept  a  position 
within  the  British  Empire  or  would  insist  on  complete  in- 
dependence in  name  as  in  fact;  contenting  himself  with  a 
reiteration  of  the  old  formula  that  Ireland  insisted  on 
"self-determination."   His  conception   of  his  mission  is  not 
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that  of  negotiating'  with  full  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  Ire- 
land, but  rather  to  find  out  what  is  the  best  offer  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  willing  to  make  and  to  refer  that  offer 
to  the  Dail  Eireann  (the  revolutionary  Congress)  for  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection. 

Sir  James  Craig,  the  Premier  of  northern  Ireland,  also 
conferred  with  Lloyd  George,  tho  not  in  company  with 
De  Valera.  He  turned  the  Sinn  Fein  argument  of  "self- 
determination"  against  the  Sinn  Fein  claim  of  "Ireland  a 
nation,"  asserting  that  the  recent  election  in  northern 
Ireland  had  gone  overwhelmingly  against  De  Valera  and 
his  party  and  that,  in  consequence,  De  Valera  could  nego- 
tiate only  for  southern  Ireland.  "The  people  of  northern 
Ireland  on  behalf  of  whom  I  speak,  while  claiming  in  the 
most  absolute  way  possible  to  determine  their  own  fate,  do 
not  make  any  claim  whatever  to  determine  the  terms  of 
settlement  which  Great  Britain  shall  make  with  southern 
Ireland."  In  other  words,  even  if  the  bulk  of  Ireland  should 
become  an  independent  republic  the  little  patch  of  Protes- 
tant territory  around  Belfast  would  still  insist  on  retain- 
ing its  present  position  within  the  British  Empire!  When 
Premier  Craig  returned  to  Belfast  the  hopes  of  a  successful 
outcome  to  the  conference  were  low,  as  no  Irish  solution 
would  be  possible  without  some  compromize  on  the  part  of 
Protestant  Ulster,  irrevocably  linked  by  geography  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  But  optimistic  people  contended  that  the 
Ulster  Government  was  not  as  irreconcilable  as  it  appeared 
to  be;  that  it  championed  the  principle  of  absolute  and  un- 
limited self-determination  merely  to  gain  a  tactical  advan- 
tage and  force  Sinn  Fein  to  agree  to  reasonable  conces- 
sions. 

The  Greek  OflEensive 

THERE  has  been  a  shift  in  the  tide  of  war  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  Allies  to  support 
King  Constantine  and  his  armies  by  either  money  or  arms 
the  Greeks  are  rather  more  than  holding  their  own  against 
the  Turks.  Earlier  offensives  had  won  initial  successes 
against  the  Turkish  armies,  but  always  the  Greeks  pushed 
their  victory  incautiously  and  were  driven  back.  That  may 
again  occur.  But  whether  the  Greeks  win  any  permanent 
advantage  or  not  by  the  present  campaign  they  have  at 
least  won  battles  enough 
to  redeem  the  military 
reputation  which  they  lost 
in  recent  months.  And 
they  have  seriously  embar- 
rassed the  Allies  by  prov- 
ing that  Greece  "can  go  it 
alone"  and  that  aid  from 
the  treasuries  and 
armories  of  France  and 
England  is  not  essential 
to  victories  over  the  Turk. 
Perhaps  they  may  even 
cause  the  Allies  to  regret 
that  they  yielded  so  easily 
to  the  demands  of  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  and  his  Na- 
tionalist party  that  the 
peace  treaty  with  the  Con- 
stantinople Government  be 
revised  and  moderated  in 
the  interest  of  Turkey. 

The  success  thus  far  at- 
tained by  the  Greeks  con- 
sists in  the  capture  of  the 
important  towns  of  Kutaia 
and  Eski-Shehr.  The  cap- 
ture of  Eski-Shehr  is  par- 
ticularly vital,  because  this 
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is  a  railway  junction  and  lies  on  the  direct  route 
to  the  Nationalist  capital  of  Angora.  Turkish  losses  are 
placed  at  enormous  figures,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  of  the  military  bulletins  come  from  Greek  sources 
and  tend  to  exaggerate  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Turks. 
One  account  states  that  in  the  capture  of  Eski-Shehr  the' 
Turks  lost  30,000  men  and  that  in  a  vain  attempt  to  recap- 
ture the  place  they  lost  6,000  more.  It  is  certain  that  large 
forces  are  engaged  on  both  sides  and  that  the  present 
struggle  in  Asia  Minor  is  a  real  war  and  not  just  another 
of  the  local  disturbances  and  border  raids  which  have  been 
so  common  thruout  eastern  and  central  Europe  since  the 
armistice  ended  organized  warfare.  Greek  strategy  seems  to 
have  improved  as  well  as  Greek  valor  and  morale;  all  ac- 
counts  agree  that   the   Turks   were   outmaneuvered  by  the 

flanking  operations  of  the  Greeks 
and  were  compelled  to  retire  rapidly 
to  avoid  being  altogether  cut  off. 

The  war  in  Asia  Minor  is  accom- 
panied by  many  atrocities.  At  first 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  had  some 
thought  of  redeeming  the  reputation 
of  their  country  by  waging  a  clean 
fight,  which  might  attract  admira- 
tion in  western  Europe  and  blot  out 
the  memory  of  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres of  the  Great  War.  The  early 
stages  of  the  Nationalist  movement 
in  Turkey  were  marked  by  more 
battles  than  massacres.  But  recent 
events  seem  to  have  made  the  Turks 
desperate  and  careless  of  their  repu- 
tation. They  are  reported  to  be  de- 
stroying all  the  towns  and  farms 
from  which  they  are  compelled  to  re- 
treat so  that  the  Greek  army  must 
advance  into  a  wilderness  and  carry 
its  own  supplies.  Further  to  delay 
the  Greek  advance  they  are  driving 
hordes  of  refugees  back  into  Greek 
territory  so  that  the  Greeks  must 
either  provide  for  them  or  else  take 
the  responsibility  of  letting  them 
starve. 
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The  Russian  Famine 

THE  impending  famine  in  Russia  seems  to  be  on  an 
Asiatic  scale  and  to  rival  in  deadly  potency  the  worst 
years  of  China  or  India.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  crop 
shortage  bears  no  relation  to  Bolshevism  or  any  other 
political  conditions,  but  is  the  drouth  resulting  from  ex- 
ceptionally hot  and  dry  summer  weather.  Southern  Russia, 
the  great  prairie  lands  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  lowlands 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus  mountains  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  are  particularly  affected.  Within  this  vast 
region  are  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands  of  Europe, 
but  the  illiterate,  unthrifty  and  unprogressive  peasant 
class  which  inhabits  it  is  not  far  above  the  famine  level  in 
normal  years  and  is  reduced  to  desperation  by  natural 
calamities  which  American  or  west  European  farmers 
would  "tide  over"  comfortably  enough.  Of  course  the  pro- 
longed civil  war  in  southern  Russia  and  the  degeneration 
of  the  railways  during  and  since  the  Great  War  have  made 
conditions  far  worse  than  they  would  have  been  ten  years 
ago. 

Northern  Russia  is  in  somewhat  better  case.  The  same 
unfavorable  political  and  economic  conditions  which  keep 
the  southern  Russian  down  to  a  low  standard  of  living  pre- 
vail also  in  the  north,  but  the  drouth  which  has  turned 
chronic  poverty  into  acute  famine  has  been  felt  mainly  in 
the  south  and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga  River. 
All  Russia  suffers  a  bread  shortage,  but  Petrograd  hopes 
to  be  able  to  keep  alive  by  means  of  the  local  vegetable 
crops  from  truck  gardens.  The  number  of  persons  in  Russia 
now  on  the  verge  of  starvation  is  estimated  at  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  millions.  Many  of  these  may  be  saved  by 
foreign  charity,  or  by  emigration  into  less  seriously  im- 
poverished parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  or  by  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Government.  But  it  is  now  feared  that 
in  the  wake  of  the  crop  shortage  will  come  a  meat  shortage, 
since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  feed  the  cattle  in  many- 
parts  of  southern  Russia  and  it  is  even  predicted  that  the 
whole  livestock  industry  may  be  wiped  out. 

The  Bolshevist  Government  sees  in  the  famine  a  grave 
menace  to  its  political  stability.  It  is  significant  that  the 
official  organ  Izvestia  of  Moscow  appeals  to  "the  revolu- 
tionary spirit"  to  give  the  people  "strength  to  survive  this 
?iard  time."  Hungry  peasants  in  southern  Russia  ai-e  re- 
ported to  have  formed  lawless  bands,  raiding  the  country 
for  food  and  killing  Bolshevists  and  Jews  suspected  of  Bol- 
shevist sympathies.  Many  pogroms  (massacres,  especially 
of  Jews)  are  reported  from  Ukrainian  villages.  If  the 
famine  belt  should  move  northward  who  can  predict  what 
chaotic  counter-revolutionary  movements  might  not  take 
place  even  in  Moscow? 

In  yet  another  way  the  famine  has  endangered  Bolshe- 
vism. In  order  to  placate  the  peasants,  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  been  forced  to  permit  practically  free  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  The  factory  workers,  also,  have  been 
stimulated  to  increased  production  by  permitting  them  to 
sell  and  barter  their  surplus  goods.  All  this  is  contrary  to 
the  communistic  theory,  but  seems  to  be  the  only  way  out 
of  the  bi'eakdown  of  economic  life  which  communism  and 
bureaucratic  incompetence  have  brought  about. 

Hoover  Offers  Relief 

THE  famine  has  compelled  Bolshevism  to  appeal  to  its 
enemies  for  help.  Maxim  Gorky,  an  "off  and  on"  op- 
ponent of  the  existing  regime  in  Russia,  has  sent  out  a 
flaming  appeal  to  the  civilized  nations  for  aid  to  the  per- 
ishing people  of  southern  Russia.  A  famine  relief  conference 
with  representatives  of  opposition  parties  as  well  as  of  the 
Bolsheviki  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  Moscow.  The 
Patriarch  of  Moscow,  chief  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Russia,  has  also  issued  an  appeal. 


Generous  response  has  come  from  many  countries  to 
Russia's  cry  for  help,  but  the  reply  most  eagerly  awaited 
was  that  of  America,  for  European  nations  have  very  little 
surplus  of  grain  to  send  to  Russia;  indeed,  in  normal  pre- 
Bolshevist  times,  Russia  was  counted  on  to  expox-t  gi-ain 
to  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe.  The  reply  of  America 
has  been  given  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  who  has 
had  more  experience  in  organizing  wholesale  relief  work 
than  any  other  man  in  human  history. 

Secretary  Hoover  has  promised  to  extend  the  work  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  "a  purely  voluntary  asso- 
ciation and  an  entirely  unofficial  organization  of  which  I 
am  chairman,"  to  Russia.  The  organization  is  now  caring-^ 
for  3,500,000  children  in  ten  different  countries,  but  with 
existing  resources  it  is  willing  to  undertake  also  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  million  children  in  Russia.  But  since  pasi 
experience  has  shown  that  the  Bolshevist  Government  can- 
not be  trusted  in  dealing  with  foreign  countries  and  theii 
agents  the  extension  of  relief  work  to  Russia  is  made  con- 
ditional. 

The  first  condition  is  "the  immediate  release  of  th-j- 
Americans  now  held  prisoners  in  Russia."  These  are  few 


Wahl,    for    Sacramento    bee 

A  fine  winter  outlook 

in  number,  but  it  is  a  question  of  principle  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  hardly  be  expected  to  extend  aid  to  Bol- 
shevist Russia  while  the  Government  is  holding — and 
starving — American  citizens  in  Russian  dungeons.  The 
other  conditions  demanded  by  Mr.  Hoover  are  such  as  have 
been  required  of  all  nations  in  which  systematic  American 
relief  work  has  been  carried  on. 

In  general,  these  conditions  are:  (1)  proof  given  that 
American  aid  is  needed,  (2)  full  liberty  of  movement 
to  representatives  of  the  Relief  Administration,  (3)  the 
right  to  organize  local  aid  centers  "free  from  governmental 
interference,"  (4)  free  transportation  to  relief  supplies  and 
the  buildings  and  equipment  needed  for  relief  administra- 
tion, (5)  that  the  children  and  the  sick  shall  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  local  food  supply  in  addition  to  the  aid  given 
by  the  Americans,  (6)  that  the  Government  must  give 
assurances  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  liberty  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  engages  itself  to  take  no  part 
in  political  activities  and  propaganda  and  to  distribute  re- 
lief to  children  and  invalids  "without  regard  to  race,  creed 
or  social  status." 


A   Little 
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At  the  left  is  a  bushel  of 
fresh  string  beans,  weighing 
twenty-six  pounds;  above  are 
the  same  beans,  dehydrated, 
weighing  two  and  one-half 
pounds.  But  soaking  entirely 
restores  them 


Pocket  Gardens 


When      the      MacMillan      expedition  ing-  the  pump  or  turning  on  the  faucet, 

packed    up    its    goods    and    chattels    a  That  is  because  fruits  and  vegetables 

short  time  ago  and  departed  for  Baf-  average  90  per  cent,  water,  and  it   is 

fin  Land  and  the  Frozen  North,  it  car-  this    same    water    which    causes    food- 

ried    along   the    first    fresh    fruits    and  stuffs  to  rot  and  decay." 

vegetables    ever    to    penetrate    to    that  Food  to  be  dehydrated.  Dr.  Hutchison 

barren    country.     Fresh     spinach     and  explained,  is  merely  washed  and  placed 

green  corn,  new  rhubarb  in  the  stalk  on  shallow  trays  in  a  big  box-like  ar-     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  succulent 


ful  of  the  queer,  dry-looking  stuff 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  hours  will 
come  out  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  just 
been  pulled  from  the  garden,  all  ready 
but  the  cooking. 

Emphatically,  dehydration  is  not  dry- 
ing, Dr.  Hutchison  says.  Drying  is  a 
slow  process,  so  slow  that  the  food  cell 
walls  crack  and  open  and  allow  the 
volatiles  and  aromatics  to  escape  and 
the  coloring  principles  to  change.  In 
dehydration,  the  water  is  extracted 
quickly  without  rupturing  the  mem- 
branes or  cell  walls  or  losing  the  vola- 
tiles, flavoring  essences,  the  colorings 
and  nutritive  properties. 

Dried  products  look  dried  and  taste 
dried  and  cannot  be  restored  to  any- 
thing like  the  original.  For  instance, 
hay  is  dried  grass  and  no  amount  of 
soaking  in  water  will  restore  it.  Dehy- 
drated  grass   dropped   in   water   comes 


for  rhubarb  pies  and  raw  cabbage  for 
salad  were  included. 

Can  you  imagine  the  scene?  A  mid 
summer  dinner  in  the  midst  of  the  ice 
locked  fields  and  a  group  of  fur-wrapped 


And  right  here  it  should  be  added 
that  Mrs.  Andrea,  as  a  lover  of  animals, 
took  care  to  include  in  the  Arctic  sup- 
plies   a    small    quantity   of    dehydrated 


rangement  which  is  set  over  a  low  gas 

flame.   The  process  takes  from  a  half 

hour  to  four  or  five  hours,  according  to 

the  water  content.  When  it  is  complete 

the  food  has  shrunk  to  a  mere  fraction  grass  to  keep  the  dogs  in  condition  and 
Esquimaux  to  wonder  and  comment  on  of  its  ori^nal  size  and  may  be  kept  ^  bunch  of  dehydrated  catnip  for  the 
the    strange    delicacies    of    the    white     rolled  up  in  a  paper  bag  for  six  months     ship's  cat. 

man's  table!   Fresh  food,  months  after     or  a  year  or  indefinitely.  Under  Dr.   Hutchison  and  his  group 

it  has  been  pulled  from  the  garden  and  Some  wintry  day,  as  unlike  as  pos-  of  experts,  the  dehydration  process  has 
eaten  still  fresh  in  a  land  where  no  sible  the  summer  month  in  which  it  been  thoroly  tested  out  and  the  be- 
vegetation  of  any  sort  is  found!  How  ripened,  the  cook  of  the  Arctic  expedi-  havior  of  thousands  of  food  stuffs  un- 
is  it  to  be  accomplished?  tion,   or   some   favored   member   of   the     der  dehydration  has  been  charted.   Dr. 

Every  bit  of  it  has  been  wrapped  up  crew,  will  have  a  hankering  after  fresh,  Hutchison  is  the  inventor  of  the  acous- 
simply  in  paper  bags  and  stowed  away  new  cauliflower  creamed.  And  a  hand-  ticon  for  the  deaf,  of  the  klaxon  horn 
with  no  greater  precautions  than  the 
blankets  or  other  lug-gage.  Yet  suffi- 
cient food  has  been  carried  along  in 
this  form  to  last  each  member  of  the 
party  five  months. 

"It  is  all  very  simple  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Hutchison, 
scientist  and  inventor,  who,  with  Mrs. 
A.  Louise  Andrea,  a  food  expert,  has 
been  working  on  this  problem  of  pre- 
serving  of   foods. 

Dr.  Hutchison  lifted  a  paper  bag 
from  a  shelf  in  his  laboratory  and  took 
out  a  handful  of  what  appeared  to  be 
some  dry,  dead  stuff  without  form  or 
name.  '"This  is  dehydrated  cauliflower, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  furnished  it 
for  its  journey  into  the  land  of  ice 
and  snow.  And  this"— reaching  down  a 
glass  can  containing  what  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  fresh,  raw  cauli- 
flower with  its  original  color,  flavor  and 
every  flower  unbroken — "this  is  the 
fame  thing  after  it  has  been  soaking 
in  water  some  hours  to  restore  it  after 
the  dehydrating  process. 

"People  don't  realize  that  since  time 
began  they  have  been  paying  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  for  water  which 
they  did  not  want — water  which  they 
might  have  had   for  nothing  by  work- 
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The  Learned  Public 

If  we  Ciiu  infer  anything  about  the  rest  of  us  from  the  record  of  six  years' 
reading  which  one  hundred  people  kept  for  Prof.  P.  Caspar  Harvey,  of  Wil- 
liam Jewell  College,  theu  we.  the  jjublic,  are  both  encouragingly  high-brow  and 
depre.ssingly  sedate  and  conservative.  But  perhaps  this  hundred  people  simply 
left  out  of  the  count  their  frivolous  or  daring  or  "modern"  ventures  into  litera- 
ture. At  any  rate,  these  are  the  authors  of  the  eighty  books  that  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  group's  reading,  with  the  number  of  books  for  which  each  author 
is  responsible.  You  may  look  in  vain  for  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Robert  AV. 
Chambers,  or  even  William  .T.  Locke. 


Seott     2 

Stevenson   1 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  1 
Sienkewicz    1 


Jane    Austen    1  Gogol     1 

Balzac    1  Gaskell    1 

Arnold   Bennett    2  Hawthorne    3 

Charlotte  Bronte    1  Homer    1 

Bjornson     1  W.    D.   Howells    2     May  Sinclair    1 

Bunyan    1  Thomas  Hughes   1     Booth  Tarkington    ....   3 

Winston    Churehill.  . .  .    3  Victor  Hugo    3     Thackeray    4 

Wilkie   Collins    1  Ibanez    1    Tolstoy    3 

Fenimore  Cooper 2  Henry    James    1     Turgenev    1 

Joseph  Conrad    1  Thomas    a    Kempis....    1     Mark  Twain 2 

Cervantes    1  Kingsley    1     Henry  Van  Dyke 1 

Dickens 5  Edgar   Lee  Masters ....    1     Vergil    1 

Dumas    2  George  Meredith    2     Isaak   Walton    1 

Dante     1  Milton   1     Wallace    1 

Dostoievsky    1  Gilbert  Parker    1 

George  Eliot   3  Plato    1 

Emerson   1  Charles  Reade    1 


H.  G.  Wells 1 

William  Allen  White..  4 
Wah  Whitman    1 
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(i.iliams  Serriee 

When  the  "humble  proletariat"  becomes,  these  topsy-turvy 
days,  the  power  in  the  nation  most  to  be  reckoned  with, 
strange  things  happen.  This  ample  palace  is  the  apartment 
house  for  employees  which  the  German  Government  has 
forced  the  Krupp  works  in  Essen  to  erect.  The  importance 
attached  to  such  measures  gains  significance  from  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  badly  equipped  for  reconstruction  on  such 
a  grand  scale  for  any  purpose  whatever 


not  "dying:  out"  like 
some  Indian  tribes;  it 
is  increasing,  but  at 
so  slow  a  rate  that 
with  each  succeeding 
census,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  relative 
proportion  of  blacks 
to  whites  has  dimin- 
ished. 

Another  interesting 
fact  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus is  that  the  negro 
is  moving  north.  Al- 
tho  85  per  cent  of  the 
colored  race  lives 
south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  three- 
fourths  of  the  in- 
crease in  negro  popu- 
lation during  the  dec- 
ade is  credited  to  the 
northern  and  western 
states.    In    the    south 


and  several  hundred  other  devices  and 
he  is  now  head  of  a  group  of  scientists, 
inventors,  engineers  and  financiers  who 
have  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing   the   path   of  the   young  in- 


the  increase  of  negro 
population  was  less  than  2  per  cent. 
If  the  present  tendency  continues 
the  southern  states  may  be  faced 
with  an  acute  labor  shortage  and 
be  forced  to  offer  new  inducements  to 


Chips 


The  Navy,  not  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

teaches  cbiklreu  in  (^uam. 
*** 

It  cost   within    10   per   cent   as  much   to 
run    the    T'liited    States    (Toveinment    from 


ventor  and   bringing   the   inventor  and     the  negro  to  "stay  on  the  farm,"  or  to 
investor  into  closer  touch.  seek  a   substitute   in   white   labor  from 

Among  the  experts  in  many  lines  Europe,  or  to  displace  the  hired  hand 
associated  with  Dr.  Hutchison  in  his  by  the  machine, 
enterprise  are  Hudson  Maxim,  the  first 
man  to  use  smokeless  powder;  Rear  Ad- 
miral Samuel  McGowan,  Paymaster 
General  U.  S.  Navy,  retired;  William 
M.  Williams,  formerly  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue;  and  Sir  Edgar 
Rees  Jones,  M.  P.,  who  was  head  of 
the  Priorities  Division  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Munitions  during  the  war 
and  who  is  European  Director  of  the 
association. 


The  Afro- American  in  1920 

The  Census  Bureau  has  published  the 
facts  concerning  race  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  in  this  country  94,- 
822,431  white  persons;  10,463,013  ne- 
groes; 242,959  Indians;  111,025  Jap- 
anese; 61,686  Chinese  and  9,485  others. 
The  fastest  rate  of  increase  since  1910 
was  for  the  Japanese  element  (53.9  per 
cent.),  but  the  total  number  is  still 
insignificant.  One  Japanese  to  nearly 
nine  hundred  whites  in  the  continental 
United  States  is  hardly  a  disturbing- 
proportion.  The  Chinese  and  Indian 
populations  actually  decreased. 

Greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  negro  population ;  the  only 
considerable  non-white  element  in  this 
country.  Tho  the  white  population  in- 
creased by  barely  16  per  cent,  during 
the  decade,  it  greatly  exceeded  the  in- 
crease in  negro  population  which  was 
6.5  per  cent.  This  is  the  more  strange, 
since  the  negroes  were  not  affected  by 
the  cutting  down  of  immigration,  which 
was  the  chief  factor  in  the  low  rate  of 
increase  in  the  white  population.  There 
is  no  negro  immigration,  save  to  a 
very  limited  extent  from  the  West  In- 
dies, and  it  now  appears  that  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  the  race  on  American 
soil  is  less  than  that  of  the  whites. 
The    negro    population    in    America    is 


ini(i    to    1920 — four    yeant — as    to    run    it 
from    ITS!)   to   IDKi— i:>0   yeais. 
*** 

The  Government  thru  sixteen  different 
bureaus  published  sixteen  different  cooU 
books  in  1920. 

**« 

We  used    to   pay   12   cents   i)er  year   \h'v 

person  for  keeping  the  Federal  (ioveruiuent 

going.  We  now  pay  .$4.'J. 
*** 

An  Indian  stone  dwelling,  forty-five 
stories  high,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Southwest.  Over  a  thousand  rooms  were 
found  in  this  great  cliff'  ■"community 
house." 

Yeast  for  \oungsters 

Yeast  in  the  diet  of  babies  seems  a 
radical  departure  from  the  orthodox 
methods  of  baby  feeding,  but  it  may 
be  that  it  will  come  t©  be  one  of  the 
great  panaceas  for  the  sickly  and  under 
nourished  infant  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  come  to  regard  the  sub- 
stances known  as  vitamines  with  a 
great  deal  of  respect  and  all  accumu- 
lating knowledge  adds  to  that  feeling. 
It  is  now  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
milk  is  deficient  in  a  certain  type  of 
vitamine  known  as  "water-soluble  B," 
while  it  is  present  in  yeast  in  highly 
concentrated  form. 

At  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  two 
groups  of  rats  were  fed  a  diet  of  milk 
and  milk  and  yeast  respectively.  The 
milk  and  yeast  fed  rats  made  a  better 
growth  than  those  fed  solely  on  milk. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  investigators  that 
in  those  cases  where  infants  do  not 
thrive  on  a  milk  diet  yeast  may  como 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  their  fo"d. 


The  composing  room  of  the  iargesl  Japanese  new>paper,  the  Osaka  Asalii.  with 
600,000  circulation.  No  mechanical  typesetting  machine  such  as  takes  care  of  our 
simple  twenty-six  letter  alphabet  can  begin  to  meet  the  Japanese  problem — hence  the 
swarm  of  workers.  The  point  is  that  beside  the  regular  Japanese  alphabet  the 
language  is  made  up  of  from  4000  to  7000  idiosiraphs  or  symbols,  each  of  which  ha> 
its  separate  and  distinct  meaning.  Of  course  a  linotype  machine,  which  has  a  key- 
board like  a  typewriter,  cannot  possibly  carry  all  these  symbols:  so  they  are  kept  in 
thousands  of  cases  from  which  they  are  picked  by  hand  as  required,  and  carried  by 
a  lot  of  little  bo>>  to  the  compositors  who  .--cl  them  b\  ban  I.  The  composing  room 
is  therefore  a  bee-lii\e  of  skilled  hand  compositors,  amonz  whom,  as  will  be  naticeJ, 
there  are  a  conspicuous  number  of  women 
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on  its  golden  roofs  and  shining  crosses, 
enhancing  its  barbaric  splendor.  I 
am  partial  to  Byzantine  architectux-e, 
and  this  church,  a  masterpiece,  a  rep- 
lica of  the  Saviour's  Church  in  Moscow, 
relieved  the  tameness  and  drab  modern- 
ness  of  Warsaw's  skyline.  However,  it 
was  an  eyesore  to  the  people  of  that 
city,  as  it  was  built  with  no  pious  in- 
tent but  to  emphasize  Russian  domin- 
ance, and  to  proclaim  its  permanence. 
Cossacks  were  riding  the  streets,  swing- 
ing menacing  whips,  while  stolid  Rus- 
sian soldiers  guarded  the  intersections; 
for  Poland's  chronic  revolt  had  broken 
out  violently,  and  the  attack  was 
directed  against  this  sacred  edifice. 

My  hostess  of-  today  was  the  hostess 
then.  I  owe  her  too  much  for  her 
gracious  hospitality  to  say  that  her 
beauty  had  faded  in  the  intervening 
years,  and  if  gratitude  did  not  re- 
strain me  gallantry  would. 

Today  the  outlines  of  her  face  seem 
blurred,  the  glow  in  her  eyes  is 
clouded  by  mist,  her  head  so  proudly 
poised  is  bowed.  As  I  anticipated 
seeing  her  joy  in  the  moment  of 
Poland's  long  deferred  triumph,  I  pic- 
tured her  exquisite  beyond  words,  and 
frankly,  I  was  disappointed.  All  she 
hoped  for  and  believed  might  be  real- 
ized in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  has 
come  in  less  than  ten,  with  far  less 
sacrifice  and  much  larger  fulness  than 
she  imagined. 

The  offending  church  is  still  there, 
but  the  gold  is  ripped  from  the  roofs, 
the  crosses  have  been  melted  into  can- 
non, the  bell  tower  is  being  demolished 
to  satisfy  patriotic  ardor  and  the 
church  itself  is  being  saved  only  by  the 
strategy  of  the  Archbishop  who  conse- 
crated it,  and  pronounced  it  the  Cathe- 
dral  of  his   Diocese. 

However,  a  Russian  governmental 
building  all  done  in  gorgeous  tile  has 
been  stripped  of  its  beauty  and  riddled 
by  bullets  so  that  now  it  looks  as  if 
pitted  by  smallpox.  My  hostess  ought 
to  be  prouder  and  more  beautiful  to- 
day than  ever,  for  Polish  regiments 
line  the  square,  cannons  boom  and 
bands  are  playing  the  National  anthem. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  May.  Ascension 
Day  in  the  church  calendar;  it  is  also 
the  centenary  celebration  of  Napo- 
leon's death,  and  the  two  occasions 
blend  in  the  pomp  and  ritual  provided 
by  the  church.  The  initials  of  the  Cor- 
sican  and  those  of  the  Nazarene  meet 
upon  the  high  altar  erected  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  square,  and  I  suggest, 
"maliciously"  my  hostess  says,  that 
Poland  is  celebrating  the  ascent  of 
.Jesus  and  the  descent  of  Napoleon. 
She  grows  eloquent  in  narrating  Polish 
history  and  Napoleon's  part  in  arous- 
ing the  Polish  national  spirit,  in  rec- 
ognition of  which  is  this  High  Mass 
and  also  the  renaming  of  a  city  square 
as  "Napoleon  Place." 

Just  then,  fortunately  for  me,  the 
celebrants  lift  their  holy  symbols, 
Pilsudsky,  surrounded  by  his  staff 
leads  a  visiting  French  commission  to 
the  seats  of  honor,  and  the  vast  multi- 
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tude  with  bared  heads  presses  forward 
for  a  closer  view  of  their  idol.  I  suspect 
that  when  he  had  his  picture  taken, 
copies  of  which  cover  a  good  deal  of 
Warsaw,  the  photographer  said  to 
him,  "now  look  fierce."  His  is  a  mild 
and  pleasant  face;  tho  his  counter- 
feit makes  him  look  like  a  ci'oss  be- 
tween Napoleon  the  great  and  Ivan 
the    Terrible. 

Polish  soldiers,  who  adore  him,  are 
undersized,  their  uniforms  the  discard 
of  many  armies,  chiefly  American;  they 
look  underfed,  and  while  I  have  no 
doubt  about  their  patriotism  and 
religious  ardor,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  thought  uppermost  or  nethermost 
in  their  minds,  was  of  their  next  meal, 
and  the  hope  that  it  would  contain 
meat. 

The  gallant  Polish  officers  plead 
politely  with  the  throng,  and  firemen 
with  their  gleaming  helmets  hold  onto 
the  I'opes  which  save  the  space  allotted 
to  distinguished  visitors.  The  Polish 
Marine,  which  looks  suspiciously  Teu- 
tonic and  reminds  me  of  the  stewards 
of  the  Hamburg  American  liners,  re- 
inforces the  strength  of  the  army  and 
the  firemen.  Fortunately  the  High 
Mass  is  curtailed,  and  as  the  dignitar- 
ies descend  from  the  altar,  the  lines 
break  and  the  enthusiastic  throng  be- 
comes one  with  the  chiefs  of  church 
and  nation,  and  moves  toward  the 
square  which  is  to  be  named  in  holy 
baptism  after  the  great  Napoleon,  who, 
if  he  were  aware  of  it,  would  wonder 
why  this  honor  is  paid  him. 

I  have  intimated  that  my  hostess' 
beauty  is  not  the  same  as  it  was.  The 
truth  is  that  she  is  disillusioned,  and 
it  is  reflected  in  her  face.  She  says 
with  a  sigh:  "Yes,  there  was  a  great 
moment  which  recompensed  for  all  the 
suffering  of  the  past.  Poland  was  free ! 
There  was  a  universal  embrace,  a  mar- 
velous ecstasy — !"  She  tries  to  de- 
scribe that  golden  moment;  but  her 
lips  quiver  and  there  are  tears  in  her 
eyes.  The  remembrance  of  it  brings 
back  the  old  beauty  for  an  instant  and 
then  it  fades  again,  and  she  complains: 
"There  is  lack  of  order,  there  is  graft, 
incompetency,  class  struggle,  hate,  in- 
gratitude and  a  new  hunger  which  is 
not  for  freedom  but  for  dominance." 

This  time  I  try  to  comfort  her.  I 
plead  the  few  years  and  the  inexperi- 
ence, the  general  unrest.  I  reassure 
her;  tho  I  am  not  over  sanguine  about 
Poland   tomorrow. 

"There  is  graft  and  dishonesty,"  my 
hostess  whispers  between  sips  of  choc- 
olate, and  there  is,  as  all  relief 
agencies  can  testify.  Everyone  seems 
corrupted  and  nothing  is  safe.  This  of 
course  is  not  peculiar  to  Poland.  One 
has  to  be  on  one's  guard  everywhere, 
for  the  war  has  knocked  rectitude  into 
a  "cocked  hat"  all  over  Europe;  but 
the  fact  that  Austria  could  not  send 
any  more  through  trains  to  Warsaw 
because  fourteen  passenger  coaches 
had  been  stolen,  does  seem  a  little  un- 
usual. 


My  hostess  tries  to  be  apologetic 
about  Poland's  foreign  policy.  "After 
all,"  she  says,  "White  Russia  is  a  sort 
of  'no  man's  land.'  Vilna  ought  to  be- 
long to  Poland,  and  as  for  Ukrania — 
ah,  well !  We  just  tried  to  save  it  from 
the  Bolsheviki."      • 

This  is  a  poor  time  to  apologize,  for 
there  are  inflammatory  posters  every- 
where, bidding  the  populace'  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  civil- 
ians are  drilling  by  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  Relief  agencies  cannot  get 
cars  to  carry  seed  to  starving  Eastern 
Poland,  because  soldiers  and  ammuni- 
tions are  being  sent  to  help  enlarge 
Poland's  borders  westward.  Warsaw 
is  thronged  with  soldiers,  and  is  rem-  " 
iniscent  of  Berlin  in  its  most  militaris-  j 
tic  days;  military  autos  rush  through  "' 
the  streets,  bombing  planes  whirr 
aloft.  Countless  pitiable  beggars  and 
half-starved  children  confront  one,  and 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  children 
of  school  age  without  instruction  in 
Warsaw  alone. 

Quoting  the  title  of  Sienkiewicz's  well 
known  story  "Quo  Vadis,"  I  ask  my 
hostess:  "Whither  are  you  going?" 
And  she  replies:  "Ask  France." 

She  continues:  "We  have  an  army 
but  no  great  military  genius;  we  are 
embi'oiled  in  European  politics  and 
have  not  one  statesman." 

Pilsudsky  she  dismisses  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders,  and  when  I  mention 
the  present  Premier,  Vitos,  she  smiles 
derisively. 

"Ah,  'there's  the  rub.'  This  is  a 
peasants'  government.  No  wonder 
there  is  no  efficiency.  The  country  is 
in  debt  and  the  currency  debased.  The 
palaces  of  the  aristocracy  are  com- 
mandeered and  they  are  all  out  on  their 
estates,  while  the  peasants  run  the 
government." 

I  remind  her  of  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  aristocracy  and  governing  class 
has  made  a  sorry  mess  of  the  past  and 
that  anyway  it  does  not  take  much 
brains  to  run  a  country. 

She  insists  that  Vitos  is  a  f  i-aud,  that 
he  rides  in  a  private  car  but  just  be- 
fore he  reaches  his  own  village  he 
steps  into  a  third-class  coach.  "In 
Warsaw  he  lives  like  a  prince  and  at 
home  like  a  peasant." 

I  am  afraid  that  my  hostess  is  in  the 
realm  of  myths.  The  fact  is  that  Vitos 
is  a  shrewd  but  honest  peasant  and  the 
aristocracy  have  neither  characteristic 
in  abundance. 

"What  has  become  of  Paderewski?" 
I  inquire. 

"Have  you  asked  anyone  else  that 
question?"  .she  asked  in  return. 

"Yes,  and  the  answer  is  that  he  was 
a  great  piano  player."  The  fact  is  that 
I  have  never  heard  his  name  mentioned 
altho  I  was  three  weeks  in  Poland.  I 
have  not  seen  his  picture  anywhere, 
even  in  music  stores,  tho  I  peered  into 
every  show  window. 

"Republics  are  ungrateful,"  my  host- 
ess says.  "Certainly  Paderewski  de- 
served better  of  Poland." 

She   invited   a   company   of   her   inti- 
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mate  friends  to  five  o'clock  tea,  and 
before  their  arrival  she  took  me  thru 
her  picture  gallery.  There  were  mostly 
historic  pictures,  a  few  by  Matejko,  the 
greatest  of  Poland's  patriot  painters.  I 
criticized  not  the  colors  or  the  draw- 
ing, but  the  Grand  Opera  style  of  de- 
picting the  past,  the  ornate,  idealized 
way  of  presenting  the  struggles  of  yes- 
terday. I  wonder  if  my  hostess'  de- 
pression is  not  due  to  the  fact  that, 
seeing  modern  history,  she  finds  it  com- 
monplace and  colorless.  The  modern 
heroes  are  not  so  colossal,  the  events 
not  so  picturesque,  the  devotion  not  so 
pure. 

The  company  assembled.  A  judge 
of  the  High  Court,  professors  of  the 
university.  Church  dignitaries,  artists, 
and  officers.  There  were  many  oscula- 
tory  greetings,  after  which  tea  was 
served  and  I  was  asked  to  speak. 

I  had  left  the  United  States,  glad 
that  for  a  while  I  could  rest  from 
prophesying,  and  here  I  was  being 
urged  to  speak  where  a  plain  word 
might  be  more  dangerous  than  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  a  friend  of  Po- 
land and  known  as  such  by  my  past 
record,  so  I  felt  a  rare  freedom  of  ut- 
terance. I  had  also  the  saving  back- 
ground of  the  Quaker  Mission,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  impartial 
and  non-political;  so  I  began  by  inter- 
preting their  work  and  their  message. 
I  told  of  what  I  had  seen  on  the  East- 
ern front,  a  devastation  even  more 
cruel  than  that  in  the  West.  Peasants 
driven  from  their  homes  and  wander- 
ing as  far  as  India  and  back  again, 
scarcely  able  to  identify  the  place 
where  their  village  stood.  I  showed 
samples  of  bread  made  of  acorns  and 
oak  leaves,  bitter  and  scarce,  and  act- 
*ing  upon  the  vitals  like  tannic  acid.  I 
had  pictures  of  American  tractors 
guided  by  English  and  American 
Quaker  boys  who  plow  furrows  be- 
tween unhealed  trenches,  pyramids  of 
barbed  wire  and  war  wastage.  I  told 
of  half  a  dozen  normal  schools  and 
colleges  in  which  the  future  leaders  of 
Poland  live,  in  squalor  and  misery.  I 
spoke  of  brave  women  delousing  the 
population  in  the  midst  of  a  typhus 
epidemic,  and  I  asked  timidly  whether 
this  is  the  time  to  continue  wars  and 
the  preparation  for  future  wars. 

There  was  genuine  applause,  fol- 
lowed by  promises  of  cooperation,  and 
here  be  it  said,  the  promises  were 
kept.  Little  knots  of  men  and  women 
gathered  around  me  and  there  was  fur- 
ther discussion. 

I  remember  the  professor  of  peda- 
gogy of  the  University  of  Warsaw.  I 
shall  remember  his  face  always.  A 
tender,  sweet,  manly  face;  but  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"We  have  a  hundred  years  of  strug- 
gle behind  us,"  he  said.  "Our  strength 
has  been  consumed  in  achieving  free- 
dom, our  youth  has  lived  for  that  ideal. 
We  need  friends  who  will  aid  us  in  tak- 
ing the  next  step." 

I  asked  him  one  question,  "Is  mili- 
taristic France  the  friend  you  need 
now?"    He  did  not  answer  the  question. 

"You  must  not  be  discouraged  about 
your    country,"    I    said    to    my    hostess 
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when  I  bade  her  good-bye,  and  it 
seemed  strange  that  I  had  to  speak  the 
words  of  courage.  "You  are  at  least 
a  nation.  In  Posen,  Galicia  and  here 
in  former  Russian  Poland  the  cultural 
and  economic  cleavage  is  gone.  Of 
course  I  know  that  Posen  is  conserva- 
tive and  is  suspicious  of  Warsaw, 
which  it  thinks  radical.  Galicia  is 
aristocratic  and  fears  both;  but  the 
people  are  Poles  everywhere  and  think 
Polish.  You  have  little  or  nothing  to 
fear  from  Bolshevism;  your  laboring 
element  is  patriotic  and  so  are  the 
farmers  and  business  men.  Nowhere 
in  all  my  travels  have  I  found  a  more 
united    national    feeling    than    in    this 


new,  old  Poland,  and  that  is  a  great 
deal. 

"To  guide  and  restrain  this  national 
feeling,  to  begin  to  make  its  strength 
productive,  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
reclamation  of  land  and  the  education 
of  its  youth,  that  is  the  immediate  task, 
and  you,  my  dear  lady,  you  must  go  to 
work  and  do  your  part.  As  you  have 
worked  and  suffered  to  make  Poland 
free,  you  must  work  and  if  need  be 
suffer  to  make  it  turn  from  the  past 
to  the  future,  from  conquest  to  labor." 

She  had  grown  strangely  beautiful 
again,  as  she  turned  her  face  from  the 
tragic  past  and  the  uncertain  present, 
to  the  hopeful  future. 


Stranded 

{Continued  from   page  i5) 


What  is  more  convincing  than  all  other 
factors  combined,  Alacran  Light,  a 
splendid  electric  sector,  had  been  sight- 
ed one  hour  and  thirty-seven  minutes 
before  we  were  stranded,  and  had  been 
clearly  visible  thruout  that  time.  And 
then  to  clinch  the  argument,  the  ship 
had  been  turned  abruptly  from  her 
course,  three  points  and  a  half  by  com- 
pass, just  seven  minutes  before  she 
struck  and  deliberately  allowed  to  ram 
the  reef  at  full  speed,  almost  directly 
in  front  of  the  lighthouse. 

When  the  ship  struck,  the  hull 
ploughed  thru  the  comparatively  soft 
coral  of  the  reef  for  about  one-third 
of  her  length,  her  after-body  still 
afloat  in  clear  water,  and  lay  there 
solidly  embedded  as  rigid  and  upright 
as  tho  she  had  been  in  dry-dock. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  ship  was 
resting  easily,  that  we  were  in  no  im- 
mediate danger,  and  that  no  efforts  of 
our  own  could  ever  dislodge  her,  the 
wrecking  pumps  were  set  to  work  at 
full  capacity  to  reduce  the  influx  of 
water  in  the  hold,  sea  watches  were 
set  and  we  waited  for  the  day  with 
its  hope  of  succor  from  a  passing 
steamer. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 25  the  British  tank  steamship 
"San  Geronimo"  hove  in  sight  bound 
from  Tuxpan,  Mexico,  to  England,  with 
a  full  cargo  of  oil.  The  "San  Geronimo" 
was  a  huge  hulk  of  17,500  tons  gross 
and  we  thought  our  prospect  of  sal- 
vage looked  pretty  good.  As  soon  as 
she  had  taken  up  an  anchorage  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  reef  we  lowered 
and  manned  our  No.  2  lifeboat,  and 
pulled  over  to  her  with  our  chief  of- 
ficer, whom  Captain  Shoals  had  in- 
-structed  to  negotiate  terms  of  salvage. 

The  "San  Geronimo"  hove  up  her 
anchor  and  dropped  in  closer  to  the 
reef  to  enable  us  to  run  the  towing 
hawsers  to  unite  the  two  ships.  Like 
all  sea-going  oil-tanks,  the  "San  Ger- 
onimo" carried  a  full  equipment  of 
first-class  hawsers,  and  all  the  latest 
towing  devices,  including  a  patent 
towing  machine  for  reeling  and  con- 
trolling the  hawsers  in  a  heavy  sea- 
way. For  these  steam  tankers  are  often 
required  to  tow  laden  barges  as  large 
as  themselves,  belonging  to  the  same 
owners,  so  as  to  transport  two  cargoes 


on    one    trip    and    thus    reduce    traffic 
costs. 

They  are,  therefore,  well  prepared  to 
deal  with  emergencies  such  as  the 
"Aleusia"  presented  to  the  "San  Gero- 
nimo." While  the  "San  Geronimo" 
was  changing  her  anchorage  we  re- 
mained alongside  in  our  boat  and 
dropped  in  with  her,  then  as  soon  as 
she  dropped  anchor  again,  the  end  of 
a  three-inch  Manila  messenger  line 
long  enough  to  reach  across  the  inter- 
vening space  between  the  two  ships  was 
passed  over  to  us.  After  we  had  coiled 
down  as  much  of  this  line  as  our  boat 
would  hold  and  still  leave  room  for  the 
oarsmen  to  pull  we  started  across  the 
chasm  to  our  own  ship. 

This  was  extremely  heavy  work: 
under  any  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  hard  enough,  but  here  a  strong, 
swift  current  sweeps  perpetually  from  , 
east  to  west  across  the  face  of  Alacran, 
and  its  sullen  monotonous  roar  can  be 
heard  miles  away.  The  bight  of  our 
long  messenger  line,  caught  in  the 
turgid  sweep  of  that  powerful  cross 
current,  was  constantly  pulled  off  at 
right  angles  to  our  course  as  we  rowed 
so  that  by  the  time  we  reached  our 
own  ship  we  were  dragging  a  great 
semi-circular  loop  of  wet  hawser  a 
mile  in  length  thru  a  four  knot  race, 
for  it  required  several  times  as  much 
line  to  reach  the  ship  as  tho  it  had  lain 
in  a  straight  course. 

Then  with  the  help  of  the  steam 
winches  and  the  united  man  power  of 
the  whole  crew  the  business  end  of  the 
mighty  hawser  was  dragged  forward 
thru  the  starboard  alleyway  for  a  hun- 
dred feet,  carried  around  the  foot  of 
the  main-mast,  and  brought  back  thru 
the  port  alleyway  to  the  quarter  bitts 
in  the  ship's  stern.  By  this  method  the 
sweep  of  the  tow-line  encircled  not  only 
the  main-mast,  but  also  the  entire 
sti'ucture  of  the  big  iron  deck-house 
which  enclosed  the  engine  room  com- 
partment, so  that  it  was  physically  im- 
possible for  anything  to  carry  away 
under  the  strain  unless  the  ship  should 
break  in  two.  Now  in  this  instance  it 
was  only  necessary  to  cross  the  end  of 
the  hawser  over  the  standing  part, 
bring  it  back  and  belay  to  the  quarter 
bitts  in  the  manner  approved  by  prac- 
tical seamen.  This  practice  would  have 
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been  absolutely  secure,  and  in  case  of 
any  emergency  arising  from  the  heavy 
strain  on  the  tow-line,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement could  have  been  let  go  in- 
stantly without  danger,  and  before  any 
damage  could  have  resulted.  But  at 
this  point  Captain  Shoals  began  to 
show  his  hand.  He  ordered  us  to  take  the 
end  of  the  hawser  off  the  bitts  where 
we  had  already  belayed  it,  and  then 
with  his  own  hands,  and  the  enforced 
assistance  of  his  crew,  he  carried  the 
end  with  a  round  turn  across  its  own 
part,  and  hitched  it  off  with  a  sei-ies 
of  granny  knots  that  would  be  sure  to 
draw  into  the  hawse  pipe  and  jam 
when  the  line  tautened  under  the  stu- 
pendous strain  of  the  leviathan's  pull. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fast,  we  sig- 
nalled our  salvaging  ship  to  heave 
ahead.  Thereupon  the  "San  Geronimo" 
hove  up  her  anchor  at  once  and  started 
her  engines.  After  taking  up  the  slack 
and  tautening  the  tow-line  the  captain 
of  the  "San  Geronimo"  attempted  with 
all  the  vast  power  of  his  mighty  en- 
gines to  tow  our  ship  off  at  right 
angles  to  her  length  so  as  to  loosen  her 
hold  in  the  grip  of  the  coral  bed;  with 
our  own  engines  working  at  full  speed 
astern  to  lend  added  power  to  his  ti- 
tanic efforts.  The  hawser  used  on  this 
occasion  was  not  new;  it  had  evidently 
seen  much  previous  service,  but  was  in 
good  average  condition.  But  as  soon  as 
the  "San  Geronimo"  hove  up  her 
anchor  and  began  to  tow  she  was 
caught  in  the  irresistible  sweep  of  the 
cross  current  and  was  carried  bodily 
beyond  our  ship.  The  hawser  snapped 
like  a  pack  thread  under  the  tremen- 
dous strain,  the  short  end  jerked  back 
under  our  stern,  was  caught  in  the 
whir  of  our  propeller  blades,  and  irre- 
trievably wound  around  the  shaft  until 
the  pull  of  the  suddenly  tautened  line 
extending  from  the  hawse  pipe  above 
stopped  the  racing  engines  before  the 
engineers    could    shut    off    the    power. 

In  our  next  attempt  we  brought  over 
from  the  "San  Geronimo's"  selection  of 
tow-lines,  a  brand  new  four-stranded 
warp  that  had  never  before  been  bent 
in  service. 

But  here  again  Captain  Shoals  dis- 
played his  determined  duplicity  by  de- 
liberately jamming  the  splendid  new 
line  with  a  series  of  ridiculous  devil's 
deal  knots  that  once  tautened  could 
never  be  undone,  and  must  inevitably 
be  cut. 

When  the  "San  Geronimo"  started 
to  tow  again  she  was  swept  around  in 
the  current  as  before  until  she  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  stranded 
ahead  of  us.  In  this  emergency  the 
skipper  of  the  tanker  hailed  us  to  "let 
go  the  hawser."  But  to  let  go  was 
impossible,  because  Captain  Shoal's 
granny  knots  were  irrevocably  jammed 
in  the  stern  pipe,  as  he  had  intended. 

But  that  splendid  line  still  held  with- 
out starting  a  ropeyarn  in  spite  of  the 
titanic  strain  upon  its  devoted  fiber. 
Then  the  skipper  roared  again  in  wild 
alarm  at  his  own  hazardous  predica- 
ment, "If  you  can't  let  go,  cut;  for 
sake  cut!"  In  obedience  to  or- 
ders, tho  reluctant  to  obey,  I  struck 
the  foul  blow  that  sundered  that  splen- 
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did    line    with    the    carpenter's    broad 
axe. 

The    "San    Geronimo"    dropped    her 
anchor    just    in    time    to    prevent    an- 
other stranding,  wound  in  the  remains 
of  her  severed  hawser  and  then  hauled 
off  to  a  safer  anchorage  for  the  night. 
Early  next  morning  the  chief  officer 
of  the  tanker,  a  big,  burly,  beef-eating 
Britisher,   came   on    board    and    loudly 
asserted  his  fixed  determination  to  "get 
us    off,"    Thereupon     Captain     Shoals, 
seeing    that     the     Englishman     meant 
business,    requested,    in    case    his    ship 
should   be   refloated,   to  be   towed   into 
Progress,   Mexico,   To  this  request  the 
British  skipper  refused  to  accede,  and 
rightly  so,  but  offered  to  take  us  into 
Key  West  or  Havana  instead.  At  both 
Key  West  and  Havana  there  are  ample 
docking  facilities  where  the  ship  could 
be  repaired  and  both  ports  were  con- 
venient to  the  tanker's  route  to  Europe, 
Progress,   on  the   other  hand,  was   an 
out-of-the-way    place    on    the    Mexican 
coast,  sixty  miles  across  the  Gulf  and 
not  to  be  considered  in  such  a  case.  It 
is    situated   on   a   low   lying   projection 
extending  seaward  from  the  mainland 
of  Mexico,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Yaqui    Indians.    It   has    no    harbor    or 
shelter  whatsoever,   and,   except  for   a 
few  wharves,  no  port  improvements  or 
docking  facilities   at  all,   but  it   is   an 
ideal  place  for  gun-running  and  smug- 
gling. Key  West  is  a  long  established 
naval    station    and    Havana,    being    at 
that  time  largely  under  American  pro- 
tection,    was     always     dominated     by 
American   men-of-war.    Hence    our   old 
man's   evident   anxiety   to   dodge   those 
inquisitive  ports  and  land  at  Progress. 
He  was  manifestly   determined  to  re- 
main where  he  was  for  the  present,  in 
spite    of   all    attempts   on  the   part  of 
the    British    captain    and   his    crew   to 
dislodge    him.    On    that    day,    Septem- 
ber 26,  after  more  than  half  a  day  of 
bone  breaking  labor,  we  managed  with 
the  help  of  another  boat's  crew  from 
the  "San  Geronimo"  to  fetch  over  two 
hawsers  and  get  them  aboard  together 
for  a  double  trial.  But  this  plan  worked 
not  better  than  the  other,  for  Captain 
Shoals  still  stubbornly  persisted  in  his 
anti-salvaging  method  of  cow-hitching, 
so  that  in  the  final  effort  both  hawsers 
had  to  be  cut  to  prevent  the  "San  Ger- 
onimo" from  stranding  as  before.  After 
this  last  costly  attempt  at  salvage,  the 
British    skipper    sadly    wound    in    the 
fag  ends  of  his  sundered  hawsers  and 
resumed    his   interrupted    voyage    with 
a  resounding  snort  of  disgust. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
"Santa  Matilda,"  a  sister  ship  to  the 
"San  Geronimo,"  likewise  bound  to 
England  with  a  cargo  of  oil,  hove  in 
sight,  and  shortly  afterwards  anchored 
near  us.  Her  captain  lowered  a  boat 
and  came  on  board  in  person;  but  on 
learning  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
already  made  by  his  company's  ship  to 
refloat  us,  he  declined  to  make  any  at- 
tempt. But  he  did  offer  to  send  a  wire- 
less message  for  us  to  Key  West  for  a 
wrecking  outfit  to  salve  our  ship  and 
cargo.  This  generous  offer,  however. 
Captain  Shoals  emphatically  declined. 
At  G.20  the  same  evening  the  Ameri- 


can tanker  "Monterey"  hove  in  sight 
from  the  northward.  She  was  in  ballast, 
bound  south  to  a  Mexican  port  to  load. 

Since  the  "Monterey"  was  bound 
south  to  Mexico,  instead  of  north.  Cap- 
tain Shoals  could  now  leave  his  con- 
traband in  the  shallow  water  of  the 
reef  and  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz  under 
tow  without  danger  of  detection.  He, 
therefore,  changed  his  attitude  com- 
pletely and  bent  all  his  energies  to  an 
earnest  attempt  to  refloat  his  ship.  The 
American  skipper  exhibited  more  true 
sea-sense  and  genuine  seamanship  than 
the  British  skipper  had  shown.  Be- 
fore dawn  the  next  morning,  which 
happened  to  be  Sunday,  September  28, 
he  weighed  anchor,  and  dropping  down 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern  of 
the  "Aleusia"  he  let  go  both  bowers 
and  paid  out  all  the  chain  in  his 
lockers. 

Then  the  crew  of  the  "Monterey"  low- 
ered a  boat  and  assisted  us  in  getting 
two  hawsers  on  board.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  hawsers  were  made  fast  to 
the  quarter  bitts  in  the  orthodox  man- 
ner, and  there  was  no  danger  of  jam- 
ming in  the  pipe.  Captain  Shoals's 
mania  for  cow-hitches  had  left  him. 

ALL  thru  the  sun  and  heat  of  that 
semi-tropical  Sabbath  we  worked 
like  beavers  getting  the  cargo  overboard, 
while  the  faithful  "Monterey"  main- 
tained her  mighty  strain  on  our  haw- 
sers undiminished.  In  addition  to  the 
cargo  discharged  by  the  crew  the  en- 
gineers were  ordered  to  further  lighten 
the  ship  by  pumping  their  supply  of 
fuel  oil  overboard.  At  length,  yielding 
to  the  combined  influence  of  constant 
lightening  and  stedfast  pulling  the 
"Aleusia"  slid  quietly  off  the  reef  at 
7:27  o'clock  that  Sunday  evening,  and 
the  "Monterey"  continued  to  tow  us  by 
the  stern  all  night  to  get  us  clear  of 
the  stress  of  Alacran.  In  the  morning 
the  "Monterey"  slowed  down  long 
enough  to  enable  us  to  get  our  hawser 
around  to  the  bow  and  so  she  towed 
the  "Aleusia"  across  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peche  and  into  the  harbor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  arriving  there  at  11:40  on  the 
night  of  October  2,  1919. 

The  apparently  baseless  rumor  that 
the  "Aleusia"  was  a  gun-runner  was 
amply  verified  when  we  dumped  the 
cargo  on  Alacran, 

Among  the  jettisoned  cargo  were 
numerous  heavy  cases,  the  size  and 
shape  of  which  clearly  indicated  that 
they  could  contain  nothing  else  but 
machine  guns  and  small  arms.  The 
deck  load  of  roller-tanks  and  casks, 
presumed  to  contain  lubricating  oils, 
sank  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  they 
were  rolled  overboard.  Oil  barrels  do 
not  sink  when  jettisoned. 

All  of  these  mystery  cases  bore  pri- 
vate marks;  no  indication  of  their  des- 
tination or  contents  appeared  on  them. 
We  also  dumped  huge  cases  packed 
with  unusually  heavy  and  expensive 
woolen  blankets;  such  articles  are  not 
required  by  ordinary  house-holders  in 
semi-tropical  Mexico,  but  would  be 
highly  appreciated  by  soldiers. 

In  addition  we  dumped  large  quan- 
tities of  medical  and  food  stores  and 
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miscellaneous  goods  exactly  suited  to 
army  use  or  consumption. 

On  leaving  the  reef  Captain  Shoals 
also  managed  to  leave  his  No.  2  life- 
boat behind  as  a  very  welcome  and 
useful  present  to  the  Mexican  guerillas. 

But  beaching  the  contraband  was 
not  the  only  motive  that  could  have  in- 
spired the  owners  of  the  "Aleusia"  to 
order  their  ship  stranded  on  Alacran. 
The  "Aleusia"  had  come  in  search  of  a 
free  repair  asylum.  She  had  been 
punching  around  the  coast  of  Alaska 
for  years,  carrying  iron  ore,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  classes  of  cargo,  con- 
tinuously, and  was  in  the  last  degree 
unseaworthy. 

After  leaving  the  lawful  portion  of 
her  cargo  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico, 
the  "Aleusia"  put  into  New  Orleans 
and  remained  there  two  months  in  dry- 
dock  undei'going  repairs. 

The  ship  was  practically  rebuilt  from 
bow  to  stern,  and  the  repairs,  with 
cost  of  salvage,  and  attempted  sal- 
vage, must  have  totalled  several  times 
the  original  cost  of  construction. 

And  now  she  is  back  on  her  old  run 
on  the  Pacific  coast  a  practically  new 
ship,  she  was  said  to  have  been  fully 
insured  and  all  damages  were  attributed 
to  the  stranding,  whereas  most  of 
them  had  existed  for  years  and  were 
charged  to  the  underwriters. 

Captain  Shoals  appeared  jubilant 
over  his  success,  and  told  me  when  we 
parted  that  he  had  made  a  "good  trip." 
That  must  have  been  his  point  of  view. 

This  Changing  World 

{Continued  from  page.  Uh) 
marine  Diesel  engine  constructed  by 
the  British  was  2000  horsepower,  but 
recently  they  have  made  3200  horse- 
power oil  engines  for  the  "Glenapp." 
The  new  Danish  ship  "Afrika,"  a 
13,000  ton  vessel,  is  equipped  with  a 
Diesel  engine  of  4500  horsepower  which 
burns  only  fourteen  tons  of  oil  a  day, 
while  a  steamer  of  this  size  would  re- 
quire for  fuel  thirty  tons  of  oil  or 
fifty  tons  of  coal.  This  is  a  smokeless 
ship    and    has    no    funnels. 

America  has  hitherto  been  backward 
in  the  building  of  Diesels,  but  Charles 
M.  Schwab  announces  that  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  is  making  a  two-cycle 
engine  that  produces  the  same  horse- 
power as  a  four-cycle  Diesel  twice  its 
size  and  is  adapted  to  large  cargo 
ships,  saving  two-thirds  their  fuel  cost 
over  oil-fired  steam  engines. 

This  revolution  in  motive  power  is 
due  to  Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel,  a  German 
engineer,  born  in  Paris  in  1858.  It  was 
thru  this  invention  that  the  deadly 
U-boats  became  possible.  It  was  also 
thru  this  invention  that  England  may 
remain  the  mistress  of  the  seas  for, 
according  to  Diesel,  her  possession  of 
the  largest  amount  of  tropical  land 
capable  of  growing  fuel  oil,  will  insure 
her  supremacy  in  commerce  and  war 
when  petroleum  fields  are  exhausted. 

In  1913  it  was  realized  that  a  man 
like  that  might  have  weight  enough 
to  disturb  the  delicately  poised  bal- 
ance between  the  rival  and  soon-to-be 
enemy  powers,  Germany  an^.  England, 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Open 

Country 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  New  York 
FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

HERE  is  a  scliool  in  the  heart  of  the  open  country 
for  boys  from  nine  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  Fifty 
miles  from  Xew  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King 
^Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Stone  School 
offers  the  health  and  vigor  of  a  sane  and  simple  out-door 
life.  With  good  health  and  sound  body  building  as  its 
foundation,  this  School  j^repares  for  college  or  business 
life.  Its  recent  graduates  are  found  in  sixteen  leading- 
colleges.  The  Stone  School  boy  means  one  equipped  and 
trained  for  individual  efficiency  and  each  bov  is  studied 
physically  and  mentally  with  that  in  view.  There  is  a 
teacher  for  every  eight  boys.  Athletics  are  important  at 
the  school,  which  has  two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for 
every  sport  under  supervision.  Swimming  Pool.  Every 
boy  taught  to  swim.  Woods  life  and  hiking  are  features. 
Come  and  see  for  yourself. 

Write  Personally  for  full   particulars  to 

ALVAN  E.  DUERR,  Head  Master 
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DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

FIRST    I'KKFKKKKI)    DIVIDEND    NO.    M. 

ORIGINAL    I'KKFEKRKD    DIVIDEND    NO.    62. 

The     regular    (juartcii.v     ili\  idcnd     of    $1.50    per 

share     upon     tho     full-paid     First     rrcfcrred     and 

Original   Preferred    Capital   Stock    of    tlie    Company 

will   be    paid   ou   Auirust    l.'i,    l!l:jl,    to   .shareliolders 

of  record   at  close   of  Inisiuess   July  30,   19i:i.      Tlie 

Transfer  Books  will  not  be  closed  and   checks  will 

be   mailed   from   the  ottice  of   the   company   in   time 

to  reach  stockliolders  on   tlie  date  thev  are  payable. 

A.    F.    UOCKENBEAMER, 

Vice-President    and    Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,  California. 

FEDERAL  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY. 

July  5,  19i;i. 
The; regular  quarterl.v  dividend  of  One  and  Tlire<- 
quarter  Per  Cent.  (l-;i<^)  on  tlie  Coiiinion  iShan  s 
and  One  and  One-half  Per  Cent.  (IVi'Tt)  ou  the 
Preferred  Sliares  of  this  Company  will  be  \m'n\ 
August  1,  1921,  to  .Stockholders  of  record  at  tlie 
close  of  business  .Tulv  1,  1921.  Transfer  books 
Will   not   close.      PIERRE   J.    .s.MITlI,    Treasurer. 

Aufograpks.  ,^::;f;f:,r 

CATALOGUE 

No.  140  containing  1764  titles  of  Autograph 
Letters  and  Documents  of  Distinguished 
Men  &  Women.  Includes  WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN, GRANT,ROOSEVELT,NA- 
POLEON,  SCOTT,  DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY,MEREDITH,STEVENSON,EM- 
ERSON,  LONGFELLOW,  LOWELL, 
WHITTIER.HAWTHORNE.HOLMES, 
BROWNING,  TENNYSON,  &c. 

Goodspeed's  Book  SJwp,  Boston,  Mass. 

MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  and  cou- 
.«;idered.  Published  in  A-1  stvle.  if  aocentiHl. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pur. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.    Established  1898. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing 
material  for  special  ar- 
ticles,    papers,     speeches, 

debates.      Expert,    scholarly   service. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

Suite  42.  500  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

BRONZE  TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  'Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

Dept.  24)  556  "W.  27tli  St.,  New  York  City 

EUROPE   1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate  prices.  Moit 
interesting  routes.     Great  success   1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^  ^oS'^^gs!^'^^^' 

TTnusually  desirable  stationery  for  club,  business 
or  social  nsi>.  200  sheets  note  iiaper  ami  100  en- 
velopes printed  with  jour  name  and  address  $1..")0. 
Samjjles  on  request.  Lewis,  LltiA  Second  Ave., 
Truy,    N.    Y. 


Stop  the  Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  enrl 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  snow 
for   it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 

Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  arc  interested,  write  for  free  hook- 
let  called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 
That   Kept  Us   Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


so  both  were  anxious  to  secure  his 
exclusive  services — or  to  prevent  the 
other  from  securing  them.  But  just 
when  the  rivalry  became  most  intense 
the  bone  of  contention  mysteriously 
disappeared.  On  the  nig-ht  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1913,  Dr.  Diesel  embarked  at 
Antwerp  on  the  steamer  "Dresden"  for 
London  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Consolidated  Diesel  Engine  Manufac- 
turers. But  when  the  ship  arrived  at 
Harwich  the  next  morning  he  was  not 
on  board.  In  the  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion and  hate  that  prevailed  then  and 
thereafter  each  party  r  aspected  the 
other  of  having  made  away  with  him. 
Men  of  more  charitable  mind  surmized 
that  he  had  fallen  or  jumped  over- 
board.* But  the  final  chapter  of  this 
detective  story  is  still  missing. 

Nature  has  been  niggardly  to  the 
continents  of  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
Africa,  Australia  and  South  America, 
in  the  supply  of  coal  and  oil.  They  have 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  coal  and  much 
less  of  the  oil.  They  can  never  expect 
to  become  economically  independent  or 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  so  long  as 
they  are  dependent  for  power  upon  the 
more  favored  lands  of  the  north.  But 
as  these  countries  in  the  course  of  time 
use  up  their  supply  of  fossil  fuel,  the 
vantage  will  be  reversed  and  the 
tropical  lands,  that  can  gi'ow  their 
fuel  supply  year  by  year  as  they  need 
it,  will  be  the  richest  part  of  the 
world. 

Just  what  form  of  fuel  will  be  made 
from  tropical  vegetation  cannot  be 
told  in  advance,  but  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  will  be  a  liquid  com- 
bustible for  internal  combustion  en- 
gines since  the  steam,  engine  is  already 
antiquated  and  will  be  eventually  re- 
garded as  too  wasteful  to  be  fed  with 
good  fuel.  At  present  there  are  only 
two  sorts  of  vegetable  fuels  in  sight 
that  will  fill  the  bill:  (1)  alcohol  for 
motors  similar  to  those  now  used  for 
gasoline,  and  (2)  oils  for  motors  of 
the  Diesel  type.  Alcohol  can  be  made 
from  almost  any  kind  of  sugar  by 
fermentation.  Sugar  can  be  made  from 
any  kind  of  starch  or  sugar  by  heating 
with  a  little  acid.  That  means  that  al- 
cohol may  be  obtained  directly  or  in- 
directly from  almost  any  sort  of  vege- 
table matter,  from  grapes  and  molasses 
to  potatoes  and  sawdust.  Many  ama- 
teurs in  America  are  now  engaged  in 
experimentation  in  this  and  labora- 
tories for  such  researches  have  been 
set  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places, 
but  their  operations  are  frequently  in- 
terfered with  by  the  Government.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  abnormal  taste 
for  the  imbibing  of  alcohol,  which  the 
modern  man  has  inherited  from  his  in- 
temperate ancestors,  has  become  elim- 
inated thru  disuse,  the  vexatious  re- 
strictions and  exorbitant  tax  imposed 
by  the  Government  will  be  removed 
and  alcohol  will  become  one  of  the  chief 
friends  of  man  instead  of  one  of  his 
worst  enemies. 


*In  an  article  on  "The  Mystery  of  Diesel"  in 
The  Independent  of  January  11,  1919,  I  listed 
nine  different  theories  to  account  for  his  van- 
ishment, all  equally  unfounded 


SOME  years  ago  when  the  campaign 
was  started  to  induce  Congress  to  re- 
move the  1000  per  cent  tax  on  indus- 
trial alcohol,  't  was  stated  that  alcohol 
could  be  manufactured  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  gallon  and  it  was  commonly  ex- 
pected that  if  the  bill  passed  almost 
any  farmer  could  set  up  a  still  in  his 
backyard  and  make  enough  alcohol 
from  waste  fodder  or  wood  to  run  his 
automobile  and  milk  the  cows.  But 
there  must  have  been  oome  mistake  in 
the  figuring  for  the  anticipated  results 
did  not  follow,  and  now  when  fuel  alco- 
hol sells  for  a  dollar  instead  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  gallon  it  Is  still  unprofit- 
able to  produce. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  alcohol,  apart  from  the 
governmental  restriction,  is  that  small 
plants  do  not  pay  and  that  the  wastes 
that  it  was  proposed  to  utilize,  such  as 
spoiled  corn,  rotting  fruit  and  sawdust 
piles,  are  scattered  and  uncertain.  A 
distillery  soon  gets  tired  of  chasing  a 
savvrmill  around  a  forest.  The  best 
source  of  cellulose  for  alcohol  has  been 
found  in  waste  liquors  from  the  paper 
pulp  mills  where  the  ground  wood  is 
decomposed  with  sulfite  solution.  In 
Sweden,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
industrial  spirits  are  being  made  from 
this  waste  material. 

When  wood  pulp  is  heated  under 
pressure  in  water  containing  1  per 
cent  of  acid  about  one-quarter  of  its 
insoluble  cellulose  is  converted  into 
soluble  sugars.  Part  of  these,  50  to  80 
per  cent,  are  fermentable,  and  when 
the  syrupy  solution  is  boiled  down,  the 
acid  is  neutralized.  Yeast  is  added 
and  the  ensuing  fermentation  process 
changes  the  sugars  into  alcohol  which 
may  be  distilled  off.  Some  twenty  to 
thirty  gallons  of  95  per  cent  alcohol 
may  be  obtained  from  a  ton  of  dry  wood. 

But  from  a  ton  of  corn  by  simple 
fermentation  eighty  gallons  of  alcohol 
can  be  produced  and  twFnty-four  gal- 
lons from  a  ton  of  potatoes,  altho  pota- 
toes are  mostly  water.  Molasses  from 
the  cane  or  beet  sugar  factories  also 
provides  good  cheap  material  for  alco- 
hol. Pineapple  waste  has  been  used  in 
Hawaii.  Prickly  pear  cactus  that  is 
overrunning  and  ruining  the  free  lands 
of  Australia  has  become  an  aid  by 
making  alcohol  out  of  it. 

We  may  also  look  to  the  tropics  for 
the  oil  as  well  as  the  spirits  for  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  Already 
Diesel's  dream  is  coming  true  and  the 
Belgian  Government  has  found  it  pos- 
sible to  use  palm  oil  in  place  of  petro- 
leum for  propelling  boats  on  the  Congo 
River  and  tractors  on  African  farm 
lands.  The  French  Government  is  using 
peanut  oil  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
fact  any  kind  of  fluid  fat  may  be  used 
in  the  Diesel  engine,  cottonseed  oil, 
fish  oil,  castor  oil,  whatever  is  cheap- 
est. At  present  of  course  the  supply 
of  tropical  oils  for  food  and  soap  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  but  eventually 
they  may  be  grown  for  fuel.  The 
"promised  land"  of  the  future  will  be 
one  rich  in  "wine  and  oil,"  tho  for 
fuel  rather  than  for  food. 


Ihellnbepenbent 


Pebbles 

She — Are  you  going  to  take  the  train 
to    the   junction? 

He — No ;  the  train  will  take  me. — 
Princeton    Tiger. 

Second  Class  Scout — If  Germs  come 
from  Germany  and  Parasites  come  from 
Paris,  what  comes  from  Ireland? 

Tenderfoot — Search   me. 

Second  Class  Scout — Mike  Crobes. — 
Boys'  Life. 

LINES    TO    THE    MAURETANIA 

By  the  well  known  Co-ed,  Wanda  Gohome. 

Break,    break,    break 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea, 
I  fear  I  shall  have  to  give  you 

The  things  that  arise  in  me. 

—Froth. 

Peg  Cruller,  on  a  winter's  night, 
Turned  down  the  only  parlor  light. 

The  Goof  beside  her  whispered  things 
Of  wedding  bells  and  diamond  rings. 

He  spoke  his  love  in  burning  phrase, 
And   acted   kittenish   thirty    ways. 

When  he  had  gone  Peg  gave  a  laugh 
And  then   turned  off  the  dictograph. 
— Pennsylvania  Punch   Botcl. 

The  lady  wrote  to  the  editor  : 

"Sir :  You  sent  back  last  week  a  story 
of  mine.  I  know  that  you  did  not  read  the 
story.  For  as  a  test  I  had  pasted  together 
pages  18,  19  and  20,  and  the  story  came 
back  with  these  pages  still  pasted  ;  and  so 
I  know  you  are  a  fraud  and  turn  down 
stories   without   reading   same." 

The  editor  wrote  back  : 

"Madam  :  At  breakfast  when  I  open  an 
egg  I  don't  have  to  eat  the  whole  egg  to 
discover  it  is  bad." — London   Opinion. 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  be  up-to-date 
and  explain  monarchies.  The  pupils  seemed 
to   understand   what   she  told   them. 

"Now,"  asked  the  teacher,  "if  the  king 
dies,   who   rules?" 

"The  queen,"  suggested  one  little  girl. 

"Yes,  under  certain  circumstanceswhich 
I  shall  explain  later,  that  is  true."  said 
teacher.  "Now  if  the  queen  dies,  who 
takes   her   place?"' 

Silence  reigned  for  a  moment,  then  a 
boy  ventured   to  reply. 

"The  jack,"  he  said. — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

The  detail  had  just  arrived  near  the 
front  lines  when  the  captain  looked  around 
and  noticed  a  private,  hatless  and  coatless. 

"Where's  the  rest  of  your  uniform?"  he 
demanded. 

"Back  where  we  came  from." 

"Go  back  and  get  it." 

The  private  vanished  and  later  reap- 
peared, correctly  uniformed,  but  without 
his  rifle. 

"Where's  your   gun?" 

"Left  it  back  where  we  came  from." 

"Listen  1"  bellowed  the  captain.  "You're 
a  fine  soldier.  What  were  jou  in  civilian 
life?" 

"Plumber's  assistant." — The  American 
Legion    Weekly. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Pkof.  Steinbrugge — Where  there  is  a 
beach  and  bathing  there  must  be  love. 

Marcus  Garvey — War  is  the  only 
method  by  which  man  can  obtain  salva- 
tion. 

Alfred  Human,  editor  of  The  Musical 
World — A  Caruso  is  born  once  in  a  thou- 
sand years. 

Vlscount  Bryce — European  nations 
have  been  groping  in  the  dark  for  the 
last  few  years. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — Every  woman  knows 
it  is  no  fun  to  smoke  a  cigarct  when 
nobody  is  looking. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — When  you 
look  into  my  father's  keen,  kindly  eyes 
you  know  he  is  your  friend. 

Jack  Johnson — Cut  me  open  and  you 
will  find  written  upon  my  heart  that  I 
have  never  done  wrong  to  my  fellow  men. 

J.  B.  Cranfill — When  Colonel  Harvey 
said  that  our  soldiers  went  to  France 
simply  to  save  their  hides,  he  was  lying 
under  a  mistake. 

Senator  Penrose — I  favor  the  general 
principle  of  disarmament  and  do  so  regard- 
less of  any  agreement  or  understanding 
with  other  nations. 

Lord  Ashfield — I  know  what  it  means 
to  the  working  man  to  have  good  health, 
and  I  know  that  bad  teeth  and  good  health 
don't  run  in  harness. 

Herbert  Hoover — There  is  a  feeling  of 
some  uneasiness  and  even  of  pessimism 
regarding  the  future  of  our  foreign  trade, 
in   which   I   do   not   participate. 

Marguerite  Wilkinson — The  spiritual 
revival  in  so  far  as  it  exists  at  present 
is  a  spiritual  rebellion.  The  young  thinks 
ers  of  the  world  are  angry  thinkers. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt — We  fought  for 
civilization  in  the  great  war,  so  we  are 
told,  but  some  of  the  refinements  of  civili- 
zation seem  to  have  been  lost  on  the  way. 

President  Obregon — Refusal  to  do  cer- 
tain things  which  have  been  asked  of  us 
has  been  attributed  to  Mexico's  anti- 
Americanism.  I  deny  absolutely  that  such 
feeling   exists. 

James  P.  Sin  not — When  a  man  can 
live  down  the  fact  that  his  ancestors 
helped  to  found  Ilackensack,  New  Jersey, 
there  is  no  telling  to  what  hights  he  may 
attain. 

Opening  Nights 

Honors  Are  Ercn.  An  easy-going 
comedy  in  which  Lola  Fisher  and  William 
Courtenay  are  themselves  again.  Flashes 
of  melodrama  alternate  with  stretches  of 
entertaining  dialog.  (Times  Square  Thea- 
ter. ) 

The  Teaser  is  a  lively  comedy  in  which 
a  flirtatious  flapper  (Faire  Binney>  visits 
her  popular  young  aunt  (Jane  (Jrey).  The 
numerous  suitors  and  husbands  in  aunt 
Teddie's  set  all  succumb  to  the  flapper, 
and  tlie  complications  are  uproarious  I 
(The  Playhouse.) 
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On  the  foot  of  Caesar  was  laced 
the  ancestor  of  the  modern  boot. 

Laced!     Science   hasn't  yet   invented    any   better 

method  for  doing  that  important  work.   It  is  remark- 

able  how  some  simple  methods  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Since  its  invention,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 

ago,  the  Mimeograph  method  has  remained  unchanged 

— its  application  only  has  been  modified  and  improved. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  because  it  is  the  simplest,  quickest, 

and  least  expensive  way  of  doing  important  work.    Five  thousand 

perfect  duplicates  of  a  typewritten  sheet  is  its  habitual  hourly  output 

—  forty  thousand  and  more  a  day.     And  by  the  use  of  the  new 

dermatype  stencil,  diagrams,  plans,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  may  be  as  easily 

and  quickly  duplicated — on  the  typewritten  sheet  if  desired.     Private 

printing!    Low  cost  printing!    Let  us  show  you  why  the  Mimeograph  is 

the  most  widely  used  duplicating  device  in  the  world.    Ask  for  catalog 

"E-8"  and  particulars  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Can  the  Churches  Be  Saved? 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

//  the  following  article  rouses  you  to  reply  sit  down  and  give  us  your  own  answer 
or  argument!  And  if  the  "come  back"  warrants  it  we  will  publish  a  symposium  of 
these  opinions  in  an  early  issue.  Keep  your  comments  down  to  300  words  or 
less.     Address  them  to  the  Church  Editor.     No  manuscripts  will  be  returned 


AN  investigation  of  the  status  of  Protestant  churches 
and  theological  seminaries  in  the  United  States  has 
been  made  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  It  re- 
veals a  situation  that  may  well  cause  consternation.  Minis- 
ters and  educational  secretaries  are  asking  what  the 
churches  can  do  to  be  saved. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  L.  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  fully  five  thousand 
Protestant  pulpits  are  now  vacant  in  this  country  and  an- 
other five  thousand  will  need  ministers  next  year.  To  meet 
this  demand  the  seminaries  graduated  in  June  only  1600 
students,  and  not  all  of  these  can  be  counted  on  for  minis- 
terial service. 

While  goUeges,  universities  and  other  professional  schools 
are  crowded  beyond  precedent,  the  theological  seminaries, 
with  significant  exceptions,  are  losing  disastrously.  Attend- 
ance at  Episcopalian  seminaries  decreased  from  463  in  1916 
to  193  in  1920.  In  Presbyterian  seminaries  it  decreased 
from  1188  in  1916  to  695  in  1921;  in  Methodist  seminaries 
from  1226  in  1916  to  976,  and  in  Congi-egational  seminaries 
from  499  in  1910  to  255  in  1921. 

Explanations  of  these  losses  which  are  coming  from  semi- 
nary authorities  and  ministers  are  superficial  and  uncon- 
vincing. Most  of  them  allege  the  war  and  its  effects.  That 
this  theory  is  of  little  value  appears  from  contrasting 
Roman  Catholic  gains.  Attendance  at  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
naries (which  stand  upon 
the  affirmation  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority)  has  been 
and  is  gaining.  There  is 
more  than  a  hint  in  this  fact 
of  what  some  of  the  real 
causes  at  work  are.  A  hint 
of  other  and  different  but 
cooperating  causes  is  given 
in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary, 
which  a  reactionary  element 
in  the  Presbyterian  body 
once  tried  to  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. Maintaining  a  university  connection,  high  standards 
of  up-to-date  scholarship,  and  a  liberal  attitude,  Union 
Seminary  is  attracting  year  by  year  increasing  numbers  of 
well-prepared  and  serious-minded  students,  worthy  to  be 
compared  in  ability  with  the  young  men  who  go  into  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  and  other  professions  that  demand 
intelligence  and  knowledge. 

If  a  New  Englander  by  birth   and   nurture,   descended 


"A  situation  that  may  well  cause 
consternation" 

says  Dr.  Giddings  in  this  discussion  of  mod- 
ern churches  and  their  loss  of  power.  His 
analysis  of  the  so-called  "failure  of  Chris- 
tianity" today  is  made  with  the  keen  insight 
of  an  eminent  scientist  and  enhanced  by  the 
author's  own  Puritan  ancestry  and  New 
England   upbringing. 


from  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  and  son  of  a  Congregational 
minister,  may  offer  a  layman's  interpretation  of  the  un- 
pleasant facts,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  sober  attention  given 
to  a  certain  possibility  (which  I  myself  am  satisfied  is 
practically  a  certainty),  namely,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  of  America  have  been  losing  influence  because  for 
more  than  a  generation  they  have  been  selling  to  the  public 
three  kinds  of  bad  goods,  to  wit: 

1.  Bad  Theology; 

2.  Bad  Christianity; 

3.  Bad  Protestantism. 

I 
BAD  THEOLOGY 

It  was  in  my  boyhood  that  the  fight  over  evolution  began, 
and  in  my  young  manhood  that  the  fight  to  resist  applica- 
tions of  historical  scholarship  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
became  bitter.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  Darwin  was  when 
a  visiting  minister  in  a  "smart"  sermon  paid  a  mock  tribute 
to  him  for  "remembering  his  poor  relations."  I  first  heard 
of  Huxley,  Renan  and  Strauss  as  "infidels"  who  would 
follow  such  doomed  souls  as  David  Hume,  Thomas  Paine, 
Ethan  Allen  and  Voltaire  to  a  brimstone  hell. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  at  this  late  day  to  review 
the  obstinacy  with  which  Protestant  theologians,  rejecting 
authoritative  formulations  of  belief  from  Rome,  and  pro- 
fessing liberty  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  under  accounta- 
bility to  the  individual  con- 
science, nevertheless  resisted 
knowledge.  They  not  only 
did  not  inform  themselves 
(perhaps  fearing  for  their 
faith)  ;  but  also  they  did 
their  best  to  keep  scientific 
facts  from  inquisitive  youth 
by  branding  indispensable 
books  as  dangerous  or  worse. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  sin, 
it  was  an  absurdity  that 
queered  Protestant  theology. 
Truth  is  either  authorita- 
tively declared  in  doctrines  and  interpretations  that  should 
be  accepted  without  question,  or  it  is  arrived  at  thru  un- 
trammeled  investigation.  Authority  is  either  a  creative 
source  which  "makes  good"  or  it  is  derived  from  a  creative 
source  by  grant  or  concession.  If  derived,  it  necessarily  is 
or  becomes  traditional.  Traditional  authority,  proclaimed 
by  historical  institutions  still  functioning,  cannot  be  re- 
jected without  asserting  the  right  (Continued  on  page  87) 
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More  Irish  Than  Ireland 

Another  Side  of  the  New  Hyphenism  That  Is  Growing  in  New  York 

By  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt 


HARANGUING  Irish-Americans  in  New  York,  the 
other  night,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  declared. 
No  Irishman  owes  anything  to  America.  You  used 
to  hear  them  say.  "Don't  bite  the  hand  that  fed  you,'' 
America  never  fed  me.  I  have  fed  myself.  Also  he  remarked, 
"Ireland  is  not  fighting  p]ngland.  Ireland  is  fighting  America. 
The  Liberty  bonds — I  should  say,  the  slavery  bonds — you  bought 
are  keeping  the  Black  and  Tans  in  Ireland. 

Loud  tokens  of  approval  greeted  this  sally,  and  he  con- 
tinued, 

There  was  just  one  time  when  you  Irish  in  America  oould 
have  freed  Ireland  and  crushed  Enghiud.  But  you  didn't  have 
the  guts  to  do  it.  lu  1917,  when  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Germany,  if  the  Irish  in  this  country  had  been  worth  a 
damn,  they  would  have  gone  down  to  Washington  and  told  the 
Englishman  in  the  Presidential  chair  that  not  an  Irishman,  nor 
the  son  of  an  Irishman,  would  don  a  uniform  and  fight  until 
Ireland  was  liberated.  Instead,  you  were  gulled  into  waving  flags 
and  being  100  per  cent,  jackasses. 

In  the  American  Association  for  the  Recognition  of  the 
Irish  Republic  (headquarters,  29  East  48th  Street)  Mr. 
Ryan  is  a  director.  Another  organization — the  American 
Commission  on  Irish  Independence,  with  offices  at  411  Fifth 
Avenue — asserts  by  pamphlet, 

We  are  not  asking  the  American  Government  to  begin 
"meddling'  in  this  dispute  between  Ireland  and  Britain.  If  you 
use  that  word — you  have  meddled.  You  are  meddling.  You  are 
at  this  moment  acoording  official  recognition  to  England's  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland.  You  are  denying  it  to  Ireland's  government 
in  Ireland.  You  are  refusing  to  recognize  the  government  of 
right.  You  are  recognizing  the  government  of  might  and  even 
supporting  it.  Tlie  moneys  borrowed  from  you  maintain  P>ng- 
land's  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Ryan's  address  to  Irish-Americans  in 
New  York  I  was  told — there  and  by  Irish-Americans — 
that  "nothing  could  be  more  outrageous  than  this  determin- 
ation to  make  America  the  battle-ground  in  a  conflict 
between  Irish  and  English."  By  no  means  all  the  Irish 
population  of  New  York  has  been  conquered  by  Sinn  Fein. 
For  one  thing,  the  Irish  population  of  New  York  is  too  big. 
A  yard  apart,  its  Irish-born  "would  reach  from  City  Hall 
to  Albany."  Its  telephone  book  shows  48  John  O'Briens,  53 
John  Sullivans,  and  76  John  Murphys,  while  names  begin- 
ning with  "Mc"  fill  74  columns.  With  more  than  700,000 
Irish-born,  or  children  of  Irish- 
born,  New  York  has  nearly  twice 
as  many  Irish  as  Dublin. 

For  another  thing,  New  York's 
Irish  population  lacks  uniformity. 
Pouring  into  New  York  during  the 
Hungry  Forties,  as  well  as  before 
them  and  after,  came  "all  the 
harps  from  here  to  heaven," — a 
jovial,  light-hearted,  lovable  crew, 
including  "the  Murphys,  the  Caseys, 
the  O'Shaughnessys,  the  Rileys, 
and  iv'ry  McGuire,"  as  the  old 
song  has  it — and  inasmuch  as  they 
already  knew  English,  they  began 
at  once  to  take  the  positions  for 
which  their  abilities  fitted  them. 
Endlessly  various  were  those  abili- 
ties. Even  while  one  element  still 
lived  in  squatters'  shanties,  with 
goats  abounding,  another  element 
was  erecting  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, in  that  day  the  noblest  Gothic 
masterpiece  outside  of  Europe.  And 
so  things  have  gone  ever  since. 
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New  York  is: 

The  largest  Negro  city 

The  largest  Jewish  city 

The  largest  Italian  city 

The  largest  Irish  city 

The  third  largest  German  city 

in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hartt  has  already 
sketched  what  this  means  in 
the  cases  of  the  Negroes,  the 
Jews  and  the  Italians,  in  "I'd 
Like  to  Show  You  Harlem" 
in  The  Independent  for  April 
2,  "New  York  and  the  Real 
Jew,"  June  25,  and  "Made  in 
Italy,"  July  23.  This  article 
on  the  Irish  carries  on  the 
study  of  "The  New  Hyphen- 
ism," and  shows  it  in  an  even 
more  menacing  aspect. 


The  Irish  East  Side  evolved  Chuck  Connors,  who  spoke 
the  now  practically  extinct  Chimmie  Fadden  dialect  and 
served  as  arbiter  of  taste  to  the  Bowery.  "Do  de  hard  walk 
as  hard  as  de  real  t'ing  an'  no  harder,  see?"  he  used  to 
counsel,  and  one  of  his  high  precepts  announced,  "It's  a 
doity  trick  f'r  a  gorilla  to  get  a  bundle  stuck  on  him  an' 
den  go  off  an'  leave  de  bundle  to  go  up  in  de  air."  The  same 
Irish  East  Side  evolved  Jerry  McAuley,  inspired  apostle  to 
the  outcast.  An  Irish-American,  William  Mooney,  founded 
the  Secret  Society  of  Saint  Tammany,  which  later  went 
into  politics  and  has  given  New  York  a  regime  singularly 
resembling  the  feudal  system.  Another  Irish-American, 
John  Purroy  Mitchel,  became  an  ideal  mayor.  Irish-Ameri- 
cans appeared  in  vaudeville  with  green  "Galway  fringes." 
As  if  to  point  a  contrast,  Augustin  Daly  set  an  unprece- 
dented high  standard  for  drama.  Imported  from  Boston,. 
the  late  John  L.  Sullivan  kept  a  grog-shop  in  Union  Square. 
Irish-American  prelates,  meanwhile,  were  famous  for  their 
sanctity.  On  the  police  force  Irish-Americans  have  shown 
qualities  ranging  all  the  way  from  rascality  to  consummate, 
virtue.  Personally,  I  have  seen  only  the  virtue. 

And  in  their  feeling  for  "the  old  sod,"  New  York's  Irish- 
Americans  vary  enormously.  The  servant-girl  who  answers 
to  "Nora"  (there  must  be  at  least  one  such  left)  still  thinks 
in  Gaelic.  Her  Irish-American  mistress,  however,  we  may 
properly  enough  describe  as  a  great-granddaughter  of  gay 
Timothy  O'This  or  O'That,  who  came  by  sailing  vessel. 
Never  has  she  beheld  the  Emerald  Isle.  She  cannot  under- 
stand Mr.  Ryan's  excitement  over  Erin  and  its  woes,  or 
discover  why  he  is  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves." 
In  the  apartment  across  the  hall,  Mrs.  Archibald  Graham 
(nee  Keough)  reads  Padraic  Colum.  Sometimes  she  reads 
O'Sheel — in  the  pro-Irish  magazine  which  is  edited  by  Mr. 
George  Sylvester  Viereck  and  was  formerly  called  the 
Fatherland. 

Perhaps  because  they  know  that  Irish-Americans  diifer 
so  widely,  the  agents — or  quasi-agents — of  Sinn  Fein  in 
New  York  tackle  them  two  ways  at  once.  First  by  en- 
deavoring to  show  how  sacredly  American  in  principle  is 
their  demand  for  recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic.  They 
quote  Jefferson:  "We  surely  cannot  deny 
to  any  nation  the  right  whereon  our 
own  government  is  founded,  that  every 
one  may  govern  itself  according  to  what- 
ever form  it  pleases,  and  change  those 
forms  at  its  own  will;  and  that  it  may 
transact  its  business  with  foreign  na- 
tions through  whatever  organ  it  thinks 
proper,  whether  king,  convention,  as- 
sembly, committee,  president,  or  any- 
thing else  it  may  choose.  The  will  of  the 
nation  is  the  only  thing  to  be  regarded." 
Also,  they  quote  Benjamin  Franklin's 
message  to  "the  good  people  of  Ireland," 
in  which  he  said,  "I  am  charged  (by 
Congress)  to  assure  you  that  means  will 
be  found  to  establish  your  freedom  in 
the  fullest  and  amplest  manner."  Then, 
too,  they  remind  us  that  the  recognition 
of  new  republics  has  been  America's 
policy  all  along,  and  that  "recently  wo 
have  recognized  Armenia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Why  should  we  make  an  ex- 
ception of  the  Irish  Republic?"  Or,  in- 
deed, any  other?  Again  they  quote  Jef- 
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ferson:  "How  can  we  consistently  refuse  people  who  ask 
to  establish  our  form  of  government?"  And  on  the  wall  at 
headquarters  of  the  American  Commission  on  Irish  In- 
dependence you  notice  a  poster:  "Don't  let  England  pull 
the  wool  over  your  eyes. — Admiral  Benson,  U.  S.  N." 

Meanwhile,  they  appeal  vehemently  to  the  pro-Irish  pas- 
sions which,  as  they  assume,  sway  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  among  Irish-Americans.  For  a  nickel  you  can 
purchase  "Mrs.  McSwiney's  Story,"  or  "Torture  and 
Terror,"  or  "The  Killing  of  Thomas  McCurtain,  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cork."  "Torture  and  Terror"  is  four  pamphlets  in  one — 
"The  Torture  of  Kevin  Barry,"  "The  Torture  of  Thomas 
Hales,"  "Frightfulness  in  Thurles,"  "The  Burning  of  Bal- 
briggan."  And  there  are  subtler  appeals.  An  advertisement 
in  the  Irish  World  announces  "the  McSwiney  fob,  a  most 
sentimental  souvenir,"  and 
graphophone  records  immortal- 
ize De  Valera's  tribute  to  the 
self-slain  patriot,  while  uptown 
the  Gaelic  League  of  New  York, 
a  branch  of  the  Gaelic  League 
of  Ireland,  maintains  an  Irish 
Industries  Depot. 

A  fascinating  place  it  is,  with 
its  hand-made  reproductions 
of  ancient  Irish  crosses  and 
brooches,  its  adorable  laces,  its 
Celtic  decorations  on  sycamore, 
its  cow's-horn  rosaries,  its  Bel- 
leek  china  from  County  Ferma- 
nagh, its  poplin  mufflers,  its 
harps  and  shamrocks  in  bog 
oak,  and  its  "Tipperary  rifles," 
better  known  as  shillelahs,  in- 
dubitably cut  from  the  root  of 
the  blackthorn  tree.  An  impor- 
tant point  this.  On  his  way  to 
visit  St.  Martin,  St.  Patrick  was 
caught  in  a  snowstorm  and  took 
refuge  beneath  a  blackthorn. 
Immediately  it  stretched  forth 
its  branches,  shook  off  the  snow, 
and  arrayed  itself  in  blossoms. 

But  what  else  does  the  Irish  Industries  Depot  contain? 
Green-white-and-orange  flags.  Sinn  Fein  literature.  Irish 
Republican  songs — "Ireland  a  Nation  Once  Again,"  "Let 
Me  Carry  Your  Cross  for  Ireland,  Lord,"  "God  Made 
Ireland  a  Nation,"  "Ireland  Will  be  Free,"  and  "Soldiers 
of  Erin."  Every  one  of  these  songs  is  forbidden  in  Ireland. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Ryan  sets  much  store 
by  mere  propaganda,  whether  argumentative  or  senti- 
mental. "Direct  action  is  our  motto,"  says  he,  and  plans 
not  only  an  Irish-American  boycott  of  English  goods  and 
English  shipping  but  a  coalition  of  American,  Scottish, 
Welsh,  English  and  Irish  labor  to  wage  industrial  war 
against   England. 

Of  pretty  spirited  action,  approaching  the  direct,  and 
sometimes  attaining  it,  New  York  has  seen  instances  al- 
ready. Because  the  Union  Club  displayed  a  British  flag, 
Irish-Americans  broke  its  windows.  At  the  Pilgrim  Ter- 
centenary, they  booed  an  English  orator.  When  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  lectured  on  Ireland,  they  heckled.  When  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  arrived,  they  protested  against  his  "reception  as  an 
ambassador  of  the  Irish  people."  Honors  were  publicly 
showered  upon  Eamon  De  Valera,  Mrs.  Skeffington,  and 
Mrs.  McSwiney.  Irish  colleens — wearing  the  green,  though 
now  they  prefer  red,  white  and  blue — collected  money  for 
the  Irish  Republic.  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  President  of  the 
American  Truth  Society  (Irish)  schemed  to  lead  Irish- 
Americans  and  German-Americans  against  Canada.  At  the 
German-American  "Horror  on  the  Rhine"  meeting  (Dr. 
Edmund  von  Mach,  chairman)    Irish-Americans  were  con- 


spicuous  not   only   in   the   audience   but   on   the    platform. 
Deutschland  go  bragh ! 

According  to  Irish-American  statistics,  barely  one  Amer- 
ican in  twenty,  the  country  over,  is  Irish,  and  barely  one 
voter  in  fifteen.  Hence  the  quest  for  allies.  "The  victory  of 
Ireland  over  Great  Britain  will  be  won,  not  in  Ireland,  but 
in  America;  it  will  be  won,  not  by  bullets,  but  by  ballots; 
Great  Britain  will  be  reached,  not  in  London,  but  in  Wash- 
ington." Recently  the  Irish  World  printed  in  full  a  pro- 
Irish  address  by  Senator  La  Follette.  To  secure  additional 
La  Follettes,  the  All-American  Bureau  of  Speakers  for  the 
Irish  Republic  directs  a  vigorous  campaign.  "The  continua- 
tion of  their  efforts,"  writes  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh  (Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York),  is  bound  to  create  an  in- 
telligent,  universal    public    opinion    in    America,    that   will 


International 

This   St.  Patrick's   Day   parade   in   New   York   shows   how   far   the   Sinn   Fein   spirit   has 
allowed  to  express  itself  here  in  "the  largest  Irish  city  in  the  world" 
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finally  result  in  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and 
hearten  the  cause  of  liberty  everywhere." 

This  is  no  new  optimism.  More  than  three  years  ago 
Collier's  Weekly  (a  triumph,  by  the  way,  of  Irish-American 
enterprise  in  New  York)  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  declaring, 

I  have  been  up  and  down  America  for  nearly  forty  years:  I 
do  not  remember  a  single  American  of  proved  intelligence  who 
does  not  believe  that  Ireland  ought  to  get,  and  get  at  once,  her 
liberty.  Is  it  just  to  America  to  compel  her  to  tell  these  soldiers 
of  Irish  blood,  while  they  are  passing  over  Europe  in  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  (later  on  in  their  millions)  to  fight  the 
battles  of  liberty,  including  English  liberty,  that  the  motherland 
of  their  race  should  still  be  denied  liberty?  I  do  not  exaggerate, 
I  think,  in  saying  that  such  an  addition  to  the  task  of  America — 
such  a  return  for  her  supreme  and  vital  help  to  England — would 
be  an  act  of  cruel  injustice.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  in 
friendly  and  private  suggestions  the  statesmen  of  America  have 
tried  to  bring  home  this  fact  to  the  minds  of  British  statesmen. 

May  we  assume  that  in  friendly  and  private  suggestions 
Ambassador  Harvey  is  today  bringing  it  home  to  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George?  Well,  if  it  so  be,  so  be  it.  But  the 
suggestions  put  forth  by  the  AU-American  Bureau  of 
Speakers  for  the  Irish  Republic  are  neither  private  nor 
friendly.  In  "Ireland  Through  American  Eyes,"  a  brochure 
of  theirs  distributed  in  New  York  by  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Irish  Independence,  Mr.  Walter  Edgerton  Hollo- 
way  tells  us  that  "a  free  Ireland  means  a  free  India.  A  free 
Ireland  means  a  free  Egypt.  A  free  Ireland  means  a  free 
South  Africa,  a  free  Australia."  Briefly,  America,  by  rec- 
ognizing the  Irish  Republic,  is  to  dissolve  the  British  Empire. 
England  would  then  be  "crushed."  (Continued  on  page  85) 


Civilization — What  Is  It? 

By  Preston  Slosson 


THERE  is  nothing  more  needed  than  a  scale  by  which 
to  measure  civilization.  It  enters  into  our  practical 
judgments  at  every  turn.  When  we  say:  "The  Fili- 
pinos are  not  fit  to  rule  themselves;  they  are  not  civilized 
enough,"  "Russia  is  still  half-civilized,"  "Civilization  made 
enormous  advances  during  the  nineteenth  century,"  "The 
ancient  Athenians  were  more  highly  civilized  than  the 
modern  Greeks"^ — just  what  in  each  case  do  we  mean?  Yet 
unless  we  can  in  some  way  make  clear  to  ourselves  what 
civilization  is,  or  should  be,  these  judgments  we  pass  on 
one  people  or  another  are  meaningless.  We  might  as  well 
be  saying:  "The  Filipinos  are  not  fat  enough  to  rule  them- 
selves," "Russia  is  still  half-pink,"  "The  ancient  Athenians 
were  more  gyroscopic  than  their  descendants." 

In  fact,  civilization  is  one  of  those  indispensable  words, 
like  "liberty,"  "progress,"  "self-determination,"  which  are 
packed  with  danger  to  those  who  handle  them  carelessly. 
Germany  recently  adopted  the  view  that  the  Kultur  of  the 
Fatherland  was  superior  to  that  of  all  other  nations  and 
races.  From  some  points  of  view  this  opinion  was  not  un- 
reasonable ;  Germany  had  in  certain  respects,  such  as  public 
order,  industrial  wealth,  productive  scholarship,  popular 
education,  made  remarkable  progress.  But  all  the  subse- 
quent trouble  might  have  been  saved  (and  our  taxes  would 
be  ever  so  much  lower ! )  if  the  Germans  had  devoted  a  little 
more  thought  to  their  claim  of  superiority.  They  should 
have  asked  themselves  two  questions:  "Are  our  caste-ridden, 
medieval  political  institutions  part  of  our  national  great- 
ness or  a  drawback  to  it?"  "Can  we  contribute  nothing  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world  except  by  way  of  conquest?" 
The  inadequate  German  conception  of  civilization,  as  ex- 
cluding liberty  and  democracy,  and  the  false  belief  that 
civilization  must  always  be  imposed  on  others  by  force, 
were  the  two  causes  of  the  Great  War. 

But  many  common  concepts  of  civilization  are  quite  as 
superficial  as  the  German.  Some  will  rank  Spain  high  as  a 
civilized  nation  because  her  manners  are  polite;  some  will 
rank  her  low  because  the  peasantry  are  illiterate.  Some  will 
rank  France  high  because  of  French  cooking;  some  will  rank 
her  low  because  of  French  plumbing.  Some  will  judge  Italy 
by  Dante;  some  by  the  Sicilian  immigrant.  Some  rank 
Japan  above  the  United  States  because  of  her  superiority 
in  decorative  painting;  some  will  rule  Japan  out  of  civiliza- 
tion altogether  on  the  ground  that  her  people  are  "heathen" 
or  "Mongolians."  There  is  even  the  globe-trotter  who 
judges  vast  and  ancient  civilizations  by  the  accidents  of 
his  travel;  by  whether  or  not  the  particular  customs  officer 
whom  he  met  at  the  frontier  was  courteous  and  the  hotel 
at  which  he  stayed  clean  and  cheap.  This  sort  of  man  will 
say:  "The  Armenians  are  all  cheats;  why  I  met  an  Ar- 
menian .  .  ."  or  "We  ought  to  keep  the  Poles  out  of  this 
country;  our  Polish  cook  was  .  .  ." 

We  must  seek  a  standard  of  general  application.  We  can- 
not claim  that  Christianity  is  in  itself  civilization  (tho  no 
one  questions  that  it  is  the  religion  of  most  civilized  nations 
today  and  is  in  large  part  the  cause  of  their  civilization) 
because  the  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  world  which  is  still 
non-Christian  will  reject  the  idea.  Still  less  can  we  contend 
that  a  particular  branch  of  Christianity  is  the  essential 
mark  of  civilization.  The  days  are  gone  when  the  English- 
man complacently  took  for  granted  that  Catholic  Eui-ope 
was  a  sort  of  picturesque  barbarism.  In  the  same  way  we 
cannot  claim  for  a  particular  political  constitution,  or  type 
of  art,  or  color  of  the  skin,  or  shape  of  the  head,  or  lan- 
guage, or  social  etiquet  that  it  is  essential  to  civilization. 
We  must  fall  back  on  standards  which,  while  not  recognized 
by  everybody    (there  is  no  universal  standard;   one  man's 
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Utopia  is  another  man's  inferno),  would  be  agreed  to  by 
a  majority  of  educated  men  in  all  nations.  Nearly  all  would 
agree  that  a  low  death  rate  was  better  than  a  high  one, 
and  that  a  community  able  to  read  had  at  least  one  point 
of  advantage  over  a  community  of  illiterates.  In  short,  what 
we  can  practically  seek  is  not  a  full  and  complete  concep- 
tion of  civilization  from  an  individual  point  of  view  but 
rather  "the  greatest  common  denominator"  of  many  indi- 
vidual opinions. 

HERE  ARE  TEN   TESTS 

MOST  people  today  would  agree  on  ten  tests  of  civiliza- 
tion, tho  many  would  also  add  others.  Let  us  take 
these  ten,  then,  as  our  greatest  common  denominator;  our 
rough  and  ready  scale  of  measurement.  If  all  ten  tests  are 
fairly  applied,  due  weight  being  given  to  each,  we  will  escape 
the  danger  of  passing  very  superficial  snap  judgments  on 
"these  foreigners"  and  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  guess 
wherein  America  really  stands  first  in  the  world  and  where- 
in we  can  learn  from  others. 

I.  Public  Health. — People  differ  as  to  whether  blonds  are 
or  are  not  superior  to  brunets,  but  we  all  agree  that  stout 
muscles,  sound  hearts  and  disease-resisting  tissues  are  a 
part  of  human  superiority.  If  civilization  results,  as  some 
say,  in  racial  degeneration,  it  is  certainly  in  that  respect  a 
false  civilization.  The  death  rate  is  the  best  test  of  general 
public  health,  and  almost  the  only  test  for  which  we  have 
statistics.  Other  tests  of  racial  soundness  are  the  infant 
mortality  rate,  the  sickness  rate,  athleticism,  the  frequency 
of  extreme  old  age,  the  insanity  rate,  and  the  birth  rate, 
which  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  decrease  the  population 
nor  so  high  as  to  depress  the  standard  of  living. 

II.  Wealth. — Production  is  the  most  universally  recog- 
nized element  in  civilization.  The  nation  which  can  produce 
most,  by  machine  industry  and  by  scientific  agriculture, 
will  always  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  railroad, 
the  telephone,  the  Ford  car,  the  steamship,  the  textile  fac- 
tory, the  coal  mine,  may  be  as  unlovely  as  the  disciples  of 
Ruskin  and  Morris  insist,  but  without  them  the  whole  ma- 
terial basis  of  our  civilization  would  collapse  and  our  dream 
of  conquering  nature  for  human  purposes  would  be  over. 

III.  Distribution  of  Wealth. — But  from  the  standpoint  of 
true  civilization  it  is  as  important  to  distribute  wealth 
rightly  as  to  make  it  in  quantities.  The  Socialists  are  quite 
right  when  they  declare  that  a  society  which  produces  mil- 
lionaires and  paupers  is  unstable,  miserable  and  half -bar- 
barous. In  an  ideal  social  state  there  would  be  the  greatest 
equality  of  wealth  which  is  consistent  with  efficient  produc- 
tion. 

IV.  Social  Order. — An  unmistakable  mark  of  civilization 
is  security.  He  who  visits  savages  takes  his  life  in  his  hand 
and  it  is  with  a  breath  of  relief  that  he  says  on  his  return, 
"Thank  heavens,  I've  got  back  among  civilized  folks!"  But 
there  are  savages  who  lurk  among  the  jungles  of  the  slums, 
and  a  high  crime  rate  in  any  community  is  proof  that  civ- 
ilization is  at  that  point  imperfect. 

V.  Administrative  Efficiency  or  Good  Government. — Is  the 
land  well  policed?  Are  public  revenues  raised  on  a  sound 
and  sensible  basis?  What  does  the  Government  undertake 
to  do  for  the  social  welfare  and  how  well  is  the  work  done? 
Such  questions  as  these  are  most  vital,  for  a  corrupt  and 
inefficient  government  can  paralyze  private  effort  as  well  as 
muddle  up  public  affairs.  Think  what  forty  years  of  good 
administration  would  mean  to  Russia! 

VI.  Free  Government. — Good  government  is  not  the  same 
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as  free  government,  and  both  are  desirable.  The  adminis- 
trative machinery  may  be  efficient,  and  yet  it  may  be  over- 
rigorous,  or  it  may  be  in  alien  hands.  Democracy  may  not 
be  possible  for  a  very  backward  people,  but  it  is  certainly 
desirable  as  part  of  any  high  civilization.  Where  people  are 
ruled  from  the  outside,  no  matter  how  ably,  they  either 
become  embittered  and  rebellious  or  else  they  tend  to  become 
too  docile  and  dependent,  lacking  the  manliness  which  comes 
with  self-government  and  responsibility.  Free  government 
implies  two  qualities,  not  always  found  together:  liberty 
and  equality.  Equality  demands  that  public  affairs  be  di- 
rected by  public  opinion,  not  by  an  alien  ruler  or  a  special 
caste.  Liberty  demands  that  so  far  as  is  practicable  the 
individual  be  free  to  shape  his  own  life;  to  write  and  think 
and  work  and  play  and  worship  as  he  will. 

VIII.  Popular  Education. — The  bare  ability  to  read  and 
v.Tite  opens  wonderful  opportunities  to  the  individual  life, 
and  sound  schooling  in  all  the  fundamental  branches  will 
raise  a  whole  community  to  a  new  level.  Is  not  the  school 
always  and  everywhere  the  constant  handmaid  of  civiliza- 
tion? No  matter  how  great  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  the  few,  no  nation  is  civilized  if  the  mass  of  the  people 
live  the  narrow  lives  of  beasts  of  burden. 

VIII.  Creativeness — Truth. — Civilization  means  philoso- 
phy, science,  scholarship,  invention.  A  civilized  nation  will 
add  to  the  stock  of  human  enlightenment  instead  of  resting 
content  with  an  educational  system  which  merely  transmits 
the  knowledge  won  by  others. 

IX.  Creativeness — Beauty. — Painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, music,  drama,  poetry,  fiction,  the  refinement  of 
language  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  the  development  of 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  imagination,  all  these  belong  to 
civilization.  A  merely  material  culture  is  forever  imperfect. 

X.  The  Position  of  Woman. — Many  civilizations  make  the 
mistake  of  flying  with  one  wing.  Their  culture  is  masculine 
only;  women  are  treated  as  inferiors  and  subordinates.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  we  are  most  critical  of  Oriental  stand- 
ards. When  we  rank  America  above  Europe,  and  Europe 
above  Asia,  is  it  not  largely  because  of  the  higher  position 
of  woman  in  the  western  world?  Christian  civilization  rests 
on  five  great  pillars:  the  State,  the  Church,  Industry,  the 
School,  and  the  Home.  We  treat  as  anarchists  those  who 
would  destroy  any  of  the  five  institutions  which  uphold  our 
culture.  But  is  not  the  home  the  most  fundamental  and  in- 
dispensable of  the  five — the  great  central  pillar  of  all? 

Now,  take  these  ten  tests  and  apply  them  to  the  nations 
and  peoples  whom  you  wish  to  place  upon  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization. Suppose  you  "mark"  each  nation  from  1  to  10 
on  each  quality,  so  that  the  highest  possible  grade  on  every 
test  would  give  100  (this  is  just  like  a  Purinton  efficiency 
chart,  you  know!),  and  compare  the  averages  of  one  nation 
with  another.  On  some  points  you  will  have  statistics  to 
help  you,  such  as  estimates  of  national  wealth,  illiteracy 
rates  and  the  like,  but  in  most  cases  you  will  have  to  use 
your  unaided  judgment.  If  you  have  traveled  or  read  widely 
your  judgment  may  hit  the  mark  more  closely  than  some 
partial  or  misleading  statistical  table.  At  best,  the  result 
will  make  for  more  intelligent  citizenship.  And,  at  worst,  it 
should  prove  an  amusing  parlor  game. 

We  Are  Getting  Old 

We  can  remember  the  time  when  people  were  actually 
excited  about  the  tariff. 

Peace,  Bread  and  Freedom 

THIS  is  what  the  Bolsheviki  promised  Russia. 
As  for  peace,  Russia  has  known  nothing  but  foreign 
and  civil  war  ever  since  the  Bolsheviki  overthrew  the  law- 
fully elected  rulers  of  Russia. 

As  for  freedom,  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 


where  personal  rights  have  been  so  invaded,  ignored  and 
restricted  as  in  Soviet  Russia. 

As  for  bread,  there  are  12,000,000  Russians  starving  in 
the  richest  agricultural  district  under  Bolshevist  control. 

Harding  and  His  Association 
of  Nations 

By  Talcott  Williams 

THE  first  half  year  of  President  Harding's  administra- 
tion is  over.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  or  woman 
who  voted  for  him,  if  such  there  were,  on  the  strength 
of  the  arguments  for  his  election  advanced  in  this  column 
in  The  Independent  is  disappointed  in  the  record  our  Presi- 
dent has  made.  He  has  urged  economy.  He  has  defeated  the 
extravagance  of  the  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill.  He  has  given  effi- 
ciency to  the  new  Budget  Law.  He  has  prevented  efforts  to 
use  the  public  credit  on  a  perilous  scale  to  meet  various 
needs  East  and  West,  and  he  has  begun,  instead,  steps 
toward  stabilizing  local  credits  in  the  grain  and  cotton 
regions  without  buying  on  Government  credit  either  grain, 
cotton  or  manufactured  exports. 

Above  all,  the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Washington, 
now  certain  thru  the  assent  of  Japan  and  the  failure  of 
England  to  secure  some  special  advantages  by  a  prelimi- 
nary exchange  of  views,  will  begin  that  "Association  of 
Nations"  which  President  Harding  promised  and  predicted. 
As  I  steadily  pointed  out,  a  year  ago,  it  was  not  "the" 
League  at  Geneva  which  President  Harding  promised,  but 
"a  League"  which  would  grow  out  of  the  common  action  of 
the  great  powers  working  together  for  ends  which  they,  and 
they  alone,  could  carry  out. 

DISARMAMENT  is  one  of  these  ends.  Beyond  publishing 
a  very  useful  volume  giving  the  military  expenditures 
of  all  nations,  the  Geneva  League  has  done  practically  noth- 
ing for  disarmament.  Its  Council  has  never  taken  up  the 
task.  Two  years  ago  the  Versailles  Covenant  was  the  only 
project  before  the  world  for  keeping  the  peace  of  nations. 
The  only  course  that  could  then  be  taken  was  to  support  it. 

Its  one  peril,  which  has  rendered  it  impotent,  was  the 
attempt  to  mix  together  the  small  powers  and  great  powers 
on  equal  terms  in  the  Assembly  and  practically  equal  terms 
in  the  Council.  The  experience  of  two  years  has  proved, 
what  previous  experience  had  suggested,  that  the  fate  and 
future  of  the  world  must  in  future  rest  with  the  great  pow- 
ers. They  have  the  fleets  and  the  armies.  They  alone  can 
decide  great  issues.  What  can  Belgium,  Spain,  China  and 
Brazil  do  toward  deciding  on  the  Council  of  the  League  how 
large  should  be  the  armies  and  the  navies  of  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan? 

The  question  answers  itself.  Of  the  nations  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  more  than  half  are  on  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  only  keep  going  by  constantly  borrowing  money. 
Argentina,  Armenia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Colom- 
bia, Denmark,  Ecuador,  Finland,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  the 
Hedjaz,  Holland,  Honduras,  Liberia,  Letvia,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Panama,  Persia,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Sal- 
vador, Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  Siam,  Czechoslovakia,  L^^ruguay, 
Venezuela,  Chili — what  can  these  countries  do  for  the  peace 
of  the  world?  The  six  English  Dominions  are  important  only 
as  they  are  part  of  the  British  Empire.  This  will  be  equally 
true  of  Ulster  and  Ireland  when  they  enter  the  Assembly. 
Greece  is  today  waging  war  and  the  League  does  nothing 
to  bring  peace.  What  can  it  do? 

These  countries  gathered  in  an  Assembly  are  most  useful 
in  constituting  a  body  which  can  deal  with  the  wide  range 
of  international  subjects — social,  hygienic,  postal,  labor, 
copyright  and  a  long  list  of  lesser  issues.  The  annual  meet- 
ing at  Geneva  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  makes  no  efficient 
attempt  to  settle  the  great  issues  of  *he  world — peace  and 
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war,  small  armies  and  navies,  the  task  of  keeping  fretful 
peoples  from  destroying  the  quiet  of  the  world  family.  In 
this  task  the  League  has  failed. 

To  men  with  both  expert  knowledge  and  the  vision  of 
things  as  they  are,  this  is  plain.  Two  years  have  proved  it. 
Supporters  of  the  League  regret;  but  there  is  the  record. 
The  four  great  powers — England,  France,  Italy  and  Japan 
— are  in  the  Geneva  League;  but  when  they  have  anything 
important  to  do,  they  flock  alone  in  the  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil. They  cannot  do  business  in  a  body  like  the  League  Coun- 
cil with  powerless  powers,  who  can  bring  on  wars  but  can- 
not end  them.  Only  the  great  powers  can  do  this  or  can 
disarm. 

Disarmament  is  the  world's  great  need.  When  President 
Harding  calls  together  the  five  great  powers  at  Washington, 
November  11,  he  brings  to  the  conference  the  world's  cen- 
ter of  gravity  as  to  peace  and  war,  armies  and  navies. 
When  the  Washington  Conference  takes  up  the  question  of 
the  Pacific,  real  decisions  can  be  reached.  China  is  there  to 
advise  and  be  heard.  So  will  be  the  self-governing  domin- 
ions, but  the  conference  will  know  only  the  vote  and  voice 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  issues  of  Shantung  and  Yap  are 
not  going  to  be  decided  by  secret  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  was  never  a  party. 

The  three  European  powers  will  represent  at  Washington 
a  debt  of  $10,000,000,000  to  the  United  States,  whose  inter- 
est you  and  I  pay  in  our  taxes  yearly  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000.  Your  income  tax  check  would  be  one-eighth 
smaller  if  this  interest  were  paid  by  the  powers  that  in- 
curred the  debt.  All  three  of  these  countries,  as  yet  unable 
to  meet  their  current  outlay  by  taxation,  know  that  the 
Italian,  French  and  English  peoples  must  have  relief.  A 
public  refusal  to  reduce  the  costs  of  armies  and  navies  will 
have  the  gravest  consequences  in  England,  France  and 
Italy.  The  Japanese  Government  cannot  afford  to  go  back 
with  a  like  message. 

IF  a  mutual  agreement  for  disarmament  is  reached,  and 
it  can  only  be  reached  by  justice  on  the  issues  of  the  Pa- 
cific, the  first  step  will  be  taken  toward  that  "Association 
of  Nations"  which  President  Harding  promised. 

This  is  a  world  in  which  it  is  wiser  to  do  things  than  to 
draw  constitutions.  In  1919,  the  Versailles  Covenant  and 
treaty  were  the  only  instruments  available.  Even  if  James 
Bryce  said  in  his  Williamstown  speech  that  the  Versailles 
treaty  has  "received  in  Europe  nothing  but  censure,"  it  has 
furnished  an  experiment  in  its  Covenant  and  in  its  crea- 
tion of  new  nations  which  has  shown  once  for  all  that  only 
small  matters  can  be  left  to  small  nations.  Great  issues  can 
be  decided  only  by  great  powers. 

The  five  great  powers  meet  in  November  at  Washington 
visible  to  all  the  world,  responsible,  facing  the  publicity  of 
the  American  newspaper,  a  publicity  very  different  from 
the  English  or  French  article.  Even  the  astute  Northcliffe 
got  into  trouble  under  American  publicity  which  he  would 
have  avoided  in  London. 

Precedent  and  practise  once  established  at  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  at  Washington,  other  issues  in  the  future 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way  as  they  come.  The  five 
great  powers  will  come  closer  and  closer  together.  The 
Council  of  the  Geneva  League  will  grow  shadowy.  The  As- 
sembly vdll  more  and  more  confine  itself  to  the  field  of  inter- 
national agreements  where  the  small  nation  can  be  useful. 
The  Covenant  will  receive  modifications.  In  due  course,  the 
United  States  can  share  in  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  visible  and  unmistakable  fact  of  the  hour,  however, 
is  that  the  "Association  of  Nations"  President  Harding 
promised  draws  near  in  the  Washington  Disarmament  Con- 
ference. It  will  not  begin  with  theories  or  a  new  world  sys- 
tem, but  by  acts.  The  decision  of  the  American  people  last 
November  will  be  justified  by  the  fruits  of  next  November. 


The  Lady  or  the  Tiger? 

PEOPLE    are   impatient  with    Congress   because   of  the 
delay    in    revising   the    tax    system.  .  .  .  Maybe   when 
we  get  the  new  taxes  we  will  be  sorry  that  they  came  so 


soon. 


State's  Rights 

By  Wilham  Brand 


THE  idea  of  an  abstract  "state  sovereignty"  has  pro- 
duced little  but  mischief,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
good  thing  that  the  Civil  War  deprived  the  doctrine 
of  practical  force,  tho  it  still  lingers  in  some  old-fashioned 
brains.  It  is  intolerable  to  have  to  lay  the  specter  of  Cal- 
houn every  time  that  the  nation  wishes  to  protect  children 
in  the  cotton  mills,  or  extend  the  vote  to  women,  or  safe- 
guard the  lives  and  property  rights  of  foi'eign  residents,  or 
regulate  nation-wide  industries  such  as  the  railroads.  No 
forward  step  has  ever  been  taken  at  Washington  but  that 
someone  prophesied  the  death  of  the  Federal  constitution 
and  the  coming  of  a  "monarchical  centralization."  But 
neither  legal  technicalities  nor  old  prejudices  can  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  assuming  new  powers  and 
duties  as  new  needs  arise. 

But,  granting  all  this,  it  is  a  pity  that  so  little  advantage 
is  taken  of  our  federal  system  for  developing  a  spirit  of 
local  patriotism.  Even  tho  all  our  loyalty  is  due  to  the 
nation ;  sentiment  must  cling  most  closely  to  the  home  land- 
scape and  the  neighbor  folk.  Not  harm  but  good  should 
come  from  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  and  emulation  among 
the  states. 

We  are  careful  whom  we  choose  for  President,  because 
he  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation's  dignity  abroad,  but 
we  are — as  a  nation — careless  about  whom  we  choose  for 
Congress,  because  we  expect  a  local  politician  to  I'ep- 
resent  local  interests  rather  than  state  honor.  As  for  our 
state  legislatures;  we  fill  them  with  persons  whom  we 
would  never  dream  of  sending  even  to  Congress.  We  have 
come  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course  that  Governors  are 
less  able  than  Presidents;  state  legislators  less  able  than 
Congressmen;  state  judges  inferior  to  the  Federal  judici- 
ary; state  executive  officers  of  a  less  fine  type  than  the 
members  of  the  national  cabinet;  state  statutes  to  be  more 
carelesly  drawn  than  Federal  laws. 

This  is  quite  irrational,  since  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments touch  our  individual  lives  at  more  points  than  the 
nation.  When  it  is  a  question  of  making  war,  or  conducting 
foreign  affairs,  or  handling  some  national  economic  prob- 
lem, the  nation  is,  and  should  be,  all  powerful.  But  the  bulk 
of  civil  and  criminal  law  relating  to  the  individual — you 
and  me — is  state  law.  The  schools  which  make  our  children 
statesmen  or  leave  them  illiterate  incompetents,  are  state 
regulated.  Our  very  lives  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  standards 
of  public  health  and  security  maintained  by  the  state.  From 
a  practical  and  everyday  standpoint  the  voter  should  study 
state  politics  with  even  greater  care  than  he  devotes  to 
national  issues. 

We  all  know  and  honor  the  national  ensign.  Do  you  know 
what  your  state  flag  looks  like?  (A  New  Yorker  recently 
wrote  to  Governor  Miller  that  a  Sinn  Fein  banner  had 
been  erected  over  a  state  armory.  The  Governor  investigated 
and  found  that  it  was  the  municipal  flag  of  New  York 
City!)  Has  your  state  any  oflScial  patriotic  songs?  How 
often  do  you  sing  them?  (Marylanders  are  excused  from, 
this  part  of  the  catechism.)  Who  represents  you  in  the 
state  legislature?  What  is  his  voting  record?  How  does  the 
school  system  of  your  state  rank  in  comparison  with  neigh- 
bor states?  What  is  the  scholarly  standing  of  your  state 
university?  What  is  the  history  of  your  state?  When  was 
it  first  settled  or  admitted  to  the  Union?  Can  you  name  five 
of  its  greatest  men?  The  school  teaches  American  history; 
does  it  also  teach  the  history  of  your  state  and  your  town? 
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Why  not?  There  are  at  least  forty-eight  states  with  histories 
as  romantic  as  those  of  European  nations,  perhaps  yours 
is  one  of  them !  No  one  would  dispute  this  of  Massachusetts 
or  Virginia,  but  every  other  state  has  had  its  heroic  age 
of  pioneers,  men  of  a  later  generation  but  of  the  same  blood 
and  spirit  as  Miles  Standish  or  John  Smith. 

In  cultivating  a  proper  local  pride  we  can  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  Europe.  Our  state  constitutions  imitate  each 
other  closely;  the  little  Swiss  cantons  try  the  boldest  poli- 
tical experiments,  each  for  itself.  The  German  is  always  at 
least  as  proud  of  being  a  Saxon  or  Bavarian  as  of  being  a 
German.  The  Irishman  carries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the 
honor  of  Cork  and  Donegal  or  Mayo  as  well  as  of  Ireland 
in  general.  Even  in  centralized  France  everyone  recognizes 
the  subtle  and  separate  spiritual  qualities  of  Brittany, 
Provence,  Normandy  and  Touraine.  In  this  country  the 
New  England  Yankee,  the  F.  F.  V.,  the  blue-grass  Ken- 
tuckian,  the  Californian  and  the  Texan  show  an  adequate 
(or  more  than  adequate)  local  pride.  But  other  states, 
equally  worthy,  have  yet  to  "find  themselves."  The  more 
diversified  and  original  the  life  of  the  states  the  richer  will 
be  the  life  of  our  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Miracle  of  Progress 

By  Allen  Campbell 

STRAIT  and  narrow  is  the  road  of  salvation  for  the 
individual,  we  are  told,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
strait  and  narrow  is  the  road  of  salvation  for  the 
race.  The  upward  current  in  evolution  is  so  slight  and  frail 
as  compared  with  the  random  and  meaningless  mass  of 
natural  events  that  it  is  a  standing  miracle  that  there 
should  have  been  any  progress  at  all.  Biologists  tell  us  that 
man's  remote  ancestors  were  of  the  general  type  of  the  ape, 
that  these  ape-like  creatures  were  descended  from  mammals 
resembling  the  monkeys  and  lemurs,  that  these  mammals 
had  reptilian  ancestors,  descended  in  turn  from  amphibians 
and  fishes,  and  these  again  from  worm-like  invertebrates 
and  so  on  back  to  the  first  cell  of  living  matter.  But  there 
are  worpis,  fishes,  reptiles,  monkeys  and  apes  still  with  us 
that  show  no  tendency  of  evolving  human  traits.  They 
missed  the  road  at  some  point  and  ceased  to  progress.  Some 
species  of  animals  are  even  degenerate. 

Think  of  all  the  chances  that  might  have  prevented  the 
development  of  human  civilization !  Savage  man  was  a  most 
vulnerable  creature.  He  fought  on  barely  equal  terms  with 
the  big  wild  beasts  that  lived  in  the  forest  with  him,  and 
he  did  not  understand  at  all  his  smaller  but  more  dangerous 
foes,  the  germs  of  disease.  Easily  mankind  might  have  been 
crowded  off  the  earth  by  other  species,  just  as  man  has 
himself  killed  off  several  species  of  bird  and  beast.  Geologi- 
cal changes  might  have  been  equally  fatal  to  human  sur- 
vival. Suppose  that  the  great  glaciers  of  the  ice  age, 
contemporary  with  primitive  man,  had  covered  all  of  his 
hunting  grounds.  Suppose  that  chemical  changes  had  made 
the  air  unbreathable  by  human  lungs.  Suppose  that  some 
blight  had  destroyed  the  food  crops  on  which  he  depended, 
or  that  the  fertile  lands  had  subsided  below  the  sea. 

Again,  many  conditions  which  would  have  permitted 
man's  survival  would  have  prevented  the  development  of 
civilization.  It  was  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands,  before  men  learned  to  use  metals, 
build  cities  and  write  with  letters.  Distant  tribes  have  re- 
mained on  the  savage  level  even  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  conditions  requisite  for  progress  are  many.  Without 
domesticated  animals  for  food  and  transportation  men  could 
hardly  have  emerged  from  the  hunting  stage  to  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life.  Without  edible  grains,  wood  for  build- 
ing houses  and  ships,  metals  for  fashioning  tools  and 
numerous  other  essential  gifts  of  nature  the  whole  human 
race  would  live  at  the  eskimo  level.  Where  would  our  great 
industrial  development  have  been  if  by  some  lucky  accident 


ancient  forests  had  not  been  buried  under  the  earth  until 
long  ages  of  pressure  had  turned  them  to  coal?  It  is  true 
that  developing  science  may  find  us  substitutes  for  coal  and 
wood  and  rubber  and  iron  and  other  essentials  of  industrial 
civilization,  but  without  the  original  gifts  of  nature  should 
we  have  been  able  to  find  or  even  seek  the  substitutes? 

EVEN  civilization  does  not  guarantee  progress.  The  world 
is  covered  with  the  mighty  relics  of  the  past.  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  India,  China,  Persia,  Mexico, 
Peru  and  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  known  phases 
of  progress  and  development  followed  by  periods  of  anarchy 
and  decay.  Only  a  thousand  years  ago  the  civilization  of 
western  Europe  inherited  from  Greece  and  Rome  seemed 
to  have  followed  the  Oriental  civilizations  into  chaos.  Had 
the  raids  of  Norsemen  and  Tatars  wiped  out  the  centers 
of  Christian  culture,  especially  the  monasteries,  the  whole 
achievement  of  Greece  and  Rome  might  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  The  Black  Death  which  wiped  out  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe;  what  if  it  had  been  a  trifle  more  virulent 
and  left  Europe  a  desert?  Suppose  that  the  Thirty  Year's 
War  which  temporarily  shipwrecked  the  civilization  of 
Germany  and  continued  until  England  and  France  had 
been  reduced  to  the  same  medieval  condition.  Suppose  that 
when  the  first  explorers  had  reached  America  they  had 
found  not  a  practically  empty  continent  in  which  to  spread 
European  civilization  but  a  land  densely  peopled  with 
Asiatics.  Suppose  that  the  Spanish  Armada  had  conquered 
England  and  supplanted  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which 
has  made  possible  the  great  progress  of  the  English  speak- 
ing peoples  by  the  mind-deadening  rule  of  the  Inquisition. 
Suppose  that  the  recent  Great  War  had  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  the  principle  of  despotism  (whether  German  or 
Russian  matters  little)  or  that  it  had  continued  until 
France,  England  and  the  United  States  were  as  bankrupt 
as  Austria  and  as  chaotic  as  Soviet  Russia?  In  any  of  these 
possible  cases,  and  a  thousand  others,  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion might  have  been  a  closed  chapter  in  the  book  of 
history. 

The  implication  of  these  facts  is  plain.  In  no  universe 
directed  merely  by  chance  could  any  animal  species  have 
evolved  as  far  as  civilized  man.  The  chances  against  such 
an  occurrence  are  hardly  to  be  expressed  in  figures.  Only 
within  a  very  narrow  range  of  favoring  conditions  is  life 
possible,  and  the  possibility  of  life  is  no  guarantee  that  life 
will  be  evolved.  Granting  life,  what  is  the  chance  that 
conditions  will  permit  the  evolution  of  the  highly  organized 
species  with  which  we  are  most  familiar?  Granting  the 
higher  animals  and  even  man,  what  would  be  fair  betting 
odds  against  the  evolution  of  a  high  civilization  or  that 
civilization,  once  established,  would  be  progresive  or  perm- 
anent? "The  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  explain  everything,"  some  would  say.  But  a  savage, 
or  a  skunk,  or  a  leech,  or  even  a  rock  is  quite  as  "fit"  in  its 
own  sphere,  quite  as  well  adapted  to  its  environment,  as 
Edison  or  Milton.  What  we  wish  to  know  is  why  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  led,  in  defiance  of  all  probabili- 
ties, to  continuous  betterment;  so  that  when  one  race  or 
species  finds  its  adjustment  to  the  environment  on  a  low 
level,  some  other  animal  or  some  other  kind  of  man  is 
impelled  to  seek  a  higher  quality  of  life? 

Only  one  answer  is  possible,  and  that  has  been  given 
long  since  by  religion.  A  study  of  the  course  of  evolution, 
the  winding  and  perilous  road  along  which  our  race  has 
traveled,  amounts  to  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
existence  and  the  benevolence  of  God.  Whatever  perishes 
by  the  way,  the  work  of  creation  continues.  Halted  in  one 
direction  it  continues  in  another.  Wise  men  for  centuries 
have  pointed  to  the  fact  of  creation  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  Creator,  but  science  has  turned  probability 
into  certainty  by  revealing  the  cunning  tools  of  evolution 
with  which  the  Architect  did  the  work. 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


The  Russian  Famine 

EARLIER  estimates  put  the  number  of  Russians  threat- 
ened with  death  from  hunger  at  20,000,000  to  25,000,000; 
present  estimates  reduce  the  figure  by  about  one  half.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  famine,  the  first  reports  some- 
what exaggerated  a  situation  which,  in  any  case,  was 
serious  enough.  In  Siberia  the  crops  seem  to  be  almost 
normal,  and  in  northern  and  western  Russia  they  seem 
sufficient  to  keep  the  population  alive  tho  not  enough  to 
permit  of  much  aid  being  sent  to  the  famine  area.  Even 
if  the  rest  of  Russia  were  abounding  with  food  (which 
has  not  been  the  case  at  any  time  since  the  revolution) 
many  persons  would  starve  in  the  Volga  valley  before  aid 
could  be  brought  to  them.  At  best  Russia  never  had 
adequate   transportation   facilities,   and   the   economic    dis- 
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WHERE    FAMINE    SPREADS 

The  shaded  area  indicates  that  part  of  Soviet  Russia  where  >he 

famine  is  most  acute 

organization  brought  about  by  communism  has  practically 
wrecked  the  railway  system  of  the  country.  The  Russian 
trade  delegation  in  London  has  admitted  that  "Our  biggest 
problem  is  the  absence  of  railway  engines  and  fuel,  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  convey  grain  from  Siberia  to  the 
famine  areas." 

Two-thirds  of  Russia,  it  is  said,  have  been  living  on 
"hunger  rations"  (food  just  sufficient  to  maintain  life  and 
health)  since  the  revolution.  The  peasants  have  usually 
been  better  off  than  the  townsmen  because  they  could,  in 
a  good  season,  raise  enough  for  their  immediate  needs. 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  and  other  big  cities,  the  heart  of 
Bolshevist   strength,   have   suffered   terribly   at   all    times; 
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tho  not  much  more  so  than  some  cities  in  central  Europe, 
such  as  Vienna.  Actual  deaths  by  starvation  have  been 
common  among  the  "bourgeoisie."  The  workers  and  soldiers 
have  been  fed  on  meager  rations  by  means  of  raids  into  the 
country.  Bolshevist  forces  would  go  from  farm  to  farm 
to  force  the  peasants  to  yield  their  surplus  grain.  This 
policy  resulted  in  the  restriction  of  crops,  which  brought 
the  danger  of  famine  nearer,  and  also  in  uprisings  which 
threatened  the  security  of  the  Government.  Yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  else  could  have  been  done  to  keep  the  towns 
alive,  since  Russian  paper  money  has  long  since  been  uttei'ly 
worthless  to  the  peasant  and  the  towns  could  not  resort 
to  barter  while  all  industry  was  broken  and  disorganized. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that 
"industry  in  general  has  decreased  over  90  per  cent."  in 
Russia  since  the  revolution. 

This  is  the  general  economic  background  against  which 
the  famine  of  the  Volga  districts  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
Down  the  course  of  this  mighty  river,  the  Mississippi  of 
Russia,  the  crops  have  been  wiped  out  by  one  of  the  hottest 
and  dryest  seasons  Europe  has  ever  experienced.  Civil  wars 
and  revolutionary  disturbances  have  been  particularly 
frequent  in  southern  Russia  and  have  retarded  economic 
recovery.  In  this  respect  the  anti-Bolshevist  armies  must 
share  some  of  the  blame  with  Bolshevism.  Probably  sea- 
sonal conditions  were  more  acute,  also,  in  the  sunny  south- 
land than  in  western  Russia.  Whatever  causes  have  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  situation,  the  fact  is  plain  that  the 
lower  Volga  region  is  in  a  situation  quite  different  from  that 
of  other  Russian  provinces.  It  is  the  difference  between 
shortage  and  famine;  between  hunger  and  starvation; 
between  living  on  coarse,  adulterated  bread  and  dying  on 
grass  and  bark.  The  Russian  famine  is  not  like  the  food 
shortages  which  visit  many  European  and  even  American 
rural  communities  from  time  to  time;  it  is  a  famine  of 
the  terrible  Asiatic  type,  which  slays  whole  villages  to  the 
last  man  and  reckons  its  total  death  list  by  millions.  China 
and  India  have  often  experienced  it;  Russia  also,  but  never 
so  severely  as  now.  , 

Russia's  Appeal  for  Aid 

THE  Soviet  Government  has  formally  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  widespread  famine  and  at  the  same  time 
admitted  its  inability  to  save  the  people  in  the  hungry 
provinces  without  foreign  aid,  tho  it  claims  to  be  doing  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The 
official  statement  of  the  Soviet  authorities  graphically  por- 
trays the  terrible  situation: 

The  commission  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  for  Aid 
of  the  Hungry  has  recognized  a  state  of  famine  in  ten  provinces, 
including  Astrakhan,  Tsaritzin,  Saratov  the  German  (Volga) 
Commune,  Samara.  Simbirsk,  the  Tartar  and  Tchuvask  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  districts  of  Ufa,  Yiatka  and  other  places  in 
that  region.  In  these  provinces  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
drought  the  harvest  has  been  completely  destroyed  and  will  give 
only  10  or  1.5  per  cent,  of  normal.  In  some  districts  of  these 
provinces  the  bad  harvest  affects  only  some  cereals. 

The  population  of  the  ten  provinces  is  about  18,000,000  people. 
Feeding  the  rural  population  according  to  the  lowest  standai-d 
that  is,  half  the  ordinary  consumption,  and  not  including  animals, 
calls  for  41,000,000  poods  of  wheat.  (A  pood  is  equal  to  about 
thirty-si.\  pounds.)  For  the  city  population  the  need  is  17,000,000 
poods.  To  sow  fields  in  localities  where  the  crop  is  absolutely 
lost  there  is  needed  before  the  15th  of  September  15,000,000 
poods  of  wheat. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  exact  information  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  harvest  of  other  districts  of  Russia  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  estimate   the   quantity   of  wheat   which    can   be   furnished   by 
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Russia  herself.  In  the  stricken  provinces  there  are   no   reserves 
of  wheat  and  the  gifts  of  other  provinces  can   be  only  limited. 

The  official  statement  goes  on  to  deny  the  report  that 
famine  conditions  were  leading  to  political  uprisings 
against  Bolshevist  rule.  It  is  admitted  that  in  certain 
localities  "great  numbers  of  the  population  are  seeking 
to  migrate,"  but  it  is  claimed  that  these  migrations  were 
being  aided  by  the  Soviet  authorities  and  thus  far  had 
"taken  no  form  menacing  social  security  or  public  order." 
The  Russian  working  class  is  praised  for  its  spirit  of 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  and 
it  is  admitted — a  marv.elous  con- 
cession to  come  from  a  Bolshevist 
— that  "those  who  before  the 
revolution  belonged  to  the  priv- 
ileged classes  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  help  the  hungry." 

Aid  is  welcomed  from  every 
country  without  regard  to  "ex- 
isting political  relations"  and 
the  hope  is  expressed  that  "the 
Governments  of  other  countries 
will  not  place  before  desires  of 
their  citizens  any  obstacle  or 
any  barriers."  In  other  words, 
the  Bolshevist  Government  has 
been  taught  by  famine  that  the 
present  is  a  bad  time  for 
carrying  on  a  feud  with  foreign 
countries  and  for  goading  op- 
position parties  to  civil  war.  A  temporary  political  truce 
seems  to  have  been  declared,  for  men  prominent  in  anti- 
Bolshevist  parties  have  been  called  into  conference  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  help  fight  the  famine.  The  President 
of  the  local  Moscow  Soviet  is  said  to  have  promised  to  these 
volunteer  aids  that  "the  purely  practical  work  of  the  com- 
mittee will  meet  with  no  obstacles  from  the  central  Gov- 
ernment or  the  local  authorities,  but  rather  with  assistance 
at  every  step." 

America's  Answer 

SUPPORTING  Secretary  Hoover's  conditional  offer  of 
relief,  the  Department  of  State  notified  the  Soviet 
authorities  that  American  aid  was  possible  only  if  and 
when  American  political  prisoners  were  released  from 
captivity.    "The    American    Government,"    wrote    Secretary 


Hughes,  "is  advised  that  despite  the  repeated  efforts  of  Dr. 
Nansen  on  its  behalf  to  secure  the  release  of  the  American 
prisoners  in  Russia,  they  are  still  held  in  a  most  serious 
plight.  In  the  name  of  humanity  the  American  Government 
demands  of  the  Soviet  authorities  that  these  prisoners  be 
at  once  released." 

Dr.  Nansen,  it  may  be  parenthetically  stated,  is  the 
distinguished  Norwegian  Arctic  explorer  who,  as  a  citizen 
of  a  neutral  country,  has  interested  himself  in  the  return 
of  prisoners  of  war  held  in  Russia.  The  United  States  has 
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never  been  formally  at  war  with  Russia,  but  the  Bolsheviki, 
considering  the  attitude  of  our  Government  unfriendly, 
have  on  many  occasions  interned  or  imprisoned  Americans 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  country  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  "spies"  or  "conspirators."  Other  Americans  have  been 
taken  prisoners  because  they  were  found  in  company  with 
anti-Bolshevist  armies,  as  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  repub- 
lics. Bolshevist  policy  toward  these  prisoners  has  shown 
no  consistency.  Sometimes  they  have  been  merely  detained 
in  Russia  and  refused  passports  to  leave  the  country; 
sometimes  they  have  been  imprisoned  under  harsh  condi- 
tions; sometimes  they  have  been  held  in  prison  without 
trial  and  then  abruptly  released  without  cause  assigned. 
Very  few  are  at  present  known  to  be  imprisoned. 

The  Russian  Government  sent  a  conciliatory  reply  to 
the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Relief  Association  stating  that  it  found  them  "quite  ac- 
ceptable, including  the  question  of  the  release  of  American 
citizens."  Mrs.  Harrison  of  Baltimore  was  the  first  prisoner 
to  be  released  after  the  Soviet  authorities  had  accepted 
the  American  conditions.  She  had  been  arrested  for  giving 
food  to  American  and  British  prisoners  without  authoriza- 
tion and  for  having  been  in  communication  with  anti-Bol- 
shevist Russians.  If  other  Americans  are  released  as 
promptly  as  has  been  promised  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  extending  the  work  of  the  American  Relief  Association 
to  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Silesian  Compromise 

THE  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  has  been  in  session 
at  Paris.  The  great  question  before  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  German-Polish  boundary  in  Upper  Silesia.  On 
this  question  the  British  and  French  have  been  almost  as 
distinctly  opposed  as  the  Germans  and  the  Poles,  and 
gloomy  rumors  were  frequent  that  the  Silesian  problem 
would  result  in  an  end  to  the  "entente  cordiale"  which  had 
already  been  severely  strained  by  differences  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  Turkish  question  and 
the  fixation  of  the  amount  of  war  indemnity  to  be  exacted 
from  Germany.  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States  were 
also    represented    at    the    Paris    meeting,   but    Ambassador 
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Harvey  has  been  present  merely  as  an  observer  and  has 
taken  no  part  in  the  debates.  Under  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration the  United  States  has  never  interested  itself  in  the 
Silesian  question  and  takes  sides  neither  with  Britain  nor 
France.  Japan  is  equally  indifferent.  Italy  is,  rather  cau- 
tiously, supporting  the  British  position,  tho  Italian  interest 
in  the  question  is  not  very  strong. 

The  French  position,  which  is  also  the  Polish,  is  this: 
Germany  is  still  to  be  dreaded;  still  to  be  counted  an 
enemy.  No  positive  injustice  should  be  done  to  Germany, 
but  any  doubtful  questions  must  be  ruled  in  favor  of 
friendly  nations  and  against  enemy  nations.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  the  industrial  region  of  Upper  Silesia 
^^hould  be  given  to  Poland  as  a  unit.  This  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  thruout  the  industrial  region  the  Polish  vote  was 
strong  and  that  in  many  places  it  was  a  majority  vote. 
That  Germany  won  the  majority  of  votes  for  Upper  Silesia 
as  a  whole  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  since  the  Treaty 
-of  Versailles  distinctly  states  that  the  boundary  is  to  be 
-fixed  according  to  the  result  of  the  vote  "by  communes." 
It  will  be  enough  to  give  Germany  the  part  of  Upper  Silesia 
which  lies  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  industrial  district 
.and  where  German  votes  were  in  a  clear  majority. 

The  British  position  is  this:  The  balance  of  power  is  to 
be  kept  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  it  would  be  as 
disastrous  to  have  Germany  crippled  by  the  loss  of  an 
essential  industrial  and  mining  area  as  to  have  a  like  mis- 
fortune befall  any  other  country.  If  Germany  is  deprived 
to  an  excessive  extent  of  her  resources  it  would  injure  the 
prospects  of  British  foi-eign  trade,  and  would  also  lessen 
the  chances  of  getting  any  substantial  war  indemnities 
from  Germany.  The  Polish  Government  is  new  and  unstable 
and  the  Poles  have  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe  by 
instigating  a  popular  outbreak  against  the  Allied  authori- 
ties in  Silesia.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  give  the  industrial  region  as  a  whole  to  Germany, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  won  the 
plebiscite  by  a  large  majority  and  that  some  of  the  greatest 
industrial  centers  voted  German.  It  will  be  enough  to  award 
the  districts  of  Pless  and  Rybnik  in  the  extreme  south  to 
Poland,  as  these  were  the  only  districts  which  were  over- 
whelmingly and  unmistakably  Polish  in  the  plebiscite. 

Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  points 
of  view,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  decided  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  Silesian  problem  from  its  own  jurisdiction  to 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  not  only  put  an  end 
to  a  controversy  which  threatened  to  divide  the  French  and 
British,  but  it  gives  the  League  of  Nations  the  best  oppor- 
tunity it  has  yet  had  to  make  its  influence  felt.  Boundary 
disputes  between  minor  nations,  as  the  Aland  Islands  case 
between  Finland  and  Sweden,  have  before  this  been  settled 
by  the  League,  but  hitherto  question  involving  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  and  the  major  interests  of  the  Great  Powers 
have  been  reserved  for  the  Allied  Supreme  Council.  The 
League  was  requested  to  arrive  at  a  decision  "at  the  earliest 
time  possible,"  because  every  day  of  uncertainty  increases 
the  tension  between  Germany  and  Poland. 

War  in  Morocco 

SPAIN  has  a  little  colonial  war  on  her  hands  which  is 
causing  much  annoyance  and  no  little  humiliation  to 
ihe  Spanish  Government.  A  band  of  Moorish  rebels  have 
risen  against  Spanish  rule  and  have  annihilated  an  expe- 
ditionary force  sent  to  quell  them.  Emboldened  by  success, 
the  Moors  descended  from  their  hills  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Melilla.  Melilla  is  a  seaport  containing  a  consider- 
able Spanish  garrison.  If  it  is  captured  by  the  Moors  it 
will  prove  a  terrible  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  European 
among  the  fanatical  Moslems  of  northern   Africa. 

Spain  has  not  in  modern  times  been  very  successful  in 
colonial  ventures.  The  bulk  of  the  Spanish  overseas  empiie 
was  lost  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  even  Spaniards 


agree  that  in  losing  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
the  nation  lost  as  much  trouble  as  profit.  Spain  still  holds 
some  bits  of  land  in  Africa,  the  most  valued  of  which  is 
the  strip  .  of  coastland  v  in  northern  Morocco  across  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  homeland.  The  greater  part 
of  Morocco  is  under  French  protection  and  control.  Ger- 
man envy  of  France's  predominance  in  northern  Africa 
and  the  ineffective  attempts  of  German  diplomacy  to  pre- 
vent the  "peaceful  penetration"  and  absorption  of  Morocco 
by  the  French  were  main  causes  of  the  Great  War,  and 
the  result  of  the  war  confirmed  French  ascendancy  and 
destroyed  German  commercial  and  political  influence.  The 
French  have  had  much  difficulty  in  controlling  their  vast 
empire  of  northern  Africa,  extending  over  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Morocco  and  the  western  Sahara,  with  its  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Arabs,  Berbers,  Moors,  negroid  races,  African  Jews 
and  European  colonists,  yet  they  have  handled  the  military 
problem  involved  in  ruling  this  empire  with  greater  success 
than  the  Spaniards  have  experienced  in  keeping  order  in 
their  little  colonial  domain  in  northern  Morocco.  Wars  be- 
tween the  Spanish  garrison  and  the  native  inhabitants 
have  been  frequent  and  costly  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  fortunes  of  battle  have  gone  against 
the  ruling  power. 
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Japan  Accepts 


THE  Japanese  Government  has  officially  informed  the 
United  States  that  it  will  take  part  in  the  disarmament 
conference  at  Washington  and  that  the  suggested  date  of 
November  11  is  perfectly  acceptable.  The  frank  and  unre- 
served participation  of  Japan  in  the  conference  assures 
that  it  will  open  in  an  atmosphere  of  hope  and  confidence, 
whatever  difficulties  may  later  arise.  It  had  been  feared  that 
Japan  might  refuse  to  enter  the  conference,  not  because  of 
any  objection  to  disarmament,  which  appeals  to  the  Jap- 
anese taxpayer  very  strongly,  but  because  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  the  Pacific  might  bring  under  i-eview 
Japanese  policies  in  China  and  Siberia.  The  cordial  attitude 
of  the  Japanese  Government  was  well  phrased  by  a  promi- 
nent Japanese  official,  who  stated  on  behalf  of  his  nation: 
Japan  will  not  go  to  the  Washington  assembly  surrounding 
herself  with  the  mental  idea  that  dangers  of  war  exist  in  the 
Far  East.  Such  would  be  a  false  and  destructive  frame  of  mind 
to  adopt,  especially  as  we  Japanese  see  no  dangers  of  conflict  in 
the  Pacific.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  approach  the  deliberations 
in  a  constructive  and  receptive  frame  of  mind,  welcoming  a  dis-  t" 
pussion  by  the  nations  of  future  policies  and  principles  in  the 
Far  East  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

All  the  nations  invited.  Great  Britain,  the  British  Domin- 
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ions,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  China,  expect  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Washington  conference.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  European  nations  will  be  unable  to  spare 
their  Premiers  from  home  duties  for  so  long  a  period  and 
will  be  represented  by  special  delegates.  Probably  Secretary 
Hughes  will  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States;  the  rest  of  the  American  delegation,  and  even  its 
number    remains  to  be  settled. 

Tax  Increases  Foreshadowed 

SECRETARY  of  the  Treasury  has  submitted  revised 
estimates  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  made  recommendations  for 
revision  of  national  taxes.  So  far  from  being  able  to 
promise  any  reduction  in  expenditure.  Secretary  Mellon 
plainly  informed  Congress  that  unless  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  were  cut  by  $250,000,000  there  would  have  to 
be  an  actual  increase  in  taxation.  He  declaimed: 

Taxatiou  aud  tax  revision  depend  upon  public  expenditures. 
According  to  the  latest  advices  received  from  the  spending  depart- 
ments and  after  taking  into  account  all  estimated  reductions  in 
expenditure  reported  to  date,  the  Treasury  estimates  that  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  for  which  provision 
should  be  made  out  of  the  current  revenues  of  the  Government 

will  be  about  .$4,.55O,00O.0O0 This  means  that  if  additional 

taxes  are  to  be  avoided,  there  must  be  additional  effective  cuts 
in  ordinary  expenditure  of  over  $250,000,000  and  that  even  if 
such  cuts  were  assured  the  internal  revenue  yield  for  the  year 
could  not  safely  be  permitted  to  fall  below  $3,570,000,000.  the 
estimated  yield  under  existing  law. 

Secretary  Mellon  discussed  individual  tax  schedules.  He 
estimated  that  the  new  tariff  would  yield  $70,000,000  ad- 
ditional revenue  in  1922  and  $150,000,000  in  1923.  He 
favored  the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  "which  is 
rapidly  becoming  unproductive"  and  advocated  the  substi- 
tution of  a  five  per  cent,  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  cor- 
poration income  tax  and  the  repeal  of  the  $2,000  exemption 
now  granted  to  corporations.  He  favored  limiting  the 
individual  income  tax  to  a  maximum  rate  not  exceeding 
40  per  cent,  on  the  highest  incomes,  to  be  reduced  in  later 
years  to  33  per  cent.;  this  not  on  the  ground  that  the  very 
rich  were  being  too  heavily  taxed  but  because  the  "total 
net  income  subject  to  the  higher  surtax  rates  is  rapidly 
dwindling,  and  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  invested 
in  productive  enterprize  are  being  driven  into  fields  which 
do  not  yield  taxable  income." 

This  part  of  Secretary  Mellon's  proposal  for  tax  revision 
covers  familiar  ground.  More 
comment  was  caused  by  his  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  minor 
and  miscellaneous  sources  of 
internal  revenue.  He  suggested 
the  reduction  of  the  transporta- 
tion tax  by  half  in  1922  and  its 
entire  repeal  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Certain  taxes  on  ice  cream, 
soft  drinks,  and  wearing  ap- 
parel, now  largely  evaded,  may 
be  repealed,  and  taxes  on  cos- 
metics, perfumes  and  patent 
medicines  transferred  to  the 
producer  or  importer.  Docu- 
mentary stamp  taxes  may  be 
doubled,  a  two  cent  tax  placed 
on  bank  checks,  letter  postage 
increased  from  two  to  three 
cents  and  postcard  stamps  from 
one  to  two  cents,  a  Federal 
license  tax  imposed  on  motor 
vehicles,  averaging  about  $10  a 
vehicle,  and  substantial  increases 
made  in  the  taxes  on  cigarets 
and  tobacco  products. 

These  proposals  for  new  and 
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increased  taxes  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  Congress  and  the 
country.  Representative  Mondell,  Republican  leader  in  the 
House,  believes  that  the  gloomy  forecasts  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  were  mistaken,  and  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  cut  expenses  by  $500,000,000  and  repeal  the  excess  profits 
tax,  the  transportation  tax  and  many-  minor  taxes  without 
adopting  any  of  the  substitute  taxes  proposed  by  Secretary 
Mellon.  There  will  be  particular  opposition  to  the  increase 
in  postal  rates  and  to  the  two  cent  tax  on  bank  checks. 

Inspired  by  Secretary  Mellon's  gloomy  prophecies.  Con- 
gress js  making  a  serious  effort  to  cut  expenses  below  what 
had  seemed  to  be  possible.  Senator  Borah  talked  of  further 
reduction  of  the  army,  already  cut  to  150,000  men,  and  a 
very  cold  reception  was  given  to  appropriation  proposals 
for  a  soldiers*  bonus  and  for  meeting  the  losses  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  "Retrenchment"  is  the  present  slogan  of 
the  Republican  majority,  which  fears  that  new  taxes  might 
make  it  in  1922  a  Republican  minority. 

Senate  Bans  Beer 

THE  Senate  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  enacting  the  Willis-Campbell  bill, 
supplementary  to  the  Volstead  Act.  This 
measure  prohibits  physicians  from  pre- 
scribing beer  as  medicine,  limits  the 
amount  of  wine  and  whiskey  which  can 
be  prescribed,  and  makes  sundry  other 
changes  in  the  prohibition  enforcement 
code.  On  August  8  the  measure  came  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate.  It  passed  by  29  votes 
to  20  and  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
was  lost  by  23  votes  to  38. 

It  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  friends 
of  stringent  prohibition.  But  in  order  to 
guard  personal  liberty  fi'om  improper  in- 
vasion by  enforcement  officers  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Stanley  of  Ken- 
tucky was  adopted  forbidding  any  en- 
forcement officer  to  "search  the  property 
or  premises  of  any  person  without  prev- 
iously having  a  search  warrant  as  pro- 
vided by  law"  and  also  forbidding  any 
person  not  a  duly  authorized  agent  of  the 
United  States  to  invade  any  individual's 
constitutional  rights  on  the  pretense  that 
he  is  actinjg  as  such  an  agent. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  a  conference  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  consider  the 
amendment  added  in  the  Senate. 
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Fusion  in  New  York 

THE  great  quadrennial  anti-Tammany  campaign  has 
been  advanced  another  stage.  A  coalition  committee 
composed  of  Republicans,  independents  and  independent 
Democrats  has  agreed  upon  a  "slate"  of  candidates,  and 
the  Republican  leaders  in  the  various  boroughs  have  agreed 
to  support  it  at  the  primaries  and  later,  if  sucessful,  at  the 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

FOR   THE    LOVE    O'    MIKE! 

One   result    of   the   Tammany    regime 

polls.  In  this  vv^ay  the  policy  of  "fusion"  of  the  various 
reform  elements  of  New  York  City  has  triumphed  over 
the  more  risky  plan,  favored  at  first  by  some  of  the  party 
leaders,  of  nominating  a  straight  Republican  ticket  to  cap- 
ture the  city  from  Tammany  Hall  w^ithout  non-partizan 
aid. 

Henry  Curran  w^as  recommended  for  mayor.  He  is  at 
present  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  a  Repub- 
lican of  long  experience  in  city  politics,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Great  War.  His  chief  colleague  on  the  Fusion  ticket  is  Senator 
Charles  Lockvirood  of  Brooklyn,  who  won  great  distinction 
in  the  legislature  by  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
housing  situation.  For  a  long  time  the  coalition  committee 
inclined  to  Mr.  Lockwood  as  head  of  the  city  ticket,  but  a 
factional  fight  developed  in  the  Republican  organization  in 
Brooklyn  between  United  States  Senator  Calder,  who  sup- 
ported Mr.  Lockwood,  and  Jacob  Livingston  who  opposed 
him.  As  a  compromise  Mr.  Curran  was  designated  the  com- 
mittee's choice  for  mayor  and  Senator  Lockwood  was  named 
for  Comptroller.  The  third  place  on  the  city-wide  ticket, 
the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  was  given  to 
Vincent  Gilroy,  a  young  Democratic  lawyer  who  formerly 
supported  Mayor  Hylan. 

New  York  has  the  direct  primary  in  municipal  election. 
Hence  the  slate  agreed  on  by  the  coalition  committee  has 
no  legal  standing  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Repub- 
lican voters  at  the  primaries.  Four  candidates  for  mayor 
will  enter  the  Republican  primaries:  Borough  President 
Curran,  backed  by  the  Republican  organization  and  by  the 
independents  and  reform  elements  generally;  President  La 
Guardia  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  a  popular  Italian- 
American  politician  who  rejected  a  renomination  for  his 
present  office  in  the  hope  of  capturing  the  mayoralty; 
William  Bennett,  who  captured  the  Republican  primaries  in 
1917  and  thus  assured  the  defeat  of  Mayor  Mitchel,  and 
Judge   Haskell   of   Brooklyn,  who   is   running  as   an   anti- 


prohibitionist.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  an  anti- 
Fusion  alliance  within  the  Republican  primaries  by  placing 
La  Guardia,  Haskell  and  Bennett  all  on  the  same  ticket. 
But  all  three  men  coveted  the  mayoralty  for  themselves 
and  were  unwilling  to  accept  minor  places  on  the  ticket  even 
to  carry  the  primaries.  Fortunately  for  Fusion  hopes,  it 
appears  that  none  of  these  candidates  will  carry  their  feud 
beyond  the  primaries.  Whoever  is  nominated  at  the  primaries, 
will  expect  the  support  of  the  Republican  organization; 
whoever  is  defeated  will  accept  the  popular  verdict  and  not 
divide  the  anti-Tammany  vote  on  election  day  by  running: 
a  separate  ticket. 

The  situation  in  the  opposing  camp  is  very  diffei-ent.. 
Mayor  Hylan  appears  to  be  certain  of  renomination  for  he 
has  the  official  backing  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  support 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Some  Democrats,  even  some 
chieftains  of  Tammany,  do  not  like  the  mayor  personally 
nor  consider  him  an  efficient  executive,  but  they  recognize 
that  he  has  become  the  figurehead  and  symbol  of  the  fight 
against  "up-state  domination"  and  the  Republican  state 
administration  of  Governor  Miller.  Tammany  has  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Craig,  the  present  incumbent,  for  Comptroller, 
and  Dock  Commissioner  Hulbert  for  president  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  Democratic  pri- 
rriaries  will  disturb  the  "slate"  endorsed  by  Tammany. 

Coincidently  with  the  municipal  campaign  there  is  an 
investigation  of  the  city  administration  authorized  by  the 
state  legislature.  The  Meyer  investigating  committee  has 
commenced  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Mayor  Hylan 
when  called  to  the  stand  laid  the  blame  for  the  high  cost  of 
municipal  administration  on  the  mandatory  legislation 
passed  by  the  state  legislature.  He  admitted  that  the  city 
was  exceeding  its  legal  debt  limit,  but  insisted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  any  economies  so  long  as  the  state 
legislature  could  compel  the  municipal  administration  to 
pay  out  money  for  any  purpose.  On  cross-examination  he- 
professed  ignorance  of  the  details  of  New  York  City  finance. 
He  was  forced  continually  to  admit  his  inability  to  answer 
the  most  elementary  questions  as  to  his  administration.  The 
press  of  New  York  City  gave  great  publicity  to  the  mayor's 
testimony  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hearst  papers, 
Democratic  and  Republican  newspapers  are  alike  support- 
ing Fusion. 


Vndai  icuod  &  Vndci  itood 


Enrico  Caruso,  greatest  singer  of  his  age,  died  in  Naples  on 
August  2,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  This  photograph,  taken  on  the 
steamer  as  he  was  leaving  the  United  States  for  the  last  time, 
shows  the  famous  tenor  with  his  daughter  Gloria,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Italian  law,  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  will  belong 


Everyone  Replies  Except 
the  President 

Samples  from  the  storm  of  comments  roused  by  the  Open  Letter  to 
President  Harding  which  we  published  in  the  Independent  of  June  25 


Tick. 

We  are  glad  that  some  one  has  had  the  courage  to  ask  Mr. 
Harding  what  he  intends  to  do  with  the  promises  he  made  before 
election  in  regard  to  the  United  States  assuming  her  share  in 
the  problems  of  world  reconstruction  and  prerfcrviug  inter- 
national good  will. — Christian   World. 

Tock. 

No  answer  to  Hamilton  Holt's  ultimatum  to  President  Hard- 
ing, thereby  creating  a  situation  that  would  justify  Mr.  Holt  in 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. — 
Springfield   Union. 

Tick. 

What  Mr.  Holt  wants  to  know  is  just  what  the  entire  people 
of  the  country  want  to  know,  and  this  is,  what  is  Mr.  Harding 
going  to  do. — Carrie  Chapman  Catt  in  the  Woman  Citizen. 

Tock. 

We  believe  Mr.  Holt  is  a  dangerous  counsellor.  ...  It  is  not 
for  him  to  propound  questions  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  after  he  has  been  in  oflSce  only  four  months. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Tick. 

The  questions  being  submitted  to  the  President  by  Hamilton 
Holt  are  being  asked  in  one  foi-m  or  another  by  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  they  will  have  to  be  answered. — Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 

Tock. 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Independent  and  of  the  daily  press,  and 
I  note  that  you  are  going  to  wreck  the  Harding  Administration 
if  the  President  does  not  do  what  you  want  him  to  do  on  the 
question  of  world  peace. 

Now,  Ham,  you  tried  to  do  great  things  in  the  late  election 
and  made  great  predictions  what  the  American  electorate  was 
going  to  do  to  the  opponents  of  Wilson's  peace  program,  and  after 
the  votes  were  counted  it  developed  that  you  had  made  a  merry 
ass  of  yourself  as  usual. — N.  J.  Johnson.  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Tick. 
Certainly  Mr.  Holt's  question  is  pertinent. — Fort  Worth  News. 

Tock. 
The  Holt  letter  is  impertinent. — Albany  Journal. 

Tick. 

Editor  Hamilton  Holt,  with  that  fearlessness  and  frankness 
characteristic  of  him,  has  called  upon  the  President  to  show  his 
hand.  Mr.  Holt  is  quite  within  his  proper  rights  in  making  this 
demand. — Dayton  News. 

Tock. 

Well,  my  advice  to  you,  Warren,  is  when  you  get  a  letter  like 
this  Mr.  Holt  wrote,  you  write  and  ask  him  where  was  he  in 
the  election,  and  when  he  stammers  and  says  he  was  for  Governor 
Cox  on  account  of  Governor  Cox  being  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
you  tell  him  to  go  to  Governor  Cox  and  get  it  fixed  up. — Joy  E. 
House  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Tick. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  letter  to  President  Harding  con- 
cerning the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  timely,  forceful,  and  ad- 
mirably put. — William  G.  McAdoo. 

Tock. 

I  presume  any  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  address  the 
President,  but  there  will  be  some  people  who  will  question  your 
good  task  under  all  the  circumstances. — S.  I.  Heaton,  Independ- 
ence, Kansas. 

Tick. 

How  cruelly  unkind  is  Hamilton  Holt  f  He  has  deliberately 
tried  to  put  President  Harding  in   a  hole  by  insisting  that  the 


President   fish   or   cut   bait   in    matters   foreign. — The  New   Re- 
public . 

Tock. 

Last  fall's  voting  proved  conclusively  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt 
had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  state  of  public  sentiment. — 
Cleveland  Examiner. 

Tick. 

Hamilton  Holt  has  reminded  President  Harding  of  certain 
questions  which  must  be  in  the  minds  of  everyone  whose  thoughts 
carry  beyond  Sandy  Hook. — New  York  Globe. 

Tock. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  Hamiltou  Holt, 
the  New  York  publisher,  is  an  estimable  gentleman  and  a  citizen 
of  lofty  purposes.  At  the  same  time  a  discerning  public  is  war- 
ranted in  suspecting  that  there  are  periods  when  Mr.  Holt's 
stomach  is  in  condition  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  impetuous 
and  indiscreet  lad  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  indulges  too 
freely  in  green  unripe  apples. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Tick. 

If  Mr.  Harding  ever  thought  the  pro-league  Republicans  would 
let  him  off  from  his  promise  to  establish  the  equivalent  of  the- 
League,  Hamilton  Holt's  open  letter  serves  notice  that  he  made 
a  great  mistake. — Neicark  Evening  News. 

Tock. 

Hamilton  Holt  is  doing  his  best  to  offset  Secretary  Weeks'" 
effort  to  give  the  President  a  pleasant  vacation. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Tick. 

Some  suspect  that  President  Harding  would  have  difficulty  in 
complying  with  Hamilton  Holt's  request  that  having  rejected" 
the  League  of  Nations  he  shall  make  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
details  of  his  Association. — Boston  Globe. 

Tock. 

Ham  Holt  warns  President  Harding  that  he  must  produce  a 
world  peace  association  forthwith  or  be  denounced  as  a  politician, 
and  Ham  is  some  denouncer. — Washington  Post. 

Tick. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Harding  will  not  reply  to  Hamilton  Holt's 
letter  asking  him  to  announce  to  the  public  his  plan  for  an  As- 
sociation of  Nations  the  President  said  while  he  was  a  candidate 
that  he  would  seek  to  have  established  instead  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Mr.  Harding  has  no  such  plan. — Petersburg  (Va. )  Index. 

Tock. 

Maybe  Editor  Hamilton  Holt  is  aspiring  to  become  the  George 
Harvey  of  the  present  administration. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Tick. 

Hamilton  Holt  says  President  Harding  should  "come  across" 
with  that  Association  plan  of  his.  Have  a  heart.  Ham  I — 
Charleston  News. 

Tock. 

People  like  Hamilton  Holt  who  try  to  smoke  Mr.  Harding 
out  must  suspect  that  he  uses  a  gas  mask. — St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

Tick-Tock. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Holt  : 

I  have  your  letter.  In  reply  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the 
concatenation  of  federated  concordance  of  the  world's  humanity 
will  enersage  the  probabilities  of  further  reflected  assertions  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  desire  to  live  with  harmony  among  men. 

Pursuing   this   desiderated    motive,    I    shall    assemble   the   con- 
science of  freely  ordained  righteousness  and  give  expression  to  the- 
moulded  coordination  of  comity  and  immeasurable  personification 
of  the  justness  of  an  encouraged  community  of  kindred  spirits. 

Trusting  that  this  answers  your  questions  satisfactorily,  I  nm 
yours  very  truly,  Warre.n   G.  H.vrding. 

— St.  Louis  Star. 
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Here  Are  Books— and  Books 


Where  the  People  Rule 

Modern  Democracies,  by  Viscount 
Bryce,  takes  rank  with  De  Tocque- 
ville's  account  of  American  democracy 
and  Mill's  essays  on  Liberty  and  Rep- 
resentative Government  as  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  made  to  the 
study  of  free  government.  In  some  re- 
spects, it  is  indeed  of  greater  value 
than  the  political  speculations  of 
Burke,  Mill,  Ostrogorski,  Acton,  Maine, 
Rousseau,  Bryce's  own  earlier  works 
and  all  the  other  classics  on  the  po- 
litical science  shelf  of  the  college 
library  because  democracy  is  so  new  a 
fact  in  the  world  that  the  best  books 
become  slightly  antiquated  in  a  decade. 
A  generation  ago  there  was  much 
speculation  about  how  democratic  in- 
stitutions luould  work  if  tried;  today 
these  theories  have  been  refuted  or 
confirmed  by  actual  experience. 

Altho  Lord  Bryce  touches  incident- 
ally— and  illuminatingly — on  republi- 
can and  democratic  experiments  in 
Spanish  America  and  in  the  recently 
revolutionized  parts  of  Europe,  he  gives 
intensive  study  to  only  six  Govern- 
ments; those  of  the  United  States, 
France,  Switzerland,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  He  deliber- 
ately omits  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  on  the 
ground  that  as  an  Englishman  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  view  its  problems 
impartially  and  objectively.  He  passes 
lightly  over  the  newly  established 
democracies  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  because  they  have  either  too 
recently  established  their  free  institu- 
tions to  assure  a  fair  test  of  their 
working,  or  because  their  constitutions 
are  democratic  in  name  only  and  in 
practise  are  dictatorships  or  oli- 
garchies. In  the  six  nations  considered 
free  institutions  have  "roots"  in  popu- 
lar habit  and  tradition  and  by  their 
merits  and  defects  the  case  for  democ- 
racy must  stand  or  fall.  The  bulk  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  a  close  com- 
parison of  the  six  free  nations,  as  to 
the  form  of  their  institutions  and  the 
method  of  their  working  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  welfare.  Every  state- 
ment he  makes  is  buttressed  by  years 
of  personal  observation  and  study  in 
the  countries  considered,  as  well  as  by 
extensive  research  into  the  literature 
of  politics. 

The  author's  practical  conclusions 
are  very  optimistic.  Democracy,  he 
concludes,  has  maintained  national  de- 
fense and  public  order  as  well  as  any 
other  form  of  government,  it  has  gen- 
erally improved  legislation  and  done 
most  for  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and 
has,  on  the  whole,  produced  the  best 
working  government  of  any  type  of 
constitution  among  highly  civilized 
peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not 
eliminated  class  selfishness  and  the 
revolutionary  spirit  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, nor  has  it  attracted  the  ablest 
men  to  political  leadership.  It  has  been 
frequently  corrupt;  tho  no  more  so 
than    many    oligarchical    or    autocratic 
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governments.  He  doubts  if  democracy 
is  at  all  suited  to  Asiatic  and  African 
peoples  or  even  to  tropical  America 
and  eastern  Europe,  as  democracy  re- 
quires more  than  any  other  form  of 
government  a  high  quality  in  its  citi- 
zens. Of  the  democracies  which  now 
exist  he  ranks  Switzerland  as  in  most 
respects  the  best.  The  United  States 
he  considers  the  most  successful  ex- 
periment in  democracy  on  a  large 
scale  and  praises  the  dignity  and 
strength  of  the  central  Government 
and  the  enlightenment  and  good  will 
of  the  average  American  citizen.  The 
chief  defects  in  our  democracy  appear 
to  him  to  be  the  low  grade  of  human 
material  interested  in  "practical  poli- 
tics," the  corruption  of  the  cities,  the 
spoils  system  in  the  civil  service,  the 
unregulated  flood  of  private  bills  and 
local  appropriations  in  the  legislatures 
and  in  Congress,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  elective  offices  which  destroys 
effective  responsibility.  The  British 
Dominions  have  less  civic  corruption 
than  the  United  States,  but  suffer 
equally  from  the  inferior  quality  of 
their  political  leaders,  and  Australia 
has  a  peculiar  problem  of  her  own  in 
the  radicalism  and  violence  of  the 
labor  unions.  France  is  less  successful 
than  the  English-speaking  common- 
wealths, in  his  opinion,  because  there 
is  no  local  self-government  and  be- 
cause the  bitter  antagonism  between 
clericals  and  anti-clericals  and  between 
the  rich  bourgeoisie  and  the  radical 
workingmen  hampers  the  growth  of  a 
community  of  public  spirit. 

Modern     Democracies,      by      Viscount      Bryce. 
2  vols.  Macmillan. 

Good  Stories 

American  democracy  is  founded  on 
the  theory  that  any  man  can  be  presi- 
dent; the  modern  American  novel  is 
founded  on  the  theory  that  any  man 
can  be  a  hero.  The  less  distinguished, 
the  more  average  he  is,  the  better. 
Henry  G.  Aikman's  Zell  carries  the 
idea  about  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
carry  it.  When  you  finish  the  book  you 
have  only  the  haziest  idea  of  what  the 
hero  looks  like  and  no  very  clear  con- 
ception of  his  individuality  and  yet 
you  have  the  strongest  kind  of  sympa- 
thy for  him,  you  care  a  lot  what  hap- 
pens to  him.  Zell  has  a  sordid,  drab 
sort  of  life;  a  quarrelling  father  and 
mother,  finally  divorced,  a  mournfully 
plain  sister,  an  abortive  love  affair, 
the  wrong  sort  of  wife,  "almost  happy" 
is  as  far  as  he  ever  gets.  His  is  the 
kind  of  life  you  see  around  you  by  the 
thousand,  and  usually  prefer  not  to 
think  about,  but  now  you  have  to  think 
about  it  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  strange  and  unforgivable  words, 
the  book  is  extraordinarily  well  writ- 
ten. Whether  you  like  it  or  not  is  an- 
other matter. 

Elsie  Singmaster's  Ellen  Levis  is 
drab  in  quite  another  way.  Ellen  is 
not  an  average  person,  at  least  she 
is  not  supposed  to  be;  the  background  is 


the  uncommon  enough  one  of  a  Sev- 
enth Day  Baptist  community  in  Penn- 
sylvania; the  plot  is  interesting;  there 
are  some  well  drawn  characters,  but 
Miss  Singmaster  has  a  curious  way  of 
taking  all  life  and  color  out  of  her 
books.  They  have  very  much  the  effect 
of  the  landscape  on  a  "continued 
cloudy"  day,  the  structure  of  the  trees 
and  grass  and  bushes  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, your  reason  tells  you  that  they 
are  alive  and  growing,  but  you  don't 
feel  as  if  they  were. 

The  Sand  Doctor  is  likewise  a  thoroly 
American  novel,  but  its  hero  is  not  a 
thoroly  average  man.  He  is  a  young 
general  practitioner  of  talent  and  indi- 
viduality, who  ought  to  have  been  a 
nerve  specialist.  His  wife  is  gay, 
charming  and  ambitious.  The  third 
angle  of  the  triangle  is  a  curious,  and 
quite  convincing,  case  of  dual  person- 
ality. The  plot  machinery  makes  a  good 
deal  of  noise  toward  the  end,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  a  very  good  story.  Ar- 
nold Mulder  has  succeeded  in  doing, 
too,  that  thing  so  often  attempted  in 
vain,  making  the  country  in  which  the 
tale  is  set  a  vital  and  interesting  part 
of  the  book.  The  sand  dunes  about 
Lake  Michigan  take  on,  as  he  writes 
of  them,  a  vivid,  dramatic  personality. 
Another  tale  in  which  background 
plays  an  important  role  is  Alaska 
Man's  Luck,  by  Hjalmar  Rutzebeck. 
This  is  the  curiously  naive  diary  of 
a  young  Danish-American  who  went 
up  to  the  Land  of  Snows  to  make  a 
home  for  the  girl  of  his  choice.  He 
beats  his  way  north  on  freight  cars, 
he  has  all  sorts  of  wild  adventures 
with  bears  and  rivers  and  mountains, 
he  goes  prospecting,  he  works  in  a 
lumber  camp,  he  spends  a  year  in  jail, 
and  finally  he  stakes  his  claim  and 
begins  to  clear  his  farm.  His  mental 
reactions  to  his  adventures,  the  men 
he  meets,  and  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, are  set  down  in  so  simple  and 
whole-souled  a  fashion  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  accept  them  as  sincere. 
The  book  falls  in  the  "human  docu- 
ment" class  and  as  such  is  decidedly 
interesting. 

Seed  of  the  Sun  is  Wallace  Irwin  in 
a  serious  mood,  a  serious  mood  in- 
duced by  the  contemplation  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  California.  Considered  simply 
as  a  story  the  book  is  an  entertaining 
one  of  the  idle  hour  type.  Considered 
as  propaganda  there  is  a  certain  shal- 
lowness about  it;  there  is,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  too  much  playing  to  the 
gallery.  The  racial  problem  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  is  certainly  a  matter  for 
national  consideration,  but,  whatever 
your  opinion  on  it  may  be,  this  is  not 
a  very  helpful  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  very  numerous  admirers  of  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart's  stories  will  find  her 
latest  novel,  A  Poor  Wise  Man,  pre- 
cisely what  they  would  have  ordered. 
Its  hero  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  "K," 
and  so  is  its  plot.  But  altho  there  is 
nothing  startlingly  original  about  the 
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book  it  has  the  characteristics  that 
have  made  Mrs.  Rinehart's  writings 
deservedly  popular. 

Another  American  novelist  who  writes 
to  the  formula  of  wide  popularity  is 
Nina  Wilcox  Putnam.  It  Pays  to  Smile 
is  an  ideal  book  to  keep  any  average 
reader  entertained  for  several  hours 
with  the  adventures  of  Freedom  Tal- 
bot, New  England  spinster,  who  an- 
swered an  advei'tisement  for  "An  in- 
digent old  lady  of  impeccable  social 
standing,  to  act  as  chaperon  to  a  com- 
non  young  girl."  As  it  turned  out  it 
was  Peaches  who  undertook  Miss  Tal- 
bot's training;  in  their  travels  from 
New  York  to  Monte  Carlo  there  is  as 
much  laughter  and  melodramatic  plot 
as  any  one  story  can  stand. 

Zell,  by  Henry  G.  Aikman.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
Ellen  Levis,  by  Elsie  Singmaster.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  The  Sand  Doctor,  by  Arnold 
Mulder,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Alaska  Man's 
Luck,  by  Hjalmar  Rutzebeck.  Boni  &  Liv- 
eright.  Seed  of  the  Sun,  by  Wallace  Irwin. 
G.  H.  Doran  &  Co.  A  Poor  Wise  Man.  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  G.  H.  Doran  &  Co. 
It  Pays  to  Smile,  by  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam. 
G.  H.  Doran  &   Co. 

Joseph  Hodges  Choate 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to 
read  history  than  in  the  lives  of  men 
who  stand  out  as  leaders  and  expon- 
ents of  their  times.  Such  a  man  was 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  who  during  the 
momentous  half  century  between  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  and  America's 
entrance  into  the  World  War  served 
his  country  in  the  forefront  of  national 
affairs. 

In  The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges 
Choate,  his  biographer,  Edward  San- 
ford  Martin,  has  gathered,  chiefly  by 
means  of  personal  leters,  with  occa- 
sional explanatory  passages,  a  very 
human  chronicle  of  the  great  lawyer's 
life:  his  boyhood  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts; his  schooldays  at  Harvard,  to 
which  he  was  devotedly  loyal  chruout 
his  whole  life;  his  early  days  of  prac- 
tising law  in  New  York;  his  marriage 
there  in  1861  to  Miss  Carrie  D.  Ster- 
ling, of  whom  he  wrote  to  his  mother: 

Pure  and  modest,  sincere  and  unaffected, 
bright  and  entertaining,  even  tempered 
and  amiable  as  I  am,  and  every  bit  as 
proud,  the  only  unfavorable  criticism  that 
I  have  to  make  about  her  is  that  she  has 
taken  a  very  exaggerated  view  of  my 
merits,  from  which  time  of  course  will 
abate   much. 

An  undercurrent  of  happiness  in  his 
marriage  runs  thru  all  the  following 
fifty-six  years  of  Mr.  Choate's  life.  In 
the  increasing  pressure  of  his  profes- 
sional career  he  found  time  to  enjoy 
genuine  companionship  with  his  fam- 
ily; his  biography  is  humanized  by 
frequent  quotations  from  letters  to  his 
wife  and  children. 

"I  worked  like  a  Trojan  at  law," 
says  Mr.  Choate  in  the  reminiscent  re- 
.view  of  his  life  which  prefaces  this 
biography. 

For  nearly  forty  years  (to  be  exact,  for 
thirty-seven  years),  until  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  appointed  ambassador  to  England  in 
1899.  I  labored  steadily  at  the  preparation, 
trial  and  arguments  of  ca.ses  in  the  courts, 
with  hardly  a  break  from  the  first  Monday 
of  October  round  to  the  last  Friday  of 
June.  In  the  course  of  that  time  I  dis- 
posed   of    an    enormous    number    of    cases, 


Tools  of  Industry 


In  industry,  art,  science,  in 
fact  in  all  kinds  of  work,  good 
results  require  good  imple- 
ments kept  in  good  condition. 

If  the  right  sort  of  imple- 
ment is  important  to  an  in- 
dividual workman,  efficient 
tools  for  industry  and  com- 
merce are  a  vital  necessity  to 
the  nation. 

Telephone  service  is  one 
of  the  tools  of  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  most 
common  use  and  upon  which 
much  depends.  The  Amer- 
ican public  cannot  afford  to 
let  this  tool  get  dull. 


To  provide  over  twelve 
million  subscribers  with  tele- 
phone connection;  to  trans- 
mit the  vibrations  of  the 
human  voice  thirty  million 
times  a  day  and  frorri  any 
point  to  any  other  point 
throughout  the  land,  de- 
mands an  expensive  mechan- 
ism of  the  highest  order  of 
scientific  precision,  and  an 
efficient  organization. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  public,  to 
be  the  most  dependable  tool 
of  American  industry. 


"  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CompanV 
And  Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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steadily  growing  in  importance  and  diffi- 
culty, and  without  any  failure  of  health. 
This  was  a  rare  blessing. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  biography 
there  are  many  fragments  from  ad- 
dresses and  letters  that  give  some  of 
Mr.  Choate's  stimulating  reactions  to 
the  war,  in  which  he  urged  early  Amer- 
ican participation.  When  on  April  30, 
1917,  he  spoke  at  the  Harvard  Club  at 
a  dinner  to  General  Wood,  a  note  of 
his  address  described  him  thus: 

Whenever  and  wherever  he  spoke,  his 
wonderful  voice,  like  the  vibrant  notes  of 
a  great  organ,  carried  without  effort  to  the 
furthest  corners  of  the  hall,  and  he  could 
always  be  heard  even  when  younger  men 
shouted  in  vain.  His  voice,  like  his  beau- 
tiful, clear  handwriting,  never  failed  him. 
To  have  heard  him  once  was  never  to  for- 
get him.  His  tall  figure,  somewhat  bowed 
in  later  years ;  his  massive  head  with  its 
thick,  gray  hair ;  his  humorous  smile ;  his 
sallies  of  wit ;  his  occasional  swift  sar- 
casm ;  his  earnestness  when  wrong  de- 
manded denunciation  or  right  merited 
praise ;  his  fine  and  lofty  patriotism ;  his 
resonant  voice — all  gave  him  a  power  to 
charm  and  sway  men  rarely  equaled. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  by  Ed- 
ward Sanford  Martin.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Russia's  Road  to  Ruin 

There  is  already  quite  a  bibliography 
of  able  works  by  journalists  and  his- 
torians on  the  Russian  revolution,  but 
very  few  of  these  books  have  the  char- 
acter of  standard  history.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  chaotic  and  confused  a  revo- 
lution can  be,  the  havoc  it  plays  with 
official  archives,  and  the  wild  prejudices 
it  awakes  on  one  side  or  the  other 
among  those  who  chronicle  it.  Not  until 
our  own  generation  has  it  been  possible 
to  write  a  lucid  and  impartial  account 
of  the  French  Revolution,  tho  it  took 
place  more  than  a  century  ago.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  clear,  straight- 
forward, orderly  narrative  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  comes  from  the  veteran 
pen  of  Professor  Ross.  The  Russian 
Bolshevik  Revolution  is  only  the  first 
half  of  the  story,  the  period  during 
which  the  Bolsheviki  wrested  power 
from  the  provisional  government  of 
Lvov  and  Kerensky,  but  we  are  prom- 
ised a  second  book  on  The  Russian  So- 
viet Republic  which  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  Bolshe- 
viki have  used  their  power. 

Professor  Ross's  chief  work  has  been 
disentangling  the  thread  of  narrative 
from  the  mass  of  rumors,  wild  reports, 
false  accusations  and  highly  colored 
descriptions  with  which  it  has  been  as- 
sociated rather  than  the  elucidation  of 
new  facts.  Yet  he  clears  up  some  puz- 
zles. 

Thus  the  famous  "order  number 
one"  which  demoralized  the  Russian 
army  by  creating  soldiers'  committees 
at  the  front  was  not  the  work  of  the 
provisional  Government  but  of  the  Pet- 
rograd  Soviet,  and  even  so  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  apply  only  to  the  Petro- 
grad  garrison  and  not  to  the  combat- 
ants in  the  trenches.  Indeed,  the  upshot 
of  the  whole  history  shows  that  the 
ability  of  the  provisional  Government 
has  been  generally  underestimated,  and 


that  it  failed  because  the  revolutionary 
masses  were  from  the  beginning  be- 
yond its  control  and  not  because  of  its 
own  mistakes,  tho  these  were  not  lack- 
ing. 

Professor  Ross  clears  the  Bolshe- 
viki of  the  charge  of  being  German 
agents  and  considers  them  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  military  insurrection  of 
July,  1917,  but  he  condemns  them 
strongly  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  which  the  moral 
authority  of  the  revolution  was  cen- 
tered. 

The    Russian    Bolshevik    Revolution,    by     Ed- 
ward Alsworth  Ross.  Century  Co. 

Englishmen  of  Mark 

The  British  public  just  now  is  much 
excited  over  an  anonymous  journalist 
terming  himself  "A  Gentleman  With 
a  Duster,"  who  has  been  dusting  off 
The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street  and 
depicting  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Englishmen  of  the  day,  such  as  Lloyd 
George,  Admiral  Fisher,  Winston 
Churchill,  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Lord 
Leverhulme.  In  its  general  tone  of 
liberalism,  its  genial  satire,  its  obvious 
striving  for  a  fair  estimate,  and  the 
keen  edge  of  its  style  the  book  greatly 
resembles  a  similar  collection  of  char- 
acterizations of  English  personalities 
which  we  reviewed  some  months  ago, 
"Uncensored  Celebrities,"  by  E.  T. 
Raymond. 

But  it  would  be  hazardous  to  con- 
clude that  both  books  were  neces- 
sarily from  the  same  hand,  as  the 
Gentleman  With  a  Duster  has  a  point 
of  view  of  his  own,  and  is  not  without 
some  pet  prejudices.  He  ranks  Haldane 
highest  among  the  British  statesmen 
of  today  and  holds  that  no  man  was 
ever  "so  basely  deserted  by  his  col- 
leagues and  so  scandalously  traduced 
by  his  opponents";  whereas  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, tho  conceding  the  patriotism  of 
Lord  Haldane  and  the  folly  of  the 
charge  of  "pro-Germanism"  brought 
against  him,  considers  him  "the  least 
reliable  of  advisers."  Our  real  reason 
for  mentioning  these  two  books  to- 
gether is  not  to  start  a  new  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  controversy,  but  to  per- 
suade the  reader  to  obtain  both  for  his 
own  pleasure  and  wider  knowledge  of 
English  politics. 

Some  of  the  characterizations  by  the 
Gentleman  With  the  Duster  are  a  de- 
light. Thus  he  sweeps  Mr.  Asquith 
out  of  existence  in  one  contemptuous 
sentence:  "Nothing  in  Mr.  Asquith's 
career  is  more  striking  than  his  fall 
from  power:  it  was  as  if  a  pin  had 
dropped."  Lord  Kitchener  is  praised 
for  his  single-minded  devotion  to  duty 
and  the  author  remarks  that  "a  single 
virtue  passionately  held  can  carry  even 
a  second-class  mind  to  genuine  great- 
ness." Of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  whom  the 
author  admires  as  a  liberal  but  con- 
siders too  gentle  and  subtle  for  practi- 
cal politics:  "It  is  a  thousand  pities,  I 
think,  that  he  is  not  a  fanatic.  .  .  . 
Humanity  may  be  thankful  that  St. 
Paul  was  without  a  sense  of  hum- 
or." 

The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street,  by  A  Gentle- 
man  With   a  Duster.   G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 


The  Aftermath  of  War 

The  Boys'  Book  of  the  World  War,  by 
Francis  Rolt-Wheeler  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard).  Five  hundred  pages  of  narrative  of  the 
Great  War.  In  the  main  accurate,  but  misrep- 
resents   President    Wilson's    diplomacy. 

Canada  at  War,  1914-1918,  by  J.  Castell 
Hopkins  (Doran).  A  comprehensive  history  in 
attractive  form  of  Canada's  part  in  the  war, 
including  not  only  the  heroism  of  the  troops  at 
the  front  but  also  the  far-reaching  support  of 
the   people  back   home. 

Sir  Archibald  Murray's  Despatches  (Dut- 
ton).  A  reprint  de  luxe  of  the  records  of  the 
British  campaign  of  1916-1917  against  the  Turk, 
using  Egypt  as  a  base  of  operations  and  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  for  a  theater  of  war.  A 
portfolio    of    maps    accompanies    the   book. 

The  Peace  Tangle,  by  John  F.  Bass  (Mac- 
millan).  A  hostile  view  of  the  work  of  the 
peacemakers  at  Paris  :  contending  that  the  set- 
tlement at  which  they  arrived  was  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  has  brought 
political  and  economic  chaos  on  central  Europe. 

The  Art  of  Fighting,  by  Rear  Admiral 
Bradley  A.  Fiske  (Century  Co.).  An  account 
of  the  development  of  the  science  of  strategy 
from  the  earliest  times.  Very  clear,  lucid  and 
thoughtful  in  its  analysis  of  the  principles  of 
the  military  art,  but  occasionally  weak  on  the 
historical  side. 

Secrets  op  Crewe  House,  by  Sir  Campbell 
Stuart  (Hodder  and  Stoughton).  An  account 
of  the  British  wartime  propaganda,  especially 
iii  enemy  countries.  Contains  a  great  mass  of 
testimony  from  the  German  side  as  to  the  im- 
portant part  Allied  propaganda  played  in  de- 
moralizing the  armies  of  the  Central   Powers. 

Inventions  of  the  Great  War,  by  A,  Rus- 
sell Bond  (Century  <3o.).  Interesting  descrip- 
tions in  everyday  language  of  the  ships,  tanks, 
airplanes,  submarines,  mines,  camouflage  and 
wireless  telephony.  Secrets  of  the  five  year 
rivalry  between  the  inventors  of  the  offense  and 
the  inventors   of  the  defense  now  first  revealed. 

The  Army  of  1918,  by  Colonel  Robert  R.  Mc- 
Cormick  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe).  A  very 
frank  and  somewhat  dogmatic  discussion  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  American  mili- 
tary machine  during  the  Great  War.  The 
author  believes  that  compulsory  military  service 
in  war  and  peace  is  the  only  efficient  basis  for 
national   defense. 

Army  Mental  Tests,  by  Clarence  S.  Yoakum 
and  Robert  M.  Yerkes  (Holt).  A  book  sure 
to  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  either  in 
the  practical  applications  of  psychology  or  who 
are  curious  as  to  what  general  intelligence  tests 
were  employed  by  the  War  Department  in  sift- 
ing the  raw  material  brought  in  by  recruiting 
and  the  draft.  Contains  the  text  of  many  of  tha 
test   papers   employed. 

Selected  Articles  on  National  Defense, 
compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnsen  ;  and  University 
Debaters'  Annual,  edited  by  Edith  M.  Phelps 
(H.  W.  Wilson  Co.).  Both  books  are  valuable 
for  schools,  clubs  and  individuals  who  want  to 
present  either  side  of  an  argument ;  the  latter 
book  contains  constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches 
delivered  in  debates  during  the  college  year 
1919    and   1920. 

How  We  Advertised  America,  by  George 
Creel  (Harpers).  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  makes  an  ag- 
gressive defense  of  his  much-criticized  branch 
of  the  war  services  of  the  nation  and  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  how  propaganda  was 
carried  on  among  the  foreign  born  in  the 
United  States,  in  neutral  and  in  enemy  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Creel  is  an  effective,  if  not  always 
judicious,  controversialist  and  manages  to  dis- 
credit some  of  his  Congressional  enemies  very 
thoroly. 

Coal,  Iron  and  War,  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel 
(Holt).  This  book  is  much  broader  in  scope 
than  its  title  would  suggest.  It  discusses  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  world,  not  only  of  coal 
and  iron  but  of  oil  and  of  various  commercial 
metals,  with  relation  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ments of  the  future  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
The  statistical  tables  are  valuable  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  trend  of  industry,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  distribution  of  the  world's  min- 
eral resources  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
available  for  exploitation,  are  always  interest- 
ing and  stimulating. 

A  History  of  Sea  Power,  by  William  O. 
Stevens  and  Allan  Westcott  (Doran)  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  works  of  Mahan  in 
tracing  the  evolution  of  naval  strategy  and  its 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  world  from  an- 
cient Phoenicia  to  the  end  of  the  Great  War. 
The   book   has   many   illustrative   maps   and    dia- 
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grams.  The  discussion  is  always  moderate  and 
conservative  in  tone  and  the  authors  have  no 
hobbies  to  ride,  tho  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  views  on  certain  contested  points 
— for  example,  they  condemn  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
tactics  at  the  battle  of  Jutland  as  lacking  in 
the  Nelsonic  spirit  of  the  vigorous  offensive. 

Freedom  of  Speech,  by  Zechariah  Chafee 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe).  Professor  Chafee 
gives  the  facts  about  recent  wartime  legisla- 
tion affecting  or  limiting  the  right  of  speech 
and  the  freedom  of  the  pr&s,  analyzes  the 
chief  cases  and  state  trials  and  discusses  the 
principles  involved.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
on  several  occasions  the  courts  showed  insuf- 
ficient respect  for  liberty  of  opinion  in  enforc- 
ing the  Espionage  Act  and  lays  down  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  "In  war  time  speech  should 
be  unrestricted  by  the  censorship  or  by  punish- 
ment unless  it  is  clearly  liable  to  cause  direct 
and  dangerous  interference  with  the  conduct 
of   the   war." 


The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

The  Wo.men  Who  Came  in  the  Mayflower, 
by  Annie  Russell  Marble  (Pilgrim  Press).  A 
piece  of  research  bringing  to  light  facts  about 
the  women  immigrants  of  1620,  as  individuals 
and  as  a  group. 

Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Settle- 
ment, by  Harold  Paget  (Button).  A  reprint  in 
modernized  English  of  the  famous  history  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathei-s.  Everyone  who  wants  to 
know  more,  and  from  a  first  hand  source,  of 
the  events  which  the  world  is  celebrating  this 
tercentenary  should   read  the  book. 

New  England  in  the  Life  of  the  World, 
by  Howard  A.  Bridgman  ( Pilgrim  Press,  Bos- 
ton). An  important  historical  study  of  the 
influence  of  New  England  in  settling  the  mid- 
western  and  western  states  and  in  sending  for- 
eign missions  to  Asiatic  lands.  Especially  inter- 
esting are  the  little  maps  which  show  the  lines 
of  migration  from  New  England  towns  to  par- 
ticular   settlements    in    western    states. 


Vacations  by  Proxy 

Minstrel  Weather,  by  Marian  Storm  (Har- 
per's). Descriptive  essays  of  out-of-doors,  ar- 
ranged to  form  a  calendar  of  the  changing  sea- 
sons, and  illustrated  by  quaint  wood-cuts. 

South,  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  (Macmil- 
lan).  The  story  of  life  on  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent by  the  heroic  British  explorer,  who 
headed  the  expedition.  Illustrated  with  fine  pic- 
tures  of   Antarctic   scenery. 

Men  and  Books  and  Cities,  by  Robert 
Cortes  Holliday  (Geo.  H.  Doran).  Another  col- 
lection of  pleasantly  informal  essays  written 
by  the  author  of  "Walking  Stick  Papers"  dur- 
ing  his   recent  travels  over  the   United  States. 

The  Idyl  of  the  Split  Bamboo,  by  Dr.  George 
Parker  Holden  (Stewart  Kidd).  A  technical 
treatise  on  the  art  of  rod-making,  discussions 
of  bamboo  as  rod  material,  on  ferules  and  their 
fittings  and  other  fishermen's  secrets.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  natural  history  pertaining  to 
angling. 

Islands  and  Their  Mysteries,  by  A.  Hyatt 
VerriU  (Duffield).  If  you  have  reveled  in 
"Treasure  Island,"  Jules  Verne's  "The  Mys- 
terious Island"  and  the  body  of  land  that 
Crusoe  made  famous,  you  will  like  this  book. 
Thera  are  genuinely  interesting  chapters  on 
"When  People  Dwell  in  Volcanoes,"  "The 
Island  of  Salt,"  "The  Island  of  Pearls"  and 
"Islands  of  the  Frozen  Seas." 

Pole  and  Czech  in  Silesia,  by  James  A. 
Roy  (John  Lane  Co.),  and  Invalid  Europe,  by 
Alfred  Seligsberg  (Boni  &  Liveright),  are  es- 
sentially books  of  travel.  The  discussion  of 
present  problems  in  central  Europe  is  the  in- 
tention of  both  writers,  but  they  say  little  that 
is  new  or  profound,  and  the  real  interest  of 
both  books  is  in  the  first-hand  description  of 
present   conditions   which   they   contain. 

A  Spring  Walk  in  Provence,  by  Archibald 
Marshall  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.).  The  leisurely 
charm  of  Archibald  Marshall's  writing  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  this  chronicle  of  travel  in 
France  in  the  days  before  the  Great  War.  The 
narrative  and  reminiscences  make  good  read- 
ing whether  they  rouse  your  own  memories 
or  not,  and  the  many  photographs,  taken  for 
the  most  part  by  the  author,  give  a  pleasantly 
intimate    atmosphere. 

Goin'  Fishin',  by  Dixie  Carroll  (Stewart 
Kidd).  General  Leonard  Wood  says  in  an  intro- 
duction to  this  book :  "I  believe  it  to  be  the 
object  of  this  book  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
open  air,  of  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
sport  which  we  love,  of  the  conservation  of 
the  wild  life  and  of  those  other  things  which  ap- 
peal to  manly  men.  .  .  ."  Chapters  on  every 
phase  of  fishing  from  getting  the  tackle  ready 
to    fishing    weather.    Illustrated    with   snapshots. 


Tirro— A  Handy  Mender 

that  saves  money 


Thousands  of  homes,  offices  and 
shops  have  welcomed  Tirro,  the  ideal 
mending  tape. 

It  comes  on  a  spool.  It  is  a  strong 
fabric  tape.  One  side  is  coated  with  a 
clinging  compound.  It  sticks  to  china, 
rubber,  wood,  metal,  glass,  amj- 
thing.  It  is  instantly  ready, 
and  is  applied  without  heat- 
ing, wetting  or  mussiness. 

Tirro  is  waterproofed  be- 
fore we  coat  it  with  the 
sticky,  viscous  rubber  com- 
pound. So  it  is  both  leak 
proof  and  an  insulation. 

We  picture  above  some  of 
the  countless  uses  of  Tirro.  Your 
imagination  will  supply  the  rest 
Tirro  wraps,  binds,  mends.  It  can 
be  used  for  a  tiny  patch,  or  for  a 
many-fold  wrap. 

■^HB^H  ^         The  Ideal  Mending:  Tape 

Tirro 

Waterproofed,   extra  strong 

For  Sale  at  All  Druggists 
BAUER  &  BLACK 


Tirro  becomes  a  part  of  the  thing 
it  mends.  It  saves  its  cost  many 
times  over.  No  need  to  throw  things 
away.  Let  Tirro  renew  or  restore 
them. 

The    whole    family    needs    Tirro. 
Men,  women  and  children  find  con- 
stant   use   for   it.     Tirro   in 
time  saves  many  a  dime. 

Tirro  is  obtainable  at  all 
druggists.  It  comes  in  two 
sizes  and  lengths.  Prices  in 
the  United  States:  Large 
size,  1^/8  inches  wide,  50c; 
medium  size,  ^4  inch  wide, 
30c. 

A  free  trial  strip,  12  inches  long, 
together  with  our  Book  of  a  Thou- 
sand Uses,  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
mail  us  the  coupon  below. 


.1 


Chicago 


New  York 


Toronto 


:free  trial  strip. 

I  BAUER  &  BLACK,  ] 

I        2500  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago  . 

I  Mail  me  a  strip  of  Tirro — also  book.    I 

I 
I 

I 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


I     -NewDiglaiul   ,    I 

I    Conservatory    i 


George  W.   Chadwick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Year  Opens 
September   15,   1921 


Located  in  the   Music   Center  of   America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and 
atmospliere  so  necessary  to  a  musical  edu- 
cation. Its  complete  organization,  and 
spjendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional  fa- 
cilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and  theoretical. 

Owing  to  the   Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the 
opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and 
appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student. 

A   Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte, 
voice,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  re- 
hearsal and  public  appearance  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address    RALPH    L.    FLANDERS,    General    Manager 
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The  Wildwood 


\ 


Winter  School 

KINEO  MAINE 

On  a  200-acre  Farm 

(.1050  feet  above  sea  level) 
October  11  June  9 

Promises  unexcelled  development  in 
health  for  normal  boys.  Home  life 
with  triistwortliy  people.  Home  care 
of  habits,  morals  and  manners.  Simple 
duties.  Camping  Trips.  Intensive 
teaching  by  experienced  tutors.  Lim- 
ited enrollment— one  teacher  to  4  boys. 
Address  for  full  details 

SUMNER  1.  HOOPER.  B.A.,  (Harvard  1895)  Dir. 


Reopens  Wednesday,  October  5th 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School  Building. 

Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils, 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  class. 


THE  CAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

Coeducational.      A    Ciillege    Preparatory    and    Finishing 
School  of   the   highest   type.      Founded    182  4. 

Junior  Pupils  in  separate  cottages.     Endowed.     Adiron- 
dack  elevation.      All    Athletics. 
Crables  E.   Hamilton,  A.M.,  D.D.,   President. 

C.\ZEN'OVIA,     N.     Y. 


NEW-CHIRCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.     Three  years'    course.      College  preparation 
desired.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  theologr- 
ical  writing's  oi  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  cataloi^ue  and  iniormation.  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER.  President. 


The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

A  Town  and  Country  School.  College  preparatory  a,n<i 
General  Course.  Advanced  studio  classes.  Music.  Sec- 
retarial Course.     Farm  home  foi  girls   10  to  14  years. 

Miss  M.\I!y  Helena  Dei.  M.  A..  Principal. 


Westport  Home  School  for  Young  Boys 

Established  1911.  Building  enlarged  twice  in 
seven  years.  Additional  building  for  1921-'22. 
Famil.v  life;  numlier  limited.  College  prepara^ 
tion    begun   early.      $600.      Catalog. 

EDW.  D.  MERRIMAN,  A.M.,  Principal,       Westport,  Conn 
FRED  BAM,  Ass't  Principal 

NEWTON  ACADEMY 

A  military  country  school  for  50  boys.  Ages  10  to  17  preferred. 
2  hours  from  N.  Y.  C.  in  northern  N.  J.  Beautiful,  high,  health- 
ful location.  1,000  feet  elevation.  Thorough  vireparation.  Home 
care.  Individual  attention.  Discipline  kind  but  firm.  Horses  and 
ponies  for  boys'  use.  Gymnasium.  All  sports.  Moderate  rates. 
Catalog.     Philip  S  Wilson,  A.M.,  Principal,  Box  I.  Newton,  N.  J. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Trains  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  Voice, 
Harmony,  History,  Form,  Ear  Training.  Sight  Singing. 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducting.  Limited  number.  Cata- 
log. 65  Main  Stre«t,  Potsdam,  N.   Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT-UNITED  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

—Registered;  offers  a  2kr  years' course;  8  hour  day,  affiliation 
with  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  New  York  City.  Scholarship  for 
Teachers  College.  lieautifully  equipped  new  plant.  Address 
Superintendent  of  Training  School,   I'ort  Chester,  New  York. 


Ursuline    Academy 

Send    your    daughter    here    for    an    education.       Terms 
$650  or  $1,000  inclusive  of  all  extras.    Write  for  catalog. 
New   York,   Middletovvn. 


THE     SXOINJE     SCHOOL 

Cornvvall-on-I-Iudson,     Box    S,    Mew  York 
FIFTY-FIFTH     YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     Lower  School  for  Boys  9  to  12. 

LOCATION:     50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-dpor  life. 

WORK:     Prepar.ition  for  College  or  Business  Life:  recent  graduates  in  16  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  erncienc>".     Small  classes;    A  teacher  for  every  eight  boys. 

ATHLETICS:    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
Ki>K  are  invited  to  cotne  and  see  for  yoursei/.     Cataios  sent  on  appiication. 
ALVAN  E.    DtTERR.    Headmaster 
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THE  TOME  SCHOOL 

On-the-Susquehanna 

Natidnal   I?oarding   School  for  Boys 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Murray  Peabody  Bkdsh,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

nate»  $inon 

New  Swimming 
Pool 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory:  College:  Domestic 
Science;  Music;  Expression.  .Advantages:  10  miles  from 
Baltimore:  Fireproof  buildings :  Strong  faculty ;  67  years' 
history.      Catalog.     Address 

Box    O,    LUTHERVILLE,    MD. 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  tl'i^L  n 

school  for  boys  9  years  and  upward.  Ideally  located  in 
delightful,  healthful  climate;  homelike,  refining  influences. 
Summer  camp  and  regular  session  provide  all-year  home 
and  school.    Sessional  fee  $550.     For  catalog  address 

North    Carolina,    Hendcrsonville.    Box    C. 

Old  Dominion  Academy 

Robert  Allen's  Preparatory  School  for  Boys,  7  to  20. 
Semi-military.  .\t  health  resort  in  mountains  of  W.  Va. 
100  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Limited  to  60.  Rea- 
sonable rates.    Catalog.    Address        R.  E.  Allen,  Supt. 

West  Virginia,  Berkeley  Springs,  Box  A. 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


PAI  lEflRlllAi ^^'*   '^^"    place    in   California   and 

WHLirif  nHlfli  Arizona  College  Graduates  with 
post-graduate  study  and  seventeen  months'  teaching  ex- 
perience, from  the  East,  after  this  date  in  fair  quantity, 
Boynton  Teachers'  Agency,   Brockmaii  Bldg..   Los  Angeles. 


CDRRfSFDl^iCECKESt 


SOLD   ON  REPXTRCHASE   BASIS 

Authorized  Distributors  of  30  Courses. 

Educational  Books,  New  and  Used 

At  a  Substantial  Cisconnt— Free  Catalog 

We  also   BUY  used  courses 

Economy  Edncator  Service,  Inc. 

1664  Broadway,  (Dept.  16)  NewTork  City 


Talk  Convincingly — 

and  the  World  Is  At 

Your  Feet 

WHY  can  one  man  sell 
where  another  fails  ? 
Why  can  one  man  get  the 
sought-after  job  when  an- 
other, better  qualified,  is 
turned  down  ?  Why  does 
everyone  "believe  in"  one 
man  and  have  no  confidence 
in  another,  who  really  has 
as  much  ability?  The  thing 
that  counts  is  not  only  what 
you  say  but  how  you  say  it. 
If  you  are  interested,  write 
for  our  free  booklet  called 
"The  Secret  of  Being  a 
Convincing  Talker — How  I 
Learned  it  in  One  Evening." 
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More  Irish  Than  Ireland 

(Continued  from  page  69) 
In  friendly  and  private  sugrgestions, 
one  may  perhaps  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  Irish-Americans  the  fact  that 
England  shows  no  ambition  to  be 
crushed  and  that  endeavors  to  run  her 
Empire  for  her  are  peculiarly  distaste- 
ful to  Englishmen.  We  wore  "Cuba  Li- 
bre" buttons  once.  We  know  what  came 
of  it.  Shall  we  now  wear  "Hibernia  Li- 
bre" buttons?  It  is  not  so  certain  what 
might  come  of  that.  Possibly  a  licking. 
Do  Irish-American  agitators  appreci- 
ate? 

Careful  study  of  their  propaganda 
reveals  no  evidence  that  they  have 
thought  that  far.  In  large  matters,  as 
in  small,  they  have  little  genius  for 
reckoning  with  remote  consequences. 
On  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  morning, 
years  ago,  Irish-Americans  hoisted 
their  green  flag  over  New  York's  City 
Hall.  As  Stevenson  might  have  said,  it 
was  "a  good  idea  but  failed  to  please." 
Similarly,  independence  for  Ireland 
may  be  a  good  idea.  Quite  legitimately 
they  quote  Gladstone,  who  said  that 
union  with  England  "was  carried  by 
means  so  indescribably  foul  and  vile 
that  it  can  have  no  moral  title  for 
existence."  But  England  happens  to 
have  been  our  ally  in  war  and  to  be 
still  a  friendly  power,  and  machina- 
tions against  England  on  American 
soil  fail  to  please  Americans.  Thej^ 
even  fail  to  please  a  very  large  and 
potentially  effective  element  among 
Irish-Americans.  The  Irish  Sixty-Ninth 
covered  itself  with  immortal  glory  in 
France  and  might  almost  have  been  an 
Irish  regiment  fighting  for  American 
Independence  or  to  preserve  the  Union. 
In  a  war  for  Irish  independence  those 
gallant  lads  would  doubtless  rush  to  the 
colors.  How  many  of  them  are  now 
tagging  at  the  heels  of  Dr.  Edmund 
von   Mach? 

It  was  in  Boston  that  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  asked,  "Isn't  it  better  to  be 
Irish  than  right?"  but  it  was  in  New 
York  that  Mr.  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins 
made  one  of  his  characters  say,  after 
bewailing  the  Irish-American's  readi- 
ness to  be  sweetly  bamboozled  by  amia- 
bility in  politics,  "We're  all  like  that 
— all  heart  and  no  head."  Very  many 
New  York  Irish-Americans,  however, 
are  at  once  big-hearted  and  long- 
headed. They  yearn  passionately  for 
Irish  independence.  Like  De  Valei'a 
himself,  they  remind  you  that  "Ireland 
is  a  distinct  and  separate  nation,  older 
than  England,"  that  "it  is  the  oldest 
nation  in  Europe  except  Greece;"  and 
that  "the  Irish  people  have  never  ac- 
cepted any  partnership  or  union  with 
England,"  but  "have  at  all  times 
resisted  to  the  utmost  every  attempt 
of  the  British  to  rule  them."  Yet  these 
same  Irish-American  New  Yorkers  put 
America  first.  They  bitterly  denounce 
the  Irish-Americans  who  put  Ireland 
— and  Germany — first.  Unhappily  they 
lack  organization.  Whereas,  Sinn  Fein 
'in  New  York  is  thoroly  organized 
and  cooperates  with  the  Irish  Diploma- 
tic Mission  in  Washington  and  the 
Benjamin  Fi'anklin  Bureau  in  Chicago. 
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This  New  Way 

Now  beautifies  teeth  half  the  world  over 


Millions  of  people,  half  the  world 
over,  now  clean  teeth  in  a  new  way. 
Modern  authorities  approve  it.  Lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  advise  it. 

This  is  to  offer  a  ten-day  test.  The 
results  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 
And  they  may  lead,  for  you  and  yours, 
to  life-long  benefits. 

Write  for  this  free  test. 

That  dingy  film 

That  viscous  film  you  feel  on  teeth 
causes  most  tooth  troubles.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  gets  between- the  teeth  and 
stays.  It  dims  the  teeth  and  often  leads 
to  ruinous  attacks. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 


and  forms  acid.   It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.   Also  of  many  diseases. 

Old  brushing  methods  do  not  end 
that  film.  So  very  few  people  have 
escaped  some  form  of  film  attack. 

New  ways  to  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  diligent  research, 
has  found  two  film  combatants.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  their  efficiency. 
Now  peoples  of  many  nations  use  them 
daily,  largely  by  dental  advice. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  And  a  10-Day 
Tube  is  being  sent  to  every  home  that 
asks. 


Watch  these  five  effects 


Pepsodent  does  more  than  fight  film. 
It  brings  other  results  now  believed  es- 
sential, in  view  of  the  average  diet. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow — Na- 
ture's great  teeth-protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva — put  there  to  digest  starch  de- 
posits that  cling.  It  multiplies  the  alka- 
linity of  the  saliva — Nature's  neutralizer 
of  the  acids  which  cause  decay. 

Pepsin  is  also  included. 


This  ten-day  test  will  20  times  repeat 
all  the  effects.  And  you  will  gain  a  new 
idea  of  what  clean  teeth  must  mean. 

Send  the  coupon  for  the  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear. 

You  will  always  want  your  teeth,  we 
think,  kept  that  white,  safe  and  clean. 
This  is  too  important  to  forget.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


PfiTiS<aafir\.t 

Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE     PEPSODENT     COMPANY, 
Dept.  974,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Mail   10-Day  Tube   of  Pepsodent  to 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application   brings   five   desired   effects. 
Approved    by    highest    authorities,    and 
now  advised  by  leading  dentists  every- 
where.    All  'druggists  supply  the  large 
tubes. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family  . 
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So  Easy  to  Use 


Takes  the 
from  the  shoe,  fresh- 
ens the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.  At  night 
when  your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
from  walking  or  danc- 
ing, sprinkle  ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE  in  the 
foot-bath  and  enjoy 
the  bliss  of  feet 
without  an  ache. 
Over  1,500,000  pounds 
of  Powder  for  the  Feet 
were  used  by  our  Army 
and  Navy  during  the 
war. 
Ask  for  ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 


New  Shoes 
Old  Shoes 
Tight  Shoes 

all  feel  the  same 
jj  if  you  shake  into 
them  some 

ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseplic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  feet 

friction 


Resis  the  Feet 


Does  shaving  leave 
your  skin  inflamed? 

DOES    your    face    smart    and    burn    after 
the   shave  is   over? 

Then  try  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving 
Cream,  and  see  for  yourself  how  it  ends 
shaving  irritation.  Ingram's  Therapeutic 
Shaving  Cream  has  an  exclusive  medicinal 
property  that  soothes  the  sensitive  skin, 
heals  little  cuts.  Leaves  your  face  smooth, 
and  cool.     No  need  to  use  a  lotion. 

Get  your  first  jar  from  your  druggist  to- 
day— SOc.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct — we  will  .make  it  worth  your 
while.  Send  us  SOc  today,  together  with 
your  druggist's  name  anqi  address  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  SOc  jar  of  Ingram's  Thera- 
peutic Shaving  Cream,  with  a  tourist's 
shaving   brush   in   nickel   case,    FREE. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  company 

Windsor,  Ont.        54  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Itig[tcims 

Thet^eattc  Shauit^  Ct^am 


Ulfiere  is 
Chtnfort 


)n  Svery 
Jar 


SPEAKERS,  WRITERS,  ^^"«S«^1^ 

preparing  special  articles,  pa- 
pers, speeches,  debates.  Expert  scholarly  service. 
Revision  of  manuscripts,  story  and  books. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


EUROPE   1921 

Parties    enrolling    now.      Moderate    prices.      Most 
interesting  routes.      Great  success    1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^  ^ol^lT^l^^:"''' 


How  We  Improved  Our  Memory  In 

One  Evening 

The  Amazing'  Experience  of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

This  Booklet  is  Free.      Send  For  It 
THE   INDEPENDENT  311  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


Unhappily,  moreover,  the  one  New 
York  Irish-American  best  qualified  to 
cope  with  Sinn  Fein  is  silent.  Shrewd, 
statesmanlike,  humorous,  winning,  and 
well-beloved,  he  has  nation-wide  fame, 
nation-wide  influence.  What  a  privilege, 
might  one  announce — reverentially,  as 
the  occasion  would  require — "Gentle- 
men,  Mr.   Dooley!" 

New    York 

Facts 

If  you  shoot  foxes  in  Alaska  you  settle 
with  the  Agricultural   Department ;  if  you 
trap  them,  with  the  Commerce  Department ! 
*** 

Mr.  Hoover  states  that  American  char- 
ity has  fed  at  least  15,000.000  European 
children  at  one  time  or  another  since  the 
Great  War  began. 

*** 

Secretary    Hoover    estimates    that    there 
are    at    pre.sent    4,300,000    idle    and    unem- 
ployed workingmen  in  Europe,  exclusive  of 
Russia  and  the  Balkans. 
*** 

It    has    been    estimated    that   the    entire 

population  of  the  world  could  be  placed  on 

the   surface   of   Lake    Champlain,    standing 

crowd-fashion  on  the  ice. 
*** 

The  Mexican  bandit  Villa  is  living  with 
SOO  followers  in  a  peaceful  farm  colony. 
Villa    is    manager,    and    has    also    provided 

schools  for  500  children  of  the  colonists. 

*** 

Cloth  suits  made  of  horsehair  are  being 
.sold  in  London  for  six  guineas  a  suit. 
Makers  say  that  horsehair  cloth  is  the 
hardest  wearing  material  that  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

An  Arizona  judge  has  established  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  fines  for  automobile  speeders. 
He  fines  them  $1  for  every  mile  an  hour 
above  the  speed  limit  at  which  they  are 
traveling. 

*** 

Germans  are  great  statistics-hounds  ;  one 
radical  German  paper  has  estimated  that 
the  sentences  imposed  on  communists  for 
their  share  in  the  recent  industrial  riots  in 
Germany  total  1500  years. 
*** 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  acted  in  death 
scenes  30,000  times  since  she  has  been  on 
the  stage ;  10.000  times  she  took  poison ; 
7000  times  she  leaped  into  a  river,  and 
5000  times  she  shot  herself. 
*** 

The    American    Minister    to    China,    Mr. 

Crane,    returned    from    Pekin    by    way    of 

Russia.  He  paid  his  way  thru  Soviet  lands, 

where  ciu-rency  is  worthless,  by  a  stock  of 

nails,  needles  and  toothbrushes. 
*** 

The  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago 
discovered  the  surprizing  fact  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  wealthy  children  examined 
were  below  weight,  and  only  18  per  cent  of 
the  slum  children  from  the  stockyards  dis- 
trict. 

*** 

Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  have  agreed 
to  exchange  villages  along  their  common 
frontier  ;  Rumania  to  get  eight  villages  of 
mainly  Rmnanian  population,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia three  villages  of  mainly  Czecho- 
slovakian  poi)ulation. 

*** 

Edward  Bok  has  established  a  fund  pay- 
ing $10,000  annually  to  "that  resident, 
man  or  w/imau,  of  the  metropolitan  district 
of  Philadelphia,  its  suburbs  or  vicinity, 
who,  during  the  preceding  year  shall  have 
done  an  act  or  rendered  a  service  best  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  largest  interests  of 
Philadelphia." 
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Can  the  Churches  Be  Saved? 

{Continued  from  page-  67) 
to  question,  to  deny,  and  to  investigate. 
When,  therefore.  Protestantism,  having 
rejected  the  authority  of  Rome,  at- 
tempted to  discredit  inductive  science 
and  historical  scholarship,  it  stultified 
itself.  Young  men  of  parts  were  not 
slow  to  see  the  implications.  Strongly 
religious  natures  that  were  reverential 
towards  tradition,  began  to  drift  to- 
wards Rome.  Investigating  minds 
turned  to  inductive  science  or  to  busi- 
ness. Exceptionally  strong  men  of  both 
types  were  lost  to  the  Protestant  pulpit. 

II 

BAD   CHRISTIANITY 

Among  the  by-products  of  Darwin- 
ism was  a  new  revolt  against  Calvin- 
ism. Predestination  to  damnation  or 
salvation,  as  expounded  by  John  Calvin, 
John  Knox,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel 
Hopkins,  and  the  Westminster  Cathe- 
chism  had  withstood  the  assaults  of 
Michael  Servetus,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  William  EUery  Channing,  Or- 
ville  Dewey  and  Hosea  Ballou,  but 
when  Darwin  extended  the  idea  to  the 
history  and  destiny  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals and  called  it  "natural  selection" 
and  Herbert  Spencer  christened  it  "the 
survival  of  the  fit,"  it  became  "natural- 
istic" instead  of  supernatural,  and  that 
finished  it.  For  a  while  longer  the 
churches  of  nearly  all  denominations 
clung  to  "original  sin"  as  too  precious 
to  part  with  lightly;  but  when  the  Men- 
delians  proved  that  sin  really  is  hered- 
itary (sometimes),  and  exhibited  the 
biological  mechanism,  that  dogma  too, 
lost  cast.  Like  foreordination  it  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  simple  natural  fact, 
understandable  instead  of  mystical,  and 
that  finished  it. 

Meanwhile  a  humanitarian  move- 
ment that  had  begun  with  the  labors  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  John  Howard  and  Rob- 
ert Owen,  gathered  momentum.  Charles 
Dickens  in  thirty  years  did  more  than 
pi'eachers  had  accomplished  in  centuries 
to  make  professing  Christians  feel  that 
they  had  undertaken  an  obligation  to 
love  sinners.  Outcasts,  malefactors, 
paupers,  drunkards,  hoboes  and  "bums" 
became  spiritually  priceless.  They  were 
pictured  as  "victims"  of  Christian  neg- 
lect, not  worse  by  "nature"  (original 
sin)  than  archbishops  and  capitalists. 
To  salvage  them  was  now  conceived  to 
be  the  supreme  mission  of  the  church. 
It  was  admitted  that  hell  had  not 
helped  them,  but  proclaimed  that  they 
could  be  reached  by  "love."  Immersed 
(at  least  once  a  week)  in  Christian 
affection  they  would  become  sensitive 
to  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.  Incidentally,  the 
"neglect"  to  which  the  church  confessed 
was  now  passed  along  to  the  self- 
respecting  man  in  modest  circumstances 
who  practiced  self-denial  to  pay  his 
debts  and  brought  up  his  children  de- 
cently. He  had  ceased  to  be  interesting, 
and  was  presumed  to  be  "self-right- 
eous." He  became  "the  forgotten  man." 

These  developments  tended  to  sub- 
stitute (in  large  measure  they  did 
substitute)    a  sentimental  universalism 
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DIVIDENDS 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 
Due  March  1.  1933. 
Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  16  Wall  Street,  or  in  Boston  at 
The  Merchants'  National  Bank. 
H.    BLAIR-SMITH,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible   Four  Per  Cent.      Gold  Bonds 
Due   March   1,    1936. 
Coupons    from    these    Bonds,    payable    by    their 
terms    on     September     1,     1921,    at    the    office    or 
agency  of   the  Company  in   New   York  or   in    Bos- 
ton,   will    be    paid    in    New    York   at    the    Bankers 
Trust  Company,    16   Wall   Street,  or  in   Boston   at 
The   Merchants'   National    Bank. 
H.    BLAIRSMITH.    Treasurer. 

PACIFIC    GAS   AND   ELECTRIC   COMPANT 

FIRST    PKEFEKKED    DIVIDEND    NO.    :2S. 

ORIGINAL    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    62. 

The     regular    quarterly     dividend    of    $1.J0     per 

share     upon     the     full-paid     First     Preferred     and 

Original   Preferred   Capital   Stock   of   the    Company 

will    l)e    paid    on    August    15,    1921,    to   shareholders 

of  record  at  close  of  business  July  30,  1921.     The 

Transfer   Books  will   not  be   closed   and   checks  will 

be   mailed   from    tlie  ofBce  of    the   company   in   time 

to  reach  stockholders  on  the  date  they  are  payable. 

A.    F.    HOCKENBEAMER, 

Vice-President   and   Treasurer. 
San   Francisco,   California. 
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M  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
tiiere  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuitv  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  b.v  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuitv  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


Stop  the  Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  iarge  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $8oo  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for   it! 

New  Method  Make*  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  book- 
let called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 
That   Kept  Us   Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311   Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Why 
Gamble?  - 

The  basic  Law  of  Action-Reaction 
governs  both  speculative  and  in- 
vestment markets.  While  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  anticipate 
"day-to-day"  ripples,  the  great  major 
movements  are  regular  almost  as 
the  tides  themselves. 

Babson's  Reports 

/  M 
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Based  on  fundamental  statistics,  carefully 
forecast  these  major  movements.  They  en- 
able you  to  find  the  real  "buys"  at  low  tide 
— to  sell  out  as  your  holdings  reach  near 
the  peak  —  and  then  to  buy  in  again  at 
close  to  bottom  prices. 

REPORT  ON  REQXJEST 
A  recent  Babson  Bulletin  and  our  booklet, 
"Qetring  tfie  Most  from  Your  Mon£>"  will  be 
sent  to  interested  investors  without  charge. 

Merely  ask  for  Bulletin  No.   H-49 

Roger W.  Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

WeUesley  Hills.  82,  Mass. 

(Suburb  of  Boston) 

The  Largest  Orgavizaf^on  of  Its  Character 

in  the  World 
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CUT  OFF  HERE 
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Memo  s?«Tt^ 

Write  Roger  W.  Babson.  founder  of  the  Babson 
Statistical  Organizatton,  WeUesley  Hills.  82, 
Mass.,  as  follows.  Please  send  me  Bulletin  H-49 
with  details  of  Babson 
Method  of  Investment, 
and  booklet — "Qetting  the 
Most  From  Your  iAone?/" — 
gratis. 
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You  Buy  Insurance 

At  times  you  may  need  impartial  adrice,  accurate 

information  and  faithful  service. 

Thirty  years'  combined  experience  and  study  at 
your  command.  Fees  reasonable  and  adjusted  to 
service  rendered. 

W.  E.  UNDERWOOD.  95  William  St..  New  York  City 

{Foryncr  Insurance  Editor,   "  The  Iridt-feniiens") 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance    Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized    1850.      Non-Participating 
Policies       only.         Over       Forty-five 
Million   Dollars  Paid  to   Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  M.  D  ,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Company.  Address  Home  OfBce,  277 
Broadway,    New    York    City. 


CHABTXBED   IStS 


United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


CAPITAL,  S2,000.000 


45-47  ^VALL  STREET! 

SL'RPLLS  AND  L'NDIVIDED  PROFITS,  815,020,679.60 


This  Company  acts  as  Executor.  Administrator,  Trustee.  Guardian.  Committee.  Court  Depositary  and  in  all  other  recoflrnized 
trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  It  holds  and  manages  securities  and 
other  property',  real  and  personal,  for  esutes,  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortgaees.  and 
as  Reeisttarand  Transier  Aeent  for  corporate  bonds  and  stocks. 

EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.  President  .    ''CHARLES  A.   HDIVARDS.  Asst.  Secretary 

WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEV,  First  Vice-President  ROBERT  S.  OSBORNE.  Asst.  Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL.   Vice-President  WILLIAM  C.   LEE.   Asst.  Secretao'   ' 

WILFRED  J.  WORCESTER    Secreury  THOMAS  H.  WILSON.  Asst.  Secreta., 

FREDERIC  W.  ROBBERT    Asst.  Secretary  WILLIAM  G.  GREEN,  Asst.  Secretary 

ALTON  S.  KEELER.   Asst.  Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES      CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.  J  R. 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEV  HENRY  W.    DE  FOREST 

EDWARD  W.SHELDO.N        WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD    WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP  OCDEN  MILLS  WILLIAM  SLOANE 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 
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Keep   it   handy. 

$1.25  a  botile  at  most  drocgists 
A  Liberal  Trial  Botile  sent  for  10c 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

283  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 


THE   ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


WEST  OF  'FRISCO 

A    Superb    Around    the    World    Tour 
Sept.,     1921-Apr.,     1922.     $5215. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'^boIIo^^^%V''^' 


Cut  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  dava  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  ns 
$1.85.     If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.     SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


How  the  Man 
in  Maine  Buys 
Oregon  Apples 

COMMERCE  lives  through  the 
interchange  of  products.  Cali- 
fornia fruits  are  sold  in  INIaine. 
Shoes  made  in  New  England  are 
worn  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Auto- 
mobiles from  Detroit  traverse  the 
Florida  s;inds ;  the  North  smokes 
Southern    tobacco.      And   so   it   goes. 

Advertising  has  played  an  all  im- 
portant part  in  fostering  business 
growth.  Without  it  we  would  re- 
trograde half  a  century,  or  more. 
Business  would  stagnate ;  large  in- 
stitutions which  build  cheaply  _  by 
large  production  would  fade  into 
oblivion  ;  we  would  live  in  total  ig- 
norance of  many  things  which 
might  add  to  our  wealth,  health 
and   happiness. 

The  bread  and  butter  of  business 
depend  on  advertising,  and  your  in- 
terest in  it. 

Read  the  advertisements.  They 
will  be  as  productive  of  results  to 
you  as  to  the  companies  that  pay  for 
them.  In  half  an  hour,  or  less,  you 
can  learn  much  of  many  things 
that  go  to  make  life  what  it  is. 

Read  the  advertising.  It  enables 
you  to  get  more  for  your  money  by 
telling  you  what  to  buy.  It  is  your 
guide   to   what's   good    to   get. 

Read  it— re  fleet  on  it— it  pays 


for  the  older  orthodoxy.  Magnifying 
pity  and  promise,  minimizing  the  kernel 
of  truth  in  the  dogma  of  original  sin, 
and  "charitable"  towards  moral  slack- 
ers, they  became  as  distorted  a  creed 
as  Calvinism  had  been,  and  a  bad  Chris- 
tianity if  by  good  Christianity  we 
understand  the  system  of  faith  and 
practice  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. That  system  affirmed  that  men 
are  born  sinful,  but  offered  salvation 
thru  a  new  birth,  which,  however,  must 
be  the  real  thing,  attested  by  something 
more  substantial  than  "thrills"  and 
pious  talk.  Professions  of  faith  had 
to  be  backed  up  by  "works  meet  for 
repentance,"  by  ceasing  to  do  evil  and 
learning  to  do  well. 

If  the  good  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  true,  the  discoveries  of  in- 
ductive science  should  verify  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  been  verify- 
ing it.  The  generalizations  of  physics 
and  of  biology  have  verified  the  factor 
of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  foreordina- 
tion.  The  generalizations  of  biology  and 
of  psychology  have  verified  the  factor 
of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
sin.  And  now,  our  latest  psychology 
verifies  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 
Experimentally  it  demonstrates  that 
the  Old  Adam  of  inherited  instinct  (or 
original  nature)  can  be  dissociated 
from  stimuli  that  it  has  heretofore  re- 
acted to  and  associated  with  stimuli  to 
which  it  will  thenceforth  react  "in  new- 
ness of  life."  Instincts,  habits,  imagina- 
tion, intellectual  reflection  and  purpose 
all  can  be  "reconditioned,"  thereby  re- 
newing "the  whole  man."  The  renewing 
does  not  reach  or  affect  the  germ  plasm, 
it  cannot  be  biologically  transmitted  to 
subsequent  generations;  to  this  extent 
the  Old  Adam  survives,  but  each  gen- 
eration, after  it  is  born,  can  be  morally 
regenerated,  in  some  degree. 

Ill 

BAD    PROTESTANTISM 

When  Protestantism  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  religious  authority  of 
Rome  it  put  its  trust  in  regenerative 
forces  that  act  upon  the  individual 
"inwardly"  or  spiritually,  inciting,  en- 
lightening, convicting  or  convincing 
him  and  presently  converting  him; 
rather  than  in  governmental  forces 
that  act  upon  the  individual  "out- 
wardly" or  legalistically,  restraining 
or  coercing  him  by  penances  or  heavier 
penalties  imposed  by  fellow  men  upon, 
him.  This  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
choices  ever  made  by  responsible  men, 
and  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important,  but  Protestantism  did  not 
remain  faithful  to  it.  Puritanism  aban- 
doned it.  It  set  up  the  Cromwellian 
Commonwealth  in  England  and  the 
theocratic  state  in  Massachusetts.  It 
became  arrogant  and  ruthless  in  its 
attempt  to  control  thru  law  the  private 
lives  and  the  consciences  of  individuals. 
It  permitted  itself  to  persecute  Quakers 
and  Baptists,  sometimes  brutally. 

For  three  hundred  years  Protestant 
liberalism  and  Protestant  government- 
alism  have  fought  with  each  other 
in  America.  From  the  collapse  of 
theocracy  in  New  England  until  the 
capitulation    of    educated    persons    to 


evolution  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  liberalism  on  the  whole  gained 
ground.  Unfortunately  it  never  became 
scientific.  It  took  up  with  fantastic 
"isms,"  and  virtue  went  out  of  it.  So- 
cialistic thinking  and  war  strengthened 
governmentalism,  which  now  is  ascend- 
ant. An  aggressive  element  in  Prot- 
estantism, both  lay  and  ministerial, 
addresses  the  Throne  of  Grace  one  day, 
and  haunts  legislative  lobbies  six  days, 
in  the  week.  It  intends,  if  it  can,  to 
bring  back  the  Puritan  control  of  pri- 
vate life  thru  the  police  power.  It  will 
attempt  to  prohibit  many  amusements 
that  are  in  no  sense  public  nuisances 
and  to  oversee  others,  to  censor  books, 
plays,  newspapers  and  works  of  art,  to 
dictate  medical  prescriptions,  to  in- 
spect and  measure  the  clothing  of 
women,  to  prohibit  tobacco  as  it  has 
prohibited  wine,  and  to  say  how  adults 
may  and  may  not  spend  their  time  on 
Sunday.  This  program  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  fanatics,  to  morons  unable 
to  pass  the  Alpha  intelligence  test  who 
throng  revival  meetings,  and  above  all 
to  the  hosts  (that  Michael  and  Gabriel 
working  in  shifts  could  not  number) 
of  men  and  women  incompetent  to  earn 
a  decent  living  in  the  competitive  pro- 
fessions for  whom  the  enterprise  of 
making  people  good  by  law  provides 
salaries  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers. 

The  Lenines  of  righteousness  who 
would  do  the  will  of  God  by  invasion 
and  search  without  a  warrant,  may  not 
succeed  in  setting  up  their  dictator- 
ship; but  their  power  already  is  great, 
and  they  receive  a  deference  not  ac- 
corded to  liberals.  These  things  are  a 
strangely  bad  Protestantism. 

IV 

THE     NARROW    WAY 

In  fine:  at  a  time  when  the  world 
needed  knowledge  Protestant  pulpits 
attacked  scientific  thinking  as  "atheis- 
tic" and  denounced  historical  scholar- 
ship as  "infidel."  At  a  time  when  the 
world  desperately  needed  honest  work 
and  honest  dealing,  Protestant  churches 
could  devise  no  more  effective  attack 
upon  sabotage,  slacking,  profiteering 
and  exploitation  than  an  occasional 
sensational  sermon.  At  a  time  when 
the  world  supremely  needed  a  revival 
of  faith  in  regenerative  forces,  and  a 
clearing  of  the  moral  vision  prelimi- 
nary to  observations  upon  motes  in 
neighbors'  eyes,  Protestantism  sur- 
rendered to  a  bullying  Puritanism. 

Protestantism  can  regain  the  ground 
that  it  has  lost,  but  only  by  taking 
and  holding  a  rugged  trail.  The  broad 
road  runs  another  way.  Specifically, 
and  to  speak  plainly,  the  Protestant 
churches  can  save  themselves  alive  and 
again  be  influential  if,  and  only  if,  they 
stand  with  courage  and  conviction  for: 

1.  Intellectual  honesty,  attested  by 
a  respectful  demeanor  towards  scienti- 
fic thinking  and  historical  scholarship. 

2.  Regeneration,  attested  by  honest 
work  and  honest  dealing. 

3.  Faith  in  regenerative  forces,  at- 
tested by  liberty  of  conscience  and  re- 
spect for  the  free  moral  agency  of 
individual  fellow-men. 

Neio  York. 
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The  Rebel  Takes  a  Job 

By  Morrie  Ryskind 

So  they  have  made  me  mild  and  meek 
For  fifty  dollars  every  week! 
Have  molded  me  to  fit  their  plan, 
And  made  of  me  a  business  man. 
They  pat  me  on  the  back  and  say, 
"We  knew  that  you'd  get  sense   some 

day. 
'Twas  fun  to  roam  from  town  to  town. 
But  it  was  time  you  settled  down." 

So  I,  who  was  as  free  as  air. 
Am  chained  unto  a  desk  and  chair; 
I  may  not  walk  the  untrodden  path 
And    move    the    town's    good    folk    to 

wrath. 
The  open  road  is  clean  and  sweet — 
But  even  rebel  souls  must  eat; 
And  he  who  stays  a  wanderer 
Will  never  get  his  fifty  per. 

Well,  be  it  so.  The  bargain's  made 
And  I  have  left  Romance  for  Trade. 
And   so,   from   nine   till   half-past   five, 
I  make  believe  I  am  alive. 
I  talk  their  talk,  peddle  their  wares. 
Worship    their    gods,    and    pray    their 

prayers; 
And  try  to  be,  as  best  I  can, 
A  model  modern  business  man. 

From  nine  till  half-past  five — but  then 
My  feet  go  wandering  again. 
They  lead  me  into  queer,  old  places 
Wherein  I  greet  familiar  faces, 
Faces  of  those  who  walked  with  me 
The  Rambling  Road  to  Arcady 
(A  I'oad  I  shall  walk  less  and  less. 
The  Business  Road  leads  to  Success) . 

And    there    I    greet    these    friends    of 

mine, 
And    sing    old    songs,    and    drink    old 

wine. 
And  O!  but  we  know  many  a  joke  .  .  . 
And    if   one    mentions    Business    Folk 
(It  is  so  far  to  9  A.  M.) 
I  laugh  and  thumb  my  nose  at  them ! 


Pebbles 

Mr.  De  Soiiu-s  (on  beinj;  introduced  to 
adored  cue's  mother  I  :  "Pardon  me, 
madam,  but  have  we  not  met  before?  Your 
face  .seems  strangely  familiar." 

Adored  One's  Mother :  "Yes,  I  am  the 
woman  who  stood  up  before  you  for  two 
whole  miles  in  a  railway  carriage  the 
other  day  while  you  sat  reading  a  paper."' 
— London  Opinion. 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  was  talking 
to  her  class  about  Solomon  and  his  wis- 
dom. 

"When  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  and 
laid  jewels  and  fine  raiment  before  Sol- 
omon, what  did  be  say?"  she  asked 
presently. 

One  small  girl,  who  evidently  had  ex- 
perience in   such  matters,   replied   prompt- 
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ly :    " 'Ow   much    d'yor   want   for   the   lot?' 
— TIte  Evening  News    (London  ) . 

A  teacher  was  instructing  a  class  in 
English  and  called  on  a  small  boy  named 
Jimmy  Brown.  ".lames."  she  said,  "write 
on  the  board.  'Richard  can  ride  the  mule 
if  he  wants  to.'  "  "Now,"  continued  the 
teacher,  when  .Jimmy  had  finished  writing, 
"can  you  find  a  better  form  for  that  sen- 
tence?" "Yes,  ma'am,  I  think  I  can,"  was 
the  prompt  answer.  "Richard  can  ride 
the  mule  if  the  mule  wants  him  to." — 
Boys'  Life. 

Opening  Nights 

The  Nightcap.  A  mystery  comedy  in 
the  manner  of  "The  Bat,"  with  its  plot 
skilfully  entangled  and  plentifully  nro- 
vided  with   thrills.    (39th   Street  Theater.), 

The  Mimic  World.  A  musical  revue, 
with  the  usu.ll  medley  of  humorous  hits 
and  tuneful  songs  and  beautiful  costumes^ 
figuratively  speaking  I  (Promenade  The- 
ater.) 

March  Hares  is  all  that  its  name  im^ 
plies — a  preposterous  funny  satire  on 
the  tantrums  of  temperamental  folks. 
Alexander  Onslow  plays  the  diflBcult  role 
of  psychopathic  genius  admirably.  (Bijou 
Theater. ) 

The  Mask  of  Hamlet,  by  Ario  Flamma, 
is  a  play  based  on  the  crime  that  rocked 
Wall  Street  last  September.  It  is  a  sin- 
cere but  misguided  effort  to  make  known  a 
phase  of  New  York  life  familiar  only  to 
certain  radical  elements,  (Princ-ess  The- 
ater. ) 

"Dulcij"  first  famous  in  F.  P.  A.'s  col- 
yum,  is  now  the  bromidic  heroine  of  the 
funniest  comedy  that  has  opened  this  sea- 
son. Lynn  Fontaine  makes  "Dulcy"  so, 
ridiculously  real  that  we  can  all  see  in 
her  traces  of  our  friends,  if  not  ourselves ! 
(Frazee  Theater.) 

Put  and  Take.  A  "eolorful"  musical 
revue,  written,  staged  and  played  by  all- 
negro  talent.  The  dusky  chorus  has  more 
energy  than  grace,  but  the  comedians, 
notably  Enunett  Anthony,  are  well  above 
the  average,  and  the  whole  show  main- 
tains unlimited  "pep."    (Town  Hall.) 

Sonng  interweaves  the  sentimental  story- 
of  a  blind  mother  whose  son  was  killed  in 
war  with  extraneous  song  and  dance  in 
vaudeville  style.  But  the  total  effet-t  is  en- 
tertaining in  spite  of  its  incongruity. 
Enniia  Dunn,  as  the  mother,  inspires  genur 
ine  emotion  ;  Carl  Kaudall's  dancing  is  top- 
notch.    (Cort  Theater.) 

Soni/a.  translated  from  the  Polish  play 
by  (jiabryela  /apolska,  tells  tlie  story  of 
how  a  prince  in  his  lonely  palace  fell  in 
love  with  a  circus  girl,  how  she  nobly 
offered  to  renounce  him  lest  he  renounce 
his  throne,  and  how  in  the  end  his  stern 
uncle  was  won  over  and  the.v  lived  happy 
ever  after — as  happy  as  kings  used  to  be  ! 
Otto  Kruger  and  ^■iolet  Heming  are 
admirably  ca.st  in  the  leading  roles. 
(Forty-eighth  Street  Theater.) 
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A  Number   of  Things 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


B 


LESSINGS  on  the  man  who  in- 
vented sleep!"  says  Sancho  Pan- 
za.  Apparently  he,  being  unlearned,  did 
not  know  how  sleep  came  to  be  invent- 
ed. Neither  did  I,  also  unlearned,  know 
about  it  until  today  when  I  picked  up 
the  latest  of  those  dainty  little  Loeb 
Library  Classics,  published  by  Putnam, 
and  read  Fronto's  letter  to  his  former 
pupil,  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Emperor,  it 
seems,  had  been  overworking  as  usual. 
His  conscience  had  driven  him  to  ex- 
tend his  judicial  duties  beyond  .the  day- 
time and  he  had  set  cases  to  be  tried 
before  him  at  night.  So  Fronto  takes 
occasion  gently  to  remind  him  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  those  two  il- 
lustrious litigants,  Night  and  Day,  who 
are  always  quarreling  about  their 
boundaries.  But  along  comes  Sleep, 
claiming  a  right  to  intervene  on  the 
ground  that  his  interests  are  involved 
in  the  dispute.  To  emphasize  the  point, 
Fronto  tells  this  pretty  apologue  about 
the  origin  of  sleep  and  di'eams: 

"They  tell  us  that  Father  Jove,  when 
at  the  beginning  of  things  he  was 
founding  the  human  race,  with  one 
stroke  clave  asunder  the  continuity  of 
man's  life  into  two  parts  in  every  re- 
spect equal;  the  one  he  clothed  with 
light,  the  other  with  darkness;  called 
this  day  and  that  nig-ht,  and  assigned 
to  night  rest  and  to  day  work.  As  yet 
Sleep  had  not  been  born,  and  all  men 
passed  their  whole  lives  awake.  But  in 
lieu  of  sleep  the  hush  of  night  had  been 
hitherto  established  for  wakeful  men. 
Then,  little  by  little,  men's  disposition 
being  restless  and  prone  to  action  and 
excitement,  they  began  to  employ 
nights  as  well  as  days  in  business,  giv- 
ing not  an  hour  to  rest.  Then  they  say 
that  Jove,  seeing  that  now  quarrels 
and  recognizances  were  fixed  for  the 
night,  and  suits  were  even  put  off  from 
one  night  to  another,  took  counsel  with 
his  own  heart  to  set  up  one  of  his  own 
brethren  to  preside  over  night  and  the 
repose  of  mankind.  But  Neptune 
pleaded  his  many  heavy  cares  upon  the 
seas,  that  the  waves  should  not  over- 
flow whole  lands,  mountains  and  all,  or 
cyclones  in  their  fury  level  everything 
with  the  ground  and  suck  up  the  woods 
and  the  crops  by  their  roots.  Father 
Dis,  too,  made  his  plea  that  hardly  with 
immense  pains  and  immense  anxiety 
were  the  nether  precincts  kept  under 
control,  hardly  was  Hades  impaled  in 
on  every  side  with  rivers  and  marshes 
and  the  Stygian  fens;  that  he  had  even 
set  up  a  watchdog  to  terrify  any 
Shades  that  had  a  mind  to  escape  to 
the  upper  air,  and  had  given  him  to 
boot  a  triple  throat  for  barking,  three 
gaping  jaws,  and  three-fold  terror  of 
teeth. 

"Then  Jove  after  question  had  with 
other  Gods  perceived  that  a  liking  for 
wakefulness  was  considerably  in  the 
ascendant;  that  Juno  called  most  chil- 
dren to  birth  at  night;  that  Minerva, 
mistress  of  arts  and  artificers,  was  for 
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much  wakefulness;  that  Mars  by  the 
silence  of  the  surroundings  aided 
nightly  sallies  and  ambuscades;  that 
Venus,  however,  and  Liber  were  by 
far  the  most  in  favor  of  the  night 
wakers.  Jupiter  then  made  up  his  mind 
to  beget  Sleep,  and  enrolled  him  among 
the  Gods,  set  him  in  charge  of  night 
and  repose,  and  gave  into  his  keeping 
the  keys  of  men's  eyes.  He  also  mixed 
with  his  own  hands  the  juice  of  herbs, 
wherewith  Sleep  might  soothe  to  rest 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  herbs  of  se- 
curity and  delight  he  culled  from  the 
groves  of  Heaven,  but  the  herb  of 
death  was  sought  in  the  meadows  of 
Acheron.  Of  that  death  he  mingled  but 
one  drop  and  that  the  tiniest,  as  is  the 
tear  of  one  who  would  hide  his  tears. 

"  'With  this  juice,'  said  he,  'instil 
slumber  into  men  thru  the  gateways 
of  their  eyes:  all,  into  whom  thou  dost 
thus  instil  it,  will  thereafter  at  once 
fall  down  and  lie  prone  with  limbs  mo- 
tionless as  tho  dead.  But  fear  thou 
not,  for  they  will  be  alive  and  anon, 
when  they  awake,  will  rise  again.' 

"That  done,  Jupiter  furnished  Sleep 
with  wings,  not  as  Mercury's  attached 
to  the  ankles,  but  like  Love's  fitted  to 
the  shoulders.  'For  thou  must  not,'  said 
he,  'dash  into  the  eyelids  and  pupils 
of  men  with  sandals  and  winged 
ankles,  with  the  whirling  of  chariots 
and  the  thunder  of  steeds,  but  fly  to 
them  quietly  and  softly  with  gentle 
wings  like  a  swallow  and  not  with  clap- 
ping of  pinions  like  pigeons.' 

"Furthermore,  that  Sleep  might  be 
the  more  welcome  to  men,  he  endowed 
him  with  many  a  lovely  dream  that, 
according  to  each  sleeper's  favorite 
hobby,  he  might — in  his  dreams — 
either  watch  an  actor  and  clap  him  or 
listen  to  a  flute-player  or  shout  advice 
to  a  charioteer  in  his  course;  that  sol- 
diers might  conquer  and  generals  tri- 
umph— in  their  dreams,  and  wanderers 
come  home — in  their  dreams.  Such 
dreams  generally  turn  out  true." 


In  the  mass  of  propaganda  literature 
from  the  various  nationalistic  bureaus 
that  floods  my  desk  I  find  the  following: 

Pan-Lapponip  Memorandum  on  Our  In- 
defeasible and  Imprescriptible  Title  to  the 
Moon  : 

Historical — The  moon  was  first  discov- 
ered by  Adam,  from  whom  the  Lapponic 
race  traces  its  descent.  It  plays  a  large 
part  in  our  folklore  (see  Suatliuomwi's 
"Studies  in  Hyperborean  Folklore,  Ham- 
merfest,  1917")  and  is  mentioned  in  much 
of  our  earliest  lierature.  The  poet  Vartli 
Vukoyemvolyugulunipu  mentions  it  no  less 
than  eighteen  times  in  his  epic  and  claims 
that  the  culture-hero  Walrussu  visited  it 
to  bring  the  gift  of  fire  to  mankind.  The 
very  word  for  "moon"  in  the  Lapponic  dia- 
lect of  the  Murmansk  region  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  the  word  "cheese," 
thus  proving  the  antique  character  of  our 
claim  to  the  moon.  Many  of  our  astrono- 
mers have  explored  the  moon  carefully  (via 
telescope)    and   on(>   of  them    peopled   it    by 


a  daring  stroke  of  the  imagination.  If  there 
are  any  people  in  the  moon  they  are  prob- 
ably Lapps. 

(leograpbic  and  Economic — The  bound- 
aries of  Lapponia  are  very  narrow 
and  we  require  room  for  expansion. 
No  other  people  are  so  well  quali- 
fied to  colonize  the  moon,  since  we  are 
inured  to  extremes  of  climate,  Arctic  cold, 
barren  soil  and  other  conditions  which,  so 
astronomers  tell  us,  prevail  there.  We  live 
mainly  on  reindeer,  moss  and  cheese,  and 
the  last  two,  it  is  probable,  may  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  our  needs  on  the 
moon,  whereas  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
reindeer  pasturage.  The  moon  also  presents 
a  virgin  market  for  our  exports. 

Strategic — The  strategic  value  of  the 
moon  in  these  days  of  aviation  is  self-evi- 
dent. With  the  broad,  uninterrupted  field 
of  observation  given  us  as  holders  of  the 
moon,  there  is  no  danger  of  hostile  armies 
secretly  mobilizing  on  our  frontiers.  The 
moon  in  the  hands  of  a  great  power  would 
threaten  the  safety  of  all  countries ;  in  our 
hands  it  will  but  afford  indispensable  se- 
curity. 

*** 

Folks  may  still  get  a  little  "het  up" 
when  they  talk  about  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, but  nothing  like  the  way  they 
used  to  feel  about  it  and  talk  about  it. 
The  Sinn  Feiner  and  the  Ulsterite  of 
today  are  tame  and  soft  spoken  com- 
pared with  their  ancestors.  They  have 
no  such  voluminous  vocabulary  of  vi- 
tuperation. In  proof  of  the  ameliorated 
manners  of  the  present  day  permit  me 
to  quote  what  Nathaniel  Ward  said 
of  the  Irish  in  1647: 

These  Irish  anciently  called  Anthropo- 
phagi, man-eaters,  have  a  tradition  among 
them,  that  when  the  Devil  showed  our 
Saviour  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth 
and  their  glory,  that  he  would  not  show 
him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself ;  it 
IS  probably  true,  for  he  hath  kept  it  ever 
since  for  his  own  peculiar ;  the  old  Fox 
foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest.  He  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep 
the  Land  for  a  Boggards  for  his  unclean 
spirits  employed  in  this  Hemisphere. 
They  are  the  very  Offal  of  men,  dregs  of 
mankind,  reproach  of  Christendom,  the 
Bots  that  crawl  on  the  Beast's  tail.  .  .  . 
Cursed  be  he  that  holdeth  back  his  sword 
from  blood  ;  yea,  cursed  be  he  that  maketh 
not  his  sword  stark  drunk  with  Irish  blood, 
that  doth  not  recompense  them  double  for 
their  hellish  treachery  to  the  English, 
that  maketh  them  not  heaps  upon  heaps, 
and  their  country  a  dwelling  place  for 
Dragons,  an  Astonishment  to  Nations. 


Coming  home  from  church  on  Lin- 
coln Sunday  two  richly  dressed  ladies 
with  prayer  books  boarded  the  street 
car  and  took  the  seat  in  front  of  me. 
Said  one  lady  to  her  companion:  ■ 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  make      p 
such  a  fuss  c^bout  Lincoln.  He  was  such 
a  wicked  man."  « 

Her     friend    looked    up    inquiringly      ^ 
and  the  lady  continued: 

"You  remember  his  end.  He  went  to 
the  theater  on  Good  Friday.  I"  was  a 
sad  fate,  but  nobody  could  say  that  it 
was  undeserved." 
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Wielding  the  Budget  Broom 

in  Washington 


By  Donald  Wilhelm 


RE-ENTER  General  Dawes!  This  time  as  leader  of 
the  budget  brigade. 
Not  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  correspondent 
has  any  man  ridden  more  dramatically  into  the  national 
arena.  But  he,  himself,  philosophically  observes,  in  quot- 
ing from  his  lore  of  reading  an  old 
Spanish  monk  of  long  ago,  "It's  not 
the  applause  that  greets  one  at  en- 
trance, but  at  departure,  that  is  im- 
portant." 

Already  fame  and  national  grati- 
tude have  plastered  him  with  dis- 
tinctions. For  instance,  only  the  other 
day,  it  seems,  when  he  was  hailed 
before  a  Congressional  investigating 
committee,  he  knocked  the  knees  out 
from  under  Old  Man  Congress  on  his 
Hill.  People  stood  about  wide-eyed 
with  astonishment  and  glee  while  he 
composed  those  historic  explosives. 
-  .  .  The  Graham  investigating  com- 
mittee reconsidered ! 

His  ride  away  from  the  Capitol, 
you  see,  was  a  glorious  one.  Then 
lie  lighted  a  cigar  and  went  back  to 
Chicago;  and  in  Evanston,  from 
which  Chicago  is  a  considerable  city 
to  the  southward,  he  was  hailed  by 
other  residents  as  the  town's  first 
citizen. 

It  was  in  Chicago,  along  toward 
1897,  that  Charles  G.  Dawes  organ- 
ized what  is  now  Chicago's  sixth 
largest  bank,  and  of  which  he  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  was  quite  a  young  man  then,  but 
he  performed  this  deed  with  such 
neatness  «nd  despatch  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  made  him  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Treasury.  He  proved  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  a  banker,  but  before 
he  became  a  banker  he  had  trained 
himself  to  be  a  lawyer  and  an  en- 
gineer. That  is  why,  when  things 
were  becoming  just  a  bit  monoto- 
nous again  he  quit  banking  at  the 
outbreak  of  our  war  and  became 
Major  Dawes,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Engineers.    With    his    usual    luck,   he      ,  ,      ,      , 

'  International 

was  among  the  first  20,000  to  follow      General   Dawes   Leav 


General    Pershing    abroad.    Before    long    he    was    General 

Dawes,   lawyer,  banker,   soldier,   apostle   of   "let's-go"   and 

"we're-on-our-way." 

After   Mr.    Harding  was   inaugurated,   he   sent   for   this 

man  of  many  parts  to   head  the   Dawes  Commission   and 

aid  in  getting  reorganization  of  the 
Government  under  waj'.  Once  more 
the  General  was  applauded,  even  at 
departure. 

Then  Mr.  Harding  sent  for  him 
again,  after  Congress  had  passed  the 
law  providing  for  a  Budget  Bureau. 
And  again  the  General  was  not 
found  wanting. 

He  came  to  Washington  the  other 
week  and  opened  offices  in  the  attic 
of  the  Treasury,  on  its  third  floor. 
From  his  windows  you  can  see  almost 
all  over  Washington,  which  perhaps 
prompted  him  to  remark  that,  in  cer- 
tain matters,  he  is  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  President.  From  his  windows 
you  can  look  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  Capitol;  also  you  can 
rest  assured  that  the  Capitol  is  look- 
ing back  at  you!  The  windows  are 
grated,  so  no  recalcitrant  bureau- 
crat can  be  shoved  out.  If  one,  or  an 
angry  Congressman,  should  be  shoved 
out,  he'd  land  almost  on  top  of  an 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Sher- 
man. On  the  pedestal  of  this  statue 
is  a  quotation  from  General  Shei'- 
man  which  General  Dawes  might 
just  as  well  have  said:  "The  legiti- 
mate end  of  war  is  a  more  perfect 
peace." 

Inside  the  office  the  shade  of  Sher- 
man marches  on,  in  Dawes.  But  tho 
on  occasion  he,  like  Sherman,  has 
said  some  things  that  were  hot  as 
hot,  he  never  swears  except  when 
moments  of  rare  lucidity  compose 
the  literal  truth.  Indeed  he  rides  his 
swivel  chair  serenely,  with  two  army 
officers  at  left  of  him;  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Kilkenny,  and  a  busy  group  of 
one  hundred  aides  at  right  of  him ; 
the  big  Government  machine  in  front 
of  him. 
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He  seems  to  be  having  a  good  time,  charging-,  with  his 
hundred.  You  find  him  to  be  a  man  of  rather  unexpected 
modesty  and  reserve — a  slender  man  with  thinning  brown 
hair  parted  near  the  middle.  He  has  a  sensitive  face  and 
Iceen  blue-grey  eyes  that  peer  out  thru  black-rimmed  spec- 
tacles and  search  you.  He  is  coatless,  with  a  big  fan  buzzing 
behind  him.  He  wears  stocks — his  collars  and  his  ties  are 
all  of  a  piece,  which  simplifies  getting  to  the  office  ahead 
of  time.  He  smokes  a  big  cigar  that  he  seems  to  puff  auto- 
matically thru  a  briar  holder,  and  he  hands  you  another. 
He  talks  to  the  point  "for  your  information  only"  while  he 
pores  over  a  mass  of  figures  and  dictates  a  letter.  He 
answers  your  questions  while  he  answers  the  phone.  He 
greets  a  tremendous  number  of  visitors  casually  and  so 
deftly  disposes  of  them  that  his  policy  remains  the  "open 
door."  Now  and  then  he  laughs — one  of  his  friends  told 
him  one  day  that  he  chortles,  and  he  chortled  again. 

It  is  his  combined  directness,  swiftness  of  decision  and 
keenness  of  discernment,  along  with  his  persuasiveness, 
that  gets  him  to,  and  over,  the  hot  spots  with  his  budget 
brigade.  He  has  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  Washing- 
ton, but  he  seems  to  like  it.  He's  a  kind  of  fire  chief — the 
President  told  him,  practically,  to  hitch  up  hose  and  lad- 
der and  put  out  all  the  burning  wastes  in  the  govern- 
mental machine.  He  began  by  stating  publicly  that  the 
$225,000  that  Congress  gave  him  with  which  to  set  up  the 
Budget  Bureau  was  a  toothpick  with  which  to  tunnel  moun- 
tains. Then,  when  the  existing  plan  was  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  do  much  for  a  few  months,  he  took  a  running 
jump  at  the  hopper  and  announced  that  he  expected  to 
save  the  neat  little  sum  of  $112,000,000  in  the  current  year. 
He  connived  a  meeting  of  all  the  Cabinet  members  and 
other  executives  of  the  Government — the  first  meeting  of 
its  kind  ever  held.  The  President,  who  presided,  pointed 
out  "the  new  realization  of  the  necessity  of  driving  at  the 
loose,  unscientific  expenditures  of  the  Government."  Then, 
remarking  that  he  stood  squarely  behind  the  General,  he 
introduced  him  as  Director  of  the  budget  brigade. 

The  General  made  a  speech  that  was  beautifully  com- 
pounded of  about  equal  parts  of  persuasion  and  urge.  He 
said  that  having  been  a  bureaucrat  himself,  he  knew  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,  and  that  when  he  was  in  office  he  made 
haste,  along  with  all  the  others,  to  see  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  no  money  appropriated  for  his 
bureau  by  any  chance,  for  want  of  expenditures,  slipped 
back  into  the  Treasury.  He  added,  however,  that  tho  Con- 
gress had  given  him,  as  Director  of  the  Budget,  little 
enough,  he'd  start  the  ante,  as  the  saying  is,  by  saving  out 
of  his  appropriations  a  fourth  of  the  total.  He  expected 
the  other  bureau  and  departmental  heads  would  follow  his 
lead. 


They  "came  across"  with  pledges  amounting  to  $112,- 
000,000, 

"So  much  velvet  for  the  taxpayer,"  was  his  gratifying 
response. 

About  the  next  day  he  swept  on,  in  orderly,  array  with 
his  one  hundred  riding  hard,  into  a  forest  fire  of  govern- 
mental confusion  and  waste. 

Having  discovered  long  before  that  the  Government 
really  did  not  know  what,  in  the  form  of  stores  and  ma- 
terials— from  steel  to  ships,  from  ships  to  furniture,  and 
furniture  to  food  and  other  materials — it  actually  owned, 
it  was  time  a  central  clearing  house  was  established.  There 
was  no  inventory  of  its  lesser  possessions;  there  were  many 
of  the  120  bureaus  and  independent  establishments  that 
had  never  made  an  inventory.  There  were  some  that  were 
selling  war  supplies,  for  instance,  at  a  half  or  third  of  their 
cost  price,  perhaps,  and  feathering  their  current  appro- 
priations with  the  proceeds,  while  others  were  going  into 
the  open  market  to  buy,  at  current  rates,  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar supplies.  There  were  instances,  thru  no  criminal  fault 
of  anyone,  but  only  thru  fault  of  plan,  of  private  con- 
tractors doubling  and  trebling  their  money  by  a  quick 
turn.  They  bought  various  things  from  the  Government 
in  the  morning,  as  it  were,  at  a  half  or  third  of  their 
value,  and  sold  them  in  the  afternoon  at  their  full  value, 
plus — sold  them  back  to  the  Government.  The  General  cor- 
rected that  in  a  minute.  Now  there  is  a  chief  coordinator, 
and  there  are  zone  coordinators;  there  have  been  surveys 
and  inventories;  and  soon,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
old  Uncle  Sam  will  know,  "just  where  he's  at,"  and  wo 
will  betide  the  bureau  that  buys  a  thing  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  in  surplus. 

Other  things  of  like  import  then  were  in  order:  Print- 
ing, for  instance;  matters  of  transportation,  and  the  like. 

You  can  say  it  this  way,  in  the  phrase  of  the  General: 
"There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  biggest  business 
in  the  world  cannot  be  made  one  of  the  most  efficient  busi- 
nesses in  the  world." 

You  gather,  now,  that  the  General  is  a  business  man, 
as  well  as  banker,  lawyer,  engineer. 

He's  more  than  these. 

He's  a  golfer  when  he  has  to  be.  But  he'd  rather  play  his 
fiddle. 

He's  a  composer — Fritz  Kreisler  has  played  his  compo- 
sitions in  public  and  has  much  to  say  about  them. 

He's  also  a  family  man.  He  has  a  married  daughter,  and 
two  adopted  children,  seven  and  ten  years  of  age,  a  boy 
and  a  girl. 

But  publicly,  of  course,  he's  now  the  Director  of  the 
budget  brigade. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Mus.  IvESLiE  Carter — Bobbed  hair  is 
beautiful. 

Artiit'u  Brisbane — No  womau  likos 
cigarets  uaturally. 

Jack  Johnson — I  have  always  tried  to 
live   by   the   Bible's   teachings. 

Grace  B.  Bobinron — Skirts  are  grow- 
ing longer.      Legs  arc  going  out. 

George  W.  Truett — The  Bible  is  the 
lamp  God  puts  into  men's  lives  to  show 
them  how  to  live  and  liow  to  die. 

Marcus  CJarvey,  "ProvisionMl  Presi- 
dent of  Africa" — We  Mil]  hog  no  nn)re  for 
rights,   but  demand  what   belongs  to  us. 

A.  H.  Woods — I  amuse  as  many  people 
as  the  gas  company  annoys,  or  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  elevates. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Emory  W.  Clark — The  motor  industry 
is  the  strongest  factor  today  in  industrial 
)estoration  in  this  country. 

J.  B.  Cranfill — I  am  made  constantly 
to  wonder  why  The  Independent  prints 
the  vaporings  of  Kd  Howe. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — I  know  of 
no  rule  that  will  work  except  the  rule  of 
putting  yourself  in  the  other's  place. 

Sara  Marshall  Cook — II:ipi)ily,  no  one 
api)ears  at  this  time  to  consider  the  full- 
ski  rt(>d  models  as  belonging  distinctly  to 
youth. 

E.  S.  Martin — Ford  and  Edison  have 
done  more  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
human    life    than    a-ny    other    two    men    of 

their   generations. 


Roy     K.     Moulton — Connecticut     mar- 
riages do  not  come  wnder  the  general  head 
of  marriage,  but  rather  under  the  head  of 
■Amusements''   or   "Lost   and   Found." 

Anne  Martin — Women  are  still  far  be- 
hind as  regards  human  rights,  and  must 
catch  ui)  with  men  before  sex  is  i)Ut  out 
of  politics  and  the  world  made  human. 

Sinclair  Lewis — The  greatest  mystery 
about  the  human  being  is  not  his  reaction 
to  sex  or  i)raise.  but  the  manner  in  which 
he  contrives  to  put  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  day. 

St.  .Toiin  Ervi.n'e — No  one  manifests 
the  slightest  astonishment  at  seeing  a 
bishop  losing  his  head.  What  would  as- 
tonish us  all  would  be  to  see  a  bishop 
keeping  his  head. 


New  Hates   for  Old 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


This  is  the  sixth  of  the  series  of  articles  on  N 
The  Independent  his  observations  of  the  changing 
Slovakia,  Serbia,  Poland  and  Russia, — observations 
European  relief  work  of  the  American  Friends  G 

Dr.  Steiner,  a  recognized  authority  and  specialis 
in  other  matters  involving  racial  characters,  custom 
cated  in  Germany.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  h 
mine  and  mill  and  factory.  A  Jew,  he  w^as  conver 
churches,  and  for  some  years  past  has  occupied  the 
Iowa,  during  which  period  he  has  alternated  teach 


ew  Europe,  in  which  Dr.  Steiner  has  been  giving 
conditions  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho- 
made  in  the  course  of  his  extended  inspection  of  the 
ommittee   of   Philadelphia. 

t  in  immigration  problems,  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
s  and  differences.  He  was  born  in  Austria,  and  edu- 
is  early  twenties,  and  worked  a  hard  way  up  thru 
ted  to  Christianity,  was  pastor  of  Congregational 
Chair  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Grinnell  College, 
ing  with  writing   and   lecturing. 


IN  Austria  the  Danube  is  still  blue;  there  alone  its 
waves  roll  to  waltz  time  and  not  to  war  tunes;  there 
alone  its  shores  are  still  sacred  to  poets,  composers  and 
lovers.  There  is  no  "Watch  on  the  Danube"  to  be  kept, 
sword  in  hand,  tho  one  can  scarcely  turn  around  in  that 
disseminated  country  without  striking  a  foreign  land. 

The  boat  on  which  I  am  traveling  sails  under  the  Hun- 
garian flag,  unchanged  in  color  and  in  its  defiant  spirit, 
and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  with  its  tilted  cross  spreads 
over  its  folds.  If  you  speak  German  when  you  step  upon 
this  boat,  the  stewards  and  officers  will  treat  you  with 
contempt;  if  you  speak  Slovak  or  Czech,  you  would  better 
have  your  morning  coffee  tasted  by  some  one  whose  life  is 
not  so  valuable  as  your  own. 

As  the  city  recedes  everything  which  the  Viennese  covet, 
and  cannot  obtain,  appears  upon  the  dining  room  tables: 
White  bread,  butter,  milk,  bacon,  coffee  and  best  of  all, 
lumps  of  sugar.  No  wonder  the  Magyars  are  haughty.  Not 
only  have  they  food  and  drink  in  abundance;  an  Hun- 
garian krone  buys  ten  Austrian  in  exchange,  and  the 
waiter  accepts  your  inferior  script  with  an  air  of  con- 
descension. 

The  journey  down  the  Danube  is  scenically  unimportant, 
but  from  the  ethnic  standpoint  most  interesting,  and  never 
before  so  much  as  now,  when  my  fellow  passengers  are 
citizens  of  new  countries  and  often  reluctantly.  Now  more 
than  ever,  they  speak  their  respective  languages  defiantly, 
and  thus  develop  new  angles  of  friction. 

The  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  has  made  the  confusion  of 
nationalities  worse  than  ever;  for  it  has  merely  transferi-ed 
the  tui'bulent  waters  of  the  old  monarchy  into  smaller  con- 
tainers, not  one  of  which  is  as  yet  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  pressure. 

I  met  Germans  who  are  reluctant  Czechs,  Magyars  who 
have  had  to  swear  allegiance  to  Slovakia  or  Rumania,  Aus- 
trians  who  are  governed  by  Italians,  and  some  whose  po- 
litical fate  is  not  yet  decided  and  who  do  not  know  where 
they  belong.  No  one  seems  quite  comfortable  under  the 
new  order,  and  my  fellow  passengers,  tho  boasting  of  their 
republics  and  kingdoms,  look  as  happy  as  the  wearer  of  a 
new  pair  of  patent  leather  shoes  when  the  sun  is  hot;  while 
those  who  have  no  new  country  to  boast  of  are  happy  in 
nursing  a  new  grudge.  Altogether,  as  I  watch  them  around 
the  breakfast  table,  these  children  of  the  old  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  they  seem  to  be  in  the  attitude  of  the 
couple  who,  after  being  divorced,  discovered  that  tho  they 
could  not  live  with  each  other  they  could  not  live  without 
each  other.  Economic  necessities  are  driving  them,  not  into 
each  other's  arms,  but  nearer  to  one  another,  and  each  is 
waiting  for  the  other  to  acknowledge  the  mistake  of  such 
complete  separation. 

The  new  confusion  begins  to  manifest  itself  at  the  first 
landing  place  from  Vienna.  The  steamboat  officials  call  it 


Poszony,  and  the  Germans  good-naturedly  say  that  they 
will  get  off  at  Pressburgh;  but  the  Slovaks  name  it  de- 
fiantly, Bratoslava,  and  they  all  get  off  at  the  same  place 
to  live  with  each  other  as  happily  as  the  proverbial  cat  and 
dog.  I  do  not  leave  the  boat  with  them,  for  it  would  mean 
the  cancellation  of  my  vise,  for  which  the  Czechs  chai-ge 
ten  dollars,  American  money.  I  go  on  to  Budapest,  the 
Danube  fortunately  being  international,  and  we  cross  the 
line  from  Czechoslovakia  into  Hungary  unmolested. 

My  Magyar  fellow  passengers  send  a  few  choice  curses 
upon  the  government  which  now  controls  the  city  hallowed 
by  the  tombs  of  Magyar  kings,  and  every  stone  of  which  is 
eloquent  of  Magyar  history.  The  Danube  broadens  as  we 
leave  Bratoslava,  the  luxurious  plain  of  Hungary  spreads 
before  us,  broad-skirted  and  picturesque  peasants  are  at 
work  in  the  fields,  town  and  cities  peacefully  rui'al  in 
their  aspect  are  left  behind,  and  as  the  night  comes  we 
pass  Margareth  Island  and  land  in  Budapest,  which  like 
all  cities  that  have  tasted  of  the  Bolshevik  terror,  is  ner- 
vous, and  the  traveler  is  met  by  excusable  suspicion. 

The  police,  the  hotel  porter,  innumerable  loyal  citizens, 
formerly  army  officers,  "watch  your  step,"  and  the  city  in 
which  one  formerly  breathed  so  peacefully  and  happily, 
smells  of  the  prison,  till  one  can  almost  hear  the  clanking 
of  the  chains.  The  white  terror  is  a  real  terror,  and  a 
gloom  has  settled  over  the  city. 

Budapest  seems  to  me  the  least  peaceful  spot  on  the 
globe,  and  no  one  disguises  the  fact  that  the  vanquished 
Magyars  are  gathering  strength  for  another  blow.  It  is 
not  mei'ely  wounded  pride  which  makes  them  build  monu- 
ments that  cry  out  for  vengeance;  not  only  is  there  a  loss 
of  peoples  and  of  territories — millions  of  their  own  race 
are  now  the  subjects  of  nations  which  are  upstarts  in  his- 
tory, and  thus  far  have  remained  culturally  beneath  them. 
The  feeling  of  France  for  her  lost  provinces,  the  Italian 
passion  for  its  Irridenta  were  never  as  strong  as  the  cry 
of  Hungary  for  her  abducted  children. 

Incapable  as  the  Magyars  had  shown  themselves  in  gov- 
erning the  minor  nationalities,  stupid  and  venal  as  were 
their  officials,  they  did  display  a  certain  attractive  chivalry. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  could  get  anything  for  money 
in  the  Hungarian  courts,  there  was  a  freedom  from  sordid- 
ness.  The  Magyar  was  an  aristocrat,  too  indolent  to  be 
severe,  too  pleasure  loving  to  be  industrious;  he  was  what 
the  Americans  call  a  "good  fellow."  Defeat  and  revolution 
have  left  their  mark  upon  him,  the  good  fellowship  is  gone, 
the  government  is  sternly  militaristic,  and  the  officials  are 
the  former  army  officers;  there  are  repression  and  un- 
speakable cruelty.  The  Hungarian  Government  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  militaristic  government  at  its  worst. 

My  visit  coincided  with  the  futile  attempt  of  the  former 
King  Charles  to  regain  his  throne,  and  while  the  houses 
were  not  flagged  for  his  welcome,  the  people  were  ready 
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for  him,  and  had  the  Little  Entente  not  threatened,  he 
would  have  been  received  in  triumph.  Hungary  is  incurably 
monarchic,  because  historically  it  is  an  aristocracy,  and 
tho  this  last  of  the  Hapsburgs  is  not  even  an  inch  a  king, 
either  physically  or  mentally,  he  is  the  constitutional  heir 
to  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  it  will  be  kept  for  him 
until  Hungary  is  sti'ong  enough  to  defy  her  encircling  foes. 
For  that  purpose  she  is  seeking  an  alliance  with  Poland, 
and  for  that  reason  she  is  guided  by  France  in  her  plans. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  one  of  the  strong  in- 
fluences for  good  in  Budapest  is  the  American  Red  Cross, 
especially  as  I  have  found  much  criticism  against  it  in 
other  places,  largely  because  of  its  bureaucratic  spirit.  The 
Red  Cross,  because  it  was  so  closely  identified  with  the 
war,  has  retained  somewhat  of  the  militaristic  spirit,  and 
its  workers  are  regarded  as  the  least  approachable  among 
our  relief  organizations.  This  evidently  is  not  true  in  Buda- 
pest, where  the  humaneness  of  its  chief  has  permeated  the 
entire  staff,  and  a  peculiarly  tender  affection  for  Ajnerica 
has  been  the  result. 

English  and  American  Quakers  are  at  work  among  the 

'  University   students,  feeding  and   clothing  them,   and   one 

can  but  wish  that  something  of  their  international  spirit 

may  be  infused  into  the  altogether  abnormal  nationalism 

of  the  Hungarians. 

I  did  not  leave 
Budapest  with  re- 
gret, tho  I  was 
again  thrilled  by 
this  modern  Euro- 
pean city  which  is 
still  typically  Hun- 
garian, its  archi- 
tecture born  out  of 
its  national  life.  I 
felt  the  majesty  of 
the  Danube,  its 
beauty  enhanced 
by  its  monumental 
bridges,  its  shores 
undesecrated  by  the 
waste  of  industry 
and  the  clutter  of 
commerce.  I  vis- 
ited the  old  haunts, 
heard  gypsy  music 
at  its  best,  and 
American  jazz 
(played  in  my 
honor)  at  its  worst. 
I  wandered  thru  its 
picturesque  mar- 
kets, my  eyes  glad- 
dened by  the  sight 
of  gorgeous  peasant  costumes,  my  hands  itching  for  their 
possession,  and  my  nose  tickled  by  the  sharp  odor  of 
paprika  lavish  and  unconfined,  offered  for  sale.  In  spite 
of  all  these  joys  it  was  painful  to  live  there  even  the  forty- 
eight  hours  the  police  allowed  me;  for  between  the  Red 
terror  and  the  White,  there  is  little  difference  to  a  liberal 
like  myself. 

I  found  nowhere  regrets,  but  for  having  lost  the  war 
no  hope  for  the  future  but  in  reconquest,  no  aim  but  in 
reestablishing  a  discredited  monarchy,  and  making  per- 
manent the  rule  of  the  privileged  class.  In  Budapest  reac- 
tion is  in  the  saddle  and  it  is  riding  rough  shod  over  lib- 
eral thought.  I  experienced  a  peculiar  feeling  of  relief 
when  my  passpoi't  was  viseed  for  my  departure,  and  when 
the  city  was  lost  in  the  level  plains  as  my  train  crawled 
reluctantly  toward  the  Czechoslovak  border.  My  joy  in 
leaving  Hungary  was  hightened  by  my  anticipation  of  re- 
turning to  my  native  country,  which,  strange  to  say,  I  was 
visiting  for  the  first  time;   as  ten  years  ago  there  was  no 
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Czechoslovakia,  not  even  in  President  Masaryk's  dreams. 
An  autonomous  Bohemia  and  a  Slovakia  in  which  the 
Slovak  tongue  was  recognized  as  the  official  language,  was 
the  most  even  guch  an  ardent  patriot  as  myself  expected. 

I  thought  that  I  would  fall  upon  my  knees  at  the  border, 
in  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  my  young  dreams  more  than  real- 
ized, I  thought  that  I  would  kiss  the  soil  of  Czechoslovakia, 
freed  from  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  now  forever 
sacred;  but  there  was  no  triumphal  arch  thru  which  to 
pass,  no  ornamental  gateway  opening  wide  its  portals  to 
the  returning  patriot  worshipper;  only  a  rough,  uninviting 
shed,  surly  looking  soldiers  and  customs  officials  who  have 
become  famous  in  all  Europe  for  the  relentlessness  of  their 
search.  If  the  judgment  day  holds  half  the  terrors  of  the 
Czechoslovak  borders,  then,  oh  sinners,  haste  and  repent! 
I  should  have  been  prepared  for  a  certain  disillusion- 
ment, for  freedom  is  not  in  new  flags  and  repainted  bar- 
riers, but  in  men's  souls.  The  landscape  was  unchanged, 
and  Slovak  goose  girls  and  geese  were  as  ubiquitous  as 
ever,  and  the  straw-thatched  villages  as  monotonously  alike 
as  of  yore;  but  I  did  expect  a  thrill,  and  I  feel  cheated  be- 
cause I  did  not  have  it.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  the  gentle- 
man who  examined  my  passport  would  fall  about  my  neck, 
and  call  for  a  robe  and  a  ring  and  the  fatted  calf;  but  he 
might  have  sensed  the  situation  when  he  saw  an  American 

passport,  and  read 
that  I  was  born  in 
this  new  country, 
and  he  might  at 
least  have  been 
civil.  Perhaps  the 
official  who  exam- 
ined my  meager 
bag  could  tell  from 
my  few  belongings 
that  I  was  a  re- 
turn i  n  g  patriot, 
breathless  to  enter 
my  native  country, 
and  he  may  have 
wished  to  show  me 
special  courtesy  by 
compelling  me  to 
undress  myself  in 
a  room  which  was 
a  good  many  de- 
grees below  com- 
fortable warmth ; 
but  when  he  poked 
his  fingers  into  my 
armpits  I  thought 
he  carried  his  joy- 
ous welcome  too 
far. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  my  experience  was  no  ex- 
ception; for  men  came  out  of  other  such  torture  chambers, 
pale  and  trembling  or  flushed  and  wrathful;  one  woman 
grew  hysterical,  and  one  fainted,  and  had  to  be  revived  by 
a  physician.  The  few  kronen  of  revenue  which  are  added 
to  the  treasury  because  of  this  superior  vigilance,  cannot 
compensate  the  republic  for  the  ill  will  engendered,  and 
such  super-zeal  ought  to  be  curbed  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  will  the  new  country  needs. 

At  last  I  was  free,  or  at  least  I  thought  I  was,  to  kneel 
down  and  kiss  the  earth  or  give  vent  to  my  emotions  in  a 
less  ardent  way,  when  I  was  accosted  by  two  minor  of- 
ficials who  demanded  a  tax  on  my  bag,  just  because  it  was 
a  bag.  Having  no  Czechish  change,  I  had  to  return  to  the 
station  to  get  the  proper  kronen,  and  by  the  time  that  for- 
mality was  over  and  I  had  relieved  my  feelings,  my  patriot- 
ism and  my  enthusiasm  had  vanished,  and  I  entered  my 
new  native  country  with  my  much  dampened  stock  of  joy 
at  low  ebb.  [Continued  on  page  110 


The  Irish  of  It 

By  Preston  Slosson 


THE  attention  of  the  world  is  now  centered  on  Ireland, 
where  a  great  experiment  in  national  self-determina- 
tion is  being  undertaken.  The  experiment  can  no 
longer  be  postponed;  on  that  point  all  are  agreed.  But 
what  methods  shall  be  pursued  and  what  results  may  be 
expected;  it  is  here  that  doctors  disagree.  With  logic  some- 
what too  simple  and  narrow  Dr.  De  Valera  reduces  every- 
thing to  a  syllogism: 

Major  premise:  All  nations  should  be  independent. 

Minor  premise:   Ireland  is  a  nation. 

Conclusion :  Ireland  should  be  independent. 

But  political  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  geometry. 
Geometry  deals  with  points,  lines,  planes  and  solids  that 
are  always  regular  and  standardized.  Politics  deals  with 
shifting  clouds  of  popular  prejudices  and  desires,  with  na- 
tions that  blend  into  other  nations,  with  independence 
which  is  always  a  matter  of  more  or  less,  with  the  in- 
tricate entanglement  of  economic,  political,  racial,  re- 
ligious and  historical  factors.  Is  Finland  a  nation,  or  only 
the  Finnish-speaking  part  of  Finland?  Is  India  a  nation,  or 
a  group  of  nations?  Is  there  a  definitely  defined  Ukrainian 
nation?  Is  Canada  a  mere  colony  or  an  independent  nation 
allied  to  Great  Britain?  Is  Haiti  really  independent  during 
American  occupation?  How  far  is  Iceland  independent  of 
Denmark?  Is  Egypt  a  sovereign  nation  or  not?  Are  small 
nations,  dominated  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  Great  Powers, 
really  more  independent  than  remote  self-governing  col- 
onies belonging  to  these  Powers?  What  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  "mandate,"  "protectorate,"  "autonomy,"  "sphere  of 
influence"?  The  only  thing  one  can  say  in  advance  about 
the  Irish  national  question  is  that,  like  all  other  such  ques- 
tions, it  must  present  features  peculiar  to  itself;  it  must 
be  unlike  all  other  national  questions!  An  Irish  bull,  this, 
but  a  true  one. 

The  Irish  nationality  is  a  product  of  history.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  race;  there  is  no  Irish  race.  The  dark  aborigines 
of  the  Neolithic  age,  the  ruddy  Kelt,  the  fair  Scandinavian, 
the  warlike  Norman,  the  dour  Scotch  Puritan  in  succes- 
sive waves  of  invasion  have  contributed  their  best  pioneer 
blood  to  the  peopling  of  this  lonely  western  outpost  of 
Europe : — 

Where  Patrick  and  Brandan  westerly 
Looked  out  at  last  on  a  landless  sea 
And  the  sun's  last  smile. 

All  of  the  racial  elements  that  enter  into  the  modern 
Irishman  are  found,  in  slightly  different  proportions,  in 
England.  It  is  nonsense,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  old  cant 
of  the  Irish  as  an  inferior  race  "incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment." It  is  equally  nonsense  to  find  some  mysterious  wick- 
edness in  the  "Saxon"  conqueror.  Englishman,  Irishman, 
Scotchman,  and  American  of  British  descent  are  all  close 
blood  brothers. 

And  they  all  speak  the  same  language.  No  doubt  Irish 
patriots  have  endeavored  with  some  success  to  revive  the 
ancient  Gaelic.  But  the  common  tongue  of  Ireland  is  Eng- 
lish and  it  is  in  English  that  Ireland  has  made  its  great  con- 
tributions to  literature:  Swift,  Steele,  Moore,  Shaw,  Yeats, 
Dunsany,  Synge  and  so  many  other  masters  of  the  com- 
mon Anglo-Keltic  world  speech.  Gaelic  will  never  be  to 
Ireland  what  Polish  is  to  the  Pole,  the  inmost  essence  of 
nationality. 

Nor  is  Ireland  the  product  of  geography.  Ireland  is  not 
an  isolated  island;  it  is  part  of  an  archipelago.  Geograph- 
ically, as  well  as  racially  and  linguistically,  the  British 
Isles  are  a  unit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  British  will 
never  consent  to  complete  Irish  independence.  We  have 
our  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  for  our  safety  we  will  not  per- 


mit fui'ther  European  conquests  on  American  soil.  With 
even  more  reason,  the  British  insist  that  for  their  safety 
the  British  archipelago  must  be  part  of  the  same  Empire 
and  be  policed  by  a  single  fleet.  Moreover,  the  Irish  nation- 
ality does  not  even  cover  the  whole  island,  for  in  the  north 
there  is  a  small  but  compact  settlement  determined  to 
raise  civil  war  rather  than  to  submit  to  separation  from 
the  British  Empire. 

Two  historical  events  have  made  Ireland  a  distinct  na- 
tionality; unwilling  to  accept,  as  Scotland  and  Wales  have 
accepted,  union  with  England  in  a  common  Parliament; 
unwilling  even  to  agree  upon  a  measure  of  home  rule.  One 
of  these  events  was  the  English  conquest  and  the  manner 
of  English  rule;  the  other  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Conquest  by  England  is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a 
country.  Next  to  the  Americans  the  English  have  been  the 
mildest  of  rulers  over  distant  colonies  and  barbaric  or  half- 
civilized  peoples.  No  one  who  knows  the  facts  can  question 
that  British  Asia,  British  Africa  and  the  British  Pacific 
islands  are  far  better  off  under  English  administration 
than  under  native  despots  or  the  harsh  colonial  rule  of  the 
nations  of  continental  Europe. 

But  the  English  regarded  Ireland  neither  as  a  colony  to 
be  gently  lifted  to  prosperity,  nor  as  a  kindred  people,  like 
the  Scotch,  to  be  taken  into  full  partnership  as  rulers  of 
the  Empire.  To  the  English  Ireland  was  a  mere  military 
rampart  on  the  west;  a  door  to  be  closed  against  invaders 
from  the  continent.  As  long  as  the  door  remained  closed 
the  English  did  not  actively  oppress  Ireland;  they  simply 
let  the  country  go  to  ruin  thru  neglect  and  economic  decay. 
When  an  enemy  tried  to  force  his  way  thru  the  door  and 
was  aided  by  a  popular  insurrection  of  the  Irish  (as  has 
happened  time  and  again  from  the  time  when  Spanish 
soldiers  were  landed  in  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth down  to  the  Sinn  Fein  insurrection  at  a  crisis  of  the 
war  with  Germany)  the  English,  with  a  muttered  curse, 
would  slam  the  door  shut  with  abrupt  severity.  Bismarck 
told  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  that  Germany  had  an- 
nexed them  not  for  the  sake  of  ruling  them  but  merely  as 
a  bulwark  against  France.  Ireland  was  England's  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  was  ruled  repressively  for  the  same  reason. 

BUT  Ireland  was  not  a  mere  bulwark,  it  was  a  nation  of 
upstanding,  proud,  warlike  Europeans.  The  English  rule 
in  Ireland,  to  which  Englishmen,  intent  on  vaster  issues 
the  world  around,  gave  hardly  a  thought,  simply  blocked 
the  whole  sky  for  Ireland.  It  was  not  until  after  the  great 
famine  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
kindly  but  ignorant  and  indifferent  mass  of  the  British 
public  gave  any  serious  thought  to  Irish  affairs,  whereas 
the  Irish  had  been  brooding  over  their  wrongs  for  cen- 
turies. The  British  could  not  realize  how  deep  a  chasm  of 
resentment  had  sundered  the  Irish  national  consciousness 
from  any  loyalty  to  the  British  crown.  They  offered  con- 
cessions: Catholic  emancipation,  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  protection  of  the  tenant  against  the  landlord,  and, 
at  last,  home  rule  bills.  They  were  quite  honestly  hurt  and 
surprized  to  find  that  no  reforms  and  no  concessions  could 
turn  the  edge  of  Irish  wrath.  The  English  weakness  for 
half-way  measures  and  belated,  inadequate  reforms  col- 
lided with  the  Irish  weakness  for  extreme  demands  and 
abstract  principles.  There  was  a  time  when  Ireland  might 
have  accepted  home  rule,  but  when  the  English  were  ready 
to  grant  it  the  Irish  rejected  mere  "stat€s'  rights"  and  in- 
sisted on  full  recognition  of  their  national  status. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  misunderstanding  between 
Ireland    and    England    was    complicated    by    the    division 
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within  Ireland  itself.  The  Protestant  Reformation  which 
cleft  Christendom  in  twain  divided  Ireland  also.  Belfast 
will  not  submit  to  Dublin  and  Dublin  will  accept  no  meas- 
ure of  home  rule  which  does  not  include  Belfast.  The  same 
geographical  fate  which  condemned  Ireland  to  be  a  near 
neighbor  of  Great  Britain,  condemned  the  "orange"  mi- 
nority to  dwell  on  the  same  island  with  the  "green"  ma- 
jority. 

Since  the  British  cannot  be  compelled  or  persuaded  to 
agree  to  complete  Irish  independence,  and  since  .  Ireland 
is  determined  to  be  a  nation,  the  only  alternative  to  con- 
tinued civil  war  is  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  recon- 
ciling these  claims.  Is  there  such  a  possibility? 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  British  made  a  num- 
ber of  useful  inventions;  some  by  foresight,  more  by  acci- 
dent. Among  these  was  the  Dominion.  There  is  nothing 
quite  like  the  Dominion  outside  the  British  Empire,  and, 
like  most  British  institutions,  it  is  not  in  the  least  what 
it  appears  to  be.  In  theory  a  Dominion  is  a  mere  colony 
with  a  form  of  government  much  like  that  of  an  American 
territory.  It  sends  no  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  has  no  direct  share  in  the  government  of  the  Empire. 
It  has  a  local  legislature,  but  its  Governor  is  appointed 
from  Great  Britain.  Ireland,  which  at  present  is  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  even  beyond  its  propor- 
tionate population,  would  at  first  thought  only  lose  to  ac- 
cept Dominion  status. 

But  in  actual  fact  the  Dominion  has  come  to  be  vir- 
tually an  independent  republic  permanently  allied  to  the 
rest  of  the  Empire.  As  a  Dominion  Ireland  would,  as 
Lloyd  George  says,  "enjoy  complete  autonomy  in  taxation 
and  fyiance;  that  she  will  maintain  her  own  courts  of  law 
and  judges;  that  she  will  maintain  her  own  military  forces 
for  home  defense,  her  own  constabulary  and  her  own 
police;  that  she  will  take  over  the  Irish  postal  services  and 
all  matters  relating  to  education,  land,  agriculture,  mines 
and  minerals,  forestry,  housing,  labor,  unemployment, 
transport,  trade,  the  public  health,  insurance  and  liquor 
traffic" — not  much  else  left  is  there?  England  would  re- 
tain, what  alone  she  has  a  right  to  demand,  military  guar- 
antees against  Ireland's  becoming  a  hostile  nation,  or  the 
tool  of  a  hostile  nation. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Ireland  would  not  only  be  wholly 
self-governing  in  domestic  matters,  but  as  a  Dominion  she 
would  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  great  Imperial 
Conferences  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
meets  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions,  not  to 
give  them  orders  but  to  learn  their  point  of  view  on  for- 
eign affairs  and  the  concerns  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

More  yet.  Ireland  as  a  Dominion  would  presumably  have 
the  right  enjoyed  by  other  British  Dominions  of  separate 
representation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Surely  that  is  recognition  of  Irish  nationality.  And,  inci- 
dentally, it  would  put  an  end  to  the  silly  argument  that 
the  separate  representation  of  the  British  Dominions  in  the 
League  Assembly  means  that  "Great  Britain  casts  six 
votes  to  our  one."  Does  anyone  think  that  the  Irish  mem- 
ber of  the  League  Assembly  is  going  to  vote  just  as  Lloyd 
George  tells  him? 

But  how  about  Ulster?  Does  Dominion  government  offer 
anything  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  orange  Ireland?  Well, 
orange  Ireland  is  a  minority  and  minorities  must  yield  to 
majorities.  All  Ireland  has  a  smaller  population  than 
New  York  City.  To  make  Ireland  an  independent  nation 
would  be  like  the  secession  of  New  York  from  the  United 
States,  but  to  make  Protestant  Ulster  independent  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland  would  be  like  making  Manhattan  island  in- 
dependent of  the  rest  of  New  York!  In  consideration  for 
remaining  within  the  Empire,  orange  Ireland  must  con- 
sent to  be  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Ireland.  But  there  may 
be  conceded  to  this  irreconcilable  alien  enclave  a  local  leg- 
islature within  the  Dominion,  just  as  Quebec  has  its  own 


provincial    legislature    subordinate   to   that   of   all    Canada. 

There  is  no  perfect  solution  for  any  problem  so  tangled 
as  that  of  Ireland.  But  the  best  that  statesmen  have  yet  de- 
vised is  this: 

The  British  Empire,  a  league  of  the  free  and  equal  na- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Newfoundland,  Ireland  and  (some  day) 
India. 

Ireland,  a  nation  within  this  league. 

Protestant  Ulster,  a  state,  with  states'  rights  within  the 
Irish  nation. 

The  Changing  Hour 

FIVE  years  ago  Uncle  Sam  was  heartbroken  because  he 
had  no  merchant  ships;  now  he  is  bowed  with  grief  be- 
cause he  can't  get  rid  of  them. 

"Going  Over"  the  House 

WHAT  a  revolution  is  to  the  nation,  what  an  earth- 
quake is  to  the  city,  that  a  moving  day  or  a  gen- 
eral renovation  is  to  the  home.  When  the  closets 
yield  their  skeletons  and  the  bureau  drawers  give  up  their 
dead;  when  attics  and  cellars  make  both  ends  meet;  when 
lamentations  are  upon  the  air  and  wrapping  paper  on  the 
beds — then  the  heart  of  man  is  open  to  receive  new  truths, 
to  reexamine  philosophies  and  creeds. 

The  old  doctrine  that  things  should  be  kept  "because 
they  will  come  in  handy  some  day"  receives  a  staggering- 
blow.  The  Japanese,  so  it  is  said,  live  in  houses  so  simple 
and  void  of  furniture  that  to  us  they  look  as  tho  the  in- 
habitants had  just  moved  out;  we  live  in  houses  so  clut 
tered  up  that  to  a  Japanese  they  seem  as  tho  a  family  had 
just  moved  in  and  had  not  yet  had  time  to  put  things  away. 
On  moving  day  how  one  envies  the  Japanese  who  is  con- 
tent to  furnish  his  home  with  six  screens,  five  mats,  two 
fans,  three  vases  and  one  flower.  No  doubt  the  Japanese 
often  suffers  from  the  lack  of  some  convenient  article.  But 
so  do  we.  The  only  difference  in  principle  is  that  the  Jap- 
anese did  not  have  the  thingumbob  in  question,  whereas  we 
have  it  but  cannot  find  it. 

We  open  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  more  commonly  called 
the  spare  room,  and  find  in  it  everything  that  we  have 
carefully  stored  away  for  future  use  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Item,  a  painting  by  second  cousin  Carrie,  which  we 
kept  in  order  to  hang  up  in  a  prominent  place  when  she 
visited  us  three  summers  ago.  Of  course  when  she  did  come 
we  couldn't  find  the  picture. 

Item,  the  camp  chair  we  mislaid  four  vacations  since. 
Also  one  tennis  racket. 

Item,  an  address  book  ten  years  old.  Of  course,  half  the 
people  listed  in  it  have  moved  since  we  lost  it. 

Item,  five  envelopes  of  clippings  on  the  Russo-Japanese 
war. 

Item,  forty  old  magazines  with  useful  articles  carefully 
marked  with  blue  pencil  and  then  filed  away  for  safety. 
Too  "safe"  alas! 

Item,  about  five  miles  of  cord  and  string.  And  we 
couldn't  find  an  inch  when  we  had  to  do  up  packages  last 
Christmas ! 

Item,  a  perfectly  good  brief  case.  And  we  had  to  buy 
another  one  because  we  couldn't  find  that. 

Item,  a  scrap  book  full  of  photographs  in  all  stages  of 
preservation,  but  mostly  without  dates  or  names  or  ex- 
planatory titles. 

Items,  a  china  dog;  a  Roosevelt  and  Johnson  campaign 
button;  a  subway  transfer  (vintage  of  1913);  five  Korean 
postage  stamps;  a  bag  of  sometime  walnuts;  a  college  ban- 
ner; a  "Votes  for  Women"  banner;  a  cook  book  without  a 
cover;  a  pocketbook  with  six  pennies  in  it;  an  odd  shoe;  a 
bag  of  Indian  arrowheads;  art  calendars  for  1909,  1911, 
1916  and  1918;  an  avalanche  of  picture  postcards;  a  Latin 
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grammar;  a  bathing  suit;  a  blanket;  a  shoestring;  a  bottle 
of  castor  oil;  a  tax  receipt;  an  uncashed  check  for  $2.53; 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Governor  long  since  out  of 
office;  three  notebooks;  four  diaries;  a  heap  of  "winter 
flannels";  a  disused  oil  stove;  a  hopelessly  moth-eaten  over- 
coat; a  file  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  month  of  June, 
1914;  a  leaky  hot  water  bottle;  a  not-at-all  leaky  but  hith- 
erto missing  Thermos  bottle;  a  pair  of  opera  glasses;  a 
rickety  hat  stand;  the  long-lost  key  to  the  big  trunk;  and 
dust  enough  to  make  a  mountain  range. 

No  doubt  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  was 
started  by  someone  who  had  just  been  house-cleaning.  It 
seems  impossible  that  so  many  things  were  ever  actually 
acquired  by  us  (we  don't  buy  very  much,  now  do  we?)  and 
kept.  They  must  have  grown  in  the  dark  corners  of  their 
own  accord. 

We  resolve  that  next  time  we  start  housekeeping  we  will 
file  everything  carefully  away — in  the  oubliette — where 
we  know  it  will  be  lost  anyhow  and  we  won't  have  to  worry 
hunting  for  it. 

Hard  Times  and  Harder  Times 

MANY  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  heat- 
stricken  and  it  may  cause  a  dangerous  rise  of  tem- 
perature to  suggest  that  even  this  year  the  United  States 
is  the  best  of  summer  resorts.  But  that  seems  to  be  the 
case.  We  hear  of  a  thermometer  in  far  Quebec  standing  at 
96  degrees  Fahrenheit;  of  serpents  and  butterflies — strange 
companions,  surely! — invading  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  from  the  plains  below;  of  a  rainless  summer  in 
the  usually  soggy  British  Isles;  of  Eskimo  bathing  parties 
in  Arctic  Spitzbergen.  The  hot  summer  seems  to  be  world 
wide,  and  the  sun  to  touch  us  more  gently  than  countries 
much  nearer  the  pole. 

And  is  not  the  same  true  of  the  economic  "bad  weather" 
we  are  experiencing?  There  is  much  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment, strikes  are  frequent,  bad  feeling  exists  between  dif- 
ferent classes,  the  tax  burden  is  heavy,  trade  is  stagnant, 
politics  is  on  a  low  level  of  partizan  opportunism.  All  very 
true.  But  compare  the  United  States  in  any  of  these  respects 
with  other  countries  at  the  present  time,  and  we  should  feel 
ashamed  of  our  worries.  The  times  are  hot  and  the  times 
are  hard;  but  they  are  hotter  and  harder  elsewhere. 

The  Spirit  of  Independence 

By  Ha^Tie  Davis 

THE  American  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776 
won  the  world  war  of  1914-1918.  If  the  thirteen 
colonies  had  remained  under  British  sovereignty  the 
people  of  other  European  countries  could  not  have  come 
here  as  they  did.  Canada  today  with  a  larger  area  than 
the  United  States  has  fewer  people  than  the  State  of  New 
York.  Europeans  did  not  truly  flow  from  subjection  to 
their  own  dynasty  into  subjection  to  the  German  House 
of  Hanover,  on  the  English  throne.  But  they  did  fly  from 
subjection  of  their  own  dynasties  into  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  rights 
and  opportunities  were  equal,  not  only  among  Europeans 
of  all  nationalities,  but  among  the  individuals  of  these 
races,  regardless  of  antecedents,  personal  or  national. 

In  consequence  the  population  of  the  United  States 
greatly  enlarged  itself  from  without  at  the  expense  of 
European  countries  as  well  as  from  within  from  natural 
increase.  And  the  power  of  the  people,  individually  and 
collectively,  whether  immigrant  or  native,  continued  to  in- 
crease, in  consequence  of  their  living  under  institutions 
which  necessarily  increased  their  well-deserved  self-confi- 
dence. 

The  people  who  came  here  were  adventurous  characters 
to  start  with,  preferring  to  "fly  to  ills  they  knew  not  of 
rather  than  bear  the  ills  they  had."  Here  they  were  con- 


stantly subjected  to  the  influence  of  recognized  equality  of 
right.  They  had  to  become  self-respecting,  self-confident, 
efficient,  or  go  down  under  the  stress  of  competition.  No 
governmental  agencies  and  hoary  institutions  lent  support 
to  the  less  capable.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  became  the 
political  as  well  as  the  natural  law  of  the  land.  And  it  is 
not  self-glorification  to  say  that  the  representative  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  his  extraction,  stands  on  a  higher  level 
of  deserved  self-confidence  and  respect  than  the  correspond- 
ing people  from  whose  ranks  he  came  in  Europe.  And 
practically  all  Americans  came  from  some  European  coun- 
try except  the  ten  million  negroes  and  the  quarter  of  a 
million  Indians.  While  Asiatics  are  here  they  are  negligible, 
Asiatics  of  all  kinds  in  this  country  being  fewer  in  number 
than  the  living  descendants  of  the  original  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  which  proclaimed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  here  in  1776,  found  its  next  expres- 
sion in  France,  and  out  of  that  convulsion  came  one  of  the 
greatest  manifestations  of  national  power  ever  seen  in  this 
world.  Out  of  that  ordeal  France  emerged  as  the  great 
democracy  of  Europe,  standing  high  above  her  own  former 
self,  not  only  in  political  status  but  in  individual  worth, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  destruction  wrought  by  the 
Revolution.  The  part  played  by  France  in  the  World  War 
is  proof  of  where  the  French  people  stand  today.  But  for 
our  Revolution,  and  the  part  of  the  French  in  it,  and  but 
for  their  Revolution  and  the  victory  of  "Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,"  despite  the  concerted  opposition  of  all 
Europe  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Napoleons,  the  French  people 
would  not  have  been  what  they  now  are.  And  if  they  had 
not  been  what  they  are  they  could  not  have  done  what 
they  did  in  1914-1918. 

In  consequence  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Revolution  in  France  and  the  resultant 
convulsion  of  Europe,  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America  de- 
clared to  achieve  their  independence,  and  were  recognized 
by  the  United  States. 

When  the  European  powers  of  the  day  thought  that  the 
principles  of  liberty,  which  had  successfully  lifted  their 
head  in  America,  had  been  brought  thoroly  into  sub- 
jection in  Europe  by  the  restoration  of  the  monarchies  of 
France,  Spain  and  Naples,  by  the  concert  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean monarchs  and  their  governments,  these  monarchs 
conspired  to  re-subjugate  America  by  concerted  action. 
Great  Britain  had  participated  in  stamping  out  youthful 
democracy  as  it  appeared  on  the  European  continent,  but 
faltered  at  joining  in  a  concerted  movement  of  Europe 
against  America,  and  so  this  unholy  design,  as  fomented 
by  the  Holy  Alliance  with  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria as  the  chief  conspirators,  was  communicated  to  the 
American  Minister  at  London  by  the  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  Great  Britain.  This  information  was  passed  on  to 
President  Monroe,  together  with  Connings's  proposal  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  make  a  joint  declara- 
tion against  the  proposed  plan.  The  United  States  did  not 
take  time  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  England  as  to  a 
proper  course  in  this  crisis,  but  staked  its  own  existence 
upon  turning  against  any  combination  of  Europe  that 
dared  to  undertake  the  suppression  of  achieved  liberty  in 
any  part  of  America.  England  then  announced  her  own 
policy,  which  was,  that,  in  case  that  scheme  was  carried 
forward,  England  would  take  such  action  as  her  interest 
might  seem  to  require. 

Thus  all  Spanish  America  which  had,  previously,  de- 
clared and  achieved  its  independence,  was  established  as 
free  and  independent,  and  the  people  of  these  lands  were 
raised  on  a  higher  level  of  individual  and  national  capacity. 
Into  these  countries  also  there  has  flowed  from  Europe  a 
continually  increasing  stream  of  adventurous  people  until 
the  number  of  republics  in  the  New  World,  fashioned  in 
the  likeness  of  this  nation,  is  about  equal  to  the  number 
of  monarchies   of  the   Old    World,   and   the    population   of 
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these  republics  is  constantly  augmented  at  the  expense  of 
European  countries,  in  addition  to  their  own  natural  in- 
crease. The  population  of  Europe  still  exceeds  that  of  all 
America,  but  man  for  man  the  capacity  and  power  of  the 
American,  North  or  South,  exceeds  that  of  her  European 
brother,  and  the  population  of  America  is  gaining  so  on 
that  of  Europe  that  the  day  is  in  sight  when  there  will  be 
more  people  in  America  than  in  all  Europe,  and  a  great 
deal  more  power,  a  direct  outcome  of  the  daring  which  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  1776 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1822. 

The  next  notable  appearance  of  the  Spirit  of  1776  was 
in  Germany  and  Hungary,  when  the  Revolution  of  1848 
convulsed  those  countries.  That  Revolution  failed  of 
success  in  Hungary  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  interven- 
tion of  Russia  on  the  side  of  despotism  at  the  crisis  of  the 
conflict.  But  this  opened  the  floodgates  from  those  parts 
of  Europe  for  an  influx  of  the  very  best  of  Hungarian  and 
German  people  into  the  United  States,  where  they  found 
already  awaiting  them  the  liberty  they  had  failed  to 
achieve  at  home.  It  is  needless  to  mention  any  names  be- 
yond Louis  Kossuth  and  Carl  Schurz.  They  speak  for  and 
represent  multitudes.  I  will  mention  one  other.  Gottlief 
Bartholdt — love  of  good  Bartholdt  was  exiled  from  Ger- 
many for  his  part  in  that  revolution,  but  his  son  Richard 
achieved  the  ambition  of  his  life,  which  was  born  of  that 
Revolution,  to  be  an  American  citizen.  His  recognized 
worth  placed  him  in  due  time  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Tenth  District  of  Missouri  and  kept  him 
there  for  about  two  score  years.  Perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  of  any  German-born  person  in  the  United 
States  was  the  delivery  of  the  address  by  Hon.  Richard 
Bartholdt  when  the  French  Society  of  Saint  Larus  was 
celebrating  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile  in  1904.  The  French 
people  in  America  inviting  a  man  born  in  Germany  to  de- 
liver the  address  when  they  celebrate  the  overthrow  of 
autocracy  at  Paris! 

This  is  an  incident  for  which  our  whole  country,  and  in- 
deed the  world,  can  well  be  grateful,  for  it  proves  what 
the  solution  of  racial  and  national  animosities  is,  and  that 
this  solution  is  found  and  is  actually  operating  here  in 
America.  From  here  it  will  ultimately  spread  to  the  whole 
world. 

The  movement  which  brought  Richard  Bartholdt  from 
the  principality  of  Reuss  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  to  the 
halls  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  July  14  cele- 
bration at  St.  Louis,  as  spokesman  of  the  House,  made  its 
original  entry  into  human  affairs  long  before  America  was 
discovered,  but  its  great  modern  initiative  was  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1776  and  its  latest  achievement  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  Argonne,  where  men  of  German  as  well 
as  of  British  extraction  hailing  from  the  United  States 
united  with  the  French,  British,  Belgian,  and  other  Allies 
in  the  overthrow  of  autocracy  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

TO  what  extent  did  the  American  Revolution  of  1776,  and 
the  resultant  German  Revolution  of  1848,  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  success  of  this  endeavor?  The  vital  statistics 
kept  at  Washington  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
give  aid  in  answering  the  question.  They  show  that  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  present  man  power  of  the  United  States 
had  its  origin  in  the  British  Isles,  and  that  20  per  cent,  had 
its  origin  in  Germany.  In  other  words  Germany  has  con- 
tributed to  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
half  as  many  people  as  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Ireland. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  American  man  power  is  about  33  1/3 
per  cent  of  the  man  power  of  Germany.  So  that  the  Revo- 
lution of  1776  in  America  and  of  1848  in  Germany  sub- 
tracted from  the  German  body  of  Europe  about  one-third 
of  its  size  and  more  than  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
its  power,  and  added  this  power  to  the  United  States.  Sup- 
pose this  per  cent  of  its  power  had   not  been   withdrawn 


from  Germany,  but  had  remained  there  to  be  put  forth 
on  the  Teutonic  side,  instead  of  being  here  and  most  of 
it  available  for  use  of  the  Allies.  What  difference  would 
that  have  made  when  Haig's  back  was  against  the  wall? 

Suppose  you  subtract  an  additional  per  cent  of  power 
which  would  have  been  lacking,  if  the  British  in  America 
in  1776  had  not  been  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  Independence 
to  revolt  in  1776,  if  the  French  of  that  day  had  not  re- 
sponded to  the  same  spirit  by  assisting  the  Americans  and 
then  going  thru  the  ordeal  of  applying  our  principles  to 
their  own  home  affairs.  Subtract  also  an  additional  per 
cent  of  power  acquired  by  England  herself  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution.  That 
was  a  lesson  well  given,  and  in  time  (after  1810),  well 
received.  A  good  per  cent  has  to  be  added  to  the  present 
power  of  the  British  Empire,  as  a  result  of  the  effect 
within  that  empire  of  the  truth  uttered  thru  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  made  good  in  fact  when  Lord 
Cornwallis  surrendered  the  sword  of  Britain  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Yorktown  in 
Virginia,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1781. 

This  historic  incident  did  the  people  resident  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  good.  They  stood  thereafter  on  a  higher  level, 
after  this  defeat  of  their  proud  government  in  its  efforts 
to  go  along  a  bad  way.  It  exalted  the  people  who  still  re- 
mained within  the  empire,  tho  resident  in  the  distant  pos- 
sessions. When  the  crisis  came  in  1914  these  dominions 
were  peopled  with  strong  self-respecting,  self-confident, 
almost  self-sufficient  citizens,  made  so  by  long  exercise  of 
self-government  and  yet  devoted  to  their  mother  country. 
Their  aid  was  no  small  factor,  and  a  good  per  cent  of  the 
power  possessed  by  them  is  an  outcome  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence.  All  things  considered  it  is  perhaps  a  fair 
estimate  that  our  Revolution  and  the  love  of  liberty  which 
it  fathered  and  the  power  which  it  subtracted  from  the 
agents  of  autocracy  and  aggression  during  the  intervening 
century  and  a  half  and  then  placed  on  the  side  of  right 
and  justice  in  the  recent  world  convulsion,  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  conflict,  was  about  50  per  cent.  What  would 
have  been  the  result  if  the  Germans  had  had  50  per  cent 
more  power  than  they  did  have  and  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  than  the  power 
they  possessed. 

It  was  indeed  well  that  Pershing  could  say,  "Lafayette 
we  are  here."  It  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
made  that  word  possible.  It  was  also  well  that  the  ace  of 
the  aces  was  a  Rickenbacker  and  the  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  Kahn. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  made  that  possible  also. 

The  issue  was  a  move  of  good  people  of  the  British, 
French,  German,  indeed  of  all  races,  for  the  overthrow  of 
autocracy  and  aggression,  as  manifested  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna  and  Petersburg  in  1914,  even  as  they  had  striven 
individually  against  autocracy  and  aggression  as  mani- 
fested at  London  in  1776,  at  Paris  in  1790,  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna  in  1848,  at  Petersburg  all  the  time. 

It  was  not  food  that  won  the  war  as  Hoover  said.  It  was 
not  ships  that  won  the  war  as  many  said.  It  was  not  men 
that  won  the  war  as  most  people  believed.  It  was  not 
France,  nor  Britain,  nor  the  United  States  of  America  that 
won  the  war.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Independence,  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  which  found  appropriate  expression 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  of  the  French  and 
German  Revolutions  on  the  other  side,  and  which  has  been 
transforming  Britain  from  the  days  of  King  John  and  be-  . 
fore  down  to  the  present  moment.  ^ 

These  are  some  of  the  ripened  but  generally  unrecog- 
nized fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  whose  voice  was  lifted 
on  high  at  Philadelphia  in  1776,  and  which  will  never  again 
be  silenced.  The  spirit  which  accomplished  these  things  is 
equal  to  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done,  in  dethroning 
evil  and  enthroning  good,  everywhere,  for  all  time. 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


Here  Come  the  Taxes! 

ON  August  20  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
internal  revenue  bill  substantially  as  it  had  been 
worked  out  by  Chairman  Fordney  and  the  Republican  ma- 
jority of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee.  The  final  vote  of 
274  to  125  closely  conformed  to  party  lines.  Three  Demo- 
crats, two  of  whom  were  from  Louisiana,  supported  the 
Republican  tax  revision,  and  nine  Republicans,  all  from 
the  Middle  West,  joined  the  Democrats  to  oppose  it.  But 
the  real  test  of  strength  was  on  a  motion  to  return  the 
bill  to  committee  with  instructions  to  restore  the  high 
surtaxes  on  large  incomes.  This  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  230  to  169,  but  included  in  the  minority  were 
fifty  Republican  insurgents  who  feared  that  the  revised 
revenue  plan  would  not  tax  the  rich  sufficiently.  The  new 
revenue  bill  is  expected  to  yield  $3,200,000,000  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  $2,800,000,000  the  year  after. 
The  excess  profits  tax  is  abolished  completely  and  the  sur- 
tax on  personal  incomes  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  32  per 
cent.  But  neither  change  is  to  take  place  until  January  1, 
1922.  The  Republican  caucus  had  a  warm  discussion  over 
the  delay,  the  western  Representatives  contending  that  to 
fix  any  earlier  date  would  be  retroactive  legislation,  since 
it  would  be  late  in  the  present  year  before  the  new  revenue 
law  could  be  put  into  final  effect.  On  the  motion  of  Repre- 
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Firing  the  cook 


sentative  Mann  of  Illinois  the  delay  was  voted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  96  to  87.  The  original  program  of  the  committee, 
in  advance  of  the  Republican  caucus,  had  been  to  repeal 
the  excess  profits  tax  and  to  reduce  the  income  tax  as  from 
January  1,  1921. 

This  change  involved  the  postponement  of  the  increased 
income  tax  on  corporations  also  to  January  1,  1922.  The 
original  plan  had  been  to  increase  this  tax  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  but  the  committee  decided  to  make  the  tax  only 


12%   per  cent.   The  present  $2,000  exemption  is   retained. 

Many  changes  were  made  in  the  administrative  details 
of  the  personal  income  tax,  tho  existing  rates  are  main- 
tained except  for  the  surtaxes  on  the  highest  incomes.  Ex- 
emptions to  married  and  family  men  have  been  substan- 
tially increased.  Under  the  existing  law  bachelors  and  per- 
sons without  dependents  are  exempt  to  $1,000;  married 
men  to  $2,000,  with  additional  exemptions  of  $200  for  each, 
dependent  child.  Under  the  proposed  law  heads  of  families- 
are  exempt  to  $2,500  and  the  exemption  for  each  dependent 
child  is  increased  to  $400.  This  will  afford  a  very  great  re- 
lief to  persons  with  large  families  and  modest  incomes,  and 
its  effect  should  be  reflected  in  a  rise  in  the  marriage  rate ! 

Other  deductions  are  generously  increased.  There  is  a 
provision  by  which  a  taxpayer,  other  than  a  corporation, 
may  deduct  a  net  loss  sustained  in  a  bad  year  from  his  in- 
come of  the  following  year.  Allotments  of  the  veterans' 
bureaus  to  ex-soldiers  and  their  dependents  are  tax  exempt. 
The  first  $500  of  income  derived  from  stock  in  building  and 
loan  associations  is  exempt  from  the  income  tax.  Traveling 
salesmen  are  granted  increased  allowances  for  expenses. 
The  President  and  the  Federal  judiciary  are  exempted  from 
all  income  tax  on  their  salaries. 

A  15  per  cent  tax  is  imposed  on  profit  derived  from  the 
sale  of  capital  assets,  if  the  taxpayer's  net  income  and 
capital  asset  gain  together  exceed  $32,000.  A  25  per  cent 
tax  is  imposed  on  undistributed  earnings  of  corporations, 
in  addition  to  other  corporation  taxes,  in  cases  where  the 
corporation  impounds  earnings  to  enable  its  stockholders  to 
escape  surtaxes  on  dividends.  The  present  tax  of  8  cents 
on  each  $100  of  insurance  policies  is  repealed  and  insur- 
ance companies  are  brought  under  the  regular  corpora- 
tion income  tax  schedules.  Transportation  taxes  are  re- 
pealed. Many  changes  are  made  in  the  miscellaneous  luxury 
taxes. 

Some  general  administrative  provisions  in  the  revenue 
law  are  of  interest.  Tax  disputes  must  be  settled  within 
a  maximum  period  of  three  years  hereafter.  A  tax  simplifi- 
cation board  is  created  to  recommend  improvements  in  the 
revenue  laws.  To  meet  possible  deficits  the  authorized 
short-term  indebtedness  of  the  Grovernment  is  increased  by 
$500,000,000. 

Who  Wants  a  Ship? 

CHAIRMAN  Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board  testified 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  board  must  have  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  carry  on  its  current  operations.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  sell  out  immediately  to  pri- 
vate owners,  and  thus  end  once  for  all  the  experiment  of  a 
national  merchant  marine,  because  there  is  at  present  no 
market  for  the  ships.  Chairman  Lasker  said: 

When  the  world's  shipping  gets  buoyant  the  avarice  of  men 
will  make  them  want  to  increase  their  fleets,  and  we  will  sell 
the  ships,  and  that  day  is  sure  to  come.  The  Government  has 
got  to  keep  the  ships  going  and  put  confidence  either  in  our- 
selves or  some  others  to  keep  them  going  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  until  such   time  arrive.*. 

Director  of  Operations  Small  endorsed  Chairman  Lasker's 
opinion  that  the  ships  should  be  sold  when  there  is  a  good 
market.  "Getting  these  ships  into  American  ownership  is 
the  best  plan,  and  that  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  marl:et 
will  absorb  this  tonnage  and  give  us  any  kind  of  price 
which  will  let  us  out  at  all."  The  next  best  alternative  to 
outright  sale  would  be  a  "bare-boat  charter,"  under  which 
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the  entire  expense  of  operation  would  be  borne  by  the  char- 
terer; but  world  trade  today  is  so  poor  that  no  shipping 
operator  would  take  such  a  contract.  The  third  best  method 
of  operation,  said  Director  Small,  "would  be  to  work  out 
some  plan  by  which  the  operator  would  accept  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  losses  as  well  as  the  profits."  The 
Shipping  Board  will  try  to  operate  for  the  future  on  this 
plan,  requiring  shipping  companies  to  put  in  some  of  their 
own  money,  instead  of  throwing  all  the  risk  on  the  Govern- 
ment as  at  present.  Rather  than  continue  the  present  sys- 
tem, he  intimated,  the  ships  should  be  held  in  port  until 
business  revives  to  such  an  extent  that  operators  can  be 
found  willing  to  agree  to  contracts  which  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  shipping  business  is  under  so  heavy  a  cloud  of  de- 
pression and  inactivity  at  present  that  the  Shipping  Board 
has  accepted  bids  for  205  wooden  vessels  at  $2,100  each. 
These  vessels  cost  the  nation  from  $300,000  to  $800,000 
each  when  built  during  wartime,  and  the  sacrifice  is  an 
-almost  unprecedented  one.  But  no  better  bid  could  be  ob- 
tained and  the  Government  was  unable  to  find  any  way 
■of  making  the  boats  pay  or  even  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
upkeep.  .       - 

Rockefeller  Founds  Health  School 

JOHN  D.  Rockefeller,  the  world's  greatest  wholesale 
philanthropist,  has  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
drawn  out  from  thence  a  gift  of  $1,785,000  to  found  a 
School  of  Public  Health  at  Harvard  University.  The  public 
health  has  always  been  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "hobby,"  just  as 
the  free  library  was  Mr.  Carnegie's  favorite  philanthropy. 
He  has  interested  himself  particularly  in  scientific  research, 
such  as  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 
The  official  announcement  of  the  new  gift  to  Harvard  de- 
fines its  purposes: 

The  new  school  will  provide  opportunities  for  research,  will 
unify  existing  courses,  and  will  offer  new  openings  for  extended 
teaching  in  public  health  adniinistration,  vital  statistics,  immun- 
ology, bacteriology,  medical  zoology,  pBysiological  hygiene,  and 
communicable  diseases. 

For  the  housing  of  the  school,  the  university  hopes  to  secure 
an  existing  building  of  very  suitable  character  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Medical  School.  Funds  for  the  purchase  and  equip- 
ment of  the  building  will  be  drawn  from  the  gift  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  and  development  of  the  school  will 
be  met  from  endowment  funds  in  part  set  aside  by  the  university 
and  in  part  contributed  by  the  foundation.  The  foundation's 
immediate  appropriations  will  aggregate  $1,785,000.  The  ar- 
rangement also  i)rovides  for  further  gifts,  if  the  growth  of  the 
school  seems  to  demand  it.  to  any  amount  which  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000. 

Tho  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  Harvard  will  have  its 
headquarters  in  a  well-equipped  building  of  its  own  and  have 
its  own  separate  faculty  and  administration,  it  will  be  developed 
in  close  relations  with  other  divisions  of  the  university,  especially 
the  Medical  School. 

Out  of  Work 

SECRETARY  of  Labor  Davis  has  published  an  estimate 
of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  which  confirms 
the  worst  fears  of  business  men  and  trades  unionists.  He 
reckons  3,900,000  unemployed  in  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  trades;  250,000  in  mining;  800,000  in  transpor- 
tation; 450,000  in  trade  and  in  clerical  positions;  335,000  in 
domestic  and  personal  service — a  total  of  5,735,000,  not 
including  agriculture.  There  are  probably  2,825,000  factory 
workers  alone  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  figures 
in  Secretary  Davis's  statement  were  compiled  by  Commis- 
sioner Stewart  of  the  Labor  Department  and  represent  the 
best  official  estimate  to  the  present. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  unemployment  there  has  been 
a  rapid  reduction  in  wages.  Another  cut  has  been  made  in 
the  wages  of  employees  in  the  steel  industry,  in  which 
wages  had  attained  an  exceptionally  high  level  during  the 


Great  War  as  a  consequence  of  the  almost  limitless  de- 
mand for  munitions.  President  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  advised  the  local  trades  unions 
to  resist  any  further  reductions  on  the  ground  that  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  average  family  had  not  decreased 
much  below  the  war-time  level,  and  that  under  pretense 
of  deflating  wages  employers  were  really  trying  to  estab- 
lish as  the  standard  of  living  a  mere  subsistence  wage. 

The  Eagle  on  the  Isthmus 

THE  long  continued  correspondence  between  Panama 
and  the  American  Government  over  the  Panama-Costa 
Rica  boundary  has  drawn  to  an  end  with  an  ultimatum. 
The  United  States  has  insisted  that  the  award  made  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  White,  an  award  received  with  more 
favor  by  Costa  Rica  than  by  Panama,  should  stand. 
Panama  delayed  for  years  in  putting  the  new  boundary 
into  effect,  and  this  spring  it  seemed  probable  that  Costa 
Rica  would  seize  the  disputed  territory  by  force  of  arms 
and  that  war  between  the  two  Central  American  republics 
would  result;  a  war  which  the  United  States,  owning  the 
Canal  across  Panaman  territory,  naturally  could  not  tol- 
erate. Early  stages  of  the  controversy  were  summarized  in 
The  Independent  for  March  12,  March  19,  April  2  and 
May  14  of  this  year. 

Washington  has  now  notified  the  American  Minister  to 
Panama  that  the  United  States  would  be  no  longer  justi- 
fied in  urging  on  Costa  Rica  any  further  delay  in  "taking 
jurisdiction   over   the   territory   which   is   now   occupied   by 
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Panama  and  which  was  adjudged  to  belong  to  Costa  Rica." 
In  other  words,  since  Panama  will  not  gracefully  yield  the 
property  which  is  hers  by  possession  but  not  by  legal  right, 
Costa  Rica  is  now  free  to  help  herself  to  it.  In  order  to 
prevent  hostile  action  by  Panama  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased its  force  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  7500  men.  Marines 
were  embarked  on  the  battleship  "Pennsylvania"  to  over- 
awe recalcitrant  Panama  and  to  reinforce  the  troops  al- 
ready on  the  Canal. 

Invitation  Cards  Sent  Out 

HAVING  sounded  the  Powers  invited  to  the  Washing- 
ton conference  on  disarmament  and  Pacific  problems, 
and  learned  that  there  was  no  objection  in  any  quarter  to 
participation.  Secretary  Hughes,  with  the  authorization  of 
President  Harding,  has  issued  his  formal  announcement 
of  the  intent  and  scope  of  the  conference.  The  American 
invitation  to  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  is  thus 
worded : 

The  President  is  deeply  gratified  at  the  cordial  response  to 
his  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  conference  on  the  subject 
of  limitation  of  armaments,  in  connection  with  which  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  questions  should  also  be  discussed. 

Productive  labor  is  staggering  under  an  economic  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne  unless  the  present  vast  public  expenditures 
are  greatly  reduced.  It  is  idle  to  look  for  stability,  or  the  as- 
surance of  social  justice,  or  the  security  of  peace,  while  waste- 
ful and  unproductive  outlays  deprive  effort  of  its  just  reward 
and  defeat  the  reasonable  expectation  of  progress.  The  enormous 
disbursements  in  the  rivalries  of  armaments  manifestly  consti- 
tute  the   greater   part   of   the   encumbrance    upon    enterprise   and 


national  prosperity ;  and  avoidable  or  extravagant  expense  of 
this  nature  is  not  only  without  economic  justification,  but  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  rather  than  an  assur- 
ance of  its  preservation.  Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground 
to  expect  the  halting  of  these  increasing  outlays  unless  the 
powers  most  largely  concerned  find  a  satisfactory  basis  for  an 
agreement  to  effect  their  limitation.  The  time  is  believed  to  be 
opportune  for  these  powers  to  approach  this  subject  directly  and 
in  conference ;  and  while,  in  the  discussion  of  limitation  of 
armament,  the  question  of  naval  armament  may  naturally  have 
first  place,  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  exclude  questions 
l)ertaining  to  other  armament  to  the  end  that  all  practicable 
measures  of  relief  may  have  appropriate  consideration.  It  may 
also  be  found  advisable  to  formulate  proposals  by  which  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  the  use  of  new  agencies  of  warfare  may 
be  suitably   controlled. 

It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  there  can  be  no  final  assurance 
of  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  absence  of  the  desire  for  peace, 
and  the  prospect  of  reduced  armaments  is  not  a  hopeful  one 
unless  this  desire  finds  expression  in  a  practical  efTort  to  remove 
causes  of  misunderstanding  and  to  seek  ground  for  agreement 
as  to  principles  and  their  application.  It  is  the  earnest  wish 
of  this  government  that  through  an  interchange  of  views  with 
the  facilities  afforded  by  a  conference  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
a  solution  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems  of  unquestioned 
importance  at  this  time — that  is,  such  common  imderstandings 
with  respect  to  matters  which  have  been  and  are  of  international 
concern  as  may  serve  to  promote  enduring  friendship  among  our 
peoples. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  government  to  attempt  to  define 
the  scope  of  the  discussion  in  relation  to  the  Pacific  and  Far 
East,  but  rather  to  leave  this  to  be  the  subject  of  suggestions  to 
be  exchanged  before  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  a  cordial  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  elimination  of  sources  of  controversy 
will  govern    the   final   decision. 

To  China  was  sent  a  briefer  note,  inviting  her  to  the 
discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  affairs,  but  not  to 
the  disarmament  discussion.  Only  the  five  great  military 
Powers  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  armaments  debate, 
since  they  alone  possess  foi-midable  armies  and  navies.  Of 
course  there  is  also  Russia's  Red  army,  very  large  on 
paper,  but  Russia  cannot  be  invited  to  international  con- 
ferences so  long  as  there  is  no  Russian  Government  which 
other  nations  can  recognize.  Germany,  once  the  greatest  of 
militai-y  powers,  has  been  disarmed  by  treaty.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  been  dissolved  into  states  too  small  to  rank 
among  the  Powers. 

Russia   Gives  Hoover  Free  Hand 


A 


DISARMAMENT 

eeting  place  of  the  coming  disarmament  conference,  which  was  called 
represenlatives  of  the  great  military  powers. 


T  Riga,  the  chief  city  of  the  tiny  republic  of  Latvia, 
Walter  Lyman  Brown,  representing  the  United  States, 
and  Maxim  Litvinoff,  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Russia,  signed 
an  agreement  for  the  extension  of  American  relief  work 
to  Russia.  The  Bolsheviki  decided  that,  as  a  choice  between 
two  evils,  it  was  better  to  grant  the  American  demand  that 
the  administration  of  relief  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  rather  than  the  Russian  than  to  provoke 
popular  indignation  by  obstructive  tactics. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  is  to  enjoy  diplo- 
matic immunities,  free  transportation,  free  use  of  the  tele- 
graph and  other  means  of  communication,  and  the  right 
to  establish  sanitary  control  in  districts  where  there  is  an 
epidemic  of  disease.  The  food  is  to  go  only  to  the  children 
and  the  sick  and  only  to  those  districts  where  Russia  is 
unable  to  send  food  enough  to  support  the  population.  Food 
is  to  be  distributed  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  class 
or  political  affiliations.  The  Russians  are  permitted  to  in- 
spect supplies  sent  into  Russia  at  the  customs  office,  and 
to  demand  the  removal  of  American  agents  who  misuse 
their  power  to  engage  in  private  business  or  in  political 
propaganda.  Either  party  may  terminate  the  agreement 
in  case  the  other  party  refuses  to  abide  by  its  terms.  All 
of  these  conditions  are  similar  to  those  demanded  by  the 
American  Relief  Administration  in  its  dealings  with  the 
recognized  Governments  of  Central  Europe,  s,o  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  excessively  onerous  in  dealing  with 
the  unrecognized  Bolshevist  Government  in  Russia.  The  re- 
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lease  of  American  prisoners  has  thus  far  been  carried  out 
in  good  faith  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Colonel  William  N.  Haskell  has  been  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  relief  work  in  Russia.  He  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  organizing  relief  work  in  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus  region  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War.  The  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  will  buy  its  food  in  the  United 
States  and  will  probably  spend,  when  the  relief  work  in 
Russia  is  at  its  maximum,  about  $1,500,000  a  month. 


©  .Veio  York  Tribune,  Inc. 

It   used   to   be    customary   for   the   prodigal   son   to    return   home 
before  killing  the  fatted  calf 

The  Quarrel  of  the  Lions 

THE  Persian  lion  and  the  British  lion  are  not  speaking 
as  they  pass  each  other.  Lord  Curzon  announced  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  July  26  that  he  would  not  make  any 
move  for  the  present  to  renew  the  Anglo-Persian  agree- 
ment which,  while  establishing  British  influence  as  pre- 
dominant in  Persia,  would  at  the  same  time  afford  Persia 
British  aid  in  upholding  the  stability  of  her  governmem. 
and  in  organizing  her  national  police.  In  short,  the  British 
plan  was  to  play  the  part  of  benevolent  "big  brother"  to 
Persia  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  United  States 
has  done  to  Cuba. 

The  rift  within  the  lute  was  Persia's  special  agreement 
with  Soviet  Russia.  The  Bolsheviki  played  foreign  politics 
with  uncommon  astuteness.  They  realized  that  the  very 
name  of  Russia  was  hated  in  Persia  on  account  of  former 
aggressions  of  the  Czar's  Government.  Hence  they  agreed 
to  surrender  to  Persia  all  of  the  special  privileges  and  con- 
cessions formerly  exacted  by  force  from  Persia.  They  con- 
ciliated the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people  as  well  as 
their  national  patriotism  by  surrendering  also  all  the  lands, 
buildings  and  properties  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  missions 
to  the  Persian  Government.  Since  concluding  this  agree- 
ment the  Persian  Government  has  been  more  and  more 
drawn  to  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Government  until  Persia 
has  practically  become  a  "buffer  state"  protecting  the  Rus- 
sian   frontier    against    Britain    instead    of    being,   as    Lord 


Curzon  had  intended,  a  buffer  state  to  protect  British  India 
and  Arab  Mesopotamia  against  Bolshevism. 

Persia  covers  a  vast  area  in  western  Asia,  nearly  three 
times  the  size  of  Germany,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly 
ten  million.  But  in  spite  of  great  size,  a  considerable,  tho 
not  proportionate,  population,  and  an  ancient  tradition  of 
civilization,  the  country  has  been  so  weakened  by  bad  gov- 
ernment and  economic  stagnation  that  she  ranks  merely  as 
a  petty  buffer  state,  a  pawn  on  the  diplomatic  chess-board. 
Had  the  Russian  Government  not  been  overthrown,  Persia 
would  have  been  divided  between  Russia  and  Britain  (it 
was  already  partly  partitioned  off  into  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence"), or  else,  in  the  event  of  a  German  victory,  have 
become  a  dependency  of  Germany's  eastern  empire.  But 
Germany  no  longer  figures  in  the  situation;  Russia  re- 
nounces territorial  gains  and  seeks  a  conquest  by  propa- 
ganda; Great  Britain  is  weary  of  expensive  colonial  ven- 
tures. So  Persia  is  left  to  self-determination,  conditioned 
only  by  the  workings  of  Bolshevist  propaganda  within  her 
body  politic.  But  Persia  has  oil;  which  means  that  sooner 
or  later  there  will  be  either  domestic  reform  or  foreign 
domination.  No  weak  or  backward  country  can  long  re- 
main unmolested  these  days  if  there  is  any  valuable  min- 
eral wealth  within  its  borders. 

Yugoslavia  Changes  Rulers 

THE  Crown  Prince  Alexander  has  succeeded  his  father, 
King  Peter,  as  ruler  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes. 
King  Peter  died  of  lung  disease  on  August  16.  His  death 
will  make  no  great  change  in  Yugoslav  politics,  as  King 
Peter  has  been  in  ill  health  for  many  years  and  Prince 
Alexander  has  acted  as  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  place 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  Great  War.  Apart  from  a  small 
republican  party  in  Croatia  and  a  still  smaller  group  of 
separatists  in  Montenegro  the  whole  kingdom  is  united  in 
its  support  of  the  Serbian  dynasty. 

For  many  decades  Serbia  was  afflicted  by  two  rival 
dynasties  which  divided  popular  sympathy  between  them, 
much  as  British  sympathies  were  divided  between  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Hanoverians  from  1688  to  1745.  In  1903 
King  Alexander  Obrenovitch,  Queen  Draga  and  a  number 
of  their  followers  were  brutally  murdered  in  a  military  in- 
surrection. The  throne  passed  to  the  rival  dynasty  of  Kara- 
georgevitch  and  King  Peter  was  crowned.  For  several 
years  the  great  European  monarchies  refused  to  recognize 
the  new  ruler  on  the  ground  that  if  he  had  not  actually 
shared  in  the  murderous  conspiracy  at  least  he  was  willing 
to  be  its  beneficiary.  The  shadow  of  this  crime  darkened 
all  of  his  reign,  but  his  success  in  the  two  Balkan  wars, 
his  courage  and  devotion  during  the  Great  War,  and  the 
magnificent  fruits  of  victory  which  Serbia  won  in  the 
peace  combined  to  strengthen  his  prestige  and  make  his 
throne  secure. 


England's  Offer 


IN  a  letter  to  Mr.  De  Valera,  dated  July  20,  but  not  made 
public  until  August  14,  Premier  Lloyd  George  offered 
to  grant  Ireland  national  recognition  as  a  Dominion  of 
the  Empire.  He  pointed  out  that  other  nationalities  had 
found  full  freedom  and  self-determination  within  the  Em- 
pire, and  that  the  bitter  traditional  racial  conflicts  between 
the  English  and  the  French  in  Canada  and  later  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa  had  been  harmon- 
ized by  the  grant  of  Dominion  self-government: 

Moved  by  those  considerations,  the  British  Government  in- 
cite Ireland  to  take  her  i)lace  in  the  great  association  of  free 
nations  over  which  His  Majesty  reigns.  As  an  earnest  of  their 
desire  to  obliterate  old  quarrels  and  enable  Ireland  to  face  the 
future  with  renewed  strength  and  hope,  they  propose  that  Ire- 
laud  shall  assume  forthwith  the  status  of  a  dominion,  with  all 
powers   and    privileges   set   forth    in    this   document. 

By    adoption    of    the    dominion    status    it    is    understood    that 
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Ireland  shall  enjoy  complete  autonomy  in  taxation  and  finance ; 
that  she  will  maintain  her  own  courts  of  law  and  judges ;  that 
she  will  maintain  her  own  military  forces  for  home  defense,  her 
own  constabulary  and  her  own  police ;  that  she  will  take  Dver 
the  Irish  postal  services  and  all  matters  relating  to  education, 
land,  agriculture,  mines  and  minerals,  forestry,  housing,  labor, 
unemployment,  transport,  trade,  the  public  health,  insurance  and 
liquor  traffic  and  in  sum,  that  she  will  exercise  all  those  powers 
and  privileges  upon  which  the  autonomy  of  self-governing  domi- 
nions is  based,  subject  only  to  the  considerations  set  out  in  en- 
suing paragraphs. 

Ireland  is  guaranteed  in  these  liberties,  which  no  foreign 
people  can  challenge  without  challenging  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
since  the  Dominions  hold  each  and  severally  by  virtue  of  their 
British  fellowship,  standing  among  nations  equivalent  not  merely 
to  their  individual  strength  but  to  the  combined  poiver  and  in- 
fluence of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  commonwealth.  That  guar- 
antee, that  fellowship,  that  freedom,  the  whole  Empire  looks  to 
Ireland  to  accept. 

But   to   the    British   offer  were   annexed    certain   fomial 

limitations    and    conditions.    The    first,    and    most    vital    to 

British    interests,   was   that   in    view   of   the   geographical 

proximity  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the  dependence 

of  the  British  public  on  sea-borne  food: 

It  is  essential  that  the  Royal  Navy  alone  should  control  the 
seas  around  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  such  rights  and 
liberties  should  be  accorded  to  it  by  the  Irish  State  as  are  essen- 
tial for  naval  purposes  in  Irish  harbors  and  on  the  Irish  coasts. 

Three  other  military  conditions  were  imposed:  that  the 
Irish  land  forces  should  be  kept  within  "reasonable  limits," 
that  "Great  Britain  shall  have  all  necessary  facilities  for 
the  development  of  defense  and  communications  by  air," 
and  that  voluntary  recruiting  for  the  Imperial  forces  be 
permitted  in  Ireland.  Apparently  the  British  Government 
foregoes  any  claim  to  impose  conscription  on  Ireland  at 
any  future  time. 

There  are  also  two  financial  stipulations.  One  is  a  mutual 
agreement  of  the  Bi'itish  and  Irish  Governments  not  to  im- 
pose protective  duties  on  each  other's  goods;  the  other  is 
that  Ireland  shall  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  present  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  Kingdom;  the  share  to  be  deter- 
mined, in  default  of  direct  agreement,  "by  an  independent 
arbitrator  appointed  from  within  His  Majesty's  dominions." 
The  latter  condition  is  one  that  has  always  been  recognized 
in  principle  when  part  of  a  nation  broke  off  fx'om  the  rest, 
the  only  difficulty  will  be  the  determination  of  a  fair  basis 
for  deciding  what  is  Ireland's  share  of  the  British  national 
debt.  The  provision  against  protective  tariffs  will  cause 
more  trouble.  It  is  certainly  economically  justified  by  the 
geographical  unity  of  the  British  Isles,  but  it  is  politically 
objectionable  in  that  it  limits  the  legislative  freedom  of 
Ireland  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  Dominions.  Canada 
and  Australia,  for  instance,  can  fix  their  own  tariffs,  even 
as  against  England. 

As  a  final  condition,  there  must  be  no  "coercion"  of 
Ulster.  England  desires  to  see  all  Ireland  united  in  a  com- 
mon Dominion,  but  the  assent  of  the 
Protestant  counties  of  Ulster  must  be  ob- 
tained by  negotiation  or  else  the  arrange- 
ments will  apply  only  to  southern  Ireland: 

The  form  in  which  the  settlement  is  to  take  efl"ect 
will  depend  upon"  Ireland  herself.  It  must  allow 
for  full  recognition  of  the  existing  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  Parliament  and  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland,  which  cannot  be  abrogated 
except  by  their  ow-n  consent.  For  their  part  the 
British  Government  entertain  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  necessity  for  harmonious  cooperation 
among  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  creeds  will  be 
recognized  thruout  Ireland.  And  they  will  wel- 
come the  day  when  by  these  means  unity  is 
achieved. 

But  no  such  common  action  can  be  secured  by 
force.  Union  came  in  Canada  by  a  free  consent 
of  the  Provinces.  So  in  Australia  and  so  in  South 
Africa.  It  will  come  in  Ireland  by  no  other  way 
than  consent.  There  can,  iif  fact,  be  no  settlement 
on  terms  involving  on  one  side  or  the  other  that 
bitter  appeal  to  bloodshed  and  violence  which  all 
men  of  good  will  are  longing  to  terminate. 


Ireland  Hesitates 


Jamc$   in  St.  Louit  Star 

What   next? 


MR.  De  Valera,  "President"  of  the  Irish  Republic,  re- 
plied on  August  10  to  Premier  Lloyd  George's  offer. 
He  began  by  proclaiming  an  unconditional  right  to  Irish 
self-determination.  This  right  of  self-determination  was, 
in  his  opinion,  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  giving  Ireland 
the  status  of  a  Dominion.  It  was  the  deep  conviction  of  him- 
self and  his  party  that  the  only  solution  would  be  found  in 
"amicable  but  absolute  separation." 

But  he  added  that  the  independent  Irish  Republic  would 
be  willing  to  enter  an  "association  with  the  British  com- 
monwealth group,"  provided  that  "entry  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  into  such  association  would  secure  for  it  the  al- 
legiance of  the  present  dissenting  minority,  to  meet  whose 
sentiment  alone  this  step  would  be  contemplated."  This 
language  is  rather  vague,  but  it  seems  to  mean  that  Ire- 
land would  be  willing  to  become  a  British  Dominion  on  two- 
conditions:  one  that  Ireland's  absolute  and  abstract  "sov- 
ereignty" and  "right  of  self-determination"  be  recognized 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  such  arrangement;  the 
other  that  the  whole  of  Ireland  should  come  under  a  single 
rule.  This  interpretation  is  further  supported  by  De 
Valei'a's  statement  that  Ireland  would  only  feel  secure  in 
her  liberties  if  granted  "Most  explicit  guarantees,  includ- 
ing the  Dominion's  acknowledged  right  to  secede."  In  other 
words,  Ireland  would  be  like  South  Carolina  before  the 
Civil  war,  content  to  remain  in  the  Union  provided  that 
her  right  to  secede  at  any  moment  be  unconditionally  con- 
ceded. 

De  Valera  protested  against  any  conditions  being  at- 
tached to  the  British  offer  of  Dominion  home  rule.  He  in- 
timated, however,  that  he  was  willing  that  treaties  for 
free  trade  and  for  mutual  limitation  of  armaments  should 
be  negotiated  between  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments, 
each  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  He  declared  himself 
ready  to  submit  the  question  of  Ireland's  liability  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  debt  to  "a  board  of  arbitrators,  one  to 
be  appointed  by  Ii-eland,  one  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
third  to  be  chosen  by  agreement."  He  suggested  that  the- 
President  of  the  United  States  might  be  asked  to  designate 
the  third  member.  With  regard  to  the  Ulster  question  he 
said  that  it  was  one  for  the  Irish  people  alone  to  settle  and 
that  "We  cannot  admit  the  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  mutilate  our  country  either  in  its  own  interest  or 
at  the  call  of  any  section  of  our  population."  But  he  added 
the  reassuring  statement  that  "We  do  not  contemplate  the 
use  of  force.  If  your  Government  stands  aside  we  can  effect, 
a  complete  reconciliation."  He  proposed  "external  arbitra- 
tion" to  settle  questions  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  which  could  not  be  settled  by  direct  negotiation.. 
Much  disappointed  at  De  Valera's  attitude,  Lloyd  George 

replied  on  August  13  that, 
the  facts  of  history  and 
geography  "permit  of  one 
answer,  and  one  only,  to 
the  claim  that  Great  Brit- 
ain should  negotiate  with 
Ireland  as  a  separate  and 
foreign  power."  He  could 
not  consent  to  refer  any 
aspect  of  the  Irish  question 
to  "foreign  arbitration." 
The  status  of  a  Dominion 
within  the  Empire  was  the 
utmost  offer  which  Great 
Britain  had  ever  made  or 
ever  could  make  to  Ireland, 
and  he  invited  De  Valera  to 
resume  negotiations  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great. 
Britain  on  that  basis. 


A    Little 


What  the  Japanese  Housemaid  Wants 


The  greatest  trial,  the  greatest  pleasure, 
the  favorite  amusement  and  the  first  re- 
quest of  two  thousand  servant  girls  of 
Tokyo  have  heen  summarized  by  ques- 
tionnaires of  the  Kaji  Kairyo  Kai  (House- 
hold Affairs  Reform  Society).  To  the 
three  thousand  questionnaires  sent  out, 
answers  were  received  to  two  thousand  or 
over.  The  questions  and  number  of  an- 
swers are: 


diameter,  connected  by  cross  galleries 
at    intervals   of    200    yards.    The    lines 

Question  3.  Tell  us  your  favorite  would  be  worked  by  electricity  as  in 
amusement.  the  case  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  which 

Answers:    Motion  picture  shows,   1,876;     is  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long  and  at 
Japanese     theatre,     250;     some     form     of     present  the  longest. 
work,  7.  rpj^g    maximum    depth    of    water    on 

Question  4.  Have  you  any  request  to  ^^^  ^^^^^  -^  ^g^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^f 
maker     If  so,  tell  us  what  it  is.  i     n     i  ^n  j?     i.  j.i  •  i  u   i.     i  j;^ 

Answers:  A  desire  to  be  treated  as  a  ^^alk  100  feet  thick  would  be  left  un- 
member  of  the  family,  1,073;  a  desire  to  disturbed  above  the  crown  of  the  tun- 
be  treated  with  love  and  kindness,  723;  a     nel    to    provide     against    any     danger 


Question  1.      Tell  us  your  greatest  trial,      desire    for    one    da\     of    rest    each    month,     from  an  enemy  or  the  sea,  so  that  the 


Answers:  Unreasonable  scolding,  1,625; 
kept  up  too  late  at  night,  1,056;  lack  of 
sympathy   when   ill,   128. 

Question  2.  Tell  us  the  experience  that 
gives  you   the  greatest  pleasure. 

Answers:  Heartfelt  thanks  from  our 
employer,  1,858;  our  moments  of  freedom, 
105;  a  special  gift  of  money,  105. 


260.  tunnel    would    descend    to    a    level    of 

Question  5.    Do  you  wish  this  society  to  about    280  feet    below    the    sea's    sur- 

hold  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  your  fopp 

moral  and  cultural  welfare?  _          j.   i              n    i.      i.    -ij.                  iu 

All  answered  "Yes."  1^0"   t^bes    will    be   built    up    as    the 

The    answers    are    interesting    especiaUy  tunnel    advances,    precisely    as    in    the 

because   they   throw   a   sidelight   upon   the  London    tubes.    Owing   to    the    extraor- 

domestic  life  of  the  Japanese.  dinary  advance  in  the  art  of  tunneling 

in  recent  years  the  work  could  be  done 

Plans  for  the  Channel  Tunnel  ^^^^^ly  ^"^  '^  }^  estimated  that  the 

tunnel  itself  could  be  completed  in  five 
Tentative  plans  for  the  Channel  complished  in  1874,  when  a  French  or  five  and  a  half  years, 
tunnel  to  connect  Britain  and  France  company  sank  an  experimental  shaft  The  cost  before  the  war  was  esti- 
have  been  advanced.  If  constructed,  in  France.  In  1881  the  South-Eastern  mated  at  $30,000,000,  which  amount 
this  tunnel  will,  with  the  exception  of  Railway  Company's  chairman,  Sir  Ed-  now  probably  would  have  to  be  consid- 
the  Panama  Canal,  be  the  most  stu-  ward  Watkin,  obtained  an  act  permit-  erably  increased — to  $100,000,000,  or 
pendous  engineering  enterprize  yet  at-  ting  him  to  sink  a  shaft  on  the  English  even  $125,000,000.  The  working  ex- 
tempted.  The  total  length,  including  side.  A  boring  was  driven  for  2105  penses  before  the  war  were  calculated 
the  approaches  in  England  and  France,  yards  toward  the  Channel,  when  in  at  $2,100,000  a  year  and  the  income  at 
will  be  thirty  miles,  of  which  more  1882  the  construction  was  stopped  by  $7,750,000,  but  both  estimates  prob- 
than  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles  will  the  Government.  Since  then  the  scheme  ably  would  now  be  exceeded, 
be  under  the  sea.  has  been  in  abeyance,  but  in  1913  the  Before  the  war  it  was  thought  that 
The  first  work  on  the  tunnel  was  ac-     British   Government  called  for  reports  British     rolling     stock,     which     differs 

from    naval    and  slightly    in     gage    from     French    and 

military    authori-  Continental  rolling  stock,  could  not  be 

ties   with   a   view  run    over    Continental    lines,    but    ex- 

to  permitting  the  perience   during  the  war,  when  many 

construction       i  f  thousands  of  British  cars  and  locomo- 

they  were  favor-  tives   were   used   on   the   French   lines, 

able.      Then     the  has  proved  that  this  difficulty  does  not 

war      came      and  exist. 

nothing     more  It  would  be  possible  to  shorten  the 

could  be  done.  journey   to    Paris   greatly.    Before   the 

The   present  war   the    quickest    service   was    in    six 

plans  call  for  the  hours,    forty-five    minutes.    With    the 

building    of     two  tunnel    the    journey    could    be    accom- 

tunnels,      each  plished    in    six    hours,    whatever    the 

eighteen    feet    in  weather.     The     customs     examination 


©  London  Daily  Mail 

For  some  time  the  project  of  a  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  has  been  thought   of  as  work  for  unemployed   ex-soldiers.  This 
diagram  shows  clearly  one  of  the  plans  under  discussion.  If  such  a  scheme  is  carried  out,  a  trip  to  Paris  will  be  a  matter  of  only 
six  hours,  in  any  weather.  And  expediency  aside,   many   would   prefer  six   hours  underground    to    passage    on    a    Channel    steamer 
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\ew  York  Herald  Service 

This  chart  shows  the  nat- 
ural conditions  which 
will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  a  tunnel  under 
the  Channel  between 
France  and  England. 


"^^ir 


The  strata  of  gray  chalk  and  gault 
clay,  both  impervious  to  water,  will 
form  a  natural  insulator  about  the 
tunnel.  Notice  that  the  trains  obey 
British  rules  of  the  road — keeping 
to   the   left! 


could    be    carried    out    on    the    trains. 

London  would  be  in  direct  com- 
munication with  every  part  of  Europe 
where  the  gage  is  similar  to  the  Brit- 
ish. Thru  cars  could  be  run  to  every 
Continental  capital  except  Petrograd, 
as  in   Russia  the  gage  is  too  wide. 

The  Bagdad  line  and  its  connections, 
now  in  process  of  construction,  will 
give  a  complete  route  from  Constanti- 
ftople  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  line  is 
connected   by  tracks  of  varying  gage, 


some  of  which  will  not  admit  standard 
rolling  stock,  with  Jerusalem  and 
Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  eventually  a 
railway  is  to  be  carried  to  the  Cape. 

Ultimately  the  Indian  system  will 
be  connected  with  the  Bagdad  railway, 
and  a  line  has  already  been  carried 
some  distance  west  from  the  Indian 
system  thru  southern  Baluchistan,  so 
that  it  is  no  mere  dream  that  one  day 
trains  will  run  from  London  to  Cal- 
cutta or  Bombay. 


The  Missing  Link 


To  search  for  the  most  primitive  hu- 
man remains,  the  "missing  link"  be- 
tween man  and  the  apes,  will  be  the 
object  of  a  great  expedition  to  be  sent 
out  by  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Asiatic  Association  and 
Asia  Magazine.  The  expedition  will  be 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  which  has  ever 
been  organized  by  any  institution  in 
the  world  and  will  work  for  five  years 
with  a  large  party  of  scientists  in 
various  remote  regions  of  central  Asia. 
It  will  be  under  the  direction  and  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews, 
associate  curator  of  mammals  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
who  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
carrying  on  zoological  explorations  in 
various  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

When  in  the  year  1891,  a  Dutch 
army  surgeon,  Eugene  Dubois,  while 
excavating  for  fossils  in  central  Java, 
discovered  near  Trinil  part  of  a  skull, 
two  molar  teeth  and  a  thigh  bone,  he 
had  unearthed  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing conundrums  in  the  study  of 
human  ancestry.  Were  the  remains 
those  of  an  extremely  early  type  of 
prehuman  manlike  animal?  If  so,  this 
ape-man  must  have  lived  approximate- 
ly five  hundred  thousand  years  ago. 
This  momentous  discovery  has  been 
supplemented  by  that  of  other  indis- 
putably human  remains  of  which  the 
most  ancient,  found  in  southern  Ger- 
many, is  the  jaw  of  the  so-called 
Heidelberg  man  who  may  be  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  years  old. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Java  speci- 
men, all  fossil  human  fragments  have 
been  discovered  in  Europe  or  England. 
Nevertheless,  the  leading  scientists  of 
the  day  believe  that  Asia  was  the  early 


home  of  the  human  race  and  that  what- 
ever light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
origin  of  man  will  come  from  the  great 
central  Asian  plateau. 

The  subject  is  one  that  makes  a  uni- 
versal appeal  to  the  imagination.  The 
causes  that  led  to  man's  evolution 
from  the  apes,  how  that  evolution  was 
first  accomplished,  what  primitive  man 
looked  like  and  how  he  lived — these 
are  all  subjects  upon  which  there  is 
much  theory,  but  as  yet  very  little 
fact. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  so  little  is 
known  of  the  fossils  of  China  and  in- 
terior Asia  is  that  material  of  this  sort 
is  of  considerable  value  to  the  Chinese. 
Fossils  are  supposed  to  have  wonder- 
ful medicinal  qualities.  They  are  known 
as  "dragon's  bones"  and  whenever  a 
fossil  yielding  locality  has  been  found, 
it  is  carefully  concealed.  Nevertheless 
during  the  last  three  years  Dr. 
J.  G.  Anderson,  mining  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Republic,  has  been  carrying  on 
investigations  on  behalf  of  Swedish  in- 
stitutions and  has  made  some  remark- 
able discoveries.  Dr.  Anderson  is  prac- 
tically the  first  scientist  who  has  ever 
collected  fossils  personally  in  China. 

We  know  almost  as  little  about  some 
of  the  living  natives  of  Asia  as  about 
the  fossil  history  of  the  country.  Long 
before  the  Chinese  arrived,  China  was 
inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  which 
were  pushed  south  and  west  just  as  the 
Indians  were  driven  westward  by  the 
white  men  when  they  advanced  across 
the  American  continent.  The  remnants 
of  nearly  thirty  of  these  ancient  tribes, 
such  as  the  Lolos,  Mosos,  Lisos  and 
others,  are  rapidly  disappearing  and 
yet  almost  nothing  is  known  of  their 
origin,  life  or  customs. 


Altho  many  of  the  aborigines  were 
scattered  among  the  mountains  of 
Yunnan  and  Kweichow  and  along  the 
Tibetan  frontier,  the  Lolos  still  main- 
tain an  independent  territory  in 
Szechuan,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
populous  provinces  of  China.  No 
Chinese  is  permitted  to  cross  the  in- 
visible lines  of  their  "kingdom"  with- 
out the  probability  of  incurring  a  vio- 
lent death.  Continual  raids  are  carried 
on  back  and  forth  along  the  border. 
Perhaps  the  Chinese  will  capture  a 
score  or  more  of  Lolos  who  have  ven- 
tured to  glimpse  the  world  beyond  their 
wild  hills  and  valleys.  In  retaliation,  a 
few  nights  later,  the  Lolos  will  burn  a 
whole  Chinese  village,  kill  all  the  men 
and  carry  the  women  into  slavery. 
Thus  the  Lolos  have  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  barbaric  savages.  And  yet  a 
French  explorer  who  crossed  their  •ter- 
ritory, properly  "chaperoned,"  reports 
them  to  be  a  charming  people,  of  hos- 
pitable temper  and  high  mentality.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  scientists  who  have 
penetrated  the  land  of  the  Lolos  and 
live  to  tell  the  tale.  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
has  hunted  with  Lolos  in  Yunnan, 
found  them  independent,  to  be  sure, 
but  delightful  in  their  native  courtesy 
and  simplicity. 

He  says:  "It  is  impossible  liot  to  be 
interested  in  this  strange  people.  They 
are  totally  unlike  the  Chinese,  for  they 
are  tall  and  slender,  with  long  faces 
and  patrician  noses,  and  they  show 
every  indication  of  Caucasian  blood.  If 
they  have  it,  where  did  it  come  from? 
This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  should 
be  answered  before  the  Lolos  disap- 
pear, as  the  other  tribes  are  rapidly 
doing." 

In  Brief 

The   present   population   of   France,    not 
iiiphiding   Alsace-Lorraine,   is   less   by   two 
million  than  it  was  in  1911. 
*** 

The  1920  census  shows  that  of  the  6.- 
488,366  farms  in  the  United  States  3.925,- 
090  are  operated  by  their  owners. 

*** 

In  the  United  States  Assay  Office  in 
Wall  Street.  New  York,  is  stored  about 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massaclnisetts 
has  solemnly  decided  that  a  cat  has  a  right 
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to  scratch    in    self-defense    and    that    the 
owner  is  not  liable  for  damages. 

^  *  ^ 

The    winning    airplane    at    the    Pulitzer 
race  maintained   a   speed   of  178  miles  an 
hour  for  132  miles.  No  automobile  or  rail- 
road train  has  ever  approached  this  record. 
*** 

During  the  months   when   America   was 

actively  at  war  more  civilians  were  killed 

in    street   accidents   in    the   United    States 

than  the  number  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle. 

*** 

A  citizen  of  Chicago  refused  to  apply  for 
a  passport  on  the  ground  that  to  have  his 
photograph  taken  would  violate  the  Scrip- 
tural commandment  against  the  making  of 
"graven  images." 

Dr.  McKenzie,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  average  col- 
lege girl  of  today  is  an  inch  taller  and  six 
or  seven  pounds  heavier  than  the  average 

college  girl  of  1860. 

*** 

There   wei'e    more    Cohens    than    Smiths 

in   the  army   from   New   York   City.     The 

record   for   the  whole  of  New  York   State 

was    5.000    Smiths.    2,500    Cohens,    2,000 

SuUivans  and  1,800  Joneses. 
*** 

An  uncommon  feature  of  Smith  College 
commencement  this  year  was  the  awarding 
of  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of 
arts  to  a  young  colored  girl  graduate, 
Eunice  Hunton.  of  Brnoklvn.   X.  Y. 


A  Port  of  Missing  Men 


Thousands  of  seafarers  find  their 
land  home  between  voyages  at  a  large 
institute  for  sailors  on  the  North 
River  waterfront,  maintained  by  the 
Seaman's  Friend  Society,  with  offices 
at  76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  these  thousands  who  come  and 
go  are  no  less  remarkable  than  are 
the  hundreds  of  letters  that  come 
yearly  to  James  C.  Healey,  chaplain 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
home,  inquiring  for  missing  sailors. 
There  are  letters  from  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, mothers,  creditors,  lawyers,  po- 
lice departments  and  clergymen.  In 
all  of  them  the  question  is,  "Where  is 
he?" 

Recently  these  appeals  have  arrived 
in  very  great  numbers.  There  is  a 
letter  for  each  day  in  the  week;  some- 
times three  or  four  arrive  in  one  day. 
Altho  the  society  has  no  bureau  for 
the  location  of  missing  sailors,  there 
are  registration  lists,  at  the  institute, 
of  those  who  have  had  lodgings  there 
or  who  have  been  helped  by  the  society 
when  shipwrecked  or  in  want.  From 
this  information  and  the  broad  ac- 
quaintance of  those  men  who  happen 
at  the  moment  to  be  quartered  in  the 


The  Laurentide  Lumber  Company  in  Quebec  has  for  two  summers  employed  an 
aviator,  Lt.  Stuart  Graham,  to  fly  over  the  north  woods  of  Canada  inspecting  lumber 
operations  and  surveying  new  developments.  In  this  time  he  has  covered  more  than 
16,000  miles  in  the  air,  taken  upwards  of  5000  photographs,  carried  nearly  150  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  points  in  the  woods  that  they  could  have  reached  otherwise 
only  by  tiresome  days  or  weeks  of  travel,  has  reported  scores  of  forest  fires,  discov- 
ered incipient  log  jams  in  time  to  break  them  up  and  made  valuable  reports  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  in  unsurveyed  territory.  He  uses  two  flying  boats  fitted  with 
Packard-built  Liberty  motors.  The  cost  of  maps  made  from  the  air  is  only  about 
one-sixth  of  ground  survey  and  the  results  are  much  more  detailed  and  accurate. 
This  photograph  shows  a  part  of  the  Gros  Cinque  Rapids  down  which  millions  of 
tons  of  logs  go  every  year.  The  long  straight  white  marks  in  the  river  are  log  jams, 
and  the  four  white  tents  of  a  logging  crew  show  just  above  the  curve  of  the  river, 

at  the  right 


home,  Mr.  Healey  is  able  in  the  case 
of  about  ten  out  of  thirty  letters  re- 
ceived within  a  month  to  give  valuable 
suggestions  on  the  whereabouts  of  miss- 
ing sailors.  Occasionally  the  man  is 
one  of  the  hundreds  staying  at  the  so- 
ciety's building  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Healey  makes  the  interesting 
observation  that  he  can  locate  practi- 
cally 100  per  cent,  of  the  men  asked 
for  if  the  men  themselves  are  willing 
to  be  located,  but  none  when  they  are 
not  willing.     He  says  also: 

It  has  been  somewhat  simpler  to  locate 
missing  seamen  since  the  requirement  for 
passports  has  been  imposed.  Because  of 
this,  there  have  been  fewer  changes  of 
name.  Many  sailors  in  days  gone  by 
would  change  their  names  as  often  as  they . 
would  change  ships. 

Then,  too,  it  is  remarkable  to  us  to  ob- 
serve the  similarity  of  names  among  sail- 
ors. Frequently  we  have  several  men  of 
the  same  name  registered  at  the  Home  and 
Institute.  Only  the  other  day,  a  letter  of 
inquiry  for  one  William  Shaw  came  to  us, 
when  there  were  three  William  Shaws 
living  with  us.  None  of  them  was  the 
missing  Shaw.  When  one  sees  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  have  recovered  the 
missing  relative  or  friend,  one  feels  amply 
repaid  for  the  effort  expended. 

The  seaman  is  usually  an  infrequent  let- 
ter writer,  and  besides,  his  letters  are  sent 
from  the  ends  of  the  world  and  many 
times  never  reach  their  destination.  He 
is  not  indifferent  to  his  home  folks  or  as 
a  general  rule  irresponsible.  We  are 
called  upon  to  handle  many  thousand  dol- 
lars that  are  being  passed  from  the 
sailor's  envelope  to  the  home  of  his  family. 
Many  of  them  have  regular  intervals  of 
payment   to   their   folks. 

What  Students  Read 

The  political  science  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  "checked 
up"  on  the  reading  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  by  453  students.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  average  student  spent 
six  hours  and  thirty  minutes  a  week 
reading  current  topics  in  the  press. 
Practically  all  students  read  the  col- 
lege daily  and  about  one-half  the  De- 
troit Free  Pi-ess  (Detroit  is  the  near- 
est large  city) .  One  student  in  every 
seven  reads  the  New  York  Times  regu- 
larly, in  spite  of  the  distance  of  Ann 
Arbor  from  New  York. 

Turning  to  the  magazines  it  appears 
that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  the 
popular  favorite.  The  average  stu- 
dent, we  learn,  spends  about  one-third 
of  his  entire  periodical  reading  time 
on  its  copious  pages !  The  Literary 
Digest  appears  to  rank  second  among 
the  general  weeklies  and  The  Inde- 
pendent third,  with  eight  men  and 
three  women  subscribers.  The  Outlook 
and  the  Revieiu  of  Reviews  have  nine 
readers  each,  but  only  of  the  men  stu- 
dents. Only  men  read  the  Scientific 
American  and  Popular  Mechanics; 
only  women  students  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. The  weeklies  "of  opinion," 
such  as  the  Weekly  Review,  the  Na- 
tion, the  Survey,  the  New  Republic  and 
others;  also  the  more  frivolous  period- 
icals,  such  as  Judge,  Life  and  Smart 
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Set,  have  vei-y  few  patrons  among  the 
453.  Thirty-two  collegians  are  willing 
to  tackle  the  Atlantic  for  their  monthly 
reading,  which  shows  up  very  well 
relatively  to  the  more  popular  month- 
lies, such  as  seventy  for  the  Cosmo- 
politan and  forty-three  for  the  Red 
Book.  It  is  significant  to  learn  that  the 
average  student  from  so  large  a  group 
spends  practically  an  hour  a  day  the 
year  around  in  reading  newspap>ers 
and  magazines.  This  is  equivalent  to 
two  extra  college  courses  with  respect 
to  time  taken  and  may  be  equally  im- 
portant in  its  educative  influence. 

Independent   Opinions 

Edward  Earle  Purinton's  inspira- 
tional discussion  of  "Big  Business,"  in 
The  Independent  of  April  16,  inspired 
one  reader  to  the  following  burlesque: 

Why   are   big  business  men? 

Because  the.v  are  Big — 

Why  are  they  big? 

Because    they   are   Busy — ness   men. 

It  is  idleness  that  kills.  Of  course  many 
people  fuss  themselves  to  death  making 
believe  to  work,  but  that  is  because  they 
have  never  learned  the  secret  of  efficiency. 
One  man  will  spend  fifteen  hours  a  day 
at  his  desk.  He  is  inefficient,  and  there- 
fore in  reality  idle.  It  is  with  justice  that 
he  is  paid  only  twenty  cents  a  week.  But, 
on  the  other  hand — 

I  was  spending  a  forenoon  interviewing 
a  file  of  Captains  of  Industry  (who  are, 
by  the  way.  better  ministers  than  Saint 
Paul  and  better  lawyers  than  Blackstone 
and  better  physicians  than  doctor  Hippo- 
crates). I  entered  the  offices  of  BlulTum 
and  Splurge.  As  I  crossed  the  threshhold 
strains  of  sweet  music  greeted  my  ear 
(the  big  business  man  is  a  truer  musician 
than  Paderewski).  Mr.  Barnum  K. 
BlufFum  was  snatching  a  moment's  rest 
Inlaying  on  his  accordion.  As  I  entered 
he  removed  my  hat  with  lightning  efficiency, 
took  one  glance  at  his  desk,  swept  si.xteen 
letters  into  the  wastebasket,  stuck  thirteen 
memos  on  file,  dictated  into  three  waiting 
dictaphones  simultaneously  and  snatched 
his  overcoat.  I  grabbed  the  collar  of  it 
just  as  it  was  disappearing  thru  the  tran- 
som. "Hold  on."  I  said,  "give  me  an 
interview."  ''I  have  just  finished  my  day's 
work,"  he  answered,  "in  fifteen  minutes. 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  waste  an  hour 
on  an  interview?  I  hold  down  thirty-seven 
other  jobs,  to  each  of  which  I  devote  just 
fifteen  minutes  and  I  am  already  due  at 
my  next  one.  But  take  my  pamphlet  and 
my  "blessing."  The  pamphlet  was  a  model 
of  efficiency.  I  quote  it  in  full  to  save  my 
own  labor : 

"Do  the  other  fellow  first,  and  do  him 
brown. 

"Anyone  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing   well. 

"Push  is  the  motto  of  success ;  Pull  is 
the  motto  of  failure. 

"Every  night,  just  before  going  to  bed. 
I  ask  myself  Have  I  lived  the  Efficient 
Life  today  or  have  I  failed?" 

A  reader  takes  the  occasion  of  a 
picture  which  appeared  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  Dec.  25,  1920,  to  make  a 
brief  and   pointed   comment: 

The  device  of  attaching  mail  boxes  to 
street  cars  which  so  startles  one  of  your 
writers  who  observed  it  in  Hamburg.  (!er- 
many,  has  been  in  use  in  the  Dutch-Polish 
city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  for  I  don't 
know  how  long. 

See  America  First. 

U.  Wood  Seymour 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


"f^pne  Better 
at  Any  Price" 

I,  J  and  J  lb. 
Packages  Only 
— It  is  Never 
Sold  in  Bulk 


iKe  Man  Who  Knows 

nPHE   discriminating  use 
-*"  o£ IVhite House  CoffeehsLS 
made  the  erstwhile  hasty 
breakfast  —  of   thousands 
of  busy  business   men  — 
a  function  to  linger  over 
—  that    its    invigorating 
deliciousness  may  be  en- 
joyed to  the  fullest. 


DWINELIj  -  WRIGHT  CO.  hoston  -  Chicago 


Drumfire  Dishwasher 

Washes  dishes,  glass  and  silver  quickly 
and  perfect  ly.Waterfromhot  water  faucet 
runs  machine.  Washes  vegetables  also.  It's 
a  new  wonder!  Costs  only  $45.  We  give  a 
free  trial  for  lOdays  in  your  own  kitchen  to 
responsible  persons.  Write  factory  direct. 

THE  DIETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.S^,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       .\dam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co.    Dept.  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 


3end  only  ^ 


DURATEX  £!!^HiIMP  SHIRTS 

INSURED  FOR  SIX  MONTHS'  WEAR 

"Bay  shirts  that  last,  look  well  and  fit.      Post- 
paid to  your  door." 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER — On  receipt  of  $1  we  send 
three  splendid  shirts  parcel  post.  C.  O.  D..  $4.95  and 
postage.  Assorted,  neat  striped,  soft  or  stiff  cuffs.  State 
size. 

Send  for  catalog  "Duratex"  of  fashionable  hosiery,  un- 
derwear,   neckwear,    soft    and    stiff    cuff,    dress    and    sport 

shirts. 

DURATEX    COMPANY 

Successors   to  COODELL  &  CO. 


Dept.  101 


DURATEX  BUILDING. 


NEW  YORK 


Well  Said! 

The  Meat  of  Many  Minds  on  Many  Matters 


A  Word  to  the  West 

Even  today  there  are  many-  people 
who  fail  to  grasp  the  essential  facts 
of  this  situation.  They  do  not  realize 
that  in  Asia  the  average  brain  is  not 
one  whit  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
average  European  brain;  that  history 
shows  Asiatics  to  be  as  bold,  as  vig- 
orous, as  generous,  as  self-sacrificing, 
and  as  capable  of  strong  collective 
action  as  Europeans,  and  that  there 
are  and  must  continue  to  be  a  great 
many  more  Asiatics  than  Europeans  in 
the  world.  It  has  always  been  difficult 
to  restrain  the  leakage  of  knowledge 
from  one  population  to  another,  and 
now  it  becomes  impossible.  Under  mod- 
ern conditions  world-wide  economic 
and  educational  equalization  is  in  the 
long  run  inevitable.  An  intellectual 
and  moral  rally  of  the  Asiatics  is  goi  ■■g 
on  at  the  present  time.  At  the  present 
time,  for  example,  for  one  Englishman 
who  knows  Chinese  thoroly,  or  has  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  Chinese  life  and 
thought,  there  are  hundreds  of  China- 
men conversant  with  everything  the 
English  know.  The  balance  of  knowl- 
edge in  favor  of  India  may  be  even 
greater.  To  Britain,  India  sends  stu- 
dents; to  India,  Britain  sends  officials. 

From  An  Outline  of  History,  by  H.   G.  Wells, 
published  by   Macmillan. 

It  Might  Have  Happened 
to  You 

By  Coningsby  Dawson 

That  I  should  write  in  this  spirit, 
pleading  for  our  late  enemies,  may 
cause  a  slight  amazement  in  a  public 
who  have  read  my  war  books.  My 
reason — I  will  not  say  my  excuse — is 
that  I  have  visited  our  late  enemies' 
need  and  in  the  presence  of  human 
agony  animosity  dies.  One  ceases  to 
question  how  far  their  suffering  is  the 
outcome  of  their  folly;  his  sole  des- 
peration is  to  bind  up  their  wounds — 
especially  the  wounds  of  their  children. 
When  witnessing  death  and  starvation 
on  the  wholesale  scale  now  prevailing 
in  Europe,  he  forgets  his  austere  self- 
righteousness  and  substitutes  mercy 
for  justice.  "It  might  have  happened 
to  me,"  he  says,  "these  women  might 
have  been  my  wife,  my  mother,  my 
sisters,  and  these  children,  save  for 
the  grace  of  God,  might  have  been  my 
children.  .  .  ." 

There  is  even  a  likelihood  that  it 
will  happen  unless  we  learn  to  have 
compassion.  Central  Europe  will  not 
die  patiently  of  starvation  indefinitely. 
Nations  which  civilization  has  con- 
demned to  starve  to  death  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  giving  way  to  violence; 
they  may  have  something  to  gain  by 
it.  The  more  desperate  their  need  be- 
comes, the  more  likely  they  are  to  risk 
the  gamble. 

So,  however  fanciful  it  may  seem  to 
say  in  writing  of  Central  Europe,  "It 
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might  have  happened  to  you,"  there  is 
a  grim  possibility  about  the  final  state- 
ment, "It  may  happen  yet."  .  .  . 

Today  I  visited  one  of  the  strategic 
points  where  the  battle  against  hunger 
is  being  fought.  It  was  a  former  bar- 
racks, now  a  soup-kitchen  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  situ- 
ated in  the  poorest  district  of  Vienna, 
where  meals  are  daily  prepared  for 
8000  children.  There  are  340,000  un- 
der-nourished children  in  Vienna — a 
total  of  96  per  cent  out  of  the  entire 
child  population.  But  these,  whom  I 
visited,  were  all  hand-picked  and  medi- 
cally certified  as  being  sufficiently  near 
to  extinction  to  be  admitted.  Funds  are 
too  low  to  feed  any  save  those 
who  are  within  measurable  distance  of 
dying.  .  .  . 

Within  the  building  at  wooden  tables 
sat  an  army  of  stunted  pigmies,  rag- 
gedly clad  and  famished  to  a  greenish 
pallor.  .  .  .  They  didn't  talk.  They 
didn't  laugh.  They  were  terribly  in- 
tent, for  each  had  a  roll  and  a  panni- 
kin of  cocoa  over  which  it  crouched 
with  an  animal  eagerness.  And  the 
stench  from  the  starveling  bodies  was 
nauseating.  .  .  . 

As  I  stood  in  that  dingy  hall  and 
watched  the  overwhelming  tragedy  of 
spoliated  childhood,  my  memory  went 
back  three  years.  The  last  time  I  had 
witnessed  a  misery  so  heart-breaking 
had  been  at  Evian,  where  the  trains 
entered  France  from  Switzerland,  re- 
patriating the  little  French  captives 
who  had  existed  for  three  years  behind 
the  German  lines.  It  had  seemed  to  me 
then  that  those  corpse-like,  unsmiling 
victims  of  human  hate  had  represented 
the  foulest  vehemence  of  the  crime  of 
war.  Yet  here  today  in  Vienna,  two 
years  after  our  much  prayed  for  peace, 
I  have  been  confronted  by  the  same 
crime  against  childhood,  being  enacted 
with  a  yet  greater  shamelessness,  for 
the  war  is  ended,  four-fifths  of  the 
world  has  an  excess  of  food  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  excuse  of  military 
necessity.  Today  our  only  possible  ex- 
cuse is  hard-heartedness  and  besotted 
selfishness. 

From    It   Might   Have   Happened    to    You,    by 
Coningsby    Dawson,   published   by   John    Lane. 

Keeping  Genius  in  Chains 

By  Charles  L.  Ed  son 

They've  got  to  keep  you  chained  or 
you  wouldn't  be  worth  a  dang.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  time  when  I  was  trav- 
eling with  a  Southern  circus,  attached 
to  the  menagerie — as  a  wild  man.  They 
had  me  dyed  red  with  cochineal,  and  I 
wore  a  pair  of  ivory  tusks  or  fangs 
sticking  out  of  my  mouth.  With  an  iron 
collar  around  my  neck  they  had  me 
chained  in  front  of  the  side  show.  Kids 
used  to  throw  peanuts  to  me  to  tease 
me,  and  the  ladies  used  to  shudder 
and    say:    "Wouldn't   it   be    terrible   if 


that  creature  should  ever  break  away!" 
I  used  to  dash  at  the  crowds,  gnashing 
my  tusks  (turshes,  the  natives  called 
them)  and  the  chain  would  jerk  me  up 
short.  That  was  very  exciting  while 
it  lasted. 

But  one  day  when  we  were  showing 
in  Half  Moon  mountain,  I  made  my 
customary  rush  at  the  crowd  and  the 
darn  chain  broke.  Here  was  a  wild  man 
free  of  his  tether.  I  had  to  make  good. 
Amid  shrieking  kids  and  fainting 
women  I  started  to  eat  up  the  crowd. 
A  gentleman  shoved  a  gun  in  my  face. 
I  said:  "Ladies  and  gents,  I  wouldn't 
harm  a  fly.  I've  been  feeling  kind  of 
playful,  but  I  don't  even  feel  that  way 
any  more." 

The  circus  paid  me  off.  No  chained 
attraction  is  any  good  after  it  breaks 
its  chains.  .  .  . 

From     The     Gentle     Art     of     Columning,     by 
Charles    L.    Kdson,    published   by   Brentano. 

A  Hard  Teacher  Makes  a 
Bright  Pupil 

In  Stephen  Graham's  recent  study 
of  the  negro  problem  in  America  he 
quotes  a  striking  speech  by  a  negro 
orator,  who  pointed  out  that  the  very 
discriminations  against  his  people 
might,  tho  not  so  intended,  taork  to 
their   ultimate   advantage: 

What  is  the  result  of  all  that  in- 
equality? Why  it  is  making  us  a  more 
moral,  less  criminal,  less  violent  people 
than  the  whites.  Once  at  a  mixed  school 
they  were  teaching  the  black  and  white 
boys  to  jump.  The  white  boys  jumped 
and  the  black  boys  jumped.  But  when 
it  was  the  black  boy's  turn  the  teacher 
always  lifted  the  jumping  stick  a  few 
inches.  What  was  the  consequence? 
Why,  after  a  while  every  colored  boy 
in  that  school  could  jump  at  least  a 
foot  higher  than  any  white  boy. 

From    The   Soul   of   John   Brown,   by   Stephen 
Graham,    published   by   Macmillan. 

In  the  Good  Old  Stone  Age 

By  John  M.  Tyler 

Could  we  have  sat  on  one  of  these 
village  platforms  of  a  summer  after- 
noon and  looked  out  to  the  wheat-fields 
on  the  shore,  and  seen  the  canoes  come 
on  with  fish  or  game,  and  the  cattle 
returning  from  the  mainland  pasture; 
could  we  have  watched  the  men 
fashioning  implements  and  all  manner 
of  woodwork,  and  the  women  grinding 
the  grain  or  moulding  pottery,  or  spin- 
ning and  weaving;  we  should  have 
found  a  great  deal  to  please  and  inter- 
est us.  The  fruits  and  berries,  the 
smell  of  roasting  fish  and  baking 
bread,  of  cakes  well  flavored  with  the 
oil  from  beechnut  or  flax,  or  perhaps 
sifted  over  with  the  seeds  of  poppy  or 
caraway,  would  have  been  far  from 
disagreeable.  We  should  have  felt  that 
it  was  a  goodly  land,  and  that  life  was 
well  worth  living.  We  should  not  have 
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been  disturbed  by  shrieking  steam- 
boats, puffing  and  groaning  locomo- 
tives, or  honking  automobiles,  or  by 
telegraphs  or  telephones,  by  lettei's 
which  must  be  answered  or  books 
which  must  be  read.  There  were  no 
stocks  and  bonds,  bills  or  notes,  strikes 
or  lockouts.  There  was  no  labor  ques- 
tion; all  simply  had  to  work.  No  one 
went  to  school,  except  to  nature,  and 
there  were  no  lectures.  "The  name  of 
that  chamber  was  peace." 

We  ought  not  to  forget  in  our  com- 
fort that  everybody  could  not  live  in  a 
lake-dwelling,  that  all  over  Europe 
there  were  other  settlements  or  dwell- 
ings, more  lonely  or  isolated,  where  food 
was  never  abundant  and  sometimes 
very  scai'ce,  where  labor  was  unremit- 
ting and  the  reward  scanty.  But  even 
in  those  less  civilized  regions  there  was 
probably  usually  much  rude  comfort; 
and  if  there  were  times  of  scarcity  and 
want,  there  were  also  times  of  feasting 
and  abundance.  All  over  Europe  there 
were,  even  in  Neolithic  time,  children, 
boys  and  girls,  playing  around  the 
houses;  and  young  men  and  women 
looking  out  on  life  with  the  same  inex- 
perience and  illusions,  courage  and 
hopes,  which  lure  us  onward  today. 

From  The  New  Stone  Age  in  Northern 
Europe,  by  John  M.  Tyler,  published  by 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Coming  Back  to 

"Civilization" 
By  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  passage  in 
Sir  Ernest  Shackletoyi's  account  of 
his  Antarctic  expedition  is  the  moment 
of  his  first  contact  with  civilization 
after  nearly  trvo  years  of  isolation  in 
the  ice  desert. 

Shivering  with  cold,  yet  with  hearts 
light  and  happy,  we  set  off  toward  the 
whaling  station,  now  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  difficulties 
of  the  journey  lay  behind  us.  We  tried 
to  straighten  ourselves  up  a  bit,  for 
the  thought  that  there  might  be 
women  at  the  station  made  us  pain- 
fully conscious  of  our  uncivilized  ap- 
pearance. Our  beards  were  long  and 
our  hair  was  matted.  We  were  un- 
washed and  the  garments  that  we  had 
worn  for  nearly  a  year  without  change 
were  tattered  and  stained.  Three  more 
unpleasant-looking  ruffians  could  hard- 
ly have  been  imagined.  Worsley  pro- 
duced several  safety-pins  from  some 
corner  of  his  garments  and  effected 
some  temporary  repairs  that  really 
emphasized   his   general   disrepair.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Sorlle  came  out  to  the  door  and 
said  "Well?" 

"Don't   you  know  me?"  I   said. 

"I  know  your  voice,"  he  replied 
doubtfully. 

"My  name   is   Shackleton,"   I   said. 

Immediately  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
said,  "Come  in.  Come  in." 

"Tell  me,  when  was  the  war  over?" 
I  asked. 

"The  war  is  not  over,"  he  answered. 
"Millions  are  being  killed.  Europe  is 
mad.  The  world  is  mad." 

From  South,  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  pub- 
lished by   Macmillan. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  2SS-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.  "Its  Cause  and  Cure."  It  tells  how  I 
cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
4170  Bogue  BIdg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


^AtzMOmfi 


CompleteConservatoiy 
Course  by  Mail 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En- 
dorsed by  Paderewski.  Maaterteachers  guide  and  coach  yon. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
Anu  Incfrnmonf  Write  naming  course  yon  are  interested 
Hiiy  mail  UlliCllljn:Piano.Harmony. Voice. PublicSchool 
Music.  Violin. Comet.  Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo  or  Reed  Organ 
—and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.     SEND  for  it  NOWl 

UniversityExtensionConservatoryi  383  sicset-MrersBMs,, Chicago 


c/^lional  College 
9f£fiirovraclie 

—  iRESWENTIAL) 

25  Ashland  Blvd.  Chicago 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distinguished  Faculty.  Modem 
and  extensive  laboratory  eaoipment. 
Larg'e  clinic.  Gymnasium  aormitory 
and  ptudents*  aid  dept.  Chica»?o'B  op- 
portunity for  self  help  unlimited.  Enter 
quarterly.  3-year  term.    14th  Year. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


ESfe^^SS"*  BANKING 

Tells  of  the  ureat  opportunities  in  thia  attractive 

profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 

time.      Send   for  copy  at  once.      No  oblisrations. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Pres., 

American  School  of  Finance      4;$  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 


Reopens  Wednesday,  October   5lK 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School  Building 

Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 
in  every  class. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  I20th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students   of   every   denomination   of   Christians." 

Eighty-sixth    year   begins   September   28,    1921. 

For   catalogue,    address 

THE  DEAN   OF   STrDEXTS. 

BUREAU  OF  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Founded  to  further  human  relations  in  industry.  Educa- 
tional Division — One  Year  Cooperative  Course.  Eight 
Weeks'  Intensive  Course,  Evening  Courses.  Labor  An- 
alysis Division.  Placement  Division.  Teachers'  Summer 
Course.  17  West   47th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CALIFORNIA:- l^;^™n\" 


place  in  California  and 
College  Graduates  with 
post-graduate  study  and  seventeen  months'  teaching  es- 
perience,  from  the  East,  after  this  date  in  fair  quantity. 
Boynton  Teachers'  Agency,   Brockman  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 


THE    SXOIME     SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hucison,     Box:    S,    ISJew  York 
FIFTV-FIFTH     VEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open   Country.     Lower  School  for  Boys  9  to  12. 

LOCATION:     50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  ieet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invisorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK:     Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Liie  :  recent  graduates  in  16  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
iiientally  to  increase  individual  emciency.     Small  classes  :     A  teacher  for  every  eight  boys. 

ATHLETICS:     Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision :  hiking,  wjods  life,  swimming  pool. 
Kt^M  arc  invited  to  come  artd  stt  for  your stlj.     Cataiog  sent  on  appiicnttoK. 
ALVAN  E.  DTJERR,  Headmaster 
nr 


The  Philosophy  of 
Brother  Ostrich 


THERE'S  something  almost  human  about  the  ostrich.  Rather  than  face 
the  unusual,  he  buries  his  head  in  the  sand — thus  exposing  himself, 
rather  recklessly,  to  the  whims  of  happenstance. 

Isn't  that  just  like  the  chap  who  ducks  under  the  sheets  the  minute  the 
furniture  creaks  ? 

Lots  of  folks  shut  their  eyes  when  they  need  them  most.  In  the 
matter  of  buying  something,  for  instance — the  important  business  of 
spending  hard  earned  dollars. 

Who  gets  the  most  for  his  money?  The  man  who  buys  blindly — or 
the  fellow  who  reads  advertising  and  discovers  the  things  he  really  wants 
and  needs  ? 

Who  is  the  most  economical  housekeeper?  The  woman  who  buys  hap- 
hazard, or  the  one  who  reads  advertising  and  poits  her  household  purchas- 
ing on  a  business  basis? 

There's  no  denying  the  great  value  of  advertising  to  those  who  read  it. 
It  protects  you  against  fraud  and  inferiority.  It  tells  you  what  is  new  and 
good,  making  you  a  wise  buyer.  It  sa\cs  you  money  by  pointing  out  for 
your  consideration  only  the  l)est  products. 

Don't  be  an  ostrich. 

Read  the  advertisements 
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Driftwood  Flame 


sprinkled     on    your    log 
fire  will  give  forth  ■won- 
derful    colorings  —  t  li  e 
beautiful  effects  produced 
by  burning  driftwood.   In 
the      fascinating     flames 
can   be   seen   the   blue   of 
the  sky,  the  green  of  the 
Kca  and  the  red  and  gold 
of  the  setting  sun.     Pack- 
age     containing      10      oz. 
lasts    a    long    time.     Sent 
postpaid  $1.     Ask  for  No. 
4306.     This   19  just   one  of 
the      many     Hovel     things 
shown    in    our    catalog    of 
thoughtful     gifts,     sent 
free    on    request. 
Yiui  will  find  the 
Pohlson  things  in  YiJJ 
stores     and     gift  xUOflik^ll 
shops. 


POHLSON  GIFT  SHOP,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand; 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  syjtem  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  nionev 
withotjt  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.   'Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24)  556  'W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


New  Hates  for  Old 

(Continued  from  page  9Jf) 


INGERSOLUS 


FORTY-FOUR  LECTURES" 

Complete 

Cloth,    Aluminum    Stamped,    420   Pages. 

Col.  Ingersoll's  work  in  the  lecture  field 
will  last  for  all  time.  Those  who  differ  from 
him  all  admit  the  brilliancy  of  his  great  mind 
and  are  spellbound  with  the  beauty  of  his 
word  pictures  and  logic.  This  volume  has 
been  entirely  reprinted  from  new  type  and 
is  offered  in  presentable  shape  for  the  li- 
brary. Price,  postpaid,  $1.65.  Appeal 
Pub.  Co.,  737  Appeal  Bldg.,  Girard,  Kans. 


onri  4  l^mC  '^^  assist  in  preparing 
NKH  lilV  I*  K^*  material  for  special  ar- 
Ul  EjTUXLiMXD,   ti^ig3^     ^ap„s^     speeches, 

debates.      Expert,    scholarly  service. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Suite  42.  500  Fifth  Avenue  New  Yoric 


MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue ;  any  field,  carefully  read  and  con- 
sidered. Published  in  A-1  style,  if  accepted. 
Copy  MUST  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pun. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.    Established  1898. 


U/DITP  CAD  PIV  f"''  newspapers  and  magazines. 
IinllL  rUIV  r/ll  correspondents  ami  story  writers 
make  big  money.  Copyright  book  telling  how  sent  FREE 
by  editor  on  request.  I'ress  Reporting  Syndicate,  973 
Times  Bldg..   St.   Louis,    Mo. 


How  We  Improved  Our 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

The   Amazing  Experience  of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 

Thi»  Booklet  Is  Free  Send  For  It 
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Bratoslava,  formerly  Poszony  and 
still  more  formerly  Pressburgh,  thrilled 
me  nevertheless.  It  has  grown  to  be  a 
national  capital  and  shows  it.  Magyar 
soldiers  are  displaced  by  Slovaks. 
French  influence  manifests  itself  in 
color,  cut  of  uniform  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  French  drill  masters.  Business 
seems  to  be  "booming,"  the  stores  are 
crowded,  new  and  numerous  banks 
lure  the  investors,  and  members  of  the 
Szokol  parade  the  streets  in  their  pic- 
turesque uniforms.  There  is  a  haughty 
air  about  these  new  citizens  of  a  new 
republic,  quite  in  contrast  to  their 
modest  if  not  cowed  spirit  when  they 
lived  under  Magyar  rule.  Bratoslava 
was,  however,  always  more  German 
than  Magyar,  and  is  now  more  Mag- 
yar than  Slovak,  and  the  haughty 
masters  are  met  by  the  defiant  spirit 
of  their  new  subjects. 

As  formerly  the  Slovaks  spoke  their 
language  in  defiance  of  their  Magyar 
rulers,  so  now  the  Hungarian  language 
is  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The 
German  language  still  lives.  Two  daily 
papers  are  published,  there  are  occa- 
sional theatrical  performances  and 
concerts,  and  the  influence  of  German 
Austria  is  felt,  if  anything,  more  than 
before  the  war. 

No  one  in  Bratoslava  seems  to  love 
the  new  masters,  or  speak  well  of 
them,  and  I  know  one  hotel  where  it  is 
wisest  not  to  speak  Czechish  when  one 
asks  for  a  room.  There  are  many  res- 
taurants where  the  waiters  pretend  not 
to  understand  orders  given  in  that 
language. 

However,  the  Government  seems 
stable  if  not  always  wise,  and  there 
is  order,  even  tho  the  former  privileged 
classes  call  the  new  order  "Bolshe- 
vism." The  railroads  and  post  offices 
function  with  regularity,  industry  and 
commerce  are  fostered  and  are  thriv- 
ing, and  the  contrast  between  Czecho- 
slovakia and  reactionary  Hungary  and 
ruined  Austria  is  great  enough  to  make 
one  patient  with  the  lesser  evils. 

Slovakia  is  a  lovely  country  and  its 
people  so  dear  to  me  that  I  soon  forgot 
the  unpleasantness  at  the  border.  The 
stations  and  towns  thru  which  I 
passed  had  unfamiliar  names,  as  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  evidently  this  rebaptlsm  of 
the  landscape,  a  sacred  ceremonial 
dear  to  nationalists  everywhere. 

My  native  town  came  off  easily,  for 
it  remained  the  same,  except  that  it 
wears  a  new  suffix  which  is  not  at  all 
unbecoming,  and  it  is  the  same  dear 
"stuck  in  the  mud"  drab-looking  town 
it  has  always  been.  I  could  show  it  to 
a  stranger  in  fifteen  minutes.  There 
are  four  more  or  less  straight  streets 
meeting  at  the  town  square,  two 
churches  sadly  wanting  in  beauty,  and 
in  need  of  repair,  a  synagogue,  the 
most  unique  building  in  town,  one 
house  of  two  stories  which  is  called  a 
castle,  half  a  dozen  stores,  the  three 
cemeteries,  two  uninviting  inns,  and 
the  tour  of  the  town  would  be  over. 


I  could  have  tarried  days,  for  I 
wanted  to  see  the  old  modest  house 
where  I  was  born,  on  whose  damp  walls 
I  wrote  the  alphabet  those  cold  morn- 
ings when  the  damp  had  turned  into 
frost.  I  wanted  to  climb  up  into  the 
garret  and  smell  the  apples  and  pears 
which  were  buried  in  the  grain  to  keep, 
as  long  as  my  keen  appetite  would 
allow.  I  wanted  to  visit  the  room  where 
Uncle  Joe,  the  "three-quarters  of  a 
man,"  an  erstwhile  Union  soldier, 
showed  me  the  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  made  me  an  American 
and  a  patriot.  I  wanted  to  visit  the 
yard  where  Uncle  Joe  drilled  us,  and 
Yanczy  Pal's  orchard  where  we  swore 
to  deliver  our  Slovak  people  from  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  responsible  for  some  very 
severe  whippings  that  I  got  after  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  when  we 
nearly  burned   down  the  town. 

After  all,  this  coming  back  to  one's 
childhood  home  is  a  sad  experience. 
No  one  cared  or  knew  that  I  had  or- 
ganized an  army  of  seven  boys,  one  of 
them  lame,  to  march  against  our  ene- 
mies, and  I  had  to  report  at  the  police 
station  the  same  as  everybody  else, 
and  the  chief  of  police  had  as  little 
consideration  for  my  feelings  as  had 
the  custom  house  officers. 

The  new  order  has  not  rejuvenated 
anything  or  made  anybody  happy,  now 
that  freedom  is  won  and  the  new  mas- 
ters have  made  themselves  at  home. 
I  used  to  see  happy  faces,  and  I  saw 
none.  Shops  have  been  plundered 
twice.  Magyar  sympathizers,  and  there 
are  not  a  few,  have  been  imprisoned 
and  the  new  officials  are  if  possible 
more  arrogant  than  their  Magyar 
predecessors.  The  agricultural  laborers 
have  unionized  and  were  on  a  strike; 
taxes  are  of  course  much  heavier,  the 
value  of  the  krone  is  low,  tho  much 
higher  than  the  Austrian.  Freedom  of 
movement  is  restricted  by  exacting- 
passport  regulations.  "We  have  more 
freedom,"  an  old  time  friend  said  to 
me,  "but  we  have  less  room  to  move  in." 

My  people  used  to  do  their  shopping 
in  Vienna,  which  is  three  hours'  dis- 
tance by  railroad.  Now  they  must  shop 
in  Prague,  which  is  at  least  ten  hours 
by  fast  train  and  infinitely  more  ex- 
pensive. Even  severe  illness  is  capital- 
ized for  the  good  of  the  Czech  capital; 
for  no  one  can  go  to  see  a  specialist  in 
Vienna  without  a  passport,  which  is 
refused,  and  the  sick  person  is  told  to 
go  to  Prague  where  the  physicians  ai'e 
"just  as  good."  Of  course  passports 
are  granted,  but  one  must  have  "pull" 
and  know  whose  palm  to  "grease."  No 
wonder  that  the  average  citizen  of 
Slovakia  does  not  enthuse  over  the  new 
order.  The  fact  is,  the  Czechs,  like 
most  of  mankind,  have  learned  noth- 
ing from  history.  They  are  repeating 
the  blunders  of  the  Magyars.  They  ai-e 
accused  of  being  repressive  and  chau- 
vinistic, and  are  too  eager  to  press  the 
Slovaks  into  their  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural mold. 
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The  Peace  of  Versailles  named  the 
new  republic  Czecho-slovakia,  and  the 
Czechs  are  eager  to  do  away  with  the 
hyphen,  while  some  of  the  Slovaks 
want  to  widen  it  and  create  of  their 
country  an  autonomous  government. 
Czech  officials  have  given  Slovakia  a 
carpet-bag  administration,  and  while 
they  are  no  more  corrupt  than  their 
Magyar  predecessors  they  are  rude 
where  the  Magyars  were  civil.  One 
could  get  favors  from  Magyar  officials 
with  good  words;  they  count  for  noth- 
ing now.  The  Czechs  want  money,  and 
plenty  of  it.  This  may  be  merely  the 
gossip  of  enemies;  but  I  have  tested 
the  new  masters  and  I  have  not  had  a 
civil  word  in  all  my  contact  v.'ith  the 
new  officials. 

Perhaps  civil  words  are  of  little  con- 
sequence, but  I  wish  that  the  young- 
man  whom  I  approached  at  the  station 
of  Bratoslava  to  buy  my  ticket  back  to 
Vienna  had  not  shouted  at  me,  asking 
whether  I  could  not  read  that  his  win- 
dow was  for  tickets  to  Czechoslovakia 
only;  and  he  might  have  given  me  a 
civil  answer  when  I  asked  him  to  direct 
me  to  the  right  place.  I  wish  also  that 
I  had  suffered  less  at  the  hands  of  the 
officials  in  leaving  my  native  country. 
I  wish  they  had  not  broken  every  one 
of  the  six  eggs  I  carried  across  the 
lines,  and  had  not  confiscated  the  meat 
which  was  to  sustain  me  on  my  jour- 
ney. I  wanted  to  say  that  I  was  happy 
in  coming  home  among  my  people  and 
that  I  was  eager  to  come  again,  which 


I  regret  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
still  love  the  Czechoslovak  republic 
and  wish  it  well.  I  still  believe  that 
President  Masaryk  is  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  his  people  and  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  Europe;  but  to 
quote  a  Slovak  patriot,  "What  does  it 
profit  us  if  the  landlord  is  a  good  man, 
and  the  agent  and  janitor  are  rascals?" 

Czechoslovakia  cannot  I'ely  upon 
military  strength  to  keep  it  safe  from 
its  antagonistic  neighbors,  Poland  and 
Hungary.  It  needs  inner  strength  and  a 
spiritual  solidarity,  and  that  it  does 
not  yet  possess.  The  Czechs  need  to 
pray  for  grace  to  soften  their  harsh 
nationalism,  to  modify  their  exuber- 
ance, and  to  help  them  forget  the 
ancient  wrongs  they  suffered;  or  if 
they  must  remember,  to  remind  them 
of  how  cruel  a  political  yoke  may  be, 
and  that  it  is  not  softened  by  the  fact 
that  they  and  the  Slovaks  are  a  kindred 
race.  Even  with  the  Slovaks  com- 
pletely loyal,  the  new  repuBlic  has 
three  or  four  million  Magyars,  and 
six  or  seven  million  Germans  to  recon- 
cile, and  I  have  seen  little  evidence 
that  it  is  doing  it. 

I  fear  that  the  Czech  nationalist  is  a 
poor  reconciler,  and  I  am  not  too  san- 
guine in  believing  that  when  I  again 
return  to  my  native  town  it  will  be  a 
part  of  that  new  republic  which  began 
its  career  with  the  good  wishes  of 
every  American,  especially  those  of  us 
who  have  served  the  cause  of  Slovak 
freedom  and  have  suffered  for  it. 


PebbI 


Once  price  was  an  indication  of  value; 
now  it  is  an  indication"  of  nerve. — Asso- 
ciated Editors. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League's  kick  is  that 
the  U.  S.  A.  is  taking  to  prohibition  with 
too  much  eellaritv. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

Bibles  are  now  printed  in  5.38  languages, 
so  that  no  resident  of  New  York  need  be 
without  a  book  in  his  native  language. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

It's  a  great  misfortune  that  Lenin 
didn't  recognize  the  worth  of  the  capital- 
istic class  until  after  he  had  buried  most 
of  'em. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

Guide — "What  did  you  keep  shooting  at 
me  for  when  I  shouted  I  wasn't  a  deer?" 

Would-be  Sportsman  —  "How  did  I 
know  that  you  weren't  lying?" — Stanford 
Chaparral. 

"Bill  is  going  to  retire  from  business  for 

five  years." 

"Oh,    I've   heard    him    say    that   before." 
"Yes,   but  this  time   the  judge  said  it." 

• — London    Opinion. 

Gusto — Did  you  notice  any  change  in 
me? 

Vevo — No;  why? 

Gusto — I  just  swallowed  a  dime. 

— Frivol. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  call  your  place  a 
bungalow,"  said  Smith  to  his  neighbor. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  a  bungalow,  what  is 
it?"  said  the  neighbor.  "The  job  was  a 
bungle,  and  I  still  owe  for  it  1" — Pearson's 
Weekly. 
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Old  Lady — Oh,  conductor,  please  stop 
the  train.  I  dropped  my  wig  out  the  win- 
dow. 

Conductor — Never  mind,  madam,  there 
is  a  switch  just  this  side  of  the  next  sta- 
tion.— Octopus. 

Teacher — What  is  the  Presidential  suc- 
cession law,  John? 

John — The  Presidential  succession  law 
provides  that  if  botli  President  and  Vice- 
President  die  the  Cabinet  members  will 
follow  in  succession. — Boys'  Life. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  of  microbes," 
apologized  the  paying-teller  as  he  cashed 
the  school-teacher's  check  with  soiled  cur- 
rency. 

"Don't  worry."  said  the  young  lady. 
"A  microbe  couldn't  live  on  my  salary." — 
The  Seamen's  Journal. 

There   was   a    young   man   whose   faith   in 
girls 
Was  beautiful  and  sublime. 
He  put  his  girl's  picture  inside  his  watch. 
For  he  thought  she  might  love  him  in 
time. 

— Pelican. 

The  profiteer  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
first  flush  of  their  prosperity,  and  they 
had  taken  rooms  at  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive hotels  in  London.  • 

Next  morning  he  saw  in  front  of  him  a 
silver  sugar  basin  containing  lumps  of 
white  sugar.  He  was  on  the  point  of  help- 
ing himself  when  his  wife  whispered. 
"Don't  use  yer  fingers ;  use  the  tongs. 
Ain't   you    got   no    sen.se?" 

"Orl  rite !"  he  retorted  as  he  complied 
with  the  admonition.  "But'  'ow  was  I  to 
know  the  bloomin'  stuff  was  'ot?" — New 
York   Globe. 


Anywhere  ♦  Everywhere 
The  Round  World  'Round 

On  the  sands  of  Sahara,  or  at  a 
Ritz  Hotel — in  all  lands,  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  sailing  the  Seven  Seas 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

DOLLARS — STERLING  —  FRANCS 

are  always  good  as  good  American  gold 

Acceptable  everywhere.  The  insured  money  of 
all  nations.  Guard  your  travel  funds  against 
theft  or  loss. 

Convenient,  simple,  safe,  these  'sky-blue" 
financial  passports  command  the  service  and 
attention  of  thousands  of  representatives  of  a 
great  International,  Financial  and  Travel  or- 
ganization. 

For  sale  at  Express  Offices  or  Banks 

For  all  journeys  secure  your  steamship  tickets, 
hotel  reservations  and  itineraries,  or  plan  your 
cruise  or  tour  through  the  American.  Express 
Travel  Department. 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

International  Banking — Shipping — Traveland 
Foreign  Trade 


HOTEL 
TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

600  Rooms         600  Baths 

$2.50  up,  Single 
$4.50  up,  Double 

Sample  Rooms  $6.00  Per  Day 


HEADQUARTERS    IN  DETROIT  FOR 

Old  Colony  Club 
Detroit  Automobile  Club 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

128th  Dividend 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Dollars 
and  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  will  he 
paid  on  Saturday,  October  15,  1921,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  September  20,  1921. 
H.   BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    COMPANY 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,   AM^iist    lH,    1921. 
DIVIDK.M)    103. 
A    regular    quarterl.v    dividend    of    2V2    PPr   cent, 
on   the  capital  stock  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linot.vpe 
Compan.v    will   be    paid   on   September  30,    1921,    to 
the   stockholders   of   record   as   the.r   appear  at    the 
close     of     business     on     September    6,     1921.       The 
Transfer  Books  will   not   be   closed. 

JOS.    T.    MACKEY.    Tre.isun  r. 


VOLTAIRE 


We  have  ti  volumes  of  Voltaire's  works, 
which  we  are  offering  at  the  special  price  of 
$1  for  the  entire  set.  Here  are  the  hooks  you 
get  for  only  a  dollar  bill:  1.  Eighteen  Little 
Essays.  2.  Toleration.  3.  Pocket  Theology. 
4.  The  Ignorant  Philosopher.  ">.  How  Voltaire 
Evaded  Persecution,  tj.  Victor  Hugo's  Oration 
on  Voltaire.  A  chance  to  learn  about  a  great, 
witty  tiiinker.  Just  ask  for  our  "Voltaire  Li- 
brary." $1  includes  carriage  charges  as  well 
as  price  of  <i  books.  Appeal  Publishing  Co., 
437   Appeal   Bldg..    Girard.    Kans. 


THE  NEAR  EAST 

itiehuling  Medito'-ranean  Cruise,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine. Turkey  and  Greece:  sailing  Jan.  10 
and    March    11.      Write   for    detailed   Itinerary. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^^^^ZTuJ''''' 


LEYDEN  DOCUMENTS 

RELATING  TO  THE 

PILGRIM  FATHERS 


Permission  to  reside  at  Ley- 
den  and  Betrothal  Records,  to- 
gether with  Parallel  Documents 
from  the  Amsterdam  Archives. 
Edited  by  Dr.  D.  Plooij  of  Ley- 
den  and  Dr.  Randal  Harris  of 
Manchester;  with  74  Phototypic 
plates.  Printed  in  400  numbered 
copies.  Price  25  dollars. 

Last  summer  I  w^as  an  official 
delegate  to  the  Pilgrim  Tercen- 
tenary Celebration  in  Holland, 
and  w^as  made  one  of  the  three 
American  members  of  the  Ley- 
den  Pilgrim  Fathers  Society. 
This  society  has  just  published 
the  large,  handsome,  and  sump- 
tuously printed  and  illustrated 
memorial  volume  briefly  de- 
scribed above.  I  have  consented 
to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  society 
in  placing  this  unique  historical 
volume  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  fill  orders  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  edition,  at  $25  per  volume. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  four 
hundred  copies,  of  which  over 
one  hundred  have  already  been 
sold  above,  so  if  you  care  for  one 
of  the  250  odd  still  available  I 
w^ould  advise  you  to  send  in  your 
order   to   me   at   once. 

HAMILTON  HOLT 

311  Sixth  Avenue 
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Bone -Dry  Utah 

By  J.  Marinus  Jenkins 

Another  winning  story  in  the  contest  on 
"The  Best  Man  or  Woman  in  Your  Town 


T9 


The   man  who   gave   prohibition   to 

his  state  has  a  good  claim  to  the  title 

of  "best  man"  of  his  toivn. 

THE  enactment  of  Utah's  "prohibi- 
tion law"  came  after  a  long  and 
fierce  fight.  Leaders  became  discour- 
aged and  lost  interest.  But  there  was 
one  man  who  would  not  give  up.  He 
could  neither  be  bribed  nor  bullied. 
Gibes  and  jeers  were  hurled  at  him  on 
the  street.  He  was  threatened  with 
business  ruin,  but  not  for  one  instant 
did  he  quail.  The  man  was  George 
Startup  of  Provo,  Utah,  candy  manu- 
facturer. 

I  knew  him  twenty-seven  years  ago 
when  he  was  the  inky-faced  "devil"  on 
the  Provo  Enquirer.  He  had  an  abund- 
ance of  energy  and  determination  and 
before  many  months  he  was  at  the 
case,  a  full-fiedged  compositor. 

When  the  panic  of  1893  struck  the 
town  the  paper  had  to  cut  down  its 
force,  and  George's  services  were  dis- 
pensed with.  He  went  home  and  hunt- 
ed up  some  old  English  candy  molds 
that  had  been  left  by  his  father.  He 
was  soon  busy  making  red  and  yellow 
candy  fishes  and  selling  them  to  the 
stores  of  the  town.  In  a  short  time  he 
opened  a  candy  shop,  employed  his 
sister  as  clerk  and  retailed  his  own  and 
other  candies.  Next  a  small  factory 
was  built  and  the  services  of  his  two 
elder  brothers  were  enlisted  in  the 
business. 

But  there  were  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  business  in  the  mind  of  this 
man  with  the  prominent  nose  and  keen 
gray  eyes.  "Any  fool  can  make  money," 
he  said  the  other  day.  "I  would  like  to 
do  something  worth  while." 

While  the  fight  was  on  he  organ- 
ized   in     Provo    City    the     Betterment 


League.  It  proved  a  virile  factor  in 
the  interests  of  prohibition,  and  Start- 
up decided  to  extend  its  influence  by 
making  it  a  state  organization.  Like 
all  strong,  aggressive  characters,  he 
had  made  enemies;  and  had  he  been 
president  he  knew  these  enemies  would 
seek  to  destroy  the  organization  and 
render  its  efforts  of  no  effect.  A  resi- 
dent of  Salt  Lake  City  was  therefore 
made  president,  but  Startup  remained 
on  the  job.  He  was  the  "big  push"  that 
made  things  go.  The  league  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  cam- 
paign of  1914.  Largely  thru  its  in- 
fluence a  strong  prohibition  legislature 
was  elected. 

FROM  the  time  of  the  election  in  No- 
vember until  January,  1915,  Startup 
was  busy  studying  all  the  state  prohi- 
bition statutes  of  the  country.  With 
the  aid  of  an  attorney  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  league  he 
prepared  a  prohibition  statute  that 
was  most  thoro  and  drastic.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  a  member  of  the  state  Sen- 
ate. During  the  entire  legislative  ses- 
sion it  was  the  center  of  interest  and 
bitter  controversy.  Near  the  close  of 
the  session,  it  finally  passed  both 
houses  by  satisfactory  majorities. 

But  now  a  new  danger  appeared;  it 
was  feared  the  Governor  would  veto 
the  bill.  It  could  probably  be  passed 
over  his  veto  if  it  were  returned  to 
the  legislature;  but  unless  it  were  pre- 
sented to  him  at  once  he  might  hold  it 
until    after    adjournment    and    veto    it. 

On  the  passage  of  the  bill  it  was  hur- 
ried to  the  ofiice  of  the  engrossing 
clerk,  but  the  clerk  had  disappeared. 
The  event,  however,  had  been  antici- 
pated. Startup  had  himself  prepared  a 
copy  of  the  bill  with  all  amendments 
incorporated.  When  it  was  promptly 
presented  to  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  strong  opponent  of  the  measure, 
for  his  signature,  that  ofllicial  was 
greatly  surprised.  He  took  ample  time, 
however,  for  thoro  examination  of  the 
document. 

When  finally  he  had  attached  his 
signature  the  bill  was  immediately 
taken  to  the  Governor's  office,  but  that 
important  official  had  left  a  few  min- 
utes before.  When  found  at  the  Hotel 
Utah  he  was  highly  indignant  at  being 
"hunted  up,"  and  refused  to  receive 
the  bill  until  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  at  his  office  during  office  hours. 
The  bill  was  formally  presented  to  him 
the  next  day,  but  the  delay  enabled  him 
to  hold  it  until  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  legislature,  when  he  vetoed  it. 

Startup  swallowed  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  went  home  and  began  to 
plan  for  the  next  campaign.  In  1917  a 
new  legislature  passed  the  Startup 
bill,  and  a  new   Governor  signed   it. 

Provo,  Utah 


Ihciln5tDEnknt 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Charlie  Chaplin — Short  skirts  are 
awful. 

A.  H.  Woods — I  do  not  care  to  be 
known  as  a  thinker. 

Lord  Northcliffe — Fifth  Avenue  is 
essentially  a  woman's  street. 

Arthur  Brisbane  —  Man's  minimum 
working  life  should  be  144  years. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter— The  Old  Fifth 
Avenue — that  was  the  street   I  loved. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — Not  one 
of  us  is  working  as  hard  as  he  used  to. 

Louis  Stern — Short  skirts  and  bobbed 
hair  have  nothing  to  do  with  morality  and 
efficiency. 

Loui.se  Fazenda — Everything  in  New 
York  is  charming  except  the  subway  and 
thunderstorms. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — If  it  gets  money 
at  the  box  office  it  is  a  good  show, 
whether  it  is  or  not. 

Prof.  Patrick  Geddes — Civilization  is 
high  or  low  according  as  women  are  at  a 
premium  or  a  discount. 

Miss  Lillian  Baker — The  great  need 
of  our  times  is  to  give  the  women  who 
can  never  marry  something  else  to  fill  their 
lives. 

Pebbles 

Room — I  see  Jack  had  to  have  his  dog 
shot.     Was  the  poor  brute  mad? 

Mate — Well,  he  didn't  look  very  pleased 
'bout  it. — Princeton  Tiger. 

"Do  you  want  a  job  diggin'  potatoes?" 
asked  the  farmer. 

"Yes,  provided  it's  diggin'  'em  out  of 
gravy." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Ikey — Are  you  de  young  man  vot  safed 
my  boy's  life  from  drownding? 

Pat — Yes,  but  don't  mention  it ;  I  just 
did  my  duty. 

Ikey — Veil,  vere's  his  cap? — Stanford 
Chaparral. 

"I  believe,"  .said  the  impatient  man  as 
he  put  aside  the  telephone,  "that  I'll  go 
fishing." 

"Didn't  know  you  cared  for  fishing." 
"I    don't    ordinarily.      But    it's    the   only 
chance  I  have  of  finding  myself  at  the  end 
of  a  line  that  isn't  busy." — Boys'  Life. 

The  Sultan  was  broke.  The  Grand  Vizer 
had  just  informed  him  that  the  treasury 
was  empty. 

"I  must  have  money  I"  he  roared  in  his 
rage.     "Somebody  will  have  to  cough  up." 

"But,  Heaven-born,"  murmured  the 
Grand  Vizer,  "the  coffers  are  empty." — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

An  old  colored  man  was  burning  dead 
grass  when  a  wise  guy  stopped  and 
said :  "You're  foolish  to  do  that,  Uncle 
Eb ;  it  will  make  the  meadow  as  black  as 
you  are." 

"Don't  worry  'bout  dat,  sah,"  responded 
Uncle  Eb.  "Dat  grass  will  grow  out  an' 
be  as  green  as  you  is." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 
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A    HISTORY    QUIZ    WE    MIGHT    PASS. 

1.  When  was  the  war  of  1S12V 

2.  From  what  province  of  France  was 
Joan  of  Arc? 

3.  AVho  is  the  author  of  Macaulay's 
history  of  England? 

4.  What  two  countries  were  partici- 
pants in  the  Spanish-American  war? 

5.  In  what  season  of  the  year  did 
Washington  spend  his  winter  at  Valley 
Forge, 

6.  Tell  about  the  Swiss  navy. — The 
Scalper. 


Op( 


)ening  Nights 

Six  Cylinder  Love,  by  William  Anthony 
McGuire..  is  a  capital  light  comedy  of  two 
families  who  mortgage  their  homes  to  buy 
an  auto.  Wholesome,  funny  and  well  played. 
(Sam  H.  Harris  Theater.) 

'The  Wheel,  by  Winchcll  Smith,  is  a  well 
wrought,  serio-comic  gambling  play  in 
which  virtue  vanquishes  vice  and  all  ends 
"comfy."  Good,  but  hardly  likely  to  repeat 
the  popularity  of  the  author's  previous 
success  "Lightnin'."    (Gaiety  Theater.) 

The  Poppy-God.  Somewhat  gruesome 
portrayal  of  Oriental  revenge  by  the  opium 
route  upon  a  weak-willed  but  shame-faced 
coward,  acted  by  Ralph  Morgan.  Several 
phases  of  the  plot  are  now  outworn.  Color- 
ful and  effective  Chinese  settings.  (Hudson 
Theater.) 

Personality,  by  Philip  Bartholomae  and 
.Jasper  Ewing  Brady.  Even  with  such  stars 
as  Louis  Bennison  and  Henry  E.  Dixey 
this  modern  play  depicting  personality  as 
the  key  to  success  is  not  lifted  above  the 
average.  Pleasant  and  clean,  however. 
(The  Playhouse.) 

(let  Together  has  a  cast  of  entertainers 
of  international  reputation.  Fokina  and 
Fokine,  with  their  beautiful  ballet  dances; 
Charlotte  and  Nicholson,  unexcelled  on  the 
skating  rink ;  and  Julia,  Roxie,  Lena  and 
Jennie — the  most  distinguished  four-legged 
comedians  of  the  day — compete  for  honors 
with  other  fine  performers.  (The  Hippo- 
drome.) 

The  Detour,  by  Owen  Davis.  A  truthffil. 
very  human  play  of  life  on  a  tax-ridden 
farm.  Augustin  Duncan's  portrayal  of  the 
careworn,  "land  poor"  farmer  is  excellent; 
Effie  Shannon  as  the  farmer's  wife  brings 
a  lump  in  one's  throat  as  she  counts  her 
lifetime's  savings  from  the  jar  on  the 
kitchen  shelf.   (Astor  Theater.) 

'Tangerine  stands  at  the  head  of  the  mu- 
sical comedy  class  this  season.  Sets  and 
costumes  have  the  colorful  charm  of  the 
South  Seas;  there  is  a  real  plot  with  some 
delightful  satire  on  modern  society ;  John 
S.  Hazzard  and  Frank  Crumit  supply  a 
laugh  a  minute;  and  Julia  Sanderson 
dances  and  sings  and  smiles  more  cntranc- 
ingly  than   ever.    (The  Casino.) 

The  Triumph  of  X,  by  Carlos  AVupper- 
mann,-  is  an  effort  to  discover  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  in  some  unknown  influence 
different  from  both  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. Unconvincing  as  it  is.  the  play  has 
moments  of  delightful  humor  and  some 
si)lendid  acting  by  Helen  Menken  and 
Frank  Morgan.  (Comedy  Theater. > 
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By  its  fruits  you  must  know  it. 
The  natural  product  of  the  oak 

is  perfect  acorns,  just  as  the  normal  product  of  the 
Mimeograph  is  fine  printing.     If  the  Mimeograph 
fails  to  deliver  exact  copies  of  a  clear  original,  some 
factor  in  the  simple  process  is  being  neglected.    With 
ordinary  care  its  habitual  hourly  grist  is  five  thousand 
finely  printed  duplicates  of  a  typewritten  sheet,  form, 
blank,  letter,  design,  chart,  map,  etc.    Too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  laid  upon  the  exquisite  work  which  the 
Mimeograph  turns  out — much  quicker  than  by  any  other 
means  and  at  almost  negligible  cost.    More  Mimeographs 
have  been  sold  than  all  other  similar  duplicating  devices 
combined — to  business  and  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  world.   Let  us  show  you  how  the  Mimeograph  outfit 
will  cut  expenses  for  you  now.    Send  for  interesting  catalog 
"  E-  9" — from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Tarred  and  Feathered 

A  First-hand  Story  that  Every  American  Should  Read 


The  two  communications  that  follow  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  Americans  who  have  the  honor  of 
their  country  at  heart.  The  first  was  written  at  my  suggestion  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Sidney  Irivin,  a  ivhite  man  and 
a  British  subject,  ivho  since  the  early  'part  of  the  %var  haS'  been  archdeacon  of  the  colored  work  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  The  second  is  an  open  letter  to  the  people  of  Miami,  Florida, 
written  by  Mr.  Irwin's  immediate  superior,  Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  Mann,  Bishop  of  South  Florida,  and  published 
at  the  time  of  the  tar  and  feathering. 

I  can  personally  vouch  for  any  statement  that  Mr.  Irivin  would  be  willing  to  sign.  For  several  years  before 
he  tvas  called  to  Florida  he  served  as.  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Pornfret,  Conn.,  four  miles  from  the  toiun 
where  I  am  accustomed  to  spend  my  vacations,  and  during  his  rectorship  we  were  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy. 

This  is  Mr.  Irwin's  first  account  of  the  barbarity  inflicted  upon  him.  Atrocious,  as  it  ivas,  it  pales  into  com- 
parative insignificance  when  one  considers  the  action  of  the  Mayor,  Judge,  and  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  who  permitted  this  man,  who  had  broken  no  law,  or  done  aught  to  merit  censure,  let  alone  punishment, 
to  leave  toivn  under  the  circumstances  he  did.  These  gentlemen  and  all  other  constituted  authorities  of 
Miami  should  have  guaranteed  Mr.  Irivin  whatever  protection  he  needed  in  carrying  on  the  lawful  and  laudable 
ivork  of  his  Master  even  tho  they  had  to  call  out  the  state  militia  and  the  whole  United  States  Army,  and  even 
tho  they  lost  their  own  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Hamilton  Holt 


The  Facts:  Told  by  Archdeacon  Irwin  Himself 


ON  returning  from  St.  Agnes'  Church  in  Miami. 
Florida,  afier  evening  service  on  Sunday,  July  17, 
in  my  Ford  car,  I  was  stopped  at  the  entrance  of 
the  road  leading  to  my  garage  by  a  touring  car  drawn 
across  the  entrance — the  hoed  of  the  car  was  up  and  their 
seemed  to  be  some  engine  trouble.  Another  car  with  men 
in  it  was  drawn  up,  in  front  of  a  house,  immediately  be- 
hind the  first  car. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  appearance  of  the 
men,  or  the  cars  being  drawTi  up  there.  A  man  came  from 
the  first  car  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  monkey  wrench,  as 
they  had  engine  trouble.  I  told  him  I  had  and  got  out  of 
the  driving  seat  and  got  the  wrench  from  under  the  rear 
seat  and  gave  it  to  him.  I  then  said,  I  may  be  able  to  help 
you,  and  went  over  to  their  m.achine  and  stooped  over  the 
engine  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  They  then  pinned  me  by 
my  arms,  put  a  gag  in  my  mouth,  blindfolded  me,  and  then 
put  handcuffs  on  and  threw  me  into  the  car.  As  well  as  I 
can  judge  they  drove  for  about  half  an  hour.  While  driving 
thru  the  city  they  sang  songs,  as  tho,  I  suppose,  to  sug- 
gest they  were  a  joy-riding  party.  When  out  a  little  way 
they  loosened  up  the  gag  a  little  and  commenced  to  asi-: 
questions.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 

Overseas  Club.  I  said  "No."  They  said,  "You're  a  d d 

liar.  We  saw  your  name  in  their  pamphlet."  They  said. 
"You  formed  a  branch  of  the  O.  S.  Club  here."  I  said,  "No, 
I  had  not."  They  said,  "You  are  a  friend  of  Higgs"  (a 
Methodist  preacher,  colored,  in  Key  West,  and  a  British 
subject  whom  they  maltreated  and  sent  out  of  the  country 
a  week  before) .  I  said  "No." 

They  said,  "You  are  a  friend  of  Garvey  and  are  going 
to  bring  him  here  to  preach  to  the  niggers  and  members 


of  the  United  Negro  Improvement  Association."  I  said 
"No,  I  have  opposed  the  movement."  "Well,"  they  said, 
"you're  a  d d  liar.  Anyway  you're  a  white  man  preach- 
ing to  niggers."  I  said  "Yes."  "Well,  you've  got  to  get  back 
to  Nassau  in  forty-eight  hours.  Will  you  go?"  I  said,  "No, 
I  am  a  British  subject  and  my  home  is  in  Ireland."  "Well, 
no  matter  where  your  home  is,"  they  said,  "you've  got  to 
get  out  of  this  place  in  forty-eight  hours.  Will  you  go?" 
I  said,  "No!  I  am  here  under  orders  from  superiors  in  Or- 
lando and  New  York."  "We  don't  care  whose  orders  you 
are  under,"  they  said,  "you've  got  to  get  out  of  this  in 
forty-eight  hours  or  we'll  hang  you,  and  all  the  kings  in 
England  and  Ireland  can't  save  you.  Will  you  go?"  I  said, 
"No!"  ^> 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  their  destination  and 
they  took  me  from  the  car  and  after  some  whispered  con- 
versation they  again  asked  me  if  I  would  go.  I  said  I  had 
given  them  the  answer  and  there  was  no  other.  They  then 
proceeded  to  strip  me,  they  took  the  handcuffs  off  and  tho 
gag  from  my  mouth,  but  still  kept  me  blindfolded,  and 
threw  me  on  the  ground  and  proceeded  to  flog  me,  I  think 
with  a  heavy  strap.  From  time  to  time  they  would  ask  me 
if  I  would  go.  I  merely  shook  my  head.  Then  they  would 
lay  on  again  and  curse  me  for  an  obstinate  pig.  After  a 
while  they  thought  I  had  fainted;  then  they  held  up  their 
castigation  and-  consulted  together  in  whispers.  After  that 
they  lifted  me  up  and  applied  a  coat  of  tar-coal  oil  ami 
feathers,  wrapped  me  up  tight  in  some  sacking  and  sug- 
gested they  had  a  good  mind  to  hang  me,  and  would  I  go. 
I  shook  my  head  and  said  they  could  only  hang  me  once. 
Again  they  cursed  me  and  then  threw  me  in  the  bottom 
of  the  car  and  covered  me  up  and  drove  away.  The  other 
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car  went  ahead  as  a  scout  ear,  and  from  time  to  time 
would  hold  us  back,  I  suppose  till  some  traffic  had  passed. 
I  did  not  know  in  the  least  where  we  were.  They  slowed 
down  a  little  and  drove  close  to  the  sidewalk,  opened  the 
door  and  shoved  me  out.  I  rolled  over  once  or  twice  to 
loosen  up  the  bags  around  me,  and  then  got  the  bandages 
off  my  eyes.  I  then  saw  a  city  policeman  coming  toward 
me.  He  soon  recognized  me  and  asked  what  had  happened, 
and  then  we  proceeded  to  the  police  station  where  they 
took  all  the  particulars  I  could  give  them.  I  asked  for  some 
gasoline  to  remove  the  tar  and  feathers,  but  they  said 
they  had  none,  but  that  one  of  the  men  would  drive  me 
home.  He  did  so,  and  I  asked  him  to  drive  me  to  the  back 
entrance  and  I  could  drive  my  Ford  into  the  garage.  He 
did  so.  They  had  asked  me  at  the  police  station  if  I  could 
identify  any  of  the  men  in  the  party.  I  said  "No."  Or  if  I 
had  any  evidence  who  they  might  be.  I  said  "No."  When 
the  officer  (Miller)  put  me  down  by  my  Ford  I  remem- 
bered the  wrench.  It  was  of  unusual  make  and  I  asked 
Miller  to  wait  a  moment  till  I  looked  in  the  Ford  and 
round  about  to  see  if  the  scoundrels  had  left  it.  They  had 
not.  I  told  Miller  of  it  and  that  it  might  help  to  give  us  a 
clue  if  found.  What  was  my  surprize  to  see  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  no  mention  about  the  wrench !  I  drove  the  Ford 
into  the  garage,  and  then  went  upstairs  to  wake  Kathleen 
(it  was  12  o'clock)  and  ask  if  she  had  any  gasoline  or 
kerosene  in  the  house.  She  had  not.  What  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  must  have  been  to  be  waked  up  to  see  her  father 
in  such  a  condition  I  cannot  say. 

I  went  down  and  drew  off  about  two  quarts  of  gasoline 
from  the  Ford  and  proceeded  to  get  off  my  coat  of 
tar  and  feathers;  after  that  a  good  bath,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  sheriff  and  assistant  sheriff  were  sho\\Ti  up 
and  wished  to  get  all  particulars  and  any  evidence  I  could 
give  them  on  which  to  proceed.  Next  morning,  July  18,  I 
was  at  my  office  at  the  church  at  9  o'clock.  Numbers  of 
people  of  course  were  coming  in,  Revs.  R.  T.  Phillips  and 
R.  Palmer  amongst  others.  They  talked  matters  over  and 
decided  to  send  a  telegram  to  Bishop  Mann  at  Orlando, 
asking  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  At  11  a.  m.  I  was 
summoned  before  the  grand  jury.  They  had  been  charged 
by  the  foreman  to  inquire  into  the  case  and  the  charges, 
which  some  had  made  against  me,  of  teaching,  or  ad- 
vizing, inter-marriage  and  social  equality  between  the 
races.  The  grand  jury  seemed  to  give  most  of  their  time 
to  sifting  evidence  of  these  spurious  charges  and  very 
little  to  the  endeavor  to  trace  the  instigators  or  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime.  I  was  summoned  to  meet  the  grand 
jury  again  on  Tuesday,  the  19th.  On  arriving  at  the 
courthouse  at  9  a.  m.  I  found  Bishop  Mann  and  Mr.  Phillips 
in  the  sheriff's  office,  the  bishop  earnestly  urging  the  of- 
ficers to  pursue  every  clue  and  uncover  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed,  and  they  confessing  their  helplessness  in  the 
case  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  guide  them. 

The   bishop   appeared   before  the   grand   jury   about   11 


a.  m.  Finally  at  12  o'clock  the  grand  jury  adjourned  for 
lunch  and  told  me  that  they  were  satisfied  and  did  not 
wish  me  to  appear  before  them  again.  The  grand  jury 
found  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  allegations  made 
against  me. 

At  12.30  p.  m.  I  was  waiting  in  the  courtroom  while 
Bishop  Mann  and  Mr.  Phillips  were  in  consultation  with 
the  mayor  of  the  city  in  an  adjoining  room.  While  waiting, 
Judge  Branning  saw  me  there  and  came  over  to  me.  He 
said  he  was  just  about  to  send  me  a  message,  and  asked 
me  to  come  into  his  office  for  a  moment.  I  went  with  him 
and  there  I  found  A.  H.  Hubbard,  British  vice-consul,  and 
Jack  Cleary,  commander  of  the  "Harry  Leeds  Post"  cf 
.  the  American  Legion.  Apparently  on  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Cleary,  Judge  Branning  had  sent  for  the  British  vice- 
consul  and  he  (the  judge)  told  me  that  he  had  asked  the 
British  vice-consul  to  take  me  under  arrest  for  protection 
at  the  British  vice  consulate,  for  as  represented  to  him  by 
Mr.  Cleary  the  gang  which  assaulted  me  were  going  to 
"get  me"  tonight  and  lynch  me.  I  thanked  the  judge  and 
informed  him  that  the  sheriff  had  very  kindly  offered  me  a 
lodging  in  the  county  jail.  Mr.  Cleary  thought  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  for  me  to  leave  the  city  on  the  4.40 
train  this  afternoon.  I  would  not  give  them  my  consent.  I 
said  that  the  bishop  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  were  dis- 
cussing the  subject  in  another  room.  We  then  went  over 
and  joined  them.  Mr.  Cleary  made  the  statement  that  se- 
cret service  men  of  the  American  Legion  had  found  out 
that  the  gang  who  assaulted  me  were  determined  to  get  me 
that  night  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  that  I  should 
decide  to  leave  and  that  he  might  publish  that  fact  before 
the  issue  of  the  evening  paper.  For  the  sake  of  Miami,  and 
for  the  sake  of  respect  for  law  and  order,  I  hesitated  to 
give  such  consent.  It  seemed  such  a  miserable  thing,  and 
would  bring  such  reproach  on  the  city,  to  say  that  an  in- 
offensive resident  and  worker  in  the  city  could  not  be  pro- 
tected from  a  cowardly  set  of  lawless  ruffians.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  sorry  for  you  that  you  have  just  been 
called  to  rule  over  a  city  which  cannot  protect  a  harmless 
•  resident  against  a  lawless  mob."  He  replied,  "I  can  and  will 
protect  j'ou.  I  shall  set  an  ample  armed  guard  around  your 
house  to  protect  you." 

Mr.  Cleary  interposed  and  said  if  such  a  thing  took 
place  that  probably  the  infuriated  gang  would  set  fire  to 
St.  Agnes'  and  shoot  up  the  colored  town,  and  there  would 
be  a  riot  with  the  loss  of  many  innocent  lives  and  destruc- 
tion of  property;  in  fact  another  Tulsa. 

The  bishop  said  he  could  not  ask  me  to  stay  in  the  face 
of  such  conditions. 

What  could  I  do!  I  could  not  sacrifice  the  lives,  or  even 
risk  it,  of  those  committed  to  my  charge  and  amongst 
whom  I  had  loved  to  work.  And  yet  to  confess  that  mob 
law  was  supreme  in  Miami!  Well,  that  was  the  burden  for 
the  constituted  authority  to  bear.  I  said  I  would  go  by  the 
4.40  p.  m.  train  and  with  two  hours'  notice  my  daughter 
and  I  packed  a  few  things  and  left  Miami. 


Bishop  Mann  Sums  Up  the  Case 


Fellow  Citizens — I  have  just  come  to  the  city  of  Miami 
upon  hearing  of  the  recent  and  most  deplorable  event,  the 
atrocity  perpetrated  by  a  band  of  ruffians  upon  one  of  your 
notable  and  most  useful  citizens,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Irwin  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

I  am  confident  that  you  all  must  agree  with  me  in  feel- 
ing the  utmost  horror  and  regret  over  this  occurrence. 

But  I  imagine  that  the  great  majority  of  you  do  not 
completely  realize  it,  inasmuch  as  you  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  Archdeacon  Irwin,  nor  with  the  details 
of  his  work  in  this  region. 

There  have  been  statements  floating  around  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  had  been  indiscreet  in  this  and  that  way,  that 


he  had  said  this  or  that  dangerous  thing,  that  he  had  taken 
this  or  that  obnoxious  attitude.  These  statements,  unsup- 
ported and  unverifiable,  have  pi'obably  had  some  effect  in 
making  people  think  that  while,  of  course,  the  outrage  upon 
him  could  not  possibly  bo  justified,  nevertheless  it  was  not 
without  some  color  of  cause. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  make  a  statement  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  archdeacon  and  his  work,  to  tell  you  how  he 
came  here,  what  he  has  been  doing  here  and  what  I  trust, 
by  God's  grace,  he  will  continue  to  do  here. 

When  I  came  to  South  Florida  as  bishop,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  that  lay  before  me  was  the  work  among 
the  colored  people.  It  so  happens,  [Continued  on  page  130 


The  German-American  Irreconcilables 

Another  Side  of  the  New  Hyphenism  That  Is  Growing  in  New  York 

By  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt 


THE  Fatherland,  now  styled  the  American  Monthly, 
declines  to  recognize  any  such  being  as  a  German- 
American.  Instead,  it  sees  German  Americans.  Happy 
thought!  If  hyphens  annoy,  remove  the  whole  embarrass- 
ment by  not  printing  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  Fatherland's  editor  said  to  me  re- 
cently at  his  office  in  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
"German  Americans  have  been  made  con- 
scious of  the  hyphen  by  the  war,"  and  a 
circular  from  the  Steuben  Society  declares, 
"In  this  country  the  American  elements  of 
German  origin  or  descent,  after  two  hun- 
dred years  of  loyal  and  unselfish  coopera- 
tion with  the  British-American  elements, 
have  been  driven  into  conditions  of  racial 
self-consciousness  and  deep  resentment 
whose  full  measure  can  as  yet  hardly  be 
gauged." 

In  New  York — today  the  third  German 
city  of  the  world,  with  750,000  Germans 
and  children  of  Gennans  and  with  a  Ger- 
man-American vote  approximating  1,250,- 
000 — resentment  goes  especially  deep.  What 
wonder?  Roebling,  a  German-American, 
built  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  Lindenthal,  a 
German-American,  built  the  Hell  Gate 
bridge.  Leutze,  a  German-American,  painted 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware." 
Zenzer,  a  Gei'man-American,  won  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Acting-Governor  Leisch- 
er,  a  German-American,  was  the  first  to 
suffer  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence.  Bergh,  a  German-Ameri- 
can, founded  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  August  Bel- 
mont, a  German-American,  founded  the 
Manhattan  Club.  Drexel,  a  German- Ameri- 
can, created  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
Steinway,  a  Gennan-American,  established  the  famous 
piano  factory.  The  Waldorf-Astoria  is  so  named  because 
John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German-American,  came  from  Wal- 
dorf near  Heidelberg. 

Just  now  we  talk  of  "blue  laws."  It  was  German- Ameri- 
cans who  gave  New  York  its  continental  Sunday  and,  with- 
in the  recollection  of  New  Yorkers  still  in  middle  life, 
taught  half  its  saloons  to  spell  "beer"  b-i-e-r,  while  the  red, 
white  and  black  waved  over  vereins  and  turn-vereins,  and 
"leedle  Cherman  bands"  played  joyously  in  the  streets  of  a 
city  as  German  as  it  had  once  been  Irish  and  as  German, 
proportionally,  as  it  is  now  Jewish. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  war-time  collapse  of  Deutschtum 
in  New  York  brought  pangs  unutterable.  Imagine  the  be- 
wilderment among  German-Americans  when  the  New  York 
Sun  cried,  "The  Germans  are  not  human  beings  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  term,"  and  the  New  York 
Herald  advocated  the  hanging  of  German-Americans  to 
lamp-posts,  and  New  Yorkers  remarked  to  one  another, 
"The  only  good  German- American  is  a  dead  German - 
American."  Imagine  their  indignation  when  Mrs.  William 
Jay,  an  American  of  German  descent,  led  off  in  a  tri- 
umphant crusade  against  German  music,  German  plays, 
German  opera !  Meanwhile  numerous  German-Americans 
were  scared  into  changing  their  names,  buying  Liberty 
bonds,  shouting  "Ve  haf  always  sidudt  mit  de  Alleys,"  and 
ordering  "Liberty  cabbage"  instead  of  sauerkraut.  German - 


New  York  is: 

The  largest  Negro  city 
The  largest  Jewish  city 
The  largest  Italian  city 
The  largest  Irish  city 
The  third  largest  German  city 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hartt  has  already 
sketched  what  this  means  in 
the  cases  of  the  Negroes,  the 
Jews,  the  Italians  and  the 
Irish,  in  "I'd  Like  to  Show 
You  Harlem"  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  April  2,  "New 
York  and  the  Real  Jew," 
June  25,  "Made  in  Italy,"  July 
23  and  "More  Irish  than  Ire- 
land," August  20.  This  article 
on  the  German-Americans 
carries  on  the  study  of  "The 
New  Hyphenism,"  and  un- 
covers some  of  the  hate  that 
still  smoulders  beneath  our 
"peace  with  Germany" 


Americans  saw  Albert  Paul  Fricke  tried  for  high  ti*eason. 
They  saw  Paul  C.  Hennig  accused  of  tampering  with 
gyroscopes  manufactured  for  the  Government.  According 
to  German-American  i-ecords,  "a  woman  was  knocked  down 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  for  speaking  Gex*man,  and  the 
courts  discharged  the  brute  without  a  reprimand."  Albeit 
in  a  milder  form,  the  rebellion  against  Deutschtum  con- 
tinues. Only  seven  New  York 
high  schools  now  have  classes 
in  German,  and  only  532  pupils 
studied  German  in  New  York 
last  year. 

Mr.  George  Sylvester  Vei- 
reck,  thanks  to  his  exuberant 
pro-Germanism  in  war-time, 
endured  what  still  seems  to 
him  a  most  unmerited  suc- 
cession of  annoyances.  Says 
he,  "Bookstalls,  coerced  and  in- 
timidated, no  longer  dared  to 
display  my  magazines  or  my 
writings.  It  was  made  difficult 
for  me  to  obtain  office  space  in 
New  York.  My  publishers  sud- 
denly requested  me  to  take 
back  my  books.  Mobs  were  in- 
spired by  insidious  newspaper 
campaigns  to  menace  my  house 
in  a  peaceful  suburb  mis- 
named Mount  Vernon.  After 
their  visit  the  family  council 
determined  upon  a  strategic 
retreat  to  New  York.  My  em- 
p  lo  y  e  e  s  were  alternately 
threatened  with  internment 
and  tempted  with  the  offer  of 
lucrative  situations  to  bear 
false  witness  against  me.  The  Vigilantes,  a  band  of  literary 
war  profiteers,  issued  almost  daily  bulls  and  bulletins 
against  me.  The  Poetry  Society  of  America  struck  my 
name  from  its  roll.  My  expulsion  from  the  Authors' 
League  preceded  the  action  of  the  Poetry  Society." 

Americans,  and  indeed  a  somewhat  numerous  minority 
among  German-Americans,  think  Veireck  got  off  with  con- 
siderable less  discomfort  than  he  had  reason  to  expect. 
Viewing  the  entire  category  of  pains  and  penalties  in 
flicted  upon  enemy  aliens,  they  call  them  mild.  To  the  Ger- 
man-American irreconcilables  in  New  York,  however,  they 
appear  monstrous.  Not  long  ago  these  same  irreconcila- 
bles demanded  that  a  German-American  be  assigned  a 
Cabinet  portfolio  in  recognition  of  their  "heroic  services 
before,  during,  and  after  the  war." 

In  New  York  City  today  you  are  seldom  made  vividly 
aware  of  Deutschtum.  German  liners,  long  since  re- 
christened,  bear  new  flags,  new  funnel  marks.  Germans,  when 
seeking  employment,  introduce  themselves  as  Czechoslovaks. 
No  German  uses  his  Muttersprache  in  public.  Yet  twenty- 
seven  German-American  Masonic  lodges,  one  more  than 
125  years  old,  still  thrive.  German-American  newspapers — 
Morgen  Jointial,  Deutscher  Journal,  Staats-Zeitung,  Volks- 
Zeitung,  and  He.rold — pay  their  compliments  to  "Praesident 
Harding"  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  "Bolschewiki  in 
Soviet-Russland"  on  the  other.  Occasionally  the  old  spirit 
of  German-American  New  Yorkers  [Continued  on  page  127 
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The  Three  Russias 

By  Preston  Slosson 


ONE  Russia  we  know;  the  Russia  that  actually  came 
into  being  in  1917.  Territorially,  it  is  a  huge,  sprawl- 
ing empire,  and  yet  seriously  curtailed  by  seces- 
sionist movements  here  and  there.  Diplomatically,  it  is  a 
nation  without  a  recognized  government  and  without  any 
discoverable  consistent  foreign  policy.  Politically,  it  is  a 
class  despotism,  resting  on  a  narrow  franchise  and  a  com- 
plex and  indirect  system  of  election  which  removes  even 
the  voter  from  any  direct  influence  on  the  central  govern- 
ment. Economically,  it  is  a  nation  with  practically  no 
foreign  trade,  with  its  industries  running  on  one-tenth  the 
normal  schedule,  with  diminished  agricultural  output,  and 
suffering  from  the  greatest  famine  of  modern  times. 

Russia  stood  at  the  crossroads  in  1917.  Three  roads 
stretched  before  her.  One  was  the  old  path  trodden  for  so 
many  centuries,  the  traditional  despotism  of  the  Czars. 
Another  was  the  highway  of  constitutional  democracy. 
The  third  path  was  the  new  despotism  of  Bolshevism.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fate  of  the  whole  world  was 
bound  up  in  Russia's  momentous  choice.  We  can  never 
know  exactly  what  would  have  happened  had  Russia 
chosen  the  first  or  the  second  path.  But  some  consequences 
would  have  been  fairly  certain,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
examine  these  for  the  moment  in  order  to  measure  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Bolshevist  revolution. 

Suppose  that  the  Russians  like  loyal,  honorable  men  had 
rallied  around  the  Constitutional  Assembly  which  they 
themselves  had  elected  and  which  was  based  on  the  freest 
suffrage  Russia  has  ever  known.  Suppose  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist insurrection,  originally  the  work  of  a  minority,  had 
been  put  down  and  that  Russia  had  remained  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  What 
would  have  resulted? 

Not  much  in  the  military  way  perhaps.  Germany  was 
pressing  forward  into  Russia  like  a  knife  cutting  thru 
butter  even  while  Kerensky  yet  held  power.  It  is  probable 
that  in  any  case  Germany  would  have  dominated  Poland, 
Finland,  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  Ukraine  during  the 
early  months  of  1918.  Perhaps  Petrograd  would  have  fallen 
to  the  invader.  But  even  if  the  Russians  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  Moscow,  the  mere  fact  that  they  remained  "in 
the  war"  would  have  compelled  Germany  to  keep  a  large 
army  in  eastern  Europe.  The  tide  of  war  would  have 
turned  sooner  in  the  west  and  the  armistice  would  have 
come  some  months  earlier  than  it  did.  Brest-Litovsk  was 
Germany's  greatest  victory  in  the  war,  tho  it  was  a  treaty 
and  not  a  battle. 

But  the  real  advantage  to  the  world  of  a  Russia  loyal 
to  the  allies  would  have  come  after  the  armistice.  Russia 
would  have  entered  the  Paris  Conference  as  one  of  the  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers  and  deliberated  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  England,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Turkey  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
massacre  the  Armenians,  to  keep  Constantinople  and  to 
reestablish  her  miHtary  strength  in  Asia  Minor.  A  vic- 
torious Russia,  always  the  enemy  of  Turkey,  would  have 
seen  to  that!  Poland  would  not  have  been  forced  to  extend 
her  boundaries  into  countries  where  there  is  only  a  small 
minority  of  Poles;  a  democratic  Russia  would  have  agreed 
to  Polish  independence  but  would  have  insisted  that  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Poland  go  no  farther  than  the  limits  of 
Polish  speech.  Japan  would  not  have  had  reason  and  ex- 
cuse for  occupying  eastern  Siberia.  France,  allied  to  a 
powerful  Russia,  would  have  been  less  afraid  of  a  German 
"revanche"  and  would  have  agreed  with  England  that 
Germany  must  have  a  fair  chance  to  recover  prosperity. 
Best    of    all,    the    League    of    Nations    would    have    been 
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strengthened    immeasurably    by    the    addition    of    another 
great  Power  with  some  150,000,000  white  inhabitants. 

No  doubt  a  democratic  Russia  would  have  had  internal 
troubles  enough.  Plotters,  both  Czarist  and  Bolshevist, 
would  threaten  her  overthrow.  There  would  have  been  some 
shortage  of  food  and  much  shortage  of  transportation.  The 
little  nationalities  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Caucasus  would 
have  threatened  secession.  But  there  would  have  been  a 
steady  current  of  foreign  trade  between  Russia  and  friendly 
and  allied  nations  which  would  have  done  much  to  restore 
prosperity.  There  would  have  been  less  industry-wrecking 
communist  experiment.  The  present  famine,  if  not  wholly 
escaped,  would  not  have  been  aggravated  by  the  short- 
sighted Bolshevist  policy  of  confiscating  the  crops  to  feed 
the  cities.  Whatever  measures  of  repression  might  have 
been  adopted,  it  is  not  probable  that  liberal-spirited  rulers 
would  have  suspended  all  civil  and  judicial  liberties  as 
ruthlessly  as  the  Bolsheviki.  Russia  would  have  escaped 
thousands  of  executions  and  lynchings  of  her  best  citizens, 
and  many  intelligent  "bourgeoisie,"  now  in  hiding  or  in 
exile,  would  be  using  their  talents  to  solve  the  problems  of 
reconstruction. 

IT  is  sad  to  reflect  how  much  Russia  and  the  whole  world 
have  lost  by  Russia's  failure  to  take  the  path  of  enlight- 
enment, democracy  and  civil  freedom.  But  perhaps  what  the 
world  lost  in  Russia's  choice  of  Bolshevism  is  no  greater 
than  what  the  world  gained  by  Russia's  rejection  of  Czar- 
ism.  Suppose  that  the  old  regime,  unmodified,  unrepentant, 
had  been  represented  at  Paris.  Can  we  doubt  that,  elated 
by  victory,  Russia's  diplomats  would  have  demanded  the 
reannexation  of  Poland  and  Finland?  Local  parliaments 
might  have  been  granted  to  these  provinces,  but  such  par- 
liaments have  been  granted  before — and  taken  away  later 
on !  The  tide  of  Czarism  and  Rasputinism  would  have  swept 
over  all  eastern  Europe  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Berlin, 
and  it  would  threaten  at  any  time  to  inundate  Bohemia, 
Hungary  and  the  Balkans,  perhaps  even  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Germany,  confronted  by  the  terror  to  the  east, 
would  remain  militarist  and  perhaps  monarchist.  Sooner  or 
later,  England  might  be  forced  to  save  India  or  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  a  war 
with  the  Russian  bear  as  vast  and  terrible  as  was  the  war 
with  the  Prussian  eagle. 

Russia,  under  the  Czars,  was  strong  but  not  free. 

Russia,  under  the  republican  regime  of  1917,  was  free 
but  not  strong;  after  recovery  from  the  wounds  of  war  it 
would  have  been  both  free  and  strong. 

Russia,  under  Bolshevism,  is  neither  free  nor  strong. 

We  all  want  to  see  Russia  both  free  and  strong,  but  so 
long  as  she  is  not  free  perhaps  it  is  well  for  the  world  that 
she  is  weak.  Bolshevism  has  many  faults,  but  it  has  the  re- 
deeming virtue  of  paralyzing  its  own  power  to  do  evil. 

The  Peace  of  Berlin 

IN  1919  the  United  States  took  part  in  making  a  treaty, 
signed  at  Versailles,  which  united  us  with  other  nations 
in  sustaining  each  other's  rights  and  privileges  and  in  up- 
holding the  general  peace  of  the  world. 

In  1921  the  United  States  negotiated  at  Berlin  a  separate 
peace  which  secured  our  own  "rights,  privileges,  indemni- 
ties, reparations  and  advantages,"  while  at  the  same  time 
repudiating  any  obligation  toward  our  comrades  of  the 
Great  War  or  toward  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  treaty  of  victory  should 
have  been  signed  at  a  city  of  the  Allies  while  the  separate 
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peace  "without  victory  and  without  honor"  should  have 
been  signed  in  the  citadel  of  Prussianism.  The  Prussian 
spirit  of  national  selfishness  has  defeated  us. 

Defiance  to  the  Skies 

THE  big  airship  wreck  in  England  has  several  morals 
for  technicians.  It  may  mean  that  construction  has  been 
insufficiently  rigid,  or  that  some  less  inflammable  gas  than 
hydrogen  must  be  used,  or  that  (as  the  experience  of 
German  Zeppelins  in  the  war  indicated)  the  airplane  is  a 
safer  vehicle  than  the  dirigible  balloon.  But  there  is  just 
one  moral  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  technicians:  that 
m.an  will  never  rest  until  he  has  conquered  the  air  as 
thoroly  as  he  has  conquered  land  and  sea.  On  the  face  of 
things  it  is  absurd  to  hitch  on  to  a  big  soap  bubble  and  dive 
upwards  into  the  illimitable  seas  of  air.  But  it  was  just 
as  absurd  to  cross  the  ocean  in  big  iron  tubs,  or  to  be  car- 
ried forty  miles  an  hour  behind  a  steam  boiler,  or  even  to 
mount  that  strong  and  ramping  beast,  the  horse.  Men 
will  dare  anything  in  the  quest  of  some  new  way  of  moving 
farther  and  faster  than  their  forefathers. 

War  Liquidations 

By  Talcott  Williams 

WAR  liquidation  is  the  great  problem  which  people 
and  party  have  so  far  dodged  in  personal  plans 
and  in  party  policy  and  platforms. 

The  wisest  example  the  Republican  party  can  follow  is 
its  own  policy  after  1865.  The  Civil  War  closed  with 
1,000,000  men  under  arms,  a  larger  force  under  one  com- 
mand than  the  European  world  had  known  save  when 
Napoleon  marched  on  Moscow.  Our  fleet  mounted  more 
guns  than  England's  and  had  a  larger  tonnage  of  iron- 
clads. The  army  was  reduced  to  50,000  men  until  the 
French  left  Mexico,  and  then  to  25,000.  After  Custer's 
defeat  (1876)  it  was  raised  to  27,500  and  remained  at  this 
force  until  1898.  For  fifteen  years  no  new  war  vessels, 
worth  counting,  were  built  and  in  1880  our  fleet  was 
smaller  than  Turkey's.  Annual  expenditures  were  reduced, 
taxes  repealed  and  the  debt  reduced  from  $50,000,000  to 
8100,000,000  a  year.  In  twenty-five  years  three-fifths  of 
the  war  debt  was  paid  off.  Direct  military  and  naval  ex- 
penditures were  kept  so  low  that  military  experts  held 
them  too  small  for  safety;  but  the  display  of  military 
efficiency  in  the  Civil  War  proved  adequate  pi'oduction  for 
a  generation  as  will  the  record  of  the  Great  War. 

Individually,  we  have  all  had  a  hope  that  war  taxes 
would  disappear  and  diminish  as  they  did  after  1865,  when 
the  income  tax  went  in  two  years.  The  war  taxes  now  are 
here  to  stay.  Secretary  Mellon  is  right  in  saying  that  at 
least  $4,000,000,000  a  year  will  be  needed.  This  means  high 
taxes.  A  very  large  share  of  this  will  be  paid  by  about 
1,000,000  families,  of  whom  those  who  take  The  Inde- 
pendent make  a  much  larger  fraction  than  they  realize. 
You,  gentle  reader,  will  probably  make  a  return  on  this 
tax  as  long  as  you  live. 

By  waiting  and  not  going  in  at  once  we  greatly  in- 
creased the  money  cost  of  the  war  and  greatly  decreased 
the  tax  on  life.  We  saved  the  Allies  from  utter  bank- 
ruptcy and  history  will  probably  rate  the  $10,000,000,000 
we  loaned  the  Allies  as  more  than  Chateau-Thierry  and 
the  Argonne,  tho  without  these  last  the  Allies  could  not 
have  won. 

President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  not  only  dodged  any 
plan  for  paying  for  the  war,  they  enormously  increased  its 
cost.  Being  late,  they  hurried  and  hurry  in  war  is  colossal 
waste.  By  regulating  prices  the  last  administration  could 
have  prevented,  for  instance.  Steel  Trust  profits.  President 
Wilson  refused  to  follow  a  plan,  laid  before  him,  to  do  this 
in  the  Shipping  Beard.  This  would  have  cut  the  costs  of 


the  vessels  built  about  one-half.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
big  business.  Neither  had  any  of  his  Cabinet  but  Mr. 
McAdoo  and  his  contact  was  not  starred  with  success. 
Contracts  on  the  "cost  plus  10  per  cent"  led  to  needless 
outlay.  We  did  no  worse  than  England,  but  we  could  have 
done  better. 

The  Republican  party  has  now  the  task  of  liquidating 
liabilities  not  even  yet  fully  known.  There  is  at  least 
$2,000,000,000  to  be  defined  and  decided  upon,  a  quagmire 
of  floating  debt,  already  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  if  we 
keep  our  flag  on  the  seas  and  loan  money  by  the  hundred 
million  to  western  farmers,  cotton  planters,  exporters 
caught  long  on  invoice  and  short  on  sales  and  to  states 
that  want  lavish  expenditure  on  roads,  schools  and  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  maternity,  health  crusades,  pellagra,  sleep- 
ing sickness,  an  Idaho  canal  to  the  Pacific,  unlimited  nitro- 
gen from  Muscle  Shoals.  No  one  knows  where  we  shall  be. 
Three  weeks  ago  no  one  in  Washington  knew  that  the 
Shipping  Board — an  eight-day  clock  if  there  ever  was  one 
— had  been  left  wound  up  by  the  last  Administration,  so 
that  the  cuckoo  would  suddenly  pop-out  and  peep :  "I  want 
$380,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  1921-22,  or  I'll  stop!" 

A  tax  bill  is  not  to  be  made  in  a  day  under  these  condi- 
tions. Congress  is  wise  in  leaving  current  taxes  until  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year.  The  Fordney  bill  was  a  necessary 
stop-gap,  just  as  the  old-fashioned  day-laborer  used  to  spit 
on  his  hands  as  a  sign  that  he  was  going  to  lift  it,  what- 
ever it  was.  Democratic  party  papers  are  making  the  use 
we  all  do  in  any  controversy,  family,  political  or  business, 
of  Republican  delay  on  tariff  and  tax  bill;  but  in  the  un- 
certain condition  in  which  Federal  liabilities  were  left 
March  4,  no  comprehensive  tax  system  can  be  worked  out 
until  Federal  needs  are  known. 

FUTURE  policy  grows  clear  as  reports  are  made  and 
votes  are  taken.  The  same  national  feeling  which  gave 
the  overwhelming  Republican  majority  a  year  ago  is  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  keeping  this  country  a  favored  region 
apart,  with  high  wages,  high  prices  and  high  profits  and 
high  duties.  This  is  hard  on  the  seaboard  which  wants  for- 
eign goods  cheap  and  can  get  them  cheap  by  sea.  Railroad 
freights  make  them  dear  for  the  interior.  The  western 
farmer  and  the  southern  planter  want  the  factory  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  farm  and  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  are  voting  that  way.  Labor  is  of  a  like  opinion. 
So  is  the  eastern  manufacturer.  This  is  hard  on  the  small 
fixed  income  in  our  cities  and  on  the  hope  of  foreign  trade; 
but  a  poverty-stricken  world  is  going  to  send  out  the 
cheapest  goods  we  have  ever  seen.  A  laboring  family  in 
England  is  expected  to  live  on  $5  or  $6  a  week  at  present 
prices  and  8,000,000  wage-earners,  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  whole,  get  this  or  less.  German  goods  are  of- 
fered lower  than  before  the  war.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  showed  in  a  report  before  the  war  that  for  all  our 
tariff  raised  prices  our  wages  were  still  higher  and  gave 
the  American  laborer  100  per  cent  more  purchasing  power. 

The  system  which  brought  this  about  will  not  be  aban- 
doned and  a  protective  tariff  is  certain.  The  farmer  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer  is  for  it  for  the  first  time.  Such 
a  tariff  will,  like  all  taxes,  help  and  hinder.  It  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  duty  is  always  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the 
world  supply  is  larger  than  the  demand  the  producer  will 
pay  the  tax  to  get  the  market.  If  not,  the  reverse.  This 
country  has  a  fifteenth  of  the  world's  population  and 
barring  a  few  staples  of  tropical  origin  produces  from  a 
fourth  to  half  of  the  world's  products.  It  draws  prosperity 
from  protection,  when  an  island  like  England  would  be 
ruined  by  it. 

The  excess  profit  tax  is  gone  with  the  profits.  It  did  not 
raise  prices.  It  was  wise  when  war  profits  were  big.  They 
are  gone.  A  corporation  tax  is  better.  The  surtaxes  of  the 
income  tax  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  In  the  end  they  will 
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not  be.  A  probate  tax  with  heavy  surtaxes  is  the  best  way 
to  reach  large  foi'tunes  and  bonds,  now  exempt.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  was  qualified  to  speak  for  great  fortunes, 
favored  a  probate  tax  of  90  per  cent  for  fortunes  over 
$100,000.  Not  having  Mr.  Carnegie's  experience,  I  agree 
with  him,  tho  I  would  not  go  quite  so  far.  The  abolition  is 
wise  of  meddlesome  taxes  on  sodas,  sweets  and  so-called 
"luxuries." 

But  these  are  general  matters.  The  root  of  the  present 
situation  is  that  Congress  cannot  enact  a  new  tax  system 
without  waiting  to  know  what  revenue  is  needed.  The 
Disarmament  Conference  may  reduce  demands.  If,  as  the 
Republican  policy  proposes,  Secretary  Mellon  be  given  full 
authority  and  responsibility  for  settling  foreign  debts,  this 
is  far  better  than  casting  this  delicate  issue  into  the  caul- 
dron of  Congress. 

This  country  can  have  ships  at  sea  if  it  pays  a  subsidy. 
American  labor  will  not  work  "at  English  wages.  If  cheap 
foreign  labor  is  permitted  our  mercantile  marine  will  not 
be  American.  Even  with  a  subsidy  the  ships  would  pay 
nationally,  but  the  flag  and  American  wages  cannot  be  had 
without  it.  Does  a  department  store  get  any  direct  revenue 
from  delivery  wagons?  Each  is  run  at  a  loss. 

Drawbacks 

NOTHING  is  perfect  here  below;  every  rose  has  its 
thorn;  honey  bees  have  stings;  big  dinners  mean  big 
bills;  industrial  civilization  has  its  slums  and  strikes;  the 
greatest  city  of  the  Western  Continent  has  a  mayor  who 
doesn't  know  arithmetic.  Such  is  life! 

Economics:  Lesson  I 

THE  great  problem  in  public  finance  is  the  incidence  of 
taxation.   This  means,  how  to  make  the   other  fellow 
pay  it. 

The  Wisdom  of  Viscount  Bryce 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

THE  occasional  combination  of  age  with  vigor,  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  age  with  unflagging  interest  in  the 
world  and  its  destinies,  sustains  our  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  life.  It  has  not  often  been  seen  in  propor- 
tions so  impressive  and  so  satisfying  as  in  the  career  of 
Viscount  Bryce.  A  student  whose  historical  scholarship 
was  recognized  and  certified  before  most  of  the  men  now 
prominent  in  research  were  born,  a  man  of  affairs  who 
carried  international  responsibilities  after  most  of  the  men 
who  started  with  him  had  wearied  and  retired,  he  yet  con- 
tributes to  new  knowledge,  and  yet  stands  among  the 
pilots  on  the  bridge  of  a  fog-bound  ship  of  state. 

The  completion  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  "Mod- 
ern Democracies"  after  the  allotted  three  score  years  and 
ten  was  a  great  and  altogether  remarkable  achievement; 
for  the  touch  is  firm,  the  memory  sure,  the  vision  clear.  If, 
however,  we  supposed  that  it  was  Viscount  Bryce's  last 
word,  or  last  important  word,  we  were  altogether  mis- 
taken. His  addresses  at  Williamstown  have  been  more 
than  merely  adequate  to  an  exceptional  occasion  and 
worthy  of  it.  They  will  stand  among  the  most  substantial 
reflections  called  forth  by  the  European  war  and  the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  League  of  Nations  to  prevent  another 
devastation  like  it.  They  have  been  more  than  informing, 
more  than  interpretive ;  they  have  been  compact  of  wisdom. 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  Viscount  Bryce  that  is  impressive, 
and  in  these  addresses  he  has  shown  us  the  nexus  of  his 
wisdom.  It  is  revealed  in  three  of  his  chief  contentions. 

He  unequivocally  insists  (against  current  prejudices) 
that  ability  is  more  necessary  than  education  and  pro- 
grams for  the  safety  of  the  world;  nature,  as  the  psycholo- 
gists phrase  it,  is  precedent  to  nurture.  The  world  looked 


in  vain  after  the  armistice  of  1917  for  the  adequately  great 
man  to  inspire  and  intellectually  to  command  its  spent  anci 
bewildered  peoples.  Democracy  is  workable  only  if  it  begets 
and  selects  ability  and  ability  retains  ascendancy. 

Behavior,  Viscount  Bryce  in  a  further  contention  warns 
us,  is  imperative.  Good  intentions  are  not  enough.  Disarma- 
ment must  be  disarmament,  not  talk,  and  it  must  begin 
now,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  civilization  is  in  sight. 

And  third,  Viscount  Bryce  declares  that  discussion  is 
more  vital  than  devices.  A  mechanism  for  adjusting  inter- 
national relations  has  become  necessary,  but  the  pattern 
of  it  is  a  secondary  matter.  The  essential  thing  is  con- 
tinuing and  responsible  discussion  (thinking  aloud)  by  a 
representative  body  of  men  whose  judgments  will  com- 
mand that  respect  and  the  assent  which  will  be  the  only 
enforcing  agency  that  we  can  count  on. 

In  these  contentions  Viscount  Bryce  discloses  the  core 
of  his  wisdom.  He  has  principles,  which  he  believes  in  and 
stands  for;  which  he  sees  the  grounds  and  implications  of, 
and  knows  how  to  defend.  He  is  a  skilful  diplomatist  and 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  word  an  experimentalist  or  op- 
portunist, but  he  knows  that  some  things  have  been  settled. 
His  principles  are  inductions  from  experience. 

Mr.  Canby  the  other  day  in  a  thoughtful  review  of  Mr. 
Paul  Elmer  More's  latest  essays  strongly  defended  the  ex- 
perimental mood  (and  habit)  against  the  assertion  of 
principles.  Whether  there  is  a  real  issue  here  or  not  de- 
pends on  what  we  should  understand  by  principles.  The 
day  of  absolutist,  a  priori  principles  we  may  hope  has 
gone  by;  but  inductive  principles  are  relative.  Between 
them  and  experimentalism  there  is  no  conflict  in  theory; 
to  make  none  in  practice  is  wisdom.  Viscount  Bryce  has 
seen  no  such  conflict  in  political  theory;  he  warns  us  to 
make  none  in  policy. 

When  Ireland  Is  Free — 

rr^HEN,  maybe,  critics  will  not  refer  to  George  Bernard 
X   Shaw  as  "the  famous  English  dramatist"; 

Kitchener  of  Kerry  County  and  Wellington  of  Dublin 
will  not  go  down  to  history  as  English  generals; 

Tammany  Hall  will  take  its  tiger  away  from  New  York; 

English  statesmen  will  have  leisure  to  attend  to  their 
business  of  ruling  England,  instead  of  spending  their  time 
in  measures  to  conciliate  or  coerce  John  Bull's  other  island ; 

The  Hearst  papers  will  have  to  spend  all  of  their  time 
in  fighting  Japan  instead  of  dividing  their  attention  be- 
tween Japan  and  England; 

Admiral  Sims  can  turn  his  attention  to  naval  affairs; 

American  politicians  will  have  one  thing  less  to  worryj 
about. 

Ireland  and  the  League 

IF   the  British  Government  and  the  Irish  revolutionists! 
agree  that  Ireland  shall  have  what  is  called  "Dominion 
Home  Rule,"  one  consequence  will  be  that  Ireland  will  bej 
eligible  for  separate  representation  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Assembly,  as  are  Canada,  Australia  and  other  Brit- 
ish  Dominions  today.    Some   interesting  consequences   willj 
follow : 

1.  The  League  of  Nations  will  have  given  Ireland  a  na-1 
tional  recognition  which  would  not  have  been  possible  hadj 
the  Covenant  never  been  written. 

2.  Irish- American  opponents  of  the  League  will  have  tol 
choose  between  repudiating  Ireland's  new  international  dig- 
nity and  abandoning  their  own  hostility  to  the  League. 

3.  We  will  hear  less  nonsense  about  Great  Britain  "con- 
trolling the  votes  of  the  Dominions,"  for  it  is  obvious  even 
to  the  dullest  that  the  Irish  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Assembly  is  not  going  to  vote  just  as  Lloyd  George 
tells  him  to!  The  vote  of  the  Dominion  of  Ireland  will 
be  more  apt  to  subtract  one  from  the  number  of  delegates 
voting  with  Great  Britain  than  to  add  one  to  that  number. 


The  War  in  West  Virginia 

TROUBLE  smouldering  for  several  years  in  the  Mingo 
mine  region  of  West  Virgfinia  has  burst  again  into 
active  conflagration.  The  miners  of  Marmet,  about  ten 
miles  from  Charleston,  the  state  capital,  assembled  on 
August  23  to  the  number  of  about  five  thousand.  The  man 
whose  name  was  signed  to  the  original  call  for  the  meet- 
ing of  miners  disclaimed  that  he  was  responsible.  Presi- 
dent Charles  F.  Keeney,  leader  of  the  union  miners  of 
District  17,  issued  a  statement  on  August  24  declaring  that 
he  and  his  district  officers  heard  nothing  of  the  call  to 
armed  organization.  From  Marmet  in  Kanawha  county 
the  miners  began  a  march  south  across  Boone  toward 
Logan  and  Mingo  counties  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
assisting  the  miners  of  Mingo  county  to 
form  unions.  A  decided  difference  of  opinion 
seems  to  exist  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Mingo  miners  wish  to  form  a  union,  to  be- 
come part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  marching  miners  say  they 
do.  The  operators  of  the  mines  in  Mingo 
county  say  that  the  miners  there  signed 
petitions  in  June  asking  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Education  to  make  no 
finding  that  would  commit  the  Mingo  field 
to  the  domination  of  the  United  Mine 
Woi'kers  of  America.  The  miners  of  Mingo 
county  have  issued  no  direct  statement. 
The  contention  of  the  armed  marchers  is 
that  the  petition  mentioned  by  the  mine 
operators  does  not  represent  the  inde- 
pendent and  uninfluenced  preference  of  the 
Mingo  workers. 

C.  F.  Keeney  and  Fred  Mooney,  tho  in- 
dicted by  a  special  grand  jury  for  alleged 
responsibility  in  the  deaths  last  May  of  Am- 
brose Gooslin  and  Dan  Whitt,  have  done 
what  they  could  to  stop  the  march  of  the 
invading  union  miners.  This  action  was 
taken  on  the  insistence  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral  Bandholtz.  who  arrived   in   Charleston 


@  Keystone  View 

This  tent  on  Lick  Creek  is  typical  of  the  homes  of  West  Virginia 
miners  who  have    been    holding    out    on   strike  against  the  coal 

companies 


early  in  the  morning  of  August  26.  By  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon the  two  officials  reported  by  telephone  that  the  march- 
ers had  agreed  to  disperse  and  return  home.  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  on 
August  29  issued  a  statement  from  Indianapolis  that  he 
was  "more  than  willing  to  join  Governor  Morgan  in  any 
sincere  attempt  to  prevent  civil  war  in  West  Virginia  and 
to  lend  aid  to  the  constituted  authorities  in  securing  re- 
spect for  the  State  and  Federal  laws." 

He  continues :  "As  the  first  and  logical  step  in  this  direc- 
tion   I    suggest   to    Governor    Morgan   that  he   compel   the 
surrender  and  disarmament  of  the   Baldwin-Feltz  private 
army  now  operating  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  state.  If  this 
army  of  thugs   lays   down   its   arms  to  the   Governor,   he 
should  also   insist  that  they  also  surrender  all  their  pri- 
vately owned  munitions  of 
war,   including  huge  stores 
of  ammunition,  rifles,  side- 
arms,  machine  guns,  mobile 
field    pieces,    and    armored 
cars.  Governor  Morgan  can 
disarm     and     disband     this 
private  army  of  thugs  if  he 
will,  and  if  he  is  really  sin- 
cere in  the  desire  to  avoid 
civil  war  in  West  Virginia 
he    will    do    this.    Governor 
Morgan  has  publicly  admit- 
ted that  the  employment  of 
an  army  of  detectives  in  the 
coal   fields    is   reprehensible 
and     indefensible.     Having 
such  convictions,  his  obvious 
duty  is  to  drive  them  out." 
On  August  30   President 
Harding,    after    a    confer- 
ence with  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks,    Generals    Pershing 
and  Harbord,  and  a  delega- 
tion of  citizens  from  West 
Virginia,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  armed 
marchers,  who  took  up  arms 
again,  saying  the  state  constabulary  had  broken  faith,  to 
disperse   and   return   to  their   homes   by  noon   of   Septem- 
ber 1.  This  action  was  taken  after  Governor  Morgan  had 
acknowledged    the    inability    of   the    state    constabulary    to 
deal  adequately  with  the  situation.  At  the  same  time  in- 
structions were  issued  to  officers  in  charge  of  Ci.mp   Dix 
to  have  one  regiment  of  infantry,  comprising  1000  officers 
and  men,  in  readiness  for  dispatch  to  the  threatened  ter- 
ritory. 

Active  hostilities  occurred  in  the  deaths .  of  a  deputy 
sheriff  and  a  miner  on  August  31  at  the  boundary  line  of 
Boone  and  Logan  counties.  On  the  Logan  side  the  defense 
against  invasion  was  taken  over  by  hastily  organized  vol- 
unteer bands  consisting  largely  of  clerks,  business  men, 
teachers,  preachers  and  house-holders.  Guerrilla  warfare 
continued  for  several  days,  with  no  conspicuous  loss  of  life, 
the  rumors  were  afloat  that  over  fifty  of  the  miners  had 
been  killed.  Airplanes,  one  of  which  fell  to  the  ground  with 
the  death  of  four  of  the  five  occupants,  were  sent  to  recon- 
noiter  the  scene  of  hostilities  and  to  drop  printed  copies 
of  President  Harding's  proclamation.  The  "battle-line"  was 
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reported  to  extend  for  twenty-five  miles  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  directly  interested  counties.  Machine 
guns  were  in  operation.  Trains  were  commandeered  by  the 
miners  and  sent  back  of  the  lines  to  bring  up  more  of  the 
attacking  force.  A  deputies'  patrol  was  repulsed  by  the 
miners.  General  Bandholtz  on  September  3  telegraphed 
the  War  Department  requesting  that  Federal  troops  be  sent 
at  once  to  Mingo  County. 

Affairs  then  on  September  4  took  a  decided  change  for 
the  better.  Four  hundred  miners  surrendered  their  arms 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  All  factions  united  in  welcom- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  order.  Fighting  ceased  along  the  Boone- 
Logan  county  lines.  Deputies  captured  by  the  miners  were 
freed.  The  two  thousand  Federal  troops  had  not  been  re- 
quired to  fire  a  single  shot,  and  on  September  5  Brigadier- 
General  Bandholtz  reported  to  Secretary  Weeks  that  the 
situation  was  under  control,  and  the  miners'  army  entirely 
dispersed. 

As  Idle  as  a  Painted  Ship 

How  is  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  put  into 
operation  the  700  idle  vessels  of  its  1400  wooden 
fleet?  Chairman  Lasker  announces  that  in  a  fleet  of  280 
he  received  a  bid  of  only  $2,100  for  each  ship.  These  ves- 
sels originally  cost  the  Government  between  $300,000  and 
$800,000.  So  far  only  five  vessels  have  actually  been  sold, 
and  those  five  ships  for  $5,000  each. 
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Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eayle 

"Spurios  Versenkt" 

As  to  the  "bare-boat  charter"  plan,  one  president  of  an 
operating  steamship  line  thinks  that  the  expenses  are  too 
high  to  permit  more  than  a  hundred  vessels  being  taken 
over  by  charter  from  the  Government.  Ultimately,  per- 
haps enough-  companies  will  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
supplying  of  crew,  fuel  and  stores,  and  the  making  of  re- 
pairs necessary  to  keep  the  boats  in  condition.  In  addition 
the  bare-boat  operator  must  pay  charter  hire,  insurance, 
and  interest  on  his  investment,  and  the  insurance  is  fixed 
on  the  valuation  of  the  vessel,  not  upon  the  market  price 
of  tonnage.  Chairman  Lasker  has  said  that  the  Government 
in  1920  lost  $220,000,000  while  operating  the  fleet.  Only 
when  business  revives  will  the  individual  operator  dare 
risk  the  investment. 

Another  large  steamship  operator  advocates  a  subsidy 
by  the  Government,  arguing  that  before  the  Civil  War  the 


prosperity  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  was  created 
by  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  customs  rebates  on  imports 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  Some  members  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  itself  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  dismantle  the 
ships  altogether  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  securing  any 
kind  of  immediate  return  on  the  Government  funds. 

Some  of  the  attacks  on  the  methods  of  the  new  Shipping 
Board  center  upon  the  fact  that  Congress  in  its  appro- 
priation bill  declared  that  not  more  than  six  oflicials  of 
the  board  and  fleet  corporation,  exclusive  of  the  seven  com- 
missioners, may  be  paid  more  than  $11,000  a  year.  These 
criticisms  have  been  answered  by  Elmer  Schlesinger,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  who  de- 
clared that  only  twenty  men,  instead  of  forty  as  stated  by 
critics  of  the  Board,  are  receiving  more  than  $12,000  a 
year. 

When  the  public  takes  into  consideration  that  the  ships 
cost  $3,500,000,000  and  that  at  least  600  are  now  being 
operated,  the  stupendous  task  before  us  demands  that  we 
obtain  the  best  men  in  the  United  States  to  conduct  the 
board  on  a  business  basis.  That  was  the  fault  in  the  past, 
it  was  not  conducted  on  business  lines. 

A  new  manager  for  the  Shipping  Board  district  com- 
prising New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  person  of  August  F.  Mack,  former  president 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Line,  whose  management  of  his  own 
company  had  resulted  in  a  credit  of  $12,000,000  with  the 
Shipping  Board  due  to  his  successful  operation  of  ships 
taken  on  assignment.  No  immediate  changes  in  policy  are 
contemplated  except  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  New  York 
office  force  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  nine  vessels  originally  operated  by  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company,  after  various  adventures 
in  receivers'  hands,  are  henceforth  to  be  run  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  Chairman  Lasker  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  the  committee  to  act  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  Lines.  The  managing  operators  are 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  A.  V.  Moore,  and  Kermit  Roosevelt. 
T.  H.  Rosbottom  has  been  appointed  general  manager. 
Under  the  supervision  of  this  committee  the  liner  "George 
Washington"  sailed  on  September  3,  flying  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  Lines.  The  other  ships  belonging  to  the  newly 
transferred  fleet  will  be  operated  as  liners  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  put  into  condition.  President  Harding  has  ap- 
proved the  payment  of  another  million  dollars  by  the 
Government  for  tickets  sold  by  the  former  operating  com- 
pany to  prospective  immigi-ants,  and  not  redeemed  when 
bankruptcy  proceedings  were  filed  against  the  United 
States  Mail  Lines  in  the  Federal  court. 

Child  Labor  Law  Challenged 

ACTING  under  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce Congress  passed  in  1916  a  law  forbidding  the 
transportation  between  the  states  of  factory  products  pro- 
duced by  child  labor.  This  law  was  challenged  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  finally  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  consequence  of  this  decision  another  law 
was  passed  to  attain  the  same  end,  not  directly  forbidding 
the  interstate  transportation  of  the  products  of  child  labor, 
but  levying  a  special  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  firms  engaged 
in  the  exploitation  of  child  labor;  a  tax  nominally  for  rev- 
enue but  really  meant  to  be  prohibitory.  It  was  thought 
that  the  law  in  its  new  form  would  meet  the  technical  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  courts. 

But  Federal  Judge  Boyd  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  also 
opposed  the  first  child  labor  law,  now  declares  its  succes- 
sor likewise  invalid  as  an  invasion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  states.  This  probably 
means  that  a  test  case  will  be  carried  before  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  whether  Congress  can  constitutionally 
use  the  taxing  power  to  discourage  an  admitted  public  evil. 
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There  are  so  many  precedents  of  prohibitive  Federal  taxa- 
tion that  most  lawyers  believe  that  the  new  law  will  be 
sustained  in  spite  of  the  adverse  verdict  in  the  lower  court. 

The  Bonus  Found  Unconstitutional 

THE  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany  on 
August  31  ruled  that  the  State  law  providing  for  the 
payment  of  a  soldiers'  bonus  is  unconstitutional.  The  ground 
taken  is  that  the  State  Constitution  in  Section  9  of  Article 
VII  declares:  "The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  in  any 
manner  be  given  or  loaned  to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  individual, 
association  or  corporation."  Five  judges 
concurred  in  the  majority  report,  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Andrews.  Judges  Car- 
dozo  and  Pound  dissented  in  separate 
opinions. 

By  a  majority  of  over  700,000  the 
citizens  of  New  York  State  had  voted 
on  referendum  to  grant  all  ex-service 
men  a  bonus  of  $10  for  each  month  of 
service,  with  a  minimum  payment  of 
$60  and  a  maximum  pajTnent  of  $250. 
The  total  amount  of  bond  issue  was 
estimated  at  $45,000,000,  and  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  by  State  Con- 
troller Wendell  to  float  the  first  ten 
millions  of  the  amount.  The  bankers, 
however,  on  advice  from  their  lawyers, 
gave  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  un- 
safe for  them  to  purchase  any  of  the 
$10,000,000  issue  until  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  es- 
tablish the  constitutionality  of  the  issue 
threatened  in  the  State  Constitution  by 
Section  9  of  Article  VII.  At  the  same 
time  the  financiers  gave  assurance  that 
as  soon  as  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bond  issue  was  guaranteed  by  court 
decision,  they  would  proceed  to  pur- 
chase them. 

Judge  Andrews  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Bonus  Bill,  tho  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature,  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  rati- 
fied by  a  700,000  majority  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State,  is  "clearly  a  gift  of  the  credit  of  the  State 
unless  it  is  a  payment  of  some  obligation  which  the 
State  owes."  He  insists  that  the  bonus  is  not  the  payment 
of  an  obligation  to  the  soldiers  from  the  State.  The  claim, 
if  any,  he  asserts,  is  against  the  Federal  Governmenc. 
Judge  Cardozo  in  his  dissenting  opinion  declares  that  the 
claim  of  soldiers,  whether  wounded  or  not,  for  the  bonus 
is  founded  on  a  moral  obligation,  and  that  therefore  the 
credit  of  the  State  is  not  given  away  for  nothing.  Judge 
Pound  holds  that  the  credit  of  the  State  is  not  given  away 
under  any  circumstances,  since  only  the  credit  of  the  bond- 
holders is  involved.  In  financial  circles,  however,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  received  with  satisfaction. 

The  officers  of  the  World  War  Veterans  and  of  the 
American  Legion,  tho  clearly  disappointed,  are  not  dis- 
posed to  resent  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  pre- 
fering  to  start  at  once  on  measures  that  will  remove  the 
difficulty  of  declared  unconstitutionality.  One  measure 
suggested  has  been  to  employ  the  method  of  direct  tax  as 
it  was  used  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  added  a 
direct  increase  of  $3  to  each  individual  poll  tax,  and  in  that; 
way  quickly  raised  and  paid  a  bonus  totaling  $9,000,000. 
Tbe  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  already  sufficiently  burdened.  Gov- 
ernor Miller  is  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  enable  the  bonus  bond  issue  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  The  chief  objection  on  the  part  of  ex- 


service  men  to  this  proposal  is  that  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  could  not  be  lawfully  completed  until  some 
time  in  1923,  and  that  so  many  service  men  are  now  in 
financial  straits  as  a  result  of  their  war  experiences  that 
it  is  cruel  to  expect  them  to  wait  for  two  years  more  be- 
fore they  are  relieved. 
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Mexico  Settles  Her  Oil  Problem 

public 


ROM  Mexico  City  on  September  4  was  issued  a 
statement    announcing    that    a    satisfactory    arrange- 


ment   had    been    effected    of 


Stinson 


can  t  eat 


wers 


the  differences  between  the 
American  oil  companies  and 
the  Mexican  Government. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
De  la  Huerta  declares: 

The  results  of  the  confereucJ? 
are  not  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment. An  agreement  Las  been 
reached  which  .  is  favorable  to* 
both  sides.  The  new  system  foi' 
the  collection  of  the  export  duty' 
on  oil  provided  in  the  decree  ot 
June  7  has  been  established  that 
this  payment  shall  be  made 
every  three  months  instead  of 
monthly,  as  stipulated  by  the 
decree.  Some  minor  points  re- 
main pending,  which  will  be 
settled  after  the  arrival  of  the 
oil  presidents  in  New  York, 
where  they  will  be  obliged  to 
secure  further  data  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  definite  statement  of 
the  arrangements  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  these  details 
are  accepted. 

President  Obregon  from 
Chapultepec  Castle  gave  fur- 
ther comment: 

I  believe  that  the  arrang '- 
ments  made  will  be  highly 
advantageous  to  our  c-ountry, 
while  they  show  the  good- 
will whicli  animated  both  sides 
thruout  the  conferences  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  dif- 
the  oil  question.  The  fact  that 
regions  immediately   is  indeed 


ficulties  which  had  arisen  in 
work  will  be  resumed  in  the  oil 
cause  for  great  satisfaction.  It  will  benefit  the  entire  republic. 
Besides,  this  establishes  a  precedent  that,  no  matter  what  diffi- 
culties may  arise,  this  question  will  be  settled  at  once  directly 
with  the  Government,  without  any  intermediary.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  this  constitutes  a  great  advance  over  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  The  presidents  of  the  oil  companies  were 
here  tonight  to  say  farewell.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  results  they  obtained. 

The  news  of  the  successful  termination  of  the  confer- 
ence was  received  in  Tampico  with  rejoicing.  Tbe  im- 
mediate result  will  be  the  resumption  of  oil  operations  in 
the  Tampico  region  by  American  petroleum  companies  and 
the  payment  of  postponed  taxes,  with  the  lifting  of  the 
Government  embargo  on  the  companies'  fund  and  oil  in 
storage.  In  Mexico  City  the  following  day  the  national 
exchange  rates  struck  a  new  high  level  in  the  general 
optimism  that  follows  the  announcement  of  the  success  of 
the  conference. 

Our  Separate  Peace 

I  RESIDENT  Harding's  peace  program  has  reached  its 
second  stage.  The  first  was  the  resolution  declaring  the 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  other  at  an 
end.  The  second  stage  is  the  separate  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany,  necessitated  by  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Berlin 
on  August  25,  Foreign  Minister  Rosen  acting  for  Germany 
and    Commissioner    Ellis    Dresel    representing    the    United 
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States.  The  third  stage  will,  of  course,  be  the  disarmament 
conference  at  Washington,  which  it  is  hoped  will  in  some 
way,  as  yet  undefined,  lead  to  an  "association  of  nations" 
replacing  the  repudiated  League. 

The  peace  treaty  with  Germany  in  its  preamble  recites 
the  Congressional  peace  resolution  which  "reserved"  Ameri- 
can rights  acquired  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Then 
follows  Article  I,  by  which  Germany  accords  to  the  United 
States  "all  the  rights,  privileges,  indemnities,  reparations 
or  advantages  specified  in  the  aforesaid  joint  resolution." 
Article  II  contains  the  gist  of  the  treaty.  It  selects  from 
the   Treaty   of   Versailles   all   articles   relating   directly  to 
American  interests  and  confirms  them  as  between  Germany 
^nd  the  United  States,  while  refusing  to  underwrite  any 
articles  of  mainly    European  interest  or  any  articl?s  which 
relate  to  the   League  of  Nations.   The   first  clause  grants 
to  the  United  States  the  use  of  the  provisions  of  Part  IV, 
Section  1,  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;   also   Parts  V,  VI. 
VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIV,  and  XV.   Part  IV,  Section   I. 
pi-ovides  that  Germany  renounces  all  right  and  title  to  her 
overseas  colonies;   it  was  necessary  to  include  this  section 
in  the  separate  treaty  in  order  to  confirm  our  rights  to  in- 
terest ourselves  in  such   Pacific  problems  as  the  island  of 
"Yap.   Part   V   relates  to   German   disarmament;    Part   VI 
b    prisoners   of   war   and    soldiers'    graves;    Part   VIII    to 
reparations;   Part  IX  to  financial  stipulations;   Part  X  tj 
economic  stipulations;   Part  XI  to  aerial  navigation;  Part 
XII  to  ports,  waterways  and  railways;  Part  XIV  to  guar- 
antees of  treaty  enforcement,  under  which  we  are  entitlel 
to  maintain  an  army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine;  Part  XV 
binds    Germany    to    recognize    other    treaty    arrangements 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  States  and  with  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey,  also  certain  miscellaneous  provisions. 

The  second  clause  of  Article  II  of  the  separate  peace  is 
a  complete  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  all  its  works: 

That  the  United  States  shall  uot  be  bouud  bj'  the  in-ovisions  of 
Part  One  of  that  treaty,  nor  by  any  provisions  of  that  treaty 
iucluding  those  mentioned  in  Paragraph  One  of  this  Article, 
which  relate  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  nor  shall 
the  United  States  be  bound  by  any  action  taken  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly  thereof,  unless 
the  United  States  shall  expressly  give  its  assent  to  such  action. 
The  third  clause  announces  that  the  United  States  "as- 
sumes no  obligations"  regarding  other  parts  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  first  clause  of  Article  II. 
The  parts  of  the  treaty  to  which 
we  thus  declare  ourselves  indif- 
ferent comprize,  in  addition  to 
the  League  of  Nations  clauses 
(Part  I)  : 

Part  II,  delimitation  of  the  Ger- 
man frontiers; 

Part  III,  all  the  clauses  concern- 
ing the  political  settlement  in 
Europe ; 

Part  IV,  Sections  2  to  8,  covering 
German  interests  in  China,  Siam, 
Liberia,  Morocco,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Bulgaria  and  Shantung; 

Part  XIII,  all  of  the  labor 
clauses. 

The  fourth  clause  recites  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion and  other  commissions  estab- 
lished by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  supplementary  agreements, 
but  adds  that  the  United  States 
"is  not  bound  to  participate  in  any 

such    commission    unless    it    shall      q  xetc  York  rnbunc.  inc. 
ekci  to  do  so."  Two  birds 


The  final  clause  of  Article  II  simply  provides  that  treaty 
stipulations  concerning  the  United  States  shall  be  dated 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty.  Article  III  pro- 
vides that  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified  "in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  forms"  of  each  country  and  take  effect 
upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Somewhat  strangely.  Part  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles was  not  mentioned  in  the  separate  pact  with  Ger- 
^  many,  either  among  the  provisions  which  we  endorse  or 
those  with  which  we  refuse  to  concern  ourselves.  Part  VII 
provides  for  the  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and  other  German 
"war  criminals." 

The  League  in  Session 

THE  second  plenary  session  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  convened  in  the  Salle  de  la  Reformation  on  Sep- 
tember 5  by  Acting  President  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  of  China. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  forty-eight  countries  in  the  League  were 
represented,  no  delegates  being  present  from  Argentina, 
Peru,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Salvador.  The  absence  of  representatives  from  six 
Central  American  States  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment and  speculation  as  to  whether  the  abstention  of  the 
United  States  had  affected  them.  Argentine  withdrew  last 
year.  The  delegates  of  Peru  and  Haiti  are  on  the  way. 
Delegations  are  expected  from  some  of  the  other  absent 
nations. 

In  his  opening  address  Dr.  Koo  asserted:  "Every  day 
that  passes  demonstrates  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  superstate.  It  is  a  union  of  nations  for 
the  avoidance  of  the  appalling  catastrophe  of  war.  It  is  a 
practical  means  for  facilitating  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional business  and  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. It  does  not  seek  to  bind  the  members  of  the  League 
against  their  will.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  those  common 
ends  of  peace  and  justice  which  the  Government  of  every 
country  hopes  for  and  which  the  people  of  every  land  pas- 
sionately desire." 

At  the  afternoon  session  Jonkheer  H.  A.  van  Karnebeek, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Holland,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  21  to  15,  succeeding  Paul  Hymans 
of  Belgium.  His  chief  supporters  were  England  and 
Japan.  Gastoa  da  Cunha,  head  of  the  Brazilian  delega- 
tion, backed  by  France  and  the 
other  Latin  states,  was  second  in 
the  race. 

Hungary  was  the  only  new  ap- 
plicant for  membership,  but  the 
Assembly  already  had  before  it 
the  application  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine,  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia,  Armenia  and  Lichten- 
stein.  It  was  deemed  possible  that 
the  Assembly  might  be  called 
upon  to  pass  upon  the  admission 
of  Germany,  and  it  was  said  that 
there  were  several  member  na- 
tions who  would  support  her 
claims  for  admission. 

Thirty-five  Americans  were 
present  in  the  galleries  at  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly — a 
larger  representation  than  that  of 
any  other  country  except  Switzer- 
land. Among  them  were  David 
Jayne  Hill,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  and  former 
Congressman  Charles  G.  Wash- 
burn of  Massachusetts.  The 
United  States  was  not  mentioned 

.  ,  ,  on  the  floor  during  the  session. 

with  one  stone 


International 

One  of  the  first  photographs  of  the  wreck  of  ZR-2 — it  was  taken  only   a  few   minutes  after    the    big    dirigible    fell  flaming  into  the 

Humber  River 


The  Downfall  of  a  Dirigible 

WESTMINSTER  Abbey  on  September  7  opened  her 
doors  in  a  memorial  service  for  the  forty-four 
American  and  British  victims  of  the  wreck  of  the  great 
super-Zeppelin,  which  occurred  at  Hull  on  August  24.  Only 
five  of  the  crew  total  escaped.  From  the  bed  of  the  river 
Humber  all  but  four  of  the  bodies  of  the  sixteen  American 
victims  have  been  recovered.  The  first  of  these  memorial 
services  was  held  at  Howden,  where  the  dirigible,  the  ZR-2, 
was  evidently  planning  to  land  after  a  trial  trip  of  nearly 
thirty-six  hours  in  the  air.  At  Hull  on  September  1  the 
funeral  procession  proceeded  from  the  Guild  Hall,  led  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  accompanied  by  the  American  consul 
and  by  units  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  with  officers 
from  the  United  States  navy  at  Hull,  and  representatives 
from  the  Air  Service  of  both  countries. 

The  ill-fated  dirigible  was  the  mightiest  airship  ever 
built,  larger  than  the  British  R-34,  which  flew  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1919,  and  with  a  gas  capacity  greater  than  the 
German  Zeppelin  L-71,  which  was  built  during  the  war  to 
bomb  Paris.  Her  total  length  was  700  feet,  just  150  feet 
longer  than  the  hight  of  the  Washington  monument.  As 
fully  equipped  almost  as  an  ocean  liner,  she  was  the 
Titanic  of  the  air,  and  met  a  Titanic's  fate.  Thei'e  were 
quarters  for  officers  and  for  crew,  a  radio  set  with  sending 
apparatus  of  about  1500  miles,  wireless  telephone,  and 
electrical  control  systems  thruout  the  dirigible  itself,  to 
permit  of  what  seemed  like  certain  safety.  The  cause  of 
the  accident,  however,  was  evidently  a  weakness  of  the 
great  steel  girders  somewhere  amidships.  As  soon  as  the 
heavy  nose  of  the  dirigible  began  to  part  company  with 
the  rest  of  the  ship,  heavy  explosions  of  the  highly  in- 
flammable hydrogen  gas  took  place,  rendering  escape  al- 
most impossible  for  the  imprisoned  crew.  Men  with  para- 
chutes in  hand  were  burned  to  death  before  they  could 
work  clear  of  the  tangled  and  falling  rigging.  Most  of  the 
wreckage  has  now  been  salvaged  from  the  shoals  of  the 
Humber  river,  and  probably  all  of  the  bodies  i-ecovered 
that  were  not  destroyed. 

In  the  coroner's  inquest  it  was  discovered  that  the  body 
of  Brigadier-General  Maitland  was  found  on  the  airship 
near  the  water  ballast  controls,  which  in  emergencies  are 
operated  to  insure  the  safety  of  an  airship.  Similar  devo- 
tion to  duty  was  reported  in  the  case  of  Wireless  Officer 
Wicks,  who  sent  out  as  his  last  message,  "Ship  broken, 
falling."  Subsequent  signals  were  sent  out  but  they  were 
unintelligible. 

The  accident  in  England  is  not  the  only  disaster  that 
has  overtaken  the  American  dirigible  service.  Only  a  week 
later,  on  August  31,  occurred  in  the  hangar  at  Rockaway 
Point  Naval  Air  Station  another  fire  of  hydrogen  gas  that 
destroyed  the  naval  balloon  D-6,  the  largest  and  newest 
non-rigid  dirigible  possessed  by  the  Navy.  Gasoline  fumes 
are  thought  to  have  been  ignited  by  a  stroke  from  a  work- 


man's hammer  just  twenty  minutes  before  the  airship  was 
to  have  sailed  for  the  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  hangar,  left  vacant 
by  the  destruction  in  England  of  the  ZRr2.  The  D-6  was 
200  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter  fully  inflated.  She 
v/as  propelled  by  two  125-horsepower  Union  type  motors, 
and  could  make  fifty-five  miles  an  hour.  She  had  a  lifting 
power  of  about  ten  tons,  carried  200  gallons  of  gasoline, 
and  had  a  cruising  radius  of  1000  miles. 

The  fact  that  the  D-6  was  equipped  with  the  limousine 
type  of  gondola,  completely  enclosed,  made  it  possible,  the 
authorities  believe,  for  the  men  in  the  hangar  to  escape 
before  the  balloon  ignited.  The  trip  to  Lakehurst  would 
have  been  her  maiden  voyage,  tho  she  had  previously  made 
several  short  test  flights.  Two  small  dirigibles  and  a  kite 
balloon,  not  inflated,  were  also  burned  in  the  Rockaway 
hangar  along  with  the  inflated  dirigible.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  under  way  plans  for  several  other  ships  of  the 
D-6  type. 

The  German  Republic  in  Peril 

THE  assassination  on  August  26  of  Matthias  Erzberger, 
former  Vice  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Finance,  has 
precipitated  in  Germany  a  political  crisis  destined  to  prove 
a  severe  test  for  the  Government.  Erzberger,  about  to 
reenter  politics  after  his  victorious  suit  against  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Dr.  Helfferich  of  the  monarchistic  reactionary  party, 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Wirth  Cabinet  and  advocated  ful- 
filment of  reparation  pledges.  He  had  aroused  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  military  and  junker  class,  first  by  his  Reich- 
stag resolution  of  July,  1917,  offering  the  Allies  a  peace 
without  annexations  and  indemnities.  His  signing  the  Foch 
armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  added  to  the  hatred  of 
the  Junkers  that  of  the  industrial  middle  class,  who  be- 
lieved that  Germany  could  still  have  won  the  war.  Several 
other  attempts  had  been  made  to  kill  him,  notably  the  one 
at  the  Helfferich  trial  by  Ensign  von  Hirchfeld,  who  is  now 
under  suspicion  of  having  succeeded  in  a  second  attempt 
at  murder. 

The  Freiheit  insists  that  primarily  responsijility  for  the 
crime  rests  upon  Herr  Erzberger's  leading  political  op- 
ponents: "The  revolvers  discharged  in  Griesbach,  Baden, 
were  loaded  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Kreuzzeitung ,  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  and  other  Pan-German  organs." 

Vorwaerts  is  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  the  National 
and  Gei-man  People's  parties,  their  leaders  and  their  news- 
paper organs,  whom  it  charges  with  moral  responsibility 
for  the  murder  because  of  their  "unrelenting  persecution" 
of  the  former  Minister,  who,  it  declares,  "when  the  col- 
lapse came,  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  the  Fatherland 
and  negotiate  the  armistice  for  which  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  begged  on  their  knees  after  William  fled  to 
Holland." 

The  Reichstag  had  been  scheduled  to  meet  on  Septem- 
ber 27  to  discuss  the  peace  treaty  with  the  United  States 
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and  to  proceed  to  ratification.  It  may  become  necessary 
to  assemble  the  Reichstag  earlier,  tho  the  "Vigilance  Com- 
mittee" of  eight  appointed  by  the  Reichstag  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  Government  during  recess,  has  already  expressed 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  efforts  of  Chancellor  Wirth  and 
his  Cabinet  to  preserve  the  Government  against  the  mon- 
archistic  reactionaries.  The  formal  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment was  opened  at  Munich  on  September  2  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  German  National  Party.  "Resistance  to 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles"  was  the  slogan  advanced  by 
wildly  applauded  orators,  who  rejected  all  fulfilment  of 
pledges  therein  given.  "In  domestic  politics  we  must  be 
in  the  bitterest  possible  opposition  and  not  shrink  even 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry."  Probably  the  real 
point  of  attack,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  violent  reac- 
tionaries is  the  tax  program  of  Chancellor  Wirth,  which  is 
to  come  up  for  settlement  at  the  approaching  assembly  of 
the  Reichstag.  The  proposal  of  the  Government  is  "modera- 
tion and  compromize  between  capital  and  the  workers  on  a 
tax  program  of  equitable  apportionment  of  the  inevitable 
reparation  tax  burden." 

Chancellor  Wirth  continues  in  his  communication  to  the 
"Vigilance  Committee"  of  the  Reichstag:  "There  is  danger 
that  the  German  nation  may  fall  apart  into  socialistic  and 
bourgeois  halves,  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war. 
We  must  counteract  this  danger.  But  I  want  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind.  If,  despite  all  my  efforts,  this 
break-up  comes  to  pass,  then  I  shall  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  working  class."  He  holds  that  the  reactionary  and 
capitalistic  class  is  seeking  by  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  escape  their  just  proportion  of  the  indemnity 
reparation  tax.  In  fact,  the  announced  program  of  the 
German  Right  has  been  the  popular  cry,  "No  reparations, 
no  taxation."  The  issue,  then,  is  one  which  has  been  clearly 
defined. 

The  Government  is  receiving  solid  support  in  its  hour 
of  peril  from  the  members  of  the  Social  Democratic,  Inde- 
pendent Socialist,  and  Communist  parties.  On  Wednesday, 
August  31,  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Erzberger  in  the  tiny 
suburban  village  of  Bieberach,  Wiirtemberg,  a  mighty  pro- 
cession of  100,000  men  and  women  in  Berlin  made  their 
way  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  the  Lustgai-ten  in  front  of  the 
ex-Kaiser's  palace,  to  pledge  their  loyalty  to  the  Republic 
of  Germany.  No  interference  was  put  up  by  the  Nationalist 
and  German  People's  parties,  their  demonstration  having 
been  reserved  for  the  meeting  at  Munich  on  Septem- 
ber 2. 

Simultaneously  with  the  assembly  at  the  Lustgarten, 
Chancellor  Wirth  and  the  Social  Democratic  President  of  the 
Reichstag  attended  at  Bieberach  the  funeral  of  the  mur- 
dered Erzberger.  Some  observers  have  advanced  the  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  Wirth  government  is  using  the  assassina- 
tion to  strengthen  its  own  position,  since  even  had  Erz- 
berger lived  to  support  the  Republic,  his  many  bitter  politi- 
cal enemies  would  have  rendered  him  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset.  At  the  same  time,  he  and  Chancellor  Wirth 
were  personal  friends,  and  the  German  Government  could 
not  under  the  circumstances  fail  to  act  decisively  and 
vigorously. 

There  is  need  of  such  action.  The  ex-officers  of  the  First 
Guard  Grenadier  Regiment  have  recently  held  a  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  St.  Quentin  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  pre-war  style.  The  first  company  of  Reichswehr 
Regiment,  No.  9,  was  detailed  as  a  guard  of  honor,  in- 
spected by  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich,  who  reviewed  the  parado 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  monarchists.  Members  of 
the  Reichswehr,  or  Security  Police,  had  previously  been 
forbidden  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  Nationalist  demon- 
strations. 

Former  members  of  the  German  Imperial  Army  have  been 
ordered  not  to  appear  in  uniform  without  special  permit. 
Publications  which  tend  by  their  contents  to  advocate  or 


to  provoke  a  violent  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public may  be  confiscated  and  suppressed  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  offense,  and  the  responsible  parties  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Under  this  regulation  sev- 
eral powerful  Nationalistic  newspapers,  including  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger  of  Berlin,  have  already  been  suppressed. 
Meetings,  parades,  processions  and  demonstrations  likely 
to  lead  to  disorder  may  be  forbidden  if  they  seem  to  en- 
danger the  Republic. 

The  total  effect  of  the  political  crisis  precipitated  by  the 
murder  of  Erzberger  seems  to  be  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  on  being  forced  into  vigorous  action  has  found 
itself  stronger  than  anticipated.  Even  the  German  People's 
party  is  said  to  be  willing  to  enter  a  coalition  Government 
if  invited  to  do  so.  A  stronger  Government  than  ever,  com- 
posed of  all  factions  except  the  extreme  radical  and  the 
extreme  reactionary,  seems  about  to  be  convoked.  The  Ger- 
man People's  party,  tho  committed  to  the  program  of  se- 
curing by  peaceable  means  a  limited  monarchical  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  England,  has  been  forced  to 
come  out  openly  against  extreme  reaction  and  unequivocally 
for  the  republican  Constitution  and  Government.  If  the 
power  of  the  Government  can  quell  reactionary  Bavaria, 
the  Republic  will  be  safe. 


Hatiit'day    W't  fit)nin^tcr  Gazette 

WITH    APOLOGIES    TO    ALICE 
The  porcupine  is  labelled  "Ulster"  and  the   goose  "Sinn  Fein" 


Ireland's  Refusal 


IRELAND  has  rejected  the  British  Government's  pro- 
posals for  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  based  on  the  Dominion  status  for  Ireland. 
De  Valera  leaves  the  way  open  for  further  negotiations, 
however,  by  offering  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries  at  once 
on  the  basis  of  "government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

The  position  taken  by  Eamon  De  Valera  and  the  Dail 
Eireann  is  that  the  Government  proposals  are  not  an  invi- 
tation to  enter  into  a  free  willing  partnership  with  the 
nations  of  the  British  commonwealth,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary the  conditions  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seeks  to  impose 
would  divide  Ireland  into  two  artificial  and  mutually  de- 
structive camps. 

The  real  danger  in  the  situation  is  the  fear  of  revolu- 
tion in  Ulster.  The  British  press,  tho  disappointed  and 
even  indignant  over  the  Irish  refusal,  still  is  inclined  to 
counsel  patience  and  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  proposed  conference  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries. From  the  south  of  Ireland  come  requests  for  a 
plebiscite. 
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The  German- American 
IrreconciJables 

{Continued  from  page  117) 

finds  a  voice.  "They  have  been  too 
meek,"  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach  lately 
declared — "too  willing  to  feed  from  the 
crumbs  that  fall  fi'om  the  table  in- 
stead of  proudly  taking  their  seats  at 
the  head  table  where  they  belong." 

A  German  nobleman,  tall,  striking, 
handsome  and  of  rare  personal  charm, 
Dr.  von  Mach  began  his  American  ca- 
reer as  an  instructor  in  the  history  of 
Greek  sculpture  at  Harvard.  When 
the  war  in  Europe  broke  out  he  be- 
came an  apologist  for  Germany,  con- 
tributing numerous  weekly  articles  to 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  which. 
by  publishing  them  under  a  standing 
headline,  "The  German  Viewpoint,'" 
enabled  itself  to  discount  charges  of 
violent  and  rancorous  anti-Germanism 
and  to  discount  those  charges  without 
befriending  Germany.  Probably  no 
other  one  influence  tended  more  directly 
than  did  these  articles  of  Dr.  von 
Mach's  to  injure  the  German  cause  in 
Nev/  England.  For  example,  when 
German  artillery  bombarded  Reims 
Cathedral,  he  quoted  La  Revue  Bleue's 
complaint  that  the  French  had  long 
neglected  their  churches.  Ergo,  bom- 
barding Reims  was  entirely  pardon- 
able and  in  fact  meritorious.  However, 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  Ger- 
man torpedo  sunk  the  "Lusitania."  The 
Transcript  dropped  Von  Mach. 

Today  he  is  a  leader  among  the  Ger- 
man-American irreconcilables  of  New 
York.  At  the  scandalous  "Horror  on 
the  Rhine"  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  where  Teutons  united  with 
Celts  in  reviling  America,  Dr.  Edmund 
von  Mach  presided,  and  when  I  got 
him  by  telephone  the  other  morning 
and  requested  an  iifterview,  sayin^' 
that,  altho  I  would  attack  his  position 
I  would  at  least  state  it,  his  reply  was 
characteristic.  "You  can  help  us,"  he 
said.  I  took  this  to  mean,  "Our  posi- 
tion is  so  logical,  so  righteous,  so  alto- 
gsther  praiseworthy  that  no  possible 
attack  can  affect  it." 

What  is  that  position?  Before  an- 
swering, let  me  reproduce-  the  verses 
written  on  Armistice  day  by  George 
Sylvester  Veireck  and  entitled  "The 
Winners": 

'"Never  on  the  winuing  side. 

Always  on  the  right- 
Vanquished,  this  shall  be  our  i)ride 

In  the  world's  despite. 

I.et  the  oily  Pharisees 

Purse  their  lips  and  rant : 
Calm  we  face  the  Destinies  : 

Better  'can't'  than  Cant. 

Bravely  drain,  then  fling  away, 

Break,  the  cuit  of  sorrow  I 
Courage!  He  who  lost  the  day 

May  have  won  the  morrow." 

Von  Mach  left  town,  so  our  projected 
interview  never  took  place.  I  am  not 
grieved.  For  one  thing,  I  feel  some- 
what reluctant  to  meet  a  man  for 
whom  in  pre-war  days  I  had  an  af- 
fectionate regard  and  who  is  now  no 
friend  of  America.  For  another,  the 
projected    interview    was    needless,    as 


Accuracy 


From  the  simplest  test  of 
memory  to  the  most  elaborate 
specifications,  whenever  an 
order  is  to  be  given  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  vast  majority  of 
people  to  put  it  in  writing. 

This  constant  writing  of  or- 
ders is  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing accuracy.  People  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  ability  of  the 
one  receiving  the  order  to  get  it 
correctly,  unless  that  order  is 
put  on  paper. 

What  a  tribute  to  exceptional 
skill  and  training,  then,  is  the 
record  of  the  Bell  telephone 
system.  Last  year  more  than 
eleven  billion  telephone  con- 
versations were  held  over  the 
lines  of  this  system. 

Each  of  these  billions  of  con- 


versations required  the  giving 
of  an  order  to  a  telephone  em- 
ployee. Not  one  of  these  or- 
ders could  be  put  in  writing. 

Some  of  them  were  given  in 
loud  voices,  some  spoken  in 
murmurs,  some  clearly  stated, 
some  rapidly  shot  out.  Yet  so 
remarkable  a  standard  of  accu- 
racy exists  in  the  service  of  the 
Bell  System  that  more  than 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  such 
orders  were  correctly  received 
and  executed. 

No  other  business  is  sub- 
jected to  such  a  test  as  this.  The 
record  of  the  average  of  service 
of  the  Bell  System  for  the  last 
few  months  is  proof  that  the 
telephone  has  returned  to  its 
pre-war  standard  of  practice. 


"  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all   directed 
toward  Better  Service 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT 
IN    THE    TEACHING    OF    ENGLISH 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Head  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  where  nearly 
FIVE  TliOL'SAND  boys  attend,  is  of  special  help  to  teachers  of 
Oral  Comj)Osition,  Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric, 
Journalism,  Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free. 
Sending   for   it   will   not   jilacc  you   under  any   obligation.     Address 
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Send  This 
Coupon 


Chamberlin  Metal  Wea.her  Strip  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  : Tell  me  the  cost  of 

equipping  my  building  with  Cham- 
berlin Metal  Weather  Strips  (check 
whether  home,  factory,  office  build- 
ing,  church,   school). 

doors  

Give  number  of  outside 


windows  . 


Na 
Add> 


ress^ 


V.u^.  Dept.  4 


End  Draughts 

Dust  and 
Coal  Waste 

90 '^f  of  your  heat  loss  at  doors  and 
-windows  is  due  to  air-leakage  be- 
tween the  frame  and  sash.  (  National 
averages  on    500,000  buildings.) 

Why  Fight  This 
With  Fuel? 

"Why  heat  your  home  or  business 
building  over  and  over? 

At  10,000,000  windows  and  doors, 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips 
permanently  end  this  enormous  fuel 
-waste.  They  make  homes  dust- 
proof.  Protect  hangings,  furnishings, 
decorations.  Save  ceaseless  dusting. 
End  rattling  windows  and  doors. 

Use  the  Brighter 
Parts  of  Home 

Houses  are  evenly  heated.  No  cold 
spots.  You  are  not  driven  from  the 
brightness  of  the  window^s  by  chill 
draughts.  Children  are  safe  from 
cold  air  currents.  Healthier,  more 
cheerful  homes  result. 

T^  The     cost     of     Chamberlin 

r^l^^^^^  weather-strips  is  less  than 
^•X.'  you  w^ould  think.  An  esti- 
mate by  our  engineering  department,  on 
the  cost  of  your  equipment,  is  free.  Just 
send  the  coupon. 

Chamberlin  strips  are  used  on  85%  of 
all  weather-stripped  buildings.  These 
include  public  schools,  colleges,  banks, 
=ipartments,  office  buildings,  churches, 
state  and  federal  buildings,  stores,  hotels 
and  private  residences. 

You  too  want  their  protection  and  economy. 
They  are  guaranteed  foreoer 


already  we  knew  his  position.  Like 
Veireck  and  like  all  the  German- 
American  irreconcilables  in  New  York, 
he  seeks  to  "gain  the  morrow."  Ger- 
many is  still  bent  upon  destroying  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  believes  that 
by  dividing  her  former  enemies  she 
can  destroy  it.  To  that  end  the  Ger- 
man-American irreconcilables  in  New 
York  are  working.  Eighteen  thousand 
people  attended  the  "Horror  on  thi> 
Rhine"  meeting  ^ — -object,  to  make 
America  hate  France.  The  Fatherland 
ardently  supports  Sinn  Fein — object, 
to  make  America  hate  Britain.  All  thru 
the  Fatherland's  gospel  runs  the  plea 
for  "a  pure  Americanism,  untainted  by 
British  and  French  propaganda" — ob- 
ject, to  "win  the  morrow." 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  German- 
Americans  "driven  into  conditions  of 
racial  self-consciousness  and  deep  re- 
sentment whose  full  measure  can  as 
yet  hardly  be  gauged"  profess  "the 
Americanism  of  George  Washington — 
America  first,  America  only,  one 
country,  one  flag,"  while  the  German- 
American  Citizens'  League  of  the 
United  States  opposes  "the  falsifica- 
tion of  American  history  by  the  dupes 
and  agents  of  Great  Britain,"  and  a 
German-American  enthusiast  exclaims, 
"Anglo-Saxon  domination  has  been 
the  bane  of  this  country.  It  has  poi- 
soned our  public  life  since  1776." 
Away  with  "Anglomania!"  Gott  strafe 
England!  "More  than  twenty-six  out 
of  every  one  hundred  Americans  are 
of  German  origin."  What  said  Gar- 
field? "The  real  fatherland  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  Germany."  If 
America  declines  to  agree  with  its  own 
Garfield,  let  the  German-American  be 
patient.  "My  country  right  or  wi'ong; 
if  right,  to  be  kept  right;  if  wrong,  to 
be  set  right." 

So  earnest  are  these  patriots  in  their 
desire  to  set  us  right  that  even  Pro- 
hibition has  disturbed  them  but 
little.  The  German-American  Citizens' 
League,  it  is  true,  condemns  "the  Pro- 
hibition amendment  foisted  upon  the 
American  people  by  an  unscrupulous 
and  determined  minority  as  a  breeder 
of  death,  corruption  and  contempt  for 
law,"  and  the  guests  at  Scheffel  Halle 
and  Alt  Heidelberg  gaze  wistfully  at 
magnificent  steins  now  empty;  yet 
why  waste  lamentations  upon  vanished 
Loewenbrau  when  confronted  by  the 
far  more  heart-breaking  tragedy  of  an 
America  calling  England  the  "mother 
country"  and  still  speaking  "the  King's 
English"?  The  Fatherland,  when  ex- 
pressing its  devotion  to  "one  country, 
one  flag,"  professes  also  its  adherence 
to  "one  language — the  language  of 
truth  spoken  in  any  tongue." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  George  Syl- 
vester Veireck  spoke  "the  language  of 
truth"  as  he  talked  with  me  at  his  of- 
fice in  East  Forty-second  Street.  He 
said,  "I  consider  America's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  a  crime."  He  said, 
"Gei-many  lost  the  war  by  her  mis- 
takes." He  said,  "The  'Lusitania'  was 
a  mistake."  He  added,  "It  was  in 
reality  much  less  cruel  to  kill  a  few 
babies  by  sinking  the  'Lusitania'  than 
to   permit   the    killing   of   hundreds   of 


thousands  of  babies  by  letting  Eng- 
land starve  Germany;  but  the  imagina- 
tion readily  visualizes  drowning,  while 
it  by  no  means  so  readily  visualizes 
starvation.  The  German  mind  failed  to 
understand  this." 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Veireck,  I  may  re- 
mark that  in  beginning  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  expressed  my  hostility  to- 
ward everything  he  stood  for.  He  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  was  amiable 
to  the  end.  Moreover,  I  may  remark 
that  when  a  boy  interrupted,  to  an- 
nounce that  a  visitor  named  O'Sheel 
was  waiting  outside,  and  I  asked,  "Why 
do  you  let  the  Irish  drag  you  into  their 
campaign?"  Veireck  answered,  "We 
don't.  It  is  we  who  are  dragging  them 
into  ours."  Could  "the  language  of 
truth"  go  further? 

It  could,  and  I  wish  it  had.  For  there 
was  no  mention  in  our  talk  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  no  discussion  of 
"winning  the  morrow,"  no  confession 
that  the  demand  for  "a  pure  Ameri- 
canism untainted  by  British  and 
French  propaganda"  masked  a  deter- 
mination to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to 
Berlin.  Instead,  Mr.  Veireck  presup- 
posed on  my  part  an  inability  to  see 
thi'u  a  barn  door.  At  one  point  in  the 
interview  he  spoke  of  himself  as 
"cerebral."  So  are  German-Americans 
in  general.  Aber,  certain  of  them  share 
his  reluctance  to  notice  that  Americans 
may  at  times  be  as  "cerebral."  For  in- 
stance, in  appraising  the  German- 
Americans'  "heroic  services  before, 
(luring,  and  after  the  war." 

Who  spouted  pro-Kaiserism  from 
soap-boxes  in  Newspaper  Row  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  our  recourse  to 
arms?  Who  bought  the  Evening  Mail? 
Who  sheltered  the  Gennan  spies  and 
helped  them  to  operate?  During  the 
war — that  is  to  say  during  America's 
participation  in  the  war — German- 
Americans  displayed  on  the  whole  a 
very  creditable  self-restraint.  A  ma- 
jority were  loyal  in  semblance.  Con- 
siderable numbers  were  splendidly 
loyal  in  reality.  The  country  over,  Ger- 
man-Americans subscribed  $18,000,000 
to  the  third  Liberty  loan.  But  who  now 
complain,  "Himmel!  Under  the  Ter- 
ror, we  were  bullied  into  subscribing?" 
After  the  Avar,  who  hastened  to  or- 
ganize for  international  mischief-mak- 
ing on  American  soil?  Who  cheered 
for  a  "pure  Americanism"  that  would 
give  German-Americans  a  seat  "at  the 
head  table  where  they  belong"? 

In  prescribing  a  code  of  etiquet  for 
the  vanquished,  it  is  no  doubt  advisable 
to  be  a  trifle  lenient.  If  "racial  self- 
consciousness  and  deep  resentment" 
are  deplorable,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  natural.  If  a  German-American 
still  calls  us  "oily  Pharisees,"  well, 
what  else  should  we  expect  from  that 
particular  German-American,  consid- 
ering the  afflictions  he  has  endured? 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that,  after  the 
war,  as  before  it,  German-Americans 
should  defend  Potsdam  and  Wilhelm- 
strasse  and  their  conduct  in  "a  crjel 
war  forced  upon  us  by  England."  The 
other  day  a  German-American  loaned 
me  a  one-volume  encyclopedia  of  war- 
lore.  It  applauds  the  rape  of  Beljjium^ 
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the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania,"  the  de- 
struction of  Louvain,  the  bonnbard- 
ment  of  Reims  Cathedral,  the  deporta- 
tions, the  atrocities,  the  violations  of 
international  law.  "Never  on  the  win- 
ning side,  always  on  the  right."  Tho 
printed  in  "the  King's  English,"  it 
aims  to  perpetuate  pro-Kaiserism 
among  German-Americans  and  to  keep 
always  before  their  minds  the  Great 
Elector's  precept,  "Do  not  forget  that 
you  arc  a  German."  A  malign  volume, 
nicht  wahr?  Yet  every  war  produces 
exactly  such  volumes.  As  Mr.  Viereck 
proclaims  himself  a  Freudian  and,  in 
a  treatise  of  which  the  less  said  the 
kinder,  essays  to  psycho-analyze  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  one  may  remax'k — not 
irrelevantly — that  such  volumes  per- 
haps attest  a  "complex  of  inferiority," 
the  "censor"  at  work,  humiliation 
whistling  to  keep  its  courage  up.  But 
one  must  at  the  same  time  recognize 
that  this  is  a  free  country.  If  we  in- 
vite German-Americans  to  tolerate 
"the  falsification  of  history  by  the 
dupes  and  agents  of  Great  Britain," 
why  protest  if  German-Americans  wel- 
come the  falsification  of  history  by  tho 
dupes  and  agents  of  Deutschland?  But 
leniency  is  bound  to  stop  somewhere. 
When  the  vanquished  continue  to  fight, 
systematically  engaging  in  psychologi- 
cal warfare  after  the  conclusion  of 
military  warfare,  we  object. 

New  York  appeared  to  think  the 
"Horror  on  the  Rhine"  meeting  a  mere 
sporadic  outburst  of  anti-Americanism. 
Senator  La  Follette  and  ex-Senator 
Vardaman  knew  better,  and  took  pains 
to  send  telegrams  aglow  with  sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm.  With  an  eye  to  poli- 
tics, they  have  watched  the  growth  of 
the  German-American  Citizens'  League, 
the  multiplication  of  Steuben  societies, 
the  prosperity  of  the  German-Irish  al- 
liance in  the  United  States,  and  the 
methodically  organized  campaign  for  a 
"pure  Americanism,"  of  which,  in  a 
country  "all  out  of  step  but  Jim,"  our 
German-American  fellow-citizens,  with 
their  Irish-American  coadjutors,  are 
the  sole  advocates. 

Month  by  month,  Mr.  Viereck's  re- 
christened  Fatherland  pleads  the  cause 
of  Sinn  Fein.  As  regularly  it  excoriates 
England.  It  seeks  to  "win  the  mor- 
row." Like  the  Steuben  societies  and 
the  German-American  Citizens'  League, 
it  recognizes  that  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  would  benefit  Germany.  A 
beautiful  program  I  One  country — 
Deutschland!  One  flag — the  red,  white 
and  black!  One  language — the  lan- 
guage of  Deutschtum,  spoken  in  what- 
ever tongue  can  loudest  cry,  "Gott  mit 
uns!" 

Happily,  there  are  Gei'man-Ameri- 
cans — multitudes  of  them — who  hold 
all  this  in  utter  contempt.  Like  the 
hero  of  "Friendly  Enemies,"  they  have 
passed  thru  an  ordeal  inconceivably 
painful,  and  emerged  —  Americans. 
When  Mr.  Viereck's  Fatherland  comes 
eventually  to  discover  how  genuinely 
loyal  they  are,  it  will  indeed  do  well 
to  suppress  the  hyphen  in  "German- 
American."  And  the  "German"  also! 

Neiu  York 
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Fiflh  Avenue, New  York. 

Fall  and  Winter  Catalog 

1921 -1922 

James  McCutclieon  o  Co. 
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Write  now — 
for  McCutcheon's 
New  Catalogue 

C#  ^AINTY  handkerchiefs,  household  linens,  lin- 
■*-^  gerie,  negligees,  waists,  laces — lovely  things 
which  women  use  and  wear — are  delightfully  por- 
trayed in  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue.  It 
contains  32  pages  filled  with  sterling  values. 

We  will  gladly   send   you    a    copy  free   on   request. 

Everyone  knows  the  high  repute  of  James  McCutch- 
eon  &Z  Co.  for  exceptionally  fine  household  linens. 
But  not  everyone  knows  that  "The  Greatest  Treas- 
ure House  of  Linens  in  America"  is  also  rich  in  the 
daintier,  more  irresistible  articles  of  feminine  wear. 

With  the  aid  of  our  Catalogue  you  can  enjoy  the 
possession  and  use  of  McCutcheon  Linens  wherever 
you  live.  All  orders,  whether  for  delivery  by 
motor  or  mail,  are  filled  under  our  most  careful  per- 
sonal supervision. 

A  note  will  bring  this  catalogue  to  you  at  once 
Ask  for  No.  14 
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James    McCutcheon    &    Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 
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TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 

FOLLOWING  the  re- 
markable    success    of 
our  Mediterranean 

Cruise  of  last  winter,  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

announces  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean,  sailing 
February  11th,  1922,  and 
returning  April  13th,  on 
the  Gunard  Liner  "Car- 
mania," 

Sixty-One  Days 

Our  Exclusive 

Management 

Visiting  Madeira,  Cadiz,  Gib- 
raltar, Algiers,  the  Riviera, 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Fiume, 
Venice,  Athens,  Constantino- 
ple, Palestine  and  Egypt. 

Venice  and  Fiume  included  for 
the  first  time  in  a  cruise  sailing 
from  New  York. 

Passengers  have  stop-over  privi- 
leges with  tickets  good  for  later 
return  on  "Aquitania,"  "Maure- 
tania,"  etc.  Other  American 
Express  offerings  for  Winter 
Travel  include  Tours  and 
Cruises  to  Europe  —  South 
America — Around  the  World — 
China  and  Japan — West  Indies 
— California — Honolulu. 

For    further    details    call,    write 
or  'phone  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 
65  Broadwav  New  York 


ACRUISEdeLUXE 

TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

By  the  S.S.  CARONIA  of  the  CUNARD  LINE 

Sailing  from  New  York 
Jaxn.  28th,  1922  -Duration  61  Days 
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Bishop  Mann  Sums  Up 
the  Case 

(Continued  from  page  116) 

especially  along  the  East  Coast,  a  large 
share  of  the  colored  people  are  those 
who  have  come  from  the  Bahamas  and 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  Consequently  they  have  looked 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country 
as  their  superior  mother.  I  found  on 
my  arrival  a  numiber  of  congregations 
and  in  most  of  them  the  work  not  go- 
ing on  very  well. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  able  to  se- 
cure the  Rev.  P.  S.  Irwin  to  take  the 
place  of  archdeacon,  with  the  genex'al 
supervision  of  the  colored  work  along 
the  East  Coast — his  main  charge  nat- 
urally being  in  the  great  city  of  that 
coast,  Miami. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  qualified  for  this 
work  in  every  respect.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  a  man  of  the  highest 
personal  character,  a  man  of  the  ut- 
most zeal,  a  man  of  abounding  kindli- 
ness. I  have  had  occasion  to  congratu- 
late myself  ever  since  his  arrival  on 
the  result  of  his  toil.  He  has  greatly 
increased  the  congregations,  he  has 
built  several  new  churches. 

Archdeacon  Irwin  has,  of  course,  had 
very  many  obstacles  to  contend  with. 
A  great  share  of  the  colored  people 
themselves  are  uneducated  and  are 
more  or  less  given  to  disputes  and  fac- 
tions. From  time  to  time  there  has  been 
in  this  or  that  mission  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble.  This  trouble  has 
not  been  caused  by  the  clergyman,  but 
it  has  come  to  him  to  allay,  and  he, 
therefore,  has  necessarily  figured  in  it. 
Among  other  causes  there  has  been  a 
certain  jealousy  between  the  native 
American  negro  and  those  from  the 
Bahama  Islands.  This  has  more  or  less 
come  to  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
white  people,  and  it  has,  of  course,  been 
known  that  Mr.  Irwin  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  connection  with  it.  But 
the  trouble  has  not  been  caused  by 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  for  him 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  dissipate  it. 

About  two  years  ago  certain  charges 
were  made  against  Archdeacon  Irvdn 
which  were  presented  to  me.  I  came  to 
Miami,  investigated  them,  and  found 
them  baseless. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  saying  that 
Archdeacon  Irwin  has  been  at  all  times 
infallible  and  has  never  made  mis- 
takes. He  is  human,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
I  am  not  saying  that  he  may  not  oc- 
casionally have  said  some  hasty  things 
which  he  would  later  qualify.  That  is 
the  case  with  most  of  us. 

But  I  do  say,  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  I  am  capable,  that  the  arch- 
deacon has  always  been  loyal  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  state,  that 
he  was  an  ardent  patriot  during  the 
war,  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  raise 
troops  for  both  English  and  American 
armies  to  serve  in  the  war,  and  that 
he  did  much  to  interest  his  congrega- 
tions in  such  aid  as  they  were  able  to 
give  to  our  Government  and  our  army. 

I  have  seen  the  statement  or  per- 
haps  the   insinuation,   rather,   that  he 
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has  taught  race  equality.  He  has  un- 
questionably taught  such  equality  as  is 
described  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence- - 
the  equal  value  of  all  human  souls  in 
sight  of  Almighty  God. 

As  for  social  and  political  equality 
under  present  conditions,  he  has  not 
taught  it,  and  he  has  steadily,  and  at 
some  risk  to  himself,  opposed  the  move- 
ments and  societies  which  have  under- 
taken to  bring  such  equality  about. 

As  for  another  insinuation  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  is 
advocating  intermarriage  of  the  races, 
I  can  only  express  my  amazement  that 
any  human  being  should  have  ventured 
to  make  it,  and  I  pronounce  it  a  lie, 
whether  deliberate  or  hasty. 

Let  me  very  distinctly  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Archdeacon  Irwin  came 
here  not  at  his  own  volition,  not  as  a 
volunteer,  but  that  he  came  here  at  the 
call  of  and  with  the  commission  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  very  largely  to 
use  white  clergy  in  the  care  of  colored 
congregations.  The  reasons  are  seif- 
evident.  While  I  am  glad  to  say  we  do 
have  a  number  of  colored  priests,  yet 
it  is  generally  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people  that  they  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  a  white  priest.  Those  who 
are  most  strenuous  against  what  they 
style  race  equality  ought  to  be  very 
quick  to  see  the  reason  of  this. 

Recognizing  as  I  do  the  immense 
value  of  colored  churches  with  only  col- 
ored ministers,  I  do  yet  think  that  they 
teach  a  religion  in  which  the  emotional 
is  overstressed  and  the  moral  is  some- 
what overlooked.  Our  church  aims  to 
teach  a  religion  in  which  the  moral 
Avill  stand  four-square  and  firm  and 
the  emotions  will  guide  into  the  support 
of  that  law.  And  for  this  reason,  also, 
we  do  desire  a  very  large  contingent 
of  white  clergy  in  our  work  among  the 
colored  people. 

I  am  greatly  shocked  at  any  thought 
of  the  remotest  possibility  of  this  ar- 
rangement of  ours,  white  priests 
largely  employed  in  colored  work,  be- 
ing interfered  with  in  Florida.  It 
would  create  enormous  damage,  if  not 
the  destruction  of  our  colored  work. 

In  connection,  I  call  upon  you  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  warrant 
me  in  continuing  the  work  upon  its 
present  lines.  I  call  upon  you  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  secure 
full  punishment  for  the  perpetrators 
of  this  recent  crime.  I  call  upon  you  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  good  work 
which  has  been  going  on  here  for  a 
number  of  years  shall  continue. 

You  all  desire  the  presence  of  this 
colored  population.  You  all  know  that 
they  are  a  necessary  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  your  city,  and  surely 
you  must  all  be  anxious  that  those  who 
are  to  live  in  your  city  and  to  be  em- 
ployed by  you  in  so  many  lines  of  ac- 
tivity, shall  be  men  and  women  who 
have  been  taught  the  moral  laws  as 
they  have  been  revealed  and  enforced 
by  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
Yours  truly, 

Cameron  Mann, 
Bishop  of  South  Florida. 
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The  Whole  Story 

The  various  experts  who  advised 
President  Wilson  have  collaborated, 
first  in  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Conference  and  later  in  a  book 
based  on  these  lectures  and  now  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  What  Really 
Happened  at  Paris.  Gradually  the 
truth  is  being  pieced  together,  and  no 
book  has  as  yet  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution than  this  to  the  history  of 
the  peace  settlements.  Every  author  of 
any  chapter  was  personally  present  in 
meetings  of  the  expert  commissions 
which  worked  out  the  details  of  the 
peace  treaties  and  supplementary 
agreements,  and  the  editor  of  the 
whole  series,  Colonel  Edward  M.  House, 
was  President  Wilson's  most  trusted 
confidant  and  colleag.  Those  who  look 
for  personal  "revelations"  in  the  Lan- 
sing style  will  be  disappointed.  If 
Colonel  House  has  ever  "broken  with 
the  President"  he  says  nothing  on  the 
subject.  Nor  have  we  any  Mr.  Keynes 
out  with  a  slashing  pen  to  do  as  much 
harm  as  possible  to  the  Treaty  and  its 
architects;  nor  a  Dillon  picking  up 
casual  scraps  of  gossip  to  amuse  the 
reader  and  annoy  the  diplomats.  The 
general  verdict  of  the  book,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Day,  is  that 
"When  compared  with  similar  bodies 
in  the  past,  such  as  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  or  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  the 
Paris  Conference  faced  vastly  greater 
problems,  studied  its  problems  in  a 
more  scientific  way,  and  sought  more 
earnestly  to  harmonize  its  settlement 
with  the  principles  of  justice." 

Naturally  a  book  by  many  authors 
is  unequal  and  exhibits  divergent 
views,  but  in  this  lies  perhaps  its  chief 
value.  The  best  American  books  which 
have  yet  appeared  on  the  work  of  the 
Conference — "Some  Problems  of  the 
Peace  Conference,"  by  C.  H.  Haskins 
and  Robert  H.  Lord,  and  "The  Making 
of  the  Reparation  and  Economic 
Clauses  of  the  Treaty,"  by  Bernard 
Baruch — dealt  completely  with  limited 
portions  of  the  subject,  the  former  be- 
ing wholly  political,  the  latter  wholly 
economic.  But  now  it  may  be  read  in 
one  volume  from  Professor  Haskins 
why  the  Saar  Valley  was  placed  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  from  Profes- 
sor Lord  why  he  thought  Danzig  should 
have  been  given  outright  to  Poland, 
from  Professor  Seymour  on  what  prin- 
ciples Austria-Hungary  was  parti- 
tioned, from  Major  Johnson  what  the 
fuss  over  Fiume  was  about,  from  Dr. 
Bowman  why  the  Turks  were  allowed 
to  stay  in  Constantinople,  from  Pro- 
fessor Westermann  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians,  from  Mr. 
Hudson  all  about  the  little  understood 
treaties  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
minor  nationalities  in  eastern  Europe, 
from  James  Brown  Scott  why  he  ob- 
jected to  "hanging  the  Kaiser,"  from 
Thomas  W.  Lamont  (perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  whole  book) 
the    inside    history   of   the   reparations 
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settlement,  from  Professor  Young  the 
story  of  the  economic  clauses,  from 
Samuel  Gompers  why  he  likes  the  labor 
clauses  and  why  he  disliked  his  Social- 
ist colleags  on  the  Labor  Commission, 
from  Herbert  Hoover  how  Europe  was 
revictualled  after  the  armistice,  from 
General  Bliss  the  strong  plea  for  world 
disarmament  which  caused  such  a  stir 
in  the  press  when  it  was  delivered,  from 
David  Hunter  Miller  how  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  was  drawn  up, 
and  from  Colonel  House  what  he  thinks 
about  it  all.  Most  of  these  men  were  on 
Colonel  House's  "Inquiry"  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  specialists  on  this 
now  famous  body  is  described  by  Dr. 
Mezes.  The  only  work  of  comparable 
value  and  completeness  to  the  present 
volume  is  the  "History  of  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris,"  which  is  now 
being  published  in  England  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Temperley.  For  those 
who  cannot  obtain  the  most  thoro, 
authoritative  but  somewhat  ponderous 
study  which  our  transatlantic  cousins 
are  preparing,  or  who  wish  a  work  of 
similar  high  standard  in  shorter  com- 
pass. What  Really  Happened  at  Paris 
is  the  final  word. 

What  Really  Happened  at  Paris.  The  Story 
of  the  Peace  Conference  by  American  Dele- 
gates.   Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Two  Angles  on  Labor 

Two  books  of  really  first  class  im- 
portance have  come  from  Colum- 
bia University  dealing  with  different 
aspects  of  the  labor  movement;  one 
might  say  with  the  extreme  opposite 
poles  of  the  labor  movement.  The  Labor 
Problem  and  the  Social  Catholic  Move- 
ment in  France,  by  Dr.  Parker  T. 
Moon,  is  a  work  which  unites  the  most 
painstaking  scholarship  (there  are 
1136  footnotes  and  references  to  sup- 
port or  elucidate  the  statements  in  the 
text)  with  an  easy  and  lucid  style  and 
an  imaginative  grasp  of  the  spirit  of 
Fi-ench  Catholicism.  France  is  a  revo- 
lutionary and  democratic  republic  with 
a  class-conscious  and  unsubmissive 
working  class;  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  Roman  Catholic  country  with  ancient 
religious  traditions.  As  a  rule  clerical 
France  has  been  the  enemy  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  but  not  a  few  devout 
Catholics  have  hoped  to  reunite  the 
sundered  halves  of  French  life  and  win 
the  workingman  to  the  Church  by 
showing  him  that  the  Church  is  his 
friend.  It  is  with  this  heroic  and  partly 
successful  attempt  to  make  Catholi- 
cism democratic  and  democracy  Catholic 
that  Mr.  Moon's  book  deals,  and  with- 
in its  chosen  field  it  is  so  complete,  ac- 
curate and  sympathetic  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

The.  Labor  Movement,  by  Frank 
Tannenbaum,  is  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  I.  W.  W.  leader  whose 
scholarly  tastes  led  him  into  academic 
life.  The  author  combines  a  dauntless 
radicalism  of  theory  with  a  studied 
moderation  of  statement;  a  combina- 
tion rare  enough  among  active  labor 
agitators.  Its  main  thesis  is  that  con- 


servative labor  unionism,  such  as  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  leads 
as  logically  to  social  revolution  as  radi- 
cal unionism  of  the  I.  W.  W.  type,  even 
if  the  labor  leaders  themselves  are  sin- 
cerely devoted,  to  existing  institutions 
and  averse  to  Utopian  prophecies: 

A  labor  union  is  revolutionary  in  fact. 
It  is  not  the  expressed  desire  to  change 
the  world ;  it  is  the  change  already  em- 
bodied if  not  completed. 

What  a  political  party  says  it  would 
like  to  do  and  what  the  labor  union,  even 
the  most  conservative  in  outlook,  does, 
cannot  be  compared  or  described  in  terms 
of  similarity.  A  labor  union  is  a  new 
realignment  of  social  forces  in  the  com- 
munity— a  revolutionary,  democratic,  coop- 
erative grouping  of  men  and  women  around 
the  tools  and  the  industry  with  which  they 
are  concerned,  and  the  grouping  has  only 
one  purpose  and  one  result — the  constantly 
greater  control  of  the  machine,  the  indus- 
try, the  tool  which  happens  to  be  their 
particular  means  of  life  and  labor. 

The  Labor  Problem  and  the  Social  Catholic 
Movement  in  France,  by  Parker  Thomas 
Moon.  Macmillan.  The  Labor  Movement,  by 
Frank   Tannenbaum.    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

DeMorgan's  Last  Novel 

Some  people  say  that  William  De- 
Morgan's  novels  are  too  long;  the 
answer  to  which  is,  too  long  for  what? 
One  does  not  read  books  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  finishing  them  and  if  you 
really  like  DeMorgan  you  can  never 
get  enough  of  him;  his  rambling, 
amusing,  markedly  individual  style  is 
a  steady,  restful  joy  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.  He  is  one  of  those  authors 
who  is  distinctly  a  taste.  It  is  as  futile 
to  argue  about  him  as  it  is  to  argue 
about  oysters.  But  if  you  have  never 
tried  a  DeMorgan  novel,  or  an  oyster, 
do,  at  once;  you  may  be  one  of  the 
elect. 

The  Old  Man's  Youth  DeMorgan 
had  not  quite  finished  when  he  died. 
Mrs.  DeMorgan  has  filled  in  the  out- 
line of  the  tale  as  she  knew  it  existed 
in  her  husband's  mind.  It  is  done  as 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible, 
tho  the  occasional  swift  summary  of 
events  breaks  curiously  into  the 
leisurely  narrative  of  the  old  man's 
recollections  of  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
It  is  all  delightful  reading,  highly  to 
be  recommended  to  all  who  have  ac- 
quired the  DeMorgan  taste,  tho  not  the 
best  of  his  books,  perhaps,  to  pick  for 
a  sample  oyster. 

The  Old  Man's  Youth,  by  William  DeMorgan. 
Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

Lands  Little  Known 

Next  time  the  Red  Gods  call  you 
and  you  cannot  follow  them  read  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews'  Across  Mongolian 
Plains.  For  tho  travel  books  never 
really  dispel  the  wanderlust,  they  do 
manage  to  give  you  an  illusion  of  hav- 
ing been  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  associate  curator  of 
mammals  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  he  went  into 
China's  "Great  Northwest"  as  the 
leader  of  the  Museum's  second  Asiatic 
expedition.  This  book  is  not  a  scientific 
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stndy,  however,  but  a  readable,  infor- 
mal' account  of  his  trip,  ^vritten  for 
sportsmen  and  adventurers  and  lovers 
of  the  picturesque.  There  are  thrilling- 
tales  of  hunting  in  an  automobile  an- 
t  telope,  which  run  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  of  shooting  wild  boar  and  wapiti 
and  mountain  sheep.  There  are  vivid 
descriptions  of  a  land  which  few  occi- 
dentals know,  a  land  of  rolling  plains, 
of  desert  and  forest  and  mountain,  of 
a  strange  and  colorful  civilization 
which  has  changed  little  since  the  mid- 
dle ages.  And  the  author  is  so  en- 
thusiastic about  it  all  that  you  can't 
help  enjoying  yourself  almost  as  much 
as  he  does. 

Sailing  South,  by  Philip  S.  Harden, 
is  about  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  places  more  inviting  for 
winter  than  for  summer  travel,  but  if 
you  are  planning  a  trip  there  next 
December  this  is  a  good  time  to  read 
about  it.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  globe 
to  which  North  Americans  should  be 
urged  to  travel;  we  know  so  little  of  it 
and  we  need  to  know  so  much.  This 
book  of  Mr.  Marden's  does  not  pretend 
to  go  very  deep  into  the  subject,  but  it 
gives  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  sort 
of  places  you  will  see  and  entertain- 
ing information  concerning  the  condi- 
tions you  will  find  if  you  make  a 
steamer  trip  to  Cuba  and  Panama, 
Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica. 

Across  Mongolian  Plainif,  by  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Sailing  South, 
by  Philip  Sanford  Harden.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

Not  Like  Its  Name 

Blasco  Ibanez's  last  book.  The  May- 
flower, is  very  like  a  Sorolla  painting, 
all  sunlight  and  movement  and  vivid 
colors,  but  the  strong,  clean  wind  that 
blows  thru  SoroUa's  pictures  is  left 
out.  Life  among  the  Valencian  fisher 
folk  as  this  Spanish  author  paints  it 
is  active  and  colorful  but  dirty  and 
sordid  and  brutal  as  well,  and  the 
story  is  like  its  background.  Blasco 
Ibanez  has  a  genius  for  writing  of 
things  that  you  don't  want  to  read 
about  and  doing  it  so  well  that  you 
have  to  read  about  them. 

The  Mayflower,  by  Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez. 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

An  Epic  of  Earth 

Growth  of  the  Soil  is  the  latest  novel 
by  Knut  Hamsun,  the  Norwegian  au- 
thor who,  until  he  was  awarded  last 
year's  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  United  States 
altho  at  one  time  he  dwelt  among  us 
as  a  street-car  conductor.  Grotvth  of 
the  Soil  is  an  extraordinary  book.  "An 
epic  of  earth"  W.  W.  Worcester,  the 
translator,  calls  it  and  that  comes  as 
close,  perhaps,  as  one  can  come  to  de- 
scribing a  book  which  it  is  peculiarly 
difficult  to  talk  of  in  terms  of  other 
books.  It  is  the  life  story  of  a  man  who 
cleared  a  farm,  built  a  homestead,  mar- 
ried a  wife  and  brought  up  children 
in  one  of  the  wild  tracts  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Highlands,  an  elemental  man, 
living  close  to  the  soil,  working  with  it 
in  partnership,  as  if  the  earth  were  a 
sort  of  elder  brother.  He  and  his  wife 
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TRANSCENDING  the  thousand  writings  of  a 
day  are  those  rare,  enduring  works  which  mark 
in  the  progress  of  man  another  step  to  greater 
things.  Such  works  hold  within  their  covers  a  vital 
force  eternal  as  the  fire  In  a  flawless  diamond. 

To  people  who  discriminate,  who  seek  the  pure 
metal  and  discard  the  dross,  the  name  ABINGDON 
is  a  guarantee  of  this  vital  force. 

Abingdon  Books  are  sold  at  all  good  Book  Shops. 


UNITED    STATES   CITIZENSHIP 
By  George  Preston  Mains 

The  author  discusses  "fundamentally  and  in- 
formingly  some  of  the  larger  relations  of  the 
citizen  to  his  government,"  with  due  emphasis 
upon  "the  supreme  need  and  imperative  im- 
portance of  an  intelligent  and  loyal  sui'lrage." 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  -will  improve  the 
quality  of  American  citizenship  wherever  it  is 
read   and  studied. 

Price,  net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

THE    UNITED    STATES   AND    CANADA 

A  Political  Study 

By   George  M.   Wrong 

".\  discussion  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
two  countries  with  a  view  to  a  better  under- 
standing."— Indianapolis  Kews. 

Price,  net,  $1.2S,  postpaid. 

CROSS-LOTS 

And  Other  Essays 

By   George   Clarke  Peck 

This  series  of  essays  will  add  to  the  growing 
fame  of  their  author,  whose  other  books  have 
been  received  with  distinct  favor. 

Price,  net,  $1.2  5,  postpaid. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  ECHOES 

By  F.  W.  Borekam 
The  Australian  preacher-essayist  has  again 
poured  out  the  rich  treasures  of  his  mind  and 
heart  in  his  new  book.  "The  Home  of  the 
Echoes"  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  famous 
"Books  by  Boreham." 

In  Press. 

CHURCH  COOPERATION  IN 

COMMUNITY   LIFE 

By  Paul  L.  Vogt 

The  author  brings  forth  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations and  investigations,  and  points  the 
way  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  work 
that  may  be  expected  from  the  various  organi- 
zations that  are  now  operating  in  the  rural 
community. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

MODERNISM  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  FAITH 
By  John  Alfred  Faulkner 
A  study  of  historic   Christianity  and   its  re- 
lation to  modern  belief.    The  discussion  is  car- 
ried on   with   the  author's  well-known   love   o( 
truth  and  frank  facing  of  difficulties. 
Price,  net,  $2.75,  postpaid. 


(PRICES  ARE  SUBJECT   TO  CHANGE   WITHOUT  NOTICE) 
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150  Fifth  Avenue 
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Stop  the  Leaks   that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  ycu  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
llie  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $8oo  or  $i,soo  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for   it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  book- 
let called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 
That   Kept  Us  Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
311  Shxth  Avenue  New  York  City 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

searrlicd  for  and  found.  Send  us  n  list  of  books 
.vou  have  wanted  to  get  for  a  long  time.  We 
will   find   them   for  you. 

Orders  for  new  books  filled  on  the  same  <3ay 
rereived    at   a   saving. 

Bargains   in  standard  sets. 

Monthly  Catalogue  of  Latest  Boots — FREE 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

500  Fifth  Avenu  Dept.  I.  N.  Y.  City 

MANUSCRIPT 

suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK 
issue;  any  field,  carefully  read  aud  con- 
sidered. Published  in  A-1  style,  if  accepted. 
Copy  MUST  be  for\varded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  KoxnuRGii  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass.    Established  1S98. 


SPECIAL  ANNOXTNCEMENTI 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Well*'  CreatWork 

"THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY" 

By  H.  C.  WELLS 

with    original    illustrations,    has    been   published   complete 
in   one  volume,   containing    l'.!31    pages. 

The  price   in   2   volumes   was  S10.50. 

The    price    of    this     issue    in    one    rolume    is     86.0O 
ix)st  paid 

Order  at   once  before  the  edition   Is  exhausted. 
Cal'ilog  of  Liitctt  Buokt  free. 

American  Library  Service,  500  5th  ATe..N.Y.  Cky 
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Burning,  smarting  shaves 
—how  to  relieve  them 

USE  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream 
— it   does   away  with   all   irritation,   pre- 
vents  skin  inflammation. 

Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  has 
a  medicinal  property  that  soothes  the  ten- 
derest  skin,  heals  tiny  cuts,  leaves  your  face 
smooth  and  cool.     No  need  to   use  a   lotion. 

Get  a  jar  from  your  druggist  today — 50c. 
If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied,  order  di- 
rect— we  will  make  it  worth  your  while. 
Send  us  50c  today,  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  your  druggist  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  50c.  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic 
Shaving  Cream,  with  a  tourist's  shaving 
brush    in   nickel    case,  free. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  company 

Windsor,  Ont.        54  Tenth  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Jhfftdcms 

Thez^euttc  ShauiaJ  Cr^am 


Chmfort 


In  Svcrxf 
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BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 


It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousand? 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  ol 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  lietter  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  yo\ir  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  other  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  ■Williams.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24)  556  ■W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 

IHay^rn High    cl;iss    sub'^ciiptinn    representatives 

IlAlllIlU  for     luiliKjial     cloniiiiiinatioiial     rcliguius 

weekly  paper.  Pleasant  and  iirnfllable  work  for  such  as  are 
especiallyinialifled.  Others  neodnot  apply.  Address  B"x  CO. 
caje  The  Independent.    :ni    .Sixth   Ave,   New  York   City. 


The  Secret  of  Being 
a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It 
in   One    Evening 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

311  Sixth   Avenue,  New  York 


and  his  sons  and  the  few  people  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  in  their 
lonely  life  are  simple  souls,  somewhat 
like  the  beasts  in  their  manners  and 
morals  but  very  human  in  their  mo- 
tives and  emotions.  There  is  a  curious 
haunting  rhythm  about  the  style  in 
which  the  tale  is  told.  It  is  a  book  of 
which  you  have  to  read  every  single 
word,  like  poetry.  Will  you  like  it? 
Quite  possibly  not,  but  after  all,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  Do  you  "like" 
glaciers  or  volcanoes? 

Grou-th   of   the   Soil,   by   Knut    Ham.sun,   trans- 
lated  by    W.    W.    Worcester.    Alfred    A.    Knopf. 

More  Merrick  Stories 

Tricotrin  and  Pitou,  those  gay  ad- 
venturers of  "While  Paris  Laughed," 
enliven  the  latest  volume  in  the  Button 
edition  of  Leonard  Merrick's  works 
with  more  of  their  pranks  and  non- 
sense. There  are  twenty  of  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's best  short  stories  in  this  volume, 
collected  under  the  title  A  Chair  on  the 
Boulevard,  and  all  sparkling  with  the 
gay  humor  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
believes  to  be  the  essence  of  bohemian 
Paris. 

A    Chair   on    the    Boulevard,    by    Leonard    Mer- 
rick.  E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co. 

This  Government  of  Ours 

The  Sovereign  Citizen,  by  An  American 
(Periodical  Publishers'  Service).  A  textbook  on 
civics  and  American  politics,  designed  especially 
to  aid   in   the  work  of   Americanization. 

The  United  State.s  in  Ohh  Own  Times,  by 
Dr.  Paul  D.  Haworth  (Scribners).  An  admir- 
ably well-balanced  history  from  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  present  day  :  perfectly 
adapted  to  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

A  National  System  of  Education,  by  Prof. 
Walter  Scott  Athearn  (Doran).  In  explanation 
and  advocacy  of  a  more  sy.stematic  organization 
of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  public 
schools. 

American  Police  Systems,  by  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick  (Century).  A  really  monumental  study 
of  the  defects  in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  justice  in  the  United  States. 
Careful,  scholarly  and  unsensational  in  its 
presentation,  it  nevertheless  reveals  startling 
facts  of  the  backwardness  of  American  police 
work  as  compared  with  the  best  European  sys- 
tems. 

Free  Trade,  the  Tariff  and  Reciprocity,  by 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard  (Macmil- 
lan),  is  a  careful  survey  of  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  time-worn  free  trade  and  protection  con- 
troversy by  perhaps  the  greatest  expert  on  the 
subject    in   the    United    States. 

The  Colonization  of  North  America,  by 
Prof.  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton  and  Prof.  Thomas 
Maitland  Marshall  (Macmillan).  An  unusually 
comprehensive  history,  covering  not  only  the 
"thirteen  colonies"  but  also,  at  generous  length, 
the  expansion  of  Spain  in  North  America. 
Covers  the  entire  period  from  Columbus  to  the 
close  of  the  American   Revolution. 

Organized  Self-Govern ment,  by  Edgar  Daw- 
son (Holt).  An  unusual  type  of  civics  text.  It 
gives  not  only  the  existing  conditions  of  gov- 
ernment in  state,  city  and  nation,  but  boldly 
discusses  possible  amendments  and  improve- 
ments. 

History  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor 
Charles  A.  Beard  (Macmillan).  .'Ks  good  a  text- 
book as  the  schools  are  ever  likely  to  have  or 
need. 

Democracy  in  America,  by  Jerome  Dowd 
(Harlow  Co.,  Oklahoma  City).  A  collection  of 
comments  by  foreign  writers  on  American  life 
and  customs,  strung  together  by  a  thread  of 
discussion. 

Quicksands  of  Youth,  by  Franklin  Chase 
Hoyt  (Scribners)  .  Judge  Hoyt  of  the  Children's 
Court  in  New  York  City  relieves  a  di.scus.sion 
of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Court  by  many 
illustrative  anecdotes  and  pei'sonal  experiences 
which  have  "human  inte»est"  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. A  book  for  two  classes  of  readers:  (1) 
students  of  municipal  problems;  (2)  every- 
body else. 

Handbook  of  American  Government,  by 
William    H.    Bartlett ;    revised    by    Henry    Camp- 


bell Black  (Crowell).  Enlarged  and  brought 
up  to  date  since  its  first  appearance  twenty 
years  ago.  The  book  defines  civil  terms,  ex- 
plains the  Constitution  and  its  amendments, 
and  gives  in  simple  language  the  essentials  of 
our    Government. 

The  Little  Democracy,  by  Ida  Clyde  Clarke. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Go.)  A  practical  text  book 
on  community  organization  as  planned  and 
actually  practised  by  experts  in  each  phase  of 
community   work. 

Ffsderal  Power — Its  Growth  and  Necessity, 
by  Henry  Litchfield  West.  (George  H.  Doran 
(io. )  A  timely  study  of  the  century-long 
growth  of  Federal  power  in  the  United  States  : 
an  inquiry  into  its  beginnings  and  cau.ses  :  a 
ju.stification  of  its  necessity  and  a  forecast  of 
future  developments  in  its  political  and  mili- 
tary   aspects. 

The  Movement  for  Budgetary  Reform  in 
the  States,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  Important  addition  to  the 
Studies  in  Administration  of  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research.  Dependable  historical  and 
explanatory  material  for  the  student  and  legis- 
lator. 

Popular  Government,  by  Prof.  Arnold  B. 
Hall  of  Wisconsin  (Macmillan),  is  a  defense 
of  the  principle  of  representative  government 
and  a  searching  tho  temperate  criticism  of 
direct  democracy  as  embodied  in  such  institu- 
tions as  the  direct  primary  and  the  initiative, 
referendum   and  recall. 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Government, 
by  Prof.  Charles  Grove  Haines  and  Bertha  M. 
Haines  (Harpers),  is  a  well-composed  text- 
book on  administrative  methods  and  problems, 
national,   state   and   local. 

A  convenient  syllabus  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  European  history  is  Edward  M. 
Earle's  An  Outline  of  Modern  History  (Mac- 
millan). It  is  not  a  textbook,  but  a  convenient 
analytical  guide  to  any  standard  coui-se  of 
study   in   the  field. 

America  Political  Ideas,  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward Merriam  (Macmillan).  Professor  Merriam 
of  Chicago  contributes  an  interesting  and  schol- 
arly study  of  the  development  of  new  tendencies 
and   ideals   within   American   democracy. 

City  Manager  in  Dayton,  by  C.  E.  Rightor 
(Macmillan  Co.).  In  1914  Dayton,  Ohio,  de- 
cided that  "a  city  is  a  great  business  enterprize 
whose  stockholders  are  the  people"  and  adopted 
the  commission-manager  form  of  government. 
The  experiment  has  attracted  nation-wide  at- 
tention and  many  cities  have  copied  it  in 
whole  or  in  part.  This  book  tells  why  Dayton 
did  it,  how  she  did  it  and  on  what  she  bases 
her  claim  to  be  the  "best  governed  city  in  the 
United    States." 

The  Budget  and  Responsible  Government. 
by  Frederick  Cleveland  and  Arthur  Buck  (Mac- 
millan). Budget  Making  in  a  Democracy,  by 
Dr.  Edward  Fitzpatrick  (Macmillan).  Two  ex- 
cellent manuals  of  information  on  a  very  live 
topic. 

The  Limits  of  Socialism,  by  Prof.  O.  Fred 
Boucke  (Macmillan).  An  exceptionally  thought- 
ful discussion  of  the  Socialist  contention  that 
production  would  be  increased  under  collectiv- 
ism to  such  a  degree  that  prosperity  would  be 
universal. 

Albany,  the  Crisis  in  Government,  by  Lotiis 
Waldman  (Boni  &  Liveright).  An  important, 
complete  and  first  hand  narrative  of  the  trial 
and  expulsion  of  the  Socialist  memberfj  of  the 
New    York    Assembly. 

A  Defense  of  Liberty,  by  the  Honorable  Oli- 
ver Brett  (Putnam),  is  an  ingenious  attack  on 
Socialism  ;  proving  that  Socialism  is  but  a 
new  form  of  the  old  Conservatism  which  exalts 
(he  State  above  the  individual.  A  belated  echo 
of   Herbert   Spencer. 

Immigration  and  the  Future,  by  Frances 
Keller  (Doran).  A  frank,  clear,  and  remark- 
ably effective  analysis  of  the  whole  question  of 
immigration  in  its  relation  to  present  critical 
conditions  in  America,  pointing  out  the  dangers 
lying  either  in  exclusion  or  in  admission,  and 
coming    to    some    fundamental    conclusions. 


Easy-Going  Essays 

Essays  on  Modern  Dramatists,  by  William 
Lyon  Phelps  (Macmillan).  Six  readable  and 
accomplished  essays  by  the  Yale  professor  on 
Barrie,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Clyde  Fitch,  Maeter- 
linck, and  Rostand.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
them  as  dramatic  criticism  is  an  occasional 
slurring  away  from  first-hand  individual  reac- 
tion  into   conventional   cant. 

The  Dame  School  of  Experience,  and  Other 
Pai'ICRS,  by  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  (Hough- 
to,  Mifflin  Co.).  Essays  full  of  a  humane  and 
seasoned  humor,  and  a  run  of  witty  comment 
that  is  like  a  clean  blade  turning  in  the  sun. 
Dr.  Crothers  can  be  literary  on  any  subject 
whatever,    and    as    usual    the    subjects    in    this 
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SCHOOLS 


Eight  Months  Course 

OCTOBER  TO  JUNE 

BIBLE  STUDY  MISSIONS 

CHILD  STUDY  PEDAGOGY 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Field  Work 

Practical  experience  in  lower  New  York 
For   Yoang  Women 

Regulars       Non-Resident       Volunteers 

Apply  at  the  Training  School  for 
Christian  Workers 

( Interdenominational) 

7  GRAMERCY  PARK,  West,  New  York  City 


Reopens  Wednesday,  October  5th 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  152  West  74th  St..  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School  Building 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 
in  every  class. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  1)p  allowed  to 
Students  of   every   denomination   of   Christians." 

Eighty-sixth   year   begins   September   28,    1921. 

For    catalogue,    address 

THE    DEAN    OF    STUDENTS. 

THE  CAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

Coeducational.  A  College  Preparatory  and  Finishing 
School   of   the   highest    type.      Founded    182  4. 

Junior  Pupils   in  separate  cottages.     Endowed.     Adiron- 
dack   elevation.       All    Athletics. 
Cbables    E.    Hamilton,    A.M.,   D.D.,    President. 

C.4/ENOV1.4.    N.    Y. 

MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Courses :  College  Preparatory ;  College :  Domestic 
Science;  Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from 
Baltimore;  Fireproof  buildings;  Strong  faculty;  67  years' 
history.      Catalog.      Address 

Box    O,    LCTHERVILLE,     MD. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
A    Town    and    Country    School.       College    preparatory    ^n-i 
General   Course.      .Advanced  studio  classes.      Music.      Sec- 
retarial Ccurse.    Farm  home  for  girls  10  to  14  years. 

Miss  M.xp.y  Helena  Dey.  M    .K..  Principal. 

I  CompleteConservafory 
Course  by  Mail 

Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En- 
dorsed by  Paderewslti.  MaBtcrteachers  guide  and  coach  yon. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
Anu  Inetr  ■imonf  Write  naming  course  yon  are  interested 
«nyilI»irUllieillin:Piano.Harmony.Voice,PublicSchool 
Mosic, Violin. Comet. Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo  or  Reed  Organ 
—and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.^  SEND  for  it  NOW! 

BnlversityExtensionConsemtoryt 384  SieseiMrersBMg.. Chicago 


IMusic  lessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


FAtrHome 


^Be  a  Good  Dancer\ 

Learn  at  Home  in  One  Evening 

You'll  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily  yoo  can  learn 
the  One-Step,  Two-Step,  Fox  Trot,  Waltz  and  all 
latest  dances.  Our  Chart  Method,  and  easy  lessons 
make  dancing  simpk-  as  ABC.  No  music  necessary; 
surprise  your  friends:  3atisfaction  guaranteed. 

FREE! 


COURSE  IN  BALLROOM   ETIQUETTE  Kiven 
to  every  student.      Write   today  tor  free   in- 
formation and  Bpfcial  low  priced  oiTer. 
NATIONAL   DANCING    INSTITUTE 
Oapt.  251  20th  Street  Station,  Chicago 


ft? 


WANTED  IN 
BANKS 


Banks  are  employing  hundreds  of  women  in  every  deparl- 
mtrt  of  bank  w.jik,  even  up  to  cashier.  The  work  is  ideal 
for  women— cit-an,  pleasant,  cr>nKeniaL  with  men'3_pay. 
Learn  by  rnail.  Catalyg  free.  EDGA KG.  ALCORN.  Prcs. 
American  Schooi  of  Finance      57  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus.  O* 


CALIFORNIA:- 


Wc  can  place  in  California  and 
Arizona  College  Graduates  with 
post  Kr;ulii  itc  ^tiidy  and  seventeen  months'  leaching  ex- 
perience, from  the  East,  after  this  date  In  fair  quantity. 
BoyntoD  Teachers'  Agency,  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


volume    are    various,    personalities    and    letters 
taking  perhaps  the  largest  place. 

Presidents  and  Pies,  by  Isable  Anderson 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  has 
had  unusual  opportunities  of  knowing  Wash- 
ington, diplomatic,  social  and  political,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  but  she  is  quite 
incapable  of  sharing  them  tho  she  tries  valiant- 
ly thru  three  hundred  large  pages.  "The  Presi- 
dent was  genial  and  delightful,  and  we  talked 
and  capped  stories  about  Unitarians,  for  both 
of  us  belong  to  that  denomination,  and  I  had 
a  charming  time,"  is  a  typical  description  of 
a  White  House  dinner  party. 

The  Diary  of  a  Journalist,  by  Sir  Henry 
Lucy  (Dutton).  Toby,  M.  P.,  of  the  staff  of 
Punch,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Gladstone, 
Chamberlain,  Cecil  Rhodes  and  other  important 
figures  of  his  time.  His  diary  throws  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  the  men  and  the  period,  but 
lacks  the  brilliance  of  style  which  might  make 
such   a    book    attractive   to   the   casual    reader. 

The  Pocket  Chesterfield  (Dorrance).  One 
of  the  usual  "arrangements"  of  a  classic,  with 
too  much  of  the  original  edited  out,  and  too 
much  preface  and  footnotes  edited  in  ;  but  still 
a  tight  little  volume  of  gentlemanly  wisdom, 
warranted  to  edify  the  idle  mind,  if  not  the  soul. 

Seen  on  the  Stage,  by  Clayton  Hamilton 
(Henry  Holt).  Critical  essays  enlivened  with 
personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes.  They 
range  over  the  whole  field  of  modern  drama, 
illuminating  many  interesting  features  of  its 
progress. 

Great  Men  and  Great  Days,  by  Stephane 
Lauzanne  (Appleton).  A  book  of  personal 
sketches  of  French,  American  and  British 
statesmen  by  a  gossipy  French  journalist.  Th2 
point  of  view  is  that  of  traditional  diplomacy 
and  imperialism  and  the  author  has  a  special 
grudge  against  the  idealism  of  President  Wilson, 

The  B.\d  Resllts  of  Good  Habits  and  Other 
L.\pses,  by  J.  Edgar  Park  (Houghton  Mifflin). 
Wholly  delightful  essays  full  of  sunshine  and 
laughter  carelessly  camouflaged  under  a  trans- 
parent cloak  of  assumed  cynicism.  One  of  the 
most    quotable    books    of    the    year. 

The  Works  of  Henry  Van  Dyke  (Scrib- 
ners).  A  new  edition,  sold  by  subscriptiop  only, 
complete  in  twelve  volumes,  bound  in  blue  and 
gold  and  printed  on  heavy  paper.  This  col- 
lection will  make  an  attractive  addition  to  the 
book  shelves  of  the  discriminating  lover  of 
books. 

On  Sunday  Afternoon 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Man  of  God,  by  John 
Wesley  Hill  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  The  Chan- 
cellor of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  draws  in 
this  book  an  inspiring  portrait  of  Lincoln'.s 
spiritual  leadership,  showing  convincingly  that 
his  greatness  sprung  from  the  deep  roots  of 
his   faith. 

A  First  Primary  Book  in  Religion,  by 
Elizabeth  Colson,  and  The  Beginner's  Book  in 
Religion,  by  Edna  Dean  Baker  (.4bingdon 
Press).  Books  designed  to  help  parents  and 
other  teachers  to  interest  the  small  child  in 
things  spiritual.  Conversations,  verses,  stories 
and  prayers  are  given  that  will  bend  the  twig 
aright. 

Vocations  Within  the  Chi'rch,  by  Leonidas 
W.  Crawford  (Abingdon  Press):  A  helpful 
book  on  how  to  select  one's  life  work,  consid- 
ered   from    the   standpoint   of    Christian   service. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  by  Frederick 
C.  Grant  (Abingdon  Press).  A  short  history 
of  the  country  in  which  Jesus  lived  and  of  its 
customs.  Quotations  from  the  New  Testament 
together  with  study-topics  and  illustrations 
make  it  a  desirable  text  book  for  Sunday 
Schools. 

Pussyfoot  Johnson,  by  F.  A.  McKenzie 
(Revell).  A  sympathetic  account  of  the  genial 
prophet  of  prohibition  who  gave  an  eye  to  the 
cause    in    England. 

The  Christian  Preacher,  by  Alfred  Ernest 
Garvie  (Scribners).  The  principal  of  New 
College,  London,  a  teacher  of  preachers,  writes 
of  the  history  of  preaching,  the  credentials, 
qualifications  and  functions  of  the  preacher 
and  the  preparation  and  production  of  the  ser- 
mon. There  is  real  knowledge  and  scholarship 
behind  his  writing  as  well  as  evident  sincerity. 
Tho  some  of  the  book  is  a  little  obvious  and 
all  of  it  a  little  long,  any  preacher  should  find 
in  it  much  helpful  information  and  interesting 
suggestion. 

The  Pulpit  and  American  Life,  by  Arthur 
S.  Hoyt  (Macmillan).  A  refutation  by  a  pro- 
fessor in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  of  a 
current  theory  that  the  preacher  is  necessarily 
a  being  set  apart  from  the  realities  and  strug- 
gles of  human  life.  The  book  consists  largely 
of  interpretations  of  certain  great  preachers' 
contributions  to  social  progress,  and  is  an  en- 
thusiastic and  persuasive  presentation  of  the 
author's   point   of   view. 


|llliiMiiminiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii, 

I  HowtoBuy 

I  An  Income 

i  Wehavejustprinted 

=  a  book  for  the  man 

i  of  average  means 

M  that  shows  just  how 

§  to  obtain  the  most 

§  desirable  form  of  in- 

§  come  on  a  sound, 

m  sane   monthly  pay- 

M  ment  plan. 

1  This  book  tells  how  to  become  a  stock- 

=  holder  and  share  in  the  profits  and  divi- 

i  dends  of  U.  S.  Steel,  American  Woolen. 

1  Sears  Roebuck,  Western  Union,  and  such 

i  securities,  which  are  the  backbone  of 

1  American  finance. 

I  Twenty  Months  to  Pay 

1  We  will  send  you  this  book  free,  and  ex- 

^  plain  to  you  the  new  Wallace  plan,  which 

=  protects  your  interest  regardless  of  mar- 

=  ket  changes.  No  calls  for  additional  funds. 

=  You  get  dividends  and  any  market  in- 

=  creases  from  date  of  purchase.  No  spec- 

m  ulative  or  unlisted  securities  sold  on  the 

§  Wallace  plan.   This  is  a  new  and  unusual 

B  income  building  plan  for  business  and 

^  professional  men  and  women  —  for  f arm- 

=  ers,  mechanics,  teachers   and   others  of 

=  average  means.  You  can  start  building  your  income 

g  with  ilO  to  S15  a  month.  At  the  present  time  Amer- 

=  ica's  soundest  securities  can  be  bought  at  bargain 

=  prices.  Write  today  for  this  interesting  new  book — 

g  '"How  To  Buy  An  Income."  It  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

I  WALLACE  &  COMPANY 

^  Member  Detroit  Stock  Exchange 

I  152  Congress  St.,  W.                DETROIT,  MICH. 


VULCAN 
\    RUBBERCEMEl 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Bristles  held  in  vulcanized  hard 
rubber.  Cannot  shed  hairs  or 
come  apart.  They  reach  high- 
water  mark  in  brush  making. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  tho 
I-arye.st  in  the  WOrld 


Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       .^dam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co     Dept.  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 


SPEAKERS,  WRITERS,- 

preparing  special 


CLUB  MEMBERS 
'e  assist  In 
preparing  special  articles,  pa- 
pers, speeches,  debates.  Expert  scholnrly  service, 
lierision  of  manuscripts,  storv  and  tx>oks. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Suite  42.  500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


VOLTAIRE 


We  have  (i  volumes  of  Voltaire's  works, 
which  we  are  offering  at  the  special  price  of 
SI  for  the  entire  sit.  Here  are  tho  books  you 
Ket  for  only  !>  dollar  bill:  1.  Eig-hteen  Little 
Essays,  '.'.  Toleration.  3.  Pocket  'Theology. 
4.  The  Ignorant  Philosopher.  5.  How  Voltaire 
Evaded  Persecution,  )>.  Victor  Hugo's  Oration 
on  Voltaire.  A  chance  to  learn  alxuit  a  iznat, 
witty  thinker.  .lust  ask  for  our  "Voltaire  Li- 
brary." $1  includes  carriace  rliart'es  as  will 
as  price  of  '!  books.  Appeal  Publishing  Co.. 
437   Appeal   Bldg..    Girard,    Kans. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

New   York,    September   1,    1921. 

PllEFEKRED    CAPITAL    STOCK 

DIVIDEND    NO.    90 

A   dividend    of    one    aud    tlitee    quarters   percent 

(1%%)    on    tlie    Preferred    iStOLk   of    tliis   Company 

has    tliis     day     been     declared     payable     Saturday, 

October   1,   1921,    to    stockliolders  of   record  at   tlie 

close   of  business   Thursday,   September   15,    1921. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Company   of   New   York. 
H.  C.  WICK,  Secretary.      S.  S.  DELANO,  Treasurer 


AMERICAN   CAR   AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY 
New    York,    Septeiubcr    1,    1921. 
COMMON    CAi'ITAL    STUCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    7« 
A  quarterly   dividend   of   three   percent    (3%)    on 
the  Common  Stock   of   this  Company   has   this  day 
been  declared,   payable    Saturday,   October   1,    1921, 
to   stockliolders   of   record   at   tlie    close   of  business 
Thursday,    September   15,    1921.  ,      „,       * 

Checks    will   be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Company    of    New    York. 
H.  C.  WICK.  Secretary.      S.  S.  DELANO,  Treasurer 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

128th  Dividend 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  Two 
Dollars  and  Twenty-five  cents  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  October  15,  1921, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  September  20,  1921. 
,H.  BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    COMPANY 
Brouklvu,    .N.    Y.,   August  IG,   1921. 
DIVIDEND    103. 
A    regular    quarterly    dividend    of    2Vi    Per   cent, 
ou   the   capital   stock  of  the  Mergenthaler   Linotype 
Company    will    be    paid    on    September   30,    1921,    to 
the   stockholders   of   record   as   they   appear  at   the 
close     of     business    on    September    b,     1921.       ine 
Transfer  Books  will   not   be   closed. 

JOS.    T.    MACKEY,    Treasurer. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  tlircc-quartcrs 
per  cent,  has  been  declared  ou  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  payable  October  1st,  1921, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
September  15,  1921.  Transfer  books  will  remain 
open.      Checks    mailed.  K.    U.    ISMON, 

Secretary   and   Ireasurer. 

THE   NEW  YORK   CENTRAL   RAILROAD    CO. 

New  \ork,  September  (,  1921. 
A  dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Tweuty-hve  cents 
($1.25)  per  share  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Companv,  has  been  declared  payable  November 
1st  1921  at  the  olHce  of  the  Geueral  Treasurer, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
September    .30,     1921. 

MILTON    S.    DARGEIl,    General    Treasurei. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

or  all  the  iinestmeiil  opportuniliei  offered  tlieio 
are  few  indeed  iiul  oueu  to  cnutism.  Absuluie 
safely  is  tlie  Bi'st  reuuisite  and  udeuuate  and  uia- 
foim  return  euually  iuipurUnt,  and  lliebe  seem 
incoinpalihle.  Aside  frum  go\ernment  bonds,  the 
reluni  under  which  is  small,  there  is  noLliing  more 
buie  and  ceilaui  llian  an  annuity  "illi  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  bj 
which  the  income  guaranteed  fur  a  certain  life- 
liiiie  is  larger  by  far  than  wouia  be  earned  on  an 
e<iual  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safely.  Tlius  a  payment  of  $n,000  by  a  man  aged 
C7  would  prnviile  an  annual  income  of  $023.00 
absolutely  beyond  miestion  of  doubt.  Tlie  .•Xnnnilv 
Department  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, New  VorU.  will  give  advice  as  to  tlie  return 
at   any   age.    male   or   female. 


How  We  Improved  Our 
Memory  In  One  Evening 


The    Amazing 
Experience    of 

VICTOR  JONES  AND  HIS  WIFE 


This  Booklet  Is  Free 


Send  For  It 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The   story  of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  news  talk  in  which  you  sum  up  and 
explain  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  re- 
cently toward  bringing  about  a  solution  of 
the  Irish  question. 

2.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in 
Russia?  What  causes  have  led  to  the  pres- 
ent  conditions  ? 

3.  Bring  together  in  the  form  of  a  summary 
the  four  or  five  matters  of  greatest  interest 
for  the  world  in  general  at  the  present 
time.  Give  a  brief  explanation  of  every 
subject    that    you    name. 

4.  Write  an  editorial  article  for  your  school 
paper,  naming  the  subjects  that  should 
most  interest  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  and  suggesting 
what  principles  should  guide  students  in 
your  school  in  their  thinking  concerning 
the   subjects    that   you    name. 

5.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  clearly 
any  cartoon  in  this  number  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

6.  Write  in  a  single  well-formed  sentence  the 
principal  thought  of  every  one  of  five  of 
the  most  important  editorial  articles  in  this 
number    of    The    Independent. 

7.  Point  out  at  least  three  entirely  different 
methods  of  beginning  articles.  Tell  how 
you    can    apply    these    methods. 

8.  Point  out  examples  of  antithesis  in  the 
article  entitled,  "The  Three  Russias."  Point 
out  examples  of  figures  of  speech  in  the 
same   article. 

9.  Draw  from  this  number  of  The  Independent 
a  series  of  propositions  suitable  for  im- 
portant  public   debates. 

10.  In  articles  concerning  the  news  of  the 
week  find  examples  of  the  following  kinds 
of  sentences  :  loose,  balanced,  periodic,  com- 
pound,  complex. 

11.  The    New    Books. 

1.  Explain  the  following  expressions  that  oc- 
cur in  the  various  book  reviews:  (1)  A 
curious,  haunting  rhythm;  (2)  A  really 
monumental  study;  (3)  An  unusually  com- 
prehensive   history;     (4)     A    careful    survey; 

(5)  A  tim3ly  study;  (6)  A  convenient 
analytical  guide;  (7)  Two  excellent  man- 
uals; <8)  An  exceptionally  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion; (9)  A  first-hand  narrative;  (lu) 
A  frank,  clear,  and  remarkably  effective 
analysis;  (11)  Readable  and  accomplished 
essays;  (12)  Humane  and  seasoned  humor; 
(13)  A  book  of  personal  sketches;  (14) 
The  discriminating  lover  of  books;  (15) 
A  sympathetic  account;  (16)  An  elemental 
man;    (17)    Easy-going   essays. 

2.  Select  from  the  list  of  books  reviewed  at 
least  five  books  that  you  think  would  be 
suitable  for  your  school  or  class  library. 
Write  a  letter  to  the  principal  of  your 
school  recommending  the  purchase  of  the 
books,  and  giving  reasons  for  your  recom- 
mendations. 

III.  Tarred    and    Feathered. 

1.  Write  a  serious  composition  in  which  you 
explain  why  lynch  law  is  fundamentally 
opposed   to   the   spirit  of   true  Americanism. 

2.  Why  does  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  believe  that 
the  two  articles  "should  be  read  and  pon- 
dered by  all  Am3ricans  who  have  the  honor 
of  their   country   at  heart"  ? 

3.  Archdeacon  Irwin's  article  is  a  clear  per- 
sonal narrative.  Write  an  equally  clear  ac- 
count of  any  event  in  which  you  took  an 
active  part. 

4.  Write  an  emphatic  editorial  article  in  which 
you  incorporate,  in  the  third  person,  the 
most  important  points  presented  by  Bishop 
Mann. 

IV.  The    German- American    I  rreconcilables. 

1.  Sum  up  in  a  single  paragraph  the  princi- 
pal  thought   presented   in   the   article. 

2.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  last  para- 
graph ?  What  is  the  importance  of  the 
closing  paragraph  of  any  composition  ? 
Someone  has  said  that  "a  writer  should 
write  his  last  words  first."  What  does  the 
saying   mean  ? 

3.  Write  an  editorial  article  in  which  you 
show  how  any  person  living  in  the  United 
States,  whatever  his  birthplace  or  his  de- 
scent, can  conquer  "hyphenism"  and  be- 
come  a   good    "American." 

4.  Write  a  composition  founded  on  contrast. 
In  the  first  part  of  your  composition  show 
what  conditions  in  the  United  States  tend 
to  preserve  or  to  increase  "hyphenism"  ; 
in  the  second  part  show  what  conditions 
tend  to   decrease   "hyphenism." 


History,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former  Principal  of  the  High   School 

of  Commerce,  New  York 

I.  Approaching  Peace  Conditions  —  Our 
Separate  Peace.  Peace  of  Berlin.  The 
League  in  Session.  The  Three  Russias. 
Ireland's  Refusal.  German  Republic  in 
Peril. 

1.  In  a  series  of  class  exercises,  make  charts 
or  outlines  of :  first,  the  causes  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  various  nations  en- 
tered the  World  War  ;  second,  the  economic 
and  political  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  various  countries  during  the  war ;  third, 
the  economic.  territorial  and  political 
changes  provided  for  in  the  various  treaties 
of  peace  ;  fourth,  problems  still  to  be  settled 
by   international   negotiation. 

2.  Quote  sentences  from  the  various  editorials 
and  news  items  referred  to  above  which 
indicate  the  probability   of  further  changes  ; 

(a)  in  the  international  relations  of  Russin, 

(b)  the   international   relations  of  Germany, 

(c)  the     internal    organization    of    Russia, 
CJreat   Britain   and   Germany. 

3.  In  what  sense  will  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference be  the  third  stage  in  President 
Harding's  peace  program.  What  will  be  the 
chief  subjects   discussed  at  this   Conference? 

4.  How  far  does  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ? 
Mention  at  least  two  things  provided  for  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  the  Treaty 
of    Berlin    definitely    rejects. 

5.  Can  the  League  of  Nations  become  a  suc- 
cessful permanent  organization  if  the 
United  States  refuses  to  join  ? 

6.  What  are  the  grounds  for  Dr.  Slosson's 
declaration:  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  fate  of  the  whole  world  was  bound  up 
in    Russia's  momentous   choice"? 

7.  "Suppose  .  .  .  Russia  had  remained  loyal 
to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  .  .  .  What  would 
have  happened  ?"  How  does  Dr.  Slosson 
answer  this  question?  Do  you  agree  with 
all  his  answers? 

II.  Paying  for   the   War — War   Liquidations. 

As    Idle    as    a    Painted    Ship. 

1.  According  to  Dr.  Williams,  why  is  it  use- 
less to  hope  for  considerable  reductions  in 
our  taxes   for  the  next  few  years  ? 

2.  What  are  Dr.  Williams'  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  high  protective  tariff?  Do  you  agree 
with   him? 

3.  What  especially  grave  war  extravagances 
have  been  uncovered  by  investigation  thus 
far? 

4.  Do  you  regard  our  national  investment  in 
sea-going    merchant    ships    as   worth    while? 

III.  James  Bryce,  Historian  and  Diplomat 
— Wisdom   of  Viscount    Bryce. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  chapter  headings  in 
Bryce's  "Modern  Democracies"  ?  In  what 
respect  is  this  book  similar  in  purpose  to 
the  "American  Commonwealth"  ?  In  what 
respect    different? 

2.  What  important  political  positions  has 
Viscount   Bryce  held  in   his   life? 

3.  "It  is  the  wisdom  of  Viscount  Bryce  .  .  . 
that  is  impressive."  What  evidences  of  this 
wisdom   are   discussed   in   this   editorial  ? 

IV.  Hyphenated  Americans,  Good  and  Bad 
—  The  German- American  Irreconcila- 
bles. 

1.  Draw  up  a  list  of  the  contributions  which 
the  German-Americans  have  made  to  Amer- 
ican civilization.  Compare  these  with  con- 
tributions of  other  European  stocks  which 
have  settled   in  this  country. 

2.  What  is  the  author's  purpose  in  writinK 
this   article? 

3.  What  remedies  for  the  evil  are  suggested? 
What  remedies  would  you  suggest? 

V.  Capital  and  Labor  In  Conflict — The  War 
in   West   Virginia. 

What  is  the  basic  cause  of  the  trouble  in 
the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  which  ha.s 
been  "smouldering  for  several  years"  ? 
Can  you  mention  any  other  industries  in 
which  similar  trouble  is  "smouldering"  at 
the  present  time? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  statement  sent 
by  John  L.  Lewis  to  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  way  that  trouble  such  as 
exists  in  West  Virginia  can  be  settled  ami- 
cably ? 

/I.  A  Civic  Library — This  Government  of 
Ours. 

1.  If  you  were  asked  to  select  ten  books  from 
the  list  of  titles  given  in  this  article  which 
ten  would  you  select?  Five? 

2.  Mention  five  other  books  on  government 
which  you  would  add  to  the  library.  Which 
of  these  do  you  know  best? 


1. 


3. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Charlie  Chaplin — I  hate  actors. 

Ty  Cobb — The  most  nerve  trying  thing 
is  uncertainty. 

Georges  Clemenceac — Next  year  I 
shall  be  dead. 

James  J.  Montague — I  was  never 
fanatical  about  dentists. 

Arnold  Bennett — The  great  need  of 
the  age  is  a  new  dance  step. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Gompers  —  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  women  mayors. 

WOODROW  Wilson — The  vicissitudes  of 
politic-s  are  certainly  incalculable. 

Senator  Penrose — I  do  not  have  any 
courage.  I  am  naturally  a  timid  Quaker. 

Mary  M.  Dean,  M.  D. — Women  have 
much  more  independent  minds  since  the 
war. 

George  Arliss — Ambition  is  always  at- 
tained by  traveling  a  tedious,  tiresome 
road. 

Florenz  Ziegfeld — The  present  popu- 
lar craze  for  bobbed  hair  started  in  the 
chorus. 

,  Dr.  Frank  Crane  —  One  of  the  surest 
ways  to  cure  oneself  of  any  disease  is  to 
quit  eating. 

Hugh  S.  Fullerton — Confidence  in 
yourself  wins  and  confidence  in  others 
often  gets  the  gold  brick. 

General  Pershing — Members  of  the 
labor  unions  weren't  the  only  ones  w'ho 
made  it  possible  to  win  the  war. 

Mrs.  Corra  Harris — You  may  some- 
times foretell  what  your  son  is  going  to  be, 
but  you  never  can  tell  how  a  daughter  will 
develop. 

J.  B.  Cranfill — One  of  the  fears  I 
have  of  ever  growing  old  is  that  some 
.scribbling  saphead  will  refer  to  me  as  "the 
grand  old  man." 

Congresswoman  Alice  Robertson — 
The  club  women  of  America,  after  all,  I'ep- 
resent  but  a  small  percentage  of  its  51,- 
000.000  women. 

Arthur  Brisbane — The  flying  machine 
which  will  make  a  trip  across  the  ocean 
cost  eventually  less  than  fifty  dollars,  will 
let  everybody  see  and  know  the  world. 

Charles  M.  Schwab — Is  it  possible 
that  after  having  won  the  war  we  of  the 
allied  nations,  with  everything  in  our 
hands,  will  allow  Germany  to  win  the 
peace  thru  the  efforts  of  her  labor? 


Pebbles 

Uncle — Only  fools  are  certain.  Tommy  ; 
wise  men  hesitate. 

Tommy — Are  you  sure,  uncle? 

Uncle — Yes,  my  boy ;  certain  of  it. — 
Boys'  Life. 

William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  the  English 
chair  at  Yale,  has  added  a  new  mixed 
metaphor  to  his  large  and  amusing  col- 
lection. This  addition  is  from  one  of  the 
novels  of  W.  L.  George  :     "The  cloud  that 
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tried  to  stab  their  happiness  was  only  a 
false  rumor  whose  bitter  taste  could  not 
^plinter  the  radiance  nor  dim  the  effer- 
vescence of  their  joy." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

To  a  priest  came  a  young  woman  one 
day,  who  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  her 
charms  and  who  confessed  she  feared  she 
had  a  besetting  sin. 

"And  what  is  it?"  asked  the  priest, 
kindly. 

"It  is  this,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  cast 
down.  "Every  time  I  pass  a  mirror  I 
think   of  my  beauty." 

"Faith,  daughter,"  said  the  priest. 
"That's  no  sin.  no  sin  at  all.  Just  a 
slight  mistake,  daughter,  just  a  triflin'  er- 
ror in  judgment." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Opening  Nights 

Dumas  himself  would  applaud  the  film 
of  The  Three  Musketeers,  with  Douglas 
Fairbanks  as  the  redoubtable  D'Artagnan. 
Both  scenario  and  sets  have  been  arranged 
with  accuracy,  and  the  picture  is  at  once 
stirring  and  beautiful.   (Lyric  Theater.) 

Launcelot  and  Elaine,  by  Edwin  Milton 
Royle,  is  a  dramatization  of  Tennyson's 
poem,  made  real  by  beautiful  stage  setting, 
lovely  costumes,  and,  on  the  whole,  good 
acting.  The  roles  of  Queen  Guinevere  and 
Elaine  were  written  for  the  author's 
daughters,  Selina  and  Josephine  Royle. 
Pedro  de  Cordova  plays  the  part  of  Sir 
Launcelot.    (Greenwich  Village  Theater.) 

The  Merry  Widow  has  come  back !  Its 
music  lovelier  even  than  we  remembered  it. 
There  is  not  only  the  famous  waltz,  but 
"Maxim's"  and  "Women"  and  "Vilya,"  the 
last  sung  charmingly  by  Lydia  Lipkowska 
in  the  title  role.  Henry  W.  Savage  has 
searched  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  artists  qualified  to  sing  in  this 
revival ;  the  result  is  a  rare  treat  for  jazz- 
tired  music-lovers.  (Knickerbocker  Thea- 
ter.) 

Swords,  by  Sidney  Howard,  a  tragic 
drama  written  with  compelling  beauty. 
Robert  Edmond  Jones  has  outdone  his  best 
work  in  the  exquisitely  colorful  setting  of 
the  old  Italian  castle  where  the  war  of  the 
Guclphs  and  Ghibellines  reached  its  stormy 
bights.  Clare  Eames  is  hauntingly  lovely 
as  "Donna  Fiamma,"  the  adored  hostage 
of  the  powers  of  good.  Jos6  Ruben  plays 
the  evil  "jongleur"  with  such  passionate 
menace  as  only  great  acting  can  conceive. 
(National  Theater.) 

The  Circle,  by  Somerset  Maugham, 
stands  preeminent  as  a  play  you  can't 
afford  to  miss.  Mr.  Maugham  has  written 
with  both  thoughtful  .sincerity  and  brilliant 
wit  an  entertaining  comedy  of  two  tri- 
angles, in  which  the  pair  of  young  lovers 
refuse  to  be  daunted  by  the  warning  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  elopement  seen  in  the 
retrospect  of  thirty  years.  The  ca.st  in- 
cludes John  Drew,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter, 
Ernest  Lawford.  Estelle  Winwood,  and 
.I.-Imi   Halliday.    (S.-lwyn  Theater.) 
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An  Announcement 

To   the   Readers   of   The   Independent 

By  Hamilton  Holt 

With  its  next  issue  The  Independent  will  combine  with  The 
Weekly  Review.  Altho  The  Independent,  reckoned  in  human  genera- 
tions, is  old  enough  to  be  the  great-grandparent  of  The  Weekly  Review, 
the  two  weeklies  are  strikingly  alike  in  spirit  and  purpose. 

Ever  since  The  Independent  was  founded  in  1848  it  has  been 
one  of  the  liberal  forces  in  American  civilization.  In  all  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  its  history  it  has  never  been  content  to  be  dragged 
along  behind  the  procession,  but  has  persisted  in  pulling  from  the 
front.  Practically  every  great  constructive  reform  that  has  enlisted 
the  support  of  the  American  people  during  the  past  three  generations, 
it  has  championed.     Many  it  started. 

The  Weekly  Review  in  the  two  short  years  of  its  existence  has 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  best  thought  of  the  country.  As  a 
fearless  champion  of  the  principles  of  American  liberty  and  progress 
it  stands  almost  alone  in  the  field  of  weekly  journalism.  Under  the 
untrammelled  control  of  its  editors  and  supported  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  shareholders  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  of  its  present 
and  future  stability,  it  has  already  won  a  wide  circle  of  readers  among 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  do  their  own  thinking. 

In  relinquishing  the  responsible  editorship  of  The  Independent 
to  Mr.  Fabian  Franklin  and  Mr.  Harold  deWolf  Fuller,  the  organizers 
and  present  editors  of  The  Weekly  Review,  I  can  with  real  sincerity 
and  enthusiasm  recommend  to  all  Independent  readers — to  whose  loyal 
support  I  owe  so  much — that  they  follow  The  Independent  in  its 
new  embodiment.  Both  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Fuller  are  seasoned 
journalists.  Both  are  editors  of  sanity,  leadership,  courage,  integrity, 
and  ideals.  No  two  men  could  be  found  better  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  main  purposes  for  which  The  Independent  was  established 
and  for  which  it  has  ever  stood. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  been  invited  by  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Fuller  to  associate  myself  with  them  as  Consulting  Editor  of  The 
Independent  and  The  Weekly  Review,  and  I  have  naturally  accepted. 
But  as  my  new  editorial  duties  will  require  only  a  portion  of  my 
time,  I  shall  be  free  to  keep  in  touch  with  significant  events  and 
tendencies  thruout  the  country  which  require  first-hand  observation 
and  study. 

But  my  first  interest,  I  am  sure,  will  ever  be  The  Independent. 
If  I  have  one  wish  today  more  than  any  other,  it  is  that  all  those 
who  have  read  The  Independent  during  my  editorship  will  find 
themselves  permanent  and  loyal  supporters  of  the  new  and,  I 
confidently  expect,  stronger  and  better  magazine. 
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7"/?^  modern  man,  like  the  Arabian  fisherman,  has  liberated 
from  the  bottle  genii  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  control 

This    Changing    World 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

VIII — The  Man  Behind  the  Machine 


IN  previous  articles  we  have  considered  what  the  utiliza- 
tion of  inanimate  energy  thru  machines  has  done  and 
can  do  for  the  advancement  of  civilization.  But  this  is 
on  the  supposition  that  man  will  use  his  new-found  power 
for  that  purpose.  Suppose  on  the  contrary  that  man  us-^s 
it  for  the  destruction  of  civilization  instead  of  its  advance- 
ment. That  in  fact  is  what  he  has  been  doing  for  the 
Seven  Years  War,  now  coming  to  a  close. 

We  must  realize  that  what  is  done  by  an  engine  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  engineer  as  much  as  on  the  power 
of  the  machine.  The  horse-power  of  the  United  States  is 
greater  per  capita  than  that  of  any  other  country.  But 
what  about  our  mind-power  per  capita?  The  mental  tests 
made  on  the  soldier  of  the  American  Army  in  the  Great 
War  gave  an  intelligence  quotient  of  13+.  That  is,  these 
able-bodied  young  men  proved  to  have  had  on  the  average 
no  more  innate  thinking  ability  than  the  normal  child 
between  13  and  14  years  of  age.  The  population  as  a 
whole  would  of  course  average  lower.  Other  countries, 
most  if  not  all  of  them,  would  if  tested  prove  to  have 
smaller  intelligence  quotients  than  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  not  whether  human  adults  behave  like 
children,  but  whether  they  can  muster  up  among  them 
enough  mentality  and  morality  to  manage  the  stupendous 
powers  which  applied  science  has  recently  placed  in  their 
hands.  Once  upon  a  time,  long  before  the  oldest  of  us  was 
born,  before  any  man  was  born  for  that  matter — I  refer 
to  the  Jurassic  Era — the  ruling  race  was  composed  of 
creatures  much  larger  and  more  powerful  than  we  are. 
There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days,  gigantic 
saurians  which  when  they  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs 
would  tower  up  four  times  as  tall  as  a  man.  But  their 
cranial  cavity  was  smaller  than  ours.  The  Jurassic  saur- 
ians had  gi'own  too  big  for  their  brains,  so  they  perished. 

Now  the  addition  of  machine  power  to  the  natural 
strength  of  man  is  equivalent,  as  I  showed  in  the  fir.st 
article,  to  adding  more  powerful  arms  and  legs,  more  skill- 
ful hands  and  sharper  senses.  It  increases  his  physical 
capacity  but  does  not  directly  enlarge  his  mental  ability. 
It  endows  him  with  a  giant's  strength  but  does  not  teach 
him  how  to  use  it. 

Among  the  horrid  fancies  that  haunted  the  head  of 
Samuel  Butler  of  Erewhon  was  a  nightmare  of  a  coming 
age  when  the  machines  that  man  has  made  for  his  service 
should  rise  in  Spartacan  revolt  and  enslave  man.  This 
skit  of  Butler's  on  "The  Mechanical  Creation"  is  brought 
to  mind  by  recent  events. 


The  last  few  years  have  made  it  manifest  that  in  our 
civilization  the  mechanical  forces  have  got  ahead  of  the 
moral  forces.  Man  is  mounted  on  a  bigger  horse  than  he 
can  ride.  Making  war  was  an  efficient  process,  making 
peace  is — not.  The  chemist  did  his  bit  with  amazing,  even 
alarming,  proficiency.  The  diplomat  fell  down  on  his  job. 
The  physical  sciences  have  evidently  been  developed  so  far 
beyond  the  political  sciences  as  to  constitute  a  menace  to 
civilization.  The  modern  man,  like  the  Arabian  fisherman, 
has  liberated  from  the  bottle  genii  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  control. 

If  the  Great  War  had  continued  a  year  longer  it  would 
have  been  fought  with  quite  another  set  of  weapons  than 
those  that  began  it.  "The  Next  War,"  says  Admiral  Fisher, 
"will  begin  where  the  last  war  left  off."  This  is  not  correct. 
It  will  begin  far  beyond  where  the  last  left  off.  In  our 
own  country,  and  we  may  presum.e  in  others,  more  ad- 
vances have  been  made  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
devising  new  and  more  terrible  means  of  destruction  than 
in  any  other  previous  century.  Not  since  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  where  the  armored  knight  fii'st  encountered  the  can- 
non, has  there  been  such  a  revolution  in  warfare.  In  thcj 
next  war  it  seems  that  the  three  historic  branches  of  the 
military  service,  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  will  sink 
into  subordinate  positions,  while  the  two  new  arms,  avia- 
tion and  poison  gas,  will  determine  the  issue.  The  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  the  Air  will  be  the  ruling  spirit  in  the 
next  war.  It  is  now  possible  to  send  an  airplane,  with  or 
without  a  pilot,  by  day  or  by  night,  over  the  enemy's 
country  to  sprinkle  the  ground  with  a  liquid  so  deadly 
that  a  whiff  inhaled  or  a  few  drops  touching  the  skin  will 
cause  death.  There  is  no  need  for  fine  sighting  and  math- 
ematical calculations  such  as  the  artillery  man  requires. 
No  need  to  know  where  the  enemy  is.  The  airships  or  self- 
propelled  projectiles  will  simply  move  over  the  land  as  a 
farmer's  potato-bug  sprinkler  goes  over  a  field,  and  a 
certain  strip  of  territory,  say  a  mile  wide  and  a  hundred 
miles  long,  will  be  instantaneously  depopulated  and  wiil 
remain  uninhabitable  for  days  to  come.  In  the  next  war 
there  will  be  no  frontiers,  no  entrenched  line,  no  exempt 
cities,  no  distinction  between  combatant  and  non-combat- 
ant. Fortifications  will  be  futile,  for  the  wall  that  will 
withstand  a  forty-two  centimeter  projectile  is  easily  pene- 
trable to  a  molecule  of  poison  gas. 

On  the  sea  the  revolution  will  be  quite  as  complete. 
If  an  airplane  or  dirigible  can  once  get  above  a  fleet  it  can 
befog  it  by  dropping  bombs  on  the  water  to  form  a  smoke- 
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screen.  The  airship  is  then  invisible  to  the  seaship,  but 
not  the  reverse.  For  the  hot  air  from  the  smoke  stack  of 
the  steamer  sends  up  thru  the  cloud  that  covers  it  a  fur- 
row or  ridge  by  which  its  course  can  be  followed  from 
above  as  the  burrow  of  a  mole  can  be  followed  across  the 
garden.  And  as  you  drop  carbon  disulfide  in  the  run  of  the 
mole  so  the  airplane  with  the  sprinkler  attachment  will 
simply  fly  back  and  forth  over  the  blinded  battleships 
below  him.  There  will  be  no  need  to  sink  ships  in  the  next 
war;  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  am- 
munition on  a  riderless  horse.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to 
get  the  vessel  out  of  the  way  that  can  be  done  with  equal 
ease.  The  recent  experiments  of  our  aviators  on  Germaii 
warships  showed  that  a  cruiser  costing  $30,000,000  could 
be  sunk  in  ten  minutes  by  a  bomb  that  did  not  hit  it. 
This  is  the  record  for  the  rapid  destruction  of  wealth. 
No  way  of  creating  wealth  with  such  expedition  has  yet 
been  devised. 

Can  we  say  that  man  has  reached  a  moral  and  mental 
maturity  so  that  he  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  such 
dangerous  weapons?  You  can  trust  a  baby  with  a  spoon, 
but  not  with  a  knife.  You  can  trust  a  boy  with  a  knife,  but 
not  with  a  gun.  You  can  trust  a  man  with  a  gun,  but  can 
you  trust  him  with  such  wholesale  destructive  appliances 
as  poison  gas  and  high  explosives?  We  cannot  take  them 
from  him  as  we  can  take  a  revolver  from  a  child.  It  is 
futile  to  tell  him  not  to  employ  them.  But  it  is  clear  that 
unless  man  can  learn  how  to  make  proper  use  of  his  new 
found  knowledge  he  is  likely  to  destroy  himself.  Science 
has  endowed  man  with  the  power  of  a  superman,  but  his 
mind  remains  human,  all  too  human.  He  is  like  a  pauper 
come  into  a  fortune,  a  laborer  who  has  been  put  into  the 
position  of  boss  of  the  shop,  a  slave  made  the  master  of 
slaves.  Man  has  had  no  training  for  such  responsibilities 
as  have  now  been  thrust  upon  him. 

If  we  imagine  the  multiplication  of  mankind  to  continue 
unchecked  there  would  ultimately  come  a  time  when  the 
sign  of  "Standing  Room  Only"  would  have  to  be  hung  out 
on  the  globe.  You  have  all  seen  those  pictures  of  the  pen- 
guin islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  nests  are  so  thick  as 
to  cover  the  ground  and  the  ungainly  birds  can  hardly  move 
without  smashing  the  eggs  of  their  neighbors.  We  wonder 
how  so  many  individuals  can  get  their  living  from  such 
little  space.  The  answer  is,  they  don't.  The  birds  do  not 
live  on  the  land  but  off  the 
water.  They  draw  their  food 
from  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
surrounding  sea  and  the  island 
is  merely  their  breeding  place. 
England  is  such  a  penguin 
island.  It  is  fed  from  over- 
sea. If  the  German  submarines 
had  succeeded  in  drawing 
their  cordon  of  death  around 
Great  Britain  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the 
Germans  to  have  fired  a  single 
shot  to  have  won  the  war.  In  a  few  months  the  British 
would  have  starved  in  their  tight  little  island. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  population  of  the 
world  doubled.  From  about  871,000,000  in  1817,  it  had 
risen  to  about  1,649,000,000  in  1914.  The  Great  War  for 
all  its  appalling  slaughter  did  not  reduce  the  population 
of  the  world  nor  even  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  England  and 
Wales  gained  about  2,700,000  between  1911  and  1919. 

The  human  race  starts  in  not  far  behind  the  scratch  of 
1914.  The  losses  are  psychological  rather  than  material 
or  numerical.  War  can  no  longer  be  classed  among  the 
checks  on  population. 

The  unprecedented  increase  of  population  during  the 
last  century  was  due  to  two  new  factors  appearing  at  the 
same  time;    (1)    the  opening  of  a  new  hemisphere  of  va- 


Noble  Vengeance 

By  Kdwin  Markham 

The  great  souls  never  seek  revenge,  but  live 
To  sweeten  life,  to  give  and  to  forgive; 
Behold,  too,  how  the  cam.phor-trees  impart 
To  the  biting  ax  the  fragrance  of  their  heart 


cant  land  into  which  might  be  drained  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  Old  World,  and  (2)  the  development  of  steam 
power  by  which  food  and  fertilizer  could  be  brought  to 
those  who  remained  at  home.  Both  these  measures  of  relief 
are  temporary,  for  as  soon  as  the  population  in  the  colony 
becomes  so  dense  as  in  the  mother  country  it  can  neither 
receive  immigrants  nor  export  food.  This  stage  is  almost 
reached  in  America  and  the  pressure  of  population  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  felt. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Professor  Raymond  Pearl 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  reported  in  the  May  Harper's,  the  limit 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  200,000,000, 
less  than  twice  the  present  number,  and  this  limit  will  be 
reached  in  less  than  two  centuries.  Whether  this  calcula- 
tion is  correct  or  not  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  de^nite 
point  of  saturation  for  the  United  States  ard  that  point  is 
being  approached.  This  is  shown  by  the  falling  off  of  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  piesent  century  from  21  per  cent 
in  the  first  decade  to  14.9  per  cent  in  the  second  decade. 

Many  people  have  refuted  the  theory  of  Malthus  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  but  no  one  has  shown  how  the  law 
of  Malthus  can  be  repealed.  A  geometrical  increase,  how- 
ever small,  is  found  in  the  long  run  to  overhaul  an  arith- 
metical increase,  however  great. 

The  old  rate  of  increase  in  population  in  the  United 
States  was  3  per  cent  per  annum.  This  has  been  reduced 
to  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  But  obviously  this  cannot  long 
continue.  We  should  have  to  adopt  an  expansionist  policy 
that  would  embrace  not  merely  the  world,  but  the  outlying 
planets  as  well.  If  the  human  race  should  continue  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  next 
10,000  years,  which  is  less  than  the  past  period  of  human 
history,  the  whole  solar  system  would  not  hold  their  bodies 
packed  together.  I  did  not  figure  this  out  for  myself.  I  bor- 
row the  calculation  from  G.  H.  Knibbs,  the  statistician  of 
Australia.  He  rightly  says  that: 

No  conceivable  accession  of  power  over  nature  can  make  pos- 
sible the  continuance  for  even  five  centuries  of  the  rate  of 
increase  characterizing  the  western  world    for   the  last  few  decades. 

And  since  expanding  populations  mean  national  col- 
lisions, Knibbs  concludes  that: 

War  is  inevitable  unless  concerted  action  is  possible,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  come  to  a  common  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of 
increase. 

In  a  given  territory  such  as 
the  United  States  or  the  world 
any  increase  in  population, 
however  slight,  must  be  tem- 
porary and  cannot  be  long 
maintained  unless  the  stand- 
ard of  life  is  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  extension  of 
European  control  over  back- 
ward nations  as  in  Java,  India 
or  Egypt  causes  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  population  without  a 
general  rise  in  the  standard 
of  life.  Putting  a  stop  to  internecine  strife,  establishing 
law  and  order,  introducing  modern  sanitation,  opening  up 
new  fields  of  agriculture  and  starting  new  industries  en- 
ables larger  numbers  to  live  in  the  country  than  under  the 
old  regime,  but  this  increase  in  numbers  keeps  the  mass 
of  the  people  near  the  famine  point.  The  effect  of  this  in- 
troduction of  engine-driven  industry  into  Asia  and  Africa 
is  not  a  magnification  of  the  individual,  but  a  multiplica- 
tion of  individuals. 

A  philosopher  on  Mars,  having  a  telescope  of  such  power 
as  to  follow  the  actions  of  men  without  discerning  their 
motives,  would  be  amazed  to  observe  the  white  man  take 
up  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  black,  brown,  yellow  and 
red,  opening  up  their  territory,  developing  their  resources, 
protecting   them    against    them-    [Continued   on   page   155 


Rendering   Unto   Caesar    the  Things 

That  Are  God's 

An  Unescapably  Vivid  Picture  of  What  is  Happening  in  Europe  Today 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner 


This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  seven  articles  on  New  Europe,  in  which  Dr. 
Steiner  has  been  giving  The  Independent  his  observations  of  the  changing  conditions  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Gzecho-slovakia,  Serbia,  Poland  and  Russia, — observations 
made  in  the  course  of  his  extended  inspection  of  the  European  relief  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Committee  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Steiner  is  a  recognized  authority  on  immigration  problems  and  other  matters 
involving  racial  characters,  customs  and  differences.  He  was  born  in  Austria,  and  edu- 
cated in  Germany.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  his  early  twenties,  and  worked  a  hard 
way  up  thru  mine  and  inill  and  factory.  A  Jew,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  was 
pastor  of  Congregational  churches,  and  for  some  years  past  has  occupied  the  Chair  of 
Applied  Christianity  in  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  during  which  period  he  has  alternated 
teaching  with  writing  and  lecturing. 


IT  is  a  dull,  grey  Europe  which  I  shall  remember,  with 
just  a  touch  of  color  here  and  there,  like  "ashes  of 
roses"  after  a  sunset.  The  rest  is  a  blanket  of  storm 
clouds,  not  quite  emptied  of  menace;  rumbling  thunder 
from  the  West,  flaming  flares  of  red  from  the  East — now 
spreading  afar,  threatening  all  the  sky,  then  showing  but 
torn  patches  of  a  passing  storm.  There  is  no  memory  of 
bright  days,  hardly  even  of  moments,  to  bring  back  as 
"souvenirs  of  the  occasion"  with  which  to  enrich  my  stand- 
ardized existence  in  America,  which  moves  in  a  well  or- 
dered way  between  nationally  advertised  breakfast  foods 
and  the  village  curfew. 

The  unusual  in  Europe,  such  as  war  orphans,  war  zones, 
and  ruins,  soon  became  the  usual,  and  when  thousands  of 
underfed,  tubercular  children  had  tramped  thru  my  heart, 
ii  became  incapable  of  more  than  wholesale  pity.  There 
is  no  outstanding  experience,  no  visit  to  some  quiet  spot 
where  the  war  has  not  torn,  hurt,  maimed  or  killed  some- 
thing or  someone.  The  war  has  standardized  Europe,  the 
great  steam  roller  has  pressed  it  flat,  the  mill  of  the  gods 
has  ground  both  fast  and  fine,  and  it  has  produced  the 
same  grist  everywhere. 

In  the  little  Slovak  villages  I  heard  conversations  which 
had  the  same  trend  as  in  Chalons-sur-Marne.  I  found 
the  muddle-headedness  of  Paris  in  Belgrade,  and  when  I 
fled  to  Switzerland  for  the  gladness  of  the  mountains  and 
the  joy  of  being  among  the  unhurt,  I  found  it  aching  in 
the  same  joints  as  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

Switzerland  was  not  invaded  by  soldiers,  but  by  armies 
of  spies  and  refugees,  who  came  with  paper  wealth  which 
at  first  enriched  merchants  and  hotel  keepers,  and  then 
impoverished  them.  Cantonal  ties  were  badly  strained  by 
racial  and  cultural  sjTnpathies.  Bolshevism  emboldened 
the  poor  and  frightened  the  rich.  Switzerland  became  th»- 
center  of  financial  operations  in  the  various  depreciated 
currencies  of  the  continent,  she  had  the  usual  crop  of  war 
profiteers,  as  well  as  the  hard  pressed  middle  class,  and  the 
awakened  proletariat  hopes  to  realize  the  Marxian  dream 
of  a  socialistic  commonwealth. 

The  high  cost  of  living  was  the  topic  of  conversation 
everywhere;  among  the  educated  as  well  as  among  the 
ijjnorant;  for  the  stomach  knows  no  culture  line,  and  if 
the  profiteers  escape  the  hottest  terror  of  hell  it  will  not 
be  because  I  have  not  heard  them  consigned  to  it  in  many 
languages  and  picturesque  similes. 


Everywhere  I  found  the  financial  circus  in  full  swing. 
Currency  taking  leaps  from  almost  nothing  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  something,  the  American  dollar  being  the  aerial 
gymnast,  the  German  mark  performing  on  the  parallel 
bar;  while  the  Austrian  kronen  and  the  Polish  tnarks  were 
the  clowns,  rolling  in  the  sawdust;  once  in  a  while  makinti; 
a  handspring  in  a  feeble  hope  of  strength,  but  invariably 
landing  on  their  backs,  to  the  amusement  and  profit  of 
those  who  sat  in  the  reserved  seats,  but  to  the  despair  of 
the  many  on  the  top  rows. 

To  the  anxiety  "of  what  shall  we  eat?"  has  been  added 
a  new  one:  "Where  shall  we  live?"  There  is  a  housing 
shortage  everywhere,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Petro- 
grad,  from  which  three-quarters  of  the  population  has 
moved,  thus  leaving  houses  for  much  needed  fuel  thru  the 
hard  winters. 

The  most  anathematized  n:an  in  Europe  is  the  landlord, 
who  has  had  his  traditional  rapacity  curbed;  for  while 
living  costs  have  risen  100  and  1,000  per  cent  he  may 
raise  his  rent  but  20  per  cent.  He  has  had  his  revenge, 
an  unprofitable  one  on  the  whole.  He  has  made  no  repairs 
and  no  improvements,  with  the  result  that  the  cities  look 
shabby  from  neglect,  the  walls  are  murky  from  dirt  and 
soot.     Thei-e  is  no  more  "Spotless  Town." 

There  are,  however,  no  homeless  people;  for  the  law, 
almost  uniform  thru  central  Europe,  allows  only  a  certain 
number  of  rooms  per  person,  varying  somewhat  according 
to  the  tenant's  rank  and  station.  Everybody  takes  room- 
ers, and  it  is  an  unassorted  world  which  is  thrown  together 
in  hovels  and  palaces,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

The  extraordinary  joys  I  shared  were  the  drop  in  the 
cost  of  living,  the  temporary  recovery  of  the  value  of 
money,  the  discovery  that  a  young  couple  might  begin 
housekeeping,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  someone  had  de- 
parted this  life  or  been  squeezed  into  clo.ser  quarters  by  a 
relentless  law. 

The  feast  for  the  eye  now  is,  not  a  new  triumph  of 
architecture  or  an  exquisite  painting,  but  a  side  of  bacon 
in  a  butcher  shop,  or  a  window  full  of  shoes,  both  of 
American  origin. 

The  best  of  men  everywhere  are  not  thinking  how  to 
conform  their  lives  to  high  ideals,  that  they  may  escape 
punishment  hereafter — but  how  to  escape  the  tax  and  the 
customs  collectors.  Dante  would  have  a  new  vision  of  Pur- 
gatory if  he  were  traveling  thru  central  Europe,  and  had 
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to  pass  the  new-made  boundaries.  The  poor,  who  are 
always  poor,  are  serene.  They  are  used  to  the  empty  larder, 
to  scarce  and  bitter  bread,  with  meat  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions. And  there  was  always  the  "Bon  Dieu"  and  "Der  gute 
Gott,"  who  has  never  forsaken  them.  The  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  has  been  performed  again,  and  there  were 
also  the  basketfuls,  with  enough  fragments  to  feed  the 
starving  Russians. 

That  "charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins"  was  never 
more  true  than  now,  when  there  are  so  many  sins  to  cover: 
Individual  sins,  national  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

The  war  stimulated  in  men  certain  virtues — devotion, 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  cooperation  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the 
affiliation  of  peoples  far  apart  in  the  race  and  in  the  social 
scale;  but  the  brute  self,  which  had  to  be  fed  by  hate,  grew 
hungrier  the  more  it  devoured;  the  holy  flame  burnt  lower 
and  lower,  patriotism  became  a  cloak  for  profiteering,  the 
broken  barriers  rose  again,  and  brotherhood  was  an  empty 
dream. 

As  an  earthquake  alters  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  the  war 
has  created  its  own  mental,  social,  and  spiritual  geography. 
It  has  torn  new  chasms 
between  nations,  between 
neighbors  and  fellow  cit- 
izens. The  teachings  of 
science  which  proved  the 
relationships  of  every- 
thing living,  the  new  in- 
sight which  saw  no  bar- 
riers between  matter  and 
spirit,  Christianity  with 
its  faith  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  its  prac- 
tise of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  are  now  opposed 
by  new  obstacles  between 
race  and  race,  class  and 
class,  shades  of  religion 
and  social  and  economic 
doctrines. 

The  greed  for  power 
masks  itself  behind  race 
struggle.  Pan-Germanism 
and  Pan-Slavism,  the  sow- 
ers of  the  seed  of  the  last 
war,  are  being  displaced 
by  new  slogans  pregnant 
with  new  wars. 

Anti-Semitism  grows 
more  virulent,  the  rela- 
tionships between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  are 
not  improved,  the  Social- 
ist class  war  is  being 
fought  openly,  and  the 
ancient  gulf  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  has  be- 
come widened. 

The  newly  made  rich 
are  callous  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  poor,  neither 
their  right  hand  nor  their 
left  hand  knowing  what 
foreign  hands  are  doing 
in  saving  the  masses  from 
semi-starvation,  and  the 
new  generations  growing 
up  with  the  effects  of 
rickets  and  tuberculosis 
unassuaged.  I  saw  the 
poor  in  Abraham's  bosom. 


Dr.  Steiner's  experiences  in  suffering  Eu- 
rope inspired  him  to  make  the  following 
statement:  "I  have  returned  from  Europe 
determined  to  make  war  on  war,  to  op- 
pose, if  need  be,  the  Pagan  state,  and  to 
work  toward  making  it  what  it  ought  to  be, 
a  Christian  state.  I  am  perhaps  more  con- 
servative than  before,  more  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  suddenly  break 
away  from  the  past,  that  human  nature  is 
frail  and  stupid,  and  earthbound,  and  that 
it  needs  to  be  redeemed  by  being  reedu- 
cated. However,  I  am  also  a  more  con- 
vinced radical,  and  I  know  that  I  must 
move  on  whether  others  move  with  me  or 
not,  whether  I  suffer  from  the  laggards  or 
not.  I  must  ascend  my  own  Calvary  if  I 
am  to  have  a  share  in  the  redemption  of  a 
wrecked  and  ruined  world.  While  I  want 
to  cling  to  the  past  and  draw  inspiration 
from  those  who  beard  the  voice  of  God,  I 
must  bravely  face  the  future,  and  die  if 
need  be  on  the  fartliest  outpost  of  human 
thought  and  human  endeavor. 


and  the  rich  with  unslacked  thirst,  crying  for  the  cooling 
drink  of  water — yet  their  enemies,  new  pleasures — erotic 
plays,  grotesque  cabarets,  liqueurs  with  strange  influences, 
dances  with  new  contortions,  a  mad  race  for  more  wealth, 
a  struggle  against  new  taxes,  and  dark  schemings  to  evade 
the  laws — are  but  tortures.  I  left  my  rich  friends  with 
loathing,  and  some  of  my  kindred  were  to  me  as  strangers. 
The  poor  I  found  blessed,  and  I  also  was  blessed  by  their 
suffering,  borne  without  complaint,  while  I  was  ennobled 
by  their  pride. 

The  beggars  in  rags  and  vermin,  displaying  their 
agonies,  seemed  to  me  beautiful,  in  comparison  with  the 
rich  in  their  vulgar  display  of  wealth,  all  too  common  in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Warsaw  and  Budapest — the  cities  of 
great  sorrow  and  great  need. 

Concert  halls,  theaters,  and  operas  are  crowded  as  never 
before,  with  the  choicest  seats  at  a  premium ;  but  true  art  is 
art  at  a  low  level.  Artists  have  moved  again  to  the  garrets, 
have  tightened  their  belts  and  walk  along  the  streets  like 
shadows.  The  holy  hush  which  used  to  prevail  when  Wag- 
ner was  sung  or  played  is  no  more,  and  in  one  of  the  best 
boxes  in  the  Berlin  Opera,  war  profiteers  were  drinking 
champagne  and  eating  sausages  while  Lohengrin 
sang  his  swan  song. 

Since  the  war,  no  great  work  of  art  has  been 
produced.  Not  for  want  of  material,  but  the  wreck- 
age has  been  so  great,  the  shores  are  so  thickly 
strewn  by  humanity's  water-soaked  treasures,  that 
the  artists  are  stunned,  and  stand  stupidly  on  the 
sands,  watching  the  remorseless  beating  of  the 
waves. 

In  statecraft  the  leaders  are  equally  helpless 
and  stupid.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  people  are 
drifting,  caught  by  the  undertow  of  alliances,  of 
balances  of  power,  economic  selfishness,  and  the 
collective  greed  of  nations.  I  met  burgomasters, 
ministers,  presidents,  and  those  makers  of  public 
opinion,  the  editors  of  the  great  newspapers. 
After  talking  with  them  I  was  impressed  anew 
by  the  fact  that  when  Solomon  prayed  for  wis- 
dom, he  knew  what  the  rulers  of  peoples  lacked 
most. 

I  went  to  Europe  a  fairly  modest  man;  but 
after  having  met  some  of  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
I  have  gained  so  much  in  self-esteem  that  I  be- 
lieve at  a  pinch  I  might  govern  a  country  or  two, 
without  more  damage  to  them  than  they  are  suf- 
fering now.  That  is  no  reflection  upon  the  men 
who  are  the  present  rulers,  they  may  even  be  an 
improvement  upon  those  from  the  hereditary 
ruling  class,  whom  they  have  displaced  with  such 
dramatic  suddenness. 

Herr  Friedrich  Ebert,  "Saddlemaster  by  the 
Gi'ace  of  God,"  was  born  in  a  narrow  street  in 
Heidelberg,  brought  up  in  the  grey  atmosphere  of 
hard  labor  and  poverty.  His  father,  a  man  whose 
back  had  grown  crooked  by  bending  over  his 
bench;  his  mother  prematurely  toothless  and  aged, 
a  shawl  over  her  head,  one  of  those  ghosts  of 
women  who  haunt  the  tenements.  When  she  rocked 
the  cradle  and  sang  her  crooning  hush-a-bye,  she 
did  not  know  that  God  would  "confound  the  wise 
and  prudent,"  she  did  not  dream  that  her  son 
would  displace  the  mighty  Hohenzollerns,  the  last 
and  the  proudest  of  them,  William  the  Second, 
King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Friedrich  Ebert  is  of  medium  height,  given  to 
Germanic  rotundity,  caring  nothing  for  pose, 
knowing  no  studied  gestures;  very  genial,  very 
gracious,  a  fairly  shrewd  politician,  and  a  man 
of  the  people,  remaining  with  the  people,  in  spite 
of  place  and  power  beyond  [Contiyiued  on  page  156 


China— And    Armaments 

By  Talcott  Williams 


CHINA  is  the  real  subject  of  the  coming  Conference 
of  the  great  powers  in  Washington  six  weeks  hence. 
If  China  can  be  settled,  all  will  be  settled. 

It  is  the  only  issue  out,  of  world  dimensions.  Latin-Amer- 
ica is  large,  geographically.  As  to  trade,  there  is  a  group 
of  department  stores  in  the  United  States  whose  exports 
and  imports  are  each  larger  than  those  of  half  the  Central 
and  South  American  states.  As  to  population,  there  are 
fewer  whites  in  Latin-America  than  there  are  in  New  York 
state.  The  force  of  the  vast  region  south  of  us  is  the  white 
population  and  some  half-breeds.  The  Near  East  has,  just 
now,  ceased  to  be  a  world  issue.  Its  day  is  to  come. 

The  Limitation  of  Armaments  in  the  conference  has  itself 
three  measures,  not  easily  passed.  As  long  as  England 
keeps  300,000,000  Asiatics  under  the  final  and  absolute  con- 
trol of  70,000,000  whites,  the  British  Empire  must  have 
enough  force  on  sea  and  land  to  make  insurrection  hopeless. 
This  may  be  good  for  India.  All  the  English  papers  and 
statesmen  say  so;  but  thinking  India  (2  per  cent)  does  not 
like  it.  The  rest  cares  little,  is  inarticulate  and  inert. 

As  long  as  Japan  wants  eventually  to  hold  300,000,000 
Chinese  under  the  highly  civilizing  control  of  70,000,000 
Japanese,  educating,  training  to  work,  developing  resources, 
creating  a  vast  army  and  navy,  able  to  face  the  world  and 
scare  the  simple  in  it,  with  an  "honest  broker's"  profit  to 
Japan,  to  the  military,  the  educated  and  educating,  the  pro- 
ducing, manufacturing,  trading,  banking  Japan,  the  Empire 
of  the  Rising  Sun  has  also  given  hostages  to  fate  and  the 
future  as  serious  as  those  of  England. 

But  there  is  this  difference  at  this  point  between  England 
and  Japan.  England  has  been  on  the  Anglo-Indian  job 
nearly  300  years  and  has  reached  the  point  where  it  can 
begin  to  make  India  a  partner  in  the  empire  job.  Japan  has 
not  got  to  this  point.  It  is  still  in  the  Clive-Hastings  period. 
It  is  setting  North  China  against  South,  absorbing,  pene- 
trating, disturbing,  stirring  up  strife,  which  requires  "the 
maintenance  of  order"  by  Japanese  troops.  Both  England 
and  Japan  are  on  the  same  job,  have  the  same  justification 
for  their  policy,  only  England  has  been  at  it  longer,  only 
England  is  England  and  Japan  is  Japan,  each  what  each  is. 
"How  do  they  differ?"  My  dear  friend,  don't  ask  me.  I  have 
too  many  friends  in  both,  care  too  much  for  both,  honor 
both  for  their  great  qualities,  and,  above  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  Huguenot  ancestor  (since  whom  these  Wil- 
liamses  have  been  writing  and  not  before),  all  my  blood  is 
English.  Asian  born,  I  see  how  noble,  how  splendid,  how 
useful  is  Japan.  English  descended,  I  cannot  but  thrill,  even 
over  Plassey  and  Assaye. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  twenty  years  ago,  to  both 
parties  was  insurance  against  Russia.  Russia  has  gone  for 
the  present — worse  off  even  than  China.  The  Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance  has  become  instead,  for  England,  insurance 
against  any  native  revolt  in  India.  Naturally,  also,  England 
can  make  no  protest  on  China  nor  give  the  Chinese  people 
protection.  All  Japan  is  doing  England  did,  when  younger 
and  at  the  same  stage.  But  while  this  has  given  England 
material  strength  and  advantage  in  India,  the  moral  loss 
(I  believe,  tho  others  do  not)  far  outweighs  the  advantage 
to  England  in  the  Great  War  of  feeling  that  English  sol- 
diers would  be  withdrawn  from  India  since  the  Japanese 
army  would  appear,  if  revolt  came.  The  wages  of  unright- 
eousness come  high.  In  India,  nothing  in  all  English  rule 
has  been  so  bitterly  resented  as  Japan  in  the  background 
of  the  Hindoo  future.  For  many  and  obvious  reasons,  India 
could  accept  the  English  "raj."  In  the  nature  of  things,  it 
is  transitory,  as  nations  and  peoples  count  time.  But  Japan ! 


There  would  be  nothing  transitory  about  the  grip  of  Japan 
on  India. 

Moreover,  of  all  lands  and  various  peoples  on  the  round 
earth,  India  has,  perforce,  gone  to  the  limit  of  the  "limita- 
tions of  armament."  The  people  are  wholly  unarmed, 
stripped  and  bare  of  every  weapon.  Under  English  rule  no 
arms,  not  even  sporting  arms,  save  at  a  hopeless  cost,  are 
permitted.  The  native  states  follow  a  like  policy.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  living  men  in  India,  known  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world,  said  to  me  a  year  ago,  with  supreme 
bitterness,  that  even  Afghanistan  could  conquer  India, 
armed  and  trained  as  it  was.  As  for  Japan,  he  added  with 
that  heartache — the  keenest  of  all  the  woes  of  man :  despair 
for  one's  own  land — that  five  generations  of  English  rule 
had  left  nature  and  conditions  such  that,  were  England  to 
grow  weak,  nothing  could  prevent  Japanese  rule,  unless 
India  were  permitted  the  freedom  in  military  and  naval 
affairs  of  the  white  English  dominions. 

CHINA,  then,  returns,  as  you  will  see,  as  the  pivot  alike 
of  the  questions  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitations  of  Armament.  Russia  is  in  sad  plight:  China 
worse.  Russia  has  still  a  government,  accepted  in  the  Euro- 
pean Empire,  and  a  powerful  army.  Evil  and  disastrous  as 
this  rule  may  be,  it  still  maintains  a  definite  sovereignty 
and  a  central  administration.  Order  is  maintained  and  the 
only  successful  criminal  seems  to  be  the  Government. 

China  has  lost  order,  for  the  village,  the  province  and  the 
Empire.  The  Chinese  Government  at  Peking  is  just  at  this 
writing  under  Japanese  direction,  tho  made  over  and  win- 
dow-dressed for  the  Conference.  Its  authority  is  precarious 
in  Peking  and  unable  to  maintain  the  old  order  of  the  Em- 
pire anywhere.  Villages  are  secure  or  not,  as  they  are  off 
the  road,  on  a  site  easily  defended,  with  a  capable  head- 
man. The  cities  are  liable  to  siege  and  sack  at  any  time. 
The  provinces,  eighteen  in  number,  once  kept  the  roads 
open,  collected  revenue  and  kept  the  peace.  Not  but  four 
or  five  do  this  now.  Roving  military  bands,  rising  to  small 
armies,  desolate  the  land,  as  they  did  in  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  when  there  were  thirty  Caesars  at  once,  as  the 
Condotieri  did  in  Italy  in  the  sixteen  hundreds,  and  as  Ger- 
many was  ravaged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Half  a  dozen 
military  dictators,  Tuchen,  play  the  part  of  the  conflicting 
Caesars  and  Imperators  in  the  period  just  mentioned.  All 
these  live  on  the  country  and  their  armed  bands  take  what 
they  please  and  do  what  they  please. 

Worse  still,  the  Canton  Government,  holding  city  and 
province  and  the  regions  about,  claims  to  be  a  de  jure 
Government  and  has  enough  title  and  army  to  cloud  the 
claim,  power  and  foreign  standing.  Famine,  rapine,  human 
misery  cover  vast  stretches  and,  since  the  Chinese  are 
peaceful,  with  an  amazing  power  in  localities  to  keep  order 
locally  and  deal  fairly  by  those  who  pass  by,  there  are 
great  stretches  where  the  villages  maintain  the  life  of 
centuries. 

No  one  can  really  speak  for  China.  The  terms  on  which 
Japan  wU  yield  Shantung,  accepted  at  Peking,  are  re- 
jected at  Canton  and  in  many  cities  are  quite  unknown. 
Foreigners  are  safe  and  their  trade  goes  on;  but  the 
Chinese  dwell  iu  excursions  and  alarm  us.  Taxes  are  not 
paid.  Revenue  is  insecure.  The  customs  duties,  mails  and 
lighthouses  run  by  foreigners  are  kept  going.  There  is  an 
army  at  Peking  and  Canton,  with  the  forces  of  ambitious 
military  aspirants  to  power. 

All  this  grows  more  acute  as  the  prospect  approaches  of 
a    final    decision    being    reached    at    Washington.    Can    the 
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powers  met  there  save  China  by  ruling-  thru  the  Pekin;^ 
Government  by  means  of  an  international  commission?  Will 
Japan  permit?  It  has  Manchuria  complete.  It  can  so  far  do 
anything-  in  Peking.  Its  troops,  cavalry  chiefly,  are  in  a 
great  curve  in  the  half-desert,  north,  northv^rest  and  west, 
about  the  fertile  lands  of  the  provinces.  Japanese  traders 
dot  the  land.  They  are  under  exterritorial  jurisdiction.  If 
they  sell  opium,  only  the  Japanese  consul  can  arrest  and 
ti'y  them.  He  is  often  distant.  No  one  can  sue  these  traders 
or  collect  debts  except  before  their  consul  and  their  con- 
sular courts.  The  Japanese  consuls  have  their  guards.  Be- 
hind them  is  the  army  and  navy  of  Japan.  Even  when  it 
affects  only  a  few  thousand  of  European  foreigners,  en- 
gaged in  large  and  important  trade,  exterritoriality  saps 
the  authority  of  the  local  government.  When  it  affects 
tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese  from  day  laborers,  shop- 
keepers, druggists,  and  lesser  people  and  larger,  exterri- 
torial rights  can  very  easily  become  a  controlling  force. 
The  Japanese  are  poor,  efficient,  industrious,  ubiquitous, 
skilled,  educated,  trained  and  using  unflinchingly  all  ex- 
territorial powers  which  free  them  from  all  local  justice 
and  jurisdiction. 

The  tools  are  all  at  hand  for  a  very  able  people,  close  at 
hand  of  great  ambition,  such  as  all  the  world's  greater 
stocks  share,  astute,  energetic,  commercial,  capable,  as  in 
Manchuria,  in  a  thousand  ways  supplant  first  the  trade  of 
other  lands  and  in  a  score  of  years  to  gain  complete  con- 
trol of  final  authority  in  one  province  after  another. 
Chinese  local  institutions  would  remain.  The  Chinese  people 
have  accepted  many  conquerors  in  the  past.  What  would  it 
mean  to  the  world  if  the  population  of  China  yielded 
an  army  and  navy  comparable  to  its  size  and  this  army 
and  navy  and  all  the  incomparable  resources  of  China  in 
coal,  steel,  oil,  textiles  and  pretty  much  everything  that  is 
mined  and  grown  were  back  of  this  military  force,  standing 
for  the  two  ablest  and  the  largest  of  the  powers  of  Asia. 

Where  would  the  United  States  be,  as  its  people,  a  cen- 
tury hence,  fronted  this  final  organization  of  two  peoples 
proud  as  only  Asiatics  are  proud,  whose  nationals  had  been 
shut  out  from  our  own  land,  by  special  laws  irritating  and 
affronting  every  Japanese  and  every  Chinese? 

If  this  is  the  world's  prospect,  then  no  "Limitation  of 
Armaments"  can  be  aught  but  transitory. 

But  if  Japan  and  the  United  States  can  come  together 
and  see  that  the  best  of  all  possibilities  for  both  is  the  de- 
velopment of  China  from  within;  then,  while  armaments 
would  remain  and  must  remain,  they  can  be  brought  within 
limits  which  would  save  both  from  grinding  taxation.  Of 
the  two,  the  United  States  can  have  any  fleet  it  pleases,  can 
equal  the  fleets  of  both  England  and  Japan  put  together. 
Japan  has  narrower  resources,  but  its  people  are  inspired  by 
a  more  homogeneous  national  sentiment  and  would  bear  any 
burdens  to  take  a  great  place  on  the  world's  stage,  and 
Japan  is  equal  to  any  position. 

Merely  to  protect  China  and  let  it  alone  is  worthless. 
That  has  been  tried  for  Latin-American  states  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  for  ten  years  Mexico,  for  one,  has  been  de- 
stroying railroads  and  resources,  and  today  has  less  of  the 
apparatus  of  civilization  and  the  security  of  states  than  it 
had  fifteen  years  ago. 

For  China,  the  Consortium  of  four  powers  is  a  good  be- 
ginning. Were  it  extended,  were  the  wise  pattern  of  the 
Chinese  customs  service  at  its  early  best  extended  to  a  con- 
stabulary, to  coordinating  the  exactions  of  "likkin" — a  pesti- 
lent tax  at  every  gate  and  boundary — to  highways,  canals 
and  railroads,  and  China  would  be,  as  its  resources  were 
developed  and  its  people  educated,  more  useful  and  fruitful 
to  Japan  and  to  the  world  than  it  could  be  to  either  if  left 
either  untouched  or  "inter-penetrated"  by  Japan. 

Such  a  solution  would  remove  the  last  great  cause  of 
great  wars  and  permit  a  permanent  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments. Once  China  was  lifted  to  civilization  by  the  mutual 


action  of  associated  powers,  nation  after  nation  would  be 
salvaged. 

A  century  ago  every  one  was  predicting  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  countries  outworn  or — as  with  those  south  of  us — 
never  well  started.  Not  one  of  these  has  ever  got  on  its  feet 
or  will,  with  the  competition  of  the  lands  which  got  the 
start  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  have  held  the  field  since. 
Japan,  shielded  from  European  competition,  developed  its 
unique  civilization,  the  idealism  of  Asia,  and  the  energy  of 
our  modern  world.  The  United  States  was  of  incomparable 
help  to  Japan  sixty  years  ago.  If  the  two  nations  can  again 
see  eye  to  eye  and  lead  in  dealing  justly  by  China,  they  will 
begin  the  pacification  of  the  world  at  the  coming  conference 
in  Washington. 

Japan  has  fortunately  yielded  in  principle  in  its  propo- 
sition of  September  13  to  the  government  at  Peking  the 
more  difficult  question  at  issue  in  the  Washington  confer- 
ence. The  Tokio  government  proposes  the  managing  of  the 
Shantung  railroad  by  the  consortium  of  the  four  powers. 
This  voluntarily  concedes  the  American  policy  as  to  China. 
Most  of  the  least  defensible  demands  made  on  China  in 
April,  1915,  are  withdrawn  or  modified.  The  entire  attitude 
and  spirit  of  Japan  in  this  most  praiseworthy  offer,  while 
not  conceding  all,  shows  a  frank  desire  to  accept  the  view 
that  China  must  be  handled  as  a  world  issue,  and  not  as 
a  mere  Far  East  issue  specially  committed  to  Japan  alone. 

Unemployment 

WHEN  citizens  of  a  free  Republic  are  auctioned  off 
to  the  highest  bidder  as  they  were  on  Boston  Com- 
mon last  week,  because  they  could  otherwise  get  no  work, 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  take  stock  of  our  boasted 
Twentieth  Century  civilization. 

The  Immigration  Tangle 

Franklin  H.  Giddings 


By 


IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  President  Harding  will  follow  up 
his  plain  speaking  on  the  immigration  situation  by  a 
vigorous  insistence  upon  honesty  and  common  sense  in 
the  administration  of  the  restrictive  law.  As  was  said  in 
these  columns  when  the  law  was  enacted,  it  falls  far  short 
of  a  satisfactory  measure  for  bringing  about  that  limitation 
of  immigration  which  has  become  necessary.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  law,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  being 
so  stupidly  or  so  dishonestly  worked  by  interested  parties, 
or  by  Government  officials,  or  by  both  as  to  produce  an 
amount  of  distress  quite  inexcusable.  The  President's  in- 
timation that  various  steamship  companies  have  been  tol- 
erating questionable  practices  by  dishonest  steamship 
agents  should  bring  out  the  facts.  If  the  steamship  com- 
panies are  not  guilty  they  are  entitled  to  exculpation  and 
release  from  public  suspicion.  If  they  are  guilty  they 
should  be  penalized  and  compelled  to  observe  the  law  in 
its  spirit  and  letter. 

It  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  any  measure  of  public 
policy  without  making  mistakes  or  inflicting  hardships. 
But  when  such  things  happen  as  the  deportation  of  chil- 
dren of  parents  living  and  permitted  to  live  in  the  United 
States,  blundering  and  cruelty  have  become  disgraceful. 

Unfortunately  these  immediate  evils  are  not  the  most 
serious  ones  resulting  from  the  immigration  tangle.  Far 
worse  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  aid  which  they  are  giving 
to  those  industrial  and  political  groups  in  our  population 
which  are  at  all  times  tirelessly  working  to  break  down 
all  barriers  and  permit  every  element  and  stratum  in 
every  population  of  the  world  to  come  into  this  country  at 
will. 

What  this  would  mean  is  distinctly  and  decisively  shown 
in  Memoir  XV  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  which 
presents  the  data  accumulated  in  the  psychological  ex- 
amination of  the  United  States  Army.  Of  the  men  whose 
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intelligence  was  tested  and  graded  some  were  native  born 
and  some  were  foreign  born.  Records  of  the  white  native 
born  and  of  each  foreign  born  nationality  are  separately 
available.  And  here  are  figures  from  the  implications  of 
which  no  escape  is  possible.  They  are  the  percentages  of 
the  men  of  each  nationality  that  attained  the  grades  of 
A  and  B: 

Eugland    19 . 7 

Scotland     13.0 

White  draft   (including  all  American  native  born  and  for- 
eign born  nationalities  drafted) 12.1 

Holland     10.7 

( 'anada     10 .  •"> 

<  i(»rmany    S .  H 

Denmark    5.4 

Sweden     4  . ."! 

Norway    4.1 

Ireland     4.1 

Turkey    :J.4 

Austria     3.4 

Russia    2.7 

(ireece    2.1 

Italy    8 

Belgium     .8 

I'olaud    .5 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  assume  that  these  figures 
measure  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  various  European 
peoples  as  wholes.  Italy,  for  example,  has  been  giving  men 
of  genius  to  the  world  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Poland  has  given  artists,  musicians,  authors  and  Madame 
Curie.  In  part  the  interpretation  of  the  percentages  is  that 
emigration  from  the  various  European  countries  has 
selected  from  the  different  countries,  different  elements. 
Most  of  the  drafted  men  of  English  birth  were  skilled 
mechanics.  Most  of  the  drafted  men  of  Italian  and  Polish 
birth  were  unskilled  laborers. 

But  these  percentages  are  a  true  picture  of  the  American 
white  population  as  a  whole  and  of  the  distribution  of 
intelligence  among  the  foreign  born  elements  now  living 
ill  this  land.  They  are  a  true  picture  of  the  distribution 
of  intelligence  which  we  should  get  on  a  vastly  enlarged 
scale  if  immigration  were  unrestricted.  They  mean  in  plain 
English  that  unrestricted  immigration  would  inevitably 
bring  the  intelligence  level  of  the  United  States  to  one  of 
the  lowest  averages  in  the  world. 

To  work  out  an  immigration  policy  that  shall  be  wise, 
just  and  workable  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  matter.  But 
we  must  make  the  attempt  and  keep  on  making  it  until  we 
succeed.  Those  Americans  who  would  give  it  up  or  are 
opposed  to  it  will  not  themselves  bear  mental  and  moral 
examination.  They  are  either  selfishly  interested  as  money 
makers  who  do  not  care  who  gets  hurt  or  what  happens 
to  posterity,  or  they  are  uninformed,  or  they  are  stupid. 
Happily  all  of  them  put  together  are  probably  a  minority 
of  our  voters. 


War  and  Work 

If  Wilson  kept  us  out  of  war,  did  Harding  keep  us  out 
of  work? 


Suppress  It 

THEODORE  Roosevelt  once  said  that  Chautauqua  was 
"the  most  American  thing  in  America." 

Certainly  the  most  un-American  thing  in  America  is  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  founded  on  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  unequal  and  that  rights  of  American  citizens 
shall  be  denied  and  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  and  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

There  ought  to  be  no  place  in  our  civilization  for  this 
lawless  and  odious  secret  association  of  self-styled  Im- 
perial Wizards,  Genii,  Dragons,  Hydras,  Titans,  Furies,  and 
Ghouls.  It  should  be  voluntarily  dissolved  or  involuntarily 
suppressed. 


Can  the  ^Tame  Ducks"  Swim? 

By  James  H.  Williams,  Able  Seaman 

THE  public  press  thruout  the  country  appears  to  have 
been  profoundly  agitated  of  late  by  a  recent  decision 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  dispose  of  a 
fleet  of  205  wooden  steamers  at  a  uniform  price  of  $2,100 
apiece. 

Just  how  far  this  press  agitation  has  been  reflected  in 
public  utterances  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  have  heard  not 
a  word  of  protest,  from  street  or  platform,  against  dis- 
posing of  the  wooden  marine  encumbrance  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. Whether  they  are  blown  up,  sold,  sunk  or  junked 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  in  so  far  as 
Uncle  Sam  is  concerned. 

The  inspiring  and  insistent  demand  for  a  great  national 
merchant  marine,  which  was  so  universally  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  now  seems  to  have  died  out  and  sub- 
sided with  the  popular  frenzy  which  engendered  it. 

As  an  American  seaman  I  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  my 
lubberly  countrymen  for  their  crass  indifference  over  the 
development  of  our  national  sea-power.  Americans,  as  a 
rule,  appear  to  entertain  no  deep-rooted  ideas,  not  to  men- 
tion ideals,  in  regard  to  maritime  greatness.  Spurred  only 
by  momentary  impulses,  or  national  commotion,  their  en- 
thusiasm seems  always  to  subside  with  the  passing  of  each 
national  crisis,  leaving  the  merchant  marine  to  "Davy 
Jones"  or  whoever  can  dispose  of  it. 

But  the  building  of  these  wooden  ships  has  involved  a 
grave  national  scandal,  and  some  disgusted  citizens  believe 
they  should  be  sunk  or  blown  up  to  hide  our  national  shame. 
To  blow  them  up  would  be  a  national  crime,  and  would 
cover  the  seas  with  dangerous  obstructive  debris  that  would 
soon  become  an  international  menace  to  safe  navigation, 
and  might  embroil  us  in  serious  marine  entanglements  with 
other  commercial  powers. 

To  sink  them,  instead  of  hiding  our  national  shame, 
would  only  make  our  humiliation  more  complete,  and  em- 
phasize the  guilt  of  those  responsible  for  their  construction. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  newspapers  insist,  we  should  use 
them  in  some  practical  way  to  uphold  our  national  self-re- 
spect at  least.  To  give  them  away  to  be  devoted  to  public 
works  would  certainly  be  more  honorable  than  to  sell  them 
for  a  bagatelle  to  private  bidders. 

Many  of  these  ships,  it  has  been  suggested,  which  are 
known  to  be  worthless  for  commercial  purposes,  could  be 
utilized  by  the  Engineering  Department  in  harbor  and 
river  improvement  work.  That  I  believe  to  be  true.  ]Many 
of  these  worthless  hulks  could  be  stripped  and  disem- 
boweled, and  then  filled  with  broken  stone,  or  concrete,  and 
sunk  as  foundation  mats  for  breakwaters,  or  jetties  at  the 
entrances  to  our  many  bar  harbors  to  keep  out  the  silt, 
divert  the  stream  and  preserve  the  navigable  depth  of  water 
at  channel  mouth. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  many  of 
those  ships,  especially  those  of  the  steel  strapped  type,  are 
really  serviceable,  or  could  easily  be  made  so,  for  many 
years'  profitable  trade  in  the  merchant  marine.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  leaving  them  in  the  discard  all  these  years 
has  been,  I  think,  because  certain  interests  did  not  want 
them  to  be  operated,  and  other  interests,  like  the  present 
bidders,  have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  them 
on  the  "gimme"  plan. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  old  Noah,  and  probably  long  be- 
fore, it  has  been  an  established  principle  of  naval  construc- 
tion that  sound  ships  cannot  be  built  of  unsound  or  un- 
seasoned timber.  The  best  ships  that  ever  bore  a  proud 
ensign  aloft  were  built  of  timber,  but  the  frames  and  plank- 
ing that  entered  into  their  hulls  had  to  be  well  selected, 
even  before  the  trees  were  felled,  and  well  seasoned  after- 
ward. 

But  in  building  any  wooden  ship  beyond  a  certain  length 
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and  size,  no  matter  how  choice  or  well  seasoned  the  lumber 
may  be,  the  hull  must  be  doubly  stiffened  and  braced  thru- 
out  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  sheer  planking,  or 
plating  to  prevent  buckling. 

I  could  personally  name  a  number  of  splendidly  built 
ships  which  have  proven  defective  thru  this  very  neglect. 

In  the  construction  of  a  wooden  ship  the  butts,  where 
the  planking  joins  end  to  end,  constitute  the  weakest  part, 
but  in  a  steel  ship  the  strongest,  because  the  steel  plates, 
instead  of  being  united  end  to  end  and  bolted  sepai'ately, 
are  lapped  over  each  other  and  riveted  together  and  to  the 
inside  frame  by  the  same  operation,  thereby  doubling  the 
strength  at  the  joints. 

IN  respect  to  the  superstrengthened  wooden  ships  now 
owned  by  the  Shipping  Board  I  believe  many  of  them, 
especially  those  of  the  Ballin  type,  are  perfectly  seaworthy, 
and  with  certain  modifications  in  their  rig  and  propelling 
apparatus,  could  be  very  profiitably  employed  in  certain 
classes  of  offshore  and  coastwise  trade  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  in  those  of  the  United  States 
timber  fleet  which  the  Shipping  Board  has  attempted  to 
operate  is  the  fact  that  their  hulls  are  not  structurally 
capable  of  withstanding  the  constant  racking  of  their 
machinery  in  a  seaway. 

The  same  cause  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  the  old 
"Metropolis"  and  the  "Empire  State"  as  passenger  car- 
riers fifty  years  ago.  Those  palatial  steamers,  the  crack 
ships  of  their  day  on  the  famous  Old  Colony  Line,  running 
between  New  York  and  New  England,  were  built  for  speed 
as  well  as  carrying  capacity  and  comfort  of  passengers. 
They  were  built,  too,  at  a  period  when  ships  were  still  be- 
ing constructed  "on  honor,"  and  our  daddies  were  still 
proud  of  an  oaken  keel.  But  after  a  few  years'  service 
it  was  found  that  the  mighty  jarring  of  their  powerful  en- 
gines had  shaken  their  seams  all  open  and  loosened  their 
frames  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  unsafe,  even 
for  traffic  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  they  were  placed 
permanently  out  of  commission. 

The  would-be  purchasers  of  the  205  ships  above  re- 
ferred to  assert  their  intention  to  employ  them  in  the 
Caribbean  trade. 

The  Caribbean  is,  usually,  a  placid  zone  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  a  tragic  zone  in  the  hurricane  season, 
from  mid-July  until  after  the  Equinox  in  early  October. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  a  region  of  boisterous  but 
not  dangerous  weather  for  well  found  ships. 

In  their  present  condition,  it  is  probably  true  that  these 
suspected  wooden  ships  would  prove  dangerous  in  any 
trade.  But,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  with  some  altera- 
tions to  their  navigating  equipment,  they  might  not  only 
prove  seaworthy,  but  highly  profitable. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  machinery  now  installed  in 
many  of  these  ships  could  be  taken  out  and  sold  for  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  installing  the  modified  rig. 

Among  other  possible  uses  to  which  these  hulks  may  be 
adapted,  it  is  furthermore  proposed  to  install  fifty  of  them 
as  floating  supports  to  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Hudson 
River,  while  the  projected  North  River  suspension  bridge 
is  in  course  of  construction. 

As  to  whether  this  plan  will  prove  feasible  or  not  I  must 
leave  to  time  and  the  engineers  to  decide.  But  as  a  prac- 
tical sailor  I  maintain  that  if  fifty  of  those  ships,  moored 
bow  and  stern  in  a  three  mile  line  from  Manhattan  to  the 
Jersey  shore,  are  capable  of  supporting  all  the  approaches 
and  supports  to  a  pontoon  bridge  of  such  mammoth  extent, 
and  in  addition  all  the  incalculable  weight  and  strain  of 
the  unlimited  traffic  it  would  have  to  bear;  and  if  in  addi- 
tion they  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  titanic  strain  im- 
posed upon  their  cables  by  the  constant  surge  of  the  daily 
ebb  and  flow  of  a  four  knot  current,  and  the  irresistible 
hug  and  tug  of  the  implacable  masses  of  drift  ice  piling 


with  insistent  clamor  about  their  devoted  hulls  every  win- 
ter for  ten  long  years; — if  these  discredited  hulls,  I  main- 
tain, are  capable  of  withstanding  this  superimposed  test 
which  will  be  exacted  of  the  ships  selected  by  the  engineers 
for  bridge  supports,  then  they  are  plenty  good  enough  to 
go  to  sea  and  earn  some  money  to  redeem  their  reputa- 
tions, and  retrieve  the  good  name  of  American  shipbuilders. 

By  dismantling  the  best  of  these  pre-condemned  steam- 
ers, and  converting  them  into  bald-headed  schooners,  with 
three,  four,  or  five  masts,  according  to  size  and  con- 
venience, and  equipping  them  with  auxiliary  oil  motors, 
in  place  of  the  mammoth  steam  engines  already  installed 
in  them,  a  good  many  of  them  could  be  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  continuous  and  very  profitable  lumber  trade 
to  the  River  Plate. 

For  many  years  the  New  England  lumber  companies 
have  carried  on  a  very  constant  and  profitable  trade  in  this 
commodity  with  River  Plate  ports.  They  have  bought  up, 
from  time  to  time,  all  the  discarded  sailing  tonnage  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  that  came  their  way,  and  impressing  it  into 
the  River  Plate  trade,  have  practically  monopolized  the 
business,  earning  large  fortunes  thereby.  The  secret  of 
their  success  has  been  due  to  three  principal  conditions. 

First:  the  great  demand  for,  and  national  dearth  of 
building  lumber  in  Argentina; 

Second:  the  inability  of  steamers  to  compete  with  them., 
because  of  the  prohibitive  price  of  coal  all  along  the  coasts 
of  South  America, 

And  third:  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  source  of  supply. 

Thus  the  Boston  and  Portland,  and  largely  the  Canadian 
lumber  companies  have  been  able  for  years  to  defy  steam 
navigation  and  maintain  a  very  profitable  trade  in  wind- 
jammers, even  when  their  ships  have  been  blacklisted  by 
hostile  interests  and  compelled  to  retraverse  the  intervening 
five  or  six  thousand  nautical  miles  to  their  home  ports  on 
ballast. 

A  number  of  other  trades  might  be  mentioned  in  which 
these  modified  "lame  ducks"  could  be  profitably  operated, 
if  the  Shipping  Board  could  only  be  persuaded  to  exhibit 
a  little  more  real  sea-sense,  and  eliminate  some  of  its  book- 
learned  nonsense. 

Mr.  Lasker  is  admittedly  a  confirmed  land  lubber,  and, 
however  great  his  business  ability,  his  judgment  is  bound 
to  be  swayed  by  the  powerful  shipping  interests,  repre- 
sented by  the  able  associates  with  which  he  has  felt  con- 
strained to  surround  himself  for  the  benefit  of  their  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  maritime  affairs.  It  is  just  the  amount 
of  practical  knowledge  they  are  determined  to  keep  to 
themselves  that  is  destined  to  destroy  all  calculations  pro- 
pounded by  the  Shipping  Board.  For  it  is  the  open  and 
avowed  intention  of  the  United  Shipowners  Associations  to 
disqualify  the  Shipping  Board,  prevent -it  from  functioning, 
and  acquire  the  government  built  ships  for  private  opera- 
tion "as  near  the  zero  mark  as  possible."  So  assert  the 
latest  editions  of  their  private  and  privileged  shipping 
organs. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  its  subsidiaries,  has  been 
using  the  bald-headed  type  of  fore  and  aft  vessels,  such 
as  I  have  described,  in  their  River  Plate  trade  for  a  num 
ber  of  years,  with  evident  success,  and  it  would  be  wise 
for  those  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  bear  well  in  mind  that  the  oil  monopolists 
are  seldom  guilty  of  business  blunders,  ashore  or  afloat. 

Neither  the  shipowners  nor  the  seamen  desire  an  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  government  ownership  of  the  merchant 
marine.  But  the  seamen,  at  least,  possess  enough  pride  and 
patriotism  to  wish  success  to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  until  such  time  as  its  public  achievements  will  have 
earned  for  its  officials  the  modicum  of  success  as  maritime 
promoters  to  which  they  should  aspire,  and  dispel  the  pre- 
vailing notion  that  American  ships  can  be  bought  with 
a  promise  or  sold  for  a  song. 


The  Story  of  the  Week 


Further  Irish  Negotiations 

THE  British  Government  made  on  September  8  a 
specific  and  resolute  reply  to  Eamon  De  Valera's 
rejection  of  its  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  Dominion 
status  for  Ireland  and  his  demand  for  a  settlement  on 
the  basis  of  "consent  of  the  governed."  Lloyd  George 
pointed  out  that  while  the  principle  of  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed  was  the  foundation  of  British 
constitutional  development,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
cept an  interpretation  of  it  which  would  commit  the  British 
Government  in  advance  to  grant  any  demands  which  Ire- 
land might  make,  even  to  the  repudiation  of  the  Crown 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  republic.  Such  an  interpretation, 
made  general,  would  undermine  the  fabric  of  every  demo- 
cratic state  and  send  the  civilized  world  back  into  tribal- 
ism. Deprecating  any  further  correspondence,  therefore, 
he  asked  the  Irish  leader  for  a  definite  reply  as  to  whether 
he  was  prepared  "to  enter  a  conference  to  ascertain  how 
the  association  of  Ireland  with  the  community  of  nations 
known  as  the  British  Empire  could  best  be  reconciled  with 
Irish  national  aspirations."  He  concluded  by  suggesting  a 
meeting  at  Inverness  on  September  20. 

The  general  estimate  of  the  British  press  was  that  in 
this  communication  the  Prime  Minister  had  gone  to  the 
utmost  permissible  limit  for  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Irish  problem.  The  Irish  press  took  a  hopeful  view 
of  it,  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  declaring  that  it  opened 
the  door  of  peace  wider  than  ever  before,  and  the  Irish 
Independent  expressing  hope  that  the  proposed  conference; 
would  be  held.  These  are  not,  it  is  true,  Sinn  Fein  organs; 
which  indeed  do  not  exist — in  Ireland.  But  that  they  wer2 
in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  was 
generally  believed  and  indeed  pretty  clearly  indicated. 

The  Dail  Eireann  Cabinet  met  on  September  9  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  decided  to  summon  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Dail  Eireann  for  September  14  to  take  final  action.  But 
on  September  12  it  was  officially  announced  at  Dublin  by 
the  Sinn  Fein  authorities  that  a  formal  reply  to  the  Brit- 
ish invitation  had  been  forwarded  to  Lloyd  George  accept- 
ing the  invitation.  From  London  came  a  report  that  the 
acceptance  contained  a  reservation  concerning  the  al- 
legiance of  Ireland  to  the  British  Crown,  tho  the  invitation 
expressly  made  such  allegiance 
a  sine,  qiva  non  of  holding 
the  conference.  Ruling  out  the 
reservation  as  inadmissible  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  invitation, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  on  the 
one  hand  Sinn  Fein  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  and  participa- 
tion in  the  conference  would  be 
tantamount  to  agreement  to  re- 
main in  the  British  Empire  and 
under  the  British  Crown,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  British 
government  would  be  committed 
to  the  granting  of  all  Irish  na- 
tionalistic demands  short  of 
actual  secession. 

The  most  dubious  factor  in 
the  present  problem  appears  to 
be  Ulster.  That  province  re- 
mains inflexible  in  its  refusal  to 
be  merged  with  the  rest  of  Ire- 


land and  in  its  resolution  to  maintain  the  present  Home 
Rule  act  and  its  own  Northern  Parliament.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Sinn  Fein  government  will  consent  to  such 
a  separate  status  for  Ulster.  Hitherto  it  has  refused  to  do 
so,  insisting  that  Ulster  be  coerced  into  sharing  the  general 
fortunes  of  the  whole  island.  But  that  Great  Britain  would 
herself  apply  such  coercion,  or  would  peraiit  the  South  of 
Ireland  to  apply  it  at  cost  of  civil  war,  is  not  to  be  supposed. 

Much  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Irish  delegation.  One  report  was  that  Eamonn  De  Valera 
would  not  attend  the  conference  and  that  the  delegation 
would  be  led  instead  by  Arthur  Griffith,  the  Sinn  Fein  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs;  while  another  was  that  De 
Valera  would  go  to  the  conference  as  before,  with  Griffith, 
as  his  colleague. 

Other  probable  members  ere  said  to  be  Robert  Barton,- 
who  until  this  last  errand  has  been  the  Sinn  Fein  courier 
in  intercourse  with  the  British  Government;  Professor 
McNeill,  and  Erskine  Childers. 

Bavaria  and  Berhn 

THE  age-long  animosity  between  Bavaria  and  Prussia 
flamed  up  to  an  ominous  hight  on  September  10,  when 
the  Government  of  the  former  country  openly  refused  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  that  at  Berlin.  This  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  attack  upon  the  Berlin  Government  already 
noted  as  having  begun  at  Munich  on  September  2,  under 
the  inspiration  and  direction  of  the  military-royalist-reac- 
tionary element,  and  apparently  aiming  at  either  the  over- 
throw of  the  German  Republic  or  the  complete  separation  of 
Bavaria  therefrom.  The  Bavarian  Government  scornfully 
rejected  the  Berlin  offer  of  a  compromise  on  the  chief  points 
of  difference  between  the  two,  declaring  that  it  would  not 
submit  to  "any  diminution  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Ba- 
varia." 

At  the  same  time  there  were  widespread  popular 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  former  Crown  Prince,  Rup- 
precht. 

The  Diet  at  Munich,  however,  refused  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  instead  of  approving  its  rejection 
of  the  Berlin  proposals,  as  the  Minister-President,  Dr.  von 
Kahr,  demanded,  adopted  instead  a  resolution  yielding  to 
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The  conductor: 


All  aboard,  gentlemen — but  no  excess  luggage,  if  you  please!" 
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the  authority  of  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment in  all  national  affairs.  Thereupon, 
on  September  11,  the  Minister-Presi- 
dent and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr. 
EothCj  resigned. 

As  the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  had 
been  less  antagonistic  to  Berlin,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  it  would  remain  in  office,  but 
on  September  12  all  the  rest  of  the  min- 
isters  surrendered   their  portfolios. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Ger- 
man government  will  form  a  new  Cab- 
inet which  will  act  in  harmony  with 
the  national  government  at  Berlin,  and 
thus  abate  what  seemed  at  one  time  to 
be  developing  an  unescapably  grave 
peril  to  the  future  stability  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  German   Republic. 


Broun  in   Chicago  Daily  .Vfws 
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Under  soviet  rule 


The  Work  of  Russian  Relief 

AMERICAN  relief  of  starving  Russians  has  actually 
begun.  Eighteen  railway  cars  of  food  from  America 
reached  Moscow  on  September  9,  and  twenty-three  more 
were  on  their  way  thither.  With  these  supplies  kitchens 
are  being  opened  at  Moscow,  Samara  and  Kazan.  On  the 
same  date  an  American  food  kitchen  was  actually  opened 
at  Petrograd,  at  which  hundreds  of  children  were  fed  with 
rice  pudding,  rolls  and  cocoa;  the  first  such  food  that 
stricken  city  had  seen  for  years.  How  vast  a  task  is  before 
the  American  Relief  Administration  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  its  agents  report  that  of  the  million  and 
a  third  children  in  the  province  of  Kazan,  fully  a  millio.i 
are  acutely  suffering  from  starvation.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  no  serious  friction  between  the  American  adminis- 
trators and  the  Soviet  government,  the  latter  apparently 
respecting  and  fulfilling  the  guarantees  which  Secretary 
Hoover  required. 

Unfortunately  the  relief  work  undertaken  by  other  coun- 
tries does  not  fare  so  well.  The  British  Government  is  dis 
satisfied  with  the  plans  proposed  by  Dr.  Frithiof  Nansen, 
fearing  that  under  them  little  food  would  get  much  fur- 
ther than  Petrograd,  and  that  it  would  there  be  distributed 
with  the  primary  aim  of  bolstering  up  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  adding  to  its  prestige.  France  takes  a  similar 
view  of  the  situation,  and  in  consequence  the  Supreme 
Allied  Council  has  appointed  an  International  Russian  Re- 
lief Commission,  to  investigate  conditions  in  Russia  and 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  relief  by  the  Allies.  A 
message    was   sent   to   the    Soviet    government,    requesting 


that  the  Commission  be  permitted  to  enter  Russia  and 
make  a  tour  of  inspection  thru  the  famine-stricken  regions 
there. 

This  request  the  Soviet  government  refused  to  grant, 
with  a  showing  of  resentment  and  wrath  at  the  making 
of  it.  Mr.  Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet  Commissary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  sent  on  September  8  an  identical  note  to  the  four 
Allied  Powers — Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 
— denouncing  the  proposal  to  send  such  a  Commission  as 
"a  monstrous  sneer  at  the  fate  of  starving  Russia"  and  as 
"unthinkable,  and  designed  to  give  Russia's  enemies  oppor- 
tunities of  spying  into  its  affairs." 

The  Allies  recall  the  former  declaration  of  the  Soviet 
government,  that  upon  the  reopening  of  Russia  to  the  trade 
of  the  world,  only  the  partisans  of  Sovietism  would  be  per- 
mitted to  profit  from  it,  and  the  more  recent  suggestion 
that  relief,  if  not  sufficient  for  all,  should  first  be  given  to 
the  fighting  men  of  the  Soviet  armies,  and  withheld  from 
children  and  the  aged;  and  in  view  of  these  things  they 
express  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  entrusting  the  distribu- 
tion of  relief  solely  to  the  Soviets. 

The  best  hope  of  the  situation  seems  at  present  to  lie  in 
the  declared  willingness  of  the  Soviet  government  to  ac- 
cept aid  on  the  same  terms  as  those  governing  the  relief 
work  of  America. 


Japan  and  China 


THE  Japanese  Government  has  been  making  overtures 
to  China,  apparently  with  a  view  to  composing  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries  before  the  meeting^ 
at  Washington  of  the  International  Conference  on  the  Far 
East.  The  Japanese  Minister  at  Pekin  on  September  8 
handed  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  a  memorandum 
containing  Japan's  proposals  of  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  retrocession  of  Shantung;  to  the  effect  that  Japan 
should  return  to  China  all  the  "leased"  territory  of  that 
province,  with  full  sovereignty  and  political  rights,  and 
should  withdraw  therefrom  all  Japanese  troops;  but  that 
the  railroads  now  in  existence  and  the  mines  should  be 
under  joint  Chinese  and  Japanese  operation  and  control. 

It  was  semi-officially  stated,  also,  that  Japan  was  willing 
tc  cancel  the  major  part  of  the  "twenty-one  demands" 
which  she  made  upon  China  in  1915,  especially  relating  to 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 

Four  days  later  it  was  reported  from  Pekin,  on  what 
was  described  as  indubitable  authority,  that  the  Chinese 
government  would  decline  to  accept  these  Japanese  offers, 
preferring  to  have  the  whole  matter  of  her  relations  with 
Japan  considered  by  the  Washington  conference;  and,  in 
case  she  does  finally  accept  the  proffered  terms,  preferring 
to  do  so  at  the  Conference  table  rather  than  in  private 
negotiation,   in   order  that  the   other   powers   in   the    Con- 
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ference  may  be  jointly  responsible  for  their  faithful  ful- 
fillment. In  anticipation  of  such  reference  of  her  affairs  to 
the  Conference,  China  is  preparing  to  send  to  Washington 
four  of  her  ablest  statesmen  and  a  numerous  company  of 
advisers  representing  all  the  various  important  interests 
of  the  republic. 

"For  Limitation  of  Armament" 

DEFINITE  and  substantial  progress  is  being  made  in 
preparation  for  the  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of 
Armament,  at  Washington.  Announcement  was  made  on 
September  9  that  the  American  delegates  .will  be  four  in 
number,  namely:  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretai-y  of 
State;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Majority  Leader  in  the  Senate;  Elihu  Root,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State  and  Senator,  and  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Tribunal  at  The  Hague;  and  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood, Senator  from  Alabama  and  Minority  Leader  in  that 
body.  These  delegates  will  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  coun- 
cil of  twelve  members,  chosen  for  their  expert  knowledge 
of  military,  naval,  aeronautical,  economic,  political  and 
international  affaii's.  The  other  nations  participating  will 
send  four  delegates  each,  but  there  will  be  no  restriction 
upon  the  numbers  of  their  advisers  and  assistants.  Since 
they  will  not  enjoy  the  Americans'  advantage  of  being- 
close  to  their  seat  of  government,  it  is  expected  that  their 
staffs  will  be  numerous,  comprising  perhaps  several  hun- 
dred each. 

Secretary  Hughes  has  been  at  pains  to  explain  that  the 
common  reference  to  the  gathering  as  a  "disarmament 
conference"  is  incorrect  and  misleading,  and  if  persisted 
in  might  have  the  unfortunate  and  unjust  effect  of  making 
it  seem  that  the  body  did  not  live  up  to  its  name.  "The 
proper  and  official  term,"  he  says,  "is  'The  Conference  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armament,'  an  entirely  different  and 
distinct  subject." 


r?icmo«  in  Detroit  .Veic* 

You   never   heard    raddies   rave   about    golf 

Mr.  Root   and  the  League    Court 

MUCH  disappointment  was  felt  and  expressed  among 
the  delegates  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  on 
September  12,  at  Elihu  Root's  positive  declination  to  accept 
election  as  a  judge  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
which  the  League  is  about  to  create.  Mr.  Root  had  been  the 
favorite  candidate  of  several  of  the  nations  represented  in 


the  League,  and  would  almost  certainly  have  received  prac- 
tically if  not  quite  unanimous  election,  and  would  probably, 
it  was  thought,  have  been  chosen  Presiding  Justice  of  the 
court.  His  declination  was  widely  interpreted  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  United  States  would  continue  to  support  the 
Permanent  Tribunal  at  The  Hague,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  would  ignore  the  new  court  of  the  League.  This 
caused  Leon  Bourgeois,  the  head  of  the  French  delegation 
to  the  League,  to  discuss,  in  what  was  described  as  the  most 
notable  speech  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  question  whether,  because  of  the  refusal  of  this 
country  to  join  it,  the  moral  influence  of  the  League  was 
decreasing.  Anxiety,  he  said,  had  been  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States  in  not  only  refusing  to  join  the  League 
but  also  calling  an  international  conference  to  do  the  very 
work  which  the  League  was  intended  to  do;  a  conference 
of  which  Mr.  Root  was  to  be  a  member,  although  he  declined 
membership  in  the  League  court.  He  did  not  think  that 
there  was  any  real  cause  for  anxiety.  "We  have  every  re- 
spect," he  said,  "for  national  ideas,  nay,  for  national  preju- 
dices. We  shall  go  on  with  our  work,  conscious  that  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing,  and  leaving  other  people  to  go  their 
own  way.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  other  peoples  also  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  disarmament,  inspired  by  the  same 
principle  as  ourselves.  They  are  working  for  the  same 
object  we  are,  and  we  wish  them  every  success  in  their 
work.  We  need  only  wait  for  the  same  sentiment  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  bring  both  sides  to  a  common  un- 
derstanding, in  order  to  attain  the  reign  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice." 

The  Americas  and  the  League 

AMERICAN  affairs,  both  North  and  South,  were  promi- 
nent if  not  dominant  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  Augustin  Edwards, 
head  of  the  Chilean  delegation,  on  September  7,  declared 
that  Chile  would  challenge  the  authority  of  the  League 
to  intervene  in  any  international  matters  pertaining  solely 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  was  in  reply  to  the  de- 
mand of  Bolivia  that  the  League  should  move  for  revision 
of  the  treaty  of  1904  under  which  that  country  was  de- 
prived of  its  frontage  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Bolivian 
demand  was  based  upon  the  principle  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  "Fourteen  Points"  in 
which  he  insisted  that  Poland,  when  made  independent, 
"should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea," 
while  the  Chilean  reply  was  based  upon  the  provision  in 
Article  XXI  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
that  nothing  in  that  instrument  should  affect  the  validity 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Fear  was  felt  that  Chile  migh: 
follow  this  utterance  by  withdrawal  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Assembly,  as  Argentina  did  last  year,  if  it  were  de- 
cided to  act  favorably  upon  Bolivia's  demand,  and  that 
Bolivia  might  withdraw  if  such  favorable  action  were 
denied;  and  it  was  observed  with  regret  that  eight  other 
Latin  American  countries  were  abstaining  from  participa 
tion  in  the  meeting.  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  said  that  Chile 
had  no  such  intention  "at  present." 

Four  days  later  other  counsels  appeared  to  pi-evail  with 
the  Chilean  government,  and  it  consented  to  refer  the 
dispute  with  Bolivia  to  an  international  commission,  which 
should  be  charged  not  with  a  final  settlement  of  it  but 
with  determining  whether  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  competent  to  deal  with  it;  the  presumption 
being  that  if  this  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  Assem- 
bly would  order  the  whole  case  to  be  referred  to  the  new 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  final  judgment.  To  this 
arrangement  the   Bolivian  delegate  cordially  assented. 

During  the  debate  over  this  matter  the  head  of  the 
Colombian  delegation,  A.  F.  Restrepo,  declared  that  his 
country   would    be    foremost    in    seeking   membership    in    a 
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new  Association  of  Nations,  if  President  Harding,  develop- 
ing the  suggestions  and  intimations  already  made  by  him, 
should  undertake  the  formation  of  such  an  organization; 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  all  the  other  South  and 
Central  American  republics  would  do  likewise.  This  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  would  withdraw  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  tho  he  was  doubtful  as  to  whether 
public  opinion  would  approve  membership  in  two  such 
bodies. 

The  inclination  to  forsake  the  League  for  a  new  Asso- 
ciation he  attributed  partly  to  the  rejection  by  the 
League  of  Argentina's  proposed  amendment  to  the  Cov- 
enant, making  all  sovereign  States  ipso  facto  members 
cf  the  League  unless  they  voluntarily  abstained  from 
membership;  but  still  more  to  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  League,  a  refusal  which  he  regarded 
as  irrevocable.  Following  this.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
others  declared  that  the  non-participation  of  the  United 
States  was  undoubtedly  hampering  the  activities  and 
beneficence  of  the  League. 

Meantime  on  September  8,  thru  a  note  of  August  8  to 
the  French  Government  the  United  States  notified  the 
League  that  it  would  insist  upon  equal  rights,  privileges 
and  interests  with  League  powers  in  the  "Mandates"  ovei- 
former  German  and  Turkish  possessions.  Such  mandates, 
Secretary  Hughes  pointed  out,  were  made  possible  only 
thru  the  victory  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to 
which  the  United  States  essentially  contributed.  He  there- 
fore proposed  that,  altho  this  country  was  not  a  member 
of  the  League,  no  mandates  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
League,  or  after  adoption  be  changed,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Government.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy,  it  was  said  at  Washington  on  September  10, 
that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  make  special 
agreements,  preferably  in  the  form  of  treaties,  with  the 
Allies. 

South  American  Postal  Rates 

THE  gratifying  prospect  of  lower  postal  rates  between 
this  country  and  South  America  was  afforded  in  the 
action,  taken  on  September  11,  of  the  Pan-American 
Postal  Congress  at  Buenos  Aires,  to  the  effect  that  each 
country  should  be  free  to  fix  its  own  foreign  postal  rates, 
provided  that  such  rates  do  not  exceed  five  cents  in  United 
States  money  for  each  unit 
of  first-class  mail,  or 
"within  the  half  of  the 
equivalent  in  dollars  for 
the  maximum  fixed  by  the 
Universal  Postal  Congress 
at  Madrid" — that  maxi- 
mum being  50  centimes,  or 
ten  cents. 

This  is  believed  to 
portend  a  reduction  of 
United  States  letter  rates 
to  South  American  coun- 
tries from  five  cents,  as  it 
is  at  present,  to  two  cents, 
as  it  now  is  to  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  Panama,  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Such  a  reduction  would 
doubtless  stimulate  com- 
mercial correspondence 
and  facilitate  the  exten- 
sion of  American  trade  in 
those  countries,  and  be 
another  long  step  toward 
the  realization  of  the  ideal 
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long  advocated   by   Mr.   Henniker   Heaton   in   England,   of 
"world-wide  penny  postage." 

The  Central  American  Federation 

SIMPLE  ceremonies,  briefly  announced  to  the  world, 
marked  on  September  10  what  was  substantially  the 
recreation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  America. 
On  that  day  at  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  repre- 
sentatives of  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  Salvador  signed 
the  Constitution  of  the  new  nation,  and  planted  a  memorial 
tree;  and  writs  were  issued  for  the  holding  of  elections  in 
the  three  States  on  October  15,  for  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council.  It  was  arranged  to  raise  the  national  flag  of 
the  Federation  on  September  21,  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Central 
America,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to  that  emblem;  at  which 
time  it  was  hoped  that  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  would 
unite  with  the  thi-ee  States  which  were  already  joined  to- 
gether. 

This  achievement,  which  should  prove  most  beneficial  to 
the  Central  American  peoples,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  United  States,  because  of  our  relation  to  former  at- 
tempts at  Central  American  union. 

The  first  of  these  was  in  1823,  when  the  five  States 
established  a  federal  government  at  Guatemala  City,  un- 
der the  Presidency  of  Manuel  Jose  Arce,  of  Salvador.  The 
new  nation  was  promptly  recognized  by  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  as  promptly,  in  the  first  few  months  of  its 
career,  performed  two  noteworthy  acts.  One  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  in  which  it  preceded  all  other  American 
nations. 

The  other  was  the  calling  of  the  Panama  Congress,  at 
which  it  was  hoped  to  form  a  League  of  Nations  compris- 
ing all  the  republics  of  North,  Central  and  South  America. 
Altho  President  John  Quincy  Adams  expressed  the  deepest 
interest  in  that  Congress,  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  Clay,  declared  that  it  would  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
the  world's  history,  the  pro-slavery  elements  which  con- 
trolled the  United  States  Congress  were  hostile  to  it  be- 
cause of  Central  America's  emancipation  of  negroes,  and 
therefore  would  not  permit  this  country  to  be  represented 
at  Panama.  Our  abstention  caused  a  certain  alienation  be- 
tween this  country  and  Central  America.  It  also,  by  de- 
priving those    States   of  the  fellowship   and   guidance   for 

which  they  had  looked  to  us,  caused 
discouragement  and  demoralization, 
and  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  federation  in  1838. 

Other  attempts  at  union,  less  than 
a  score  of  years  later,  were  defeated 
by  the  buccaneering  of  the  American 
slavery  propagandist,  William 
Walker,  who  by  his  machinations  kept 
Central  America  in  a  state  of  war  for 
a  considerable  time  and,  thru  the  fact 
that  he  enjoyed  the  sympathy  if  not 
the  encouragement  of  two  pro-slavery 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in- 
creased the  estrangement  between  the 
two  countries. 

Finally  in  1907  the  way  to  union 
seemed  opened,  under  the  patronage 
and  aid  of  the  United  States,  when 
under  a  treaty  made  at  Washington 
the  five  States  formed  a  League  of 
Nations  with  an  International  Court 
of  Justice  to  which  all  disputes  among 
them  were  to  be  referred  for  adjudi- 
cation. 

But  having  benevolently  aided  in 
the  creation  of  that  court,  a  few  years 
later,    for    the    sake    of    making    and 
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maintaining  a  selfish 
treaty  with  Nicaragua, 
our  government  practi- 
cally compelled  its  aboli- 
tion, and  planted  the  seeds 
of  dissension  and  actual 
war  in  its  place;  inciting 
Nicaragua  to  defy  the 
Judgment  of  the  court  and 
supporting  her  in  so  do- 
ing. This  triple  record  of 
marplotry  is  not  pleasant 
to  recall.  But  it  will  hap- 
pily not  debar  this  coun- 
try from  felicitating  Cen- 
tral America  upon  its 
achievement,  or  from  cul- 
tivating with  that  Federal 
Republic  relations  both 
cordial  and  mutually  be- 
neficent. 

At  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  celebration  of 
the  independence  of  the 
Central  American  Repub- 
lics, held  at  Guatemala 
City,  the  United  States 
Navy  was  especially  in- 
vited to  take  part.  Rear 
Admiral  Casey  B.  Mor- 
gan, commander  of  the 
special  service  squadron, 
went  as  the  navy's  repre- 
sentative. 


ttiternational 

Unemployed  men.  desperate  to  find  work,  stood  on 
a  "slave  block"'  in  Boston  Common  the  other  day 
and  were  offered  at  auction  by  "Mr.  Zero,"  the  well- 
known  philanthropist,  who  has  constituted  himseK 
champion  of  the  unemployed.  This  sensational  pub- 
lic sale  of  their  services  brought  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, but  very  little  real  return.  The  best  bid  was 
$2  cash  and  room  and  board  for  a  week.  The  man 
shown  on  the  auction  block  with  "Mr.  Zero"  in  this 
photograph  is  (like  many  of  the  unemployed)  an 
ex-soldier 


Enforcing  Arbitral  Awards 

THE  insistence  of  the  United  States  that  Panama  should 
abide  by  the  arbitral  award  which  was  made  in  her 
boundary  dispute  with  Costa  Rica  has  proved  effective. 
Costa  Rican  officials  and  troops  took  formal  possession  of 
the  Coto  territory  on  September  9,  without  resistance  by 
Panama;  United  States  forces  watching  operations  from 
afar  off  but  having  no  occasion  to  intervene. 

The  decree  of  the  Panaman  government  that  a  month's 
public  mourning  be  observed  is  significant  chiefly  as  a  dis- 
play of  temperament,  while  the  insistence  of  the  United 
States  has  established  the  fact  that  arbitral  awards  volun- 
tarily sought  must  be  accepted  and  enforced,  even  tho  they 
may  not  be  to  the  liking  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy. That  principle  must  prevail,  of  course,  if  the  whole 
scheme  of  international  arbitration  and  adjudication  is  not 
to  fall  into  contempt  and  disuse. 

Simultaneously  with  this  settlement  another  dispute  over 
an  arbitral  award  arose,  in  a  different  place.  Judge  Kene- 
saw  M.  Landis,  of  the  Federal  bench,  who  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides  as  arbiter  in  the  great  building  trades 
controversy  at  Chicago,  rendered  a  decision  reducing  wages 
from  10  to  33  per  cent. 

This  wage  reduction  the  Chicago  Building  Trades 
Council — the  union  labor  organization — on  September  9 
by  unanimous  vote  declared  "unjustifiable"  and  provocative 
of  "universal  dissatisfaction,"  and  a  reopening  of  the  case 
and  rehearing  was  demanded.  This  action  of  the  Council 
was  regarded  as  tantamount  ,to  rejection  of  the  award, 
and  was  so  acted  upon  by  many  of  the  union  workmen, 
who  refused  to  work  for  the  reduced  wages  prescribed  by 
Judge  Landis. 

Enforcement  of  the  Chicago  award  was  recognized 
to  be  a  much  more  difficult  and  perplexing  matter  than  it 
was  in  the  Isthmian  dispute. 


After  the   Mingo  War 

THE  presence  of  Federal  troops  in 
the  West  Virginia  coal  region  so 
promptly  and  effectively  quelled  the 
warfare  between  the  miners  and  citizens 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  relieve 
General  Bandholtz  from  his  duties  there 
on  September  12,  leaving  three  regi- 
ments on  duty  under  the  command  of 
their  colonels  until  such  time  as  the 
State  militia  could  be  efficiently  organ- 
ized to  take  their  place.  On  the  same 
day  at  Williamson,  West  Virginia,  the 
taking  of  testimony  began  in  the  second 
Matewan  battle  trial,  the  two  men  on 
trial  being  chai'ged  with  the  killing  of 
one  of  the  seven  detectives  who  were 
slain  in  the  fight  at  Matewan  in  May 
last.  At  the  same  time  steps  were  taken 
to  investigate  searchingly  the  origin  of 
the  recent  hostilities  which  began  on 
August  31,  and  to  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  them.  Forty  warrants 
were  issued  in  Logan  County  for  the 
arrest  of  men  alleged  to  have  been 
members  and  leaders  of  the  armed 
bands  whose  invasion  of  that  county 
compelled  the  call  for  Federal  aid;  and 
a  special  grand  jury  was  summoned, 
which  will  be  charged  with  a  thoro  in- 
quest into  the  distui-bances. 

The  more  protracted  tho  much  less 
violent  trouble  in  the  fluorspar  mining- 
region  of  Illinois  was  also  brought  to  an 
end.  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  the  State  Director  of  Labor 
went  to  Hardin  County  on  September  8  to  conduct  an 
investigation  as  ordered  by  the  Governor.  Three  days  later, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  town 
officials  withdrew  the  private  detectives  who  had  been 
employed  as  deputy  sheriffs;  and  a  number  of  striking 
miners  returned  to  Elizabethtown,  the  first  union  work- 
men in  the  place  since  their  wholesale  expulsion  by  the 
citizens  more  than  a  week  before. 

The  Flood  at  San  Antonio 

AN  appalling  tragedy,  more  properly  to  be  called  in  the 
old  phrase  an  "act  of  God"  than  most  of  the  catas- 
trophes from  which  men  so  frequently  suffer,  occurred  at 
the  historic  Texas  city  of  San  Antonio  on  September  9. 
While  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  was  suffer- 
ing drouth,  torrential  rains  occurred  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Texas.  As  far  north  as  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  precipita- 
tion of  more  than  five  inches  in  a  continuous  storm  was 
reported,  while  at  San  Antonio  the  downpour  reached  the 
probably  unprecedented  figures  of  seven  and  three-eighths 
inches.  That,  it  may  be  computed,  means  considerably  more 
than  one  hundred  million  gallons  on  every  square  mile  of 
land.  When  the  dip  of  the  land  sends  the  precipitation  of 
many  hundred  square  miles  into  a  single  channel,  a  flood 
of  gigantic  proportions  is  produced. 

At  San  Antonio  the  waters  of  three  streams  thus  swollen 
were  forced  into  a  channel  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with 
disastrous  results.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  two 
hundred  lives  were  lost — much  time  may  elapse  before  the 
complete  roll  of  the  dead  is  made  up — and  between  two  and 
three  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed. 

The  disaster  was  not  as  great  as  that  at  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado,  some  months   before,  or   as  the  famous   Johnstown, 
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Penn.,  flood  of  many  years  ago,  but  it  will  rank  as  one  of 
the  greatest  in  a  category  of  its  own,  differing  from  those 
in  which  the  others  are  placed. 

The  flood  which  did  so  much  damage  at  Johnstown  was 
due  to  the  breaking  of  a  dam  which  had  been  permitted 
to  become  unsafe,  and  was  thus  to  be  charged  directly 
against  human  neglect  of  criminal  proportions.  The  Pueblo 
flood,  aggravated  by  the  breaking  of  a  dam,  was  chiefly 
caused  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  was  destructive  because 
the  city  was  built  in  an  unsafe  place,  peculiarly  exposed 
to  just  such  an  occurrence;  and  was  thus  to  be  charged 
at  least  in  part  to  that  same  spirit  of  daring  or  of  obtuse- 
ness  to  peril  which  leads  men  to  build  their  homes  on  the 
very  slopes  of  a  volcano. 

But  San  Antonio  was  not  built  in  an  unsafe  place,  and 
the  flood  was  not  due  to  any  breaking  of  a  dam.  Beyond 
most  great  catastrophes,  it  was  due  not  to  any  neglect  or 
folly  or  crime  of  man,  but  to  natural  circumstances  beyond 
his  control. 

Alien  Poll  Tax  Invalid 

AN  almost  epochal  decision  was  unanimously  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  on  September  12, 
in  a  case  involving  the  validity  of  a  state  law,  and,  possi- 
bly, of  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  empow- 
ering the  legislature  to  levy  a  special  poll  tax  on  aliens, 
and  in  pursuance  thereof  the  legislature  this  year  imposed 
an  annual  poll  tax  of  $10  each  on  all  alien  male  residents 
of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty.  This 
law  the  court  declared  to  be  invalid,  because  it  conflicted 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  forbids  any  state  to  "deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws" ; 
and  furthermore  to  be  invalid  as  applied  to  citizens  of 
Japan,  because  of  a  treaty  to  the  contrary  existing  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  test  case  in  which  this 
decision  was  rendered  implicated  as  defendants  a  Japanese 
and  a  Mexican,  who  had  been  arrested  for  non-payment  of 
the  poll  tax,  and  who  were  consequently  ordered  to  be  re- 
leased. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  decision  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  rendered  by  a  state  court,  upholding  the 
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Congress:  "William  Tell  did  il!  Why  can't  I?' 


superior  authority  not  only  of  the  Federal  Constitution  but 
also  of  Federal  treaties  over  the  authority  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment. 

Unfair  Hardships  to  Immigrants 

REPEATED  complaints  of  hardships  suffered  by  im- 
migrants, or  would-be  immigrants,  under  the  new 
restrictive  law,  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President,  and  have  evoked  from  him  a  vig- 
orous letter  on  the  subject.  It  had  been  represented 
that  many  would-be  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port 
of  New  York  had  been  refused  admission  and  been  sent 
home  again,  because  they  had  happened  to  arrive  a 
few  hours  after  their  country's  legal  quota  for  the  month, 
under  the  new  law,  had  been  filled;  and  thus  after  parents 
had  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  their  children  were 
sent  back,  or  children  were  admitted  and  their  parents  sent 
back. 

Commenting  upon  this,  in  his  letter  to  Representative 
Siegel,  of  New  York,  made  public  on  September  12,  Presi- 
dent Harding  said: 

The  difficulty  must  be  charged  to  the  dishonest  steamship 
agents,  who  have  brought  to  this  country  innocent  immigrants  in 
spite  of  our  continued  warnings  during  a  period  of  very  great 
leniency.  I  know  how  very  persistent  have  been  the  impositions 
which  have  been  made  on  the  (lovernment  agents,  who  have  been 
disposed  to  be  sympathetic  and  generous  in  carrying  out  the  Jaw. 

President  Harding's  letter  brought  to  a  head  the  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  our  new  immigration  law,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  complaints  from  all  sides. 
With  so  much  evidence  accumulated  to  show  the  unneces- 
sary cruelty  and  injustice  which  the  present  system  allows 
there  is  a  strong  movement  under  way  for  a  radical 
revision  of  the  immigrant  system,  so  as  to  have  the 
work  of  examination,  and  also  the  stoppage  of  immigra- 
tion when  the  legal  quota  is  filled,  done  at  the  European 
port  of  embarkation  instead  of  at  the  port  of  entrance 
to  this  country. 

The  Status  of  the  Philippines 

A  notably  significant  utterance  concerning  the  status 
of  the  Philippines  was  made  at  the  University  of 
Manila  on  September  11  by  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  who  was 
Governor-General  of  the  islands  in  the  Administration  of 
President  Taft,  and  who  has  been  making  a  tour  of  inves- 
tigation thruout  the  archipelago  in  company  with  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood.  He  deprecated  any  attempt  at  immediate 
independence  on  the  ground  that  the  islands  were  still  with- 
out sufficient  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  a  separate, 
unprotected  government.  Yet  he  believed  it  to  be  contrary 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  hold  an 
alien  people  permanently  in  subjection  against  their 
will. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "in  the  desire  for  independence,  and 
have  never  tried  to  discourage  it.  I  always  said  that  my 
duty  as  Governor-General  included  changing  the  political 
relationship  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United 
States,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  as  the  Filipino  people  were  then  and  still  are 
without  sufficient  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sepa- 
rate government  without  protection.  I  said  then  and  say 
now,  'Devote  yourselves  to  developing  your  natural  re- 
sources, so  as  to  make  yourselves  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain your  nationality.'  Whatever  permanent  relationship  ia 
established,  it  will  be  one  which  will  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  both  peoples  as  satisfactory  to  both,  and  no  rela- 
tionship, unless  so  established,  can  be  permanent." 

It  is  of  course  assumed  that  this  utterance  voices  the 
tenor  of  the  report  which  General  Wood  is  about  to  make 
to  President  Harding  and  that  it  also  forecasts  the  policy 
which  General  Wood  will  pursue  as  Governor-General  of 
the  islands. 


The  Church  and  the  Critic 

A  Few  of  the    Comments    From    The  Independent  Readers  on  the 
Article  by  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  "Can  the  Churches  Be  Saved?" 


OF  the  hundred  or  more  articles 
written  in  reply  to  Dr.  Gid- 
dings' discussion  of  the  Protestant 
churches  and  their  present-day  decline, 
less  than  10  per  cent  denied  the  need 
of  some  such  criticism.  But  tho  nine 
out  of  ten  were  agreed  in  demanding  a 
remedy,  their  diagnoses  differed  widely. 
"Go  back,"  say  some: 

Can  the  churches  be  saved?  Certaiuly 
they  can,  and  will  be,  when  they  get  back, 
as  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  onto  terra 
firma.  Too  many  of  them  have  been  under- 
mined by  modern  theology.  But  the  proc- 
ess is  not  modern.  They  have  been  thru 
similar  experiences  before.  Never  fear  but 
that  the  pendulum  will  swing  back. 

It  was  the  iron  in  the  New  England 
theology  of  Edwards  and  Payson  and  Ly- 
man Beecher  that  filled  the  churches. 
transformed  whole  neighborhoods,  bred  real 
statesmen  and  earnest,  law-abiding,  indus- 
trious, sabbath-observing  citizens.  The 
liberal  theology  so  prevalent  now  is  emp- 
tying the  churches,  filling  the  movies, 
breaking  down  the  sabbath,  weakening 
moral  ties,  and  developing  a  liberalism 
which  is  really  license,  and  is  leading 
towards  anarchy.  It  was  the  Bible  of  Vic- 
toria that  made  England ;  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Huguenots  that  made  America : 
of  Livingstone  and  Stanley  that  is  making 
a  new  Africa.  It  was  the  preaching  of 
Moodey  and  Finney,  and  scores  of  other 
evangelists,  that  built  up  the  churches. 
rescued  so  many  thousands  from  reckless 
living,  the  slough  of  despondency  and  the 
gutter.  The  blood  and  the  home  influence 
of  a  Congregational  minister  started 
Franklin  H.  Giddings  upon  a  higher  level 
of  thought  and  aim  than  is  fostered  by  the 
liberal,  go-as-you-please  home  now  so  com- 
mon. 

Compare  the  atmosphere  of  the  average 
college  today  with  that  of  Williams  and 
Amherst  and  Dartmouth  and  Oberlin  two 
generations  ago.  The  love  of  pleasure  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  love  of  learning. 
Baseball  has  superseded  the  oratorical 
contest.  The  college  paper  is  largely  a 
bundle  of  squibs  and  jokes,  some  of  which 
are  not  of  a  very  high  standard.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  young  men  are  not  studying 
for  the  ministry?  A  diluted  theology  and 
a  denatured  Christ  cannot  inspire  souls. 
or  save  a  world  from  sin.  In  the  end  it 
will  be  the  old  Bible  or  none. 

E.  P.  Brauch. 

Melbourne,   Florida. 

"Go  forward,"  say  others. 

If  the  churches  will  get  out  of  the 
old  ruts  of  moss-grown  dogma  and  discard 
antiquated  formalities  and  teach  and 
stand  for  truth  and  justice,  both  social 
and  economic  justice ;  if  they  will  get  a 
grip  on  the  human  problems,  they  will  be 
saved  by  their  own  works,  and  flourish  as 
never  before. 

Men  want  and  must  have  social  life  :  the 
church  can  and  should  become  the  center 
of  the  social  life  of  its  community.  Recre- 
ation is  also  necessary  and  the  church  can 
aid  in  bringing  about  conditions  that  will 
enable  man  to  have  recreation — leisure 
time  to  stretch  his  muscles  and  refresh  his 
mind.  The  church  should  be  an  agency  in 
teaching  the  community  the  new  truths 
that  science  brings  forth. 

Man   must  be   appealed   to   as  a   man — 


living  among  his  kind,  battling  for  a  liv- 
ing and  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  all 
must  have  a  chance  at  getting  some  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  It  is  too  late  to  appeal 
to  man  on  the  basis  of  apjJroaching  death 
and  the  sole  concern  of  saving  his  soul. 

The  early  Christians  taught  and  worked 
in  terms  of  human  problems.  When  the 
churches  again  become  alive  to  such 
problems  of  their  own  time ;  when  they 
stand  and  demand  again  human  right  and 
human  justice,  here  and  hereafter,  they 
will  save  themselves  alive. 

Stephen  J.  Rigney. 

Cut  Bank,  Montana. 

"The  truth  shall  make  you  free"  is 
variously  interpreted.  Several  letters, 
such  as  the  one  below,  blame  the 
churches  for  fostering  traditionalism 
and  urge  an  open-minded  encourage- 
ment of  scientific  investigation  and  re- 
search. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  will  con- 
cur with  Prof.  Giddings  in  his  keen  analy- 
sis of  the  condition  of  the  churches  today. 

The  trouble  with  the  church  is  that  it 
is  built  upon  the  (luicksands  of  tradition 
and  handed  down  ideas  with  its  parapher- 
nalia of  forms  and  ritual,  and  that  its  ex- 
ponents have  preferred  to  teach  dogma 
instead  of  truth,  as  reason  and  intelligence 
reveal  it. 

A.  M.  M. 

But  the  following  letter  from  a  min- 
ister takes  a  different  viewpoint : 

If  the  churches  are  losing  power  today 
it  is  not  because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  churches  toward  evolution  or  against 
the  application  of  historical  scholarship  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  Nor  can  the 
churches  be  saved  by  a  changed  attitude 
on  these  subjects. 

Jesus  was  never  popular  among  the  sci- 
entists, the  doctors  or  lawyers.  This  class 
was  wedded  to  pet  theories  and  theological 
dogmas.  But  the  masses,  the  multitude, 
followed  Christ  because  He  gave  them 
"daily  bread."  He  taught  and  helped  them 
in  the  problems  that  were  uppermost  in 
their  everyday  lives.  These  people  were  not 
interested  in  intricate  questions  of  science 
and  theology.  Nor  did  Jesus  ever  attempt 
to  force  anyone  to  obey  or  follow  Him. 
His  invitation  was  one  grand  "whosoever 
will." 

In  other  words,  the  churches  must  lift 
up  Jesus  and  Jesus  only  and  He  will  draw 
all  men  unto  Him. 

(Rev.)  Marshall  L.  Shepard. 

New  York  City. 

Among  the  critics  of  the  Church  we 
find  a  large  majority  complaining  that 
modern  Christianity  is  not  preached  in 
its  relation  to  everyday  living: 

The  church  (with  perhaps  a  few  excep- 
tions) is  too  much  occupied  in  theories, 
and  not  enough  in  practice.  Only  last  night 
(August  28)  I  attended  a  church  service 
in  Buffalo  and  the  preacher  labored  for 
over  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  convince 
his  hearers  of  the  analogy  existing  between 
the  courtship  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  and 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  with  the  Church. 

Apart  altogether  from  whether  or  no 
such  an  analogy  exists,  of  what  practical 
use  is  it  to  the  average  person  to  know  it? 

As  one  who  has  visited  many  churches 


of  various  creeds  I  have  always  observed 
that  when  a  minister  has  the  courage  to 
try  to  reply  to  some  of  the  real  questions 
(such  as,  who  are  the  meek?  what  does  it 
mean  to  cut  off  one's  hand?  what  did  Christ 
teach  of  marriage,  the  resurrection,  etc.?) 
that  he  can  get  an  audience.  But  tlie 
average  minister  evades  the  real  issues, 
and  it  is  this  evasion  of  the  questions  that 
are  in  everyone's  mind  concerning  Christ 
and  His  teachings,  coupled  with  the  con- 
tradiction in  a  great  many  minds  of  the 
wholesale  slaughter  by  Christian  nations 
for  some  four  years,  against  the  command 
to  '"love  your  enemy,"  that. has  aroused  in 
numbers  of  people  a  feeling  of  disgust  for 
the   church. 

If  the  church  would  teach  the  things 
Christ  taught  and  do  its  best  to  show  the 
people  how'  they  can  be  practically  applied, 
then  it  will  gain  prestige,  but  not  before. 

H.  Greenwood. 

East  Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 

Many  comments,  from  ministers  and 
from  laymen,  blame  the  lack  of  young 
men  going  into  the  ministry  today  on 
the  irreligious  atmosphere  of  American 
family  life.  As  the  editor  of  the  Port- 
land Telegram  writes  us: 

The  trouble  with  the  church  today  is  the 
trouble  with  all  America.  We  are  having 
such  a  good  time  with  the  things  of  this 
earth  we  don't  care  much  about  the  things 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Our  idea  of 
the  successful  life  is  the  making  of  a  big 
fortune  in  a  short  time,  not  the  making  of 
great  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  right- 
eousness on  earth. 

The  great  reason  why  young  men  are 
not  going  into  the  ministry  is  that  when 
children  they  didn't  hear  father  say  that 
the  ministry  was  much  of  a  profession. 
Father  was  talking  mostly  about  making 
big  money  in  real  estate  and  oil  wells. 
Father  was  too  busy  running  after  the 
dollar  to  have  family  prayers. 

You  can  no  more  get  fervent,  devoted 
divinity  students  and  fervent,  devoted  lay- 
men out  of  a  prayerless,  scriptureless  fam- 
ily than  you  can  get  red  blood  out  of  a 
white  turnip.  Mr.  Giddings  needs  to  go 
back  a  long  ways  from  where  his  explana- 
tion started  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  evil. 
Melton  O.  Nelson. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

But  a  preacher  who  has  served  forty 
years  in  the  ministry  sees  this  decrease 
of  new  minirters  in  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent aspect: 

Perhaps  almost  forty  years  in  the  min- 
istry, with  thirty-two  of  these  years  in  my 
present  parish,  may  justify  a  very  frank 
comment  on  the  article  by  Prof.  Franklin 
H.  Giddings.  "Can  the  Churches  Be 
Saved?"  Prof.  Giddings  ought  to  have  gone 
a  little  deeper.  There  is  a  decrease  in  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  but  it  may  be  that 
this  is  the  sign  not  of  the  ruin  but  of  the 
transformation  of  the  church.  There  are  at 
least  two  churches,  the  Quakers  and  the 
Christian  Scientists,  who  seem  to  get  along 
fairly  well  without  a  professional  ministry. 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  professional 
ministry  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  religion,  in  and  out  of  the 
church.  If  there  is  a  profound  reaction 
against  the  professionalism  that  has  cap- 
tured the  gospel  and  is  exploiting  it.   this 
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reaction  may  uot  all  be  evil.  I  have  given 
my  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.  I  would 
rather  be  a  minister  than  be  anything  else 
under  heaven.  I  have  tried  to  serve  my 
church  faithfully.  I  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  institutions  for  the  incarnation 
and  expression  of  the  Spirit.  But  I  am  un- 
convinced that  the  present  system  is  per- 
manent. There  is  no  more  danger  of  the 
church  going  to  ruin  than  there  is  of  the 
family  or  the  state.  There  is  the  largest 
probability  that  the  church  will  undergo 
profound  changes  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
growing  life  of  humanity.  I  have  sometimes 
shocked  some  of  my  people  by  suggesting 
that  it  might  not  be  a  permanent  loss  if  we 
should  scrap  our  ministry,  our  machinery, 
our  buildings,  and  begin  over  where  the 
first  disciples  and  followers  of  Jesus  did : 
on  any  street  corner  or  crossroad,  on  any 
hillside  or  in  any  shed  where  seekers  after 
God  might  congregate  and  where  any  hu- 
man being  whose  soul  was  touched  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  might  bear  witness  to  his  ex- 
perience. 

Frederick  \Y.  Betts. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

And  a  mother  whose  son  wishes  to 
enter  the  ministry  analyzes  her  per- 
sonal reluctance  to  have  him  follow  that 
calling: 

One  of  my  sons,  altho  a  religious  man, 
will  not  attend  church ;  the  other  wishes 
to  enter  the  ministry. 

I  try  to  understand  the  older  boy's  aver- 
sion and  also  to  analyze  my  reluctance  to 
have  the  younger  enter  the  ministry,  altho 
I  honor  his  desire  as  heroic  and  the  church 
is  indispensable  to  me. 

I  believe  that  reluctance  to  go  to  church 
comes  from  the  hang-over  from  Calvinism 
— the  church  atmosphere  of  gloom,  resig- 
nation, the  suggestion  of  sorrow,  death, 
and  trouble.  I  feel  the  counter  pull  of  those 
modern  cults  that  suggest  joy,  life,  hope, 
and  spiritual  help  for  bodily  ailments. 
These  new  faiths  vitalize  and  (in  some  re- 
spects) better  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
Master  who  came  that  we  might  have 
more  abundant  life. 

The  position  of  clergymen,  as  now 
offered  in  Protestant  churches,  does  not 
attract  capable  men  because  no  man,  un- 
derpaid, unassisted,  can  do  all  that  the 
program  demands.  He  receives  better  co- 
operation and  feels  that  he  has  more  in- 
fluence in  Christian  work  outside.  He 
is  better  paid  for  it,  and  has  a  chance 
to  keep  in  touch  with  world  affairs.  He  is 
not  overworked  and  he  is  free  from  con- 
stant criticism.  His  wife  is  free  from  tra- 
ditional duties. 

Because  attendance  is  not  required  in 
Protestant  churches,  selfish  members  leave 
that  duty  to  others.  If  that  attitude  con- 
tinues, of  course  churches  will  dwindle. 
But  a  change  is  now  past  due,  and  it  is 
the  congregations  that  must  bring  it  about. 
They  must  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  one 
man  the  whole  weight  of  the  church  and, 
giving  him  big  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment, with  unselfish,  personal  assistance, 
encourage  the  necessary  work  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  unaided. 

The  right  job  will  attract  the  right  man 
to  the  church. 

Ministers  have  not  failed  the  church — 
the  church  has  failed  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Trowbridge. 

Flushing,  Long  Island. 

From  Canada  comes  the  following 
explanation  of  why  the  Protestant 
churches  lost  ground  during  and  after 
the  war: 

Dr.  Giddings  has  entirely  overlooked  the 
main  cause  of  the  decline  in  influence  of 
Protestant  ministers.  This  cause  is  found 
in  the  course  taken  by  the  ministers  during 


the  late  war.  In  Canada,  and  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  assuming  the  same  is  true 
as  regards  the  United  States,  Protestant 
clergy  during  the  war  turned  their  backs  on 
the  history  and  teaching  of  the  past.  For 
them  there  was  no  longer  a  Common 
Father  of  all  men ;  the  idea  of  human 
brotherhood  was  east  aside.  The  deity 
was  treated  as  a  tribal  god  and,  instead  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  love,  from  every  pulpit 
came  a  fiery  stinuilus  to  tribal  hate.  Cath- 
olic clergy,  in  this  country  at  least,  did 
not,  even  in  the  hysteria  of  war,  wholly 
forget  the  message  that  came  thru  Bethle- 
hem. Herein,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  Catholic  church  has  gained 
ground  while  Protestantism  has  been  going 
back. 

W.  L.  Smith. 

Barrie,  Canada. 

But  testimony  is  by  no  means  lacking 
that 

"God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

Yes,  the  churches  can  be  saved. 

If  you  doubt  it  for  a  moment,  take  down 
your  dusty  Bible  and  read  Matthew  18 :19. 

Then  make  a  week-end  trip  to  Chicago 
and  on  a  Saturday  night,  go,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  students 
of  Moody  Bible  Institute,  to  their  upper 
chamber  and  be  a  spectator. 

Then  multiply  this  number  by  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  not  troubling  their 
souls  about  doctrines  but  are  going  calmly 
about  their  Master's  business,  and  you  will 
know  that  the  churches  cannot  he  lost. 

As  for  the  bad  theology  that  Mr.  Gid- 
dings asserts  has  been  preached,  he  is  for- 
getting the  many  little  town  and  country 
churches  that  have  not  even  been  touched 
by  this  intellectual  religion  but  have 
learned  to  love  the  spiritual  religion  that 
Christ  taught. 

The  seminaries  are  short  of  students. 
But  so  are  the  schools  short  of  teachers, 
one  hundred  thousand  short,  right  now. 
But  we  do  not  believe  for  that  reason  that 
the  schools  are  going  to  destruction.  In- 
stead, we  recognize  that  the  shortage  is 
due  to  economic  conditions  and  take  steps 
to  overcome  these  conditions.  The  situa- 
tion is  the  same  with  the  ministi'y.  We 
must  make  it  economically  possible  for 
young  men  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Besides,  we  forget  that  the  ministers 
alone  are  not  the  churches,  any  more  than 
the  teachers  are  the  schools.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  people  today  who  are  doing  some 
serious  thinking  along  religious  lines.  Just 
recently  a  minister  told  me  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  easy  to 
approach  people  about  religion.  They  are 
hungry  for  it.  But  they  do  not  want  intel- 
lectual twaddle ;  they  want  to  know  how 
to  live  and  how  to  die,  and  any  church 
that  will  teach  them  this  will  be  filled. 

But  the  churches  need  to  be  aroused  to 
their  opportunity.  They  have  a  tremendous 
latent  power,  especially  noiv.  A  few  more 
articles  like  Mr.  Giddings'  may  awaken  it ! 

F.  Perl  Bemis. 

Estherville,   Iowa. 

What  Dr.  Giddings  really  meant  to  ask, 
or  might  better  have  asked,  in  your  issue 
of  August  20  was,  "Can  the  churches  be 
made  still  more  efficient?"  The  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States,  taken  alto- 
gether, are  the  greatest  jiower-houses  for 
good  in  all  the  world.  They  are  still 
spreading  the  true  gospel,  the  evangelical 
gospel,  the  truth  that  makes  mankind  free 
and  happier  and  that  makes  life  and  prop- 
erty safer  —  and  this  with  gradually  in- 
creasing power  and  influence. 

Neither  the  Protestant  church  nor 
(Christianity  are  failures.  They  are  the 
most  generally  successful  forces  in  which 
human  beings  coiiperate.  The  "bad  theolo- 


gy," "bad  Christianity"  and  "bad  Protes- 
tantism" which  Dr.  Giddings  deplores  are 
as  a  fly,  or  three  flies,  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant.  Come  out  into  the  growing  South 
and  West  and  see  the  thriving  and  pros- 
perous extension  work  of  nearly  all  of  the 
evangelical  churches. 

The  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  churches  is  only 
one  of  thousands  of  evidences  of  the 
growth  in  spirituality  and  soul-winning 
power  of  all  Protestant  churches.  Every- 
where are  springing  up  centers  where  the 
Word  is  taught  in  its  purity,  and  young  peo- 
ple are  instructed  and  sent  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  with  the  old-time  unction  and  suc- 
cess ! 

Charles  F.  Huiilein. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A  Methodist  pastor  who  makes  a  vig- 
orous plea  for  constructive  cooperation 
"in  times  like  these  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  established  order  are  being 
shaken,"  ends  with  this  pertinent  para- 
graph : 

If  a  few  million  of  the  critics — all  able 
to  "pass  the  alpha  intelligence  test"  (of 
course!) — who  are  now  throwing  stones 
thru  the  churches'  windows  at  us  who  are 
doing  our  best  within  will  please  transfer 
their  energies  from  destructive  to  construc- 
tive tactics,  uniting  with  us  in  loving  and 
serving  our  fellowman — it  will  help  a 
whole  lot  to  save  the  churches! 

A.  E.  T. 

And  here  is  one  constructive  criti- 
cism, of  which  we  have  space  to  publish 
only  the  outline: 

The  churches  can  be  saved ;  but  to  me 
there  are  four  necessary  steps  before  their 
salvation  is  completed.     Namely  : 

1.  Fewer  denominations. 

2.  Broader  creeds. 

3.  A  scientific  basis. 

4.  A  social  service  program. 

J.   B.   DiSHER. 

Rockville,   Indiana. 

In  a  minority  of  one  is  this  reader, 
who  refuses  to  take  Dr.  Giddings'  arti- 
cle seriously: 

As  I  read  Professor  Giddings'  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  Protestant  church  I 
was  constantly  reminded  of  an  old  physi- 
cian in  my  boyhood  home.  It  was  a  part  of 
his  shrewd  professional  policy  to  exagger- 
ate the  seriousness  of  his  cases.  As  he 
examined  his  patient  he  would  knit  his 
brow  and  shake  his  head  and  assume  an 
expression  of  gloom  that  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  negotiations  might  well  be  opened 
with  the  undertaker.  Upon  his  less  intelli- 
gent clientele  his  manner  made  a  profound 
impression. 

It  is  a  most  alarming  diagnosis  that 
Professor  Giddings  gives  of  the  condition 
of  the  church.  We  all  know  that  a  patient 
may  have  a  much  stronger  hold  on  life  than 
appears  to  a  physician.  Professor  Giddings 
is  much  impressed  with  a  recent  newspaper 
investigation  of  the  church,  but  he  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact,  as  his  own  article 
indicates,  that  a  newspaper  report  on  the 
church,  to  be  good  copy,  has  to  be  sen- 
sational. If  he  had  sought  first-hand  infor- 
mation in  the  annual  year-books  of  any  of 
the  leading  denominations  he  would  have 
discovered  that  the  churches  are  now 
engaged  in  a  successful  campaign  involving 
an  enormous  expansion  of  their  work  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  raising  of  extra 
tens  of  millions  to  finance  it. 

Professor  Giddings  is  in  a  position  of 
the  gravest  responsibility.  He  is  in  pos- 
session— he  assures  us  so  in  italics — of  the 
only  possible  remedy  for  a  moribund 
church.  Will  he  let  this  time-honored  insti- 
tution die?  E.  W.  M. 
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selves,    teaching-    them    modern    meth- 
ods   of   manufacture,    increasing   their 
wealth,    caring    for    their    infants    and 
invalids,  giving  them  opportunities  for 
expansion   and  multiplication,  in   short 
doing  everything  possible  to  give  other 
races  the  advantage  over  his  own  with 
the    inevitable    result    that    the    white 
man    finds   himself   being   rapidly   out- 
numbered   by    the     millions    of    alien 
peoples  that  he  has  called   into   exist- 
ence.  And   if  the    Martian   turned   his 
telescope     on     internal     conditions     he 
would    find    similar    acts    of    altruism 
carried  almost  to  the  extreme  of  self- 
effacement.    He    would    see    the    most 
capable,   industrious,   thrifty   and   con- 
scientious part  of  the  population  tax- 
ing   themselves    heavily    and    limiting 
their  own  offspring  in  order  that  the 
feeble-minded,  the  incapable,  the  inef- 
ficient,    the      idle,      and      improvident 
classes  should  be  better  cared  for  than 
they    could    care    for    themselves    and 
could  have  opportunity  to  multiply.  A 
Martian  philosopher,  I  say,  might  won- 
der whether  such  self-sacrifice  would  re- 
sult in  an  improvement  of  the  population. 
A   decrease   in   the   birthrate   is   not 
necessarily  a  misfortune  to  a  country. 
Very  likely  the  British  Isles  have  now 
all  the  population  they  can  support  in 
comfort  under  present  conditions.  The 
alarming   thing    about    it    is    that    the 
breeding  is  from  the  poorest  stock  in- 
stead of  the  best.   Whatever  objective 
standard    one    may    take   this    is    true. 
Sir     James     Crichton-Browne,     in      a 
presidential    address    before    the    con- 
gress   of    sanitary    inspectors,    showed 
that  in  the  districts  where  there  was 
the    most    overcrowding,    the    cheapest 
type    of    labor,    the    lowest    degree    of 
culture  and  education,  the  highest  per- 
centage of  pauperism   and   lunacy,  the 
greatest    criminality    and    the    highest 
death   rate   from   tuberculosis    and   in- 
fantile   disease,    there    the    number    of 
children  were  greatest  in  proportion  to 
the  possibly  pi'oductive  wives.   It  is  a 
clear  case  of  the  survival  of  the  unfit- 
test,  the  reversal  of  evolution.  No  race 
can  maintain  its  efficiency  and  virility 
against  such  reactive  forces. 

The  future  of  a  country  depends  ul- 
timately upon  the  character  and 
ability  of  its  people.  Increase  of 
wealth,  advance  of  science,  improve- 
ment in  education,  discoveries  in  sani- 
tation, just  social  conditions,  all  the 
achievements  and  hopes  of  the  present 
age  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  posterity 
if  there  is  a  decline  in  the  native 
quality  of  the  race.  It  would  be  disas- 
trous to  hand  over  a  more  perfect  and 
complicated  governmental  machine  to 
inferior  engineers.  One-seventh  of  the 
present  generations  will  be  the  parents 
of  one-half  of  the  next.  Therefore,  two 
generations  of  selection,  natural  or  de- 
signed, would  completely  transform  the 
character  of  a  nation.  Is  this  seventh 
composed  of  the  best  men  and  women 
that  we  have?  This  is  what  is  going  to 
determine  whether  civilization  shall  ad- 
vance or  retrograde. 
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You  WiU  See 

Prettier  teeth — safer  teeth — in  a  week 


We  will  send  for  the  asking  a  new- 
method  tooth  paste.  Modern  authori- 
ties advise  it.  Leading  dentists  every- 
where now  urge  its  daily  use. 

To  millions  of  people  it  has  brought 
whiter,  safer,  cleaner  teeth.  It  will 
bring  them  to  you  and  yours.  See  and 
feel  the  delightful  results  and  judge 
what  they  mean  to  you. 

Removes  the  film 

It  removes  the  film — that  viscous  film 
you  feel.  No  old  method  ever  did  that 
effectively. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  It  dims  the  teeth  and 
leads  to  attacks  on  them.  It  is  the 
cause  of  most  tooth  troubles.  Those 
troubles  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing, because  old  methods  failed  to  com- 
bat film  effectively. 


These  effects 


Pepsodent  removes  the  film.  Then  it 
leaves  teeth  highly  polished,  so  film  less 
easily  adheres. 

It  also  multiplies  the  salivary  flow — 
Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agent. 
It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva — the  factor  which  digests  starch 
deposits  that  cling.  It  multiplies  the  al- 
kalinity of  the  saliva — the  factor  which 
neutralizes  acids. 

Every  application  brings  these  five 
effects.    The  film  is  combated.  Nature's 


Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.    Also  of  internal  troubles. 

Ways  to  combat  it 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
effective  film  combatants.  Able  authori- 
ties have  amply  proved  them.  Now  den- 
tists the  world  over  are  urging  their 
adoption. 

These  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent  —  a  tooth 
paste  which  meets  every  modern  re- 
quirement. And  a  ten-day  test  is  now 
supplied  to  everyone  who  asks. 

will  delight  you 

forces  are  multiplied.     The  benefits  are 
quickly  apparent. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear. 

Compare  the  new  way  with  the  old, 
then  decide  for  yourself  which  is  best 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now.  This  is  too 
important  to  forget. 


PfiTiS^clfii\l 

Ten-Day  Tube  Free '" 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application   brings   five   desired   effects. 
Approved    by    highest    authorities,    and 

THE     PEPSODENT     COMPANY, 
Dept.  67,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  HI. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

now  advised  by  leading  dentists  every- 
where.    All  druggists  supply  the  large 

tubes. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family  . 
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To  and  From  the 


intke 
Comfort   and  Luxury 

i   1  A  CUNARDER   1 

We  have  pleasure  in  announc  - 
ing  the  resumption  of  our  special 
New  York  -  Mediterranean  Fall 
and  Winter  sailings. 

Calls  are  made  at   MADEIRA,  GIB 
RALTAR,   ALGIERS,   GENOA,   NAPLES, 
ALEXANDRIA     Ports   vary  according 
to  cruise.     Stop-overs  and  return  trips 
via  North  Atlantic  may  be  arranged  for. 

WRITE   FOR    FULL   INFORMATION 

CUNARD -ANCHOR 

STEAM  SHIP  LINES 

From  New  York 

CARONIA  OCT.  22       CARONIA  DEC.  7 

Due  back  NewYork  Nov.30         Due  back  New  York  Jan.  19 

CAMERONIA    NOV.  19        CAMERONIA     JAN.  10 

Due  back  NewYork  Dec .  3 1  Due  back  NewYoik  Feb.  26 


10MOSIPOPUIARBUIBS25^ 

\FORFAUAmWINTER 


GOLDEN 

SACRED  ULY 

PURITY 

FREESIA 

5  Tulips,  in* 
'^cluding  Darwin,  Parrot^ 
and  Mayflowering;  Giant ^ 
Crocus  and  Poet's  Narcissus.' 

10  large  bulbs 
Mailed  for  25  cts. 

Beautiful  and  complete  Catalogue 
Free.  Showsgreat  variety  of  Bulbs, 
Hardy  Perennials,  Window  Plants, 
I  Seeds,  Berries,  Fruits,  etc. 

John  Lewis  Ctailds,  Inc.  Floral  Parig  PL  V. 
F»EA.IMUXS 

4  pounds  large  shelled  Virginia  peanuts  and  r<'- 
fpipt  making  Candy,  Butter,  Salted  Peanuts,  $1.00 
postpaid;  or  3  pounds  of  same  fresh  roasted.  $1.00, 
packed  in  sanitary  saok,  guaranteeing  satisfaction. 
GATES  PEANTTT  CO,,   Gates,   N.   C. 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       Adam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co     Dept.  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 


Rendering  Unto  Caesar  the  Things 
That  Are  God's 


{Continued  from  page  14.2) 


Stop  the  Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
the  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti. 
ful  part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  snow 
for   it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 
Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  book- 
let called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 
That    Kept   Us    Poor." 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

311   Sixth  Avenue  NewYork  City 


his  wildest  dreams.  He  saw  all  the  great 
ones,  and  the  trained  ones,  and  those 
born  to  rule,  pass  into  oblivion.  Those 
pompous  gentlemen,  those  super-heroes 
shrank  before  his  eyes  into  small, 
trembling-,  frightened  creatures.  Their 
dusty  files — the  springs  from  which 
they  drew  their  political  wisdom — grew 
dustier  and  failed  to  yield  even  a  drop 
of  saving  wisdom  in  a  great  national 
calamity. 

It  was  Ebert  who  touched  the  button 
which  produced  on  the  historic  film  the 
collapse  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  flight 
of  the  Kaiser  into  exile  and  oblivion. 

In  Vienna  I  was  received  by  Herr 
Professor  Hainisch  in  the  same  office 
in  which  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was 
signed,  the  first  act  in  the  terrible 
drama  of  the  World  War. 

Herr  Professor  Hainisch  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  proud  Hapsburgs,  "Apos- 
tolic Majesties,  Emperors  of  Austria, 
Kings  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia," 
Grand  dukes  of  a  dozen  duchies,  once 
the  rulers  of  half  the  earth,  theirs  by 
conquest,  by  inheritance,  by  dower,  by 
diplomatic  rascalities. 

However,  the  worm  of  death  lay 
curled  in  the  majestic  curve  of  the 
Hapsburg's  crown.  The  jeweled  cross 
surmounting  it,  the  glittering  gift  of 
one  pope  and  blessed  by  a  succession 
of  popes,  drew  darts  of  lightning,  and 
did  not  save  the  heads  which  wore  that 
crown  from  the  curses  which  fell  upon 
them. 

Next  to  God  I  was  taught  to  revere 
the  old  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and 
in  my  childhood  I  stood  for  hours  and 
hours  in  the  burning  heat  and  choking 
dust  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  Once 
his  son,  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  visited 
our  town,  and  I  was  chosen  to  present 
him  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  He  lis- 
tened tolerantly  to  my  stammering 
speech,  and  I  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven;  tho  I  wore  patent  leather 
shoes,  a  size  too  small,  a  stiff  collar 
which  sawed  at  my  jugular  vein,  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  made  much  too  large 
in  anticipation  of  my  next  year's 
growth.  What  matter?  I  saw  royalty, 
and  royalty  smiled  at  me  in  a  royal 
way. 

Now  I  have  met  and  spoken  to  and 
shaken  the  hand  of  the  man  who  rules 
in  the  Hapsburg's  place.  He  wore  a 
plain  pair  of  grey  trousers  and  a  black 
Prince  Albert  coat,  and  I  could  offer 
him  an  American  "smoke"  without  of- 
fending his  dignity. 

I  saw  the  peasant  Vitos,  on  the 
streets  of  Warsaw,  all  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  the  Premier  of  Poland.  From 
raising  pigs  to  ruling  a  country!  A 
new,  old  country,  a  delicately  poised 
country,  in  the  keeping  of  a  peasant ! 
He  has  held  plow  handles  but  never 
government  handles.  He  is  middle  aged, 
sleepy  looking,  shrewd  eyed,  when  the 
lids  are  lifted,  and  he  has  a  good  head 
when  he  puts  it  to  work. 

Polish  kings  and  Polish  aristocracy, 


velvet-coated,  gold-trimmed,  spur-boot- 
ed aristocracy,  replaced  by  a  peas- 
ant who  tucks  his  trousers  into  his 
boots  and  who,  when  he  opens  par- 
liament, or  dissolves  it,  has  a  hard 
time  not  to  say:  "Git  up"  and  "Whoa"! 

Who  says  one  has  to  be  born  and 
trained  to  govern  people?  After  all, 
jioople  are  like  sheep,  and  a  farmer 
knows  how  to  handle  them. 

I  looked  up  with  reverence  and  awe 
lo  the  President  ot  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic,  long  before  he  was  presi- 
fient,  and  when  no  one,  least  of  all  he, 
modest  man,  once  a  blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice, dreamed  of  his  being  one. 
Tall,  thin,  ascetic  looking,  he  is  the 
typical  college  profesor,  which  posi- 
tion he  attained  by  dint  of  hard  work 
and  his  poor  parents'  sacrificial  toil. 
He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Hodo- 
nin,  a  few  miles  from  my  birthplace, 
and  knowing  his  background  and  his 
early  history,  I  could  scarcely  imagine 
him  in  the  Hrddshin,  the  palace  of  the 
Bohemian  kings,  peopled  by  shadows 
of  history  and  martyrs  of  history. 

None  of  them  have  an  easy  task, 
these  men  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
they  need  to  pray  for  wisdom  for 
themselves  and  for  their  people. 

ALL  beaten,  bruised,  crippled,  Europe 
is  suffering  from  a  perverted  na- 
tionalism, a  diseased  patriotism.  New 
hates  have  been  added  to  the  old  hates, 
and  nations  are  plotting  for  power, 
not  planning  for  peace.  Exhausted  and 
impoverished,  having  nothing  to  lose, 
the  nations  are  the  more  ready  to 
fight  again.  The  war  as  a  lesson  to  hu- 
manity teaches  that  the  race  is  hope- 
lessly stupid,  and  does  not  learn  any- 
thing from  history. 

France,  all  but  drained  of  strength, 
is  ready  to  waste  what  is  left.  She  dis- 
arms the  Germans,  thus  setting  free  a 
million  men  to  compete  with  her  in  the 
markets  of  the  world — and  conscripts  a 
million  of  her  own  men,  chaining  her- 
self to  coal  and  cannon  in  the  Saar. 
She  wastes  the  strength  of  virile  men 
by  a  useless  "Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  and 
plots  for  the  control  of  Europe  with 
Poles,  Czechs,  Magyars  and  Jugo- 
slavs, feeble  reeds  at  best,  which  will 
break  the  moment  she  leans  upon  them. 
To  believe  that  she  can  create  a  strong- 
Poland  to  keep  Germany  and  Russia 
apart,  is  a  faith  which  the  most  ele- 
mentary lesson  in  history  ought  to  dis- 
prove. 

The  bones  of  Frenchmen  have  been 
scattered  as  dung  upon  nearly  every 
acre  of  Europe.  For  decades  the  plow- 
man's share  stirred  the  bones  of  her 
brave  ones;  yet  she  is  ready  to  sow 
them  into  the  earth  again,  for  that 
futile  thing,  political  power. 

England,  which  has  strewn  the  ocean 
with  wrecks,  whose  sailors  and  ma- 
rines have  been  cradled  in  their  last 
sleep  by  the  waves,  whose  far-flung 
domain   is   ready   to   break   into   frag- 
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ments;  even  the  British  Isles  growing 
brittle  under  the  hammer  of  Sinn  Fein 
— England,  too,  is  not  suing  for  peace, 
but  is  building  more  battleships  for 
that  impossible  hope  of  remaining  sole 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

At  a  time  when  steel  has  proved  it- 
self the  weakest  thing  in  national 
strength,  one  of  England's  statesmen, 
in  pleading  for  more  armament,  said 
passionately  that  "Great  Britain  can 
not  trust  herself  to  Good  Will,  but  to 
good  battleships." 

If  France  and  England,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  triumph,  had  shown  good 
will  to  their  vanquished  enemies,  bat- 
tleships might  be  obsolete  in  a  decade 
or  two.  The  people,  the  hard  pressed, 
crushed,  crucified  people,  were  ready 
for  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  toward 
men."  The  politicians,  the  panic 
stricken,  privileged  classes  alone, 
wanted  power.  The  lesser  countries, 
the  newly  made  republics  and  king- 
doms are  being  harnessed  to  the  war 
chariots  of  the  great  powers,  and  to- 
gether they  are  going  to  their  doom. 

Bernard  Shaw  has  said  that  the  race 
might  become  suddenly  well  if  we  killed 
off  all  the  doctors.  It  may  be  more 
true  that  governments  might  function 
normally,  if  we  would  kill  off  all  the 
diplomats,  the  international  politicians, 
who  try  to  gerrymander  the  universe, 
and  to  whom  the  people  are  still  like 
vermin  to  be  drowned  in  coal  oil  and 
combed  out  with  bayonets.  • 

The  borders  drawn  at  Versailles  are 
but  temporary,  and  are  fields  for  new 
battles.  Militarism  has  been  destroyed 
in  one  place,  and  like  the  plague,  has 
been  scattered  broadcast. 

Prague,  Brataslava,  Warsaw,  Bel- 
grade, are  infant  Potsdams  waiting  to 
grow  up,  and  in  no  place  is  Good  Will 
taking  the  place  of  suspicion,  envy  or 
hate.  The  beaten  and  disarmed  coun- 
tries have  been  disinfected  from  the 
plague;  give  them  thirty  years,  thirty 
normal  years,  to  cleanse  themselves 
from  pollution,  to  wash  themselves  of 
their  guilt,  and  they  will  be  the  only 
victors  of  the  Great  War. 

Today  there  are  more  men  unem- 
ployed in  England  and  France  than  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  Bulgaria  re- 
cruits her  sons  and  daughters  for  con- 
structive service  to  the  state,  and  sol- 
idifies her  possessions;  while  the  king- 
dom of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
drills  soldiers,  passes  restrictive  laws, 
and  is  like  a  barrel  gone  dry,  the  hoops 
unable  to  hold  the  staves  together. 

The  spectre  of  Bolshevism  has  given 
the  reactionaries  everywhere  a  chance 
to  fear  and  arrest  social  px-ogress; 
while  the  liberals,  the  liberated  men, 
the  onward  moving  men  have  been 
hindered  and  damned  by  being  oppro- 
briously  labeled.  The  reactionaries  la- 
bel them  Bolsheviks,  and  the  Bolsheviks 
call  them  reactionaries;  so  between  the 
reactionary  Nationalist  and  the  Bol- 
shevist the  Liberal  has  no  choice.  Both 
are  materialistic  to  the  core;  tho  the 
one  may  swear  by  the  Bible  and  the 
other  by  Karl  Marx. 

The  ashen  grey  men  and  women,  the 
armies  of  ricket-cursed   and   consump- 


SCHOOLS 


Reopens  Wednesday,  October  5th 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  152  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School  Building. 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 
in  every  class. 


TRAVEL 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  tlie  advan- 
tages of  tlje  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of   every   denomination   of   Christians." 

Eighty-sixth    year   begins   September   28,   1921. 

For   catalogue,    address 

THE  DEAN   OF   STUDENTS. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ABi  I  en  oil  I A  ■ \^'«    <^an    place    in    California   and 

wALirUnniAi  Arizona  College  Graduates  with 
post-graduate  study  and  seventeen  months'  teaching  ex- 
perience, from  the  East,  after  this  date  in  fair  quantity. 
Boynton  Teachers'  Agencj-,   BrocUman  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 

WRITF  FAR  PAY  ^°'-  "^^^spapers  and  magazines. 
flllllEi  rWIV  rrll  Correspondents  and  story  writers 
make  big  money.  Copyright  book  telling  how  sent  FREE 
by  editor  on  request.  Press  Reporting  Syndicate,  973 
Times  Bldg..   St.   Louis.   Mo. 

THE  NEAR  EAST 

including  Mediterranean  Cruise.  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine. Turkey  and  Greece:  sailing  Jan.  10 
and    March    11,       Write    for    detailed   Itinerary. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^'^BTsr^ii^sf.*^^^* 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries 
from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea ;  domestic  tours. 
This  Department  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER 
HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 
favorably  known  because  of  the 
personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its 
management  regarding  hotels  every- 
where. Address  inquiries  bv  mail  to 
INFORMATION,  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 


s 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 

FOLLOWING  the  re- 
markable  success  of 
our  Mediterranean 
Cruise  of  last  winter,  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

announces  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean,  sailing 
February  11th,  1922.  and 
returning  April  13th,  on 
the  Cunard  Liner  "Car- 
mania." 

Sixty-One  Days 

Our  Exclusive 

Management 

Visiting  Madeira,  Cadiz,  Gib- 
raltar, Algiers,  the  Riviera, 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Fiume, 
Venice,  Athens,  Constantino- 
ple, Palestine  and  Egypt. 

Venice  and  Fiume  included  for 
the  first  time  in  a  cruise  sailing 
from  New  York. 

Passengers  have  stop-over  privi- 
leges with  tickets  good  for  later 
return  on  "Aquitania,"  "Maure- 
tania."  etc.  Other  American 
Express  offerings  for  Winter 
Travel  include  Tours  and 
Cruises  to  Europe  —  South 
America — Around  the  World — 
China  and  Japan — West  Indies 
— California — Honolulu. 

For   jurther    details   call,   write 
or  'phone  the 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS    CO. 

65  Broadway  New  York 


ALL  the  old  charm 
>  of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com* 
fort  and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(half onte-Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  -  AMERICAN  PLAN  .  ALWAYS  OPEN 
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'The  Leading  FIRE  INSURANCE  Co.  of  America' 


WM.  B.  CLARK.  President 


1819  -  1921 


102  Years  of  Service 

Losses  Paid  over  $195,000,000 

Fire  Rental  Value  Tourists'  Baggage 

Marine  Use  and  Occupancy  Automobile  Truck  Transit 

Automobile  Profits  Salesmen's  Samples 

Tornado  Sprinkler  Leakage  Transit  Floaters 

Rent  Registered  Mail  Explosion 


Leasehold        Parcel  Post 


Riot  and  Civil  Commotion 


AGENTS  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT  POINTS 


(Uritef-H'^'BflDKlet 


It  tells  how  to  receive 
a  generous  income  for 
life:  regular,  unchange- 
able, non-taxable.  In- 
vestment absolutely 
safe.  Your  money 
helps  a  Christian  enter- 
prise 

American  Bible  Society 

25  Bible  House 
Asior  Place,  New  York 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized    1850.      Non-Participating 
Policies      only.        Over       Forty-five 
Million  Dollars  Paid  to  Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Company.  Address  Home  Office,  107  Fifth 
Avenue,    New    York   City. 


BuUd  Your  Own  Business 

under  our  direct  general  agency  contract 
Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  IIVDEMNITY,  DISABILITY  BENEFITS,  REDUCING  PREMIUMS 

SEE    THE     NEW     LOW    RAXES 
John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 

66  Broadway  New  York 

Organized  1850 


tive  children,  the  wreckage  of  economic 
life,  and  the  pauperization  of  vast  mul- 
titudes, are  the  same  in  Nationalistic 
Warsaw,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  even  Glas- 
gow, Birmingham  and  London — as  they 
are  in  Bolshevik  Petrograd,  Kiev  and 
Moscow. 

Warsaw  is  full  of  beggars,  insistent, 
dirty,  vermin-eaten;  Moscow  is  full 
of  beggars,  deprecating,  fairly  clean, 
wearing  thin  clothes  ineffectively 
mended. 

The  wreckage  caused  by  reactionary, 
capitalistic  Nationalism  is  old — it  is 
the  wn-eckage  of  the  masses,  the  wreck- 
age caused  by  machines,  coal  dust,  gas 
fumes,  narrow  tenements,  seasonal  oc- 
cupations, periods  of  unemployment, 
periodic  wars. 

Bolshevism  vsrrecked  the  corpse  of  an 
Empire.  Its  wreckage  is  new.  The  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  of  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow are  more  pathetic  because  they 
are  more  recent.  Pauper  princes,  pro- 
fessors and  technicians,  pauperized 
millionaires,  heirs  and  heiresses,  are 
new  and  terrible;  perhaps  more  tei*- 
rible  than  the  destruction  caused  by 
the  older  system.  Neither  the  old  nor 
the  new  system  cares  a  fig  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  an  applied  Christian- 
ity, a  practical  brotherhood  or  a  genu- 
ine internationalism.  Both  want  power. 
not  Pence  and  Good  Will. 

All  thru  Europe  I  found  a  feeling, 
freely  expressed,  that  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  world's  history,  organized 
religion  failed  to  fulfill  its  claims  as  a 
bringer  of  peace.  The  hopes  mankind 
placed  in  it  were  not  realized,  for  the 
churches  failed  to  function  except  as 
an  amen  to  the  reactionary,  Pagan 
state. 

The  church  gave  its  all  to  Caesar; 
even  that  which  was  God's,  the  folds  of 
the  flags  obscured  the  cross,  and  th» 
great  sacrifice  of  Calvary  seemed  in 
vain. 

"Had  the  churches  functioned,"  men 
say — preachers  and  bishops  say  it  now 
— had  the  nations  been  permeated  by 
Christian  idealism,  had  they  dominated 
by  the  power  of  holiness,  the  great  wai- 
calamity  .might  have  been  averted. 
Sermons  now  are  full  of  assertions 
that  militaristic  force  is  futile  in  set- 
tling quarrels  between  nations,  that  be- 
sides being  un-Christian  it  is  imprac- 
tical; and  not  only  ministers  say  it, 
but  also  professors,  essayists,  political 
economists,  sociologists.  However  they 
are  saying  it  between  wars,  when  it  is 
safe  to  say  it. 

During  the  w^ar  the  majority  of  min- 
isters invoked  the  war  god  to  grant 
victory.  They  harnessed  the  lowly  Naz- 
arene  to  the  cannon  and  put  Him  into 
the  trenches  to  help  in  the  killing  and 
the  maiming.  They  veiled  the  New 
Testament  and  unveiled  the  Old;  they 
ignored  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
chanted  the  imprecatory  Psalms. 

If  the  church  or  its  ministry  were 
faithful  to  the  Spirit  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  during  one  war;  if  the  state 
knew  it  could  not  use  the  church  as  a 
recruiting  station,  and  as  a  laboratory 
for  the  culture  of  fighting  morale,  it 
might  be  less  willing  to  rush  into  war. 
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Of  course  the  church  would  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom: but  is  it  not  time  that  it 
should  be  willing  to  assume  the  Apos- 
tolic function  of  suffering  for  truth's 
sake? 

While  organized  religion  the  world 
over  failed  in  this  great  crisis,  and  the 
multitudes  are  turning  from  the 
churches,  Europe  is  spiritually  hungry, 
and  when  a  man  cries  with  some  show 
of  authority,  "Lo  here  and  Lo  there," 
masses  of  men  rush  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  eternal,  and  all  sorts  of  religious 
vagaries  prosper,  while  the  church  lan- 
guishes and  decays. 

There  is  an  outspoken  demand  that 
Christianity  manifest  itself  in  its  full 
power,  by  accepting  the  consequences 
of  its  teachings,  or  cease  its  pretense 
of  being  the  "Bride  of  Christ"  when 
it  is  only  the  concubine  of  Caesar. 

EVERY  traveler  from  abroad  is  met 
by  the  question:  "What  does  Europe 
think  of  America?"  I  should  not  care 
to  answer  the  question  if  it  hinged 
upon  whether  we  have  maintained  our 
place  in  the  affection  of  our  Allies. 
The  war  was  the  honeymoon  of  the 
allies,  and  with  the  armistice,  the 
estrangement  which  leads  to  divorce 
pi-oceedings  began.  Europe  loves  us  as 
much  as  a  patient  loves  the  doctor  who 
has  saved  his  life — until  he  presents 
his  bill. 

Nowhere  was  I  received  with  open 
arms  because  I  am  an  American,  nor 
were  the  keys  of  any  city  presented  to 
me,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  I  was 
overcharged  when  the  tradesmen  saw 
the  cut  of  my  shoes,  "for  by  their" 
shoes  "ye  shall  know  them."  Of  enmity 
I  felt  none,  and  of  grateful  affection, 
much,  and  that  we  do  not  owe  to  what 
we  did  with  the  sword.  In  fact  our  share 
is  apt  to  be  minimized  by  the  victors. 

What  affection  Europe  feels  for  us  we 
owe  entirely  to  what  we  did  thru  the 
healing  hands  of  our  nurses  and  social 
workers,  to  the  splendid  and  dramatic 
work  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  unassuming,  self-effacing 
work  of  the  Quakers. 

I  have  returned  from  Europe  deter- 
mined to  make  war  on  war,  to  oppose, 
if  need  be,  the  Pagan  state,  and  to 
work  toward  making  it  what  it  ought 
to  be,  a  Christian  state.  I  am  perhaps 
more  conservative  than  before,  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
suddenly  break  away  from  the  past, 
that  human  nature  is  frail  and  stupid, 
and  earthbound,  and  that  it  needs  to 
be    redeemed    by   being   reeducated. 

However,  I  am  also  a  more  con- 
vinced radical,  and  I  know  that  I  must 
move  on,  whether  others  move  with  me 
or  not,  whether  I  suffer  from  the  lag- 
gards or  not.  I  must  ascend  my  own 
Calvary  if  I  am  to  have  a  share  in  the 
redemption  of  a  wrecked  and  ruined 
world. 

While  I  want  to  cling  to  the  past 
and  draw  inspiration  from  those 
who  heard  the  voice  of  God,  I  must 
bravely  face  the  future,  and  die  if  need 
be  on  the  furthermost  outpost  of  hu- 
man thought  and  human  endeavor, 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 
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Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  1904 


Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Brokers 

Appraisers 

21  Liberty  Street 
New  York 


How  Do  American 

Business  Methods 

Affect  YOU? 


Competition  for  your  business  is  so  great 
that  you  may  buy  your  home,  furniture, 
automobile,  clothes,  jewelry,  and  almost 
everything  else  on  the  partial  payment 
plan.  It's  an  easy  way  to  buy,  also  a  very 
easy  way  to  spend  your  earnings. 

Sooner  or  later  there  is  an  end  to  earn- 
ings, except  earnings  from  money,  sjs- 
teraatlcally  put  aside  in  sound  invest- 
ments. 

Our  Partial  Payment  department  was 
organized  to  enable  you  to  turn  a  portion 
of  your  earnings  into  steady  income.  It's 
the    sure    road    to    financial    independence. 

IVri/e  lor  Investment  Literature  No.    109 

American: 

Bond  el  Mortgage 

COMI>AP4Y 

American  Bond  &  Mortgage  Building 

127  North  Dearborn  Street       Chicago 

562  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Columbus,   Ohio  Davenport.    Iowa 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Bockford,    Illinois 


What's 
Coming 
This  Fall? 

(Will  we  see   a  Bull   Market  )^ 
this  Fall?  I 

Will     bond      prices      rise     I 
materially?  I 

How  about  Foreign  Exchange?    11 

Babson's  Reports 

•^  Babson's  recent  Barometer  Letter  \ 
"What's  Coming  this  Fall?"  gives  you 
the  plain,  unbiased  facts  on  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  forecasts  coming 
conditions  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
It  contains  information  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  investor. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

This  Barometer  Letter  and  booklet — "Get- 
ting the  Most /rom  Your  Money" — is  available 
for  distribution  to  interested  investors,  gratis. 
Tear  out  the  Memo — nour— and  hand  it  to 
your  secretary  when  you  dictate  the 
mornings  mail. 

Merely  ask  for  Bulletin  No.  J 49 

Roger W.  Babson's  Statistical  Organization 
WeUesley  Hills.  82,  Mass. 

(Suburb  of  Boston) 

The  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 

__^_^^^__  in  the  World  ^^__^____ 

CUT  OFF  HERE 


I      Memo  s^cretS^      | 

I    Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  founder  of  the  Babson    = 
1    Statistical    Organization,    Wellesley    Hills,    82,    | 
Mass.,  as  follows:     Please 


send  me  Bulletin  J49 
and  booklet— "Getring  the 
Most  From  Your  Money" — 
gratis 


ri^      ^taso..^  Reports      Nf 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiinniiiniiiiiiiniiiiiniin mm uuniiiimmuii 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital   and   Surplus 
$10,000,000 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 
E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 


CHARXEBED   18iS 


United  States  Trust  Company  ol  New  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47  WALL  STREET' 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS.  $13,020,679.60 


This  Company  acts  as  Executor.  Administrator.  Trustee.  Guardian.  Committee.  Court  Depositary  and  in  all  other  recosnized 
trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  It  holds  and  inanages  securities  and 
other  propert>-.  real  and  personal,  for  estates,  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortsaees,  and 
as  Registrar  and  Transfer  Aeent  for  corporate  bonds  and  stocks. 


EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY.  First  Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON  PELL.  Vice-President 
WILFRED  J.   WORCESTER    Secretar>' 
FREDERIC  W.  ROBBERT.  Asst.  Secretary 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


'CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,  Asst.  Secretary 
ROBERT  S.   OSBORNE.    Asst.  Secretary 
WII.LIA.M  C.   LEE.  Asst.  Secretin- 
THOMAS  H.  WILSON.  Asst.  Secretary 
WILLIAM  G.  GREEN.  Asst.  Secretary 
ALTON  S.  KEELER,   Asst.  Secretary 

TRLSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chairman  of  the  Board 

LYMAN    I.GAGE  AKTHb'R  CURTISS  J  AMES 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 

EDWARD  W.  SHELDON  WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP  OGDEN  MILLS 


CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.   JR. 
HENRY  W.    DE  FOREST 
WM.   VINCENT  ASTOR 
WILLIAM  SLOANE 
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Saving  for  Happiness 

Happiness  is  ahead  for  those  who  save, 
and  invest  their  savings  wisely.  "Rainy 
days"  will  never  overtake  you  if  you 
put  your  surplus  dollars  to  work  as 
fast  as  you  get  them. 

The  Kriebel 

Systematic  Saving  Plan 

helps  you  do  it.  On  this  plan  you  never 
lose  your  incentive  to  save  because  a 
profitable  investment  is  available  each 
month.  Saving  and  investing  are  sys- 
tematized, and  the  problem  of  financial 
independence  is  solved. 

The  Kriebel  Plan  enables  you  to  invest  in  high  grade 
listed  securities  on  extremely  easy  payments,  petting 
all  the  dividends  while  you  are  paying,  and  yet  you 
are  not  subject  to  margin  calls. 

Over  97  per  cent  of  all  who  undertake  to  save  and 
invest  on  this  plan  continue  vdih  it. 

The  fascinating  story  of  Peter  Perkins 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Ask  for 
"Getting  Ahead."  It's  free. 

KRIEBEL  &  CO. 


Investment  Securities 
656-137  So.  La  Salle  Street     Chicago 

Rockford 
Cincinnati 


Kansas  Citr       Indianapolis       Milwaokee 
Chicago      Detroit      Cleveland      St.  I.onis 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  tlie  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  the  first  retiuisite  and  adequate  and  uni- 
form return  equally  Important,  and  these  seem 
incompatible.  Aside  from  government  bonds,  the 
return  under  which  is  jmall.  there  is  notliing  more 
sure  and  certain  tlian  an  annuity  with  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  hj 
uliich  the  income  guaranteed  fur  a  certain  life- 
time is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  Invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by  a  man  aged 
67  would  provide  an  annual  income  of  $623.60 
absolutely  beyond  question  i]f  doubt.  The  Annuity 
Department. METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, Ne«  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or    female. 


DIVIDENDS 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

A  qiiartprly  dividend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  share)  on 
the  PREFERRED  Stock  of  this  Company  will  be 
paid  October  15,   1921. 

A  Dividend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  share)  on  the 
COMMON  Stock  of  this  Company  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1921,  will  be  paid  October 
31,   1921. 

Both  Dividends  are  payable  to  Stockholders  of 
record   as   of   September   30,    1921. 

H.    F.    BAFTZ,    Treasurer. 

New   York,   September   20,   1921. 

UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 

25  Broad  St.,  New  Tork,  Sept,  8.  1921. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany has  this  day  declared  a  (itiarterly  distri- 
bution of  .")0  cents  per  share,  payable  Septem- 
biT  30,  1921,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close    of   business    September    16,    1921. 

C.    V.    JENKINS,    Treasurer. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  No    89 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two  dol- 
lars per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany has  been  declared,  payable  on  October  15, 
1921,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  September  20,   1921. 

C.   B.   TAYLOR,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Three  Year  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Notet 

Due  October  1,   1922 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  October  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, 16  W.Tll  Street,  or  in  Boston  at  The  Mer- 
chants   National    Bank. 

H     BLAIR-SMITH,   Treasurer. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English,  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D. 

Head     of    the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  A  Plan  for  a   Lesson   in  Thought  Content 

and   in    Literary  Style. 

1.  Read  the  following  articles  carefully,  pay- 
ing great  attention  to  mastering  the 
thought  presented,  and  to  observing  the 
effectiveness  of  expression :  ( 1 )  Rendering 
Unto  Caesar  the  Things  That  Are  God's ; 
(2)     The    Man    Behind    the    Machine;     (3) 

The  Church  and  the  Critic. 

2.  The  three  articles  are  written  by  entirely 
different  types  of  people.  What  common 
ideals  do  the  articles  emphasize?  In  what 
one  thought  are  the  writers  entirely  in 
harmony  ?  How  can  you  account  for  this 
agreement  in  thought?  How  can  you  ap- 
ply this  thought  to  the  development  of 
your   own   life? 

3.  Explain  exactly  how  Dr.  Steiner's  article 
fulfils  its  title,  "Rendering  Unto  Caesar  the 
Things   That  Are  God's." 

4.  What  does  Dr.  Slosson  believe  should 
characterize  "The  Man"  who  works  "Be- 
hind the  Machine"  ? 

5.  What  marked  characteristic  of  modern  life 
do  most  of  the  letters  in  "The  Church  and 
the    Critic"    severely    criticize? 

6.  Summarize  what  Dr.  Steiner  says  concern- 
ing the   results  of  the   World  War. 

7.  Summarize  the  ideals  of  life  that  Dr. 
Steiner  believes  should  characterize  men 
who  are  truly  good.  What  does  he  say  con- 
cerning the  reasons  that  make  many  men 
fail  to  follow  these  ideals  ? 

8.  Write  several  sentences — one  for  every 
country- — that  will  express  Dr.  Steiner's 
thought  concerning  every  land  that  he  has 
visited. 

9.  In  the   next-to-the-last  paragraph  Dr.   Stein- 

er says  that  he  is  more  conservative ;  in 
the  last  paragraph  he  says  that  he  is  more 
radical.   What   does   he  mean? 

10.  What  does  Dr.  Steiner  believe  wiU  make 
an   ideal   nation  ? 

II.  What  does  Dr.  Slosson  say  concerning  the 
machine-power  and  the  moraj-power  of 
modern    civilization  ? 

12.  What  prophecy  does  he  present  concern- 
ing  war   in   the   future? 

13.  Summarize  the  startling  facts  Dr.  Slosson 
gives    in    regard    to    increase   of    population. 

14.  Explain  why  "The  future  of  a  country  de- 
pends ultimately  upon  the  character  and 
ability  of  its  people."  What,  then,  is  one 
way  to  live  a  patriotic  life? 

15.  "The  Church  and  the  Critic"  criticizes  mod- 
ern college  life.  Do  the  same  criticisms 
apply  to  school  life? 

16.  Dr.  Steiner's  article  contains  figures  of 
speech  in  almost  every  sentence.  Mark 
every  figure  of  speech  in  the  article.  Read 
aloud  at  least  ten  of  the  figures  he  makes. 
Explain  the  most   notable  of  the  figures. 

17.  Dr.  Slosson  employs  many  effective  similes. 
Mark  a  number  of  his  similes,  read  them 
aloud,  and  explain  the  most  notable  ones. 

18.  What  different  types  of  introductions  are 
employed  in  the  three  articles  ?  Which  ar- 
ticle has  the  most  effective  ending? 

19.  Define  the  following  words  that  occur  in 
the  articles :  maimed,  cultural,  anathema- 
tized, traditional,  rapacity,  murky,  serene, 
callous,  grotesque,  rotundity,  ascetic,  sacri- 
ficial, perverted,  gerrymander,  pathetic, 
morale,  utilization,  per  capita,  saurians, 
genii,  maturity,  ungainly,  obvious,  improvi- 
dent,  retrograde. 

11.  A    Plan    for    a    Lesson    In    Teaching    Ap- 

preciation   of    Poetry. 

1.  Read  "Noble  Vengeance"  thoughtfully, 
thinking  carefully  of  the  meaning  of  every 
word. 

2.  Compare  the  poem  with  the  last  part  of 
Scene  2,  Act  II,  of  Shakespeare's  "Henry 
V,"  a  scene  in  which  the  gallant  King 
Henry  V  of  England  says :  "Touching  our 
person  seek  we  no  revenge."  Explain  in 
full  what  characteristics  of  King  Henry  V 
are   brought   out    in    that   scene. 

3.  What  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  compari- 
son expressed  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
poem  ?  What  practical  lesson  is  conveyed 
in  those   two   lines  ? 

4.  Can  you  justify  the  title?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances   is   vengeance   noble? 

5.  Does   the  poem   gain  or  lose  by  its  brevity? 

6.  Edwin  Markham  is  a  leading  American 
poet.  Go  to  a  public  library  and  find  in- 
formation concerning  him  and  his  work. 
Consult  "Who's  Who  in  America"  and 
"New    Voices"    by    Marguerite    Wilkinson. 

7.  Express  some  original  thought  in  verse,  or 
in    pleasing   prose. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former  Principal  of  the  High  School 

of  Commerce,  New  York 

I.  Economic   and    Social    Factors    in    Modern 

Civilization— This    Changing    World. 

1.  Read  thru  this  article  and  then  show  that 
the  last  paragraph  sums  up  the  author's 
general    contentions. 

2.  "The  last  few  yeai-s  have  made  it  manifest 
that  .  .  .  the  mechanical  forces  have  got 
ahead  of  the  moral  forces."  What  are  the 
proofs   of   this   statement? 

3.  What  is  the  Malthusian  Theory  to  which 
the  author  refers?  How  far  is  this  theory 
working  out  in  this  country,  in  England, 
in  countries  like  India,  Egypt  and  China? 

II.  Social      and      Economic      Conditions      In 

Europe — Rendering      Unto     Caesar     the 
Things    That    Are    God's. 

1.  Where  does  the  author  get  this  title?  Show 
that  the  conditions  described  in  the  article 
justify  the  selection  of  this  title. 

2.  Explain  the  statement:  "The  war  has 
standardized    Europe." 

3.  According  to  Professor  Steiner  what  are 
the  most  significant  political  facts  in  the 
following  countries :  Germany,  Austria,  Po- 
land,   France    and    England? 

4.  What  does  he  mean  by  saying,  "Prague, 
Brataslava,  Warsaw,  Belgrade  are  infant 
Potsdams"  ? 

III.  The  Problem  of  the  Far  East — China 
and    Armaments.    Japan    and    China. 

1.  What  are  the  two  great  political  problems 
of  the  Far  East?  How  are  English  inter- 
ests    involved?     Japanese?     American? 

2.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  struggle  for 
India  which  took  place  during  the  seven- 
teenth   and   eighteenth    centuries. 

3.  Write  a  similar  account  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  China  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  seventy-five  years.  When 
and  why  did  the  United  States  first  take  a 
hand   in   this  struggle  ? 

IV.  International  Federation  and  Peace-- 
The  Americas  and  the  League.  The 
Central  American  Federation.  "For 
Limitation    of   Armament." 

1.  How  far  has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  aided  in 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere?   How    far    has    it    failed? 

2.  In  what  way  does  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  "ham- 
per the  activities  and  beneficence  of  the 
League"? 

3.  Has  the  United  States  any  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  American  Fed- 
eration ?  Is  a  similar  federation  of  any 
group    of   European    states    possible? 

4.  What  will  the  coming  conference  in  Wash- 
ington do  toward  bringing  the  world  nearer 
to  peace? 

V.  Foreign     Elements    in    Our    Population — 

The   Immigration  Tangle.   Unfair   Hard- 
ships   to    Immigrants. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  European  elements  rep- 
resented in  the  population  of  our  country? 
In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
each  of  these  European  elements  chiefly  to 
be   found  ? 

2.  When  and  why  did  the  United  States  first 
begin  to  pirt  restrictions  on  European  im- 
migration? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent immigration  law  ?  What  modifications, 
if    any,    would    you    suggest? 

4.  Why  does  the  writer  introduce  the  table 
of  intelligence  test  averages  into  his 
editorial  ? 

VI.  The  American  Merchant  Marine — Can 
the    "Lame    Ducks"   Swim.? 

1.  Write  a  brief  history  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil   War. 

2.  In  what  way  did  England  admit  her  re- 
sponsibility for  the  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  American  flag  from  the 
high   seas  ? 

3.  Why  did  the  United  States  undertake  to 
create  a  merchant  marine  during  the  Great 
War? 

VII  The  Problem  of  Ireland — Further  Irish 
Negotiations. 

1.  How  long  has  the  effort  to  establish  Home 
Rule    in    Ireland    gone   on  ? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement  originate?  What  are  the 
chief  events  in  its  history  up  to  the 
present  time? 

3.  "The  most  dubious  factor  in  the  present 
problem  appears  to  be  Ulster."  Why  are 
the  Ulster  mjn  so  bitterly  opposed  to  any 
form   of   Home   Rule? 
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